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ok the eleventh lde a 0 n- 

conſonarit of our alphabet. It is 

9 a femi-yowel, ſormec in de voice 

an _p intercepting” the buagth between the 
tip of the tongue andthe More. pant of the 

5 palate with the mouth-open.* © © 

There is ſomething of lation Jie: its 


fund, and therefore "the Hritons uſually. 
5 double it, or add an h bo dt 5 wi em, | 
or than, atemple, 

In engliſh words of one f. abte; it is 
doubled at the end ; as im Al,, wall, mill, 


e 


„ awooll, &c. but in Words of more la- 


A IVE 3 
- 4 * * — - 
* e A 
» 


* E AD be * ld an 


Vhahich exſudates from a tree See tug 
| kind, and is collected in the follewing 3 
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i 3 2 01 -4 
n dic fa 


nn it in its: genuine __ 
0 


tence, and to prevent de eser 
ite finer parti; another in rolls, much 
inferior ta the formen ain Want, ag 


'. virtue, . bY 
. moiſt}of. à ſtrong ſmell pure, W Y 
flammable, and Aang a fragrunt Hay 


while burning. . It ie 4: reſtoous Jules 


manner 2 they make n kind of we 


5 rake, but without 8 and to this- they 4 | 


ble than one; it is only fingle at che end; aſſix a humber of Jon ong thongs ef pntane | 
if as in foretel, proportional, dre. It may ned leather : this inftrument/they draws 
17 de placed after moſt of the conſonunts, - ſeveral-timeg over dhe rue, 2 | 
1 nas in We, claus, flame, &c. but before | heat'ofithe. da ee 3 "£7 
none of them off the reſin re | 
As a numeral letter, L denotes. 304 und uß for uſe; Wikia e pars *. 4 
Weich a daſh over it, thus, E, sogoo. 1 from * oy. 16k 3, 1 Bae 4 
| Uſed as an abbrewisture, L ftands for Pealantsz den ir dz. weicht, Ta "4 
Lucius { and L. L. S. for a ſterce. See fn ae * | 4 
1A, 1 ce Mie Fx hi a6 id 8 5 5 it 1 1 
in muſic, the ſyllable by w 1b udo „ 98 
denoted the laſt ſdund of each hexachord: In medicine it is uſed er pto. atte- 
A; nue and diſeuſs tumours ; N it. 
N 5 jf it begins in C, it anſwers to our A ; 
EL if in G, to E; and A in F, % . is more rarely uſed, but — a 
4 UNC in yoinan antiquity, ' the  tollediby ſome: againſt; catarrhe ang Inny 
| LABARD _boene before the roman empe- * 1 f ih 
Weds. 7 DE fog ch purple ſtreamer, Nu | - made an/ingredieat. in ſeveral: of the; old 
* 3 1 BDANUM, dr Lab an un, a ref of © 3 b epo but 4s e. 
te ſofter kind, though. of too n a | ent mur artes, Flle 3 1 a 
n de among the fluid LABBLYi eraldry, a fle plac 
dne, "See thearticle Rein. N n the middle along the chiaHofthe goaty, | 
{2 = There are two kinds of it kept in . | 2 Se wet te 
| "44 2 dne — imported 5 dders, * " F . 
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chief. It is with penday 
; —— there are above three of theſe, the 
number muſt be ſpecified in blazoning. 
This is a kind of addition to the arms of 
n ſecond brother, to rae | I him from 
fist ad is eſteeme the" moſt No- 
& geurable/of all differences. See 
LI. fig. 1. . ; = 
ETABEL, in law, a narrow flip of parch- 
ment hanging from a deed, writ, or other 
writing, in order to hold the appending 
© fea]. See the article Mg | 4 
ELABSL of a circumferentsf, a. long thin 
ES braſe-raler, with a fight at one end, and 
© & cecnter-hole at the other; 22 uſed 
eit line, to take altitudes. 
EL RING or LABYRINTH. See the 
= are LABYRINTH. 
LARA; the lips, in anatomy. See the 
= article Lies. 
ELABIAL LETTERS, thoſe pronounced 
© chiefly by means of the lips. See the ar- 
—  _ 
E LABIATED- "rowers, mo 
|  - flowers, conſiſting of a narrow 


ous 


mie, See Bot any and FLOWER. 
A IAU, n 0+ coun of Pruſſia, ſituated 
on a bay of che Baltie ſea, twenty miles 
© - north-eaſt of Koningſburg: long. 
+: 1 10, north lat, 58%, I 85 
EEABIUM, it, in anatomy. See Lip. 
LABORATORY; or ETABZORATORx, the 
= > ehemiſts work-houſe, or the place where 
they perform their operations; where 
me furnaces are built, their veſſels kept, 


3s applied ts any place where phyfical 
experiments in 


ereiſe of chemiſtry being the difficulty of 


| and” materials” ſor the purpoſe, a 
bg ble* laboratory was introduced b 
e Shaw, by means of which alone a 


Aiouſiy perſor ned. This laboratory con- 


Furnace, an internal and external view 
-of Which is repreſented in 
has four principal parts. 1. The cover 
A, wick ite upright ſunnel. a. The 

two rings BB. 3. The body C. And, 


? 


uſe of the cover is to check, ſuppreſs, 
and throw back the heat and flame, or 


* 4. 


N 
28. A "1 a w _ 
Wis A. . 0 » 8 7, - 3 Rr * 
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LAB [1844] 


ts; and 


plate 


ſubject mixed along 


With 
f ” 2 wide mouth, divided into two or more 


De und in general, the term laboratory, 
pharmacy, chemiſtry, 


eien, Se. dre performed. Sce 
die article Fux N Ack, Sc. | 
A principal obſtacle to the general ex- 


procuringgrope: furnaces, veſſels, uten- 
Adele 


- the chemical operations may be commo- 


bits of three parts, dix. à furnace, an 
-  Upparatus, and a materia chemica. The 


4. The foot D. The general office and 


= prevent, the fuel from ſpending itself 


oy 
- 


too faſt, as it otherwiſe would do, witty 
little effect in many operations. 
der to encreaſe the draught, and ſqueeze _ 


In Or- 


the air more forcibly through the body 
of the ſuel, there is à moveable chim- 
ney F Ff that may oeeaſionly be fixed to 
the orifice: left for, that and | 

ofes in the top of the cover. The ring 


is the ſeat of numerous operations ; the 
ſubject to be acted on by the fire being 
- frequently lodged therein; and in other 
' caſes it helps to enlarge the furnace, and 
render it capable of operations, which it 
could not otherwiſe perform. The body 
ſerves to contain the fuel, and is the 
common ſeat of the fire,* In many caſes. 
of fuſion, as in Tunning of-metals from 
their ore, it performs at the fame time 


the qffice of a crucible, and contains the 


the manner praifed in the ſmelting- 


| houſes. To this body belong three ſeve- 5 


ral grates a, a, a, that may be placed 


at different heights. therein, according cs 
the nature of the operation, and the diſ. 
tance required between the ſubject and 
the fire. ; Laſtly, the foot, whereof there 
are two kinds, D.and E, is not only of 
uſe in _ ſupporting. the otber-parts,- but 
alſo in receiving the aſhes of the fuel 


and the melted matters that, by the fire, 


are made to, fe and run down into it; 


and thus performing the office of a re- 


ceiyer, it is of ſingular uſe in collecting 
and preſerving 


ſubſtances - that might 
otherwiſe be ſpilt or loſt. | 1855 


The more immediate appurtenances of 
The 
fuel may be charcoal ; or as there is 2 
contrivanee for a vent or fle in the body 
of the furnace, common ſea · coal may be 


this furnace are fuel and bellows. 


employed, and the ſmoke directed up the 


chimney of the room where the furnace 7 
Its ſtructure is alſo well 


is to ſtand. | 
fitted for à lamp, which in many caſes, 


as particularly ſome curious digeſtions 
and calcinations, is highly neceſſary; 


and by this means alſo may the opera- 


tions which would otherwiſe require the 
athanor, or a long continued uniform 
heat, be elegantly perſormed. 
It would be tedious to ſhew 
plate CLI. 


3 


ment may be put for the prineipal of 


chem. The mpleſt Rate of this furnace =. 
is a. combination of ;two.patts,. the body. 


: 


and the foot, which is they Be Fr Fabon, 
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other pur- 


with the fuel, after 


| | how all tile 
numerous operations of chemiſtry are 

_ pertormable by means of this furnace: 

it may ſuffice: to- conſider - the general 
ſtates or conditions into which the witru- 
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© melted is mixed. among the fuel, as in 


1 che ores of. leac » tin, or iron, [ 
1 


gate in the body, the inſtrument becomes 
2 melting- furnace for à crucible. When 
only the body of the furnace. with its 
middle grate is ſet upon the foot, it an- 

© fers all the ends of the common ſhop 
furnace of the apothecaries, for decoc- 
tions, inſpiſſations, extraction, &c. and 
the purpoſes gf a naked fire for certain 
diſtillations, fublimations, and the like. 
It may moreover be readily converted 
into a balneum marie, an aſh-pot, a 
_  ſand-heat, or a fill ſtronger for digeſ- 
tion, &c. by barely ſetting upon it a pan 


| _ of water, aſhes, fand, or ſron-filings. If 


inſtead of a common pan, the ring fur- 

\ ..__ iſhed with its (et of pots he ſet upon the 
body with its grate, you. have a furnace 

hy fitted for diſtillation in capella vacua, 
Where the retorts are contained in the 
cavity of the pots, and locked down 
therein without any viſble medium be- 
tween. An iron: pan placed in the ram 


* 


„of the ring juſt mentioned, makes a cal- 


_ ciping furnace ; the loweſt grate being 
. uſed, either a cold ſtill or a hot one may 
be put into the body, and worked as in 

the common manner, with its proper head 


1 


ae 
tte cover to the hollow ring, and ſome- 


1 


2 A proper e LANE RY Rc Ne 
The outer cafe of this furnace 1s. beſt 


Plate, and of ſuch a ſize as the operator 


\ hibits: the inner f 


_ . leaſt, with a proper luting. | 
All the chemical apparatus may be di- 
VvVided into remote and intermediate, or 
ſuch as is preparatory td. the operations, 


the remate apparatus of this portable fur- 
[| _ _ _ _nace conlilts of ſcales, weights and mea- 
| _ ſures; allo mortars, fieves, raſps, files, 


| * hammers, ſheers, and forceps. Next to 
_ theſe are the inſtruments for managin 


with the ſubje& matters of the opera- 
- tions, as ſhells, horns, tin-plates, bruſhes, 


productions, hooked tongs, ingots, cones, 


3 FGW 


nce. By barely placing the middle 


and refrigeratory. The application of 

times to the body without the ring, makes : 
made of plated tron, formed in ſeparate 
- ' ., Pieces of the figures expreſſed in the 
mall chooſe, obſerving the ſame. propor- 
tion between the parts as the plate ex- 


N Tae of all the parts are 
._ to be lined, the thiekneſs of an inch at 


and ſuch as is actually employed therein: 


_ the fire, as ſhovels, hooks, tongs, and 
bloy- pipes. Aloo for charging the veſſels 


3 | hares-feet, &c. ; alſo for emptying the | 
Saſons, funnals, &'c.. In the: laſt place 


utenſils, as cores for muſes, moulds for 
teſts, crucibles and melting - pots and 

- Irons for cutting glaſſes . the necks - - 
c retorts,/ For u proper deſeriptioniof 
theſe inſtruments, utenſils; Gg. ſees each 
under its proper head. 
The materia cheinica, that is the ſubject 
to be worked: upon or immediate aud 
materially employed in chemical pern 

. tions, is the next thing to be confidered . 

as the conſtituent parts of a-labargtary's 

this is a large. field, and comprehends 
all the natural bodies on our globe, which 
are all ſubject matters of chemiſtry and 
are all ſeparately treated of under their 

9 heads through the courſe of this 

Work. H : VTV 1 | 
LABOUR, in general, denotes a cl 

_ plication to work, or buſineſs Among 

ſeamen a ſhip is faid to be in labour, 
when ſhe rolls and tumbles very much, 

_ either a hull; under fail, or at anchor. 
It is alſo ſpoke of a woman in travel;; or 
_.. child-birth, ; Ses DELIVERY»: js 
LABOURER, generally ſignifies one that 
: does the molt ſſaviſh and le artiul part of 
. 2 laborzaus work, as that of huſbandry, 


. maſonry, e. 
An antient teure laine, that the wages 
of labourers ſhall: bewrarly | . 7 
e ſheriff, and juſticeß of ct 
every county in the eaſter- fefa i and q 
in corporations, by head officers's, Andi 
they take work by the great, and leave 3 
the ſame unfiniſhed, except it be 3 3 
or where. they 


non- payment of wages, or 5 
are employed in the king's ſervice, . 


they | | 

fern 31. The haute that Jabourers 

ſhall work in the day are alfo ee 5 
on pain of forfeiting eee or every 
hour's abſence; and all labourers: way 
be compelled to ſerve by the day in 

time of corn and hay-harveſt. 

and Eſkimaux, is a covuntry:.in .north. 
America, bounded by Hudſen's ſtraits - 

and the Atlantic ocean, on the north ; 
by the ſame ocean, on the eaſkz bythe 
river of St. Laurence. and Canada, on 
the ſouth ; and by Hudſon's bay, an the 
welt: ſituated hatwren 59“ and 9 of 
weſt long. and between 50% and-v4% of 7 
north lat. VVV 
LABRAX, in ichthyology,. à ſpeciey of 
pearch, with fourteen gays in the in be- 

_ fide the anus. Ser PEM. 
LABRUS, in ichthyology; a genus of sg. 


© thopterygious lilkes, with x eng 
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LABRADOR; alſo called New: Britains | 
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60. fan ME ... | 
ne membrane" of the gills ; add to LACCA, in natural ger Wee. s e- 
iv; that the es are Wick, and the rays table Productien, improperly called = | _ 
* of the hadk-fin anteriorly „ : g 19 as Te ONE ON 4 "not ſb- 

x name laben is given to the fiſhes of luble in water. | 
? — — pontoon 5 of the thickneſs *"Thete are three kiude of lacca 1 9 n. 
A their: his, „„ 
| in! is only a Tpe- a ſpecies of ziziphus, © See ZIZIPHUS. : ; 
* * — 3 . 12 The Rick-lacca' is à hard, relinous, and | *« 
LL LABYRINTH, in anatomy, the internal friable fiibſtance, of an uneven ang gra- 

Uo cavity of the car, ſo called from finuo- —nulated ſurface, and of a roundi but 


© 
* 


„ 

| ties end windings. see Ear. | J En | * 

-- LABYRINTH; bo ede a winding ſtere and ſubaſtringent taſte, and is ized 5 

many walk between heüges, throu h a round certain ricky, and branches of ** 

Wood of wildertiefs. Tie chief aim is woody fubſtance. The feed-lacca. is 
7200 angle the walks fo-perplexed and in- brought to us in looſe grains, or little | 

 wiicute, that « perſon may elt himſelf in maſſes, of a roundiſh irregular figure, - 

tem, und meet with as great ta number and of à reddiſh colour, which ſeem no i 

ef diſappointments as poſſible. They are W different from the ſtick-lacca, but on 


=parely* to be met with, except in great =* | Fo... 
und Loble gardens, as Verſailles Hamp- kind, or thell-Jacca, is met with in thin 
ton court, Nr. „ 2 and tranſparent cakes, made by melting 
WMPiere are two ways of making them; the above granules, or what is taken | | 
dhe Kit is wien fing le * this me- from the ſticks, into a maſs. Some af 
1 *+thodhas been practiſed in England: and firm that it exſudes from the -jujube, Dd 
tte may, indeed; be beſt, where there and ſeveral other trees of the ſame ge- 4 
1 > but n c ſpot of ground allowed for nus; but others aſſert that it is no vege- E 
- making them ; dot ere there is ground table exfudation ar all, but a ſubſtance | © 
4X 3 the double is moſt eligible. analogous to wax Haid on theſe branches 
Thole made with double hedges, with a inſets. Till we have ſome very good 
<onfiderable "thicknefs of wood between obſerver on the ſpot, to determine between 
them dre approved as much rt than _ peach Jar ig lg of the ſeveral pu „ 
eee es this is the manner of mak- thors who have wrote upon it, we mu - 
. them in France and other places; of be contented 0 e but 
A hich that of Verſaittes is allowed to whatever may be the hiſtory of this drug, | 
ede the nobleſt of its Kind in the world. its yirtues are leſs in diſpute ; it is an at- 
At is an error to make them too narrow ; ' tenuant, aperient, ins diuretic, ang iss 
_ For that makes it neceſſary to keep the ſometimes preſcribed in diforders of the | [= 
- Helpes cloſe elipt: but if, according to liver and ſpleen, and in jaundices and | 
"the foreign practice, they are made wide, dropſies. It would probably be in ore 
they will not“ tand in need of it. The uſe, if we knew how) to open its body, 
Walls are made with gravel "uſually ſet | ſo as to make it exert its virtues; for it 
With hornbeam: the palifades me to is a ſort of unchangeable medicine which 
"be" ten,” twelve, or fourteeh feet high: paſſes the body very little altered, if given 
+ the hornbe:m ſhould be kept cut, and _in- ſubſtance ; and it is of the number of 
the walks rolled. | thoſe things from which a tincture is 
AC; MILE, among phyſicians, Cc. See very difficultly extracted. But beſides ; 
| + the article Mix. 8 tteſe virtues, a beautiful red colour is 
me 1 lac is alſo given to ſeve- prepared from it by only boiling lick - 
wwe chemical preparations, as, 1. Lac lacca in water, and then filtrating the ||! 
monie, which is ordered by the col- decoction, and evaporating the ſuperflu- | 
lege to be made in che following man- ous humidity, This lacca is of great uſe . 
mer; take of gum ammomiae, two drams; in painting, on which account its name 
. * of kmple penny royal water, half a pint; has been given to ſeveral colours pro- 
| * for - n wen to * 
daun rud the gum in a mortar with the cured from other ingredients in much 
Water zan it 13 difſolved, which it will the fame manner. 
do without heat.” 2. Lac fulphuris, called Artificial Lacca, or LAR E, x' colouring 
eum: * e wh | en Te . 
* INE, 1 u hn „a name ' thele there are different kinds. 1. To 
_ > fometimes given to minetal agario. See mike a fine red lake : take half a pound 
©» the article Rane. bbb good brazil, boil t in three — of 
. . ; 5e, : 


23 parts from the whole. The third 
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_ *-wards ſtrain it through” clo 


[= Wh powder,” and ha 


2 * matter 18 all. eur 


. will run 


LO IE B+ 8 2 


de if the athes of vine · ſp a3, U 
alf e e ho. ys it Sil 
| 250 it off $ hen boi. t . 
"with krein brazil; a garter of 3 A 1 1. 
« YM meal, two pounds ;, and Fer mer 


half? an ounce 3 57 55 To pint, 0 
Ky 4 wo it 605 half evaps- 


"rated as "before, then = it by to 1 


nu ſtrain it. "Fur when you. take it off 
fire, put in half. an ounce. of burnt | 
alum reduced to ani impalpable pc 
"Jet it diffolve, ſtirring it with a fich an 
a dram of arſenie. 
In order te give it a, body, reduce two 
ct fith bones: to a fine. .powder,,. put it BY 
in Am N . to ry at 5 4 2 
; then rind it wi qua 
1 in Which leave Oy to 0 deep; : * 
71 mn it 
_ * "up ide mall eakbs; and fet them rg dr, 
on cards or paſte. -board,-” It you. would 


s "have this Jake redder, add to it emon- 


zuice 3 and if Bbc wo Ls ve it * 
* Aud to it oitof 1 580 0 mae co- 
"2JujmBine-lake” i | 1 of the 

5 brazil-wood e 18 due, rap. 
biilely dil- 


— vega, ww; the maſt 
5 at * 9 and 


: ſix N will be the bet- 
Xe e 4 8 all_in_balneo 
me for about a Hl and leave 
it for a day or two ; after which, pat 


rt, of albm-pewder into à very 


"Fes earthen pan, and Rrain the hquor 


1 85 throu 110 a Cloth, and ſo let it re- 
Ao or a y 5 then heat, the whole 
Fit fimmers, ang leavin 


vol 2 8 
enty-faur hours, reduce tw 


it again or 


8 Lade 
1785 Ty n them; then ſtir 
&\ vith'a gens it 7 3a and 


2 the wh it. again for twe -four Hours be- 
: fore you ain fo it. 3 5 1 


00 nake | lakeof 


.. turmeric : take 3 f _ turmeric-: 
1 , reduced to N owder,. three _ 


| pints ts of fair water,” and. an ounce 2 
'of tartar; put them; into a glaz 
earthen 8 Fay let” them.. boil. together 


ESE: n mpregn nated the tur- 
eric, of w Kan z jece 9 f white pap er 
e yellow; 155 filtre the * 
dually 400 to 1. a. tron 
lurion 2 Toath- alum, till 
| dled together Or 
. after this filtre. the whole 
_ through paper, when. the aqueous | 
„and leave a yellow matter 
chind ; which dur, n edulcorated,. or 
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'” threads a Faun Fe re, * 
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1 F yeral towns 
in England, an articular in Buck ; 
lire, that 93 ꝗ— on * 7 
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ture; put vat kthe — | 
15 een, a Fat — — 7 4 
The uties » 

po 


"Yards pays, on tak ng d. 


.anddraws Kg de pw $6. Ad. > 
Furl or an e e Brag eng 1 
5 78. 4d. _—_ 
pound, containing Poa — hs 3 
Wt 10 8. 0 b. 15 1 Kari: n amy; > 
d Lach is alſo uſed for a kind of chordiinade - 
.:0E; — 2 zuſeil o in —s m_—_ 
.W, 1 ah +14 $151 - - "= 
L ACEDEM BN, als attend EA 2 
Athen. dee the. article NA nee 
LAGHNAA, ia botany, u genus ef dhe 
ocker ü- moxgynia'clatiof plants, wih- 
00 any flower petals: chere iannperitar- 
m the; et which is ſingla wl, 


obliqualy+ acute, dei iin 
Wn of e a — 1 
into unetiusl fa 8 
LACHMIS, — rr | 
compoſed of 


LACHRYMA JOBS in 
otherwiſe ll coi d 
LACHERYMAL, in 2 

2 2 to ee PE 


ma — 
_— n * ne 


al 


LAC 


ebe lachrymal gland. is ſituated in me 
otpit aboye the imaller angle, and its ex · 
\eretory dufts under the upper eye: lid: 
met are much more eaſily emonſtrated 
in ide eye of an ox, than in a human one. 
The lachrymal „ is ſituated in the 
- 3 F angle, or canth us, MOM ta di- 
the tears to the two puncta lachry- 
+; which are fituated in the fame 
angle, at the extremities of the tarſi or 
„ enftilages, and terminate in the lachry- 
mal faccus, the naſal canal, and in the 
*-mole itſelf. —_ article EYE, 2 
LACHRYMALIS risTvLa, in ſurger 
"and medicine. See FisTULA. T's 


| LACHRYMATORY, in antiquity, a veſ- 


ſel Wherein were collected the tears of a 
-fleceaſed perſon's friends, ol preſerved 

along with the aſhes and 

LACO SM, nazi, 4 matters of 
= ſtyle, a ſhort, pithy obſeryation or faying3 
"io called from the Lacedemonians, who 
were remarkable for the conciſeneſs of LA 
wir diſcourſe. See STYLE. _ 


 LACRYMAL, or LAcutYMaAL.. See the 


"article LACHRYMAL. 


| LACTEA; or VIA LACTEA, the fame 


See GALAXY, 


140 AL VESSELS, in anatomy, fine 


ſubtiſe canals ſituated in the inteſtines and 
meſentery, und ſerving to convey the 
8 le to its deſtined ace. See | he ar- 
diele nE. 5 
Aſellius, who deigonfirated ment in 1622, 
has the! honour of for the firſt 
Aiſeoverer of them; but they were long. 
- before obſerved by Eraſiſtratus and Galen, 
_ took them for arteries contning 
The moſt convenient method of demon- 
ſtrating them, is in comparative Ana- 
tomy, by feeding ſome animal plenti 
fully and, in about three hours . 8 
- wards; rangling i it. In this caſes they 
- are all turgid with chyle : whexeas, at 
other times, they are filled with a lym- 
. phatic wy, not with chyle 5 and ac- 
Lordingly are called Iymphatics, not el 
- Jiferous vbeſſelis. 0 
The origin of theſe veſſels: is fatty the 
 Inteſtines, and principally from the ſmall 
ones +: in all theſe thev are extremely nu- 
merous, but few or none of chem can de 
eiten in the largen guts. 
ee diſtinguiſh. two kinds? of 
, which they call lateals of the firſt 
ſecond order. Thoſe of the firſt 


. — han are ſuch as run from the inteſtines 
to che glands of the meſentery : thoſe of 
- the: ſecond order, are ſuch as run n 


SEE 
St 


. 
ide glands 10 'the; kee Pee and . 


- Facie duct, where they ana Theſe 
"laſt are larger than the former, but they 
"are. fewer in number, See Nv Ur, 
THORACIC, CHYLIFICATION, Sos: 


LAGTIFEROVS, an appellation given, to 5 
_ plants abounding with a milky ys a 


. the ſowethiſtle, and the like, be 
LACT UCA, LETTUCE, in botany, . 8 
the article Lire. 
LACUNZE, in anatomy, 
' orifices, proceeding from andule 
 fubſtrate in the vagina, and 78 ſo large 
as to admit a briſtle. 


and Rimulating to yenery. *_ 
LACU NAR, in architecture, an 
roof er ceiling, more eſpecially he plank- 
ing or flooring a aboye an 49d Pi- 
Aas. 8 
ee or Lanbanul, in ppar- 
LADENB See the article LABDANUM: 


URG, : a town of Germany, 0 — 8 


wa on the fiyer Neckar, eich n miles 
north-weſt of Heidelburg, NY: 
LADING, the merchaudize, Cc. 


into a thip, for which, the maſter gives 


a bill of Rading.._ 'See the article BILL. 


LADOGA LAKE, in ruſhan Finland, com- 
| municates with "the gulph of Finland by : 


the river Nieva. 

LADOGNA, or Laekboens, A 125 and 
© biſhop's ſee: 'of the kingdom of Naples, 
fiſty ve miles caſt of the city of Naples. 

IADRONE 187. 
" Pacific ocean zetween 129 and 280 of 
"north lat. and about 1468 eaſt long 

LADY's BEDSTRAW, à plant a 91 al. by 
. botaniſts gallium. des ALLIUN.. 


LapY's BOWER, the ſame with clematis, St 


dor virgin's bower. . 


! Lib: cow, in "zoology. See the, article 5 


8 HEMISPHERIA, 
LAaDY's CoMB, a plant \onherwile I 
"ſeandix. See the article Soaudix. 
LADY's FINGER, a ſpecies of vulnera 
See elne article VULNERARIA, 2 


' Lapx' $ MANTLE,.. the engliſh name of 11 | 


chimilla: See the article ALCuIMILEA; 
LaDY's SEAL, a name by which ſome i 
tamnus. Ses the article Tamnvs,. * 
Lady's Mock, the engliſh name of carda- 
mine, See the arücle CARDAMINE. 


Lavy' $ SLIPPER, the engliſh name of f the | 


eypripedium. See CYPRIPEDIUM..... 
LaDY's TRACES, à name by which ſome 
call orchis. See the article Orcnis..., 


Lapx- -DAY, in law, the 25th of March, Z 


being the annunciation of the holy vir - 
"Be" dee ä 


 certin Keul or | 


Tbeſr uſe Is to 
© ſecrete a fluid for lubricating; the y Vagina, 5 
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NDS, are ſituated' 1 ar: 
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| | law, See the ar- 
e eee 


LAS ANU R, in natural hiſtory, a genus 


of the echini marini, or centronja, with 
their mouth in the middle of the baſe of 
the ſhell; See CENTRO IJ. 
LAGOCEPHALUs, in ichthyology, a ſpe- 
Ceies of globe-fiſh, ſo called from its head 
being ſomething like that of a hare. See 


the article ORBIs. n 
LAGOEOIA, ROUND-HBADED CUMMIN, 
| in botany, a genus of the pentandria mo- 

nogynia clas of plants, the flower of which 

_ .. confiſts of five petals,” very ſhort, and bi- 


cornate there is no pericarpium, the 


the cup. : „„ 
Pzhis plant has neither the ſmell, appear- 
_ © ance; or taſte of cummin; its ſmell be- 
ing more like that of the carrot. 


' LAGOPHTHALMIA,-in ſurgery, an 


everſion and gaping of the eye · ids, other- 
__ wife called ectropium. See the article 
/ Se ot 2:14 
LASOPUS, in ornithology, a ſpecies of 
© tetrao, the whole body of which, except- 
.- ing. the tail, is White; the tail too is 
White, or at leaſt tipped with white. It 
is about the ſize of a tame pigeon-. 
LAGOS, a port-town of Portugal, in the 
province of Algarva: weſt long. 92%, 
enn at ,,, | 


LAGURUS,” in botany, a genus of the 


 trianaria-digynia clals of plants, the 


flower of which conſiſts of two oblong 
valves, and ſerves as à pericarpium to 
© mnclolſe the ſeed, which is ſingle and ariſ- 
/ OG T3 T5 
LAHOLM, a port-town of Gothland, in 
I eee ſixty miles north of Copen- 
hagen. Ts 5 IS TOE be 
'LAHOR, the capital of a province of the 
- ſame name in the hither India: eaſt lon, 
75*, and north lat. 33“. 5 
LAIER, or LAYER. See LAYER. 
LAIR, among ſportſmen, the place where 


4 I 


the deer harbour by day. This term is 
alſo uſed to ſignify a place where cattle - 
_ uſually reſt under ſome ſhelter - by which 


means the ground generally becomes en- 
riched with their dung. : x) 
LAKE, a collection of waters contained in 


ſome cavity in an inland place, of a large 


extent, ſurrounded with land, and hav- 

ing no. communication with the ocean. 
Lakes may be divided into four kinds. 
1. Such as neither receive nor ſend forth 
4 rivers, --2, Such as emit rivers, without 
receiving any. 3. Such as receive rivers, 
| Without emitting any. And, 4. Such 


* 


[1 1849: ]\. hy 


| feed, which is ſingle, being contained in 


1 


. 

as both receive and ſend forth rivers. 
Of the firſt kind, ſome are temporary 
and others perennial; moſt of thole that 
are temporary owe their origin td the 
rain, and the cavity or depreſſion of the 
lace in which they are lodged : thus in 
India there are ſeveral ſuch lakes made 
by the induſtry of the natives, of which 
ſome are a mile, and ſome two in ir- 
cuit ; theſe are ſurrounded with à ſtene 
wall, and being filled in the rainy 
months, ſupply the inhabitants in dry 
ſeaſons, who live at a-greatdiftance from - 
ſprings: or rivers. - There are alſo ſeve- 
ral of this kind formed by the inunda- 
tions of the Nile and the Niger; and in 
Muſcovy, Finland, and Lapland, there 
are many lakes formed partly by the rains 


ſnow : but moſt of the perennial lakes 
which neither receive nor emit rivers, pro- 
bably owe their riſe to ſprings at the bot- 
tom, by which they are conſtantly ſupplied, 
The ſecond kind of lakes, Which emit, 
without receiving rivers, is very mu 
merous. Many rivers flow from tie ſe 
as out of ciſterns; where: their ſprings 
being ſituated low within a hollow 
palace, firſt fill the cavity and make 
it a lake, which not being capacious 
enough to hold all the water, it aver- 
flows and forms a river's. of this Kind 
is the Wolga, at the head of the river 
Wolga; the lake Ouium, at the head of 
the Tanais; the Adac, from whence 
one branch of the river Tigris flows ; 
the Ozero, or White lake in Muſeovy, 
is the ſource of the river Shackſna, The 
E Chaamay, which emits four very 


arge rivers, which water the countries ß 


Siam, Pegu, Sc. vix. the Menan, the Aſa, 
the Caipoumo, and the Laquia, Ge. 
The third ſpecies of lakes, which re- 

ceive rivers but emit none, apparent 

owe their origin to thoſe rivers hh 
in their progreſs from their ſource, fall- 
ing into ſome extenſive cavity, are collect - 

ed together and foym a lake of ſuch di- 

mania, hs loſe as much by exha- 

lation, as it continually receives from theſe 
ſources : of this kind is that great lake 
improperly. called the Caſpian fea ; the 
lake Aſphaltites, alſo called the Dead ſea ; 
the lake of Geneva, and ſeveral others. 
Of the fourth ſpecies, Which both re- 
ceive and emit rivers, we reckon three 
kinds, as the quantity they emit is 
greater, equal, or leis than they re» 
ceive. If it be greater, it is plain that 
they mult be ſupplied by ſprings at 
11 8 te 


and partly by the melting of the ice and 4 
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water is probably _ in exhalations ; 
and if it be equal, their ſprings juſt ſup- 
ly What is evaporated by the ſun. = 
Fakes are alſo divided into thoſe of freſh 
water, and thoſe of falt. Dr. Halley is 
of opinion, that all great perennial lakes 
are (aline, either in a greater or leſs de- 
gree; and that this ſaltneſs encreaſes with 


* , 


dime and on this foundation he pr = LAMBALLA, a town of France, twenty- 
a | 


Large lakes anſwer the moſt, valuable 


a method for determining the age 
world. 5 


- purpoſes in the northern regions, the LAMBRESSE, a town of Provence, in I 
warm vapours that ariſe from them mode- mile bY. 
rating the pinching cold of thoſe climates; LAMEGO, a city of Portugal: weſt long. 


and what is ſtill a greater advantage, 


. 
= 


when they are placed in warmer climates 
t diſtance from the ſea, the ex- 


ata 
* halations raiſed- from them by the ſun, 
cauſe the countries that border upon them 
to be refreſhed with frequent ſhowers, 
- and conſequently. prevent their being 
x barren defarts. E 
LALAND, an iſland of Denmark, ſituated 
ſouth of Zeland, from which it is ſfepa- 
rated by a narrow canal: eaſt long. 12?, 
north lat. 559. on. 2 


LAMA, the ſovereign pontiff or rather 


od of the aſiatie Tartars, inhabiting the 
the country of Barantola. The lama is 
not only adored by the inhabitants of 
the country, but alſo by the kings of 
Tartary, who ſend him rich preſents, 


- tion, calling him lama-congiu, i. e. 
the everlaſting father of heaven. 
never to be ſeen but in a ſecret 
of his palace, amidſt a your number of 
lamps, ___ croſs-Jeggedt upon a cuſhion, 
and adorned all over with gold and pre- 
cious ſtones ; where, at a diſtance, they 


e is 


A | ee 0a themlelves before him, it not 


ing lawful for any to kiſt even his feet. 
Ile is called the 


lamas, that is, prieſt af prieſts. 
pPerſuade the people that he is immortal, 


the inferior prieſts, when he dies, ſubſti- 


tute another in his Read, and ſo continue 


che cheat from generation to generation. 


Theſe prieſts perſuade the people, that 
the lama was raiſed from death man 

hundred years ago, that he has lived ever 

. ſince, and will continue to live for ever. 


- -, kind. See the article SHBEP. 


A male lamb of the firſt year is called a 
wedder- hog, and the female, a ewe-hog ; 


© 67 


Sona 


lace _ 


great lama, or lama of 
And to. 
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he bottom; if leſs, the ſurplus of the 


and by blowing into the mouth, many 


have been recovered aſter appearing dead. 


The beſt ſeaſon for weaning them, is 
when they are ſixteen or ei weeks 


old ; and about Michaelmas, the males - 


- ſhould be ſeparated from the females, 


and ſuch males as are not deſigned for 


rams, gelded. 


three miles ſouth · weſt of St. Malo. 
LAMBDOIDES, in anatomy, one of the 
ſutures of the Kull. See SKULL. 


- France, nine miles north of Ai 


89 6', north lat. 41* 15%. 3 
LAMELLEE, in natural-hiftory, denates 


are compoſed of. 


LAMENESS, ameng farriers. See the ar- 


HALTING. 


the Old Teſtament, written by the pro- 
phat Jeremiah, The two firſt chapters 
of this book are employed in deſeribing 
te calamities of the ſiege of Jeruſalem. 


In. the third, the author deplores he per- 


ſecutions he himſelf had ſuffered. The 
fourth turns _ the defolatian. of tha 
city and temple, and the misfortune. of 
Zedekiah. The fiſth chapter is a prayer 
for the Jews in their diſperſion and cap⸗ 
tivity; and at the end of all, he ſpeaks 
ol the cruelty of the Edomites, who had 
inſulted Jeruſalem. in her miſery. The 
four fark chapters of the lamentations are 
an abecedary, every verſe or couplet be- 
ginning with one of the letters of the 
hebrew alphabet, in the alphabetical order. 
The ſubject is of the moſt moving kind, 
and the ftile throughout lively, pathetic, 
and affecting. Didiwe ever find; ſays 
«« Dr. South, ſorrow flowing: forth in 
« ſach a natural prevailing pathas, as in 


„ the Lamentations of Jeremy? One 
cc 


6 wrote with à tear; that every word 


„ was the noiſe of a breaking heart; 
6 that the author was a man compatted 


1% of ſorrows, diſciplined te grief from 
his infancy; one who never breathed 


s but in ſighs, nor {ſpoke but in a groan.”* 


a LAMIA, in ichthyology, a name given to 
E | - -LAMB, in aoology, the young of the ſheep - | 


the white ſhark... See SHaRK. | 
LANMLEE, in heathen. mythology, à kind 

of demons, in the form ot women, ſaid 

to have devoured children. See Don. 


the ſecond year it is called a wedder, and LAMINZE; in phyſiology, the thin plates 


— 


wy the (male a ſheave, If a lamb be ſick, | 


vhexeof many ſubſtances conſiſt. 


LAMIODONTES, 


mare's milk with water may be giv * 4 


very thin plates, ſuch as the ſcales of fin 


NTATIONS, a canonical book of 


„%% would think, that every letter was 


* 


3 
$ ; 
131 


ſiſts of one labiat 
" . in the bottom of the cup. 


* V 
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GLOSSOPETRA. | 
LAMIUM, DEAD NETTLE, in botany, a 
genus of the 5c; mere, ee, eee 

. claſs of plants, the flower ot which co 
and ringent = 
the ſeeds are four, triangular, an con- 


| wers of this plant are ſaid to 
be good in the fluor albus, dyſentery, 
and {crophulous ang. The herb is 
aperient, emollient, Inerary. 

L AMAS-vDay, a feſtival 3 on 
the firſt of Auguſt by the romiſn church, 
in memory of St. Peter's impr ifonment. 

LAMP, Aajeras, à veſſel containing oil, 


With a lighted wick, See OIL, F LAME, « 


.Fike, &c. 
Dy. St. Clair, in Phil. Traut. no bes 
the deſcription of an improvement 


© the common lamp. He pi 'opoſes that 
ſhould be made two or three inches — 
Vui.ith a pipe coming from the bottom al- 


7 melt as high as the top of the veſſel: let 
it be filled fo high with water as to cover 
.the hole of the pipe at the bottom, that 


the oil may not get in at the pipe, and. 
ſio be loſt. Then let the oil be e 
in, fo as to fill the veſſel almo 
full, Which muſt have a cover pierced - 
with as many holes as there are wicks 
© deſigned... When the veſſel is thus filled, 
And "he wicks.are lighted, if water falls 
in by drops at the pipe, it will always 
+; keep the oil at the ſame height, or very 
near; the weight of the water heing to 
that of the oil as 20 fr to 19, which in 
two or three inches makes no great differ- 
__ © : ENCE, 
dil waſtes; it will only run over at the 
top of the pipe, and what does not run 


If the water runs faſter than the 


oY 


over will come under the oil, and RP it 

_ _ it the ſame heoght. 
OC bs TH, AB (plate CLIT: 
2.) with two moveable circles DE, 
1 within it; whoſe common center 
of motion and gravity is at K, where 


their axis of motion croſs one another. 


If che lamp K C, made pretty heavy and 
moveable about its axis HI; and whoſe 


-center of grayity as at C, be cd within. 


the inner - circies! the common center of 
= of the whole machine will fall 


pivots A, 
at Was. to Abend; hence, though the 


| | whole machine be rolled along theground, 
or . in * * the flame will 


NE. » 


0 1867 1 
Lee in natural hiſtory, the 
ame with the Sloſſopetra, See the article | 


brim 


ELANCASTER, the 


LANCET, a chi 


. C ; and by reaſon of the 
D, E, H, I, will be always 


10 1. 4 N 
As be uppermoſt, and the oi) det 
It is in this manner they hang: the come. 
ps at ſea, and thus hood all the moon 

anterns be made, that are carried bete 

- coaches, chaiſes, and the like. | 


LAMP-BLACK, among colourmen. See the 


article BLAcx. 

LAMpADARV, an officer in the i 
church of Conſtantinople, ſo called from 
his employment, which was to take care 


of the lamps, and to carry = taper be- 


fore the emperor or patriarch when they 
went to church, or in proceſſion. 


 EAMPAS, LAMPERS; :: or LaMPRASS, 


among ſarriers, a fwelling and inflam- 
mation in the roof of a horſe's mouth ſo 

called becauſe it is cured by burning with 
a lamp or hot iron, in which operation 

great care ſhould be taken not to touch 
the bone. 


t LAMPERN; in ichthyolagy, a ſpecies, * f 


petromyzon, with a ſing 
teeth in the verge of — befide 
the lower large ones.” It grows to about 
a foot long, though moſt of thoſe uſually 
caught are under that ſtandard: - See the 
article PETROMYZON. : 
LAMPREY, lampetra, another ſpecies of 


e row of little 


| petrs we orgs with about twenty rows of 
teeth. $ to two feet and un half, 
or more, in length. It is caught in fome 


 laigz rivers near the fea; but is much dels 
frequent than the former ſpecies. 


LAMFPSACUs, à port - town of the leer 
Aſia, at the entrance of the Proapantis, | 


_ oppoſite to Gallipoh, ſituatedeighty miles 
ſouth-weft of Conſtantinople : caſt long. 
289, north lat. 40“ 127. 

LAMPSANA, or Lavsanagin botany, | 

See- the article LAPSOAN aA. 
urity-town of Lan- 

caſhire: welt long: 2* 44 north lat. . 

It fends two members to parliamentt 


a ſpear's point. 
rurgical inſtrumert, {4 


pointed, and two-edged, chiefly avg. 


opening veins in the operation of phle- 
botomy; or bleeding; alſo. for -aying 


open a ceſſes, tumours, Sc. 


A fargeon ſhauld never be without ſorhe : 


of theie of different ſizes. See two de- | 
ſcribed in plate CLH: 

LANCHANG,. tlie | tal df, the king- 
_ of Laos, i in the furtlier India: e 


og. 101, north at. 200 
LAN LANO, z city vf Italys in the king - 
dom of Naples, W nent . 
roy bf 


ad 


* 4 


* 


© LANCEOLATED Lear, ons reien, 


az 
Fol 

E 7 
| 
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L AN 
Venice : eaſt long. 159 25, north lat. 
nad. £3 ON 
LAND; in a limited ſenſe, denotes arable 
round, See the articles EAKTH, SOIL, 
-HUSSANDRY, Cc. | | 


It is alſo uſed for\meadow-ground, paſ- 


tue wood, commons, Ce. See the ar- 
ticles Ma bow, PASTURE, Sc. 
Land; in the ſea-language, makes part of 
ſepetal compound terms: thus land- aid, 
or to lay the land, is juſt to loſe ſight of 
it. Land locked; is when land lies all 
round the ſhip, ſo that no point of the 
compaſs is open to the ſea: if ſhe is at 
anchor in ſuch a place, ſhe is aid to ride 
land- locked, and is therefore concluded 
io ride ſafe from the violence of winds 
and tides. Land- mark, any mountain, 
rock, ſteeple, tree, & c. that may ſerve to 
make the land known at ſea. Land is 
ut in, a term uſed to ſignify that ano- 


ther point of land hinders the ſight of 


that the ſhip came from. Land to, or the 
mip lies land to, that is, ſhe is ſo far from 


* ſhore that it can only be juſt diſcerned. 


Land tun, is a wind that in almoſt all 

- hot countries blows at certain times from 
the ſhore in the night. To ſet the land, 
that. is, to ſee by the compaſs how it 
1 | „ 


E LANDAFF; acity and biſhep's ſce of Gla- 


morganſmre, in ſouth Wales, twenty-fix 
miles north-weſt of Briſtol :; weſt long. 
3* zol, north lat. 319 33% 


LANDAU, a city of Germany, in the cir- 
„ele of the Upper Rhine, and landgravate 


of Alſace, ſituated fifteen miles ſouth- 
. welt of Spire: caſt long. 89, north lat. 
a | | "I 


- LANDEN, a ſmall town of the auſtrian 


Netherlands. in the province of Brabant, 
- Eighteen miles ſouth-eaſt of Louvain, 
and twenty miles north of Namur. 


| LANDRECY, a town of the french Ne- , 
. .- . therlands, in the province of Hainault : 


ealt long. 30 25 north lat. 50® 5. 


-LANDSCROON, a port-town of Sweden, 


in the province of Gothland, and terri- 

- tory of Schonen, ſituated on the Baltic 
Fea, within the ſound : eaſt long. 14 2007 
north lat. 55 42 | 


[ 386k ]. IAN. 


rural ſcene, as hills, yalleys, rivers, coun- 


-try-hoaſes, Sc. where human figures are 
only introduced as accidents. * * 


0 


In painting landſkips the following rules 


will be found of uſe. 1. Always ex- 


- preſs a fair horizon, ſhewing the heavene 


cloudy or clear, more or lels, according 


to the occaſion ; and if the ſun is ex- __ 
preſſed at all, let it be either at riſing or 


- ſetting, and as it were behind or over 
- tome hill. The moon and ſtars are ſel- 
dom or never depicted, unleſs in twilight 

pieces, becauſe all things are ſuppoſed 


io be ſeen by day. 2. Obſerve to Make 


the ſun's light reflect upon all the objects 
the ſame way, and the ſhadows to fall 


the contrary way. 3. Take tare to aug · 


ment or leſſen things proportionally, as 


they are ſuppoſed to be nearer or farther 
from the eye, 4. In expreſſing things 


Ki large diſtances, as ten, twenty, or 
ifty miles off, where the object is hard 


to be diſcerned; as whether it be temple, 
caſtle, houſe, or the like, ſhew no par- 
ticuſar ſigns thereof, or any eminent diſ- 
tinction, but rather as weakly, faintly, 
and conſuſedly, as the eye judges of it. 
5. H landſkips be laid in colours, the 
farther you go, the more you muſt lighten 


It with a thin and airy blue, to make it 
ſeem as if it were afar off, beginning at 


firſt with a dark green, fo driving it by 
degrees into a_ blue, according tothe 
diſtance. . 6. Make your landſkip to 
ſhoot, as it were, one part lower than 
another, maki. 
higheſt, and thoſe that are farther off to 
ſhoot away under that, that the landſkip 
- may appear to be taken from the top of 
an hi. 7, Let every thing have its 


the neareſt place or hill 


proper motion, as in trees when they 


are ſhaken with the wind, making the 
imaller boughs yielding, the ſtiffer leſs 
; bending ; in clouds, that they follow 
the winds 3 in rivers, the general cur- 


rent, and flaſhing of the waters againſt . 


the boat-fides. 8. In the ſea, the waves 


and other proper-agitations; the rolling 
of the billows, the tumbling of veſſels 
up and down, the ſhips floating; ſome 
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dipt, ſome half drowned, ſome ſtanding 
almoſt an end, ſome hid almoſt with the 
waves, by means of the uncertainty of 
the ſurges, others endeavouring to 3 
9. In the motion of waters falling from 
an high place, but eſpecially when they 
fall upon rocks and ſtones, you muſt re- 


E +LANDSHULT, a city of Germany, and 
tte capital. of Lower Bavaria, ſituated 
\ forty. miles north-eaſt of Munich: eaſt 

Jong: > 6% north lat. 489 00. 
2B JAN SKIP, orLannscaps, in painting, 
1 che view or proſpect of a country, ex- 
EF — tended as far as the eye will reach. ; 


—— ̃ͤͤꝗ.j at re tens nt ner 
__ OO. bs 


: reſent it leapi ir. | 
hy Langſkips are eſteemed one of the loweſt . U rinkling all 5 : . yn L 
we of painting, reprſenting ſome - thing that moves, whether Mentally e 
_: : accis 
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- accidentally, have its proper repreſenta- 
tion. 10, Let the work imitate the ſeaſon 
it 
tend it for a winter piece, repreſent fel- 
ling of woods, lich 
fowling by night, hunting of bears or 
' foxes in the ſnow, making the trees every 
where naked or laden with ſnow or a 
..  hoar froſt; the earth bare, without green- 
neſs, flowers, or eattle; the air thick or 
heavy; the water frozen, with carts paſ- 
ſing over it, and boys playin 
-  &c, 11. Laſtly, let every lite 


_ graces, as the farm-houſe, wind-mill, 
VPoater- mill, woods, flocks of ſheep, 
_ - herds of cattle, pilgrims, ruins of temples, 
' caſtles, and monuments, with a thouland 


ſuch other things only proper to particu- 


lar ſubjects. x "Fo 
.LANDSPERG, the name of two towns 


in Germany; one ſituated on the river 


Warta, thirty-two miles north-eaſt of 


2 
3 


in Bavaria, enty-three miles ſouth 


LANERK, aparliament-town of Scotland, 


miles ſouth eaſt of Glaſgow, 
LANGEAC, .a town of France, forty 


miles ſouth of Clermont. 


between Zela and Funen. 


LANGRRL short, at ſea, that conſiſting 
of two bars of iron, joined by a chain 


or ſhackle, and having half a ball of iron 
fixed on each end; by means of which 
"apparatus, it does great execution among 

2: 7 the'enemy's Trigg. #7, 7 
_ *LANGRES, a great city of Champaign, 


peers of France: eaſt long. 5* 22, and 
Rnmorth lat 48 . 
LANGUAGE, a ſet of words which any 
people have agreed upon, whereby to 
communicate their thoughts to each other. 


11 Buffer obſerves, that the firſt principles 
of all languages may be reduced to ex- 
I - reſſions, ſignifying, firſt, the ſubjet 

ſpoken of; ſecondly, the thing affirmed 


- - of it andthirdly, the circumſtances of 
the one and the other: but as each lan- 


© \each of theſe, a language is only to be 
looked on as an aſſemblage of expreſſions, 
i, | which chance or caprice has eitabliſhed 
among a certain people. Hence we find, 


+ that jt is uſage and cuſtom that are the 


9 


is intended to repreſent; as if you in- 


ing upon the ice, 


open it, 
3 | ave its 
proper parerga, adjuncts or additional 


Frankfort upon the Oder; and the other, 
of 


fſituated on the river Clyde, twent7 


LANGLAND, an iſland of Denmark, ſitu- 
ated in the ſtreight called the Great Belt, 


tze biſhop of Which is one of the twelve 


guage has its peculiar ways of denoting + . 
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rules of a languige ; and theſe! he 
their empire independent of reaſon, or 


any other cauſe: nor has reaſon any 
thing to do in language, unleſs to "Rudy 


or teach it ſuch as it is: here then com- 


mences grammar, a juſt plan of which 
_ ſuppoſes a language already introduced 
buy uſe, and without pretending to Alter er 


amend a tittle, only furniſhes refleftions 


called rules, to which the manners of 
ſpeaking uſed in that language may be 
reduced: this aſfemblage of reflections 
is 
language. See GRAMMAR. LY 
It is chance then to which we "owe 
uſage, and uſage that makes the rules 
and meaſures of a language. Uſage in- 
deed is ſomewhat dubious, and may. be 
divided into good and bad; the differ- 
ence between the two being this, that 
the former is better eſtabliſneg or au- 
thorized than the latter; and tHe dif- 


dead languages, than the writings of the 


being allowed the beſt authors in the 
language, who wrote when the ſtate 
was in its greateſt glory. Thus the age 
of Auguſtus being 


good latin which is conformable to the 
manners of s uſed by authors 
who wrote within fifty years before, or 
after the reign of that emperor.” As to 
the living languages, the good uſage, or 
mode, is that which obtains amongſt che 
moſt eminent perſons, whether as. to 
quality and authority, or as to learning, 
and the reputation of writing well. 
There is found a 22 57555 reſemblance 
between the genius of each people, and 
the language they |ſpeak. Thus the 
| Greeks, a polite but voluptuoùs people, 
had a language perfectly unable 
of delicacy and ſweetneſs. The Romans, 
who ſeemed oy born to command, had 
a Janguage noble, nervous, and auguſt z 
and their deſcendants, the Italians, are 
ſunk into ſoftneſs andeffeminancy, which 
is as eaſily perceiyable in their language, 
as in their manners. The language of 
the Spaniards is full of that haughtineſs 
which conſtitutes the diſtinguiſhing cha- 
racter of the people. The French, Who 
have a world of vivacity, have a lan- 
guage that runs extremely briſk and 
ively. And the Engliſh who are natu- 
rally blunt, thoughtful, . and of few 
© Words, have a language exceeding ſhort, 
75 I „ 
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ference of authority is no mare, in the 


- 


what we call the grammar of that I 


beſt authors in that langaage; thoſe . 


e moſt diftinguiſhed * 
period in the roman hiſtory, we call that 


e, full 
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8 . PRRTOIA X. 
' Languages are in general divided into 
| .. oviginal or mother, tongues, as the he- 


** bs 


* 


Nhe 


neiſe, and ſenten dus. See th 5 
KERR, LA, ITALIAN, SPANISH, 
"FRENCH and ExeLISH-. 


hy The diverity of languages 18 generally 


Allowed to have taken its riſe from the 


9 a | aſton at the tower of Babel, both 


by es, Chriſtians, and Mabemetans; 
bat the manner in which. this diverſmy 
effected, is Kill in diſpute among 
w TRIS 
"As to ide point of antiquity and [i 
. ority. among languages, that too. has 
* been extremely controverted. The Egyp- 
anz and Phrygians diſputed concerning 

antiquity of cheir languages: the 
rabs ditpute the point of antiquity with 


. 


"the Jews ; bus theſe, jealous even to ex- 


- ceſs of the honour of their nation, poſi- 
tively infft that the hebrew tongue, ſuch 
- as is found in the holy 1 is the 
ns * 

5 4 language, and that ſpoken by 


the firſt man ; while others contend that 
ie bebrew, chaldee, and arabic are only 


_ -vialefts of the original tongue. How- 


©. ever that be, the arabic is held to be the 
+ ” molt copious of all languages. See the 


" articles ARABIC, CHALDEE, HEBREW, 


* 


"brew and arabic in the eaſt, the teutonic 
4 and ſclavonic in the welt 
Languages are alſo diſtinguiſhed into 
_ dead or learned languages, and living 


1 8 kee ; the former are thoſe only 
= which fubfiſt in books, And which mutt _ 


| be learned by the rules of grammar 


as 
+= the greek, hebrew, ſyriac, and haldee 3 
_ and the latter are thoſe ſtill ſpoken in 


3 fome country or other, and which may 


earned by converſation ; the moit 


”*Hoted among theſe are the french, italian, 


ſpaniſh, apd engliſh, 
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ious. See the articles LANIERS, or LanN1ERs: SeeLANNIERS. 


LANIGEROUS, an appellation given to 


N 


Whatever bears wool, See \ 
Lanigerous trees are fu 


OOL., -: 
| ch as bear a woolly 
ſubſtance, as in the catkins of 


or downy 


the willows, Sc. 


LANIUs, the BUTCHER-BIRD, in orni- 


7 


- 


*thology, a ſpecies of falcon, with black 
8 a variegated belly. 


legs, a, grey back, and 
See ee FALCON, 


Tuis is the ſmaſſeſt of all the birds of 


prey, uſed by falconers ; being ſcarce 


equal to the black - bird in ſiae. 
LANNAR, or LANNEREF, the blue legged 
falcon, with oblong, black and white 


pots. It is a very beautiful bird, about 
the ſize of a common crow, very bold, 
and uſually kept for he diverſion of 


hawking. See HAWKING. 


LANNIERS, of LANNIARDS, in a ſhip, 


are ſmall ropes reeved into thedeadm:m's 


eyes of all ſhrowds, either to flacken 


them or to ſet them taught: the ſtays of 
all maſts are alſo fet taught by lanniers. 


LANTANA, in botany, a genus of the 


didynamia angioſpermia claſs of plants: the 
flower is monopetalous, with a plain and 


quinquifid limb : the fruit is a roundiſh 


unilocular drupe, which meludes a bilo- ; 


. cular nut, containing two oblong kernels. 
LANTERLOO; or Loo, a game at cards, 


E | yor Felt. See the articles 
Setsvonic and Tkuro nic. 


* 


LANGUED, in heraldry, expreſſes ſuch 


* = aniinals Whole tongue appearing out of 
8 the mouth, 1s ES of oy. colour 
- from that of the bod 7. 
'LANGUEDOC, a province of France, 
'”” bounded by 


4 


"33 254, © SOIT 


Lionois, on the north; by 
8 river Rhone, which divides it from 
1 1 * and Provence, on the eaſt; by 
hee Mediterranean and the Pyrenees, on 
+" the ſouth; and by Guienne and Gaſcony, 
dn ide weſt, ns | 
py, NGUOR, among ph 
„Freit weakneſs —— lols of ſtrengt at- 
fenden with a dejection ar mind; ſo 
ak the patients can ſcarce walk, or even 
fand upright, but are apt to faint away. 


phyſicians, fignifies 


played ſeveral. ways, whereof we ſhall 
only mention two, „ * 

The firſt way is this : lift for dealing, 
and the beſt put carries it : as many, 
play as the cards will permit; five 
dealt to each, and then turning up trump. 


Now if three, four, five, or fix play, they 
may lay out the threes, fours, tives, fes, 
de quickly looed; or, if they would have 
the loos come faſt about; then they are 


and ſevens, to the intent they ma 


» — 


to play with the whole pack. | 


Having dealt, ſet up five fcores, or chalks. 
Then aſk every one, beginning with the 


| eldeſt in hand, whether they will play, 


or paſs from the benefit of the game; 


may 
being 8 


72 4 
1 


* 


xt 


and here it is to be obſerved, that the 


cards have the ſame values as in honours. 
See the article HonDuks,, 
| leale, from a penny to à pound x 
.and if looed, that is, win never a trick, 
yo muſt lay down to the ſtock ſo much 
for your five cards, a8 you 2 upon 
every one of them. Every dea 

ſcore, and for every 
up à ſcore, till the drt 


Lou may pla upon/every card what ſum | 
vou pl Ir 


: 


5 15 


tick you win ſet 


ſcores are out; 


then counting your ſcores, or the numbers 
of the tricks you have won, you are to 


[254 
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— 


5 
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take from the Rock in proportion to the 
value. A fhuſh, er five cärds of à fuit 
looes all the other hands, and fweeps the 
board; and if there be two fluſhes,” the 
-eldeſt in hand hath the advantage 
knave of clube, called paam, has this 
privilege, thay he makes a ſuit with any 
other. cards, and faves the perſon da op 
has him from being looech 
Phe other way is this'z the dealer” lay 
for every card, as 


cards being dealt, all muſt j if 
be looed, they muſt each 5 down 


much as the cards are valued at, for their 
100; and if the perſom next dealing be 


- Jooed, he muſt lay down double the {aid 
--fum, © wiz. one for 3 and the 
. other for his loo. In caſe of a loo, the 
1 are aſked, whether they will 


. or not; beginning at the eldeſt 
: Hand ; 


but if chers is no loo, they mult 
afl play as at —4 5 and this debe, 
if there be Ie a loo, the mone 
2 be divided by the ameſters; z according'to 


dhe number of their tricks, or ſeft till dne 


be looed, as they ſhall judge proper. 
LANTERN, Crier 8 to 
carry a candle in; being a kind of cover 
ufually made of white 3 iron, with ſaſhes 
. of ſome tranſparent matter, as glaſs, 
horn, &c. to tranſmit the light. 


Dark LANTERN, one with only one open- 
ing, which may alſo be cloſed up When 


chs light is to be entirely hid; or — 
hen there is occaſion for the aſſiſtance 
. the light to diſcover ſome obſect. 


Ea of LANTERNS, a chineſe feſtival b. | 


erved on the fifteenth day of the firſt 
- month, when every chineſe ſets out a 


large lantern, illuminated with a _ x | 
nterns 


number of wax- candles. Theſe la 


are more or leſs ſplendid, in proportion 


to the eireumſtances of the owner: ſome 


of them are valued at ten thouſand 


crowns, on account of the decorations 
-* beſtowed on them; theſe are from twenty 
to thirty feet diameter, and ſerve as a 
Kind) of halls, in which they make ſump- 
tuous entertainments. 


The chineſe aſcuibe the riſe of this feſti- 
val to an ng accident which hap- 


-  pened inthe family of a certain mandarin, 


134 whoſe daughter, ny ſhe was walking one 
_ --:evening on che bank of a river, felt in 


and was drowned;: on which her father, 
1 it is Gid, went in ſearck of her with a 
great number of lanterns, and that the 


| e 18 ag, OTE: up in re- the light, e 4 cencave hf 


1 Ins 1 


aſcribe it ta an extaiagant pro 
| 2 their emperors, Who ſhut himſelf up 


Humber of ſple 


pleaſe" to play =: and the 


thin g 


lantern ABCD. Sectheartic 
\  OBSCURA., 
And here we may . wah if the 


f 2 © 7-79 Ln oy = 
$ % , | \ 
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t 
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* 
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membrance of 3 ber. 


his concubines in a ma yiſicene 
cake: which he illuminated with/a 
ndid lanterns ; when the © 


chineſe, ſcandalized at his behaviour; de- 


_  moliſhed his palace and hung the lanterns 
all over the city. 
s Magic LANTERN, an optic machine, wherh- 


by little painted images are repreſented 


ſo much magnified, as to be acounted the 
effet of magic by the ignofünt. 

The contrivance ig briefly this : ABCD 
* (plate CLII. fig. 4.) is 4 33 


from whoſe ſide there pr r a ſquare 
tube Il me, config f . 
the outermoſt of which 1 In flides 


over the other, ſo as that the whole 


tube may be lengthened or ſhortened by 
that means. In t e end of the armw #1 


is fixed a convex glaſt æ¶ĩ about de, there. 
- 18 4 contrivance for admitting and placiy 

| 5 an object, 4 e, painted in dies 
may 


tranſparent colours, on a Fo chin 
1 ; which object is there tõ be 
rted. This is uſually ſome lu 


"oh frightful repreſentation, the more want — 
divert the ſpectators : b hc is 4 b 
_ vex glaſs, placed in the ather g k 
the prominent tube, the only uſe of ,s 
is to eaſt-the Hehe of the flame @ i ike 


deep con- 


on the picture 4 e, painted on the 
Mia. Hence, if the object 
laced farther: from. the glals + them 
Its focus, it is manifeſt that the diftint 


image of the object will be projefied? 
the g laſs th on the oppoſite White 


PH, at fg; and that in an ere&poltures 


ſo that, in effect, this appearance of hhEʒ. 
magie lantern is che ſame with that of the. . I 

cam̃era obſcura, or darkened room line 
here the chamber EFGH is f 8 


quite dark, excepting the fi 


t in the 
* CAMERA 


tube bat luc be contracted, and there 
the glaſs & brought nearer the 9 as 2 


the repreſentation Y ſhall be 
much the larger, and ſo mue . i 


diſtant from the glaſs #/ ; ſo that the 


_ ſmalleſt picture at 4% may he projected at 
9 E, in any greater proportion fequſted, 


within due limits: whenee it is, chat 


this lantetn got the name of lanterna 
: megalographica. On the other hand Pro- 
traci 


the tube will diminiſh̃ the 0h 2 
Inſtead of the convect glaſs te heig 


3 


lum, 


, 7" 

wr 3} 

of one 2 
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LANTERN, in architebty 


8 give light, and ſerve as a crowning to 


LANs, the ſoft down of plants, like 


Ae, acity of France, in the province 
-— of the Ile. of France, fituated in eaſt 


LAOS, a _—_ of the ' farther India 
in Aſia, bounde 


2, Cambodia, on the ſouth; and by Ava 


See the article RuuE x. 


it very valuable, whereby, after diſlodg- 
ing the viſeid humours, it reſtores the The oriental ruby, ſa 


+ LAPIDARY, an artificer, who cuts pre- | 
Phe art of cutting precious ſtones is of 


di it but lately, have notwithſtanding 

_ - carriedthis art to a very great perfection, 
_ -+ but not in any degree ſuperior to the 
There are various machines employed in 


7 [4 * 
. * 
— Far nerd Hr Boer, 
7 2 5 
5 9 


dio their quality : the diamond, which is 
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T 

dum, its focus bein nearer han chat 5 extremely hard, is cut on a Wheel of fot 
2 — 3 this focus, they place -ſteel, turned by. a mill, with diamond- 
„the candle. 3 a duſt, tempered with olive-oil, which alſo 
| ſerves to poliſh it. 1 


* 
3 
% 


we, a one 
- raiſed over the of ef a building, to | 
2 . a wheel or mill, as repreſented in plate 
CII. fig. 5. is as follows: a is the pincers; 
5, the ſcrew of the pincers; c, the ſhell 
that carries the maſtic and the diamond; 

d, the maſtic that ſoſtens the diamond at 
the end of the ſhell 3e, the diamond pre- 
ſented to the wheel, to be cut facetwile ; 
V, the iron-wheel turning on its pivot; 


fabric. | | 

The term lantern is alſo uſed for a ſquare 
cage of carpentry, placed over the ridge 
_ of a corridor, or gallery, between two 
rows of ſhops, to illumine them; like 
that of the 8 Exchange of London. 
LANTERNISTS, a + denomination aſ- 
+ famed by the academicians of Tholouſe. 


that growing on the fruit of the peach- 

- Kee. 3 whente ſuch plants are termed | 

Januginous. Wt | 

LANZO, a town of Italy, in the terri- 

- tory. of Piedmont, ſituated fifteen miles 
north of Turin. | | 


weights, wherewith the pincers are load- 
ed at pleaſure to keep them ſteady ; i, a 
wooden wheel; 4, he axe of the wheel. 
It is bended and makes an elbow under 
the wheel, to receive the impulſion of a 
bar that does the office of a r 
, 


LAODICEA, an antient city of the leſſer handle; J, the ſole or ſquare piece of fiet 


Aha,fituatedeaſt of Epheſus, nowinruins. wherein the pivot of the tree or axis 


moves ; m, the turning handle, that ſets 
+ long. 3 45', lat. 49 37. | 
1 - wherewith a hogſhead is broached, will 

give an idea of this kind of motion zz, 
the catgut-ſtring, that goes round both 
the iron and the wooden Wheels. If the 


by China on the north; 
. by Tonquin, on the eaſt; by Siam and 


aud Pegu, on the weſt, - wooden wheel is twenty times larger than 
LAOTUNG, or LSAO TUNG. See the the iron- one, the latter ſhall make twenty 
. article LN AO TUNG. 5 5 


turns upon the diamond, whilſt the large 


LAPATHUM, the vocx, in botany, is wheel makes but one round its axis 


— made by Linnzus, one genus with ſorrel, and whilſt the boy gives, without any 
- and deſcribed under the name rumex. reſiſtance, a hundred impulſions to the 


The oxylapathum-root is chiefly uſed 
. externally 125 the itch, and other cuta- grinding wheel. V 
- neous foulneſſes, made into an ointment The diamond-cutter follows the work 
With lard. | Internally, it makes an ex- with his eyes, without taking any other 
cellent ingredient in diet-drinks and de- 
coctions, intended againſt the ſcurvy, and 


8 


of the diamond to bite ys a new ſurtace; 


All other diſeaſes of the ſkin-: for beſides and of timely throwing upon it, with a 
its aperient and attenuant quality, it is few drops of oil, the minute particles of - 
the diamond's firſt ground one againſt, 

the other, to begin the cutting of them. 


ſſeſſed of an aſtringency that renders 


_— and topaz, 


tone of the parts, are cut on a copper- w 


cious ſtones. See the article GEM. 


| of 0 p | tripoli and water. Thehyacinth, emerald, 
tantiquity. The French, tho' they fell 


neſs with the other, are cut on a leaden 

_ Wheel with (malt and water, and poliſh- 

ed on a tin- wheel with tripoli. The tur- 

N . quois of the old and new rock, giraſol 

the cutting of precious ſtones, according and opal, are eut and poliſhed ON A 
Wooden wheel with tripoli alſo, > 
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The deſcription. of the- diamond-catters | 


, iron-pegs, to fix and keep the pincers 
5 Ready ; by ſmall pigs of lead of — ; 


the wheel a- going by means of the elbow 
of its axis. The elbow. of the piercer 


turning handle, the diamond experiences 
a thouſand times the friction of the whole 


ſhare in it than that of changing the place FT 


1 eel with diamond- 
dauſt, tempered with olive oil, and are 
poliſhed on another copper wheel with . 


amethyſt, - garnets, . agates, and other 
ſtones, not of an equal degree of hard- 
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| The Japidaries of Paris have been a cor- doſe being from five grains to a Krüss. 


aration. ſince the year 1290. It is go- 
2 5 by four jurats, who ſuperintend 
cheir rights and privileges, viſit the maſter 
workmen, take care of the maſter- piece 
of workmanſhip, bind apprentices, and 
adminiſter the freedom. . 
LAPIDARY is alfo uſed for a virtuoſo ſkilled 
in the nature, kinds, Cc. of precious 
ſtones, or a merchant who deals in them. 
LAPIDARY-STYLE denotes the ſtyle pro- 
er for monumental or other inſcriptions; 
avis a ſort of medium between proſe 
and verſe. The jejune and brilliant are 
here equally to be avoided. Cicero has 
preſcribed the rules of this ſtyle. 44 Ac- 
< cedat, oport et oratio varia, vehiemens, 
<c-plena ſpirits. Omnium ſententiarum 
4 pravitate, omnium yerborum ponderi- 
4 bus, eſt utendum.” n 
The lapidary-ſtyle, which was loſt with 


the antient monuments, has been re- 


trieved at the beginning of this age by 


count Emanuel Teſoro, It is now uſed 


various ways, at the beginning of books; 


poſed, in it, whereof we have no ex- 
Ample among the antients. For an ex- 
ample of the manner of it among the 
greeles, ſee EPITAPH, 8 
LAPIDESCENT, ſomething that »petri- 
fies, or turns to ſtone. See STONE. 
The waters of many ſprings are im- 


pregnated with lapideſcent particles of 


par, wherewith bodies immerſed in them 
being cruſted over, are ſaid to be petri- 


„ fied. See PETRIFACTION. . 
LAPIS, in general, is uſed to denote a 


ſtone of any kind. See STONE. 

But beſides this, its moſt common ac- 
 <eptation, the term lapis is applied by 
_ *phyficians, ſurgeons, and chemiſts, to 

ſeveral other ſubſtances, as well as dif- 

' ferent. kinds of ſtone. 1. The lapis 

armenus, an ochre of copper, of a dee 
blue colour, is a violent emetic, the dole 


being from five to ten grains: it is one 


of the ſineſt blues that nature furniſhes 
for painting, and in oil makes a colour 
that will ſtand without alteration, almoſt 
as well as true ultra- marine. 
ochre of the hops improperly called 
lapis armenus, is enly a ſoſt and friable 
earth. 2. Lapis bezoardicus foſſilis, or 
foſſile bezoar, is only the rough purple 
geodes, which contains in it a fine earth, 
laid to be a very powerful ſudorific, and 
'- a Night aſtringent. It is given in the 


| (\mall:pox and meaſles, and againſt the 


of venomous animals; the uſual 
1 . 4 4.4 _ 3 e 


and even epiſtles dedicatory are com- 


The blue 


3 a4” n ** 
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3. Lapis calaminarisz See CALAMINARIs, 
4: Lapis calcarius.” See L1ME-STONE: 


5: 1 ceratites, foſſile unicorn's horn. 
See 'UNIGORN'S HORN. 6. Lapis di- 


vinus. See DIyINE-STONE. - 7. Lapis 
galactites. See GALACTITES. 8. Lapis 
hzmatites. See 'HAMATITES. 9. Lapis 
hibernicus, / iriſh” flate, a ſlate firongly: 
impregnated with alum, and often con- 
taining a portion of yitriol ; of A ſoft 
and more friable texture than any of 
the other ſtones of that "claſs 3 of a 
duſkiſh colour, and remarkably heavy. - 
It is given in powder as a ſtyptic in all 
kinds of hzmorrhages, with” ſucceſs, 
10. Lapis infernalis, the lunar cauſtic; 
a preparation uſually made from an eva- . 
porn ſolution of ſilver, but much 
etter made from the cryſtals of filver inthe 
following eaſy manner, See CRYSTAL, 
Put the cryſtals of filyer into a clean glaſs- 
veſlel, ſet it over burning charcoal; and 
let the cryſtals melt: when no more 
_ ſmoke ariſes from the melted matter; pour 
it out of the glaſs into little cylindric 
cavities, formed in clay, or into any - 
thing elſe that will give it an oblong. 
form. As ſoon as the matter is cold, take 
it out of the mould, wrap it in ſome 
warmed paper, and dry it thoroughly in 
it; then wipe the ſurface, and put it 
into a clean and dry bottle, and cork it 
well up. It will keep thus many years. 
It is a very powerful cauſtic, eating away 
the fleſh, and even the bones it is ap- 
_ pligd to, only moiſtening the end of it 
firſt. 17. Lapis judaicus. See EW 
- STONE. 12. Lapis lazuli. See LAZULI1. 
13. Lapis melitites of the antients, an 
indurated clay, very heavy, of a pale 
_ white colour, with a faint caſt of greyiſh- | 
neſs in it, variegated with ſpots, clouds, 
and veins of a pale yellow. It was an- 
tiently uſed in Egypt and Ethiopia; at 
preſent it is often met with in the ger⸗ 
man mines, and in the beds of ſeveral 
rivers, both in France and Italy. The 
antients eſteemed it as a vulnerary and 
_ narcotic. ' They ground” it down. into 
a thick liquor with Water, and waſhed 


ulcers with it. They 1 it inter ä 


rations in ſurgery, it arder to- prevent 
their feeling the pal. n pre it is 
little known in the word, and s uſed 
for no better purpoſe than that of mark 
ing in the manner of chalk. © 14. Eapis 
morochthus of the antievts,” now Falle! 
french chalk, is much tae fame Kind win - 
11 E "CE 


| nally to people who were 
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being extremel e, ſmooth, and 
glolly, when rubbed : the antients had 
It as well az the former from Egypt and 
Ethiopia, but the world is now ſupplied 
rith it from France, where it is in great 
hundance : the antients eſteemed it an 
aſtringent and lithontriptic : they alſo 


" uſed « collyrium made of it in diſorders 


of the eyes and eye-lids: however, at 
preſent, we. know nothing of it, but that 
ut ſeems to take ſpots out of clothes better 

an . and that it marks 
better than chalk. 15. Lapis nephriticus, 


” - nephritic one, a ſpecies of jaſper. See 
| Thaeyn. It is found on the ſurface of the 


earth, and in the beds of riverg.in many 
part of America; it is pretended to have 
rodigious virtues as 2 diuretic, and 
o exert them in their full force on be- 


ing worn externally. The indians wear 


it alſo as a gem cut into various forms, 
and hung to their lips, 16. Lapis ſe- 
Jenites, or moon-ſtone; that ſpecies of the 


re LAR; 
_the former indurated clays but more fine z 
denle, 


= 


| uſed inſtead of horn, for, lanterns 3 and 
the minute bodies intended for miero - 


ſcopic obſervation are preſerved between 
plates of it. 18. Lapis thyites of Dio- 
ſcorides, is an. elegant and beautiful ſub- 


ſtance of the nature of thoſe bodies al- 


ready mentioned, under the name of 


lapis melitites, and lapis morocthus; the 


antients uſed it in diſtemperatures of the 
eyes, as they did the melitites. 


LAPLAND, the moſt northerly part of | 


Europe, divided into Norwegian Lap- 
land, Swediſh Lapland, and Ruſſian 
Lapland: it lies between 10 and 35? of 
Kay long. and between 65 and 725 of 
north lat. 


LAPPA, BURDOC, in Tournefort's ſyſtem 


of botany, the ſame with the arctium 
of Linnæus. EL eng 1 

It is a genus of the /pngene/a polygamia 
claſs e its ha leaves, and ſeeds 


are uſed in medicine, and ſaid to be ſub- 
aſtringent and diuretic, and good in the 


ite moo : aſthma, ſpitting of blood, &c. its ſeed is 
Felenites uled in medicine is the common eſteemed a powerful lithontriptic. 
thin ” pellucid romboidal kind. See LAPSA, denotes a patron's neglect, or 
$ SELENITES. This is a beautiful foſſil, omiſſion to preſent to a church within 
. perfectly pure from any extraneous mix - fix months after it becomes vacant. When 
4 tures, of a regular and determinate figure after a vacancy the patron. does not pre- 
= like that of the cryſtals of blue vitriols ſent in fix months, the ordinary has the 
3 It is of various fires, from one tenth of next fix months to collate to the benefice 3 
3 an inch in diameter, tofix or more inches. and if he does not preſent within that time, 
Id is found in ſtrata of clay, uſually of the metropolitan; has farther: fix. months 
4 the blue tough kind. It is a powerful to do it in; and if he ſhould fail in doing 
3 aſtringent, and is of great effect in di - it in his time, the next fix months de- 
4 arrhaeas, dyſenteries, and hæmorrhages volves to the crown. ol 
4 of all kinds. It'is not much known in LAQUEUS, in ſurgery, a kind of ligature — WM; 
I "the ſhops, tho" it ſtands in moſt books ſo contrived, that when ſtretched by any |} | 
3 on the materia medica. 17. Lapis ſpecu- weight, or the like, it draws. up cloſe. . 
I laris, e e or iſinglals, a foſſil Its uſe is to extend broken or disjointed 
= well known for its many uſes, though bones, to keep them in their places when 
I the princi al of theſe are not of the _ they are ſet, and to bind the parts cloſe 
a _ medicinal kind it is one of the pureſt together, See ExTENSIONg Sc. 
4 and ſimpleſt of the natural bodies, and LAR, in geography, a city. of Perſia, in | 
3 more than almoſt any thing that we the wk Wy of Fars, ſituated 360 miles 
doo reſiſts the force of menſtruums, ſouth eaſt of Iſpahan, in eaſt long. 54 | 
3 und even of fire. It is compoſed. of a north lat. 2815. 3 
3 multitude of extremely thin pellucid and Lag-BoarD, among ſeamen, the left hand 
5 beautitul plates, or flakes of great ex- fade of the ſhip, when you ſtand with 7 
- tent, each uſually making the whole your face towards the bend os foe: ons 1 
=; ſurface of the maſs. It is found in LARCENY, in law, a ſelonious carrying 1 8 
great abundance in Muſcovy and Perſia,' away another perſon's goods; and this ac-. : 
and in many mountains in Germany. cording to the value of the thing ſtolen, | 
There are ſome who recommend it is either grand, or petit larceny ; the 
in powder for epilepſies. It is uſed firſt being ſtealing effects above the value 
in many of the arts and manufactures of 1s. and the laſt ſuch as are either of 
the antients made their windows of it that value, or under it: but where two 
| inſtead of pales at preſent our mimature- . perſons together ſteal goods to the value 5 
painters tometimes uſe it before their of only 13d. it is grand Jarceny in both ; _ 3 
Pictures inſtead of glaſs : it is allo often and if one periou at different tines ſteal 15 
; | Ik 3 EE, ſeveral | 


ä 
_ » » ſeveral different things from the fame 


- perſon, which amount upon the whole 


to above 1ad. value, they may be joined 


in one indictment, and the offender 


found guilty of grand larceny z but this 
10s — 79. practiſed; on the contrary, 
the jury, where the theft Rs to 
the firſt offence, frequently bring in their 
_ verdict, as they lawfully may, that the 
things are not above rod. value, and by 
that means reduce the offence to petit 
: larceny," though the offender may per- 
haps be indifted for ſtealing to the value 
df 30 or 408. and upwards. The crime 


of ron larceny is puniſhablewith death, 
an 


that of petit larceny, only with the 


” corporal: puniſhment of ' whipping, Cc. 


Larceny has been alſo divided into {imple 


_ larceny, by taking away the s of 
another; mixed, or complicated larceny, 
Which has a further degree of guilt; as 
in caſes of robbery, Cc. private larceny, 
Pouhere the felonious taking from a perſon 


above the value of 12 d. is felony with- 


out benefit of clergy; if it be only laid 
in the indictment that it was done pri- 
- 2 or ſuch as is committed with 
e 
ſnatches off a perſon's hat, and runs 

| —_ with it; this is within the benefit 
of the clergy. A perſon may commit 
larceny, by taking away his on goods 
in che hands of another; as where the 
_ owner delivers goods to a carrier, or any 
other perſon, and afterwards ſecretly 


ſteals them, with an intent to charge 


him for them. If a perſon employs a 
child of ſix or ſeven years of age to take 
goods and bring them to him, and he 
' Carries them away, the child is not 
ilty of this crime on account of his 
infancy, but it is larceny in the other. 
LAREDO, a port-town of Spain, in the 
province of Biſcay, ſituated on the coaſt 
| of Biſcay: welt long. 30 400, north lat. 
e dc es a 
EARENTALIA, or LAURENTAL1A. See 
tze axticle LAURENTALIA. * 8 


LAREs, certain inferior deities among 


- the antient Romans, who were the 

_ guardians of houſes; they were alſo 

—  cometimes taken for the guardians of 
_ © ſtreets and ways, and Tibullus makes 
them the guardians of the fields. Ac- 

_ cording to Ovid, they were the fons of 
Mercury and Lara, whoſe tongue was 
dut out by Jupiter, becauſe ſhe revealed 


huis adulteries to Juno; and not content- 


| ed with this, be delivered her to Mer- 


— ” 


11-4859] _ 


vately and ſecretly. And laſtly, * open 
one's knowledge, as where a thief - 


— 
* 


cu 
but he falling in jove with her by the 
way, had twins by ber, who from their 
mother were called lares,'' © © 
Theſe domeſtic deities were ſometimes 
repreſented under the 0 . 
the ſymbol of fidelity; becauſe dogs have 
the ſame function as the Tares, which is 
to guard the houſe.” At other times 


their images were covered with the Tein F 


of a dog, and had the figure of that 
domeſtic animal ſtanding by them. The 


figure of a dogs: 
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ry, wich orders to conduct her to hell, 


« 
” 


principal ſactifices to the lares, were ,in- 


cenſe, fruit; and a hog. 


The Romans had a private place in their 
houſes, called lararium, in which, among 


lares, and the images of their anceſtors. 
Tertullian tells us, that the cuſtom of 
worſhipping the lares aroſe from their 


_ antiently interring their dead in their 


houſes 3 whence the credulous people 
took occaſion to imagine, that their ſouls 
continued there likewiſe, and thence pro- 
ceeded to pay them divine honours. To 
vhich may be added, that the cuſtom of 


LARGE, in the manege, a horſe is ſaid 
to go large and wide, when be takes in 

aà great deal of ground, by 
of the 


other ſtatues of their gods, were their 


ing wide 


0 
center of the volt, fe. deſcribing 


a great circumference.  - 
LARGO, in the italian muſic; a flow move- 


ment, one degree quicker than the grave, 


ADac1o, and GRAVE. 
LARINA, a town of Italy, in the king- 
dum of Naples, and province of Mol : 


and two than the adagio. See the articles 


eaſt long. 15 45', north lat. 4 30%. 
LARISSA, a city of europian Turky in 
the province of T beffaly, ſituated onthe © 3 


river Peneus : caſt long. 23? 30 north 
lat. „„ by 

LARIX, the LARGH-TREE, agrees in bo- 
tonical characters with the abies. See 
the article ABIES. | 


the article ALavupa. by 

To this genus belong, 1. The ſky-lark, 

with the long wing-feathers, variegated 
with white and brown. 2. The tit- 
lark, with a white line over the eyes. 
3. The wood-lark, with-the wings ob- 

liquely variegated with white, 4. The 


_ yellow-breafted lark, 5, I o bird, 
or pied chaffinch, with the ta Efeathers | | 
black except the three lateral gnes, Which 


4 

| - 
44 | 
L 


are White, 
11 E 2 
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LARK, alauda, in ornithology. _ see 


1 4 
CS 
> 4 


burying them in the by Pals might o- 
eaſion their being conſidered likewiſe as 
gods of the highways. | | 
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name of a ſpecies 


* 
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83 Tes. Laxx, the engliſh 


White line on it. See CHARADRIUS. 


tze article DELPHINIUM. 


- 


” LARMIER, in architecture, a 
* - maſſive member of the corniche, between 


22 * 
130 12 
4 1 ry : 
* 
» 
We 71 
1 


of charadrius, with a black front and a 


LARK-$PUR, d*/phinium, in botany. See . 
| | is very ſenſible, and is furniſhed with a 
flat, ſquare, 
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that the glottis may be more eaſily opened | 
and contracted: the fifth is the epiglot - 
tis. See GLoTT1s, EPIGLOTFrs, &c. 


The membrane which invefts the Jarynx, 


number of gſcula or openings, which diſ- 


charge a lubricating fluid. There are 


tie cymatium and ovolo, and jetting out 


= fartheſt: it is ſo called from its uſe, 


it to fall at a diſtance from the wall, drop 
by drop, or as it were by tears; larme, 

in french, ſignifying a tear. It is other- 
Wie called corona. See CORNICKE. 
1 
Ey, in the province of Epirus or Janna, 

ſituated at the entrance of the gulph o 
Venice eaſt lon. 21915 north lat. 39“. 
= OP 8, the GULL, in ornithology, a ge- 
A ; *of the anſeres-order of birds, thus 


ay, except juſt at the point, where it 
*- tuſe, not denticulated along the ſides, and 


__ underneath. rg 
To this genus belong, 1. The white gull 


* gull, or white larus with a greyiſn- brown 
back, and ſomewhat larger than the firſt 
_ ſpecies. 3. The leſs gull, or ſea-mall 

with a grey back and ſpotted neck, about 
he ſize of a common tame pigeon. 4. The 
browniſh-grey ſea-mall, as large as the 

_ firſt ſpecies. 5. The torrock, or larus with 
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8. Thepeewit or black · cap, ſo called from 
its black head; it is about the ſize of the 


third ſpecies. Wich ſeveral other ſpecies, 


diſtinguiſhed in the ſame manner. 
LARYNGOTOMY, or Bxonchorour. 
See the article BRONCHOTOMY. 
LARYNX, the thick upper part of the 
3 alpera arteria, or. — 
| ns is principally compoſed of five car- 
_ Uages : the firſt is the thyroide or ſcuti- 


3 "form cartilage, which is of a kind of I. 


_ yuadrangular figure, and ſtands in the 
anterior part; this is the largeſt of the 

3 five : the ſecond is the cricoide or annu- 
= Jar one; this occupies the loweſt part, 
E- by way of baſe to the reſt; and to the 


loweſt part of this, what is properly call- 


erke aſpera arteria adheres ; the third 

and fourth are the two arytænoide ones ; 

N theſe form, as it were, a Kind of baſon of 
1 a ſingular figure, which is joined to the 
1 poltericr and fuperior parts of the cricoi- 
6 des, by peculiar articulations on each fide, 


ww} 
1 


— 
2 


turns down; add to this, that it is ob- 


pipe. The la- 


Which is to diſperſe the water, and cauſe 


alſo glands extended over each ſurface of 
it, which ſerve for ſecteting a mucous 
fluid, for- lubricating the whole aſpera 

arteria. The ventricles of the larynx are 


certain hollows, ſeme of them ſmaller and 
ſome larger; they are on the inſide of it, 


ART A, a port-town of european Tur- | 


L 


characterized : the heak is ſtraight all the 


its Jower chap gibbous or protuberant 


under the 
the voice.. | | 
ASERPITIUM, LA$SER-woRT, a ge- 
nus of the pentandria-digyna claſs of 
plants, the general corolla whereof is 
uniform; the partial one conſiſts of five 
nearly equal petals, inflexo:cordated at 
the ends; there is no pericarpium; the 
fruit is oblong and ſeparable into two 


glottis, and ſerve to modulate 


parts, and is ridged with eight longitudi- 


nal membranes ;-the ſeeds are two, very 
large, oblong, and ſemi- eylindrie, plane 


on the one ſide, but on the other orna- 


* 


( | mented on the back and edges with four 
with a hoary back, about the ſize of a | | 
. well-grown pullet. 2. They great grey 


membranes. I: pp | 
The root of laſſer · wort is ſaid to be good 
in the ſciatica, and for healing ſtrumæ 
and other excreſcen ce. : 


LASH, or Lacs, in the ſea-language, 


- fignifies to bind and make faſt; wn, to 


a white head and a black ſpot on each ſide. 


laſh the bonnet to the courſe, or the dra- 
bler to the bonnets: alſo the carpenter 
takes care that the ſpare yards be lafhed 
faſt to the ſhip's ſide; and in a rolling 


E. 


| ſea, the gunners mind that the guns be 


well laſhed, leſt they ſhould break looſe. 
Laſhers are properly thoſe ropes which 
bind faſt the tackles and the breechings of 


the ordnance, when haled or made faſt 


within- board. \ 


LASKETS, ſmall lines, like loops, ſewed 


to the bonnets and drablers of a ſhip, to 


| laſh or lace the bonnets to the courſes, or 


the drablers to the bonnets. | 
ASKING, at ſea, is much the ſame with 
going large, or veering, that js going 


with a quarterly wind. See VEEAIN G. 


LASSITU DE, or WARIN E S8, 2, in 


medicine, a morbid ſenſation, that comes 
on ſpontaneouſly, without any previous 


motion, exercile, or labour. This is a 


ſrom a vitiated ſecretion of that juice. 


frequent ſymptom in acute diſtempers: it 
ariſes either from an increaſe of bulk, a 
diminution of proper evacuation, or too 
great a conſumption. of the fluids neceſſary 
to maintain the ſpring of the ſolids, or 
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Tue remedy in the firſt caſe is evacua-* 1 


tions; and in the other a proper diet, or 


' LAST, in general, fignifies che burden or 


ſiuch alterativemedicines as i 
a ſecretion. See E 


* 


__ | SECRETION,” 


load of a ſhi 


It ſignifies Aſo a certain meaſure of fiſh, 
corn, wool, leather, '&c. A laſt of cod- 
- fiſh, white-herrings, meal, and aſhes for 
_ * + 'ſoap, is twelve barrels ;' of corn or rape - 


venceſuch 
VACUATION” and 


» . Feed, ten quarters; of + gun-powder, © 
1 : LAT EH, in building, along, thin, and nar- 


twenty · four barrels ; of red-herrings, 


twenty cades ; of hides, twelve dozen; 
of leather, twenty dickers; of — and 


tar, fourteen barrels; of wool, twelve 


ſſacks ; of ſtock· fiſn, one thouſand; of 


flax or feathers, 1700 IB. 


in which orders are given 


come by eſcheat, for want of lawful heirs ; 


* 


« : — / 
who, in many. caſes; is the lord where- 


of they are held, but in others the king. 


times is uſed for 


£ 


_ Rome. 


LASTAGE, or LEsTAGE, as defined by 
RNaſtal, a duty exacted in ſome fairs and 

markets, for carrying things bought, 
. whither one will; but, according to an- 


dodther author, it is the cuſtom paid for 
wWares ſold by the laſt. It fignifies alſo 


LasT, in the marſhes of Kent, is applied 
to a court held by the PE four jurats, 

or the impoſ- 
ing and levying of taxes, for preſerving + 
the ſaid marſhes. * © un 
- LasST-HEIR, in law, he to whom lands 


a mandate, of 


8 LY 


1 x >< Ys | 775 
T9 
pope commiſſions to take his place in 
councils, and ſo FONG in regard that he 
never gives this office to any bit his fa- 
vourites and confidants, 'who are alwa 
a latere, at his fide.  Alegate'a'latere has 
the power of conferring benefices without 
itimating baſtards, to 
hold offices, and has a croſs catried be- 
fore him, as the enſign of his Authority. 


De LarERR, legates who are not cardihals, © 


but yet are entruſted with an apoſtolical 
legation. See the article LEGATE, 


row ſlip of wood,” nailed to the rafters of 


a roof or ceiling, in order to füſtaig the 
covering. een, TOR 


Theſe are diſtinguiſhed into three Kinde, 
according to the different kinds of wood © 
of which they are made, viz. heart of * 
oak, ſap-laths, and'deal-laths ; of which © 


the two laſt are uſed for ceilings and par- 


titions, and the firſt for tiling only. 


Laths are alſo diſtinguimed according to 


their length, into five-feet, four-feet, and 


three · feet · laths, though the ſtatute allows 
but of two lengths, thoſe of five, and 


thoſe of three feet, each of which ought 


to be an inch and a half in'breadth; and 
half an inch in thickneſs, but they are 


commonly leſs. 1 3 
Of cleaving LArRS. The lath-cleavers 
havin 8 


the ballaſt or lading of a ſhip; and ſome - 


ſuch like filth; * 


IL. ATEN, of LaTTEN. See LAT TER. 


LATERAL £QUaTION, in algebra, a 


garbage, rubbiſh, or 


cut their timbers into lengths, 
they cleave each piece with wedges, into 
eight, twelve, or ſixteen, according to 
the ſize of their timber; theſe pieces are 
called bolts: this is done by the felt- 
grain, which is that grain which is een 


to run round in rings at the end of a piece 


ſimple equation, whoſe root is only in 


done dimenſion. See EQUATION.” * 
LATERAN couxcirs, thoſe councils held 


in the baſilica of the Latin church at 


See the article Council. 
There have been five councils held in this 
place, vix. in the years 1123, 1139, 
179, 1215, and 1513. „ 
Canons regular of the congregation of the 
_  LATERAN, were introduced in the time of 
pope Teo I. and continued in the church 
till the rei 
them, an 


of a tree. Thus they are cut out for the 
breadth of the laths, and this work is 
called felting. Afterwards they cleave 
the laths into their proper thickneſſes with 


their chit,” by the quarter-grain, which is 


that which runs. in ſtraight lines towards 
the pith. See the article GRAIN. 


LaTH-BRICKS, bricks. much longer than 
ordinary, uſed. inſtead of laths, tor dry- 
ing malt; for which purpoſe they are ex- 


of Boniface, who diſplaced - 
put ſecular canons in their 


room; but one hundred and fifty years 


after, the regulais'were reinſtated again. 
A LATERE, à term uſed to denote the 
7 bp hop bent rs of cardinals whom the pope 
_ ſends as legates into foreign courts, who 
are called legates a latere, as being his 
bolineſs's aſſiſtants and counſellors in or- 


L 


tremely proper, as not being liable to 


catch fire, and retaining the heat much 
longer than thoſe of wood; ſo that a very 
ſmall fire will ſerve, after they are once 
heated. See Bx1ck and MALT., © 
ATHE, in turning, is an engine uſed in 
turning wood, ivory, and other materials. 


See plate CLIII. fig. 1. no 1. It is com- 


dinary; theſe are the moſt conſiderable of 


| the three other legates, being ſuch as the 


poſed of two degs or ſtyles, a a, which 
are commonly about two feet ten inches 
highaon the upper part of which are 
faſtened two pieces of wood called cheeks, 


-b, by 
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' Braziers, who turn 
have their lathe made in a different man- 
ner from that uſed by turners, as may 


= cibly about. 


L A bf 15 


are two. pieces of w 


17 f, made to ſlide between the cheeks, and 
do de fired don at a. 


one of theſe pup- 


wound by means of the ſtring w, put 


| " round it, and faſtened above to the pli- 
| __ Soles, and underneath to the treddle 


or board, i, moved with the foot: there 
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ſquare ſhank near the end of ĩt, the work 
man turns it round with a drill- bow, 


. which he holds in his left hand, while he 


point at pleaſure; 


is alſo a piece of wood between the cheeks, 


'" "called a reſt, 6, whoſe office is to reſt the 


tool upon, that it may lie in a ſteady po- 
ſition while the workman uſes it. 


When turners perform heavy work (which 


the pole and treddle will not command) 


© "they uſe inſtead of theſe a wheel (ibid. 
n a.) which is turned about ſometimes 
With one, and ſometimes with two handles, 
© gecordin 
its ring hath both its ends neatly faſten- 
ed together, and this being fixed in a 


to the weight of the prork; 


. ._ groove round the * of the wheel, 
N 


and after being put round a 
e in the work, it is eaſily turned 


round with a ſwiſt and regular motion. 
This is the moſt 3 method of 
© _ working ; for the ſpringing up of the 


pole makes an intermiſhon in the turnin 
of the work, but with the wheel it al- 
ways turns the ſame way, ſo that the 
took need never be taken off, unleſs it be 
to examine the work as it is doing. 

ts, kettles, & Co 


may be ſeen in plate CLIII. fig. 2. 


The puppets and reſts are much ſtronger 
man thoſe uſed by the tuners: their 
| rr which they call hooks, are 


of a different ſhape from the chiſſels 


And other tools uſed by turners, as may 


be ſeen ibid. marked By, Bz, Bz, be- 


ing bent backwards and forwards at the 
Leutting end, And as the common turners 
work with a round Ag made of gut, the 


braziers work with a flat leather-thong, 


Which wrapping cloſe and tight about the 


rowler of their mandri}, commands it with 
the greater eaſe, and turns it more for- 
Small work in metal is turned in an von 

lathe, called a turn-bench, repreſented 


in plate CLIII. fig. 3. When this js 


uſed, it is fixed in the chaps of a vice, 
and the work — fitted on a ſmall iron- 
barrel fitted upon a 


ing, A. being the 
apparatus; 


forms the moulding with a graver or other 
tool, which he holds in bis right. | 

In turning oval vr roſe-work, the com- 
mon turner's lathe muſt he provided with 


the additional parts repreſented- in plate 


CLIV. fig 1. which repreſents the whole 
machine with all its 2 ready for work - 
re- puppet, with its 
, the hinder puppet; C, a 
hollow axis, turned into a ſcrew-fafhion, 
to direct the weight D, by means of the nut 
Ez and F, the ſupport of the tools, which 
may be raiſed or lowered at pleaſure; 


LATHE, or LETH, as uſed in Kent and 


Suſlex, is part of a county, containing 
three or four hundreds. 7 


LATHRAA, GREAT TOOTH-WORT, in 


botany, a genus of the didynamia- angio- 
prom & claſs of plants, the corolla where- 


of conſiſts of a ſingle petal; the tube is 


ng than the cup; the limb is ringent 
and ventricoſe; the upper lip is concave, 


galeated, and broad, with a narrow 
. crooked apex 


3 the inferior one is leſs, 
and is reflex, obtuſe, and trifid ; the fruit 
is a roundiſh elaſtic capſule, conſiſting of 


two valves, and containing only one cell; 


it is covered with a very large patent cup; 
the ſeeds are few bee i. | , 15 


LATHYRUS, CHICKLING PEA, in bo- 


tany)s a genus of the diadelpbia deramdria 
claſs of plants, the corolla of which is pa - 
pilionaceous; the fruit is a very dag 

» 


_ eylindric or compreſſed, acuminated p 


L 


conſiſting of two valves; the ſeeds are 


numerous, of a cylindrie, globoſe, or | 


ſomewhat angular figure; See plate 
.CLIV, fig. On A . 3 : 17 4 
ATIAR FEsTIvaL, in roman antiqui- 
ty, the ſame with the latin feriz. Sce 


. the article FERI LATIN. 
LATICLAVIUM, or LaTvs cLavvus, 
in roman antiquity. - See CLAVUS. 


LATIN, a dead langu 


3 firſt ſpoken in 
Latium, and afterwards at Rome; and 
ill uſed in the romiſn chuch, ane 
7 of the learned. 3 | 

This language is principally derived fro 


the greek, and particularly from- the eolic - 


dialect of that tongue, though it has a 


great number of words which it borrow- 
ed from the languages of the Etruſci, 


Oſci, and other antient people of Italy; 
and foreign commerce and wars, in courſe 
of time, added a great many more. 

The latin is a ſtrong nervous language, 


perfectly ſuitable to the character of the 
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People who ſpoke it! we have till works and is either horth or ſouth,- noconding 


of every kind, admirably well written in as the place is-fituated either om the 
_ the latin, though there are vaſt numbers or ſouth ſide of the equator : thus, let L 
loſt. The latin is more figurative than (plate CLUE fig, 5 


the engliſh, more harmonious than the P the north . h 4 


5 he equator ; hen 
french, leſs. copious than the greek, leſs will PL AQ; bethe meridianof London, 
pous than the ſpaniſh, leſs delicate andthe arch AL, thelatitudeof Lenden 
than the italian, but cloſer and more which being equal to 319 32% it i id 
nervous than any of them. o be gr? 36% north. See E ron. 
The latin tongue was for a while confin> The latitude of a - cages is always equal to 
ed almoſt wholly within the walls of the elevation of the pole above the hori- 
Rome; nor would the Romans allow the 2zon: thus, L , the latitude of London, 
 common- uſe of it to their neighbours, js equal to the arch PO, the elevation of. 
or to the nations they ſubdued :: but, by the pole P, above the horizon HO. 
degrees, they in time became ſenſible f The complement of latitude is always 
the neceſſity of its being generally under- equal to the elevation uf the equatorabove 
ſtood, for the conveniency of commerce; the horizon, or the angle intercepted-be- 
- and; accordingly uſed their endeavours tween the plane of the equator and the 
chat all the nations ſubject to their em- plane of the horizon: thus, the comple-  * 
— ſhould be united by one common ment of the arch L, the latitude of 
language, fo that at length they impoſed London, is H, which meaſures the ele- 


the uſe of it, by a particular law ſor that vation of the equator A, abovethe . 1 


purpoſe. After the tranſlation of the ſeat horizon HO, or the angle IH in 
of che empire from Rome to Conſtan - cepted between the planes of the | 
tinople, the emperors of he caſt being and horizon, being 389 28, which add- 
always deſirous of retaining the title of ed to 519 32', is equal to 909. See the 
roman emperors, appointed the latin to article COMPLEMENT. © © 

© be ſtill uſed; but at length neglecting the The latitude of a place, or of aſhip atien, 


_ empire of the weſt, they abandoned all is found bx taking the meridian altitude 


Care of the latin tongue, and uſed the | 
greek. Charlemagne coming to the em- is known. This-problem admits of E. 


* of the weſt; revived this language; veral caſes, which are theſe : 1. When 


prodigiouſly degenerated before it came fig. 3.) then the zenith-di nce 5 ay | 
ebe abide, 0 4 


id aſide, in which condition it was ect <2, is equal to the latitude'of the - | 
' found at the time of the reformation, place, which is north latitude, if the fun | 
- when Vives, Eraſmus, &c. began to open or ſtar come to the meridian on the n 
the way for its recovery: ſince which time fide of the-zenith ; -and/ſouth latitude f 
the monkiſh Jaeinity-has been declining, on the north fide.” 2. If the fun or far, | 
and all endeavours have been uſed to q- when on the meridian, is in the zenith - 1 
trieve the pure language of the auguſtan at æ; then the declination of the obje&t” 38 
nage. See the article LANGUAGE, ex, is equal to the latitude of the place; | 
LATIN CHURCH.: See Cusn. | 


TI. conſequently, if the declination be north, 


LATIN ILE. See the article Br8LE. the latitude will alſo be north; and 


LAT ISSMUs, in anatomy, a large muſcle -. ſouth, ſouth. 3. If the ſun er ſtar e 
of the back, ſo called from its great between the equator and zenith, as at bz 
breadth, See the article DRSs uu. then the latitude of the | . 


| place is equal to 
LATITAT, a writ which iſſues out of the ſum of the zenith de and-deccli« ©: 


the king's bench, fo denominated from a nation of the object; that is5 ende Z 3 | 


ſuppoſition that the defendant lies lurking 6b +6 wand it is of the ume nanewith 


and concealed, after. having fled out of * the' declination, wiz. north or ſouth; ac- 


: Middleſex, int ſome other county; to cording as the declination is noeh or 


N the ſheriff. whertof this writ is directed, ſouth 4. If the fun or ftar be on the 


commanding him to apprehend the de- 


contrary ſide the equator, as at , and 
fendant there.” 


| | - conſequently-the detlination:and/zenith- 
LATITUDE, laritudo, in geography, is cli 


4 


tor, meaſured in degrees, minutes, and tucle is found by fabwaRting the decking- = 


| diſtance of. the fame name, in either - 
the diſtance of any place from the equa- hoth nofch or beck ſopth ; then the lati-" 


3 


| ſeconds, upon the meridian of that place; "nation fiom-the-zcnithodiftance 3 , 
124 ö : | 2 Os On * latitude 7 


* 


* 
A . 6 
7 
* 


of the ſun,. or of a ſtar whoſe declination:  - f 


t at length it gave way, and the french the ſun or ſtar has no declinstioh or is Y 
took place of the latin: it was, however, upon the equator, at „ (plate. CLIV. 4 


, k Wy 


- Jatitnde =az—&e and it is of a con- 
-atrary name with the declination. 5. If 
me fun or ſtarbe between the zenith and 
mite neareſt pole, as at c, andconſequent- 
= Jy both declination and zenith-diſtance be 
b o the ſame name; then from the declina- 
tion ſubtract the zenith · diſtance, and the 
- -. vemainder will be the latitude; that is, 
-latittide er- cx. 6. If the ſun or ſtar 
be between the horizen and the elevated 
pole, as at 4 then to the altitude add 
de complement of the declination, and 
ihe ſum do + p will be the latitude. 7. 
A When the obſerved object does not ſet, 
nas atc and d, and conſequently the com- 
= pliment of its declination leſs than the la- 
”  -itude of the place; then the latitude may 
be ſound by obſerving” both the meridian 
EF, altitudes, wiz." the greateſt at c or A, 
nud che leaſt at d or g, without knowin 


1 9 9 _ 

Ms Cres he edt BON 
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the declination of the object; for if bo 

:the altitudes be on the fame ſide of the 
2 -zenith, as at c and d, then from the 
© greateſt ſubtract the leaft, and half the re- 


= titude; that.is,.co—do=cd, and = 


E- =3d)+do= latitude. But if the greateſt 
3 5 21 meridian-altitudes of the objeR 
4 be upon different ſides of the zenith, as 
3 at F and g, then from the ſupplement of 
5 ine greateſt altitude ſubtract the leaſt, and 


half the remainder added to the leaſt alti- 
tude, will give the latitude; that is, fo 


l gems and 25 (SIS hu 


N tude. DN 
= +The latitudes of the ſeveral cities, towns, 
and other places of note on the globe, 


if may be ſeen ranged each under its proper 
Lartrupz, in aſtronomy, the diſtance of 
3 a ſtar or planet from the ecliptic, in de- 
4 grees, minutes, and ſeconds, meaſured 


dn a circle of latitude drawn through that 
ſtar or planet, being either north or ſouth, 
as the object is ſituated either on the north 


I gor ſonth fide of the ecliptic. See the ar- 
” ticles ECL1PTIC and:C1RCLE of latitude. 
© — Theecliptic being drawn on the common 


+ celeſtial globes, we may fee what con- LATRIA, Nellptia, among papiſts, ſignifies | ny 
the worſhip due to God only; in contra- 


q - Rellations- it paſſes through: there are 
= ufually ſix circles of latitude, which by 
| + their mutual interſections, ſhew the poles 
{of the ecliptic, as well as divide it into 


4 twelve equal - parts, anfwerable to the LAT TEN denotes iron-plates tinned over, 
of which tea · caniſters are made. | + 
Plates of iron being prepared of a proper 
thinneſs, are ſmoothed by ruſting them 
in an acid liquor, as common water made 
N eager 


iN numder of months in a year. Fig. 1. of 

plate CLV. repreſents a celeſtial globe, 

= _. where AG is the echptic, N the north, 

| * 1 — S the ſouth pole of the ecli tic, NAS, 
x "EI | b N 
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NBS, NCS, NDS, Oe. are eircles of 
latitude. The ſtar H, is in ſo many de- 
grees, minutes, and ſeconds of north lati- 


tude,” as the arch HA amounts to; and 
the ſtar I, is in ſouth latitude, the quanti- 


ty whereof is meaſured by the arch IB. 

rom what has been aid, it appears 
that we muſt carefully diftinguiſti the dif- 
ferent notions of latitude, when applied 
to ſtars in the heavens, and to places on 
wy earth; 8 e latitude in 
aſtronomy, and latitude in by 3 
for in 77 $4 heavens, or on 9 0 
globe, it is the diſtance from the eclip- 


tie; but on the earth, or upon the terrel- 
trial globe, it is the diſtance from the 


equator. Indeed, ſometimes we conſider 
the diſtance of the heaveny bodies from 
the celeſtial equator ; but this is called 
declination, for finding which, ſee the 
article DECLINATION., - ' © 
The latitude of a planet is either helio- 
centric, or geocentric. See the article 
'HELLOCENTRIC and GBockN TRI. 


2 mainder added to the leaft, gives the la- North aſcending LATITUDE of the moon, is 


whenſheproceedsfrom the aſcending node 


towards her northern limit, or greateſt 


elongation. See the articles Moon, 
ELONGATION, and NODE. 1 


North deſcending latitude, is when the 
moon returns from her northern limit to 


the deſcending node. South delcending 
latitude, is when ſhe proceeds from the 


deſcending node to her ſouthern limit. 


South aſcending latitude; is when ſhe 

returns from her ſouthern limit to her aſ- 

cending node. „ 
The ſame thing holds good of the other 


planets. See the articles ASCENDING 


and DEScRN DING. 


9 * Read, throughout the courſe of this work. LATITUDINARIAN, a perſon of mo- 


deration, with regard to religious opi- 
nions, who believes there is a latitude in 


the road to heaven, which may admit 


r of different perſuaſion. 


In this ſenſe all proteſtants are latitudi- 


narians, ſince they allow that many among 
the papiſts may be ſaved; though the bi- 


gotry of theſe laſt will not permit them to 


allow the ſame with reſpect to proteſtants. 


diſtinction to dulia, which is that paid to 
. aints. See the articles ADORATION,. 
WoR$SHiP, SainT, Gr. 
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5 4 of a chimney; but he found it true ſo far, 
that the common unpre 


4 
pan | 


eager with rye : ih this] SIE 1 fill 
vertaid troughs: and then 


plates, which they turn once bb twite a 
day, that they- may be 


plunged into pure water, in which they 
are to be left till the inſtant, they ate to 


C 486. 5 2 


bur in the - Jours; as red, 


1. A y 
coat, and the, plates will have ſeveral.co- 


blue and purple, and up- 
on the whole. will have a caſt 1 


ually ruſted Jo prevent this, by knowing. w 
-1over 3 ufter this they are taken out, and fire has 4 
well ſcowered/ with ſand, and, to pre- - might try w 


vent their ruſting again, are: immediately in general, 8 clan them. to, kn; 


| Prop per GE of. 9 — 
th mall pieces of Ts, — 


0 
put in the iron, when 


Fenz ſtandard of heat, 


de ree aud 
„ ag Uy I 


de tinned or blanched, the manner df Ac e ld give it a thicker 


—_ whichtis; this: they flux the tin in 
a large! iron- crucible; wh 
"Het, of an ablang'-pyramid-with-four 


than the two others. 
heated only from below, it u rt 


2 „ being luted with the furngee all — d. Side the ſccbſd coat, mult be freſh cover 


The crucible is always deeper-than/the | 


3 which are to be Hun 


The — is tin en 


„aft long; mon Just, not the * 


or 3 coat. 


thickhy e 

This” they a0 53 dip 05 chem into the 
hot th 3 rſt time, and when 
| leſs hot the fecond. The tin which. 1 1s to 


ed with ſuet,” and that with the, com- 


they always-put them ij downright, and re hep plates. of milled” be 


the tin ought to Wim wer them oro this 
purpbſe artificers of dif 


2 plates of different ſhapes; tho?: 
eaumvur thinks them all excepronadl, 


reduced to different thickneſs, tccording 


rent trades” ; to the Uſcb it is intended for. 
E 


ATUs 'x#cTvM, in conic ſeftiang, Ithe 
ſame with parameter. See PARAMET Re 


But the Germans uſe no ſort — ** LATUS! Tsun, in the hy 


- tion-»of the iron, to make it receive the 


po more than the keeping it ys 15 r 


ſteeped in vater till the time; only when 
"3 tin is melted in the cruciblez-they 


geo- „Hr r 


la, that PR of the tranſverſe fie 85 8 


the vertices gk the 
twWo eb ke” © een 


„Sometimes, allo 5:58 
ich has me fi- give the plates 4 double layer, ag th 
i would have them very 
acts, of which two oppoſite ones! arelleſs oy 


ns. See the. 33 | 


ver it with a layer of a ſort of ſuet, Aich Lars PRIMARIUM; aright line belongin g ; 


is uſualli two inches thick, andthe plate 
muſt paſs through. this before it can come 

do the melted tin. The firſtuſe of this 

Fovering is to keep the tin from burning; 


4 


5 for if any part ſſiould: take fire, the ſuet 4 
would ſoon moiſten it, and reduce it 1 ſituated At the confluence: of «the ri- 
vers 'Drave-and Lavamund f alk et. 


to its primitive ſtate again; The blan- 


chers ſay this ſuet is a compounded mat- 


241 ter 3 
Mr. Reaumur ſuppoſed that to be only 
an artiſice to make it a ſecret, and that 
it is only coloured with ſoot or the ſmoke 


red ſuet was 
not ſufneient; for after ſeveral attempts, 80 
there was always. ſomething 3 a 
to render the ſurcceſd of tlie operation 
certain. The whole ſecret of blanch- 
3 therefore, was found to lie in thje 
teparation of this ſuet; and this} at 


by. 2 


length, he diſcovered to conſiſt: only im the 


frſt fryiung and burning it. This ſimple 
e not only gives it the colour, 
but puts it into à condition toigivs the 
- fron 2 :diſpoſificaito | be tinned with it 


| " does ſurpriſingiy.. 4 10h ft. 


The melted tin mut allo FANS enen . 
* degree of heat, for if ĩtĩs not hot enough, 
8 5 will not ſtick to the iron; and f it is 
* het it will cover git wick too chin a 


* <A 
74 8 2 43 r 1 711 (33 34 is II 9 492 74 


111 


it is indeed of a black colour; but LAVANDULA: 


Fits of a fingle ringent. 
7 CN ae 


to à cohic ſeftion, drawn through the 
vertex of the Teftion, and within. It, . ee 
N itt e | 


AVAMUND, 227 of Germany ij che 


"circle" of "Auſtria, and dutch ef Carin- 


155 ; and north lat. 47% 
> LAVENDER, in botzny, 
a a genus of the didynamia-g -yonoſÞermia 
clas of plants, the cvrolla . con- 
e tube 
18 eylindric, and. lon 
the limb is patent {the Tuperior ſip is 
© greater, .bifid,” and patent; the inferior 
one trifid, with all the lacinia roundiſh, 
and almoſt egal; there is no pericarpi- 


um; the 515 ie convtyent at the mouth, 


and contains four roundiſh ſeeds. 1 
Lavender is a halic, nervous, and 
uterine medicine : it is alſo good in ver- 
goes, lethargies, als, wn even in 
lies, [and a lexies. It diſpels "a 
lenicies* alſo; And is good in ſuppreiions 
"of urine and the menen. Thee 13 A 


— 
- 
o 
ton 


water diſtilled from it well Known f for its 4 


fragraney and cephahc virtue. 


-LAVATORY, er Larne, An ap- 


pellation given to certain places in Chin 
_ * ET epatated 
* 993 CRP. ap” R 


opts * 


1 Lav L 366.5. "a. 
= 2 9 by walking. See the articles GoLD - but cd. 1 {provided for himſelf in 
1 sic of. ores. Arid ng 4 is diſtinct cell. The moſt celehrated 
| 19 en, a city of G rmany 15 in the 


ctrele of Auflria, . Oh 


he A 4% of the 
dutch of Carimt 


5 164 .” Jon, 247 40 5 
23 20 Worth lat. 4 n | 
'LAUDA; a Won af Ge 1 in ay . 


circle of rare and biſhoprie o 
5 . eaſt lon, g? 30%, and 1 
43 t..49* 9 1 111. 
0 LAUDANUM, a_preparatiqn. of opium, 
Ses le article. Oeruns., . x 
© 'LAVDER, a borough-town,o 1 
in the ſhire. of Mers,. þ xa 7 12 


15 Lv 8225 -ealt. of E 
R, the fame; hgh: javandula. 
article LAVANDULA. ;. 


cave” "a facted vtenſil id the, tem ol of 


e confiſting of of a baſon, w nee | 
88 water by. Cooks. 


UFFEN, @ town of German in we 
a 55 of Swabia and dutch * of - 3 
* ſituated * the fixer Neckar: 
= | Blob g? 5 north. lat, 49? OI] 
1 1 5 BORG, . Germany, 
e Circ ia, ſituate the 
be ck ea 295 . narth 8 86% 
14 + HTER, 'a Aon peculiar to man- 
kind \ occaſioned p 7 that tickles 
the fancy. See the articles Pass io. 


In laughter, the eye · bro ws are raiſed about 
the middle, and drawn down next the 
= the eyes are , almoſt th 


J mouth e and ſhews the teeth; the 
© _. carners of the mouth being drawn back, 
1 and raiſed up ; the cheeks ſeem pulſed 

ß, and almoſt hide the eyes ; the face is 


BE red, the Os "pens and the 


. Wet. 
2.50 CESTON, the © town... of 


0 rfnwal ;thirty-fix ef, une” of Exeter; : 


wel long. 4? 40% north lat. 304 
It ſends two members to — 


-parliame 
LAN in the ſea- Ian 8 3 


nifies | 
1 put out +" as, launch. the . t is, 
. < put her out of the dock: launch aft, or 


reward, ſpeaking ah things; that are 

ed in hold, ut them more 
foreward; Launch, 7 is a. term uſed 
_ when a yard is hoiſted high enough, and 
" Honifies hoiſt no more. 
14 DER, uma miners, à place Wbere 


they waſh the bee See the arti 
Wenne of orex. "we A 28 


LAURA in church hĩſtor Cm. ven 
to a collection of 7 at meg di- 


£4} 


mite, in antient times lived together i 
= derne f : i 


Fits 


ut; the 


6 Fe: og from each other, in which the her- 


q | FR e — did not live it in community, 


92 * 


were in Paleſtine; as the laura of St. 
Euthymius, at four orfiveleagues diftance 
a 2 eruſalem; the laura of St. Saba, 


E near the river; Jordan,” Ge. 
LAUREA TION; „in the univerſities of 

| Seogland, fgnifies the act of taking the 
dare ol maſter of arts, which the ſtu- 
"0 are e to dp 1 150 door are 


ner. or. Canons wigs" of St. 
AURENCE, a religious s in 
runce, aid to hack bin fo 

| Bens. ; 


- a feitival celebrated in honour of 1 8858 
Laurentia; Romulus's nurſe. 
* USANNE, à city of dend, i in 
e canton of Bern; ſituated on the north 
- fide of the Jake of Geneva : eaſt longit. 
69 3% and north lat. 460 33. 
LAU TERBURG, a town of Germany, 
in the circle of the upper Rhine, and 
landgravate of Allace: eaſt n 85, 
and north lat. 48? 45". + 
LAVTERBURG is. alſo a town of Poland, 
5 the province of royal Pruſſia: eaſt 
20, and north lat, 33 30%. 


lauras mentioned in _ecclefiaſtica] hiſtory, 


e brook Cedron ; the laura of the 


ed by St. 
LAURENTALIA, i in aces antiquity, Cs 


LAW, in general, is defined to be a cer- 8 


tain rule for the good government of 
mankind in ſociety. See GOVERNMENT. 
This rule or law 48 nothing but a decree, 
by which the ſuperior obliges thoſe ſubject 
to him, to accommodate their actions to 
the directions preſcribed therein. - But 
that a; law; may exert its forte in the 
minds of thoſe o whom it is promulgat- 
ed, it is requiſite that the law-giver and 
the law be likewiſe known. The legiſ- 
lator of the laws of nature, can be no 
other than the Creator of the univerſe. 

o man in civil can be ignorant 
_ it is that non over 3 and 


of the laws he has MA given him, by a 
and propetly made, 


ublication ' plainly 
in which theſe two things ouzht ta be 


Saeed, that the author of the law is 
de who hath the ſuprenie authority in the 
community, and that this or that is the 
of the law. Phe firſt is 


true meaning 


known, 


i it be promulged with his own 


mouth, under his own hand, or if it be 


done by proper delegates arlñ ad- 
mitted to that office: 2 — Ro db 
judiciouſſy executed, anti, befides chat, 


- .contamn.pothing derogatary ta the ſove - 


* power. As to the true kene, after 


5 - the 


_- 


L A.” w 
de eateſt plainneſs. uſed . the} 85 
e mülgers an explicatien is to be ſou 
| In the legiſlator; or thoſe who 2 re n 
ppoimed to give 3 abcording 0 


e See the article Wos“ 
Beere perfect law has two parts; the the 
directin What! is to be done, or omitted ; 55 
the eth KYeclaring the puniſhment in- 
curred, 'by veglefing g to. do what is com- 
mandech, or Attemptin what is 3 
bited. And berein = fe 
_ conſiſts.” 
"Law 


4 RE to —.— 'by e 10 Me of na- 
2 tural reaſon: '' Poſitive aw is, 1 85 which 
he has revealed by his p rophe $8 : ſuch 
were the laws delivered t the fews relat- 
© Inf „to the divine worſhip and polity be⸗ 
jar to that people. 
e of Human laws, 9 with re- 
ſpect to the legiſlator's — offices, of 
= ging and ee ug fn g. may be divided 
nt diftributive and — iſtributive 
- hwy that Which Niet 5 ſubſect 
What properly belongs to him, forhidding 
"others te injure” him either in Ris 2 
15 leges or property : and penal law is that 


* 


which determines, or àppoints, what pu- 
niſtiments ſhall be infffcted on thoſe Who 


- vietate" the diſtributive laws; it is man- 


datery, and ſpeaks only to the ppblic « of- 


3 or magiſtrates. 
laves of any kingdom, or ſtate, firſt 
ber with the ſtate itſelf: and' if we 


* 


conſider the world as one univerſal none 
t 


or Europe as one great commonweal 
_— hw bywhich ſeparate * natiens is go- 
*yerhieds, with reſpe& to treaties, alliances, 
the ſending” embaſſadors, Sc. is called 
jus gentium; er the law of natiops: but 
4 Ahn it is conſidered as made up of par- 
 ticalar ſtates the Jaw which regulates the 
public order of each, is'calfed: jus pub- 
' lieunn'; ; and that law which determines 


: +6 private rights of men, is called jus 


civile, or civil law. See CIVII LAW. 
Tpe laws of England are at preſent di- 
vided into the common law, which is the 
moſt antient law of the kingdom; the 
1 | ſtatute-law, made by” the king and both 
houſes of parliatn nt; and — eu- 
ſtoms in ſeveral parts of the dom : 
but our laws are more — vided 

: ito-the'crown-law; the law and cuſtom 
. of parliament ; the common law z the 

i 1 e — 


— 


Ly | 


i þ 4867 ] 


EE joining to à noble ſeat. 


EE 


of 93 „ or canon: lad he 
ws 


aw. z the re" op» the Jaw of | q 


oy margye and repriſals; the law. of-mer- 
_ chants ; martial, law, &, See the ar- 
© ticles COMMON: LAW, Saru, Fak- 
 LIAMENT,: FOREST, Ge... 
..Our laws. 105 great xeſpect to lifes. * 
. * 2 and inberitance their 
to ſecure : the 1 thdſe 
pleſfn ings we enjoy 4. and they have there 
fore a particular relation 0, Penne and 
their 0 e3, to. crimes, and miſdemsanots, 
e,. es ESTATE, CRIMES; S... 
* TN of 6 arms, 1 a lau HGH giyes precepts 
how to proc! aim a war, to. 1 the ene - 


and to puniſh. fenders-in the amp. 
1 G. 4 eity of Ger 


in the dutchy of the ſame namen f | 
on the river Elbe, fifteen miles andren 
. of e alt lang. 100 97's and 

- north lat. 4s. 
LAWING of. "Dag: the fame with expedi- 
L. N 1011 ee "Wis 

a town, of, Germany, 

the circle of babes hunted: on — ON 

nude . long. 10? 200, 8 
480 


3 1910 
LAWLESS COURT, 2 cout. Kid 0 be : 
' held annually on Rings, s hill, at Roeb- | 

ford, in Eſſex, ont edneſday marn- 
ing after Michaelmas- day, at-cock-erow- 
ing, where they Whiſger, and have ne 
candle nor any pen and ink, but only a 
coal. Perſons who-owe ſuits, or ſervice, 
and do not appear, forfrit double their 

rent every hour they are. miſſing, 

This ſervile Aer Cambden in» 
forms us, was impoſed on the tensnes for 
conſpiring at the ike unſeaſonable time 
to raiſe a commotion. The court be- 
: longs to the honour. of Raleigh; and to 
the ear] of Warwick, , and is called law- 
| 4 from its being held. * an e | 
our. 
LAWN, a ſpacious plainin a park, d. 
5 90 8 to the di- 
menſions ot a lawn, in a parks it 
mould be as e ne 3 will 
ermit; and, if poſfible, it mould never 
leſs than fifty acres: but in, gerdens 
\ ef a 1 extent, a, lawn of ten 
acres is ſufficient; and. in thoſe! of the 
'  _ ſize, fiſteen acres. The beſt ſitus 
ation for a lawn, 19 the front of the 
houſe ; and here, ik the houle front the 
'" ealt, it will be extremely convenient; 
but the maſt deſireable aſpect for a lawn, 
is that of the ſoutk, eaſt. As to the 
figure of the lawn, ſome recommend an 
exact ſquare, others an oblong- ſquare, 
11 F 2 ſome 


1 


F 


reany. 


| 
| 


+ orders, 


- 


g K 
| „„ 
EAN 


dme an oval, and others a circular I. 


fire: but neither of theſe are to be 
.- regarded. It ought to be ſo contrived, as 
to ſuit the ground; and as there ſhould 
be trees planted for ſhade gn the bounda- 
ries of the lawn, ſo the ſides may be 
broken by irregular plantations, of trees, 
Which, if chere are not ſame good pro- 
ſpects beyond the lawn, ſhould bound it 
on every ſide, and be brought round 
pretty near to each end of the houſe, If 
in theſe plantations round the lawn, the 
trees are placed irregularly, ſome break- 
ing much forwarder on the lawn than 
others, and not crowded” too cloſe to- 
„ether, they will make a better appear - 
1 - ance than any regular plantations can 
!pefſibly*do 3'-and If there are variety of 
trees; oy diſpoſed, they will h 
n good effect: but only thoſe which 
make a fine a pearance, and grow large, 
 -»Rtraightand KakaBmethould be admitted 
© here. The moſt proper trees for this 
1 E are the elm, oak, cheſtnut and 
- beech ; and if there are ſome clumps of 
er- green trees intermixed with the 
others, they will add to the beauty of 
the whole, eſpecially in the winter ſeaſon; 
the beſt forts for this purpoſe, are lord 
Weymouth's pine, and the ſilver and 
JW 
LAXATIVE: MEDICINES, thoſe which 
blpopoſen the belly, and diſpoſe a. perſon to 
go frequently to ſtool : fach are all ca- 
thartic, emollient, and lubricating me- 
dieines. See theiarticles Car HAR Tics, 
- *©EMOLLIENTS, Sc C 
LAXEMBURG, 'a town of Germany, in 
-«theceircle” of Auſtria, Fu miles ſouth of 
— 8 ee. 
LAY, in french , denotes a ſhort 
poem, ſomething like our ballads. 
E LAaY-BROTHERS, among the romaniſts, 
] thoſe pious, but illiterate perſons, who 
3 devote themſelves, in ſome convent, to 
3 the ſervice of the religious. | 
g - different habit from that of the religi- 


dus, but never enter into the choir, nor | 


| are preſent at the chapters; nor do they 
make an other vow, except of conſtancy 


and obedience. In nunneries, there are 
alſo lay- ſiſters. ; 5 
Lav the land, at ſea, is ſaid when they get 
EE © out of ſight of land, Ay 
— LAY-LAND, or LEY-LAND, in huſbandry, 
ö fuallow- ground, or ſuch as lies untilled. 
\ dee che article Luys. 
4 LAY-MAN, one who follows a ſecular em- 
3 


plwoyment, or has not entered into holy 


* 
8 


1 
4 
: 


t. 4866 


ave 


They wear 
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Ar- Max, among painters, a ſmall flatue 
either of wax or wood, . whoſe joints are 


ſo formed, that.it may be put into any at-. 


titude or poſture. Its principal uſe is for 
adjuſting} the drapery in cloathing f 
SC i — 
LAYERS, in gardening, are tender ſhoots, 
or twigs of trees, laid or buried. in the 
ground; till having ſtruck root, they 
are. ſeparated from the parent · tree, and 
become diſtinct plants hes 
Many trees may be thus propagated. by 
layers; the ever-greens-about Bartholo- 
_ mew-tide, . and other trees about the 
month of Odder. 
The operation is performed by ſlitting the 
branches a little way, and laying them 


about half a foot under the mould: me 


ground ſhould firſt be made very 4 as 
and aſter they are laid, they ſhould; have 
a little water given them. If they lo 
not comply well in laying them down, 
they muſt he pegged down, with a hook 
or two; and if they have taken ſufficient 
root by the next winter, they ſnould be 
cut 5 from the main plants, and planted 
in the nurſery, Some twiſt the branch, 
9 bare the rind; and if it be out of the 
reach of the ground, they faſten a tub or 
baſket near it, which they fill with. good 
mould and lay the branch in it;, 
LAZ AR. HOUSE, or LAZARKBTTO,: a 
public building, in the nature ef an 
Fog ital, to receive the poor and thoſe af- 
flicted with contagious diſtempert + in 
- ſome places, lazarettos are appointed for 
the performance of quarantine; in Which 
caſe, thoſe are obliged to be conſined in 
them who are ſuſpect to have come 
from places inſected with the plague. 
This is uſually a large building, at ſome 
diſtance from a city, whole apartments 
. Rand detached. from each other, where 
_ veſſels are unladen, and the crew ſhut up 
for about forty days, more or leſs, ac- 
cording to the time and place of their de- 
_ parxture. The lazaretto of Milan is 
eſteemed one of the fineſt hoſpitals in Italy. 
LAZARITES, er fatbers H St. LAZA- 
Rus, a religious congregation of regular 
. clerks, inſtituted in France in the ſeven- 
teenth century, by M. Vincent. They 
take their name from a houſe in the 
ſuburbs of Paris, where they have a ſe- 
minary, called the ſeminary of good 
children. The vows they make are ſum- 
ple; and, upon occaſion, may be diſ- 
penſed with. 1 e 


* 
* 


LAZULI,or. Lapis Laz vl I, in natural 
hiſtory, one of the ores of e 
0 5 | alis 
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„ baſis of which: is a cyſtalline matter, 
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_ - evloucetl with that elegant blue which form. See Gun, boo e ee 
| copper gives to all aa ngliqunrs: „I: requires the leaſt degree; of fire f an 
It is a H ery compaſt and hard ſtone, and metals, except tin, to put, it in fen 
| stakes 7} high poliſh;! and therefore» is It acquireb i$ fluid ſtate, long. he qre it 
;:worked-into; a number of toys. At is changes its colour 3 whereas: the 08 
„lound in detached lunips. of the ſize af a ! metals, | except, fin, All--hecome, dt fat 
man'ꝭs ſiſt, but aſten ſmaller, and ſume · before they run i aſter melting, it W 
times of four or fue pounds weight It readily ealeines inte à grey powder, 
is never covered avithᷣ any cont or cruſt, + which; if the fire be increaſed and 
dut reſembles thaſe ſtones which; having matter oſten ſtirred, becomes yellows - 
been waſhed: off from whole ſtrata, are and aſterwards of à fine florid red : this 
: rounded: by accident aſterwards. It is is the minium, or common N lead 
naturally of a ſmooth and gloſſy ſiirfare, of the ſhops,. If the fire be: made Jet 
and ata general colour is an elegant blue, more vehement, it runs into an oleaginous 
but variegated ima beautiful manner with 128 matter, which, a8 ite ools, becomes of a 
ſpots or clauds of vrhite, and with veins + - yellowiſh or reddiſh;colour, and ig n- 
\s of a ſine ſhiningigold-colour k ©: poſed of a number of thin laminæ ; hie 


„ Tbe lapis:1 


i is feunil in many parts 
of the world, hut that of Aſia and Africa 
is much ſuperior both in beauty and real 
value to the bohemian and german kind, 


ä i-- which is too often ſold in its place. 6:34 


Chemical writers give ſeveral proceſſes for 


magiſteries, tin 85 and elixirs of 


een ue an whollyout of 


Its virtues, in medicine, are thoſe 


of very violent purgative and emetic, 


which are owing tothe copper it contains; 


but its violence in the operation has 


frighted people out of the uſe of it. 
Its great uſe therefore, beſide the poliſh- 


ing as a gem, is the making the ſine blue 


uuſed in painting, called ultramarine, 


which is obtained from it by calcination. 
See the article ULTRAMARLNE. 1... 


LEA, a river which riſes near. Luton in 


Bedfordſhire, and falls into the Th. | 
:-- avittlebelow:Blackwall..: ye 47 
LEAD, plumbum, h, in natural hiſtor 8 
Foarſe, impure metal, called by chemiſts 
ſaturn. See the article META. 


i” 7 


Lead is the heavieſt of the metals next 


aſter gold; it is, indeed, conſiderably 
lighter than quickſilver, but the want 


them the ſecond in weight. It is the 
ſoſteſt of all the metals; eaſily flattened 


yellow colour to this m 
of malleability denying that ſubſtance a 
plwace in the claſs of metals, lead is among 


is litharge. Though theſe ſeveral ſub- 
ſlances have nothing of the appearance 
ol the metal they are produced from, et. 
if | little iron- filings be added to them 
over the ſire, or only ſome pieces of char- 
coal, or any oily inflammable matter be 
thrown in, they become lead again. 
The ſcoriæ of lead, leſt to themſelves in 
a ſtrong fire, always run into glaſs, and 


in that form make their way through al 


ſorts of veſſeliss. 


Lead very readily ane eaſily amalgamates 


with mercury, and as readily mixes in 


fuſion with all the other metals, except 
iron, though leſs eaſily with copper than 
the reſt. The Hpecific 

is, to that of water, as 1132 5 to 19000. - 
Lead, when in the howels of the earth, 


enters into the body of eryſtals, ad is 


very frequently the caſe with that; cryſtal 
Vhich isfound about lead- min es, and influ- 


enccs its figure ſo far as to give it a cubic 


form. It often does this without at all 


altering its colour; but when it tinges ijt 


likewiſe, the colour it gives is yellow. 

The topaz, among the gems, owes its 
z : 9 and, in the 

:- fititious: gems, we find that the tinge it 


875 0 to the compoſition is always a yel- 
5 


w, approaching to that of the topaz; 


Lead ore is readily diſtinguiſhed to be 


gravity of lead 


9 


| F Fo? Are 1 0 9 

: . = ID | Y -Y 
not acquire by being caſt in the, fame . = 
2 
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Ander che hammer, and ductiſe in a very © fuch, being nearly of the colour of lead 
1 great degree, though much leſs: ſo than itſelf, or a little darker; very bright and 
gold. Its colour is à pale bluiſh: grey, gloſſy when freſh broken; and compoſed 
It: is very little ſubjest to ruſt, and is the either of cubie or parallelopiped-maſſes, 
leaſt ſonorous of All the metals, except . or of ſinaller granules, or elie of ſtria : 
gold, with which it ſeems nearly on an in the firſt of theſe ſtates it is commonly 
equality, in regard to this property in its called potter's ore or diced lead · ore; in 
cammon ſtate; but Mr. Reaumur has diſ- the ſecond, ſteel-grained-ore ; and in the 
covered that, if caſt in the form of a ſeg- third, antimoniated ore, from its tre- 
ment of a ſphere, it has ſome found when ſemblance to antimag 
it ſtruck upon; a property which gold does Lead is more eafily ſeparated from its 
. Ws | common 


"LEA 


e fs ore than any other metal; 


nothing for mo purpoſe: but a 

. - md wood-fire, ©: keps up up to u due 
Aae by a blaſt of bel ows. The lend- 
-oreis thrown'into this fire the wood, 


by 


3. 
* 
9 

1 ' 

* 


An che melted metal runs into a hollow 
1 Ae he bottom the furnace made to re- 
I "give it; from wach they ladle it out and 
: Yeaſt i into large maſſes, Such ores of 
0 Jeadas contain earth and ſtones are to de 
: red 'and + before they are 

7p 1 to the de; and ſuch at con- 
tin pyrites or mircaſite;- which is no 
Uncommon thing, muſt be roaſted two 
2 times; in order to burn away the 


45 


„Salt, or ſugar of lead, r 
nb . 5: Bol 6 Fri la: Ml wh, 
Lire haus, and /Sactita- 
: RUM" SATURNEI: ll Sig or e fete 0 
Born. Laab zit thus per red; + ent! 2 
. rm of the thinnet milled lend that 
en be got into mall plates) fill -an 
eurthen veſſel, hat 1 fite, 
. with/theſe plat am and powder of common 
brümſſone, a flratun: ; 
.*&riDaver the fire; and — 
is burnt away, the lead will be found te 
a duced to abidekidh poder. Five ounces 
of ſulphur wil aſervt her half à hund of 
lead. The inatter s to beftured while 


r- they are debaſed with; then i remains an he fire; and When it' is 

ered and waſhed, in order to their cold, the poder ig to he:wathed three 

_ -*peing committed to the fire, and-finally or four. times, with common water, nd 
ins wich the common black aur; if then dried oh ue ze of the ſume 
25 - wy reſraRory. See FLUX: Ns with litharge, or red-lead, . in 

AI here be any occaſion to ſeparate lead + ointments and pla yy Mixedamtovan * 
rom a mixture of copper in the regulus, | urigone with: lard alone, it makes a 
nothing is more enfy chan to do it by a ointment for the piles. However, 
common fire ; the heat of which bein = ought to be remarked, unn is intended 

* envagh to melt lead, though not to fuſe for external uſe, Kirner. 

1 will run it all af and bebe. s the nen men- 
FE. per pure behind. I | fined, we = <pruryile pr" pra 
W- 2 is much uſtd in building as. magiſtery of lead. Balm, or balſans of 
de fes coverings, guttert, [pipes n is only an oil drawn,” by: diſtilla- 
lazing; for which uſes, it is either caſt tion, from t of lead diffolved in ſpirit 
Into ſheets in a mould, or milled; which of. turpentine. Magiſtery of lead as the 

© laſt is by much the leaſt ſerviceable, not cal of lead purified and fubtiliſtd in 


| - only on account of its thinneſs,, but alſo 
_ __ becauſe it is ſo enceedingly ſtretched in 
| - © milling, char when it comes to lie in the 
4 hot ſun,” it 
1 * Iy will not keep out the water. 
1 * 4 all Which, ee 
L - \thearticlePLunBrry. ' 
© + Lead has been celebrated vy the chemical 
E | © writers for very great virtues in medi- 
= j 1. but,” upon the whole, it ſeems to 
-: bara metal very cautiouſty to be given in- 
 , UGrnally, and rather calculated the out- 
Wurd application. Its ore is iſonous : 
the ſteam which ariſes from 


2 


all the neighbouring es, and kills the 
animals chat feed on it; and among the 
preparations of it, the ſalt called fac- 
charum ſaturni, which is b much ĩts deſt 
form ſqr medieine, and which is able to 


ſome other caſes 3 it is apt, however, to 


8 x d many other diſorders, that the remedy 
+ often proves worſe than the diſeaſe. 


rr n 2 PEP ö N * I 
N r . 9 ö 


. 52 The preparations of lead, are, 1. 58 - 


um, or red- lead. 2. Litharge. 
=: -- Dum. dead, lvmbum ** Ce 
: F 5 1 4 F "FI 5 * V 0 
E#:; 4 Y 3 ; : 


inks and cracks, and con- 


Where it is worked, infects the graſs of 


- do" great ſervice, in hemorrhages and 
being on colics of u vety violent kind, and 


aqua fortis; which, being ſeveral times 
1 becomes — white, and 
is mined es ee ter for the: _ nd 


Black- Leads. See PLUMBAGO.. . * 
Glaſe of LRAD. ! See GLASS. 
Moc LEA D. Le Brend. 11 tha FG 5 
1 2 in the . ws 

| a very eſſential ad ornamental | 
25 part of plants, whoſe ch office a to 

ſubtiliſe and give more ſpirit to the abun- 
dance of nouriſhing: ap, and bor. | rey 
it to the little huds. 2 
Botaniſts conſider the leaves of Mes, 
with regard to their ſtructure, theirfurface, 
figure, conſiſtenoe, edges, ſituation and 
ſize. Witk regard to their ſtructure, they 
are either . as thoſe of r le. tree 
and pear - tree; or double, as | 
angelica and parſſey. With: re 1 
their ſurface, they are either flat, be 
nummularia and origanyz or in bunches, 
as ſeveral kinds 2 n and houſleeks. ' 

With regard to their conſiſtence, they 


are 


either thin andifine, as thoſe of St. John 8 
wort; or thick and grols, as thoſe of 
2 Ei of or fleſhy, as thoſe of feveral 
kinds of Wr e 177 
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9 lm wit weg to heir ofa Sing PTY 
| We are either cut e 2 2 may dither Fon 3 
- ſomes ſpesies ef geums g or desp, a in eng if the — 
dome of che Jaceas. : Wich regard! to be belek, al 1 the faperficons Juives, | 
5 fituation,! they are either ranged thoſe Which are, per 
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1 -us:the, alaternne; or op bo: àntenſible tion cgi the 
die to bach other; as the philly and  vellels,: exhale hatueal 18 and rar n- ; 
che mints. With: regard to their e, 20/008 trunk It is alſo found; —̃ - 


they are either v9 ã x! as thoſe:of the bibuldus veſldls, dried che e 

T. eee or moderate, * imbibes, 3 in the = 
. as; thoſe df /Viftort and. the fig tree For time; thoſd watry 'vapotits Which f in 
mall, as thoſe of thd apple tree and form of i very chin dewz and 18 ade 


ear tree; r anal, n that ofost. 0 2 arteries 
E pq, * S the new moiſtures 3 Tally, | 
Mot ſorts of Man Spooky and a leaf ſerves, in w ſingular manter, to 
[- Siva forts; of traces, Which put forth a rr the 00 of ge, "unel growing 
root at ce ſinall bad of th tel purvut by degrees 20-2 2 Bulk, ic priles 
— ſmall leavis thut are not at Alu Me  veſſels'! of the foot-Rall 


that grow: ow: the t or tee as Wy whence the humdur is, by erde And 
was 35 root nas ee — 63 Keile ſtoppvd in the leaf till it cannot any 
v3 - ground and afterwurds between theſe morereturnMroughthe ſootiialk; . 
falſe leaves, there comes forti u ot by tirs ceaſing ef dre ufluk and nen of . 
_ which produces ſeaves like thoſe of the |. the muteitioue jules; grows! tri; Wiithce + - 
plant or ties from which it came: ofthis © © wconſumptiondeingeaul c l ee, 
manner of growth; there is an Anfivite | and falls off; which-i# th&'chier cauſe CY 
mümbep of N and trees the falling of th leuves in aututirir, © 
Dottof Grem jaſtiy ede iber the Some have made the obſervation; that 
hren of leaves are cumpoſed of "two - albever-grediwhive their weod'cloſs and 
eneral kinds of veſſels, ix; thoſe ſor 1 betwedt' their" Sitfelar ct ies 
ap and thoſe for nir ; and, chat theſeare and, that their holding thefr leaves all - 
- -ramliei{witef. grenter into leſs, ice the the inter, 82 inne daten of - 
5 veins and arteries in anima and all aha y, —_— x clamm "ee pa . 
anatupaliſts aſtribe to them ver linportant pentine mamte und, that 
er. the-moſt ſingular of which is; hat ealily-condenſed by the cold; and requires 
they; in ſome meaſure, perform the ſlime gest dehlof hett to Male i thin as 
office for the ſu ppolt ef tlie ve le put it in motions thus u little cold 
71 as the 50 8575 animals do fbr mne dense ot Riffens'pi „ 
21 1 of animal life; and, that It is it muſt be a froft that NY 5 . "xo 


chat plants Uraw: ſome water. From when" 16 ap 
' their nouriſhinent from the air choſt trese Which hold their" 
through their jenves. Theſe, in the re much better undler W 
1 receive the crude humours, di- of" other great trees, Wh 1 4 
vide them-very'minutely; and curry back heir dense becauſe Weft ee 
| great plenty of elaborated” juice tothe | ſhoots off. the Hrops, und {events Her - 
Phat» By aheſe u tranſpiration is bar- '/ entering the veſſels in tob — 1 4 
ried on of whats unprofitable, anfwering © - The Vitious forthd” und c of 
to the diſcharge in animal bodies — 511 3 aigita ted, S 1 
by bent . for ſometimes (thelexeretory , ; e Cum ander de girth « 
£3 c es 


ral 


dg a the leaves #te ſo er cha! 8 „ ES © 9 F 
E210 17 ys che greg 2 of the diftending lp 14 228000 2 264 
- i ; Humour, or thit they-barft in! the LER, op atthiteAnite;": epreſturtatiot 
8 1 bh middle, und the More This pants; Ef "of the leaf 'of che Me pi 


aa it frequen 4 r Poepipe nt ol AO. ns yo And compeſitt or- 
: i on, great” re chis rs Ser the artielts Senta vn bas . 
way diſcharged and/imbited. .'Phns. ComposiTe. 7 


eh Wan pu + to ud, ug Well from wa 'in-clocks rd wittohes, Be” pp: 
me leaves as from the bar, eſpectally _ wen do che notches ef their 5 tb 

M a cb night follows # het day 3" und 2" evi Lock und WixTOn, 
| w. fame thing frequently" happens in -LEAQUE, a tmeaſure of length, coidin- 
T 4] "es other plants ; = trees, as we learn ing more or leſs mn * wad 


> 
* 
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be” and german | 


3 -* Jo Strabo, make a mile. 
Laus alſo denotes an e. en 


1 25 5 of: the < | 


| 5 55 2 houſe af. 


- e Ses the precediu 


5 logs not e * e 22 


rh 


nnn ma 
Y bo n 
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bo meaſures: ps in ſome. © pans of 
lrance-1t:confiſts of three thouſand-five , 
d paces 3+ the mean or common 


8 


dene conte of two thouſfand fbur 


en es, and the little league of 
1 "The: ſpaniſh leagues are 


an the french, enten ſpaniſh 
2 making a degree or twenty 


a or /fixty»bine-and/ an 
. Half * ſlatute e The. dutch 
3 each four 
en miles, The perſian leagues 
2 near of the ſame extent with 
the ſpaniſh; that 38; they are equal to 
four italian miles; which is prett. 
. Dear to what Rergdotus calls the lengt 


1 * 


” 5 .of iche perſian paraſang, which 1 


chirty Radia, sight 75 according 


; federacy: between'princes and ſtates for 


1 ; their mutual aid, either in attacking 


dome common were or in nn 
themſelves. 15 

| ſous, are a part of 

itzerland, . ng of Ts oe 4 

ONS, UN. © WP e, the e 

5 ang th r 

de ten ate ss 

\SWATZERLAND»: | 


11 among Wh is Sls in he 
ip through which the water comes Wes 


o ſpring a leak, is aid of a ſhip t that 
178 = . ah To top a leak, is to fill 


FO nad With a plug wrapt in,pakam-and-well . 
| . tarred,-or putting in a tar-pawling, eigut, 


-to keep the water gut; or nailing a Piece 
115 AV Bar n the play: 8 

e 1 n veſſel. what 
Nay = or Jets Water, or other liquid, 
article. 
eakage, in commerce, is an allowance 


of 12-Per: cent. in the cuſt ms, A d to 
| 3 of wines for the waſte: and. da- 


* 5 „mage it is ſuppoſed to, have received: in 
| p t 158 paſſage: an allowance of two baxrels 


L two is alſo made to the 


TNT e 


Omce. 


| : | ; . .LEAQTUNG,, the moſt. nocthealy part of - 


China, in Alia. See CHINA. 3. 
"LEAP, att 9, in muſic, is A Ys 6 fong 


© BHS | Sith 
ww 


. beteten 4 E is an i : 


:+-thrval of a-thind; furths: gin Se. See 


See the arecie © . 
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Lis tobe obſerved, that ee eng” 


kinds of leaps ; the regular leaps and 


e irregular ones Regular leaps, are 


-:4hoſe:of a third, majos or minor, whether 
. or abcidental- Wfaurth, fifth, 

„th, minor and hd ve, and «theſe 
or either aſcending or daſcending . Irregu - 
lar leaps, are 1 tritone, ach majors 
+0 ſeventh major, the 1ninth, teuth; and, 


Vain general, all deyendibe ———— an 


eee ;unjeſs the ſon inſtru ments. 
Beſides theſe, - there are ſome that 3 
Glbe 'uſed with. diſeretioh, as the fourt 
$ diminiſhed, the fifth! falſe or deſective, 
and, flat ſeventh; but moſtly — 
SH very ſeldom riſingu In effect, all 
ꝗgiſterence between the regular and 
5 en denen is, that theſe Which are 


performed by the ice, without an 


1 Sent ſtruggle or effort are Maat fas 
the contrary are irregular. heſe laſt 


ſhould: be very ſeldom uſed in a ſong, 
unleſs there is A ſilence between them 
1 enough to weaken the idea of the 
fiyſt ſound before the ſecond be heard. 
LEAP-Y EAR, the ſame with flextles. me 
the article BIssEXT ILE. | 


Every centehmal, or CE ar, 1s 


a leup: year, according to the Juſian ac- | 


count, but according to the gregorian, 
it is always a common year, _— when 
me number of centuries! can be qlivided 
by 4 without a remainder, ſor then it is 4 
2 year; but the intermediate tenteſi- 
mall years are cammon ones: bence, to 
know if it be leap- year, the rule is, If 
the year conſiſts of complete centuries, 
and can be divided hy 4, it is Jeap-year ; 


85 ans it is, alſo, When the intermediate 


years ean be divided by 4: thus the year 
3118756 will be a leapryenr; for 36 may be 
divided by, witheut à remainder. If 


the intermediate years cannot be divided 
by 4, the remainder ſhewsthe number of 
ears over leap- year. an 


LEARMOUTH, a Slew of Nor- 

thumherland, ſitunted forty-eight miles 
An erth-weſt of Neweaſtle, and Wales 
3 ſduth- weſt of Berwick. + V rt 


Lias, in law, 4 demiſe. or. — of 


lande, tenemente, or hereditaments oo 
B40 another. for! life, term ee or 75 
will, ſor à reöt reſer ved. 
. a eſtates; or terms for Feats, in lands; 

Ge. which are not reduced into writing 


15 and ſigned by the parties, ſnall have nd 


715 e ſtates at will, n- 
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. releaſe, is firſt executed, to the intent that 


7 CIS 
3 
* 


Ileſs it be leaſes: of terms, not exceeding 
_ -" three years from the making. In cale 
the ſubſtance of a leaſe that 3 * 
_ _" years be put in writing, and ſigned by 
| the parties, though fa a. Kalz be — 

_ fealed, it will haye the effect of a leafe 
"for. years... If articles of agreement are 
made with covenants to make a leaſe for 
_ a. certain term under a particular rent 
_ reſerved, this ſeems to imply a leaſe, and 

© has been ſo adjudged. The words, to 
- bawe and poſſeſs lands, in conſideration 
of a yearly rent, will make a leaſe of the 
land ; alis a licence to occupy and take 

- the profits, &c. amounts to a leaſe. A 


© huſband may make ſuch leaſes of lands 
held in tail in the right of his wife, pro- 


_ vided that ſhe be made a party thereto. 
Where a perſon has an eſtate for life, he 
is at liberty to grant a leaſe during ſuch. 
© eſtate. One intereſted in lands; Sc. for 
à term of years, may make a. leaſe of all 
the years except one day, or other ſhort 
1 5 per of the derm: for it muſt be granted 
tor a leſs time than the leffor has in the 
lands, otherwiſe it will be an aſſignment. 
By the common law, a leaſe for life can- 
not be made ſo as to commence in futuro, 
for this reaſon, that livery cannot be 


made to a future eſtate, tho' a leaſe for 


term of years may begin either on a da 


paſt br to come, as at Michaelmas laft, + 


© or Chriſtmas next, Sc. 


LEASE and RELEASE, as uſed in our law, 
_ fignifies a certain inſtrument in writing, 
1 for the conyeyance of a right or intereſt 


f in lands and tenements in fee to another. 
In the making of this conveyance, a leaſe 
or. bargain and ſale for a year, bearing 
© date the day next before the date of the 


o ** 


by virtue thereof, and of the ſtatute made 
for transferring of uſes into poſſeſſion, 


te leſſee may be in the actual poſſeſſion 


of the lands, &c. intended to be granted 
by the releaſe, and to be thereby enabled 


do take a grant of the reverſion and in- 


| heritance of the ſaid lands, Ge. to him, 


_ leafe or bargain and (ale, and declaring 
> "hn re 5 it, 

A. releaſe made by a perſon, that at the 
time of the making thereof had no right 
to the lands, is void in law; as it is Jixe- 
Wife when made to a man who at the 
time of its making hath nothing in the 


lands; for he ought to have either a free- 
| , hold, therein, or a poſleſhon or privity. 
A leafe and releaſe being only in the 


/ 


— 


— 
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nature of one deed, make but one gen- 


veyance. 


The ſxeleaſe conſiſts of the following prin- N 


cipal parts, viz, the names of the par- 


ties, their places of abode, and £ 5 


5 * 4% - + 


; ditions ; the conſideration. and granting 


granted; the habendum, or explanatory ©. 


_ clauſe, ſhewing what intereſt is granted, 
to whom, and for what. uſe; then..a-co- 
venant that the releaſor is lawful awner, 
is ſeized. in fee, and hath, a good. Ft | 
een 
„among ſportſmen, denotes three 


_to 


LEA 


hounds, foxes, bucks and hares. 


| The term leaſh alſo ſignifies. a, line to. 


hold in a hunting dog; and a imall 
long thong of leather, by: which a fal- 
coner holds his hawcx. 1 


LEATHER, the ſkin of ſeveral ſorts of 


beaſts dreſſed and prepared for the uſe of 
the various manufacturers, whoſe buſineſs 
it is to make them up. The butcher 
and others, Who flay off their hides or- 
ſkin, diſpoſe of them raw or ſalted to the 
tanner and tawyer, and they to the 
ſhamoy, morocco, and other kind of 
leather -dreſſers, who prepare them ac- 
cording to their reſpective arts, in order 
to diſpoſe of them among. the  curners, 
glopers, harne:s-makers, coach-makers, 
| laddlers, breeches-makers, gilt leather- 


Xe 


makers, chair- makers, ſhoe- makers, 


 book-binders, and all in any way con- 
cerned. in the article of leather... 


The three principal aſſortments of lea- _ 4 
ther are tanned or tawed, and oil and f 


alum-leather; and it may be afhrmed, 


with great truth, that the ſkins of ur 


own production, and thoſe imported from 
our colonies, when dreſſed in this King- 
dom, make the beſt leather in the world, 
and that therefore this is an article of 


| great importance to the trade of the 


nation. 3 | 
Though there is no little difference be- 


leather, parchment, and tanning; yet 
the ſkins which paſs through the hands 
of thele ſeveral workmen, ought to have 
been for the moſt part, at Jeaſt, waſhed 
clean from blood and impurities in a run- 
ning water ; ſet to drain, worked with 
the bande, or pounded with wooden 
 'peftles in a vat; put into the pit (which 
[7 hole fined either with wood, or with 


| ſtone and mortar) filled with water in 
is diflelved, in order 
I | ' 


Which quick - lime 


Sha. A A E a 
Fake Sts N * * 


creatures of any kind; but chieſty grey 


tween the dreſſing of. ſhamoy-lzather, 
his heirs and aſſigns for ever: after which alum-leather, hungary leather, morocco 


the releaſe muſt be executed, reciting the . 


= 
be 


Hf 
Ch 4 


> > rubbed off without injuring the ſkin ; 
drawn out, and ſet to drain on the 2 1 
of the pit ; ſtretched on the leg or horſe, 


7 


or half dried, and piled one over ano- 
ther ; or put up ſeparate after they are 


lines, or any other way: which muſt be 
"repeatedly. done in the dreſſing of (malt 
ins. This alternate tranſition from the 
-Tiquid of tlie air into that of water, and 


- 
wt 
* 
* 


ga, 


8 
3 


Ans flower, and yolks of eggs mixed in 
hot water, he makes a fort of pap, with 
-- which the ſeins are {ſmeared in a trough. 
"The ſhamoy leather: greſſer ſoaks in oil, 
nod onſy the. (eins of the true hamoy, 


» 


Eq 0E all other goats. 


* 


4 
L 
* 


4 
4 
* 


its rubbed with a whetſtone, to take, 
- *off any particles of the lime, or any thing 


"by they become greater in bulk, and ſo 
much li 


tane of lime, ſalts, and oils, opens the 

inmoſt fibres of the ſkin fo effectually, 

a greatly to facilitate the introduction 
of tubſtances proper for making them 
Pliant without rendering them thinner. 
The alum leather-drefſer dreſſes all forts 
-— © of: white leather from the ox-hide to the 
-,* Jambiſkin ; tor dreſſing the {adler's lea- 
ther, he nies bran, lea ſalt, and alum ; 
* and for that which the glover uſes, after 
"the common preparatives, he firſt em- 


"hark-of young oaks ground in a tanning 
mill in which he {oaks the ſkins more or 
leis, according to the different ſervices 
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P 

0 Jobſen ehe hair, that it may be eaſilß ferment and render light a much larger 

quantity of dough or paſtee. 

LEAVER, or LEVER, in medicine. 
the article LEVER. IP 


i order to have the hair ſcraped off with LEBUS, a town of Germany, in the mar- 


a blunt iron-kniſe,. or wooden cylinder; | 
"the membranes on the fleſhy fide, and the river Oder: eaſt long. 15, north lat. 
"ſcabs or roughneſs on the grain-ſide, 29 30}. | ns 2 
8 0 off with a ſharp knife, and the LECCIE, a city of Italy, in the kingdom 
long. 299, north lat. 40? 34. 
- LECCO, a town of Italy, in the dutchy of 
Milan: eaſt long. g* 40, north lat. 
„ | Ya Is 
LECH, a river of Germany, which riſes in 
Tyrol, and running north, divides Swa- 
bia from Bavaria, and having paſſed by 
Landſprug and Augſburg, falls into the 
Danube below Donawert. 


elle that may occafron hardneſs; thick - 
ened by different ſorts of powder, where - 


ghter, as gradually to riſe to the 
ſurface of the water; ſtretched out green 


dried, and hung out to air upon poles, 


ſrom ealt to weſt through the provinces of 
Gelderland and Utrecht, and uniting with 
om water into the air, with the aſſii- German ſea, near the city of Brie). 
LECHIA, in ichthyology, the ſcomber, 
with two fins on the back, and the laſt 
ray on. the hinder fin very long. See 
the article SCOMBER.. 
_ LECHLADE, a market-town of Glou- 
_ celterſhire, ten miles eaſt of Cirenceſter. 
LECHNICH, a town of Germany, in the 
_ circle of the Lower Rhine, and electorate 
of Cologn : eaſt long. 69 35 north lat. 
co wt” | es . 
| LECLUSE, a town of the french N er- 
er, bran, and then with falt, alum, lands, in the province of Flanders, five 
north lat. 50 a0. 


LECTICA, in roman antiquity, a vehicle 


ing. poſture. 1 : 
LECTISTERNIUM, a religious feaſt or 
banquet of the antient Romans. In times 


which is a wild goat, but likewiſe thoſe 
The tanner uſes the 


giving for ſome happy event, the repub- 
lie ordered folemn teaſts_ to be madg for 


l 


Nenn [x 
bigs iy . S Co 


LEAVES, a piece of four dovgh, uſed to 


expected from them, their chief uſe be- 


ing to remain firm and keep out water. 
In certain cats, inſtead of tan, he; uſes 

_ redo, ich is chiefly uſed for tanning 
- rams Wheep-ſkains, and dreſſing ruſſia 
Further But for the different methods in 
Wich thetanner, currier, ruſſia and mo- 
does teather-drefſers proceed in finiſhing 
"their eins, lee the articles GuRRNTINC, 
. TANNING, Se, and for the duties on 
Teccacr and ſkins, ſee the articles Excise, 


7 


8 


* 
* 


* * 


the gods; and this ſolemnity was eaſed 
lectiſternium, becauſe on this oecafſon 
they ſpread tables, and placed beds around 


them, on Which their beavenly gueſts 


were to lie and eat. Theſe beds were 
placed near the altars; they were ſtew- 


ed with leaves and, odoriferous herbs; 


cuſhions were laid for the gods to reſt 
_ their. heads upon, and their ſtatues. laid 


upon theſe beds as if they Were to par- 
take of the feaſt ; while the goddeſſes 


were placed in chairs, after the manner 
of the roman 


ladies. During the time 


% 


quiſate of Brandenburg, ſituated. on the 


of Naples, and territory of Otranto: eaſt 


LECH is alſo a river of Holland, which runs 


the waters of the Maes, falls into the 


x 


miles ſouth of Doway : eaſt long. 3% 


in which people were carried in a reclin- 


of public danger or calamity, or of thankf- 


cis 


.. v Yr EO Mee On 7 


: Ao, 
* 


* 


* IL 
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mans crowded to the temples : and the 
ſenators, preceded by the pontifex maxi- 


mus, came to the place where the cere- 


mony was performed, with crowns on 
their heads, finging hymns in praiſe of the 
gods, whoſe ſtatues were carried in tri - 


umph in chariots and on biers, accompa - 


nied with muſic. .; 


| LECTOUR,. a city of France; in the pro- 
Vince of Gaſcony : eaſt long. 25', north 
" 4M 068 „„ 


. LECTURERS, in England, are an order 


of preachers in pariſh-churches, diſtinct 
. fromthe rector or vicar. They are cho- 
. ſen by the veſtry, or chief inhabitants of 


the pariſh, and are uſually che afternoon 


0 n bo Pac Eats evan | 
The law requires, that they have the ap- 
.- probation and admiſſion of the ordinary, 
and that at the time of their admiſſion, 


| they ſubſcribe to the thirty-nine articles 


ol religion, Cc. required by the ſtatute, 
14 Car. II. and they ate to be licenſed 
by the biſhop, like other miniſters. 


: donat ions of pious 2 the lecturers 
are appointed by the founders, without 


5 Any interpoſition or. conſent of rectors of 
_ churches, Sc, though with the leave and 
apprqbation of the biſhop z ſuch as that 


of lady Moyer, at St. Pauls. 
LEDBURV, à market- town of Hereford- 
ſhire, thirteen miles eaſt of Hereford: 


 LEDESMA, a town. of Spain, in the pro- 


vince of Leon, ſituated on the river Tor- 
mes, eighteen miles weſt of Salamanca: 
welt long. 6 35, north lat. 41 15% 


1 ? "3 
:, = | 
: 


trees to the roof - trees: they ſerve to bear 
up the gratings or nettings over the half- 
deck. See the article Syzp 


LEDGER, the principal book / wherein | 
merchants enter their accounts. See the 
article Boo. | 


5 7 


1 LEE, in the ſea - language, a word of va- 


rious ſignifications ; though it is gene · 


tie to the wind. Thus lee ſbore, is that 
_ ſhore” againſt which the wind blows. 
Tes: lateb, or have a care of the lee-latch, 


zs, take care that the ſhip don't go to the 
leeward, or tc near the ſhore. 


ue lee, is to bring the ſhip fo, that all 
her fails mays lie flat againſt her maſts 
and ſhrouds, and that the wind may 
dome right upon her broad-fide, 


J 


this religious ceremony laſted, the Ro- LEE- FAN, is a rope reeved into the oyin- 


| points lee-way, Sc. 
Where there are lectüres founded by the 


_ LEDGES,- in a ſhip, are ſmall pieces or | 
timber lying a-thwart from the waſte- 


rally underſtood, to mean the part oppo- 


5 A lee 
the beim, put it to the lee ward fide of thßge 
hip. To lie ly the lee, or to come up to 
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gles of the courſes, to hale in the hahtom 
of the fail, that the bonnets may be lacei 
on, or the {ail taken in 
Lee-WAY, is the angle that the * | 
line, upon hich the ſhip;endeavours to 


ſhe really fails; 


_ windward, or is cloſe hauled , Which 
cauſes her to fall off and glide ſide Ways 
from the point of tlie compaſs ſhe oa pes 
at. Thus, let NESW (plate OE, 
fig. 2..n? 1.) repreſent the compaS and 


to fail upon the rhumb Ca, butby the bree 
of the wind and ſurge ef the ſen the is 
obliged to fall off, n 
good upon the rhumb C& ; then the angle 
a Cb is the lee way: and: 3h that angle 
be equal to one point, the thip is fach to 
make one point lee-way ; or if equal” to 
two points, the ſhip is laid-to-makertwo 
, 

The quantity of this angle is very tun 
certain; becauſe ſome Rips, un the 
ſame quantity of ſail, and with theſite 
gale, will make more lee wax than 
others; it depending much upon the 


mould and trim of the ſhip and ie an- 
tity of water that ſhe draws. Heter, 


the common allowances: made fesgles⸗ 
way, are theſe: 1. If che ip be slole 
hauled, has all her ſails -fery the water 

ſmooth, and a moderate pale of ind, 
_ ſhe is ſuppoled to make'Jutleror nevlee- 
Way. 2. If it blow ſo freſh, as te Saule 


— 


to allow one point. 3. {fit dien 10 


hard, that the tops muſt beclale ugeſt the 2 
ſmhip then makes about two po 


way. 4. If one topfail mult de 
it is common to allo two. ane 
- quarters or three eats lee-ways: 
When both toplails 


« 


they allow- about four points les W, 


6. When it blows fo hard, as to dess 
ſion the fore courſe to he handed; the al- 
lowance is between five and 4 half and 
ſix points. 7. When both wein and 
fore courſes muſt be handed, then i or 
ſix and a half points muſt be Allowed for 
her lee- way. 8; When the mizzen is 
handed, and the ſhip is trying a hull, ſhe 
then makes her way ber. 


point before the beam, that is, about ſeven 
points lee - way. 7 3 a 
Though theſe rules are ſuck as arg gene- 
depends 
„much 


rally uled, ye aq 


the lee: wa 


8 
hamb- 
fail, makes with the rhumb upon Wich 


This is occaſioned by the force of the Wind, 
vr ſurge of the ſea, When the: lies te he 


ſuppole a ſhip at C capes at, or endeavdurs 


the ſmall ſails to be handed; it sum, 


re 
oe 

. oy 5 
muſt be handed, 


good: about one 


- - * I& Vat * 
* N ' 
oe. de 


LE E 
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LEE 


woch upon the mould and trim of the ſervice in hemorrhages at the noſe, or 
* mip, we El here give the method of ſpittings of blood, eſpecially ohen theſe | 
= ring it by obſervation: thus let the have been occaſione by a ſtoppage of 
= Hhip's wake be ſet by a coinpals i in the the uſual diſcharges that way 3 though | 
pep, and'the oppoſite rhumb is the true where that is not the eaſe, they do great 
# 1 3 made good by the ſhip; then the ſervice merely by revulſion. | 

. - difference between this and the courſe If much blood is required to be drawn, = 
3 ien by the compals in the bittacle, is the tails of the leeches may be cut off aß 

f Rey. 5 lee way required. Il the ſhip-be they are ſucking, by which means, the 
© * within fight of land, the lee: way may be blood they have already ſucked will be 
9 exactly found by obſerving a point on diſcharged, as well as what they con- 
= © the land which continues to bear the ſame tinue to take in; for they will not let 

ö bay; ſor the diſtance between the point go their hold, but continue” fucking AS 
oe the compaſs it lies on, and the point before. 

4 ie ſlip capes at. will be the lee-way. If they do not let r0 after a ſufficient 
Thus, luppole a ſhip at C (ibid. no 2.) is quantity of blood is drawn, che y are not 
Hing up N&W, towards 4; but inſtead to be pulled off, for that oſten decaſions 
© + »of keeping that. courle ſhe is carried on tumours and inflammations 3 but if a 
mie NNE line CB, and conſequently the little ſalt be kled on the place, they 
© © point E continues to bear always the quit their ell. The orifices ſhould be 
3 1 way rom the ſhip : here it is evi- waſhed with warm wine or Water, and 
dent, that the angle A CB, or the diſ- they uſually heal of themfelves.” 

= © tance between the NEW line that the LEEDS, bop e-market-town in the weſt 
mip capes at, and the NNE line that riding F Yorkſhire, ſituated on the 
mme ſhip really fails upon, will be the river Fog twenty miles ſouth . weſt of 
4 - Hlewoway. See the articles ComMrass, Vork it has a very greatwoo!len trade. 
A COURSE, JOURNAL, &c. LEEK, a garden-plant, talle j by 5 
=. - LEECH, hirudo, in zoology. See the ar- porrum. See the articie*Porron.” 

i \ticle HizuDo. | | 10 s are commonly -ſown alon 

3 .} Leeches, uſed for bleeding, ſhould be onions; the onions” — Polo 

Y hes Nom clear and running waters, ;\polled up, ſo that th pe; Bn room to 
3 85 5 Miſe from ſtagnant ones, and 5 - grow to their full-ſize, -- BE | 
peace, ſeem to have ſomething ma! 1 Lxex; in geography, a market-town fix- | 
3 Anant i the bite. The ſurgeons uſu teen miles north of Stafford. 3 
EE © choote ſuch as have ſlender heads, green LEER, in glaſs making, a fu * 
. 1 Ain on their backs, and bellies: of a the veſſels are allow to cool by degtees 

1 adi yellow. But from whatever See the article Glas,” | 5 
i Waters, thiate creatures have been taken, LEERDAM; a town in "the province of "7 
iN ile beſt'method is to keep them many - Holland, ſeventeen miles narth-eaſt of 
1 © ana glaſs of water, changing it Dort: eaſt long. 89, north lat; 57% 30. 
3 e. ey may cleanſe themtelves. LEERWICK, a town of Scotland, in 
4 El. ore_the leech is applied to the Kin, Main-land, one of the iſlands of Shet- 

1 . ſheuld be taken out of the water, and land, 0 the county of Orkney: welt 
YL j "Mr an hour in an empty cup, to drain long. 30ʃ, north lat. 61 29'. 

$ is elf, that it . thus be rendered thirſty LEES, according to Boerhaave, are the 
ES 20 Rin too muſt be well more grois an penderous parts of liquors, 
'X 2 * e it (away hot and red, and which, being ſeparated by fermentation, 
1 \ then 9 8 hold the leech by the tall to fall to the bottom. 
3 . tlie 1 8 or let it crawl of itlelf out of If this teculent matter be dried, ud; af 
= + 15 3 Sud upon it. By this means they terwards burnt in a naked re, it affords 
4 3 5 y holds but if they retule, the fſaline .aſhes, from whenee a fired and 
Y "Hood: © 2 chicken or pigeon ſhould be ſomewhat or even truly alkaline ſalt may 

6 * Fubbed on Part; and i that does not be obtained; whence it is evident, that 
3 TY hem, 10 moſt be laid aſide as the moſt perfect fermentation cannot vo - 
4 ulel bY and 10 ers taken in their ſtead. latilize that matter of vegetables, which 
5 Jer "thay" be Properly applied to the is fixed by burning in the fire. See the 
dem ples, 'or ehe ears, in diſorders article FERMENTATION. 

: of the [EG and to the veins of the rec- 


in tlie blind piles. And applied to 
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A. ſpirit of a very agreeable favour i is bb- 

tained, by the common proceſs of diftil- 

lation, from wine- lees; and as this fla- 
EST VOUT. 
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© "of the lees, care"ſhould be taken to bring 
_ it over with the ſpirit. In order to this, 
the tolid lees muſt be ſteeped in ſix or 
eight times their own weight of water, 
Ang well ſtirred at times, before it is put 
Into the ſtill. See DISTILLATION: 
LEE T, eta, a little court held within a 
- manor, and called the king's court, on 


account, that its authority to puniſh of- 
fences originally belonged to the crown, 


from whence it is derived to inferior per- 
ſons. See the article COURT-LEET. + 
LEETCH 4 ſail, is the outward edge 
- -or ſkirt of the fail from the earing Who 
_ _clew; or the middle of the fail, between 
_* theearing andthe ele. 


_ EnnTCh-LINEs, ſmall ropes, made faſt to 


the leetch of the toplails, to which they 
| "belong; and reeved into a block at the 
- "yard cloſe by the topſail-ties. They ſerve 


T "to hale in theleetch of the fail when the 


Wy 5 to he taken in. 
LEE WARP, at ſea, the ide oppoſite to 
tat on which the wind blows. Ses the 


'LEEWARD-SHIP, one that makes a great 
- *deal of ſee- way. See LEE-WaAY.. 


bk 
1 


given to the Caribbees. 
LEG, &rxs, in anatomy, the 


Whole lower 


© extremity from rhe acctabula of the oſſa 


innominata, commonly divided into 25 
Parts, di. the thigh, che leg properly 
Ealled and the ot. 1 


TOA -. 


| ly ſo. 
See the articles 


- LES 
I a legacy is bequeathed, and no certain. 
time Fir and the le- 
 gatee is an infant, he hall be intitled to 
intereſt for his legacy from the ire 
tion of & year after the death of the telta- 
Tor, which time is allowed an executor - 
To ſee Whether there be any debts Pur: 
it is otherwiſe when the legatee is of full 
age, in ſuch a cale he ſhall not hade an , 2 
Intereſt, but from the time of the de» 
mand of the legacy; and if the legacy 3 
| $\ven is payable at a certain day, it mult 
de paid with intereſt from that dag. | 
LEGATE, a. cardinal or biſhop, whom - 
. the pope ſends as his embaſſador to We- 
+ reign princes. See EMBASSADOR... 
"There are three kinds of legates, wiz. 
llegates a latere, legates de latere, and 
legates by office, or-legati nati : of theſe 
the moſt conhderable_are the legates's 3 
latere, the next are the legates de tere. 
Bee the article LaTERE. T f 


L egates by office are thoſe who Hay not 


any particular legation given them, but | 
5 wh Weins of thee Ait and ran 
in the church, become legates ; uch are 
the archbiſhop of Rheims and Arles but 
dme authority of theſe legates is müch m- 
 ferior to that of the legates a Aten, | 
The power of a legate is ſometimes given 
without the title. Some of the; nens 
are inveſted with it. It was ener the. 
_ eccleſiaſtical privileges of England from 
the norman 8 no foreign le- 
gate ſhould be obtruded upon the Enp- 
I 


Tien and Fw. uh, unlels the king ſhould. delve" it 
Abe leg conſiſts 'of three bones, the tibia, upon ſome extraordinary emergency, as 


-- "fibula, aud rotula; or, as it is otherwile _ 


Ties, FravuLa, FES 

For the arteries, veins, nerves, and muſ- 
dies of che ſeg, ſee the articles ARTERY, 
-+ Nerve, Vi, and Muscle. 


2 11 


EGACV, fxnifies any thing that is par- 
-* ricularl "given or bequeathed by a laſt 
See the articles WILL | 


willunckteſtament. 8 
and TESTAMENT. 


"The perſon! to whom ſuch a legacy is | 


left, is termed the legatee. There is a 
_- refiduary legatee, or one to whom, after 


_ ſeveral deviſes or bequeſts made by. 
will, the reſidue of the teſtator's eſtate 
and effects are gien. See the article 


8 
19 
8 7 


Davis s. 


On a deviſe of a ſum of money to be 
. paid a perſon at the age of twenty-one . 


1 


| a or on the day of marriage, if the 
legatee die before either of thele happen, 


Zee the article ADMINISTRATOR: * 


"his adminiftrator all have the legacy * 


When a caſe was too difhicult for: the 
"engliſh prelates to determine. 


 LEGATVS, in roman antiquity,. a mili- 

"tary officer who commanded ay e 

pf the chief general. The deſigh d we 
legati at their firſt inſtitution, pat 6 

fo much to command às to ad , 

waere choſen hy the conſuls, the authorige- 

of the ſenate concurring with eit e 
mination. There were two kinds ofle- 
gati, iz. a legatus in the army, inden 


5 * 


the imperator or general, who command. 


ed in chief under him, and 8 all 
affairs by his permiſſion; and s legatus 
in the provinces, under the procontul'or 
governor, in whoſe abſence the tus 
moe the honour to uſe the faſces, and 
was intrulled with the ſame charge as the 
officer he repreſented. As to the num- 
ber of the legati we have no certainty, 
but may luppole that this depended upon 
the pleaſure of the general, e, Under 

the emperors, there were two lorts.of ls 
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only particular legions. 
= LEGEND, any idle or ridiculous ſtory 
=” told by the romaniſts concerning their 
=” ſaints, and other perſons, in order to ſup- 


port the credit of their religion. 

= The legend was originally a book uſed 
mi the old romiſh churches, containing 
= the leſſons to be read at divine ſervice : 
= hence the lives of the laints and martyrs 
= came to be called legends, becaule chap- 
ters were read out of. them at matins, 
i and in the refector ies of religious houſes. 


FF ; 3 Amon 


Vas received by the church with great 
= _ applauſe, which it maintained for two 
_ -.: 8 years ; though it is ſo full of 11- 


Wi =": 


8 of it, n "4 2 1 4 4 
But beſides theſe” written legends, there 


= are others which may be called tiadi- 
=, * nionary : theſe are thole idle ſtories with 


= which every traveller is entertained in his 
= — pallags chrough popiſh countries. Thus 
= at Mentz, in Germany, they relate, that 
1 * 3 drunken man Wore that he would kill 


= "the firlt man he met, and a crucifix com- 


= © ing by, he ſtruck at it with his word, 
= which drew blood from the crucifix ; 
g -— and to height:n_thz wonder, they add, 


"the fellow immediately, funk up to the 
."* knees in the ground, Where he ſtood till 


pe was apprehended by the magiſtrates. 


"LEGER-LiNE, in muſic, one added to the 
af of five. lines, when the aſcending or 
ot: ee notes run very high or low: 


= © thee are lometimes many of. thele lines 


"both above and below che ſtaff, to the 


” number of four or five. 


os, or LeoctarpanexTs, 


I mulic, bg niftes to play or ſing in a 

eh briſk, and gay manner. 

1 LEGHORN, or LivoRgo, a port-town 

BD a "Italy, in the dutchy of Tuſcany, fitu- 
x3 reer A. | 

| "of Florence z, caſt long. 11?, north lat. 


#6 F219 I 
o 


a8 bt ao IRS „ 
Li in roman antiquity, a body of 


4 1 oor w. uch conſiſted of ten cohorts, 


A 1217 ies a | „ % 8 1 
-—"recepuon of the Sabines into Rome, he 
dene it to fix; thouſand. The com- 
C ; 

5 5 "bid 4 ] 2 = 

| © "lines of the 


54 $3. 1 
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= * whom commanded whole. armies, as the 
= emperor's licutenant-generals ; and the 


thele the golden legend, which . 
is à collection of the lives of the ſaints, 


eus and romantic. ſtories, that the = 


en the Tuſcan fea, forty miles welt 


> The exad number contained in a legion, 
was ide by, Romulus at three thouland; 
EIT thovglt Tutarch'affures us, that after the | 


number afterwards, in the firſt 
ie free tate, was four thou · 


ſand ;. but in the war with Hannibal, it 
aroſe to five thouſand, and after this it is 
. ns that it ſunk again to four thou- 
and, or four thoufand two hundred, 
which was the number in the time of 
Polybius. VVV 
They 
order in which they were railed, as pri- 
ma, ſecunda, tertia; but becauſe it uſually 
bappened that there were ſeveral prime, 
_ ſecunde, Cc. in ſeveral places, they, on 
that account, took. a ſort of ſurnane be- 
ſides, either from the emperors who firſt 
conſtituted them, as Auguſta, Claudiana, 


* 


had been conquered chiefly by their va- 
Tour, as Parthica, Scythica, Gallica, Cc. 
or from the names of the particular dei- 
ties, for Whom. their commanders had 
an eſpecial honour, as Minervia and 
Apollinaris ; or from the region where 
they had their quarters, as Cretenſis, 
Cyrenaica, Britannica, Tc. or ſometimes 
upon account of leſſer ; accidents, ; as 
Adjutrix, Mattia, Fulminatrix, Rapax, 
Sc. See COHORT, MANIPULUS, Sc. 


* 


polity and laws of a 
38 ſtate. Such Was Mo es, among the 
Jews; Lycurgus, among the Lacedzmo- 
nan, Oo Coon tn CW 
_ With us, the Jegiſlative. power is lodged 
in the king, lords, and commons affem- 
bled in parliament... See PARLIAMENT. 
LEGITIM ATION, an act whereby fille- 
| gitim ate children are rendered legitimate. 
Ser the article BAS T Apo. 
 LEGUME, legunien, among botaniſts, de- 
notes a pericarpium of an oblong com- 
preſſed figure, formed of two paſves, 
joined by a viſible ſuture both on the 
upper and under parts, and having che 
ſeeds affixed to the upper limbs of the 
two valves, in an alternate order.. 
.LEGUMINOUS, an appellation given to 
all plants whole. fruit is a legume. See 


the preceding article. 


EICES TER, the county: town of Lei- 
_celterſhire, ſends: two members to par- 


liament: weſt long. x f, and north lat. 
529 40\, | oi $62 ns Th TRIED : 
LEIGH, a market town thirty: two miles 
louth-eaſt of Lancaſfe rp 
LEIGH FON BUZZARD,a market-town 
of Bedfordſhire, fiſieen miles fouth of 


Bedford. 


LEININGEN, a town of Germany, ſeven 
miles ſouth of Worms. WET 
LEINSTER, a province. of Ireland, the 

capital of which is Dublin, 


1 


borrowed their names from the 


Galbiana; or from the provinces which 


LEGISLATOR, a law. giver, or perſon 


| . E M. | 
- LEwRIC, a rich and populous city of 
_ © Germany, in the circle of Upper Saxony, 
and province | of Miſnia: eaſt N 139 
40', north lat. 51 20“. 
LEITH, a port - ton of Scotland, about 
two miles north of F Edinburgh, | 


LEMBURG, Leoyor1s, a city of Po- 


Jand, and capital of the province of Red 
"Ruſſia: ; ealt long. 247, north lat. 499. 
LEMGOW, a town of Weſtphalia, twenty 

miles north of Paderborne. 
LEMMA, in mathematics, a propoſition 
Which ſerves previoutly to prepare the 
way for the more eaſy apprehenſion of 
the demonſtration of ſome theorem, or 
conſtruction of ſome problem. 


- LEMNA, DUCKWEED, in botany, a ge- 


nus of the cryptoramia claſs of plants, 
producing diſtinèt hermaphrodite and 
female flowers; neither of which have 
any flower petals: tlie ſtamina are two 
* ſabulated filaments ; and the fruit is a 
globoſe, unilocutar capſule. 
 LEMNOS, an iſland of the Archipelago, 

ſituated forty miles ſouth-weft of the en- 
trance of the Helleſpont : ; eaſt long. 26”, 
north lat. 297. 


1 - 


- It is remarkable for” producing the bole _ 


| called lemnian earth, which is à good 
aſtringent and vulnerary. See BOLE. 


LEMON, mon, in botany, a tree compre- 


| " _hended 'by Linnzus among the citrons. 

| See the article CiTRUs. 

The medicinal virtues of lemons are the 

; ſame with thoſe of oranges, only i in a 

b greater degree. See ORANGE. 

LEMONADE, a liquor prepared of water, 

. : | — ſugar, and lemon or eitron · juice: it is 

5 cooling and grateful]. 

. LEMST TER, a borough-town of Hereford- 

1 ire, Wrelve miles north of Hereford: 

e LEMURIA, a ſeſtival of the antient Ro- 

e an ſolemnized on the ninth of May, 
to paciſy the manes of tlie dead, who 


5 were the lemures or phantoms' chat came 
e in the night to torment the li ing. The 
; chief ceremony of this feſtival Was as 
2 follows : about midnight, the perſon who 
"I offered 1 it, being batefobted, made a” ſig- 
t. naß by joining the finkers of his hand 
Ito his thumb, Which he tancied kept off 
es | _ the bad ſpiritc or ene he thefl waſh- 

| ed his hands in tpring water, ant putting 
'N black beans int 1 bath, threw them 

of bchind him; utter, ag theſe words," Je- 

liver myſelf and mins by theje branes he 1. 

en then made a great noitt with fake Nettes 2 
| bac pans, deliring the ghöſts Ine times 
he depart from his howe z with which 
| 20 eren) ended. The leon 
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ing which time the temples of the gods 
were ſhut up, and no marriages were 1 
lowed to be celebrated. 4 | 
The inftixution of this feſtival is aeribed: 
to Romulus, who, to rid himſelf of the 


ghoſt of his brother Remus, which was | 


perpetually appearing to him, "ordained 
"a ſealt to paity i ; Whence it is likewile 
called e 8 

LENA, à great river of Siberia, cuntibg 
north from north lat. 5 5 to 729." 


LENCICIA, acity of greatPoland; ſeyertx 4 


miles weſt of Warſaw. 
LENITIVE MEDiciNes, among phyſici- 
ans, thoſe of a mild, ſoftening, and re- 


laxing nature, and deſtitute of all acri- "mn 


mony. | 
LENS, in Gioptees; roperly ſignifies a 
{mall roundiſh l hd: 5 5 of a 


lentil; but is extended to any 5 laſs, 

| not ver 75 thick, Wllich either collects che 
rays of light into a point, in their pat⸗ 
ſage through it, or diſperſes them further 


_ apart,” according to the laws of re- ; 


fraction. See REFRACTION. 

Lenſes have various figures, that i i, are 
_ terminated by various f ſurfac aces, from 
which they acquire various names.” Some 
are plane on one ſide, and convex. on the 
other, as that marked A, in plate CLV. 
fig. z. no 1. others conven on both fides, 


as B, ibid. both which. are ordinarily | 


called convex lenſes: though Where 
we ſpeak accurately, the "former is 


called plang-convex. Again, I — 


plane on one ſide, and concave an ch 
bother, as C, ibid. an others are con 
on both ſides, as D, 74. Which 208 both 
| uſually ranked anion e conchve Ten bs; 
tho“ When diſtingu fa the” former 
called a plano e Others: ig 5 
are concave on one fide, , and. 1 * 
the other, as E, ibid. which" —_ 
' convexo - concave, or concayh . tonlvex 
lenſes, according as: -the Fn 
ſurface is möre Torcave,'br a Po 
a lels ſphere. It is here fo. beth 5 
that in ' every lens terminate 1H, 6's 
the „ m ners, 555 
GH, ndicular to 35 ee 
is Cal a tlie be 'of th 
axis,” When both DSN 
palkes thro (pH both their'ce 
ode ot them he ate 076 i Age 
Ween that! upd "bes 5 1 be 
"center of the Ste! wa dna 
For convex: del 80 
fruskion, and th zeſt e 
on, are a5 follow? "291 
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dee in the ratio of the refraction. 


therefore FL=3CL, i. e. 
. near the axis will. concur with it at the 
© .iſtance of half the diameter. So that 
a lightedcandle be placed in the focus 
ef a; plano-convex lens, that is, in the 
Point F, diſtant from the ſurface of the 


1 
9 
3 7 


is and parallel thereto, ſtriking on the 
--plane.. ſurface of à plano: convex lens, 


Feliz oppolite to. the luminous body, 
| 2 { 


+ after ref. n concurs. with the axis in 


"the paint F; and if C be. the center of the 


convexity, CF will be to CL; that is, the 


- _ diſtance of the center from the point of 
= , concourſe or focus, will be to the diſ- 


*tance of the center from the convex ſur- 


the article REFRACTION, 
„For the plane ſurface being directly op- 


poſed to the luminous body, the ray-E G - 


ndicular to A B, and therefore 


| _ | 
ill paſs unrefracted to H: thus it ſtrikes 


en AHB ftill ptrallel to the axis ; and 

therefore coming out of a denſer medium 
- Into a rarer, will meet the axis of the 
tens in F, and ſo as that CF will be to 


L. in the ratio of 1 "oy . 4 refracted 
2 angle to the. fine of the e 
mation, as will be * 
- +. REFRACTION. 
Ik then the refraRtion be out of a glaſs- 


of incli- 


lens into air, CF: CL:: 3: a, and 


. therefore FL=2CL. that is, parallel 


xays-year the axis will concur with it 


at the diſtance of the diameter. Again, 
i the refraction were out of a water- 
lens, i, e., out of a plano-convex lens 


filled with water, CF CL : 4 3, and 


ens A LB, by the length of the diameter, 


: and from. the ſurface of the water lens 


5 by half the diameter, its rays after re- 


fraction. will become parallel. See the 


- article REFRACTI1ON. 


the ray KI (ibid. no z.) near the 
is of a plano. convex lens, and pa- 


* 

* 
* 

Ak 


Will de to G C, 


3 virtue of the-frft refraction in I, will 
point G, fo as GH will be to 
GC in the ratio of the fine of the angle 


* 


tend to the 


Fallel thereto, ſtrike on its convex ſur 


wy face AH B, after a double refraction it 


will meet the axis in F; ſo as that HG 


ratio of the refraction. 5 
For the ray KI, . 7 to the axis EG, 


. of inclination to the fine of the refracted 


angle: therefore by virtue of the ſecond 


refraction in L, it will concur with the 


ted under 


allel rays * 


and G E to F H in the 
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l 
e of light EG (ibid. no 2.) near the 


| 


. rallel rays ſtriking on 
Hence, if the lens be glaſs, FD =2 CH 


* 8 ny a4; 
* 
6 Fry 
W * — = 


refraction, being given, hence ariſes a 
method of OREN OY focus of. pa- 


—4 HD. So that if two-thirds of the 


_ thickneſs of the lens be inconſiderable (as 


in practice. it uſually happens) parallel 
rays meet with the axis at the diſtance of 


the diameter from the lens, even when 


they ſtrike on the convex ſurface. 
So that as to the placs of the focus, 


the ſame thing w 


or the convex one be turned to a 2 
t 


of parallel rays ; though it appears bo 


from experience and trigonometrical cal-. 
culation, that there are more rays united 
in a leis ſpace, if the convex ſurface 

than if the plane one be turned towards 
the ſun, If the lens were full of water, 
FD=3CH—+$HD. Wherefore, if 


— 


{HD be inconſiderable, FD=3CH; 
or if FH D be inconſiderable, FH CH. 


Parallel and near rays, therefore, are 


united at the diſtance of half the diameter, 
if the refraction be in water, even when 


the convex ſurface is oppoſed to the lu- 


ſtriking on a 
the two ſemidiameters and. the thickneſs 


minous body. Hence alſo axiſes a method 
of n the focus of parallel rays 
tens convex on both ſides, 


of the lens being given. On thele prin- 


ciples is founded the ſrufture of r.. 
_ fracting burning-glaſſes ;. the ſun's light 


and heat being exceedingly augmented in 


the focus of a lens, whether convex or 


plano-convex ; ſince the rays falling 


full of water, a-very intenſe light may 


parallel to the axis of the lens are re- 
duced into a much narrower, compals, 
ſo that 'tis no wonder they burn fome 
bodies, melt others, and produce other 


extraordinary phznomena. 


If a luminous body be placed in the 

focus behind a lens, whether plano- con- 
vex, or convex on both ſides, or whether 
_ equally or unequally, the rays after re- 
fraction become parallel. Hence by means 


of a convex lens, or a little glaſs bubble 


be projected to a vaſt diſtance. 


And this furniſhes us with the ſtructure 


of a lamp or lantern, to project an in- 


tenſe light to an immenſe diſtance 2 for 


a lens convex. on both ſides, being placed 


* common focus of both be placed a lighted 
is in F, ſo a G D will be to FD in © 52 


e ratio of the {ine of the retracted angle, 
- to the ſine of the angle of inclination ; 


oppoſite to a concave mitrour; if in the 


candle or wick, the rays reflected Back 


from the mirrour to the lens will be pa- 
rallel to each other, and aſter en 
J ? * # & © "wi 


| — . p A ET" 1" COOMAY 
ſo that the ſemidiameter and thickneſs of 
the plano-convex lens, with the. ratio of 


e convex ſurface. 


us, tis 
ether the plane ſurface 
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— Uiſtance ofthefomi-diameter;ufter which 


_ meeting with another equally intenſe, at 


- whey will: 


again diverge. But the candle 


| being likewiſe in the focus of the lens, 


therays it'tlivows on the left will be pa- 
rallel: and therefore a very intenſe light, 


the diſtance of the diameter from the 
Jens, the light will be furprizing; und 


tho' it afterwatds detcrenſe, yer che rp 


Way together, it will de very great i 
| Lanterns! of this 
kind are of conſiderable fervice in rhe 
_ night-time: to diſcover remote objefts, 


—. 


Ie 


alle} and; diverging rays wing x ton 
1 


very graut diſtanee. 


and are uſed with fucceſs by fowlers 
and fiſhermen, te gather their prey to- 
Ry in order vo take them © 

the huminons body, placed in the focus, 


be ef a large extent, the rays flowin 
from 


-Snibly diſtant from each 
other, cannot bo parallel; but will con- 
Livate foveral rains, or pencils of rays, 


e Porte oboe POE 3 
The images ef objects, oppoſed in any 
manner * Mes ne 25 echbitel 
invertedly in its focus. Hence, if a paper 
6 applied 80 a conver” lens (eſpecially in 
4 Gark room) at the diſtance of its focus, 
the images of objects ſhining upon it wi 

be repreſented diſtinctly, and in cheir 


natural colours, thereen : nor is the 


forus- ef the Ing rays any thing elſe, 


im effect, bet the image of the ſun. 


Mende, in ſolar ectipſes, dhe ſun's image, 
evdlipſed us it is, may be burned by a 


large lens on w board, Cc. a very en- 
* F 


tetaining phrenomen on. 
Hence allo, if a convex lens of any 
kin be expoſed both to nearer and 
remoter objects, and à paper at the ſume 


dime applied, ſo as to receive che images: 


of objedts dillixiftly, the diſtance” af the 
focus from the lens; and thence the di- 


aanmeter of the convexity; may be de- 
( Foo 3 35 7 * 8 IE 


| If s' colioave mirror be'ſs 


wrmined; 


center” and the focus, or every beyond 


thee center, it will again be inverted by 


L : 
» 
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& 
* 
a ; 

8 


f 


* 
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LSE | 


reflection, and o appear erett; in the 


firſt caſe beyond che center; arid in tire 
— 
On theſe” principles is buile tue carers” 


ofcurs. The Hameter of the image of 
n obſeck gelinented beyond à conven: - 
: _— to the objebx itſelf in the ratio of 
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| will: converjges ut they arrive at the 


3 


Jefs, the image 


finitely, if neo. 
For concave lenſts, their laws are 29 
Placell, a8 thut 
mi inverted image formed by refraction 
through lens de found betten the 


fte center and tim focus.” 


is leſs diſtant from the lens than thaf of 


a ſogment of a/ greater (here: than of '@ 


the former caſs than in the latter. Phe 
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A 
Since then the iinage of d gemofer best 


— 


the nearer, the impge of the moe re. 
mote will be Jeſs tian that of the Nehrer. i 
And becauſe the diſtance of the imigg 

from the lens is greater, if che lens bh 


[ tikewwſ@be greater im 


image thetefore will be of ſuck s mag. 


nitude, às it Would be of were the 8 


ject to mine into a dark rom through 


a little” hole upon 4 Walt, at ide fans 
diſtance from the hole, at” which the 


focus is from the lens. When an object 
is Jeſs diſtant from « lens than the focus 
of parallel rays, the diftance of the 


image is greater than chat of the object 3 


otherwiſe che diſtance of the image 1d 


leſs than that of tlie object in he 
former caſe; / therefore; che image ie 
ter than the object, in the latter le. 


f the images be made grenter than the 
objects), they will not appear Aiſtinsfy- 


becauſe in chat caſt there Wis fewer rays 


which meer after refraction in the ſame 


point : whenceit happens, that rays pro- 
_ceeding from different points of un . 


jest, terminate in the ſame” point of un 


image, which is the cauſe of \confuſtane - 
Hence it appears, that the ſame aperture 
of à lens may not be admitted in fe 
caſe,” if we would keep off he see, 


roduce confuſion. However, 


23 


placed in the focus of a conven lens, an 


n no rays are admitted; But thoſss 
neur the axis, yet for want of : rayathe ” Þ 
image is at to be dim. If the ee 6e 


2 viewed thro! it appears ere and 


enlarged; in the ratib of the diſtance of 


che odject from the Seb the 


ee from the lens, if it be near j hut in- 
e 


IT" Tn 
„ 
5 » 

- 


ſollow: 5 (2.1 55 eie 


E parallel 


point of . diperpency or diſperſton, extled 
the virttial focus,” will be FE. For the 
ray H I, parallel to the axis, is perpen- 
diculat to i, aud um chetefore 


unrefructed o E. Wherefore) FC: being 


to FB in the ratio of 'reffagionp Bon 


be the virtuul focus See Foros) e 


the virtual focus F will be diſtant from 
the lens K L a diameter anda half 3 BC. 


11 H 7 | 


* 4 
Cn 
Oo? 
x! 2 
8 


rays: ſtribe on à planten 
cave lens K L (Pd py ard H - 
to FB in the ratio of the teſraction, he 
rays will diverge from the/axivy andithe 
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_ gla(s-lens, the ſums of the 
_ Band H 


8 ;concavityof either, 2 HI; as the 


% 
* 


direct rays, but more 
A 


x e RT 
; ; * 9 . 8 . 
2 - F STEEL 


to the axis F P, ſtrike on a lens concave 


den bath G6desz and both F.C be to FB, 
ang T to P H in che ratio of refraction; 
H FB: BG; G will be 


e point of diſperßon, or the virtual 
eus, If; therefore the refraction be in a 


I; will be to the diameter of 


"Enmudiameter ofthe other, CB, to the 
| 5 of the virtual focus. from the 
ns BG, Hence the ſun's rays ſtriking 
on a concave lens, their light after re- 


fraction will be conſiderably. wrakened; 


10 that the effect of concave lenſes, is. op · 
plite\to that of .conyex ones. 


_ Laſtly, an objefi. viewed thro' a concave 


ens appears erect, and diminiſhed in a 
ratio: compounded of the ratios of the 
ate in the axis, between the -pojnt- of 
incidence and the point to which an 
oblique ray would paſs without refraction, 
to the {pace of the axis between the eye 
and the middle of the object; and the 


- ſpace in the ſame axis between the eye 


and the point of incidence, to the ſpace 
between the middle of the object and the 
point the oblique ray would pals to with- 
.out refraction... * $i ESE GETS 
Though the properties of lenſes have been 
conſidered here [principally with regard 
to-rayagelling near the axis, and parallel 


: 


* "thereto yet thewreaſoning will be eaſily 
transferred to rays more remote from the 
- axis; and falling in any direction. Thus: the obſervation of it; ſome 


keeping it only three weeks, ſome Ex, 


= 


we, may ſay univerſally, that in a 


vex lens all parallel rays: become con- 


- Yergings and concur in a focus; that 


diverging rays either become leſi diverg- 


ing, or run parallel, or converge; and 


that converging rays, converge the more: 
all; which alterations are more. ſenſible 
in oblique rays than in perpendicular 


dbnes, by reaſon the angles of incidence 
n that caſe are 8 


greater. 
In cones vs lenſes all parallel rays become 
diverging z. diverging rays diverge more; 


.. 
KO 


convergmeg rays either converge leſs, or 


become. parallel, or go out diverging : 
all which chings bold of -oblique, as well 


. ©} » 


8 . © + J 4 4 
A lens, one of whoſe ſurfaces is convex, 
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ſemidiameters 


LENT, a ſolemn-time- of favia 
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EN - LEN 
Lenſes are diſtinguiſhed with regard de 


their preparation; into ground and blown. 


Blown Jenſes are little globules of glaſs - | 
melted in the flame of a lamp or taper ; 


hut the figure of theſe is ſeldom exact; 


beſides that the ſmoke of the lamp cleaves. | 


to the ſurface in melting: on both which 
accounts, they come ſhort of the clearneſs 
of thaſe-which are ground. See the articles 
GRINDING-and POLISHING: 7 | 


* 


Fed od ee deen abe fork 


LENS is alſo a town ot the french Nether- 


lands, eight miles north of Arras. 


LENS, ENR, in botany, is compre- 


the article Cic Ex. 1 


CET 


GG $ 8 


8 
chriſtian church, obſerved as a time of. 


humiliation hefore Eaſter, the. great feſti- 


val of our Saviour's reſurrection. 


Thoſe of the romiſh church, and ſome 


of the proteſtant eommunion, maintain, 


that it was always à faſt of forty days, 
and as ſuch, of apoſtolical inſtitutiom 
Others think it was only of eccleſiaſtieal 


inſtitution, and that it was variouſly ob- 


ſerved in different churches, and grew by 
22 from a ſaſt of forty hours, to a 
faſt of forty da 


48 
ws. £45 


it is ſcarce; accountable how ſuch a va» 


rĩety in point of time r in 


ſome ſeven, and yet none of them hit - 
ing upon the preciſe number of forty 
days. It is obſervable however, chat they 
all agreed in calling this faſt quadra- 

eſimal, and aſſi 


rom ſn church to the beginning of 


till the ſeventh or eighth century. The 
manner of obſerving lent among thoſe: 


who were pioufly. diſ 


refreſhment was a ſupper, and then it. 
was indifferent whether it was. fleſh or- 


any other food, provided it was uſed with | 


ſobriety and moderation. 


Lent was'thought the proper time for ex · 


{ & N 
I 1 
_— | 
in t 

4 


* 8 5 ee is gots e 8 
af Morton, bi Taylor, du Moulin, 
F _ 9 
If this faſt was of apoſtolical inſtitution, 


urches 


igned different reaſons 
or it; and that A/h-wedneſday, and the 
other three days were not added by 4. | 


dilpeſed, was to ab- 
ſtain from food till evening, their only 


apo 
ww wo 


- and the other concave is called a meniſcus. 


a ereiſing, more abundantly, every ſpecies 
Some conſine lenſes within the diameter : 28 


of charity. Thus vrhat they ſpured from £ q 
= - of five or fix. lines, and will have ſuch their own bodies by abridging them of-a- wi 
= 2s exceed that diameter called lenticular meal, was uſually given to the poor: FP, 
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| 2 8 d. 4 irs 
bung th fick; and thoſe that were in 

2 in entertaining ſtrangers, and 
-V 


laws forbad” all * proſecution of men in 
criminal actions, that might bring them 
to corporal *puniſhment' and torture, 
during thewhalefſeaſon, This was atme 
of more than ordinary ftrifineſs and de- 
votion, and 
85 ou churches they had religious aſ- 
ſemblies for prayer and preaching every 
day. All public games and ſtage- plays 

were prohibited at this ſeaſon ; as allo 
the celebration of all feſtivals, birth-days, 


and martiages, as unſuitable to the pre- 


ſent decaſion. 

The chriſtians of the greek: church ob- 
+ ſerve four lents : the firſt commences on 
the fiſteenth of November, or forty 
before Chriſtmas: the ſecond is the 


- . fame with our lent : the third begins the 


week after Whitſuntide, and continues 
till the feſtival of St. Peter and St. Paul : 


and the fourth commences on the firſt of 


Auguſt, and laſts no longer than till the 
fifteenth. Theſe lents are obſerved with 
great ſtrictneſs and auſterity ; but on 


-=# Saturdays and Sundays they indulge 
themſelves in drinking" wine and uſing 


Oil, Which are prohibited on other 
days. | 


LENTA. FEBRIS, the flow fever. See the | 15 


article F RVE. 
LENTIBULARIA, in botany, 


of plants, called by Linnæus Fa 2 eg a. 


See the article UTRICULARIA. 


LENTICULA, in botany, the 3 : 


lemna. See the article LEMNA. 


| LENTIGO, FRECKLES, in medicine. 


See the article FRECKLES. 
LENTILE, lens. See the article rere, 


Turische. the LENTISK-TREE,"” 


| botany, belongs to the ſame genus with 

the piſtachia. See PisTacnia. © 
 Lentiſk-wood'is. eſteemed aſtringent 0d 

balſamic; and accordingly recommended 


in the ſluor albus and /gonorrhoea, © See 


FLUOR-ALBUS and GONORRHOEA. | 
LEO, the Lie, in zoology.' See Lion. 
Tro, in aſtronomy, one of the twelve 

"ſigns: of the zodiae, the fifth in order; 
containing, according to Ptolemy, thirty- 


two ſtars 3 according to Tycho, — 4 . 


. ſeven; and, in "Oe Ca 
 there-are:no'leſs thin ninety-four. | 


- The ſtar called the lion's heart, cor SY F 
regulus, and bafilicus, is 3 fixed ſtar of | 


91 "We Py ar, 5 


che firſt magnitude. 
S. LRo, atown'and biſh 
1 miles north. wel of Urbino. 


1 IF 7. 3 
LEOMINSTER, or Lousrfs. {vue | I 


days 


8 round, and the ä 
| nimble, as well as fierce' 8 | 
ſo that ſcarce any thing eſcapes it.” 7 
Authors called the male Farce and the 


1 E 0 


-- article LEMSTER. 


ing differen The imperial- LEON, the capital the — — of Lion, | 
a 5 per in Spain, . on” the Tivdy; El 


* 


"weſt long. 65, north lat. 43? es 
Leov. is allo the capital of thy province. 
Nicaragua, in Mexico, fituated at the 


g end of the Lake Nicaragua: welt Jong. | 
therefore in "many of the 


91 norch lat. 11% 30;0 
St. LEONARD, a town of wad. in the 
province of Gwiennes, and territory of 


Fer eaſt 1 15 45" „ north lat. 


gf 


St, "LEONHART; a town of Germany, 9 


in the circle of Auſtria," and duchy of 
Carinthia: eaſt long. 
LEONINE vERsEs, Sch as rime at ev 
' hemiſtich, the middle ſyllable of eac 
verſe corvelph ding to the laſt one. 


LEONTICE, in botany,” a genus of we 
mia claſs of plants, the. i 

flower of which conſiſts of fix oval petals 5 
and the ſruit is a large, globoſe, au. 


hexandria- 


lated and unilocular caplule, nor ah 
ing a few ſeeds of the ſame fig p 
LEONTINI, a: town of Sicily, 
miles north welt of Syracuſe,” 
„ DANDELION, in botaby, 
nus of the [mgenefia- 

of plants? the compound 

is 1mbricated and uniform; au the 


the ſtamina are five f. 
daf illary filaments : t 
ſolitar 
partia flower, or coraliula.. 

Dandenon is ſaid to have much the ſ⸗ 


u 


Teed, which, is 


virtues with endive. See EnDrive. 


LEON FODONOIDES,:' a'plant called b | 


Linnæus liyoſeris. See HYOSERIS, 


LEONTOPETALON, | in, bet, 


ſame with leontice,” 7 


LEONURUS, L1ON'S t, in — a 
ia - grmnoſpermia — 6 
_ claſs' of plants, che flower” of which is 


a genus of the” Ai 


15 north lat. 475, - 


renty 


=ygamia laſs 
ower of Which 


partial ones,'monopetalaus and li 5 ; 


nible- 8 


is contained in the cup of 2 2 | E. 


e and ringent andits feeds, 


which ate four in number, are contain- | 


with the 
[the body 


ad in the bottom of the cup. 
LEOPARD, a beaſt of prey, 
ſpots on the. Ny 2 55 or 
wer ones virgated. 

is à Ve! 


female panthera, 


LEOPARD's BANE, Arbil, in botany. 
r Hun- pe 


See the article Doronicum. 
LEOPOLSTAT, a city af 
ry, ſubje& to the houſe of A 


eaſt Io 486 un 
„5 
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LEPROSY, lepra, 


8 8 * \ X =Y \ ky 4 
* 


oy 


-town of european | 
Turkey, e welt of theifthmus - 
. of; Corinth ; whence the gulph of; Le- 
nto takes its name... 
x98" in ichthyology, adhell- fiſh, other. 
wiſe called PATELLA.. 
LEPAS? TM, in natural biſle ,a.genus 


of ſelen ita, compoſed of plate di 
in the form of a. radiated ſtar. 


article SELENIT &. | | 
LEPIDIUM, DITTANDER,, in * 
genus of the tetrad iculoſa claſs 


of plants, with a tetrapetalous-cruciform 


flower: the ſtamina are fix ſubulated 


flaments; 0 the fruit is a compreſſed 


bilocular 


en a plant 
5 LEP 


called by Lipnzus, LEUCODENDRON. 

EPIDOFTERA, in zoology, an order 
ol inſests, with four. wings, which are 
covered with imbricated ſquamulæ: add 


. 2 * that the mouth is commonl7 


75 Ide der this order. are camprehended the 


' butterflies, and phalenæe, cr moths, 


LEPROSO AMOVENDO,..an antient writ 


for removing a perſon infected with the 
leproſy, vo oxced, himſelf into the 


church, or at ſome public meeting. 

5 foul News 

.: diſeaſe, appearing. in white, thin 
Wa ſcabs, either on th body, 


tende 


ins. 

e leproſy i is ſaid to be of. two Kinds, 
hat of the AMabians, called elephantiaſis, 
from the roughneſs, inequalities, and tu - 
bercles of the ſkin, reſembling that of an 
1 and that of the Greeks, called 


with a e itching and. other 


© impetigo. See ELEPHANTI&$15. 


1 e the elephantiaſis to be 
nerated in EP and no where elſe ; 
ut if the leproſy 5 the jews is the fame 
" as that of the negroes,, which is highly 
© probable ; then it may be affirmed, that 


it is endemical to the touthern and ivland 


18 of Africa. That 3 It was eee 


All hiſtories ſacred and prophane agree. 


ny acquaints. us, that it did pot invade 


"Italy vl rhe time of Pompey the. Great, 

and that i Was N .trom Egypt, 
1 15 | 

3 have thbught that the g of the 


1 to that kin gadom. ome 


. Arabiangz or more properly of the Afri - 


gans, was the parent 108 the. hes venerea: 


wever that be, it, is certain that ſince 
e the pox has been cwable, the elephan- | 
8 9 have e * the 


Less 3 


e whole body, 
| ; or on 7 ſome. part of it, and uſually at- 


 Anaſarca. 
mified, the yeins are diſtended with: va- | 
rious ſwellings from the knee to the 
toes: then the ſhin begins to grow-rug- 

I 
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requent. tha before, 


5 Plipy informs us, that th he fill Appear- 


. ance of the N is in the — | 
al ticu a pears anne 
e or ef ng diſeaſe, in- 

creaſes, the whole body is full of 


. of various colours ; the (kin ie thi 


one place, Lis png pt uy np ; 
rough with ſcabs... In proceſs of time, the 
as Tous buck. ie * the 
eſh to the v nes z then the 
Celſus ee falls away, the ng” 
legs and feet fwell, and. the fingers and 
toes are hid with. a ſwelling z even the 
bones themſelves do not elcape: 1 aſter- 


— 


i 77 A fees ariſes, to dau: the patient 


falls 5 eaſy victim. 2 
This leproſy. has made great/progreſd of 


late years in Barbadoes, not only among 


the negroes, but the White * 
_ Towne fays, that at firſt there a 
. ſpots of a.brown copper=colour, Fo — | 


35 over ſeveral . parts of the face, but eſpe · 


ci ly on the noſe, without any un- 
. ealineſs or. ſenſe of pain at the begin- 


ning: theſe ſpread by flow degrees, till 


a great part of the body is covered with. ; 
_.* company of his neighbours, either ina 2 f 


dem. 
There is another diſeaſe which Towne 
falſely, calls the elephantialis, which 
generally happens after; Jong Jinefſes, 
acute fevers, obſtinant intermittents, or 
.  Qther. tedious. 'diſtempers : "the; yitiated 
- hvmoprs generally 8 into one i 
leg, . es into , imitating an 
As the leg become$ more tu- 


5 and unequal, its vaſcular and glan- 
8 compages are enlarged, and a 
ſcaly ſubſtance with a ſort of! chaps and 
"Rh ures in the interſtices appear on the 
ſurſace: theſe ſeeming ſcales do not dry 
up, but are pretruded forward, and 
. firetched in their dimenſion till the leg is 
_ enlarged: to an enormous: bulk. 
Hoffman thinks the ſeat of theſe diceaſes is 
in the Gin, butchiefl the fatty membrane 
thereof, whexe the fomes of the impure 
and corrupt matter chiefly ręſides 3 inſo- 
751 that by correchng, pricking, and 
ng the nervous fibrillssof tha ſkin, 
various Finde f pultles; axte-generated;; 
_ This diſeaſe.is hexeditayy. and; mfetious; 
for it maybe caught; by the-daliva: of a 
2 if a ſound perſon. diinks-after him, 
by touch, 1 e _ 
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LEE. RE TR 


Ann invetetuts Jeprofy was judged to be 


. 
* 


_ © recortiing to Turner, breaks out 


 abſ{lutely incurabte ; but Artus fays, © 
_ when the diſeaſe is new and recent, there 


are great hopes ef cure. What he and 


© Celins preſcribe in order to the cure is 
medi- 


not worth repeating; for if any 
eines will e muſt be of the her- 


ceulean kind. Authors are exceſſive in the 


praiſe of viper's fleſh, which Hoffman 
- judges to be quite inſignificant. Joel 


adviſes bleeding, and purging with © 


twelve grains the extra black 


+ - hellebore, or three grains of the glaſs of 


- antimony, in conſerve of roſes : but the 


_ + vitrum ceratum is more ſafe, and may 
be given in « larger doſe. Towne con- 


_ © Feſles, that the antimonial 
: yielded moſt relief in Bar 
could not ſay that they perfected the cure. 


reparations 


On the other hayd; mercury exaſperated 


the diffemper, writated che ulcers, and 


_ ide chem ſpread the faſter. 


- The impetigo or leproſy of the Greeks, 


begins with red pimples or puſfles break - 
ing out in various parts of the body; 
_ ſometimes they appear ſingle, ſometimes 


* x great number ariſe together, eſpecially | 
on the arms and legs. As the diſeaſe in- 
= creaſes, freſli pimples ariſe, which join - 


ing the former; make a ſort of * cluſter, 
all which enlarge their borders; and 
ſpread in an orbieular form. This leproſy, 


the elbows and knees, but foon ſpreads 
farther, and gradually ſhews itſelf over 
all the body. The caufes and ſeat of this 


Aiteaſe ase faid to he the ſame as the for- 


leprous diſeaſes, and had many hoſpitals | 


particularly 
2 Nau in Cornwal inhabiting near the 


mer. Willis blames all dried and falted 
meats, eſpecially" hog's fleſh, and fiſh, 
ſheff fiſh ; beeauſe the poor 
ea coaſt, were formerly much ſubject to 


erected on that decount. 
In the method of cure, ſays Hoffmen, 


e ſhoutd* endeavour to ciſeharge out of 


|  - the body the maſs ef corrupt glutindus 


93 


| 4 - alomel, or etliopy-thinieral; and 


Fin 


be late the parts to an excretory rib 


guaiacum exceed all others themen n- 

tiderable beſides theſe, are the'tattdtized 
and aeric tincture of antimony; ſulphtiut of 
_ antwnony, cinnabar, and if a venerea[tiine 
is ſufpeRted; a decoctiom of crude uni - 


ny; which medicines in a convenient doſe 


in the morning, wich purifying deceive 
drank in bed, afford great relief. Bur if 
- theſe fail, recoutſe muſt be had to wer- 
| curys which ſome, after extinction, mix 
Wirth 


8 


ſalivation. Others more properly give 


tity of erabs- eyes, and calx of antimony, 
riſing gradually from three or four grains, 


| ee precautions. See SALLVATION. 
LEPUS, the HARE, in zoology. See Hake. 
Leros, in aftronomy, a conſtellation of 
the ſouthern hemiſphere ; comprehending 
twelve ſtars, according to Ptolemy ; 
_ thirteen, according to Tyco ; and nine- 
teen, in the Britannic Catalogue. 

LERENA, or Etitktna; See the ar- 
tiele El.LE REX. N 
's ſee of Por- 


+4 


lonia, in Spain: eaſt long. 5, north lat. 
41 .. e 
LERINS, to iſlands on the coo 2 
vince, five or fix mides fouth of Antibes, 
called St, Margaret and St. Honorat; 


LE ROY EE vzur, the king Ant to © 


public bills. See the articles Birr, 
- STATUTE, and PAREIA Mau 1 
LESBOS, or Miri, an ide 
Archipelago, fixty miles hört 
t Smyrna. F Its chief town 18 E 111 Cd 

LESCAR,: 2 eit) and bn fs” of 
- France, forty miles eaft af 
LESKARD, a'borotgh-town of Aren, 
ffteen miles weſt 'of Launceſton, which 
- feds two members to parliament.” © 


LESSINES, a town, of the Auſtrian Ne- 


© therlands, fourteen miles north of Mons: 
LESSONS, among eccleſiaſtical writers, 


#% £23 


- chriſtian charches, at the time of divine 


In the antient church, reading tit 


| fores Vas one part of the fer ier of the 
cateckhumens, at which all perſons were 


allowed to be prefeht, in order tocobtain 


nacious humonrs, | the wood and bark of 


flowers of fulphur and camphiire, 
and rub it on the joints to promote a 


mereurius dulcis, with double the quan- 
oes, but he 


to a ſeruple, in order to falivate*with - 


*.:40'. | | | e 
LERIDA, a city and biſliop's ſee of 'Cata- 
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e 
From Advent to Septuageſima Sunday, 
_ ome particular cha ters of Iſaiah are ap- 
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. The PRE » of England, in * choice of 
Ene, proceeds as follows ; for the firſt 
- Teflon on ordinary days, ſhe directs, to 
8 at the 
Seele, and o continue on, till the 
- books of ine Old Teſtament are read 


over e the Chronicles, which 
i rt 


moſt part the ſame with 'the 


== chapters in other books, either 
ſe they contain names of perſons, 

places, or other matters leſs profitable to 
. _ ordinary readers. 


The cqurle oſ the firſt lelfons for Sundays 
lated after à different manner. 


pointed to be. read, becauſe that book 


8 contains the cleareſt prophecies concern- 


. 


Yr yard:; but, in {trictneſs, 1 


ly the exam x * 
LESS R. and N in law. See Least. 
| LESTWITHIEL, a. borough-town of 


- ing Cheiſt. Upon eee 


zeneſis is begun, auſe that boo 
which treats of the fall of man, and the 
—_ judgment of God inflicted on the 
. world tor fin, beſt ſuits with a time of 
" pepentance and mortification. After Ge- 
regen follow chapters out. of the books 
2 the Old T eſtament, as they lie in 
_ order z only on feſtival Sundays, ſuch as 
© Eaſter, Whitſunday, Sc. the particular 
_. hiſtory. relating to that day is appointed 
. to be read ; and on the Saints-days, the 
church appoints leſſons out of the moral 


| books, deb as Proverbs, Eccleſiaſtes,” 


_ Feclehaſticus, Tc. as containing excel- 


© Tent inſtructions for the conduct of life. 


Ao the ſecond lefſons, the church ob - 
es the ſame courſe. both on Sundays 


© and week-days : reading the goſpels and 


„of the Apoſtles. in the morning, 
"and the 5 in the evening, in the 


5 2 EY Hand in the New Teſtament : 


pling on ſaints-days and holy-days, 
"= fuch leſſons are appointed, as either 


oo 2 the myſtery, relate the e hiſtory, 


' Cornwal, twenty-three miles ſouth-weſt 
Ks. Launceſton „which ſends two members 

rliament. : | 

FALL, 2 word of f command at ſea, to 
2 gut a ſail when the yard is aloft, and 
de fail is to come or fall down from the 

only applied 

"tothe main and fore cour 18 We 
Nate hoiſted up. 


THARGY, medi 


f _ wherein fock A Aten 8 or 
- . » Neepineſs. ae. the. . that he 
525 oak be Farce a and, if 


awaked, 


41 


* 
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ring of the year with 


_ orders, there is ſometimes a fever, and 
The immediate cauſe 
| of them is a very languid and diminiſhed 
books of Samuel =_ Kings, and other | 
_ tical part of the brain into the medulla 
chlongata, and ſrom thence into the 
ner ves deſtined ſor ſenſe and motion. See 
.. the article APOPLEXY. 


lo ſuddeniy as an apoplexy. 
without 
_ which is attended with a tremor of the 
limbs, and a cold eat of the fare. 
_ The cauſes of a. lethargy are the ſame as 
of a coma ſomnolentum, but more vio- 
lent. The cauſe proceeds from an ob- 
ſtruction of, the paſſage of the nervous 
fluid, from the dh to the 
oblongata, as was alread 
is, 1 Tod great a | 
blood · veſſels in the ee which retards 
. the circulation, and happens to plethoric 
5 2. A difficult circulation of 

the blood through: the head, elpecially - 
hence ple- 
| thoric, ſcorbutic and hypochondriac per- 
. ſons, are frequentl drowſy, eſpecially 
omen 3 - 
3 7 children troubled with worms are 

: „ becauſe. the blood is forced too 
fa to the head : hence the pro- 
found 5 of plethoric perſons, when 
intoxicate 


3 a 


ſometimes none. 


1 i n 
ET . 


he remains WP without ſenſe er me- 


mory, and preſently finks again into. his 
955 ſormer ſleep. The wg, wo: has ſome 


affinity to the a palſy, and 
often attends them. In theſe ſleepy diſ- 


influx of the animal ſpirits from the cor- 


There are ſeveral kinds of theſe. difor-" 


ders, but the principal.are a coma vi — 2 
-a coma ſomnolentum, a carus, an 

a a lethargy. 
VII, 


See the articles CoA 
OMA - SOMNOLEN Tun, and 
Cakus. 


A letha ek ſo called, is 
: ace wk A 28 2 5 is af Imp 
tom thereof, and is chiefly dite end 10 
by the. frequency of the pulſe, whereas 

2 carus is often: a f 


mptom or conſe - 
t does not invade 
It is never 
auger, but that is the work 


uence. of à fever. 


obſerve 
relaxation o 


old men. 


when thick and impure : 


when there are-ſpaſms.in the 


* 0 0 5 . 
. N * ; 10 V. 
4 . §— . Y 7 


ey 
7 


may be accounted for, which 
When cauſed by... exceſs of ſpirituous — WY 
© . quors. is often fatal. 3. —— . 
collection of ſerum in the brain, —5 5 ; 

_ membranes, and an extravaſation thereof ; -- 
the ſuppreſſion. of the xunnin 
a coryza and ulcere, will cauſe a | 
. or coma ſomnolentum, and either of them "WY 
immediately follows: A ſuppreſſion oH 
in, 12 
Among the pms "cauſes of theſe di- 55 
ſeaſes * l — 


of che ears, 8 4 


_ debali 
Loss 
| quors, frequent ſurfeits, breathing 


and ſrorbutic habit of body; a 
from grief, tedious diſeaſes, great 5 
blood, abuſe of intoxicating li- 


[INE 


vapid air, a moiſt eloudy ſeaſon, weſter - 


ly winds, the winter-ſeaſon, and an ab- 


uſe of tobacco: likewiſe a ſuppreſſion of 


the hzmorrhoids, menſes, or any uſual 
hemorrhage, or any cuſtomary evacua- 


tion; too long an abſence of the gout, and 


the like, will occaſion theſe diſorders. 
Hoff. 


In thoicure of theſe diſeaſes, ſays 


1 1. To raiſe the patient from 


leep. 2. To remove the difficulty of cir- 


culation, and the ſtagnation or extiavaſa- 


tion of che blood or ſerum in the head. 
3. To reſtore: the ſtrength of the mem- 


branes and veſſels of the brain. Thoſe 
remedies are efficacious; in the firſt cale, 
which: act on the nervous pany by in- 
ducing a tremulous and oſcillatory motion 
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LE ＋ 


ſeroùs cauſe, or When an eryfipetad a = 


Mary, or other eruptive matter is nF, 
Sy penetrating aeids - - 
 Seryutatories © Oooh. Hot be 
mung of the diſorder, ; a 
8 


lated to the brai 
are uſeſul. 
uſed in the 
the perſon 18 


here 


plethoric, becauſe 


._-eahon a . afflux of humours withe 


dCies of it, requires plentiful dieiing) and 5 


' dered ſtimulating with powder of file; 
man, three intentions ſhould chiefly: be | 


LETH, or Laut; in ien, bock N 


through the whole nervous ſyſtem; ſuch 


as powerful acids mixed with tincture of 


caſtor, c. volatile falts,: fetid things, as 
galbanum, buratpartridges feathers, cold 
water thrown on the head, cataplaſms 


made with vinegar, rue, bay-leaves, pe 


of ſavory, muſtard: feed, caſtor, and cam- 


phize, applied to the head, forehead, and 


temples. _ The ſerous coluvies is derived 


from the head by ſternutatories; the belt 


is ten grains of falt of white vitriol, diſ- 
ſolved in half an ounce of marjoram Water, 
and drawn up the noſe; bliſters on the 


feet and neck ; cup ing-glaſſes, either 
with or without ſcarification ; ſtrong fric- 


head, hereby an apple 


LET HE, in de antient mythole 

of the rivers of hell, fi e 

or forgetfultieſs ; its waters N ſt 

ical fiction, the peculiar 

as vality of making thoſe who drank of _ - 
m ira forget every thing thin was 1 2 


ſioneddl. A carve, eſpecially che fir 
the patient muſt be rouſed by e 
by bliſters, by putting diftiled vi 


into the noſtrils; and by a 
+ of the fluids, with: cooling' fixed 


: diaphoretics/arid sede: the ſecond pee? 
the third i is incurable, Na if bliſters *; 


requires but little or no afliftance'; 
fail, 


\ the FEY LATHE. 


cording to 


1IrR mt, or LEITRIM, a county of Ire- 


_ 


tions on the lower parts; ſtimulating cly- 


ſters, with the addition of ſal gem, com- 


move the ſtagnatiĩon, and promote the cir- 


culation, if the veſſels are turgid with 
blood, veneſection ĩs neceſſary; then gentle 
laxatives and nervous medicines mixed 


with diaphoretics. A powder made of 


ſalt of hartſhorn, ſalt of ainber, cinnabar 


of antimony, and bezoar- mineral, has 


very great and ſalutary effects. 


But to be more particular i the cure of 
the coma 


head, as alſo that of the coma ſomnolen - 


— legia, is o 
that its cure depends on curing the 
— diſorder. In the coma ſomno- 

tum, à red face, turgid with blood, 
indicates bleeding. V Volatile ſpirits or 


altes ſhould never be applied to the noſe 


| when lleepinels' ones from a cold 


we have given under that 


mon ſalt, or the root of ſquills. To re- 


tum; — it ma be farther obſerved, 
| 8 2 coma vigi1 eden accompanies a 
15 4 longer continuance; 


land, in the province of | Connaughe ; 


| bounded by Fermanagh'on the north, 
by Roſcommon'on the - 
ſouth, and by Sligo on the weſt. 
LE FT ER, a character uſed to expreſs 


Cavan on the eaſt, 


one 


12 | 


XY may be geen 5 


appealing tlibor- 


of the imple ſounds of the voice; and as 


the different ſimple ſfounds.are i 


by different letters, theſe, by being — 


ferently compounded, become the'viſivle; 


ſigns or e of all che wet" 05 


and mixtures of ſounds uſed 10 = rela 
— eos in 2 Hes > language.”'E . 


read ——— ; by the aſſiſtance of _ 
ve render them viſible, and by their kelp: 
we can wrap up our thou 


and read the tranſactions of different 


As to the firſt letters, 'what they wang? 5 
vho firſt invented them, and amo _ 5 
Philo attributes this grout = 
and noble invention to Abraham ; Joſe. ; 

kus, St. Irenzeus, and others, to en 2 
— to Adam; Euſebias, Clemens 


1 — 4 


people they were firſt in uſe, chers 
room to doubł: 


Alexcandrinus, Cornelius Ag 


others, to Moſes; Pomponius „ Me- 


ghts, aud enk 
them to the moſt diſtant parts of eee | 


rodian, Rufus Feſtus; Pliny, Lacan, OY 


to the Phœnicians; St. yprian, e = 
ptians; ſome, 3 
-others, to the ' 3 

Chinees © 


turn; Tacitus, to "0 
to. the — 3 


I | ina ſounds w was ND to — 


— we with; zepest as 
| 1 can pever be entitled to this honour, 
4 e Al 5 — of 
Nh” - : = nipeſſible to read: and | 
1 — a valt ex- - 
| trouble ; 3 aud — 


5 
e K wagte ures 
22 out. the different kinds of letters uled 
"a" ent lan es; thus, according 
3 ſes invented the hebrew 
; 1 the ſyrzac and chal- 
;. the Phoenicians, thoſe of Attica, 
3 Into Greece by Cadmus, and from 
ence into Italy, dy the 19m, ae 
„ Miroſttats, the roman Iſie, the | 
Fa " Tan 3 and Vulfilas, thoſe-of the Got the. 
13 that the egyptian hierogly- 
hios: Were the firſt manner of writing: 
ho t whether Cadmuꝭ and the Phoenicians 
2 the uſe of letters from the ene. 
an, or from their . Jadea 
or Samaria, Non; for ſince tome 
of the books © Old Teſtament were, 
| N they are moe Iely to 
en them the hint, than the 7 
zes of Egypt. But whereſoevec 


that Cadmus, the ſon of 
gener; t letters. into Greece; ” 
n —— ages, ar ſpread 
222 of Europe. . 
tk the firſt _ claments of 


DS, 
8 

7 

* 


rent ideas of the mind, fo one 
0 e intended te ſignify 

9 , and'not, as at preſent, 
as te ſometimes one ſound and fome- 


wages another; which practioe has bron 
2 Keul. "of con uſion into the 2 


I 008883) 4 +: 


"WO "I 3 


s honed dard Flats 
8 R 


or getters; an ars uſecd in any langue: 
Ses the article Alus R... 

 Graminiarians diſtinguiſh, letters ines 
© 4owels,-confonants, mutes, liquids, diph- | 
thongs, and characteriſties. They ume 
alſo dieided into labial, dental, guttural, 
and palatal. Set the articles LaBIALZ 


DTA, Oc. And inte capital and 
| ſmall letters. They are alſo denominat - 


sd from the ſhape and turn of the letters; 
_ andin writing arediſtinguihedintoditter- = 
ent bands, as round»text, gorman-text;, =» 


_ hand, italian, Ge. and in print 


into roman, italic, and black letter: 

term letter, or type, among printers, 
not onlyincludes the APITALSSIALI 
CAPITALS, and ſimall letters, but all the 
points, figures, and other marks, caſt and 
uſed in printing and alſo the large orna- 
mental letters, cut in wood or metal, which 
take place of the illumined letters uod in | 
manuſcripts. The letters uſed in printing 
are caſt at the ends of ſmall pieces of me. 
tal, about three quarters of an inch in 
length 3 and the letter being not indent - 
ed, but raiſed, eaſily gives the imprefſion; 
when, after being blacked with à glutin- 
dus ink, paper is cloſely preſſed upon . 
dee the articles PRINTING and Trog. 


A fount of Barre ineludes mai letters 
2 capitals, ſ capitals, points, figures; 
N Ebieians learued this art, it is ge- > P , gu 


ſpaces, Te. hut beſides theſe they have 
different kinds of two-lined letters; only 


uſed for titles, and the beginn ng of 

| books, chapters, Me. Ses Founr. 

LerTen of attorngy, in law, is u Writing, 
by vrhich one perſon authorĩſes another to 

ds ſome lawful att in his ſtead, as to give 
Jeiſin of lands, to roceive deb, ſue 4 7 


third perſon, M. 
The nature of this n is to 5 | 


| fer to the perſon toiwhonit is given;/the | 
* whole power of themaker, to enable hm 


_ to-accompliſti-the 2d imended to be pvr - 


formed. It is either general, or ſpecial; 


and ſometimes it ĩs ma revocable; which 


is when a bare authority. id only given; 
and ſometimes it is rebocable, as Where 
debts, &c. are are aſſigned from one perfor | 
do another. It is generally held, that be 


power granted to the attorney muſt" 


n ſttictiy porſued; anditligtwhereit ic ajads 


to three perſans; dero cannot erectte it. 


Im moſt caſes, the power giyen u u Jetter 
of attorney determimes upon * 


che perſon who gave it. 

No letter of attorney made by any! en- 
man, r. in any hip vf wur, or having 
* 


me corporation. . 
LBTTER4-CLAVS of Cuden Ane, 
are oppoſed to letters · patent, becauſe they 


are commonly ſealed up with the Rings 


- fignet.or privy-ſeal,. whale, * 


are leſt open. 
Levrans credit, 1 merchants, i is 
A letter wrote by a nt or banker 
to his corręſpoudent abroad, — 
him to credit the, bearer as far a8 Fox 
ſum. ..See CREDIT. © .....; 
LerTen. licence, an indfament or writ. 
- ing, granted. by a perſon's. creditors, Al- 
; g him a certain time 
5 ment of his: debts; 
is enabled to proſecute hi 
1 out Up, an arreſt... 5 
ET-TER mart, or Marque, A tr 
| ed to ene of the king's ſu ec 
4 2 ſeal, impowering him to 
als for What was formerly taken from 
im. by the ſubjetts:of another ſtate, con- 
- "racy to the law of mart. See Marque. 


which: means. ſp 
eis, with- _ 


rant- 
under the 


727 LETTERS. See MoniToRy., ., 


| Lai or OVERT, are writ- 
_ ings ſealed with the [Hg ſeal of England, 
ſo called, becauſe they are open — the 
. affixed to them. These are granted 
to authoriſe à man, to do, or enjoy, 
hat of himſelf he could not do. See 
the article Par ENT. N 
"hp 1 80 teſtimonial letters given by the 
iſhop,. or chorepiſcopus, to their prieſts, 
. when. they had occaſion to travel abroad, 
. . certifying that the bearer was a catholic, 
and in communion with the church. 
| Paſchal LHA, letter written by the 
pope to all metropolitans, to infotm them 
on what day eaſter. was to be 
brated. 
| 1 5 a town of Italy 
dom of Naples and hither 
tuated on the gulph of 
156%, and nort lat. 40 


in the king- 


Naples: epd! lon. 
45 d 0s 54} 


by Syria and Paleſtine on the eaſt, b 
| - Egypt and Barca on the ſouth, and by 
_ © , the iſland of Candia and the 0 

| 5 - of . the Mediterranean on the weſt, 


1889, ] 
__ s is . js a writ 


Wale re- 


N literæ patifice, ws. ; 


tele- 


yy j0.0he i- 


: and they are inſerted” 
| 1 a name = to the eaſt part 
| 5 of the Mediterranean, ſea, bounded by 
Natolia or the leſſer Aſia on the b, | 


other part 


Hh . 
9 8 fum ace 


..of a * 
Wb Pr} © 1a: 
R forced 25 Ae da air, 
- which is. for the Jevyitig._ of dam 
_ wherein \ he diſteiſor has been! 
demie to the the diſteiſes, [ Her 
" wile a lever facids | 
- levy the remainder. . . "the 
lands, tenements, | 4. 
when "has been, fd; Nen, * : 
LEVA:; OR. in -Inatorby, A tame x 
. to ſeveral mulcles: 38, I> To twem 
the anus ; theſe ariſe on each fide 255 
a broad baſe, from the interrial üg 
os puble, the tunic of the obturator Juter-" 
uy the internal part of. the ov h, 


the. zeute proceſs of the inen id 


ou theſe proceed fibres, in ie 
of rays, running from a circunt 

4 A center 7 Siren their courſe toward 

- {phinSier ; and finally they unite in 

* the hinderbert of the inteltine, which they 

ſurround, including at the ſame. tin 

neck. of the urinary bladder; the j 


ate 


and the ſeminal veſſels in men, atid in 
women the Vagina: they are, 5 5 x 5 


popes! 


Lin the üppet 
1 
thoſe.of th 


not only for ſults | 
anus, but to 72 5 the 85 bie e 
and proſtatæ in the coitds, 2 
_.. theſe, there are, according to 
glas, a 


3 


and are thence 


rethra. 3. 
The levatores coftarum” of. Stend, and 
ſupri coſtales of Verteyen, Which con- 
tribute to reſpiration, are of two kinds, 


aid long 
each fide ; they have their origin from the 
_ tranſverſe proceſſes of eleven ver of 
the back and of the lower one of the mack, 
obliquely lots the 
hinder part of the ribs ; the Johkgnes 
are three or four; their origin 3 the me 


eleventh, and wwelſth ras 


LEUCADENDRON, ib batany, 4's 
of the tetrandria· 20" 

the Rs. corolla . ie is” 5 — 
* 


Ke , 


of Haller _Jevat 54.2 | 

; pair of ſmaller ores, whic 

- arile 1455 tendindus 5 5 

_ from the protuderance, of ＋ 

| tively ny ol 7 
the anus, and arenſerted into its . | 

ter, near the bulb of the 8 


from the ſeventh, eighth, ninth, 9% 


2 
1 
2 
8 
1 
7 
"ual j 
1 
0 
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»..3 


_ diſtinguiſhed, from their figure, 1 imo ort 1 
: the mort ones are eiiie on 
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700 ity lower part 4 
129 
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8 Wi bend as 


17 rw, 


: 6 ok gure 92 three ti 
˖ fb 
ifs Feed ited 


contains 4 1 e 


ron: Aide with KHafrs⸗ 
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kon übe in 
Auen 57 19 Fes pin 
Ane a town of - +24 
5 Hort RH-A of Arhbe 
n, the cxEit $x0W- Loy, 
Dany $2 rents of the Ped dbta- 
5 Ss of plants, the 2 of of 
95 . A Funded nad es 
7 105 inte fix plane h bal 75 4165 —— 
15 very fe,” and 17 S me- 
t . Ad Härter than their 
7 Woe frult is 4 kürbingtech eap- * 


ormed of three valves, Ard contiin- 
1 cells ; the ſeds Irs nümersus 


the -<ye, otherwiſe c [et *AlbUgo, | See 
"th ls Ark BUYGO, 4 
Abe caules of theſe bhewiltes of oy on 
ths eye. are. rious : they may Ariſe, 1. 
1, Sg an © ration of 2A 1 Veſ- + 
- Jols i the tunica cornea, and Ah j inſpiſ- 
"Ration of 3 contained jusces, procet d- 
1 from a violent I RAnfiat Gn of the 
5 bk, 2. from a a ſuppuration, and 


22 


e after an inflammation, To that by 
Fees It becomes more opaque, as it 
15 xardens, aud pats | on a Whitiſſ Hue, be- 
Jometimes miſtaken for an * 
5 Thee ſpots may art 1 an 5 er- 
Fil erohon or ler int 
dem puſtules or velicul® in various 
_ - Inflammatory diſorders, particularly from 
© Thoſe which are occationed by the [mall 
12H th hey may. proceed. Trom. the 


rom. a Ew; Prniße, er fork. Or, 6. 


. 8 50 A burn "Ke the corroding acrimbny * 
©. of caultic fab ftarices falli 


5. into the eye, 
o” they may ſometimes be ſormed df a 


lar 1745 growing to the eye iiſelf. 


6 wh 


. Tome leſs. difficult to remove, 
5 e to Their 2 8 mu 232 r- 


- 


| 2 5 __ 
f 6 
IL 10 


per petal; thy we e 


5 th Botany; e 


. 
FOO a i 15 4 tener " So 


ie 


eq an induration of theſe juices in the © 


E cornea. Or, , 


puncture in the cornea 


of the cornea are ſome - 


bk Dv 


8 "chiles from wittnce they Fro 
8 pot poor age” und e Fe... | 
ants may Ve there fafily Freed 
en them — e when” they are 
* ny iy bog wee Böt for thoſe 
from Woünds, 
by ng BE bogey there is life 
er ig” N removing Wen. Hei 


1 t 4 N ſp ots Which ariſc de 
8 . Bos 
rr 
tenuatin det and Ke . 
An d eee. 
and infuſions which are — — {Buy 
tief, At cle fame fime,; mult be 1 
1 abr, ciHfichtion; bliſ- 


* ay toy fekt, 
0 Upon t 1 


2 md 
prone bo wa Px 5 wich 
Ablceffes or vration 
Ee be + mer an inffatmration betwixt 
bf Ute" "cornea; Pinch they 
When like u pe, an BARN 6 ght 10 55 
ache e wet orten, tö Aichaftge the in- 
cluded matter; the menno forth 
mut Be mache th a Andkt, or cone 
helle treating t e After war ds 2 
sent medi = hen the — 
Ls e Nh ber 7 F ſhetken is taken 
& Pes; fit he Ferhoves the 
fas 2 Aid then'ordety 
to Wah his eyefrequitifly wi 
Aid 6 TRASH, Hart Ne which is 
aker br Monger, According as 
mo why ng bear ft. In peſtules ariſ- 
5h 3 1 „the dul be 
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15 


gertion = needle or laficet, : 
nanny o MEHR erdui _ 15 


eroan 


"= removing the peſlie N Er 
"Ibis burnt-Alum, eandy*fagar,” = 
1 of eggs, made füto Ader, xi 
applied every day totheeorita. 
170 COPHLEGMATIA; ih vhediehis, & 
kind bf dröpfy, otherwiſe called anafar- 
ca. See AAS REA and DEOPSY. _ 
Lev; a town of the Auſtrian Netherlands, 
15921 miles eaft of EUüb amn. 


VEL, an inſtrumefit whetewith to dra] 


2 aJine parallel t to the horizon, by # means 
of which the true Teva, or the difference | 
of. —_— or deſceint between feverAl laces, | 
found for conveying vwiter, 

Aer fes, , 

There àre ſeveral inſtrüments of differeve 
Ne and matter, invented for the 
Perfection of develliug, all bf which, for 
= practice, may be reduced to theſe that 
onuow. 
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engl is * 5 be the firſt inventor” 0 
e 2 


fer 8 I 5 255 2 N 
meet ze eam N . 
ion and condenſation 200 it win ; 

here is one of theſe in i . 

$, bein m 1 
. l a ie 0 | 75 dition of 
: "roy rat} 851 W more commodi- = 
7 7 ' ae. t conſilts of, ap air- 
| 9 ate CI. VI. n? x. 5 el ght 


5 


E 1 
4 h ole, th 


# Ag” b i * 


5 E . 


and ſeven or ei 


e 


2 in the middle, C. The tubes 2 
arried in a firong ſtraight ru ail; 
ng, at v nl © * are fixed 

£ ag avi to 

* ght, vin 

two fillets of 520 

0 ather at right angles, in the 

Reg jo drilled & very little 

ich 2 point on A lev 

With the in 33 is .deſcried. The 

"_ tuhe 18 faſtened on Shy 10 <p 

: mop of two ers, one w Pore reof, mark - 

| 25 ſerves ip rai pulp of Jepr 

Bea 25 git E 10 eyel. 

apd qcket 


$ fo 
o fig hts, 
$i 85 


ſquare 


= T a = end 
ID 5 Wi is 4. on 7 Bugs, 0 to the - 
ruler, and. at the other end Ga | 


75 5 t 
ü Exon, 6 67 ſerying to raiſe and de preſs th 
in irutgent ng nearly level. F 
This inſtrument, however, is yet leſe com- 


: motions 9 the following one, \ 
Hf d the holes 


lo ſmall, 
e in too great a ſpace 8 


be ever 
Y will Gill ta 


| : ; pr rmĩne 1 point of 1 preciſel 


Thi 


with 


is inſtrument ſts of an air e, 
ele 5. -lights : this Tevel (154d. n 
like the | ih, with this di e. 


2.0. 15 


that 1 of plane lights, it carries a 5 


ts 7 ex . a. point of 
pee  teleſcg 

be, about ech inches long 
P he ſame ruler as the level. At 


e tube of the teleſcope, mark- * 


little 
1 25 
e end 9 


21 1. enters, the. little tube, 1, carry1n the 
i eye- -glaſs and ans 


br * c 


Air horizontally placed 


e Baß, 2. a 


cxofl- | 


the tube at 


cape. . 


bt lines i 
in a braſs-tube, 3. wi pp | 


= 


af 


i "he a Rue and lummet BP. 5 5: 
K we TTY rm 


LAS. = 


5 lte 


& 5 


whe 
2 8 for adj juflingths 


is fitt d tos 5 fr foes. Fr 


that it 
uler 


| TE the { 


"which has f his adva ta 
N EC a5 12 me en 
 teleſe 


cut Ny ſame point ht 


| „ ration 8 4 
may be ovlerved, chat one may: 40 5 oO 


 teleſeope 2 to any k kind of level, b 
ing it upon or parallel "tp 
role, N there is occalion to 
lexel 1 ae obejeta. 

g Df. iers contrived an inftirem 
by Sk te the differece of lev of 
_ pu dy Bo not de taken in 

han four or fiye days with: ide 
ops -levels, may 


"he oy 


0 fs _ 7 


. 
e taken in i few 
he ipſtrgment is as follows : 


; WR ball G bid. 9 


rve tube B A; with @ 
ol a ſmall” bubble it 5 
upper part is Open. It 1 8 | 
"288 make of this int amen 
, is 1 


inclined” in carrying 
"be. the” 1 0 


. 
A 8 


The 

ran, 

ht both in the” bi e and'tube, J 
” hen the nftrument i is let bo "If - 
v wt; 


ne jr t 
1 


© the air at C, de ſe expan 

as to drive tlie 'lai quor to this t ke 
- "kube, the cavity Ft will receive” the 1. 
Bor, Which will -come Gown Again and - 
ettle at D, or near N, accord; to cha 
Lehel of the place where the" in, |: 
550 1 as the air z . returns 1 to'the.. 
erament us to beat and cold.” 
Tu de the' fajne degree of heat, | 
1 - when 1 5 different obſtrvai us are mide, 
the machine is fixedana 1 EE, 
filled with water up F fo $h, , above the - 
dall, and a very lente t ermometer has 
"alſo its Rall under water, tust dae May 

. obſerye. the liquor at D, in each ex 
Dy wh LEG th t hermometer ſtanils "nt 


the ſame height as before. Pie walter is f 


E out when the inſtrumenkis enttied, 
ich one may do'convenienttly by means - 
of: the wooden frame, Sich is tes u 


lit 
Ning ee 8.28, 87 ibid, ue 4s 
At. 


- the 1 * 


9 at — 3 


rf „ pf 
19 5 e ES 
5 a FI 12 
„ "© bs 


may be drawy out, or 1 2 


in 3 I 
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4 
1 iT 


i 
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1 
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99 
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, fixed to the bottom, that the 
max not break the” tube by its en- 
.deavour. to emerge, when the water is 
(Roured 19) as high as gb. 
Alter the Dr. had contrived this m 
ne conſidered, that as the tube is of A yer 
= mall bore, if the liquor ſhould riſe into 
©  , the ball at A, n® 3, in carrying the in- 
©. . firument from one place to another, ſome 
* it would adhere to the lides of the 
„ball A, and upan its deſeent in making 
the experiment, ſo much might be leſt be- 
_ kind, that the liquor would not de high 
„enough at D, to ſhew the difference of 
de level ;, therefore; to prevent that in- 
. conveniency, he con iyed a: blank ſcrew, 
„to ſhut un the hale at A, as ſoon as one 


ine, 


experiment is made, that in carrying the 
machine, the air in A, may ballance 
we in S, % that the liquor mall not 

run dp and down the tube, whatever de- 
ef heat and cold may aft upon the 
„mhment, in going from one place to 
Ancider, Naw becauſe onę experiment. 
meh be made in the morning, the water 
may de fo cold, that when a ſecond ęx- 
bperiment is made at ndon, the water can- 
ie dad in: the morning; therefore, in 
. miaking the firſt experiment, warm water 
; muſt be mixed wi.h the told, and when 
© comic he as cold as it is likely to be 


ml 


JA eh aw inflroment will ſerve for 
. ig ay Rights (bot eftcvedivig ten ſept} esch 
Kelp 


belle 


TY; 


* Dad. * 1 2 2 ; o P 2 
W116, nn e 


. 


1 int. at | * 1 4 | 
ihs upright board KN, = diver 
Ingles with the horizon - in 
o reſents 4 front- lows 


Bor be brought to the ſame degree of cold 


e dent in the air, becauſe ne 


| nveyance” of water; 
Where in experiment that anſwers two 
dor, three feet in a diſtance of twenty 


t. 
 Foot-L ever, See the article Foor-Lever.. 


Artillery-Foof-LevsL is in form of a ſquare, 
having its two 'or branches of an 
equal length, at à JunQure whereof is a 
little hole, whence: hangs a thread and 
PR, playing on à perpendicular 
ine in the middle of a quadrant. ” It iv 
_ divided into twice 4 degrees from the 
Middle. ibid, no % öͤ»é 5 
Thie inſtrument may be uſed on other 
_ occaſions,” by placing the ends of its two 
ces on à plane for when the thread 
plays' perpe er] AAeulachy aver the middle 
diviſion of the 


* 


0 uſe it in gunnery, ce 
ece of | artillery, 
l propoſed 
height, by means of the plummet, whoſe 


| of a long ruler in the middle whereof is 


bigger, at the top of which is faſtened a 
ine, Which, when it hangs ov: r fidg- 
cial line at right angle With the baſe, 
ſhews that the faid baſe is Kori onal, 
87 ms level is all of one board. 


Cunner t Lever, for levelling cannons and | 5 
mortars, 'confiſts of a triangular braſs - 


circle, . divided into 44 
number is ſufficient for the higheſt'dleva\ 
tion of cannons and mortars, anck for 
giving ſhot" the preateſt ranges on- the 
_ center of this ſegment of a cittle is ſtrew- 
ec e piecd of braſh; by meat df whith it 
fixed of ſcrewed at pidaſites the 


ſerve for a plummet dpdiridegpitnarder = 
_ to'ſhew'the diffirentidopye frehevdion 


- of pjever df 'artillety;o This: inſtrusgent 


has alte a braſe-ſoot; 46 (rrupatiaitioans 
eee eee lerer bo. 
denten the Inftrumicht ie perpen- 


dier 1h pits 


ieufar-!' The ber of it iner gent is 
"to be plac 


o' „„ 


| endefibis piece of en e ee 


* 


it due a roman” A, at the yertex 


_ whereof is faſtened's thread, from which 
| hangs @ plum 
| cial line,” | 

"is applied, 78 9 9 but declines 
from the mark, when the pb on is lower 


CO 
"in. the middle of the 


on one ſide than on the other 


Plumb, or "Pendulum-LEVEL, that hich 


 ſhews the horizontal lines by means of 
another line perpendicular to that de- 
ſeribed by a plummet or x 


pendulum. 


This inſtrument, ibid. n* 10. conſiſts of 


tro legs or branches, joined 
right angles, whereof that whict 
che thread and plummet is about foot 
and a half long; the thread is hung to- 
wards the top of the branch, at the point 
2. the mid 
_ thread paſſes is hollow, fo that it may 
| Hang free every where ; but towards the 
bottom, where there is = little blade of 
ſilver, whexeon is drawn a line perpendi- 
- _ -eular © the teleſcope, the faid cavity is 
5 _—_— » two pars of braſs, making as 


| erated by che eye, ſe chat the point 
Where theſe two objefts; n — 


| There Moanet refloing 
i E wifror of. Kent, or the li 


__ os 


* 
MW 


of the branch where the 


ind of caſe, leſt the wind ſhould 


— the thread, for which reaſon the 


— is covered with a glaſs G, to 
Lee 
_ thread and plummet 


pendicular : the tele * is —— 
| the other branch of the inſtrument, and 
is about two feet long; 

© Placed horizontally acroſs: the focus of 
the objeRt-glaſs, which determines the 
f Þ of the level. | The teleſcope muſt 


having an hair 


ny at right angles to the perpendi- 


* It has a ball and ſocket by which 
1 fo is faſtened to the foot, and was in- 
Vvented 2 Picard. 


VEL, that made by means. dof a 
V long ſurface of water 3 
me object inverted wah zwe ſee 


\to meet, 


is a-level with es W 
invention f M. Nee, > SHY) £4 


well 
- placed; a little baſefe che 
ofa 3 ſuſpend d: per- 


an ee * with the 9 


Kt 1 = 4 
in ſuck ®maxiner; cg the pon 2 | 
_ plummet may fall en the 
_ thin ts why 4 they"call leve evelting the 3 4 
| 5 Art is com poſed dee rules, 

joined 8 to form ede eg. 


1 
F vor; founded: an this: 


vooden trou 
; R to the baſe, ſd that being eq 


line of level. Thie is thetthordbatny/of 
the antients, - See Caen "2 
It is ao made wien te cups 
the two ends of 'a p 
long, about an Pipes in FO By 
means whereof the water commi 
her at : 
carries pipe 
| _ of a var # fol and ſocket, when the two 


5 two eee mark 


| A each extreme of the pipe with was or | 
jvc rw or coloured water, which; 

- Itſelf through. the 
| whereof the line of level is determined ; 


the- center of the. 
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Theorem II. In a lever, the moving force 
or power that has to the weight 
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direction of the weight from the fulerum, 
haas to the diſtance of the direction of the 


power from the fulerum, will fuſtam the 
weight; and therefore if it be ever ſo 
little increaſed; it will raiſe the weight. 


It is manifeſt from the preceding theo- 


rem, that the ſpaces, which are delcribed 
| rand weight according or con- 
trary to their proper propenſions, are pro- 
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| velocities are proportionabſe to theſe ſpa- 
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pPortionable to the diſtances : If there- 
fore the power P is to the weight Q 
(nd .) as C the diſtance of che di- 
rection of the weight from the folerum 
to CA, the diſtance of the direction of 
the power from the fulerum, the power 
will be to the weight, as the velocity of 
the weight to the velocity of the power; 


the momentum therefore” of the power, 


will be equal to the momentum of the 
weight; and conſequenti) che power will 
be equivalent to the weight; which if it 
be ever ſo little increaſed, it will raiſe the 
weight. Q.E * 
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whole weiglit we want to diſcover 18 
hung on at Q, the given or known 
weight P is moveable on the contrary 
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or bringing it nearer the center C, is diſ- 
covered the diſtance where is an exact 
equilibrium. See BALLANCE: | | 
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the lever and common ballance, only 
the center is not in the middle, but hear 
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cut, 50 a ps n 4.) hkewile' be-. 
longs to the levers of "the firſt Kind; 
whereby a ſingle man ut B; is ablets lift 
a heavy ſtone D, upon the uxe-tite of 
tlie wheels EF as a Piru and being, 
_  raiſed/by means of the ſame heels can 
convey it to the place tequitſed. 
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_ ſecond Kind; as being moveable on the 


joint or center of mation C, : whereby-iC - 
0 287 faſtened 8 plank” CEL the 
power applied at B to cut the weint B, 
; Dove rech it and e en 
Fon. A pair of bellows are to ers 
of the ſecond kind, whole common ten- 
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Where the noſe begins; the power Ming 
applied at the handles,” Whilſt the air to 
de preſſed out is the weignt. The dars 
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tte fan or power afts/at B to puſhi for - 
Ward the veſſel by chat part öf the odr or 
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maſts of ſhips are alſo te be xeckoned 
among the levers of the ſecond kind the 
fulcrum being at the Botta of the is 
B, (ibid. n 7.) and the 8 8 Wee 
the wind gathered in the fafl, which” by 
© *the help of the fail-yard D AE 16 1 of | 
' plied at A, the upper end of the malt z 
Pwhilſt the weight or body to'be moved, 
bi the veſſel C, is placed between the 
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-LEVERET, among ſportſmen, denotes a 


hare in the firſt year of her age. 


4 e on a porphyry, or the 


like. See PoRr HTR T. 
It is generally neceſſary in levi 


..; theſe laſt totally exhale without having 
- -,\mparted. any virtue to the preparation. 

-LEVITE, in à general ſenſe, means all 
the deſcendants of Levi, among whom 


Were the jewiſh. prieſts themſclves, who 


being deſcended from Aaron, were like- 
-., wile of the race of Levi : but it is more 


particularly uſed for an order of; officers 


„n that church, who were employed in 
gerforming the manual ſervice of the 
demple, uch as in fetching wood, water, 
and other things neceſſar for; the ſacrĩ- 
ces ; and in finging — 

. inſtruments of muſic. 


3 


* 


., of, expiation,. to ſhave all their fleſh, and 


+. waſh, their cloaths ; they were then to 
bring two bullocks before the door of the _ 
| tabernacle, where the whole congrega- 


1 5 laid. their hands upon the levites 


rads; the bullocks were then facrificed, 


5 for a ſin offerin J and, laſtly, they were 


to be preſented to the high · prieſt, who 


was to conſecrate them to the Lord. 


Tue levites were ſubluted by the-tythe 
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L 1898 J. 
TOs power and fulcrum : hence 
. 2 reafon. Why a ſhip fails ſtifteſt hen the 
1 3 1 is raiſed high, becauſe of its greater 
The theep-ſheers, W PC, (ibid. no 3.) 
re two levers of the third kind; the 
dcdommon center of motion being at the 
% ſpringing bow at C, whilſt the power or 
_ + 1 hand:482applied-at Pp, and the wool to 
be gut iss the weight at W. A pair of 
tongs are likewiſe levers of the third 
1 Kind en: But che uſe of levers of the third 
kind is, maſt beautifully ſhewn in the ani - 
mal body, where the all-wiſe Creator 
given animals a power of moving 
their limbs with great velocity, by apply- 
ing the power of the muſcles very near 
the center of motion; for the theory of 
which, ſee the articles MusCLE-: and 


miſtry, the reducing hard and ponder- 
ous bodies to an impalpable powder, by 


ation, to 
add ſome fluid to the matter, which pur- 
po is anſwered equally well by common 

water, as by roſe or other ſimple diſtilled 
Water z ſince, in drying the powders, 


playing upon 
LS i _ gravity. See the articles GRAVITATION / 
_ * , The conſecration of the levites, was to be 
performed with the following ceremonies: - 
they were to, be. ſprinkled with. the water 


ol all the torn, fruit and-cattle;through- 
-out-Ifrael 3 a tythe of which tythe 12 
were to give to the prieſts: they had alſo 

. forty-eight: cities for their habitation ; 

and while they were actually employed 
in the ſervice of the temple, they were 

ſubſiſted out of the daily ſacriſices. 

LEVITICUS, a canonical book of the Old 

Teſtament, ſo called from its contain- 

ing the laws and regulations relating to 

the prieſts, levites, and ſacriſices. 
The ſeven. firſt chapters of this book pre- 
ſcribe the ceremonies: to be obſerved in 

offering | burnt: ſacrifices, meat-offerings, 

peace · offerings, &c. then Moles: relates 


conſecrated, and the misſortune of Na- 
dab and Abihu, who offered incenſe to 


occaſion, he preſeribes ſome laws con- 
cerning the mourning of the prieſts, and 


were employed in the ſervice of the taber- 
nacle. In the eleventh, twelſth, thir- 


down rules for diſtinguiſning clean and 
unclean beaſts, and concerning the le- 


— I. 


of kindred within which perſons were 
allowed or forbidden to marry prohi- 
bits alliances with the Canaanites, and 


"IM" 
2 


alſo idolatry; theſt, pejury, calumny, 


Sc. In the. twenty: Mird chapter, he 
takes notice of the principal annual feſti- 
vals, the paſſover, pentecoſt, Cc. pre- 
ſeribes what was to be obſerved; in the 
ſubbatical and jubilee- years, and con- 
dludes with regulations concerning vows 
and tythes. en bo £148 


LEVITY, in phyſiology,, the privation or 


want of weight in any body; when com- 
5 pared with another that is heavier than 
it, in which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to 


and GRAVITY. ' WV 

The ſchools maintain, that there is ſuch 
a thing as poſitive and abſplute levity, 
and impute to this the riſe or emergency 
of bodies lighter in ſpecie than the bodies 


gravitation, which we have delivered un- 
der that article, we learn that there is no 
ſuch thing as abſolute levity in nature: 
beſides, Mr. Boyle has overthrown this 


* 


doctrine of poſitive and abſolute levity 
by repeated experiments, as may be ſeen 
at large in the ſecond volume of Shaw's 
Boyle, page 362 —36 . 


\ 


8 | _ © forbids their drinking wine, While they 
-LEVIGATION, in pharmacy and che- 


teenth, and ſourteenth chapters, he lays . 


proſy, purifications, Cc. appoints the _ 
ceremonies to be obſerved upon the great 
day of expiation: regulates the degrees 


vrherein they riſe ; but from the laws of 
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in hat manner the prieſts. were to be 


the Lord with ſtrange fire. Upon this 


IEVER- 


the antient pa | * 
effuſion of Hqubrs poured on the head of LI BEL, in the law of Scotland, ſiguſſies an 
indictment. See INDICTMENT. /' ||. 


AFB. 


LEUROUX/a'town'of France, in the pro- 


vinee of Orleanois, thirty-five miles ſbuth- 


- welt of Bourges. 


LEUTKIRK;' a town of Germany, in the 


- circle of Swabia, thirty-five miles ſouth 
of Ulm. ee eee 


twrentyc five miles north of Prague 


LEVY, in law, ſigniies to gather or col- 
lect, as to eee A, and to levy a 


ine of lands, is the paſſing a fine. 


long. 5 35, north lat. 53% 2. 

LEWES, a borough-town of Suſſex, forty 
miles ſouth of London, which ſends two 
- members to parliament, +5 hs 


weſtern iſlands of 'Scot.and, lying in 89 


odd minutes weſt long. and between 1 


and 59 odd minutes north lat. 
Lzwis. See the article FoxT-Lew1s. 
LzwWIs-roekr. See PoRT-LEWTS. 


 LEWISBOURG, the capital of Cape Bri- 


ton, in north America + weſt long. 615 
30, north lat. 46 50. | 1 

LEX, Law. See the article LAW. 
LEXICON, the ſame as dictionary, but 


chiefly uſed in ſpeak ing of greek dicti · 


.. -onanes. 


See DICTIONARY. 
LEYDEN,. a city of Holland, in which 
there is a famous univerſity, ſituated 
twenty miles ſouth of Amfterdam, 


LEYNA, a river of Germany, which riſes 
in the conſines of Heſſe, and diſcharges 


_ rfelf into the river Aller, at Batmar. 


LES, in country- affairs, denote paſture- 
grounds, or arable lands turned into 


paſture. See PASTURE. | 

LEY TE, one of the Philippine iſlands, ſe- 
parated from the iſland Philippina by a 
33 channel: eaſt long. 1239, north 
Ni 26697! -, 6 | " IF 
LEZINA, a town of the kingdom of Na- 
8 de eee on a bay of the gulph of 
Venice, ſeventy-five miles north-eaſt of 


Naples: 


LHON, a river which riſes in the landgra- 


Rhine almoſt oppoſite to Coblentz. 


which extend from Sidon on the Levant, 
eaſtward beyond Damaſcus. 

LIBATION, a religious ceremony among 

vhich conſiſted in an 


tte victims prepared for faerifice. 
Libations were alſo in uſe among che Me-. 


i 


| * 111899 
LEVERPOOE. See LIVE roll. 


** 


| The mingrelian chriſtians uſe-a fort pf li- 
_ LEUTMERTIS, à city of Bohemia, 


\*- ſprinkle part of it upon the floor. 

LEWARDEN, a city of the united Pro- 

vinces, the capital of weſt Frieſland: eaſt D (RBC 
| LIBAW, a pa op of Poland, in the 

the Baltic: eaſt long. 28 north lat. 


= LEWIS, the moſt northerly of any of the | LIBEL, / injurious: reproaches or attuſa- 5 


to break the peace: on this 
. no jultification of libel that its cantents 


* 
1 


1 
t 
* 
2 
- 
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* 


ry 


of the libel. In the making of libels k 
one dictateg, another writes, and a three 
vate of Heſſe. Caſſel, and falls into the approves of What is written, they are all I 
_ , deemed makers or compoſers of the-libel. 
LIBANUS, a range of mountains in afia- . The - compoſer, -procurery, and publiſher 
tic Turley, between Syria and Paleſtine, 


— 
* 


* 
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ous ſign, is fixed at his dor 
 Libels are criminal, becauſt where they . 


terial whether the matter of a libel de 


here the trial is held, and according to 


e ee, e N 
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LATIRT :. 
brews, who poured a hin of winę on . 
victim after it was killed, and the ſe r- 
ral pietes of the ſactiſice were laid on 
the altar, ready to be conſumed in the 


batlon at their meals. Before ne fit 9 
down to table, they take up the fitſt g¹H⁰jů =» 
of wine that is poured out, aud After 4 
1 the name of tlie Lord, and nn 
paying their reſpects to the WA . = 


meet with the ſame cuſtom àmong me 
antient Romanus N 


dutchy of Gourland, ſituated on à bay of 


tions againſt. a- perſon, written and pub- 
liſhed in order to expoſe him to public 
contempt, hatred or ridicule. The lawv- 
yers ſay, a libel may alſa be without 
writing, as where a perſon is painted 
with aſſes . Sars, a fool's coat, &. or 
where a gallows, or any other ignomini- 


are made againſt a private man, th 

may be the means of exciting him or his 
friends to ſeek revenge, and conſequently | 
count it ĩs 


are true, or that the perſon hbeled has a 
bad character; Tor: a libel is the mere 
provoking, in proportion as it has the 
greater appearance of truth: it is there- 
fore held, that in a proſecution on An in- 
dictment or information, it is not ma- 


true or falſe ; but in an action upon the * 
cale, a defendant may juſtify that the 
matter is trug. The ſending: a ſcanda - 
lous letter to the party hiniſtlf Without 
ſnewing or publiſhing. it to others, ig 00 
libel ; tho' it it be ſent to à third perſon,” 
or atherwiſe diſperſed, it is # publication 


of a libel are liable to à fine, impriſon- 
ment, the pillory, or the like corporal 
puniſhment, at the diſcretiom of the court 


the heinouſneſs oſ the offence. 


< 
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IMB 
CE  LIBELL Aj or bindiuiuiay;inthe hillory LIBRA, the BeLLAncz, in 


of inſets, Aa 
called lim englih dragon-flies, or adder- 


are furniſhed with jaws, the antennx 


Ae ſhort,” and the tail terminated by a 
ing ot ſorcetis, - | 


LIBER\'among . e eee Lika, in roman antiquity, 42 


or inner bark of trees. See Ba. 


LIBERAIIA; in roman feng ap W the twenty denarii, ._ +: 
Greeks. LIBRARV, an edifice or apartment — 


ame wih the dienyſia of 
Ses the article Daon vera: 2 - 


 LIBERATE; in law, a writ: that lies — 


the payment of a penſion, or annual ſum, 


granted under the great ſeal; being di- 


'refted to the treaſurer and .chamberlains 
off the:exchequer.; | 
It is alſo the name 4 3 a rg one 


+ -direftedito the ſheriff of a county, com- 


— him to deliver poſſeſhon of lands 

r goods/extended/ upon the forfeiture of 

a Tecoghizance 3: the other directed to a 

/ gavler-fori delivery of à priſoner, that has 
in bail for his appearance. 


5 LIBERTA,}-in roman antiquity, a feſtival 


obſerved on the ſurteenth of the calends of 

April, at which-time the — laid aſide 
_ vtheip Aae habit for toga virilis, 
or habit peculiar 0 Yes.) men! See the 


zurtiele Toca. 
LIBERFTATE:: 1 an antient 


-vrit;for- Uns claimed as villains, to 
v themſelves free. See the article 
tai 


8 ALLOCANDIS, a'writ 


Which lies ſor a citizen: or ne, to 


- - have his privilege allowed. 
Wa bunny in roman antiquity, 2 perſon 


ho from beipg a ſlave had obtained his 
freedom. See Manumiss10N. 4 

The difference between the liberti and 
© ſibertini was this: the liberti were ſuch 
as had been actually made free themſelves, 
und the libertini were the children of 


[{xg001]} | 


us of four-winged: Ries, 


in > 


one of the twelve ſigns of 'the-zodinc; 


| ſixth. in order; ſo called; becauſe wenn 
flies 3 the: characters of which are, * the ſun enters it, the days and nights. are | 


equal, as if weighed in a -ballanoe. ' 


Authors enumerate: from ten to forty- 76 


nine ſtars i in this ſign. Mets 


weight; alſo a coiny _—_— in doe. 0 


tined for holding a conſiderable number 


of books placed N on ſhelves; or, 
the books themſelves IE 
The firſt who ereted a library at Athens 
was the tyrant Piſiſtratus, which was 
tranſported by Xerxes into Perſia, and af- 


ed in it. 


terwards brought back by Seleucus Ni- 


canor to Athens. Plutarch ſays, that 
under Eumenes there was: à library at 


Pergamus that contained 200,000 


That of Freies Philadelphus, accord-. 


to A. Gellius, contained 700, ooo, 


which were all burnt by Czfar's ſoldiers. 


Conſtantine and his ſucceſſors erected a 
N nificent one at Conſtantinople; which 
e eighth century-contained.43900,000 
— and among the reſt, one in 


which the Iliad and Odyſſee were written 


in letters of gold, on the guts of a ſer- 
pent; but this library was — by or- 


der of Leo Iſaurus. The moſt-celebrat- 
ed libraries of antient Rome, were the 


Ulpian and the Palatine; and in modern 
Rome, that of the Vatſcan; the foun- 
dation of the Vati 
pope Nicholas, in the year 14 50 it * 
afterwards. deſtroyed: in the ſacking of 
Rome, by the conſtable of Bourbon; — 


reſtored by pope Sixtus V. and has! been 


conſiderably enriched with the ruins of that 


of Heidelberg, plundered by count Ty 
in 1682. 


One of the moſt com lete li- 
braries in Europe, is that 


8. 


library was laid by 


ted *by 


uch perſons. Coſmo de Medieis; though it is now 

LIBERFY;: likertas, in general, denotes Rexceeded. by that of the french king, 
a ſtate: of freedom, 3 in contradiſtinction * which was begun hy Francis I. aug- 
favery. See the article FRBEDo W. 


7 


Lirtxv off the 8 


E According to Cicero, liberty is the 8 | 
of living as a man pleaſes; or without 
being controlled by another. 


In à legal ſenſe, liberty ſi ßes ſome 
| privilege that is held wY charter or ” 
! - feription- . 

„ in = * a 
void ſpace leſt in the middle of a bitt to 


give place to "2 horie's tongue... See che 


Article Bir. 


LIBOURN; a ton of France, ten mile 


north- al of Bourdeauz, 


AIC. E287 


any of«t 


mented by cardinal Richelieu, and com- 


bar by M. Colbert. The emperor's 


brary at Vienna, according to Lambe - 


cius, conſiſts of $0,000; vol und 


15, 940 curious medals. The leian 


library at Oxford, exceeds that of -any 
unixerſity in Europe, and even thoſe of 
ſovereigns 'of Europe, except 
-- the-emperor's and the french king's, 
Which are each of them older by a hun- 


. dred years. It was firſt in 1602, 
and has N been — 4 


dd 


ee 


nice; and thoſe juſt mentioned, exceed it 
in greek manuſeripts, but it outdoes them 
all in oriental manuſeripts; and as to 
printed books, the Ambroſian at Milan, 


anch that of Wolfembuttle; are two of the LICHEN, LIVER-WORT, in botat 
nut of the 


moſt famous, and yet doch are inferior 
ta the Bodleian. The Cotton - library 


_ conſiſts. wholly of manuſcripts, particu- 
larly.of fuch- as, relate to the hiſtory and 


antiquities of England; which, as 


are now- bound, wake ae ee 
volumes. 


Edinburgh, . is * libraty 
Korn 2 the univerfity, well furniſfi- 
ed with books? which are kept in good 


order, and cloiſtored up with: otro 


that none but the keeper can open; 
3 of chains uſed in other libra- 


There is alſo a noble library of 


Duc 0 00 
dicean- * that of Beſſarlon at Ve- 8 us, 4 3 Main — a 


5 biſhop of hello, 55 = * 


monopetalous, ſtanding on a p. 
what like ſtars, buttons, multirooms, Bs 

__ tifully'wi 

famous for its virtues againſt" the bite of 


antilyffus of the ſhops. 
method much more commodious than he LICHENASTRUM,; in 


EEE 


yſician who has a" licenct to Þ 


COLLEGE of phyſicians, '' qa 


gang claſs of p 4 
which have the moſt perfeck Balg 
tion of all the moſſes: the flowers e 
cle, wd 
divided into ſegments at the limb, 85 


See plate CLVIII. fig. 2. 
The grey peo ound liver-wort, found p 
us in woods and Be is 


a mad dog: it is the of the pulvis 


in botany; the fame 
with the jngermanniz of Linnæus. "Se 
the article-JUNGERMANNIA:; i; 


books andimanuſcripts;' belonging to the LICHENOIDES, che ſame wick lickeh. | 


ntlemen of the law. 


LIBRATION, in aſtronemy, a apparent LICTORS, ##orer, in roman amtiqui 
the ſerjeants or beadles who carried 


_ irregularity of the moon's motion, where- 


by the ſeems to librate about her axis, 


ſometimes from the eaſt to the weſt, and 
now and then from the weſt to the eaſt : 
ſo that che parts in the weſtern limb or 


margin of the moon ſometimes recede 


from the center of the diſk, and ſome- 


times move towards it; by which means 


they become alternately viſible and in- 
viſible to the inhabitants of the earth. 
See the article Moos. 30 


LPR ATION of the earth, is ſometimes uſed 


to denote | ie paralleliſm of the earth's 


b = in every part of its orbit round. the LIDDESDALE, Fs county 


ſun. See EARTH and PARALLELISM. 


'E es 


St. 
LICENCE, in-law, an authority given to 


a perſon to do ſome lawful act. 
A licence is a perſonal power, and there- 


fore cannot be transferred to another. Tf 


the perion licenſed abuſe the power gi 
him, in that caſe he becomes A — 


LICENCE TO ARISE, in law, is a ſpace of Lia, in 
7 time given by the court to a tenant who 


3 eſſoined de malo lecti, in a real aktien, 
et out of bis bed. 


115 NIA TE, one who has obtained the 


degree of a licence. 


Was alſo a part their 


See the article Liens. 


faſces before the ſupreme' magiſtrates 
of office to he — 

public executioners in beheading, ſoyrg- 

ing, Se. 

As to their ROFL A dictator * 

twenty-four, a conſul twelve, the 'm 


of the horſe bx, a prator ſix; and each 


'V 'veſtal virgin had one whenever the * 
ared 4 5 1 ** 


D, a market ton of Kent, ſtünted 


near the engliſh channel, five miles ſouth< 


_ weſt of Romne 


of Scotland, 
bounded by Tiviotdale, on the 1 


LIB VA, in antient geography, a large Cumberland, on the ſouth-eaſt; | 
extent of Aſrica, yiog outh-welt of 


- Annandale, on the ſouth-weſt: 


LIEGE, in Jay, a term ſometimes led 
for liege- lord, or one who” owns'no * 


perior ; and ſometimes for liege m 


or one who owes allegiance to the 


Jord. In our ſtatutes; the king $ ſub 18. 
are ſometinies Ine lieges, of li 2 


people. | 
ph „dhe capital of the 
biſhopric of the fat e Hate in Germany, 
ſituated on the river Maes, | twelve Mies 
ſfſouth of Masſtrielt! aſt long. i 35 54 
north lat. e KN Sn TIT! 


LIEGEAN E, in kae, See the” ae 


The greateſt number of the officers. CC 10 
juſtice in Spain, are diſtinguiſhed by no LIEN, the ſptten, In anatbrly See the | 


other title but that of litentiate. In or- 


tie SPLEEN:” 


der to paſs licentiate in common Jaw, LIENTERY, is a"flox of the 5m N 


civil law, and phyſic, they muſt have 


. udied' ſeven years; and in divinity, ten. 


which; whatever | is ta en in is diſchac ed 


by ſtoot- as it is ſwallowed; or Very t- 
4 ) tle 2 
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4 = of the ſtomach, ſays. Etmuller, 
de an inſeparable attendant of a lientery, 
J and it always torments the patient moſt 
I aſter eating till he hath gone to ſtool. 


de urine is in à ſmall quantity, and LIEUTENANT-GENFRALy is 


- High. coloured, . A ſcorbutie lientery is 
© a dery dangerous diſtemper, hard to be 

- xured, and very ſubject to relapſes: it diſ- 

. poſes. the patient to a cachexy, or ill 
An the cure of this diſtemper, the ſto- 
mach is, above all things, to be ſtrength- 
ened; rhubarb ought to be taken; pre- 
pParations of coral and quinces are very 
much commended ; and, in general, all 
thoſe things uſed, againſt vomiting are 
"convenient here. 'The-moſt ſimple ſto- 


do more good than the compounds: for 
_ ” wormwood-wine prepared with maſtic. 
* Jands,. in che province of Brabant, 


twelve miles ſouth- eaſt of. Antwerp. 
IERS, a village of the biſhopric of Liege, 


in thecircle of Weſtphalia, in Germany, 


_  _*ituated four miles north of Liege. 
” LIKUTENANT,. an officer who ſupplies 


He place, and diſcharges the office of a 


, tuperior in his abſence. . Of theſe, ſome 


* are civil, as the lords-lieutenants of king- - 
© doms, and the lords-lieutenants of coun- 


ties; and others are military, as the 


| Beutenant- general, lieutenant-general of 
mM the artillery,- lieutenant - colonel, lieute- 


_ -, mantof the artillery of the tower, lieute- 
* -nants of.horſe, foot, ſhips of war, &c. 
Tord LisUTENANT of Ireland, is properly 

" aviceroy, and has all the ſtate and gran- 
deur of a king of England, except being 

. ſerved upon the knee. He has the power 

- of making war and peace, of beſtowing 
All the offices under the "nia ea of 

_ _ dubbing knights, and of pardoning. all 
_ .crames except high treaſon ; he alſo calls 
and prorogues the parliament, but no 


bill can paſs without the royal aſſent. 
| He is. aſhſted in his government by a 


> n and, on his leaving the 
kingdom, he appoints the lords of the 
>." ey, who govern in his abſence. 
| So LiEUTENANTS of counties, are offi - 
" cers, who, upon any invaſion. or rebel - 
nion, have power to raile the, militia, 


and to give commiſſions to colonels and 
- . other rs, to arm and form them in- 


d regiments, troops and companies. 
Under che lords - neutenants, are deputy- 


* % 


_ [ago] 
altered either in colour or ſubſtance. lieutenants, who have the ſame: p 


machies, and moſt eaſily prepared, often which he divides medicine. 


"example, preſerved nutmegs, - or ginger, 
the White of eggs boiled in vinegar, or 


LIERE, a town of the Auſtrian Nether- | 


| 11 5 ; 
6 I IJ; as "IF. p * 


theſe are choſen by the lords. lieut 
out of the principal gentlemen of each 

county, and preſented to the king for his 
next in rank to the general; in battle, 
he commands one of the wings in a 
march, a detachment, or a flying camp; 


allo a quarter, at a ſiege, or one of tile 
attacks, when it is his day of 99 5 


LIFE, vita, is peculiarly uſed to denote 
the animated ſtate of -living creatures,” or 
the time that the union of their ſoul ard 
body laſts. See Animal, CIRCULA- 

- TION, Fuuerton, Ce. 
Lord Bacon makes the prolongation of 
- life one of the three branches into 

See the ar- 

. ticles MR DIC INE and LonNGaviry. : 

Doctor Halley, Mr. De Moivre, and 
others, have taken laudable 
eſtimating the probabilities of life from 

the bills of mortality; whence the value 

. of annuities for life have been deter- 

mined. See the articles MORTALITY 
önnen anoyt pita, 

Mr. De Moivre obſerving that the pro- 

babilities of liſe decreaſed nearly in arith- 

metic progreſſion, hen conſidered from 

a term given, found the following eaſy 

rule for the value of an annuity on a life 
of a given age, wig.) 7 ; where P 

1 e the value of an annuity certain 

of 11. for as many years as are intercepted 
between the age given, and the extremity 
of old age, ſuppoſed at 86, and that inter- 

val of life is expreſſed by n; and y ſtands 
for the amount of the principal and in- 

tereſt of 1 J. in one year. A 

The rule, therefore, in words at length, 

will be: Take the value of an annuity 

certain for ſo many years as are denoted 
by the complement of life; multiply this 

value by the rate of intereſt, an . 

the product by the complement of liſe; 

then let the quotient be ſubtracted from 1, 

and let the remainder be diyided by the 

intereſt of 11. then this laſt quotient will 
expreſs the value of an annuity for an age 


* 


*. all - 


. _ . 400 

. Thus, ſuppoſe it were required to find 
the preſent value of an annuity of 11. 
for an age at go, intereſt. being at 5 per 
\ cent. The complement af life being 36; 
let the value of an annuity certain, ac- 
_ cording to the given rate of intereſt, be 
jj eee 


nts, 


an officer 


ains in 


N . . * : 5 * 8 9 88 
1 p * „„ * — TIEN —_ - 4 , a * * 
* ä ol * - TV TEEN ST ee TN ETA CIP CLE ö * * 
od / E 7; N bee N 9 N as 7 SITS S 1 O's LE ra dic ao Qs, 9 © 
> C . 


. 


\ 


2 
8 ; 


L 4903“ 


taken from the tables of ſuch annuities, 
and this value will be found to be 26. 5468. 


Let this value be multiplied; by the rate 
Will be 


- of intereſt LOS 3 the ,produ! 


17.3741. Let this product be divided „ 
by the complement of life, that is, in ar | 
this caſe, by 36, the, quotient will be 4] 


0.04826; ſubtract this quotient from 


unit 
Laſt 


the remainder will be o. 374. 
2 „ divide this quotient by the inte- 
reſt of x4. that is, in the preſent caſe, - 


0.0, and the new quotient will be 10.3 5, 


Which will expreſs the value of an annuity 


of x1. to continue during a life of : 50, 


or, in other words, how many years -/ 


_ . purchaſe a life of 50-18 worth. 


On theſe principles, he has conſtrued 
3 annuities for lives, 

at different rates of | intereſt; one of | 

Which we ſhall here inſert, which ſhews -.; | 


tables of t 


the value of an annuity for life,” of 1 1. 
_ . when. intereſt is at 3, 31, 4, or 5 per 


cent. And here it is proper to obſerve, 


that the column, marked Age, thews'the 
different ages for which the value of an 


annuity is wanted; and the correſpond= 
ing columns, marked 3 fen cent. zi per 
cent, Sc, exprels the value of the faid 4 


ages in years purchaſe, and decimals of 
a year. Thus, an annuity for life, for 


the age of 40, is wortli 14.84 years pur- : 5 
chaſe, when intereſt is at 3 per cent. ane 


only 13. 98 years purchaſe, when intereſt 


is at 3 1 per cent. And ſo in other caſes. 


Value of ana 


3 per 31 per per 
cent, cut. 


4 19-33 17+32 


nnuity for life, of 11. in- 
tereſt being 


F.. 


nns * 8 * 
1 OY ˙—˙ . ̃ U-ng(g(!ł;! . 
TIPS Mime I OR TI 
ws. n 


{ages I per pziper]s per : 


Rh 


15.68 14.69 
15.54.54 


2, - 3116-62 
3 16.44 15-37 14:41 


33 16.25 15.24.27 
#4 34|16.o06jr5s.p5]14.72 
35|15-$6]'4-89]r4.98 
an, 


= 4014.84 13.9 Af 3. 20 
0 47] 14:63[t3:75]: 3402) 
1 424 4-41]13-55]12.85 
5 434.1973. 12.61 

5 443.963. f. 56 

Ian 

71 4673.49 12.78 [2.14 

144 47113. 252.511. 9 

. 1 483]r3z.011]12:36]r 1.74 

na uy © 5 49 12.70 12.14 11.54 
EF 5012621. 9 4134 

11.46 5112.268169. 

f 34 52 12. oe 11.470.929 

* $3]! 1-7? 11.20 10.7 8 


.46]10.9 6e. 47 
10.6 10.24 
Aro. 0 


5747.64 10 | 9-77]. : 
; 52 3 9˙82 8. 
Seeg 4 9% 


« $V 9.01 


J 61] 8.75 
f . 62 0 8.48] 4 
63 ; 491 8.204 
| | 115 64 ; 16 7.92 Ty 
| a”. - 7-388} 7.631 
5 per 66] 7.79] 7+ 56 7.330 | 
| | 7.C2 6. 
14.60 | 68 6.75 
mm 1. 10 roll 
9 | OB 
; » , | . 
7 | 335 | 
: # 15.02 a 
9 g 4.66 : 
INT n 3.91 
= F<: 4.54 
0 4-10]. 
* . 8 ; | 2.251 : 
T here are a great many uſeſul queſtions, . ; 
x1 the determination of which depends on 
the value of annuities for lives, joint 


lives, ſucceffive lives, &c, for which ue 


refer to Mr, De Moivre's  dotifine of 


29116.93|15.83[14.8!]r3.09]. chances and annuities for lives, and hall 
| = as 4 N here 


. 
-, - 1 
1 5 2 2 5 5 


uent uſe. 


4 Siren, to find the value of an annuity © 


% 


being ſubtratted ſrom the ſum 
hues — the lives, or 22.18, the remainder 
Will be 16. 
; - quantity 4 


7 being given, to find the 


6 Divide 


the longeſt. 


and intereſt at 4 per cent. 


R from 
the joint lives combined two and two ; | 
then to the remainder add the value of 


_ granted for the time of their joint conti- 
"nuance; or, the value of two ſingle tt and third, 10118; the ſum of all Which 
ue of * is 29.0% Which being ſubtracted from 


eint lives. . 
Coo ear abe th the 3 25 of hh ©" 
Iv and reſerve the product. Let that 
duct be again multiplied | — intereſt 
11 and tet that 5 ſub- 


1 from the ſum o r 


the Later and reſerve the remainder. - 
firſt quantity reſerved by the 


| ſecond; andthe. gotient will exx the 


value of the two joint lives. 
Thus, 11 pe one life of 40 * of 
| no the other of 50, an 


and "intereſt at 5 
cent. the value of the firſt life will be 
ound in the tables to be 22.33 ; the-va- 
e of the ſecond 120-353 and the pro. 
Au will pe 222.4405, which product -* 


mut be reſerved. Multiply this again by | 


the intereſt of 11; that 1s, by 0.05; and 
this new produkt will be 6.12202 — 
Va- 


$7975 and this is the ſecond | 

Now dividing the firſt 

quantity reſe ed by the ſecond, the quo- 

Lr will de . 62 early; and this ex- 
es the value of the two joint lives. 


| 8. The values of two ſingle lives being 


Siven to figd the value of an anmuity 


upom the longeſt of them ; that is, of an 
2 to 5 ſo long as either of 


m is in being. 
rom the ſim of. the values of the joint 


lives," ſubtract the value of the joint lives, 


and the remainder will be the * of 


Suppoſe, for inſtance, two lives, one 
-wortly' x2 years, purchaſe, the other x4, 


the values of the lives is 27 ; the value 
of the two joint Rn þ 27 the rule before 
en, is 933 and ſubtracting 9.23 
| cha 27, the = 17.77 is the 
value of the _—__ of the two lives. 
3. The values of three ſingle lives being 


| given, to find the value of an annuity 


upon the longeſt of them 
ake a fem of the three ſingle ves, 
ſum ſubtract the ſum of all 


the three joint lives, and the reſult will 


| ———_—_ a oe 
„ rt 


Ty OI; 


( 29540 
only give he ſolution of a fop, as 


2 => af Ht 
. Far e values 


two ſingle lives being + " 


the fee, or 
wil be 1567 ; 3 Nene 5s the 8 aa 


The ſum of 


1 


Thus, * the ſingle ure be 
i 14; and 1 ee urchaſe, the ſum 
the values wil be 425 the value of 
the firſt and ſecond Joint lives is 9.24; 
of the firſt and third, 9.6 5; of the ſecond 


the ſum ef the lives, that is, from 42, 
- «the remainder will be 12.93; to Which 
adding the value of the three joint lives 
7.41, the ſum 20134 will be the value 


of the longeſt of® the three joint lives: * 
45 To find the preſent value of 4 » 


mainder in fee, after a"liſe of a 
gage. That is, ſuppoſing A to 
poſſeſſion of an annuity for his life; nd 
that B, after thedeceaſe of A, is to Mere 
the annuity for him and his heirs” for 


ever, to find the preſent value of he re- 


mainder; vor,” as fome call it, the” re- 


; 
4+ 
e n e 
2 ; 


- From the- value of the fee fin . or 
- perpetuity ſubtract the value of N life 
in pole on'; hat remains will” be the 
preſent value of the reverſion,” £3 


Thus, ſuppoſing that A is 66 years of 


. an annuity upon his life, intęreſt 
at 5 per cent. would be worth 8.39 
Which bein ſubtracted from the value 


petuity 20, the remainder 


of the expectation of B. 


By this rule, the yalue of an eſtate, fub- 
ject to a jointure, may be determined. 


In like manner, ſup ling that C were 


to have an annu fry 5 för him and his heirs 
t 


for ever, after lives of A and B; 
then, from the perpetuity, or fee ſimple, 
ſubtracting the value o the; ongeſt of 
the two'lives A and B, the tema inder 


will = eſs the value of C's expectation. 


Thus, 7 4 * the age of A to be 40, 
and that : 5 

annuity upon the longeſt of theſe two lives 
would be found, by the foregoing rules, 
to be 14.36% and this being ſubtracted 
from the —_ 20, the remainder is 
8254. Which is the bre value of C's 
3. Kation 

5. To find the value of an arinvity for 
life, after another annuity for lifes" Is 
Suppoſe, for inſtance, that A is in poſ- 
ſeſſion of an annuity for his life, and 
that B, aſter the death” of A, is to 
have the annuity for Bis Hfe only, and 
that his heir; or teſentative 18 to have 
nothing incaſe A furvives B; What is 
the _ the life of Batter the fe of 
8 2» - | 45 8 : 84 : 4s - : A. i A 


B to be zo, the value. of an 


* | YE 
* 
uu; 


et am . is Ee Coe ies 2 


al 8 


LIFFET, a river fIrel 


5 ben FO | 
bereue Age in 

their — marion from parting 
each other as 'ha 


r 8 


ſubtract the value of the joint lives 
of Band Aj%and Bs rematyder” v will be 
"the value of Wen ion. 


** che cout _ Wicklow, a dil- 
sf antoDublin-bays ©: 7119 
ENT; in anatomy, © Grong en- 


2 ſubſtance, ee eur nerd 


ether! 64 211. 
'A igament is en 
tilage, not "eaſily! ruptured or torn, and 
-dops' pals” or ät Jeaft * Very lintle, 


Mig « ($43 $4 113 


the joirits; res 
from 
ns in texations ; 
5 oo ligaments! eve te conneRt' eapti-| 
ef _ with bones; and ſdene there ure 
_ wlvehſtrengthen-other parts, /beſides the 
bones and vartilages.; of this laſt kind 


ron 1 


nn 


— 
R 


- DIG! | 
value of 1. life' 5 B, LIGKT;| 4 in phyfialogyy cortuin fubeile 


articles of matter, tabable fecit 
aw the ſenſation 8 gere „ 
article Coroun. 5017 : ene 
1Li bn urdoubtedly confiflreF incontlivt- | 
ably ſinjall particles of mntter, of Alter- 
' ent magnitudes ;' which re eie er 


reſſected from every e ee | 


a lumi 5 F 
A 45 dire DEL an unp — I — 2 
locity ; und whoſe — orbi 


That l ght is 4 material, Kaba, 5 
pears from its being propaghted in dime, 
and from its a ding upon vg - 
great alterations in ather»bodies;- but 
that its particles are ingonceivubly ſmall 
| appears tram hence, that the) greateſt 
quantity of flame is found to have ſearce 
ER giavity ot weighty alſo be- 
ey particles the. pures of 


are tlie aunübar lig o called, not 3 however: or 
fo much from their Sgure ud from their 1 Vet ſmall 28 they are, we 404 
uſe, fervingy Mes a fing e bridle the the tan of light conſiſt of different ſorts 
betenden ef ich * muſciss. Some — _ of: theſe particles; and that 2 
ments again fred +6 bne or m - ence ariſes ſrom their diſferent 
bones, with different d. bf tenſton, - tudes, (ſeems evident froin — | 
and ſerve om each fide for the inſertion 1 ways move 
muſties. To thefe may be added, the in, after theꝝ have paſledthrdugh x hat 
Fezeeren eommony termed aponeu- of glaſs, water, d, of en ſpaclg 


ofes F teh av of the temples, ſta - 


3 eſpeciall dhatvof; > ee 


Pola, os 8 ulun, palm of - the e. article CO⁹] r ο i acc 
' 4751 j leg; and Tote of the Foot. divine wiſdom arid providence * 
1 4 [LE of Hgwments may be per, , in nothing  remagkably ] 
2 - deduced from their eonliftence;” folidity, as in the extreme fabti}tyrf the particles 4 
8 -! eaarion» and figure; ſome ure almoſt of light: without this/qualification! it  - 
artilagzingus, and others have!a'particu- could not have; pery the paes f 


- larelaſticity, by which they are capable 
of being drawn out by a ſufficient fonce, 
and of een . "when left to | 
- themſelves; ; % noitoct 
LIGATURE;" in is 4 third, 
band oriitring ; z or binding ey part 
of the body witch à chord, band," fillet, 


| botlies, and ſo we could Have none 

of thoſe, which we call diaphayous-or 

8 tranſparent ſubſtances, and every ming 

but the farface of a body d have been 

- concealed from the ſight of mankind, 
Again, the velocity of à body always 

. as the quantity of matter inverſely; and, 

_ Sc; whether of leather, linneng' Ge. _ therefore, the ſmaller the body, the 
Ligatures are uſed to extend and re bo — — velocity ĩt ĩs fuſceptible of from 
bones that are broken or diſtocated'; to e ſorce; hence it comes to paſs 
tie the patiente down in Ithotomy and that light thus qualified to he tranſ- 

ampitations ; to tze upon the veins in mutet t diſtances in a 
| N or the arteries in amputa- ſſmall and inſenſible part of time 3 which 
Got in large wounds; to fecure-the ching was yu neceſſary, according to 

re applied to fractures; to thepreſent frame and ſtate of nature. 

— of the peritoneum, But, laſtly, it was 8 
natic veſſels in caſtration; chat the particles of light ſhould berſoex- 

in taking off warte or ether cesding ſmall, that, when - compounded 

4 1 by ligatufe.: For the man- wal ite velocity, it ſhould produce no 
Aer of — them, ſee: L4THOTOMY, ' ſenſible forcs; as it muſt otherwiſe havre 

a 5, TFRACTVES, G. ; > done, Which, therefore, 1 2 
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3 zerxperiment to be ma 


tion 


i | 3 


ton in paſſin 
3 - 1p 


riet 


n re of: tbe ſeveral. parts of ve- 
ee e bodles. Toggive an 


a example : the velocity :of a; particle of | 


"Jightcas..found: to be at the, rate of 
_Laybovooo. feet per ſecond; ſuppoſe „6 
matter to be but ane mullionth Part of a 
e en s force to ftrike an; adject 
Ebdoeee 

- ſecynifor'one grain; on it would ſtrike 

* iti ht fameforce: hav one grain wei 
would dg falling from half the .heig 
- vizothibughica43;8' ſeet; Which we 
«ſhould Hud webe yerp: great, Was the 
on the ſehfible 


ge 8 +» tho by * N 


chats ofthe ye. . { 
Since dhe t of bodies ig propor- 
to the eq ntity of ö 
-lowssthdtgwhere the latter is dimin. 
N former will be ſo ta 
1-theneforey!! the weight of light W : 
zänleufible to cer (ogreat à 
1 Dre Boerhaave cauſed a) gle of iron, 
telelve inches in diameter, to becheated 
reulbhot i and ſuſpended bs) end df a 
xa&ballanceand/;counterpoiſedby 
- — the: otheb. end very , nicely, 
and 1 bet hung tlbalb> 
+thehy 


2 


of 
e eſeh pod; Wheunhe 
les of the ballance no 


Ns ;zlovinich plainly; proves the | 


Above theſis. . 


See theartcle:Fiks ec: 
.Thatthe 


pagtibles of light havefhot only 
„magnitude, but that in different degrees 
> is another; and perhaps the moſt , 
+: ſubtle; — ery; of the Newtoian phi- 
he: comparative gterins of 
— andlleſſer are now as appheable to 
ot e. particles ef light, as to any other 
bodies This is abſolutely proved by 
++ the differentrefrangibility. they are found 
g chrough a priſmatic 
re of iglaſs or water; for the power 
af the priſm detains the iffuing particle, 
oy tad — i it alittle:towatds _ turface ; 
-- -andjdince this power is the ſame, it would 
have the ſame effect on all the particles 
of light, if the were all af an equal 
: magnitude; becauſe they have all an 


.. 1. ;gqua] velocity, But ſmce this effect is 
different among the particles, lome being - 


detained ande drawn alide to a greater 


dliſtance than others, it err ey 
muſt be leſd in magnitude, 46: become 
more ſuhject to- the Influence of the at- 
n tracting ſurfacez in like manner as the 
- zfleftric efflu via will act upon and agitate - 
r mall * light bodies, meh ſodner 


* We + 


\f cat 1 
EY OE borne by ws tender and deli: and more eably.than-they 


887 cler her 


_ + af ith he held; 
. 


7 2 ne enn 
r 


tier 8 
moye tho 
which are larger, N his more 
when we: come to ſpenlt of then manner 
in which this power: act in refragivg 
-the ruys of light... See Rerngc rio 
I, licht were not reflected from every 
point in the ſurſace ufa body in all, di- 
reſtigne every way, ther might be 
© aſſigned a point of pate where a my of 
light, from ſuch a point in ther ſurſace, 
does mat come ; and there the ſaid point 
i of the ſuſace could not be 3 but a 
beckuſe the tye can find nt point of ſpace s 
in all the viſible hemiſphere relpedting that 
point, hut where it 45;viſibla a Mderefore 
n bay of light ig 1 from i Mat point 
to every part of ſpace, from-whenge'1a 
818 
1 CME Trays ot lig ma rigunt- 
ned 3 is evident from hence, 
that hahgtever the figure of Ihe bod be, 
perpendicular to the mY 
Fi always aft a ſhatlow-of 
againſt: a;parailel plane. 
3 a: eireular 
ſhadows. 7 a 9 and 
- fa. en SAY vel pb re that m 
ye 0 +dight;paſs by the exzremities:! 
\ .theſeibodiegtin.cightlined directions, ex- 
ecepting of 1 RA aus n 
tothe esges of the; badyy forthey-will 
. *be alittle: . which will czuſe the 
entre with of dhe ſhadow;to/be not ſo di- 
-Ntin&/and" well-defined! as it other ſe 
wouid bes of which: we ſhall, take far- 
ther. notice hersaſten. hott ebe 
Abs: alhtherother affections of Jight,: fo 
7 -thatgfitswelocity was utteriypunkr 
chilahe za0tient; and moſt of fl 
—_— vo, before the ume of 
Romer; were: ofgopinion that the 
motion of light Was js —_— 4 
'-thkt. it s propagatedit oveh immer 
pace holly inſtant. : But Mr. Romer, 
bees bther —— about this time, 
making Hrequent Abſervatons on the 
„ echpſes df Inpiter's moons, found that 
thestimel ef theſepeclipſes-did not corre- 
+: ſpondtoitlie calculations founded upon 
the aſtronomical tables; where the times 
are all caleviated for the, diftance. of the 
center of ; the; ſun, and conſequently 
„ eye of the ſpectator muſt be 
ſeg tobe in viewing ihe aid eclipſes, 
1 „e. of jupiter s, moons. 
Top illuſtrats this watter, Jet! $5 (plate 
Rare pn ge 1. Ne -the renter of 
A therſung AB the orbit of mercury, CD 
0 1 wenne, THEM RO] 
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. uo Ooh 
zune Nene it ie bed; e Lutir ee N e 0 
ap 2 limits . quitions, whe whereby "oy the he. iptic, or, Which is the — 
theixſolution: is much faeilitsted. king he poigta'of. ite greateſt latitudes” © 
Let. any equation As x Li wee. LIMI ATION, in-law, eee, 1 
ae propoſed ; and tran 23 5 it into ſpace of time allowed for brioging DI 
N 1 equation. 8. ee in. Thus by the _ 2x Jar 3 


EOS ORMATIONS 42 177 
5 25 355 A: 77 LE 
— U 7 (2-f) "I 
5 5 * el FN "FA Te 
15468 rey 30151 eb Sow 
« Where:the: values een ait len than the 
| reipe&ive malt of. ith differences. _ 
If. you ſuppaſt ata hel 8. uche aso 
make äll the:coefficientgof the: equation 
of 25 Pofttipgb , rer, 
G a pe by; Af mp; then Mere che- : 
. iF.Hoxeariation;of the;fagns!i 
tion, all -the wales of mut be nega- 
tive z and <onſtquently.the quantity r, 
by which:thecyalves.of are diminiſhed, - 
muſt be greaterhthan -ther:greateſt poi. 
tive value of: Ha And;confquently, mut 


C 
eilte is ſufficient therefote in order to 1 
linde Bas to enquire hat quantity ſub- 


Ae :for-a ingachof ee ru LUMITATION O ESTATE, i the length 


n .8F e ge, v . | 
„eb will givezthem allipoſitive;-£ 


i 22 tyswill be the limit 3 
3 that ſurpaſſes the 
 greate or rot, call it n, And if 


en for lub - 
the equation that will.ariſe 


aſſuma i = x —ix, and 
* vow ag 
its {toofa:-politive, ; betauſe . 


eee dass * the Values of 
conſequ m (=) mult 
always be native, And, by this 


means Squatien mah be. changed 
_ inks a i ſhall Rave all its s 
aſfinmativo. 


FOLEY EY * 


3.419 s a 


"TE if u reprefantthn limit of the ve. 


gatiye roots, then by aſſumin vg =x+z 
he, propoſed equation ſhal * tranſ- 

-: Formed into one that ſhall have all its 

. | rodts affrmative ; fon, n being greater 
| | "HE any negatiye, * of x, i follgws' 
| . „Wia is here, Rid .of the above cubic 
egjuation, may 155 eaſily applied to others; 
nchen ach equations, two limits, are 

ö es "lp. 


2 ſurpaſſes the greateſt 
Ae. But heſi 
till nearer ther vpgts n 
method; of. doing. 
3 may. conſe. 
k oy 755 ſeq. | 


q 


be found; . for 


the eu- 


be theilimit of the roots d the equation | g 


LIMITED e 


be always poſitive. 4 ILäimning is 


md, gu, o Which is Jeſs 
the leaſt; 3. ande, found. ag. above,. 


ps 7 og 
Fatheie, other limits . 


ich, the ade 
- Marlaurin's. Algeb ras. ver | 


'* Jy ex $t Apr every that all waits of 
formedon che, for title to * in heft 
muſt be ſyed;, out. within t 2 
© after Wa naroſe, , and. en- Fe 
| wpon;the caſe, ations. upon a. tated; Aer” 
_— . pf. Getinue, trover and 
he remanent within: ſuc years af r 
m_ of -attiony, ang: not afterwards. © 4 
e of afſault.,and battery muff 


* ht Fünen Jews ü 


Sion ; and for ſlander, within two 
pals. Though Lo action may be barred © 
Aatüte, yet a freſh) promise weill re- 
e it. It is na en that 2 => | 
_ poſſeſſion of. land, is 4 good. title | 
perſon to maintain an action of ay! * 


ment, though he be ngt at that me 
actuall palace thereof: but where . 5 
+plainti 1 out of.; poſſeſion more an? 


N number of - years, it will bar bim 
the ature. . '$ee..PRESCRIPTION> A ; 


of time an eſtate is, to, continue. in 

.. polleſſion of a en or family... ge | 
-where a perſo lands to a perſon 5 
. and on default * 


Land his pe 

„Auch iſſue, to is heirs ſemale ; hexe 
daughters cannot inherit ſo long as | 

big a male heir, 5 15 a 1 ont 


limited to the heirs m 1 Rr 


admits but of one ſo ution, a8 a "to, 4 : "mu F 
1 i paſs through three given pe "01 
no flying in the W right line. ec | 


article deere 12 5 5 
LIMMA: in muſic, anc alin the. fea 
al the antients, expreſ Mu- ache 
8 article INTERVAL. 17 


LIMS NIN G, the art of, beit in, r. 
colours, in contraqiſtint 1014 painting. 
_. which;is done in Palecoloprs,? dee t 8 

3 Usle PAINTING:. 1 800 
by: far more 3 T] 
painting in oil; this ſalt 2 firſt in: 
vented by John W „ demi 
Pinne in As R kg 4 
n limning, all co urs are per enoug " 
except the Mg 1 lime; which | 
is only uſed. in ſreleg,, The: re and 
5 e mi always = men with 
t. 


26 OF GUM ther + Are 2 0 ap- 
lie 


N foe 5 He fee | 
CO! ours are lai on; 5 dfours ant 


* und i in water, each by ap. and as 
4 they 


© With e- Water, 

. When Ae piss 5s Adee, $84 
dd with che ite of an 

Amd en with varnim, 


8 OY 


ern. 
fequUifed. - 


75 


T4 lin or draw u face lan colours-; 1 
dag ul the materitls in roadined; lay the 
ed | colour” en the card even and 


Lak. rte from hairs and. „oven the 


" being leid and tha 
_ «in due poſition, begin the work, dick 
1 de de — — at - ti ä 
; ure to dead e A 
. bs lire about two hours; At 
due tecond fitting, go over the work 
<uioully,/adding its partieular'graces'or 
defornties; Ar the third fitting, fim 
. me whole; carefully — e 
cee may conduce t0* render the piete 


N as the caſt' of che eyes, moles, 
ears, geſtures, and the Nie. 


| . olg. 
LYMNOPEUCE, _—_ pris; or horfe- 
dai N botany.” 
- LYMODORU?) 1 jus of 
"ODE mandy ia and 4% 0 plants, 
A wer of whith torfifts of five Gb- 
= 1 petals, and the” "Her 
And forme ef fhng ede the fruit is 
u colamnat dn 4 5 eapſule, eontain- 
Hinz u great Fry —— pf very finalt feeds. 
Line DORUM is alſo: ufcd 5) 
Roe ewes 
article Orcurs . 10 
EIN IO GES, a city Francs, 
155 e f Se., 


Li 
v 


ON, the LEMON "TREE, 18 mad e by 5 


">Litnzus a ſpecies of citrus.” See Cirrus. 


E + ETMONIUM, a plant otherwiſe Kalled 
atſce. See STATICE. 

Whats oregon in botany, 

Hidynamia” mia claſs of plants, 

phy flower of which confiſts of one erect 

bs divided into ſive ſegments 5 and 

l gn is ag unilecutar capfole, con- 


tajnin feat many ſeeds. 


1 + e-englifh name-of a well fil, 8 


called by authors patella. See PATELLA. 


| LINAOROSTYE, "x plant called by Lin- 


nns erĩophqrum. See Exrorhokun. 
LINARLA, in botany,” a name by w 


Bauhine calls the antirrhinum. n 


2 Article N id 
TIN Col N, che capital city of the county 
1 Lincoln: weft long. 27%, north lat. 


5 33 16˙. It {his two members "40 par- 


"Jament;  - 
>, the worth anner les. 
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5 Place Where the picture . The 


"02 ine f, 


43 : eween their/-endinates and: abſeiſſes. See 
Prot. 


Bolle,, 


x gon of he 


| Lins in-perſpeRivez/ are, 2. Geomenrica 1 
ne draws” in 


nath oy, 2 bra dat 
* eg . 5 pee 


N | 
Fn "CLvIIt fig. 6.15. 140 mot t 
by its mofſzn it; deſcr bes a Ji 


2 B, or ſtraight line 
whoſe Fa + — is he neareſt 
er ſhotelt ante between any {two 
- points For = ling * ed 
ſame To point go any — 
bout, 8 tines AB ' ABC; 2 - 
Ace B, it vii ither 'a-cropked £2 
line, a8 the? upper AB; ot elle two : 
- more-ivaightignes/agerthe:lower AD B. i 
_-RightlinG'are all of: therme ſperies, 
but curves arb of! un inne number of ; 
- different Ipecieg. We may NN 'as 
many 8 dere may ahbe different ratios be- 


Hp 


che apticles A8 und Oubtx rx. 
Curve lines aue uſually divided into geo- 


menen eros ty ak ire 


in all 
zuſome 
art . to:be.found 
„ 5 .armeardy. 
Curve 0 Rae into we Gr{ 
order ſecond: oxder; turd bene e. 
Ses he arte O . 3 
- Lines conſdered a 0 ——— peſitions, - 
are. one's — per gert. tor 
-: oblique, ed 0 es 
eee {ve under PARALLE: 3 ky: 
4 Fuclid's | fecond bock t moſtly-. of 7 
lines; and-of the effects of theirs being 5 
Hy . and agi myſtiphied -into ore 8 
Another. . | 
LINE, in geo the fame-with tor, 2 
"Ger e es 125 5 
Links in aftronomy; are, f. Piducia live, | 
the line or ruler which. thro" the 
middle of ant altrolabe;/or the like inftru- 
ment, and on which the ſights are fitted, = 
* 1 called alhidade, index; dj- Bs 
-vptra; and medielinium See the article 135 
Aeraelan, 2. The horizontal line, 5 
3. Iſochronal ine 4, Meridian line. Ll 
F. Line of the On.” See the articles +. op 
_-HoRrtzZONTAL,: TOCHRDVAL, * 
Df and Nop ss. 


thoſe wn 
their ! N 3 
0 all n 


Une, which is a right line 


manner on the'igeomictrical #1 
Terreſtrial line; or fundamental line, 4 18.3 
XL 7 OI herein ie „ 7 


3 ie 8 "aan 


R 4 5 next ends 9 . * 6 * * 5 
neee 1. — R 2 0 nn Gat 2 S 5 e 4 of * , a 
PEO F * - Sos ie ig RG ra Ie ted oe a * K n 4 TE FLOOR * as We 
F n 121 C A ht; rnd FLEW VO PIN R 
e A I * - e ; r = $i . * N 2 
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4 — 8 N 3 * Ws dit 8 
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rr 
5 2 * 1 N 3 ; | a 
and that of the picture or draught. inter- move, if it were not hingred. It alis de- 
. ſe one another, ſuch is the line NI, - : notes the line that paſſes. thro' the center : 
* iid. n“ 2.) formed by the inter- of gravity; ef the heavy body to the er 
ſektion of the geometrical plane IM, . 'of the earth, which muſt alſo paß es 
and the perſpective plane HK. 1 Eine _ the fulerum, or [ſupport of thy. bagey = 
of the front, is any right line pafallel to body, Without which it would fall. 
_ the terreſtial line. 4, Vertical line, the PixR of; grauen, of any heavy. body, _ 
common ſection of the vertical and of the a line drawn through its center of gra. 
_ draught. 5. Viſual line, the line or ruy vitx, and according to which it tends 
[imagined to paſs from the object to the downwards. | „ 
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eye. 6. Line of ſtation, according to- LINE. of: the fwiſtef deſcent, of à heavy 
SS » Rs of bores fotve prin eres i 
dhe vertical and geometrical planes. LINE of a projeckile See:PRO)JECTILE..  - 
Others, as Lamy, mean by it the per- LixEs on the plain ſcale, are the line of 

- pendicular height of the eye above the chords, line of fines, ins of tangents, 1 
. geometrical plane. Others a line on that line of ſecants, line of ſemitangents, ige 
plane, and ee to the line ex- of leagues ; the conſtruction and B. 
ping We height of the eye, 7. Ob- bern of, which ſee, under ihe words? i 
jective line, the line of an ob i n A 


| . whence the appearance 


CALE, SAILING, Se. 
is ſought for in LINES en Gunter g ſcale, are the line of 
te draught or picture. numbers, Jine of artificial lanes, line of 
| Lins of diftance. See the article DISTANCE. artificial tangents, line of artificial verſed 
| Lixes, In dialling, are, 1. Horizontal fines, line of artificial finzsof rhumba, line. 
i line, the common ſection of the horizon of artificial tangents of the meridian line, 
and the dial- plane. See Dial. 2: Horary and line of equal parts for the conſtruę · 
lines, or hour - Ines, the conmon inter- tion and, application whereof, ſee Gun- 
ſections of the hour - circles of the ſphere, ERS SA...... 
"with the pig of the dial. See Hokary. LINES of the, /efor, ate the line of equal 
5 Fa Subſtylar line, that line on which the- parts, or line, of lines, line of chords, 
Kyle or cock of a dial is duly erefted, line of lines, line of tangents, line of 
and the repreſentation of ſuch an hour- ſecants, Iine of polygons, line of numbers, 
circle as is perpendicular to the plane of line of hours, line of latitudes, line. of, 
that dial. e line, ell com- , meridians, line of, metals, line of folds, .} 
mon interſection of the equinoCtial and line of planes ; for the conſtruction and 
, plane of the dil. ue whereof, ſee the article SECTOR., 3 
r Contingent LINE. See CONTINGENT. * Lins, in fortification, are thoſe! of -ap- 
8 Liu of meaſures, is uſed by Oughtred, to proach, capital, defence, cirgumvallation, 
. . denote the diameter of the primitive dircle - * conttavallation,: of. the baſe,,&c, Sec te 
in the projection of. the {phere jy plano, articles APPROACH, CAPITAL, Se.. 1 
g or that line in which the diameter of any To LINE @ goork, lignifies to ſttengrhen's * 
e circle to be projected falls. In the Reieo- ,. rampart with a. firm, wall ; gr, te en- - 
| graphic projection of the ſphere in plano, compy! % Paxapet or moat with .good 
| the plane of a great circle perpendicular LINE, in the art of war, is underſtood of 
e, .. to the plane of the projection, and that the diſpoſition” of an army, ranged in 
be oblique circle which. is to be proſected, order of battle, with the front extended. - 
us \  interſe&s. the plane of the projection; as far. aß may be, that it may det de 
d, or it is the common ſeftion of à plane flanked. Ses che article ARMY... =} 
 palfing through the eye-paint aud the Ling. of: battle, is alte underſtood af, the © 
le center of the primitive at right angles to diſpoſition of 3 fleet on the da of en- _— 
Ie, . any oblique. circle which is to be pro- _ gagement, on which, occalion-the- vellels 
jected, and in which the center and pole _ are uſually drawn up as mugh, as: Pohle 
of ſuch circle will be found. in a ſtraight line, as well to 


Ie, jede, r 
5 | NT | nen 

vey Lie &reFi0n on the earth's axis, in the the advantage of the wind, as to. Tun 
| probagorean ſyſtem os, aſtronemy, the the ſame board.. 
line connecting the two poles of the Ship of: the LINE, 2 veſſel large. enou. k to | 
edligtic and of the equator when they be drawn,up in the line, and e, re 

ars projected on the plane of the former. place in a ſca-fight. os es cs 
N in mechanics, chat LINE, in fencing, that part of the bed ug. 
wherein a body actually moves, or would r og 
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= Trice of eigtiteen inches from euch other. 
+ In Which ſe a man is ſaid to 4-4 in his 
g ne, or to go out: of his line, Se. 


LIVE e demartation, or Alexandridn, LIN 


E 
A meridiati paſſing} over the mouth of 


the. river Moragnon, apd by the-ca 

*Hovumas and Mallabrigo, ſo called from 
ope Alexander. Y VI. Who, % end the 

Tilputs betweeii the crowns of Caſtile and 


I Portugal, about their boundaries, drew 


an ima inaty line on the globe, which 
was to terminate the molly. s*of each. 
BV Mis partition, the Eaft Indies fell to 
"te: mare of the Portugueſe, and the 
Weſt Indies to the Caſtiſians. 1 
Luk "of 'the'Synodical, in reference to * 
theories of the moon, is a ny line f up- 
* to be drawn through centers 


the earth and fun : aud, if 195 ro- 
ced, quite through the obs? is 


 ealled'th thi lint of the true 255 leg: but a 
right line imag ined to paſs throu the 
earth's center; Rand the mean place of the 
"fun; 1 is called the [ine of the mean 


34/48 
Lins, in genealogy, a ſeries 'or TAE 
of AN in various de ez "all der- 


cending from the fame C 


he ; 
Direct lint, is that Which 175 Rt _ 4 72 


ther to ſon; being the o 
ants and deſcendants. . 
"Collateral Tine, is the order of th6le 5 
deſtend from fome common father, relat- 
ed to the former, but out of the line 0 
3 and deſcendants: in this are 


{uri uncles, aunts, coüfins, nephews, 


See DIRECT and COLLATERAL. 


1188 alſo" denotes a french meaſure,” con- 
* taining the twelfth part of an inch, or 


. the hundred and forty- fourth Part of a 
Foot. © Geometricians [conceive the line 
. ſybdiyided into fix points. The french 


1 e anſwers to the engliſh barle «corn. 
St the articles FooT, Mien 2 ; 


Li INES, inmulic, the name of thoſe frokes | k 


drawn horizontally on a piece o r 
on and between hich hi] e 
_ notes of muſic are diſpoſed: their num- 


1 18 1 five; when another is 
9 far one, two, or more notes, it 


186 called a ledger-line. See the article 
* LaDGrntmne.” 


Lines, in heraldry, the res uſed i in ar- 


„ 5 divide the mield i into different 
arts, and to com 


heſe lines, according As their different 
fo ay . * den e w 


Y * % > 
% 


2374 1 
ers, the 1 7 arm, Land the ſword, 193 

| ne 5. td be found; and wherein" Are 

Ale to be placed the two feet at the diſ- 


LING: in beser, the e ci 


poſe different . 


I N. 
the N sor HY 5 5 ex- 
ade plain be 8 105 10 


Lie among fowlers, is {ed to'exx preſs 


the things by which they catc Via | 
LINEA” ALBA, in anatomy, the concourſe 
"of the tendons IF the muſcles of the ab- 


5 e extendi is from the 1 . to 


jun&ture of the offa ie in form 
N and ftrong white freak, and 


vidi e abdome into tw See t e 
Lade a of PFs 9 


LINEAMENT, am painters, is uſed 
for the gut: lines 42 See th le ke 
"CONTOUR. 


LINEN! NUMBERS, in mathematics, fuch 


as have relation to length only; fſuch is 
' a number which repreſents one fide of a 
ane * f the Plape fig ure be a 
Tquare, the 6 "linear number” 1s, called a 
. 


een 1 7 which nay . be 
ſolved geometrica the in ion of 
' two Er. lines. DOR es is alle a im le 


WP nn es and is capable but * one Toby u- 


| rated 9 — 
"With two back-fins, an fd wi the ; er 
"Jaw lop gh; Sk ele By 


ale une 48 Ses che article | MY 
LY town of U 1 in th 
"circle. Bop Weſtphalia, capital of a cotnty 

- of the ſame name, fituated on the river 

Ems, fort -five miles north of Munſter. 
„ L. A, in ichthyolo { a ſpe- 

cies of pleuronectes. : 1 article 

1 05 "y 
ENT, liginentur rmacy, 
poſition of x conf! LE 4 
tliinner than an unguent, and thicker 
than an bw uſed for anointing. different 
: parts of the body in various i8tentions. 

e materials proper for com oſing of a 
N are oils, fats, ba ſams, and 
We; enters the compoſition. of un- 

ents and _plaſters, 

he” beſt way of uſing liniments, is to 


| Joon 1 or fomentations. 
© There Aar ſorts of liniments directed 
in r 1 N a 1 by it we ** 
© content ourſelves * with ting” that cal fled 
Imimentum Arcz1, : dis It, as follows: 
take of gum elemi, and tu urpentine of fir, 
of each an ounce and half ; of old and 7 
purated mutton · ſuet, two ounces; of ol 

and depurated hog's 15 |, An ounce: mix 

them, and make an ointm . 

| Oils, unguents, and the fat of animals, 


15 e a 7s APA Ti 


It l 1 . 4. 1 


2 
— 
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"ap 2950 ba”) after the pores have been 
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#4 her - 1 N. 
| x _comprehended: — the mams "ag 


ef Linlithgoo; fit 
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LINLITHGOW; ztownef Scotland 10 the 


county of Lothian, ca aut of the tetritory 
ut fixteeh miles w 
of Edinburgh. 


SIAN in botany, a genus of the 4. 


-angioſpertnia claſs of plants, the 


Corolla of which is monopetalous, turbi - 
nated, femi-quinquifid; obtuſe,” almoſt 8 
8 equal; and greater than double the cup of 


e flower; the fruit is a roundiſn bilo- 
cular /berry'z"the ſeeds are Wlitary and / 


roundiſn. 


of cloth; chiefly made of flax. SeeFLax. 
In order to ſucceed in the linnen-minu - 


factureg one ſet of people ſnduld be con- 
wing and preparing the 


fined to — 
ſoit; ſowing and covering the ſeed, to the 


| weedin ulling, rippling, taking care 
- ofthe Woe ſt, and 8 and gtaſſ- 


ing the flak, till it is \lodged at home: 


ers: ſhould be concerned in the drying, 


breaking; 33 and heckling the 
flax, to fit it for the ſpinners; and others | 
in ſpinning and reeling it, to fit it for the ' 
105 2 others ſhould be concerned in 
taking due care of the weaving,” bleach- 
ing, beetling, and finiſhing the cloth for 
tze market. It is reaſonable to believe, 


that if theſe ſeveral branches of the manu- 


flacture were carried on by diſtin dealers 


in Scotland and Ireland, Where our home- 


made linnens are manufactured, the ſeve- 
ral parts would be better executed, and 
the whole would be afforded cheaper, and 
with greater profit. But without entering 
farther into the nature of this manufac- 
ture, we ſhall content ourſelves with giv- - 
_ ing tlie bounty on britiſn and i with lin- | 
nens exported, and the duties on thoſe 
| — from foreign countries; E | 


obſerving that the uſe of all frenc 


. . .cathbrics and lawns is prohibited in Great 

Britain, but may be imported upon the 

importer's making oath that they ate in- 

tended for exportation 24 and giving 
a bond forthe payment 


51. for every 


piete of cambrie that ſhall not be export-_ 
ed within the term of three er. 
being entered. The uſe 


5 ; 2 inted, ſtained; and dyed, and 8 
h 4 tion 0 88e. the Fc N #2 back on 


callicoes, 


ught from India Perſia; 1 Chin 


js ulſt prohibited; theſe are to be brou "Bey 
to nd port but that of London, where 
they ar t&be ** entered, and ſecured 
in warehduſts; ti 15 
The ex -of britiſh and iriſh linnens, 
mar ade neither ſtriped, chequered, nor 


theit exportation. 


(dier 
ue Le I90s 


55 importation, 61 
backe on exportation $79. . Sik . 
per toweling and napkining, p pay on im- 
portation, 12050. the = 3/and, draw 


Wits 


; 9 is a, | wo dd WIR to: 1 


Afri ica, Nn dei Pry Si- 


1 or Minorca, Abdel 


hy r every yard of linnen under the 
| e.of 5d. per yard; and 129. for 
ry | 


ard of the value of 6 d. and not 
_ ding the value of 18. 6d.. 
28 duties on foreign lin- 
1 Worte as follow : Nabe 
land dama 2 of the breadt | 
two elles, and under three elles pay, 


on being imported, 58. 4 the yard; 


and dra. back on exportation. 48-688 54. 
' LINNENjincommerte; u wall known kind iy erraten 


Ditto, of the breadth; of three ells a Fo up- 


Wards, pay on importation 78. 1018. 24. 
the yard, and draw back on exportation 


78, 1 8880 d. Holland diaper, of. the 


breadth, of two ells, and under three ells, 
p Pay, on. importation 28. 0. the yard, 

and draw back on exportation 28, 7X4. | 
5 po, f the breadthof three ells, or 5 i 


pay on „ pr 38. 6 a the 108 


; and 3 back on exportation 36. 3 12 d. 
_ Holland diaper napkins, the 420 pay 
on importation 68. 6 0. and draw 


enen Wi 


back on exportation 58. 3.44. Holland | 


= 100 


| differ towelling ang 'napkining, net, ex- 
ceeding x an clan Wy in breadth, Pay on 


yard ; and 


| bick on lborratian” 35 994. 2 pra- 


780 0 
bant, and brown holland, Kebden, fle- : 
miſn, friere, gentiſh, ifnghand, overyſ- - 


ſel, 450 roule-cloth, .not exceeding; 1 
elf engliſh in breadth; pay on ,importa- 


U 


1413 . 4 


15, 2-36. the TG be and dre n 


100 : 
iz1Mz2 | | exportation | 


F 


* 


A 3 ack Ur dr ed 
F * 7 N 


of two ells, and under three ells, pay on 


8 . 
= Importation' xs. 3-2 d. the ell; and 
de | 


dla back on exportation 18. 1 


ell; 


.o, of the breadth of three ells or upwards, 


= d 100 
And draw back on exportation 18. 


- 
* 


100 


| WM 2 and draw back on exportation 11, 188. 


ICO 


\ . 8 * nee GI wt” e 
— — ras a CEE elder as" — 
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3 
al 1 


on exportation 11. 108. 1 d, Lawns 


18. 10 he d. and draw back on exporta- 
tion 198. d. Sileſia-Jawng, the piece, 

* containing between four and eight yards, 
46 0. and draw brawback on ex- 

| 100 SIN K 
VT 7 ; . 
Portation 18. 11 Id. All linnen made 

5 100 


__  Hileſia, narrow. weſtphalia, c. plain nap- 
* king, and altother narrow cloth made 


ies the above duties, all linens, che- 
; - 13-4446 1h „ * 5 
neckcloths ſtriped at the ends only, barras 


. LINNET, tizaria, in ornitho 


LI » 2 bird 
of 


A. ö , 
e ſize of the goldfinch ; the head is 
© hazel; the'beak is conic, very ſmall, and 
back are variegated with a bright brown 
And whſte z the breaſt and belly are pale, 
„ but in the male, eſpecially in the ſum- 
maer, there is a rednels on the top of the 
dead and all over the breaſt. 


*— ones four times a year, eſpecially if they 
V 11. 


nn: 99 * 3 


S 


* 1 
N e 


2 1 RR Nen 
PWW I 9 * 
* * 9 8 « 
& - 
l 


7 
773d. Dit-- 
100 | 
pay on importation 16. 11 d. me ell; 


| 63 
10 d. Hamburgh and filefia-cloth, 
- bioad;-the hundred ells, containing fix. 
_ -- +. ſcore, pay on importation 21. 38. S734. . 
100 


Ditto, narrow, pay on import © 
* tion 21. 15s. 9 24, d. and draw back 


* © the piece, containing thirteen ells, 11. 


in Germany and Potatid,y as narrow- 


in theſe countries, not otherwiſe rated, 
pay, upon importation, the hundred and 
twenty <lls, 178. 4-524; and draw back 
on exportation 158. 5 od. And be- 


© quered, ſtriped, printed, painted, ſtain- 
„ed, or dyed (except lawns; ſtriped or 
2 che uere lirnens, being all whate, ſileſia- X 
or packing-canvas, and buckrams) pay on 

importation, for every 208. value on oath, _ 

68. which" is returned on exportation. _ 

mall and flatted; the eyes are ſmall, and « 


arp at the point; the head, neck, and 


a f bis is a 
Anzing bird, and ſometimes has zoung 


R 
6 = A ; e 
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LIN 
taken from the dam before they are - 
able to fly, which may be done four days 
after they are hatched. See plate CLIX, 


fig.'1. which repreſents the cock and hen, 


with an egg⸗ eh 
LINSEED, the ſeed of the plant linum. 
See the article LiuuN. e 
Linſeed bruiſed and ſteeped in water, 
gives it very ſoon a thick mucilagindus na- 
ture, and communicates much of its emol - 
lient virtues to it. It is anodyne, attem- 
rating, and of great ſervice in ſuppreſ- 
ions of urine from inflammation and 
beat; it invelops the acid: falts of the 
urine, and prevents their vellicating and 
_ . wounding the tender parts; and in ſome 
meaſure ſupplies the mucus of the blad- 
der, when abraded and worn off. It is 
to de given in decoction or infuſion, on 
theſe occaſions : the infuſion is not to be 
made too thick or mucilaginous, becauſe 
in that caſe it loads the ſtomach and 
breeds flatulences in the inteſtines. - A 
flight infuſion of linſeed, by way of tea, 
is recommended by many as an-excellent 
- . pectoral; and the ſeed is a common and 
very good ingredient in clyſters. . Exter- 
_ nally, this ſeed, ground to powder, is 
an excellent a eee as is alſo the 
_ ſtrong mucilage, made by boiling the 
ſieds a long time: the oil drawn from it 
b expreſſion, is of great ſeryice in coughs, 
pleuriſies, and many other caſe. 
LINSPINS, in the military art, ſmall pins 
of iron, which keep the wheel of a can- 
non, or waggon, on the axletree; for 
when the end of the axletree is put thro 
the nave, the linſpin is put in, to keep 
the wheel from falling of. 
LINSTO CK, in den . a wooden 
ſtaff, about three feet long, upon one end 
df which is a piece of iron, which divides 
in two, turning from one another, hav- 
ing each a place to receive match, and a 
ſcrew to keep it faſt : the other end is 
pointed, and ſhod with iron, to ſtick in 
the ground. It is uſed by gunners, to 


fire the guns. 187 b. 
LI, linum,. the flax of which linnen is 
made. 


See FLax and LINNEN. | + 
In ſurgery, the term lint denotes: the 
ſerapings of linnen which is uſed in dreſſ - 
ing wounds, and is made up in various 
forms, as tents, doſſils, pledgets, c. 
See the articles TENT, Dossib, Se. 
LINTEL, in architecture, a piece of tim - 
ber that lies horizontally over door · poſts 
and window - jambs, as well to bear the 
thickneſs. of the wall over it, as to bind 
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LION, 
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. extr 
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ST  TIa999 
LINTON, a market · town of Cambridge- 
"ſhire, fituated ten miles ſouth-eaſt of 
z CO RN RO ae 
LINTS, or LinTz, a beautiful city, ca- 

pital of upper Auſtria, with a ſtrong ci- 
tadel. + HB RR 


* 


entandria-pentag ynia claſs of plants, the 
* of w ich de idem, con- 
"fiſting of five a petals ; its. fruit 
is a globoſe capſule, divided into ten cells, 
in each of which is a ſingle acuminated 
' ſeed. See FLAX and LINSEED. 


LINUM: CATHARTICUM, PURGING FLAX, 


in botany, a ſpecies of flax, uſed by 
_— people as.a rough purge. _ 
0, in zoology, the ſtrongeſt and 
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LINUM,. FLAX, in botany, a genus of the 


9 


3 


Wounds of the firſt ſort, whether made 
length-ways or tranſverſe, are generally to 


* 


hi 


be cured by the dry future ; the patient, 


in this caſe, mult. carefully avoid both 
chewing and talking; his diet, there- 
fore, muſt be entirely ſpoon- meat. If 


the wound is very large, it will require © 
the bloody, or true ſuture. 


In wounds 
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made by blunt inſtruments, by falls, or 


by bullets, the ſhattered 


rts ſhoutd be 
brought to digeſtion, ;, and the lips e be 
wound, after being cleaned, be brought © 


| e 


together, either with ſticking plaſters, ar 


by the ſuture uſed for the hare-lip. 


| The moſt dreagful diſorder in the lips, is 


the cancer, which is, as in the other parts 


of the body, of two kinds, wiz. latent, 
and ulcerated: by a latent cancer, is here 


fierceſt of all quadrupeds : it is a 75 i 


of felis, with an elongated floccoſe tail, 
and à mane on the neck; and is larger 
in ſize than the biggeſt maſtiff: its head 


is large, and the breaſt broad, in propor- 


tion to the other parts; the legs are allo | 


very thick anch ſtrong, and its claws of a 


of the w 


ſurpriſin length and thickneſs: the fur : 
55 body is of a tawny yellow 


colour. The lioneſs is, in all reſpects, 
like the lion, except that ſhe wants the 


" mane; but this make ſo great a differ 
_ ence in her appearance, that ſhe ſeems a 
creature of a different genus. e 


CLIX. fig. 2. Which repreſents a 


* . The cure of 
ion, 8 


called Marco, in the tower of London; 


alſo a lioneſs, lying upon the ground. 


 LIONCEELES, in heraldry, a. term uſed or fiſſure infelts the upper part of the lip, 
| _ Tike a painful and inflammatory ulcuſele,  - 
the cauſe of the diſorder being external, 


for ſeveral lions borne in the ſame coat. 


of arms. 


LIP, labium, or labrum, in anatomy, the 
exterior fleſhy covering of the mouth. 


See the article MOUTH. _ 


The lips are two in number, an upper 
and under. They are compoſed princi- 
pally of muſcles, and are covered exter- 


2 


' nally with the general integuments, and 


internally with the membrane of the 


found to have alſo a multitude of nervous 


"5 


* 


— 


lips may be wounded either with 


mouth: under this membrane there is, 
in both lips, a great number of miliary. | 
and Tenticular glands. The prolabia, 
When the epidermis is taken off, after ma- 
cerating a ſufficient time in water, are 


papillæ; and hence it is that they are ſo 

5 ely ſenſible, Each of the lips has 
its Peculiar frænulum ; the upper one three 2 N 
under the noſe, and the under one near the or lancet, n remove = 
roots of the dentes incifores : they are of the 
the utmoſt ſervice to us in ſpeaking, eat- 
- 22 and drinking. 3 

e 


arp or blunt inſtruments, or with bullets, _ 


—— 
— 


% 


Vith mercu 


mercurius dulcis, has 


needles, as in the 


an acrimonious offenſive matter, 


corrodes not only the lips, but every part 


of the face it touches. This ſpecies is 


generally ſeated in the lower lip, Which 
it quickly divitles, as if it were lit. Ses 
4 more particular account of the nature” - 
and caules of this diſorder, under the ar- 

: 


ticle CANCER, . 


— 55 


order: for, 1. When only a ſmall chap 


from cold, or the like, it may then be 
balſam of Peru, or ſaturnine unguent 
with mercury, and afterwards to co 


mean time, a pro 9. 
of medicines ought not to be negletted. 
Tbe juice of rotten apples, mel 


relief under this diſorder. But when.ne- 
ther theſe, nor any other medicines, are 


The cu cancer in the lips is to be. 
performed by different methods, accords 
ing to the particular condition of the dif- 
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with mercu: | ver it 
with a plate of lead that has been robbed? 4 
cury z and this_continued ana 
- renewed till the diſorder diſappears; in e 
regimen and courſe - - 


of any ſervice, and the diſorder grows 


worſe and worle, the only remedy 3 10 


part of 
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meant a hard, painful and inflammatory 
tumour in the lip; and the ulcersted 
cancer is when the tumour degenerates 
into a ſpreading fetid ulcer, di * 
whe 
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by two or three inciſions. wir a. ſcalpel 


the ſound parts, rather than leave the lealt 


bit of the cancer behind; and thenyou 
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may conjoin the Ups of Bo wound b _ E 
are· lip; or when, the 


fiſſure is but ſmall; by the ſujura.nodoſa. 
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ELLIS 
2a. Whe 


the cancer is not yet ulcerated, 


but infeſts that part of the lip next. the | 


king with a very hard and painful tu- 


mour, it is the beſt way (as the applica- 


tion of cauſtics is generally dangerous in 


theſe cancers) to extirpate it by the ſcal- 


pel, or ſciffars : the method of amputa- 


jon for thoſe that are moveable, is to make 
an inciſion through the ſkin with a ſcal- 


pel, and qr ng the tubercle from its 
- adhehions with the knife or ſciffars, the 


' wound is then to be healed in the uſual 


manner ; but ſuch as are fixed and im- 


moveable, are to be extirpated, together 


© [With part of the lip in which they were 


_., contained, treating the wound afterwards | 


dy futufe, as in the Hare-lip. But in 


Whatever method 2 proceed, it will be 
ie palient does not ob- 

ſerve a proper regimen of diet and medi- 
eines, with bleeding and lenient purges, 


t nopurpole, if t 


dio prevent a Too? return of the diforder. 
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and ſometimes again the 
double. A like 
made in the lower lip by a wound that 
© has been neglecked, or improperly treat- 
ed this 1a ſpecies of 


kind is born with the infant. The lefs 


E and more equal the fiffure of the hare-lip 


Is, it is generally ſo much the more eaſily 
©, Eiifed. 


the lip is ſo large and irregular, that there 


Cu be but little hopes of a cure, which 


may, however, be cafily performed on the 
vet fame lip, when adult. Sometimes 


too we meet with a tooth projecting for- 
ward into the fiſſure ; in this caſe it cannot 


De cured without firſt taking out the tooth. 


In e recent hare Tip, or one made by a 


wound, the cure is to be performed by 
Ty See the. articles | 


the knotted 


25 ſuture. 
Soros aud 


Wound. 


In caring the Rare Nip, where part of the 
_ lip is wanting, no attempt can be made 
tc ſupply what is deficient, but only to 


unte thoſe parts which are divided, by 


. © taking off the Kin from the edges of the 
ffure, and then cauſing them to unite 


and grow ti 


Na ther, b PA through 
tem two or three pen made of gold 

er ver, pointed with. ſteel, from the 
iht to the left, beginning with the upper 

EY fr of the fiſſure, and inſerting them at 
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to reſemble the upper lip of a hare, whence _ 
the name. _ | 


Sometimes the diviſion is ſo large, that it 
-" dppears as if part of the lip was wanting; 
diviſion is 
ure is allo ſometimes 


e diſorder is 
termed the ſpurious hare-lip ; the true 


In ſome infants, the diviſion of 
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dE 
about a ſtraw's breadth from each other: 
the ſurgeon having thus entered the 
needles, and cleanſed the bleeding lips 
with a ſpunge, he takes a piece of rong 
axed thread or ſilk, and faſtening it 
about one end of the needle, he wits | it 
over the other end, and back again, as 
in plate CLIX. fig. 3. and afterwards 
ſecures it by a knot : by this means the 
edges of the lips are brought cloſe toge- 
ther, and the upper part or ſurface kept 
_ ſmooth and even. Ie deal the wound 
internally, it is qreſſed with ſoft lint dip. 
ped in honey of roſes, and put between 

- the gums and lip; but this practice can 
only be followed with adults : the exter- 
nal part of the wound is at the ſame time 
dreſſed with balſam of Peru, or ſome 
other .vulnerary unguent, covered with 
lint and comprels, and over that a ftick- 
ing plaſter with four heads, two of which 


are faſtened on the left ſide of the lip, and 
order in which the upper 
lip is in a manner ſlit or divided, fo as 


two upon the right, and the whole ſe- 
cured by a ling or fillet, whoſe extremi- 
ties may be faſtened about the head, ei- 
ther by a knot or pins. But it muſt here 
be obſerved, that when the fiſſure appears 
large and deep, fo that the two parts of 
the lip cannot be eafily joined, it will be 
_ _necet ay, before the above_ operation, 
to divide the frenulum of the upper lip 
from the gum with à pair of ſciſſars, but 
without wounding the gum, or uncover- 
ing the jaw. Though the hemorrhage 
is often ve plentiful ih performing theſe 
operations on young infants, yet it is not 
dangerous, fince it prevents an inflamma- 
. tion, and generally ceaſes after tying the 
_ bandages. F 5 
The dreſſings ought not to be moyed be- 
fore the third day, unleſs ſome accident 
makes it neceſſary ; and then it muſt be 
done with great caution, to avoid ſepa- 
rating the parts in contact. If the lips of 
the wound appear conjoined, three or 
four days after the operation, you may 
then venture to draw out the middle 
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A lipothymy. is often ſym tomatic, 2c 
8 companying th ſcurvy, malignaneſer 
Aud the diſorders 3 which being yr” 
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courſe. 2 e 1 
As to the cure of an idiopathic lipothy- 


wounds, ulcers, or any chirurgical opera- 


tion, nothing more is-neceſſary than. to 
change the room, and go into freſh air ; 
e this cannot be done, the ſmell of 


hungary water, volatile ſpirits, wine, and 


wong vinegar, ſprinkling the face with 
cold water, or a. draught of generous 
wine, will recover the drooping {pirits of 
the patient. When a perſon to be let 
blood, is afraid of fainting, he ſhould be 
mens Bd I: 

In more grievous Aer fits, . where 
gentle cordials are of little uſe, the ſtronger 
fort muſt de applied, as ſpirit of ſal am. 


' moniac, to the noſtrils, temples, and 


pulſes, with ſtrong frictiens; or forty or 
fifty. drops of volatile ſpirits may be given 
internally, to. which may be added. cin- 
namon-water, orange: flower water, or 


» 


"the like; nor forgetting a dravght of ge- 


nerous wine, with vellications and fric- 
tions of the extremities, noſe, cars, head, 
hair, Cc. till pee recovers. When 
the patient is hyſterie, none but fetid 


things ſhould be 1 5 to che noſe; ſuch 


are caſtor, aſa fœtida, burnt feathers, 
leather, horn, and the like... 


hemorrhages, they muſt be ſtopped as 
ſoon as pollible ; and the patient muſt take 
broths, jellies, ſpirituous liquors, and ge- 
nerous wine, till quite recovered ; which 
remedies are alſo to be uſed, when it pro- 


a defect of ſpirits and good juices. 


LIPPIA, in botany, a. genus of the 465. 
_ 


nama-angioſpermia. clals of plants 
flower of which is monopetalous and rin- 
_ gent, with a quadyifid limb; the fruit is 
1 4 AY | 


» - 


twa ſeeds, which gtow together. 


LIQUOR, See Dzing, FLvp, Sc. 


Medicated liquors are directed by Boer- 
haaye, to be made thus: take a dram of 


any elæoſaccharum, and two drams of 


eds from difeaſgs,. loſs of ſtrength, or it obtunds the ſharpneſs of aerid and falt 


capſule, containing 
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the oil employed in them ; the time for 
giving them, is chiefly when the fomach 


is empty, and according to the nature of 


the diſtemper ; for example, a tertian fe - 
ver, very cold in the beginning, is to be- 


cured after this manner. 


8 


LIQUOR MINER ALIS ANODYNUS, isa name 


given by Hoffman to a liquor of his in- 


vention, famous at this time in Ger many, 


and ſuppoſed by Burggrave to he made in 
this manner : take ol of vitriol, and in- 


dian nitre, of each four ounces; diftii 


the ſpirit gradually from this, by a retort: 


pour two ounces ef the ſpirit cautiouſly - 


and ſucceſliyely, into fiſteen ounces of ſpi- 
rit of wine, highly rectiſſed ; diſtil this, 


my 
a 


ſpirit; after this, as 


mall quan 


and there comes over à very fragragt ſpi- ; 


rit: this is to be again diſtilled, to ren- 


der it perl pure, adding firſt to it a 

tity of oil of cloves, and a 
uantity of water, equal to that of the 
n as the watery 
vapours begin to riſe, the whole proceis 


— 


is to be ſtopped, and the ſpirit kept alone 
in a bottle, well-corked. This has great 
virtues as an anodyne, diaphoretic, Anti- 


tiſeptic, and carminative. It is not cer» 


tain that this is the ſame with Hoffman's, 
chat author never having publiſhed. his 


If the lipothymy proceeds from exceſſive 


manner of making it; but it ap the 
ſame to the fmell and taſte, and has the 
ſame virtues. - _ | 


IQU ORICE, in the materia medica, the 


Foot of a plant called by botaniſts gly- 


cyrrhiza. See GLYCYRRHIZA: 


It is an excellent medicine in coughs, 


and all diſorders of the breaſt and lungs: 


humours ; and is alſo recommended 


der. It isan in 


againſt diſorders of the kidneys 29d blad- 


dient in almoſt all de- 


coctions and ptiſans, in which it is eſteem- 


the medicated. ſalt of Tachenuus 3 grind ; 
them together in a glaſs-mortar, till they 


become thoroughly mixed: then add fix 


ounces. of the cohobated diſtilled water of when broken, of a fine 


the me plant from whence the elæoſac · 
charum was made : and thus, in a ſmall 


compaſs, the virtue of a plant may be. 


collected together for medicinal uſe, and 


according to its own nature in the body. 


The doſe of theſe medicated liquors is 


ed for obtunding the acrimany, 


drowning the worſe flavour of the other 


ingredients: and it is alſo uſed in moſt 
ſyrups and electuaries. The only imple 
preparation of it in uſe, is its inſpiſlated 
juice, commonly known by the name of 
ſpaniſh juice of liquorice, as being broyght 
originally from Spain ; this hath theſame 
virtues as the root itſelf. It is to be 
choſen firm, but not tough, hard, and, 


ning ſurface ; * 


ſuch as melts in the mouth without 


13 


leaving any harſh or gritty particles in 
the teeth, and does ws of burpön g. 
It is made in the ſame manner as the 
other extracts. See EXTRACT. 


ne d heſe \ LIRIODENDRUM, the TUL1 P-TREE, in 
krineipally determined from the power of botany, a genus of the Plygndire-fabey- 
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nia claſs of plants, the flower of which 
ſix or nine petals, which are 


oblong, ere, obtuſe, narroweſt at the 
" baſe, and equal: there is no pericarpium, 


the ſeeds being cloſely arranged together 
in an imbricated manner; they are nu- 


merous, and terminate in a ſquama of a 
lanceolated form. 7. 
LIS, A river which riſes at Liſburg in Ar- 


tois, and paſſing through part of the 


Netherlands, unites its waters with the 
Scheld at Ghent. 
LISBON, the capital of Portugal, fituated 
on the north bank of the Tagus, about 
ten miles from its mouth, and eighty 
miles weſt of the frontiers of Spain: 
weſt long. g's 25, north lat. 38“ 45%. 
It is about fix miles long, winding with 
the river, from which it riſe: with an 
_ eaſy aſſent, and is computed to contain 
about 30,000 houſes, 200,000 inhabi- 
tants, forty pariſh churches, and forty 
convents of both ſexes. | 
LISIEUX, a large city and biſhop's ſee 
of France, in the province of Normandy : 
__ eaſt longit. x6', and north lat. 40? 14. 


5 LISLE, or RyssEIL, a large and populous 


city, the capital of french Flanders, ſitu- 
ated on the river Deule, twelve miles 
weſt of Tournay: eaſt lon. 3?, and north 
lat. 50 4. Eyes 5 
LIS T, in commerce, the bordure of cloth, 
or of a ſtuff; ſerving not only to ſhew 
their quality, but to preſerve them from 
being torn in the operations of fulling, 
Aying, Sc. See CLOTH, Sc. | 
Lit is uſed on various occaſions ; but 
"chiefly by gardeners, for ſecuring their 
wall-trees. See WALL-TREE. 
LIs r, in architecture, a little ſquare mould- 
ing, otherwiſe called a filler, liſtel, Cc. 
See FILLET and MouLD ING. 
LIT ANY, a ſolemn form of ſupplication to 
God, in which the prieſt utters ſome 
_ things fit to be el 
join in their interceſſion, ſaying, we 
ſeech thee to hear us, good Lord, &c. 
At firſt, the uſe of litanies was not fixed 
to any ſtated time, but were only em- 
ployed as exigencies. required. They 


were obſerved, in imitation of the Nine- 
vites, with ardent ſupplications and faſt- 


_ Ings, to avert the threatning judgments 
of fire 


, earthquakes, inundations, or hoſ- 
tile invaſionss About the year 400, li- 
tanies began to be uſed in proceſſions, the 
people walking barefoot, and repeating 
them with great devotion ; and it is pre- 
tended, that by this means, ſeveral coun- 


tries were delivered 
1 2 


1920 


by degrees they came 


for, and the 6 0 : 
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ties. The days on which theſe were ugd 
were. called rogation days: theſe 0 
appointed by the eanons of different coun- 


ils, till it was decreed by the council of 


Toledo, that they ſhould be iuled every 
month throughout the year; and thus 
| h to be uſed weekly 
on Wedneſdays and Fridays, the antient 
ſtationary days for faſting. To thele 
days the rubric of our church has added 
Sundays, as being the greateſt days for 
aſſembling at divine ſervice, Before the 
lalt review of the common prayer, the 
litany was a diftin& ſervice by it{elf, and 
_ uſed ſome time after the morning prayer 
was over; at preſent it is made one office 
with the morning ſervice, being ordered 
to be read after the third collect for grace, 
inſtead of the interceſſional prayers in 
the daily ſervice. | 


LITCHFIELD, a city of Staffordſhire, 


one hundred miles north-weſt of Lon- 
don, and twelve ſouth - eaſt of Stafford. 
This city and Coventry have one biſhop 
between them : it ſends two members to 


% % 


arliament. 


LITERATI, in general, denotes men of 


learning; but is more particularly uſed 
oy the Chineſe, for ſuch perſons as are 
able to read and write their language. 
See the article CHINESE. 


LITHANTHRAX, PIT-COAL, in natu- 


ral-hiſtory, a genus of foſſils, defined to 
be ſolid, dry, opake, inflammable ſub- 
ſtances, found in large ſtrata, ſplitting 
horizontally more eaſily than in any other 


direction, of a glofſy hue, ſoft and fri- 


able, not fuſible, but eaſily inflammable, 


_ and leaving a large reſiduum of aſhes. , 


Of this genus there are three ſpecies. 
1. The hard, duſky, black coal, known 
in London by the name of ſcotch coal. 
2. The hard, gloſſy, black coal, known 
by the ſame name ; though both theſe 
. ſpecies' are found alſo in England, par- | 
ticularly about Limington and in Wales, 
3. The friable, gloſſy, black coal, called 
Newcaſtle coal, as being chiefly dug 


about that town. 


LITHARGE, is properly a recrement of 


lead, or lead vitrified, either alone, or 
with a mixture of copper. It is of two 
kinds, differing in colour, tho in no 
other quality; the one of theſe is called 
litharge of gold, and the other litharge 
of ſilver: theſs are collected from the 
furnaces where ſilver is ſeparated from 
lead, or from thoſe where gold and ſilver 


| | er by means of that metal; but 
from great calami- the li 


icharge ſold in the mops is produced 
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Is che copper-works, in which lead is 
' yſed either to purify the metal, or to ſe- 
- yarate the filver from it: this is of a 
kedder or yellower colour, as the fire has 
been more or leſs ſtrong, and is always 
compoſed of a multitude of thin flakes. 
' Litharge is ſoluble in oil, and all other 


unctuous ſubſtances ; and thus diſſolved, 
it makes the baſts of a great part of the 


vintments and plaſters of the ſhops. It 
is drying, abſtergent, and ſlightly aſtric · 
tive, and hence it is of great uſe in cleanſ- 
ing ulcers, and diſpoling. them to in- 
© carnate. V 
LITHOCOLLA, a cæment uſed by lapi- 
daries for ſaſtening precious ſtones toge- 
ther. See the article Ca@ment. 
LITHONTRIPTICS, medicines which 
either break or areguppoſed to have the 
Virtue of breaking ſtones in the urinary 
paſſages: Of this kind is Mrs. Ste- 


phen's medicine, which is a compoſition 


of ſoap and lime made of different ſhells, 
which every body knows to be highly 


cauſtic, and is therefore condemned 1 i 


Dr. Mead; fince its corroſive quali 
muſt be mjurious to the bladder: how- 
ever, under proper management, he 
thinks it may be of ſome ſervice — ex- 
pelling gravel by the urinary paſſages ; 
on 1 Sa Mor be able . 
culi of the hardneſs of ſtone. Dr. Whytt, 


of Edinburgh, after conſidering the in- 


conveniencies and ſometirnes miſchiefs of 


this celebrated ſpecific, reſolved to omit 


the ſoap, and try what virtües lime- 
water would have without it, in diſſolv- 
ing the calculus ; and found that lime- 
water made by pouring ſevengor eight 
pints of water on one pound of freth cal- 
8 power of. diſſolving the calculus, 
n that of ſtone lime ; and by giving 


four pints of it a day to adults, and to 
children in proportion, he found that it 


produced the moſt happy effects. 

LITHOPHYTA, in botany, a ſubdiviſion 
of the cryptogamia clais of plants, ſo 
called rem their approaching to_a ſtony 
hardneſs, comprehending the lis, ſpon- 
gia, millepora, tubipora, &c. 


LITHOSPERMUM, cROMWELY, in bo- 


tany, a genus of the pentandria- monogy- 


nia claſs of plants, the corolla of which 


conſiſts of a ſingle petal of the length of 
the cup : the tube is cylindric, the limb 
ſemiquinquiſid, obtuſe and ere: there 
15 no pericarpium, but the cup becomes 


patulous and long, containing four broad, 


oval, acuminated and hard ſerde. 
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The ſceds of this plant, being the omy 


LITHO 


cined oyſter or cockle-ſhells, poſſeſſed a a 


. E 


Grim 


parts uſed in medicine, are accounted diu- 


_retic, Emulfions are made of them with 


dog's e yr OL 
OMY, in -ſurgery, cutting for 
the tone, See the article 8S ro. 


Mr. Sharp lays down the following method 


of ſearching for the ſtone. The patient 
being laid on an horizontal table with hi: 


_ thighs elevated, and a little extenied, paſs 
the ſound, or catheter, with the concave 
part towards you, till it meets with ſome 
_ reſiſtance in the perinæum / little above 
the anus; then turning it without much 


force, puſh it gently on into the bladder, 


and if it meets with an obſtruction at 
the neck, raiſe its extremity upwards, by 
inclining the handle of it towards you ; 
and if it does not then ſlip in, withdraw 


it a quarter of an inch, and introducing 
your fore - finger into the rectum, lift it 
up, and it will ſeldom fail to enter. 
hough, upon ſearching, the ſurgeon may 
be aſſured of a ſtone in the bladder, yet 
he is not without farther inquiry to ope- 
rate immediately; ſince there are ſome 
obſtacles that forbid the operation, either 


abſolutely, or only for a certain time. 


Among theſe, that of the greateſt” con- 
ſequence is the gravel or ſtone in the 
kidneys, which is known by the pain in 
the loins, vomiting, retraction of the teſ- 
ticles, numbneſs ot the thighs, and often 
by matter which the inflammation pro- 
duces in the kidneys. Difference of age 
make an extreme difference in danger, 
infants and young N almoſt always 
recovering; but ti] 

viſeable in thoſe advanced in years, tho it 


is not attended with near the ſame ſucceſs. 
performed, it is 


Before the operation is 
proper to prepare the patient with a gen- 
tle purge the preceding day, and a clyſ- 
ter early in the mornifig, which will be 
of great ſervice in cooling the body and 
making the operation leſs dangerous, 
where the rectum is liable to be wounded 
when full. | i 8 
The moſt convenient time for the vpe- 
ration of lithotomy is ſpring or autumn, 
though when the patient is in exqui- 
ſite torment, or his life in danger, the 
preſent opportunity ſhould be embraced. 
Lithotomy is of two kinds: that made 
into the bladder is termed cyſotomy; 
but when the ſtone is in the kidneys, 


which very rarely happens, the operation 


is termed nephrotomy. 


an a 


— 


the operation is ad- 


With. refpett to the ſeveral methods of 


perſorming lithotomy for the ſtone in the 
11 . . bladder, 
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to Heiſter, are 
four: the firſt, and moſt antient, is the 
\ , apparatus , minor, called likewiſe. the 
eelſian or guidonian method: the ſecond 
apparatus magnus, or Marianus's 
method; the latter bd h 
4 2 wp * former the 35 . 
"Hot ird is the apparatus ajtus,. or hy- 
pograſtic . the inciſion 
1 made at the lower part of the abdomen 
 mediately, above the os pubis ; whereas 
in the reſt it is made in the perinæum, 


 / hetweep the -anus-and-the {crotum : the 


fourth, and -moſt modern method, was 
invented towards the end of the laſt cen- 
tury, and is termed the lateral o 


©: "Sap 


aſide, though Heiſter thinks it practi- 


ef the bladder in this operation, ſays 
Sharp, is made in the ſame place as is 
no practiſed in the lateral method; 


but its being impracticable on ſome ſub- 


jects, and uUncertain in all others, has 
made it to be univerſally exploded. 
- >. In performing lithotomy by the ap- 
Sharp's directions 
lor the ſituation of the patient are thus. 


zontal table, three ſeet four inches high, 


with a yillow under his head, let his legs 

and thighs be bent, and his heels made 
5 roach his buttacks by tying his 
kands to the ſoles of his feet with a 


couple of ſtrong hgatures; and to ſecure 
. him more effectually from ſtroggling, 
- -paſs.a double ligature under one of his 
| the four ſtrings round 
his neck to the other ham: then paſſing 
the loop underneath, make a knot by 

threading one. of the ſingle ends through 
_ the oo ; ad thus the thighs are to de 


= 


; . by proper perſons. 


dzeable an 


ping tho beak of af; dps 
catheter A, (plate CLX. fig. T.) in oil, he 


* 


conveys it through the urethra into the 


bladder, and being aſſured there is a ſtone, 
turns the crooked 
in the bladder and urethra towards the 
left ſide of the perinæum, but the handle 
and penis which contains it, towards the 
right inguen, then delivers it to the aſ- 


ſiſtant, who holds up the ſcrotum in the 


other hand; for the crooked convex part of 
ue catheter thus elevated in the periggeum, 


0 "EET Fawn) 
bladder, they, | accordiy 


ng terme the 


in the anterior ſide of the bladder, im- 


ation. 
1. The firſt method is now entirely laid 


cable on boys under fourteen : the wound 


Having laid the patient on a ſquare hori- 


ina Fromr-each other, and firmly ſup ay 


The patient thus tuated,. Heiſter diretts : 


the operation * Bb ws:thegperator, dip- . 
a 1 prooved ſteel _ 


part of the catheter 


hold of, anddrawnout by the ſtraight or 4 


renders that part of the urethra Which ;, 
to be divided, ſufficiently een 
to the fight and touch. He next lays 
hold of the integuments of the perin 
With the 59 05 of his left hand, holdin 
in his right the incifian-knife, B, wrap 
in linnen, as he would do a pen for writ- 
ing: with this he makes a longitudinal 
_ inciſion downwards, about the middle of 
the left ſide of the perinzum near the 
future, through the fat; then he again 
„feels for the catheter, and afterward di- 
vides the urethra in a direct line down. 
wards, fo that the'end of the knife may 
. paſsintothegrooveof the catheter. Aſtera 
. £0 inciſion, the ſurgeon parts with his 
nite, gn, in the groove of the cathe- 
ter, if an aſliſtant holds it, the nail of 
his 9 0 or thumb; then he takes a male 
conductor, C, dips it in warm oil, and 
having paſſed it through the groove of 
the catheter and neck of the bladder into 
the bladder itſelf, extracts the catheter. 
The male con uctor being thus paſled, a 
female conductor, D, is introduced upon 
it, in ſuch a manner as the latter recerves | 
the prominent back of the former in its 


tercepted, the forceps, by a gentle motion 
from fide to fide, muſt be brought to- 
wards the rectum, and the ſtone extracted 
downwards, becauſe the parts dilate and 
yield more eaſily that way, while up- 
wards they meet with a reſiſtance from 
the os pubis: but if it lies concealed in 
any part of the bladder, and cannot be 
laid hold of by the forceps, the operator 
muſt paſs the two firſt fingers of ms left 
hand into the anus, elevate the ſtone, and 

| force it into them. If it is fituated in 
the upper part of the bladder, behind the 
oſſa pubis, the inferior part of the abdo- | 
men muſt be preſſed downwards by the 
hand, that it may commodiouſſy be taken 


opked 


Ts 


. Gig. Inſtruments uſed in LITHOTOMY.. 
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ked forceps; and if it is lodged on 
—_ fide, e inſtrument F is 
moſt convenient. ö 
When. the ſtone is too large to de ex- 
| trated whole, it muſt be broken by a for- 
ceps, G, with teeth, and the fragments to 
de drawn out one after another. Laſtly, 
if the ſtone is too large and too hard to 
he either extracted or broken, a prudent 
ſurgeon will deſiſt, and heal the wound, 
or leave a fiſtula for the diſcharge of the 
urine.” The ſtone being thus extracted, 
and the bladder cleared, the wound is 
cleanſed-with a ſponge, the ligatures un- 
tied, the patient put to bed, and the 
wound now dreſſed with doſſils of ſcraped 
lint if. the hæmorrhage be too profuſe, 
it may be ſtopped by pledgets of lint 
dipt in a proper ſtyptic, and the arteries 
compreſſed with the fingers till it ſtops. 
Theſe muſt be covered with a linnen-bol- 
ſter, and a large ſquare compreſs: with- 
out a plaſter, ſecuring the whole with 
the T bandage, or that with four heads; 
and if they are ineffetual, the arter 
muſt be tied up with a crooked needle 
and thread. See HEAMORRHAGE.' - 
After dreſſing, the patient muſt be ſup- 
plied with plenty of ptifan, barley-water, 
or a ſtrengthening and compoſing emut- 
ſion; his diet ſhould: be the fame as for 
people in fevers, or after great wounds. 
dee the articles FEVER and Wound: - 
3. The apparatus altus, or high operation, 
is perlormed as follows. The patient 
being duly prepared, and laid in a proper 
ituation, a hollow filver-catheter, 5 a 
flexible leathern tube H (ibid.) at the end 
of it, is to be introduced into the blad - 
der: to the tube muſt be fitted a large 
lyringe, for the injecting of ſuch warm 
water, barley- water, or milk, as the pa- 
tient can bear. When this is done, the 
catheter is extracted: then while an al- 
liltant introduces his two fore fingers 
into the anus to elevate the ſtone 'and 
bladder, the operator makes an inciſion 
in a right line through the ſkin, fat, and 
abdominal muſcles, immediately above 
the oſſa pubis. The external wound 
ſhould be three fingers-breadth long in 
children, and four in adults; then in- 
troducing the left index, the ſurgeon feels 
tor the liquor that diſtends the bladder, 
and then makes an inciſion into the blad- 
der immediately above the juncture of 
the oſſa pubis: after which he paſſes a 
ſmall knife into the body of the bladder, 
lo as to make a ſmall wound with the 
point only; through this aperture he 


paſſes à crocked er ſtraight knife, armed 
with a button, whereby he enlarges the 
wound upwards the breadth of one or 
| He then introduces his leit 
index to draw the upper part of the 
bladder towards the navel, and then en- 
larges the wound downwards. Immes | 
diately after, he introduces the fore=finger 
r hand, and examines the ſize 
ation of the ſtone, and aceording- 
ly he enlarges the wound either upwards 
or downwards, in order to extract it. 
End when the ſtone is extracted, and no- 
thing left, the wound is dreſſed, and the 
patient treated much in the ſame ma 
as in the former cauſe. 
4. The fourth method, which is called the 
lateral operation, is performed by Che- 
ſelden thus ; every thing being proper] 
prepared, he introduces a catheter, and af- 
makes an inciſion of a proper 
beginning where they end in the 
bs major, andgontinuing itdown- | 
cen thee erator urinz, and 
mis, on the left fide of the in- 
teſtinum rectum; and directing his knife 
to the poſterior part of the catheter: 
through the inferior and lateral part ok 
the bladder, behind the proſtatu gland, 
and above the ſeminal vehicles, - he then 
continues it forwards through the ſphinc- 
ter of the bladder, and left ſide of the 
proſtate glands into the membranous 
part of the urethra even to its bulb, < 
- which. preſerves the rectum be 5 
' the lateral method. 
Among Chelelden's emendation : 
glas enumerates theſe.” 1. If he finds the - 
patient's pulſe low after the operation, he 
applies bliſters to the arms, which effectu- 
ally raiſe his ſpirits, 2. If the wound grows 
callous, he lays on a piece of bliſter - pla- 
ſter to erode it, by which new flethi pullu- 
lates, and the wound unites. 3. IH the 
wound be putrid, he mixes a little verdis 
gr.aſe with ſome digeſtive ointment. 
Women are leſs tubje& to the ſtone in 
the bladder than men, and their uri- 
nary paſſages are more ſhort and lax, 
ſo that in general the ſtone being but 
ſenall, diſcharges itielf with the urine, 
and when it happens to increale._ in 
the bladder, we have inſtances of is 
coming aviay ſpontaneouſly, 
propotes: to extract a ſmall. ſtone in a 
. woman, by dilating the urethra with a 
tent of gentian-root, or prepared | 
but when the ſtone is large, he 
of the high operation, diſtendmg he 
bladder with warm water, and Compro f- 
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in the vagina, and then making an in · 
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ceiſion into the bladder immediately above 


ttme os pubis. This, Heiſter ſays, is a 

very proper method, when the ſtone is 

very large, and the patient young and 

3 healthy ; but Morand, when the. ſtone 
3 is ſmall, prefers the apparatus msjor. 

Upon the whole, lithotomy appears to be 

2 dangerous and. precarious: operation, 

nor can one method alone be depended 

on; but the ſurgeon muſt be determined 

An the choice, by the 

ſtances of the caſGG. * 

- Nephrotomy, the ſecond ſpecies of litho- 

tomy, is by molt writers on, the ſubject 

thought impracticable, who therefore ab- 

”, . -foluigly reject it; tho we have many in- 

itances of perſons, ho have been cured 


_.. kidneys. + Heiſter mentions one cure of 
this kind perſormed by himſelf. MWH 
cherefore, of the kidneys, eſpeciallythoſe 
-inflied on the back, withoutgpehetrat- 
ing into the cavity of the * he 
. + days are often, curable. And: though 
+ Hippocrates prohibits his pupils from 

. prachbing lithotomy, yet in treating of 
Aitorders in the kidneys, in his work De 
Intern. Aſfect. he directs to make an 
- - Incifion near the kidney when it is tume- 
: fied- and elevated, and after extracting 
the pus, to diſcharge the gravel by diu- 
retics; for this opening may preſerve the 
patient, who mult. otherwiſe. die: and 
again, he ſays, when the kidney, being 
ſuppuraied,  tumifies near the 4pine, a 
dleep inciſion ſhould: be made upon the 

\ tumour near the kidney, or into the kid- 
nmuey itſelf. Hence it is manifeſt, that a 
wound in theſe parts did not appear ſo 
ſiormidable to him. Rouſet, Riolanus, 
und others, think ae ara may be 
practiſed with lucceſs, if the opening is 
+ made.where the ſtone is perce ptible, and 


9 


ubdomen penetrated. But beyond all 


diſpute it muſt be reaſonable, when na- 
ture points out the place by a tumour or 


.. - abſceſs in the loins, procteding from a 
tone in the kidneys: l 

LITHUANIA, ia province of Poland, 

bounded by Samogitia, Livonia, and part 


} _ , of Ruſſia, on the north; by another part 
af Ruſſia, on the eaſt; by Volhinia and 
| Poletiaz on the ſouth; and by Pruſſia 
„ and Polachia, on the weſt. Ss 
Ll TIURG V, x.. rh yia, a name given to thoſe 

{pt Drin bf prayer which have bren ge- 
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particular ci cum- 


of wounds of the back penetrating to the 


neither the emulgent artery, vein, nor 
ureter wounded, nor the cavity of the 
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LIT. 
nerally uſed in the chriſtian church. Of 
their there: are not a few aſcribed to the 
apoſtles and fathers, but they are almoſt 
univet ſally allowed to be ſpurious. 
Tbe modern liturgies are diverſified ac - 
cording ta the diverſity of nations pro- 
feſkng the chriſtian religion. Of theſe 
there are the armenian liturgy, compoſed 
by one of their patriarehs, named John ; 
that of the cophti or chriitians of Egypt 
written in the cophtic or egyptian lan- 
guage: the #thiopian liturgy, written 
in the old -zthiopic tongue, ſaid to be 
written by Dioſcorus, patriarch of Alex» 
andria ; the Greeks have four liturgies, 
Six. thoſe of St. James, St. Mark, St. 
John Chryſoſtom, and St. Baſil; but 
they ordinarily read only the latter, the 
liturgy of St. James being read only at 
Jerulalem, and that of St. Mark only at 
Alexandria: the ſyriac liturgies are 
much more numerous than the greek ; 


: 


for father Simon tells us, that the jaco- 


bites reckon up forty different liturgies 
all under different names. The miſlal 
of the Maronites contains twelve litur- 
gies, under the names of St. Xyſtus, 

- Pape 3 St. RE gs z- St John, 
the evangeliſt; St. Peter, the apoſtle; 
St. Dionyſius; St. Cyril; Matthew, the 
paſtor; John, patriarch; St. Euſta - 
thius; St. Maruta; St. james, the 
apoſtle; St. Mark, the evangeliſt; and 

a ſecond of St. Peter: and the Neſtorians 
have three liturgies, that ↄf the twelve 
apoſtles, that of Theodoſius, ſur named 

the interpreter, anda third under the 
name of St. Neſtorius. 8 
The liturgy of the church of England 
Was compoſed in the year 1 $475 ſince 
which time it has unilergone ſeveral al- 
terations, the laſt gf which was in the 
25 1661, and of this liturgy Dr. Com- 
r gives the following character. No 
church was ever bleſſed with ſo com- 
% prehenſive, ſo exact, and ſo inoffenſive 
% liturgy as ours ; Which is fo judi- 
% ciqufly contrived, that the whole may 
« exercile at once their knowledge and 
© devotion; and yet ſo plain; thatthemoſt 
ignorant may pray with underſtand - 
bing; ſo full, that nothing is omitted, 
% which ought to be aſked in public ; 
and fo particular, that it compriſeth 
e moſt things which we would aſk in 
4 private; and yet fo ſhort,”-as not to 
tire any that have true devotion. Its 
& doctrine is pure and primitive; its 
„ ceremonies ſo few and innocent, that 
moſt of the chriſſian world agreg in 
; 5 * them; 
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cus, which runs from the 
; | d the common dut; and the duttys 
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1 ral, its language ſignificaut and _ 
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e ſpicuoug, moſtof the words und phra- 
“ ſes being taken out of the holy terip- - 
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them: its method is exact and natu- hepaticus, which runs from the liver sse 
the common duct; und the branches of © 
this diſtributed- through the liver, mate 
what are called pori bifiarii. See the ar- 


ture, and the zeſt} are the expreſſions _ 


aof the finſt and pureſt ages 
the opinion of | 
excellent Grotius, (Who was no mem 
ber of, nor had any obligation to, this 
church) 6 the engliſn liturgy. comes ſo 


, near the primitiye pattern, that none 


of the: reformed churches can compare 
„. with it.“ Again, he ſays, In the 

„ prayers, a ſcholar can diſcern:cloe 

e logie, pleaſing rhetoric, pure divinity, 


% and the very marrow of the antient 


« doctrine and diſcipline ; and yet all 
may {afely ſay, Amen 


itraight rod, only bending a little at one 
end, uſed by the augurs. See AUGUR. 


1 er ene, lituus is alſo given to a 


muſical inſtrument of the wind- kind, 
uſed in the roman armies; probably 


And in 


r 
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-ticles Dcr, Gatt-nLanDer, &c 
The lymphatic veſſels of the Tiverare'to 
e moſt impartial and be denionſtrated either by n Jigatore of 


the vena —_— living animale, _ 
inflation into the artery, or hepatic duk, 


in dead ones. To theſe veſſels we may 


add the canalis venoſus, and the great 


ſinus of the vena porte in the feetus; Sce = 


the article FozT ubs On 11 
- The fubſtance of the liver wae, bythe 


antients, ſuppoſed to be formed merely 
- of blood, concreted into à firm 


7 | Malpighi, and many of the later writers, 
. made ſo familiar, that the unlearned have determined it to be glanduleug g and 


* 


Ruylch makes it vaſculous, declaring it 


* 


Having already given the external figure 


of the liver in grown pertons, under the 
. article INTESTINES,” we ſhall bere gi 


that of a' ne- born foetus,” whereby the 


_ + fromits reſemblance to the ſacred rod of - difference between them will be the mare 


ee eee ns aorigs. Tak 
ILIVADIA, che capital of à province of 


european Turky, the antient Achaia, 


readily 
CLXI. ff 


apprehended. A A AA (plate 
g- 1.) repreſents the circumfe- 


. rence of the liver; BBBB, the lower 


Aituated on the north fide of the gulpm 


0 Lepanto: eaſt; long. 23% 15', north 
lat. 7 39's. 1 9 ſe 


LEVER, War, in anatomy, a very large 


viſcus, ot a red colour, ſituated in the 
right hypochondrium, and ſerving for 


2 N f 


article BLIS. | 


* 


5 7 Its figure is irregular ; the upper fur-_ 


face being convex, ſmooth, and equal; 


the lower, hollow and unequal. There | 
ol the ſuperficies of the liver is abraded 


is alſo a- remarkable eminence called 


the porta, juſt where the vena portz en- 


part of the liver, in which thete are ſe- 2 | 
. veral irregularities z C, the gala bladder; 


D, the umbilical vein,” running with a 


ſingle trunk from the navel to the yer 
EE E, the ſinuſes of the vena porte, in- 
to vrhich alone the umbilical vein inſerts 
the ſecretion of the bile or gall. See the 


itſelf, with x fingle trunk ; F, the trunk 


ol the vena portz cut off; GGGG, the 


principal branches of the ſinus of the yena 


| wats diſtributed throngh the liver, which . 4 


come conſpicuous” when à ſmall part 


mad: 


* LITUUS/in roman antiquity, a ſhort * formed of a congeries of very minute 
fl.. lt gation - - 


* 


off; H, the trunk of the vena cava; I I, 


In the liver we are alſo to obſerve the -- 


.  caplule of Gliſſonius; its diſcoverer ; 
portz, a d the biliary duds, as they ap- 


: proach.theliver, as well as within it. h 
The veſſels of the liver are very nume - 


; matic vein ; and nerves from the plexus 


_ bepaticus of the interroſtals. See the ar- 


* 


ticles ARTERY, In, and NERVE. 


_ ., which includes the branches of the vena. - 


the canalis venoſus, pr ductus venoſus, 


arthng from the ſirus of the vena port, 
ovor· againſt the ingreſs of the umb cal 


-yein, and. inſerting itſelf into the vena 
cava: this, in the uterus, carries a great 
part, and probably the greater part of 


tze blood, carried through the umbilical 
rous ; receiving arteries from the cceliac, - 
- Þcyltics, diaphragmatics, &c. veins, from 
the vena portæ, vena cava, anddiaphrag- - | | 
dually grows narrower and gloſes; K, 


docus communis, which opens obliquely . 


.. Jnto. the duodenum ; the ductus cyſti- 


CES 
: 


3 


gall- bladder 


vein to the liver of the ſcetus, by a large 
paſſage to the vena cya and the heart; 


t this, after the birth of the foetus, gra 


To this deſcription of che eternal part 
of the liver, it may not be "improper to 


add that of its blood-veſſels, together 
with their numerous ramifications; 


from the parenchymatous 
q . 83 | 4 4 


* 
x» 4 — 4 
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the entrance of the umbilical vein into 1 1 
- - | the ſinus of the vena porte: - 
_ | The biliary veſlels are the ductus chole- + 


* 
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11 v { [! 3 3 Lr 5 
| e, depends dhe under fide of chad: ney, the litter of attorney i is nn. . 
4 gag: A being chat part of the liver -after which, 2 mig a houſe, ATE. 
3 „ th the grantor, or his attorney es the - 
ta C, its anterior edge. eft ' rings key, or latoh CT _ —_ | 
I — E, the vena cara, Where it paſſes or I it be land, a turf, Ade 5 

N- the diaphragm; E , E a, b. and a 8 of die of the trees, and _ | | 

215-thzee prigcipalbranches diſtributed al- : livering. chem with the deed to the 2 5 

mT through the whole liver; F, he tee or morney, ſays, 1 88 aver b 

Vena parts! turned upwards, that other * * to you I 
Y » veſſels may be more eably ſeen; Ft, Fa, „ ſeifin of-this meſſuage or — 9 — 
For branches ofthe vena porte Ge. to hold to you, your heirs and 1 
= + diltributed to ſeveral quarters ef the flat “ aſſigns, according to the purport, true e 
A part of the liver, but the fifth branch is e Jntent, and meaning of hes mdenture, 75 
dot obſersed on this fide ; G, the gal- % or deed of feoffment.””- After which 3 
i e's H, H, the vena umbilicalis be- the grantee. enters firſt alone, and ſnut- | 
3 come a ligament; I, the ductus commu- | 


ting me door, and then opening in lets 
1 8 er n e. 0c K; the tanalis venoſus, in others. 
mos 1 the: office of a ligament; When both a eee lands: are con- ; 
I., the trunk of the vena cava deſcendens; veyed, the houſe ig loohed upon as prin- 
, a ſmall portion af the membrane in- cipal, and therefore: the livery is made 
3 veſting the liver ; 5, that part of the dia- - there. If lands lie in different parts of 
= + phizg which ſurroùnds the'vena cava ;. . the ſame. county, the livery and feifin'of 
e, the- biliary duct; d, the cyſtic duct; one part in one place, in the name of 
2 e, the place where tbele veſſels meet; Ya ils whole granted in the feoffment, 1 
L «+ the hepatic artery:z/6, o, the hepatic + ſufficient ; yet when they lie in different 
nerves; P, P, P., the common capſula cbunties, livery and ail muſt be made 1 vg 
4 laid open; 9, 5 m,m,m, in each, If a perſon grants a leaſe for - "2 
c. the imaller branches of the vena 3 


ears, with remainder to another for life, 
porxtæ ; u, u, 1, Kc. the mall branches or in tail, Sc. the liv 


and ſeiſin muſt PB 
of 'the-venarcava. 4. = be made to the leſſee for years; without Oe 
E Inflammation of the LI VIA. See the article which nothing will paſs: to the e in 5 
+ [INFLAMMATION.:. _ © remainder. 
Liv ER of ſulphur, dc. See l Simace the making che ſtatute of ſte] 
Laver-worT, lichen, in botany. a See the Avery and ſeifin-arg-nbt ſo: much uſed as 
- article LICKEN: +: . ; for a leaſe/and releaſe, a bar- 
LIVEREQOL, or ' LgveRPOOL.," 4 in and ſale by. deed. inrolled, are a | 
_ town of Lancaſhire, fifteen - miles * cient to veſt ON antee witli polleſ 9 85 
| - of Cheſter, which ſends - two members to Without the forma ity of luer 77. 5 N 
3 - parliament. 


| LIVERY MEN, of London, are uber | 5 
* LIVERY, in matters of 1 of men choſen from among the freemen 1 
a certain colour and form af dreſs, by of each company. Out of this body. the 1735 
which noblemen and gentlemen chooſe _—_— n council, theriff, and other fupe- FF _ 
to diſtinguiſh their ſervants. | | | 


| + - rior officers for the government of the 
Lizar of ſeiſin; in law, ſigniſies 1 city 5 elected, and they alone: have the 
ing the poſſeſſion of lands, Sc. to him por of giving their votes for mem- 
Who has a right to them. There are bers of parliament ; from which che reſt 

o kinds of very and ſeiſin; livery in of the citizens are excluded. 
. aw, where the feoffer being in view of 


8 LIVES, or iaſurance of Livas. See the 
the land, houſe, or other: thing granted, - > articles INSURANCE and;LaFE:* 


fays to the feolfee, on delivery of the e a pievince of Ruſſia, x60 miles 
deed, I give to yon yonder land, Sc. long, and 120 broad; — 2 by the | 
e to hold to you and your heirs, 10 oy gulph of Finland, on the north ; by In. 
SS into the fame, and take poſſeſſion ac- - and great Novogorod, on the caſt 1H 
de cordingly.”” And livery in deed, is byLithuania and Courland, on the ſouth; LI 
. the parties, or che attornies by - and by the Baltic, on the weſt : its chief 
en authorized, coming to the door of towns are Narva, Revel, and Riga. 


0 / * the boyſe, or upon ſome part of the land, LIVRE, a french money of account, con- 
Adaeclare the occaſion of their meeting be. raining twenty ſols. en e 
fore witneſſes, read the deed, or its con- n ; | 


ONBY. 
"tents, and in caſe it be made by alter. | W 
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LIZARD, lacerta, i 


50 Lizaan, in geography, a cape,” or pro- 


LOB 

LIXIVIOUS, an appellation nes to ſalts, 
obtained from burnt vegetables by n 
"See the article SAL r. 

' LIXIVIUM, in pharmacy, Se. a ley, ob- 

ring ſome liquor upon the 


3 as it has imbibed the fixed 
Its contained in the aſhes. | 
Lixiviumsare notonly- uſeful in medicine, 
but in many en, dying, bleach- 
Sc. See DYING, and BLEACHING. 
The lixivium ſaponarium, or ſoap leys, 
- is a form of medicine mentioned in the 
London Diſpenſatory, and ordered to be 
| _— in we OE = ro * 
u ts © 1a an — 
2 = throw 2 hon by 
degrees, till the lime is ſlaked; then 
1 on more water, and ſtir all to- 
ether, that the ſalt of the aſhes may be 
* goes ag rear ſome - time 
r, through „ 
1 another veſſel. * ch wes 


caſes of the ſtone. - es 
200 
amphibious ar animal 40 the body of Fete 


3 


is oblon rounded, the Je four; 
Rader — 
- Broke tail. 

cies of lizards are very numerous, 

_ late CLXII. fig 

„ + 1. ents the ered 
aſpect, the lion-lizard ; and nꝰ . another 
lizard with-five toes on each foot, and a 


and the 

ace chiefly by the num 
- lizard; called — the fierceneſs of its 
long and rounded tail, and plicated ſides. 


Ny. "OY of Cornwal, fifteen | miles ſouth 

of Falmeuth: weſt long. 5 4%, north 

lat. 49? 500. 

| LOACH, the engliſh name of a fiſh, called 
by Artedi, the ſmooth ſpotted cobitis, - 
with a cylindrical body. See CoBiT1s. 


LOAD, among miners, denotes a vein of 


See MiNxE. 


Ore, 


It is alſo uſed for nine diſhes of ore. See 


the article Disu. 
LOADSTONE, the fame with magnet. 


See the article MAGNET, 
LOAMS, in natural hiſto 


| be earths compoſed of diflmilar particles, 
hard, ſtiff, denſe, and hard and rough 


ts3 which is moreé or leſs 


ur the 


9 1927 Þ 


" LOBELIA, in 8 gens. 1 
e lygamia claſs of plants, e 


ſuch 
5 number of different 


part 1 terminated oy a ta- | 


at firſt bloody, and retains a ſang 
are defined to 


. to the touch; not eaſily ductile while 


moiſt, readily diffucble in water, and 


compoſed of (and, and a tough viſeid 3 


Of theſe loams, ſome are whitiſh, and 
others brown or yellow. 


LOBE, i in anatomy, any fleſhy protuberant 
"FOE as * lobes of the EW" lobes of 


| 


* 
7 * 


Logger - Þ 
and En. vs 
02s 7 


awer of Which is. apetalons, and 
lightly ringent: the fruit is an oval 
capſule, containing 8 great mumber of 
very ſmall ſeeds. 

LOCAL, in law, ſomething. fixed to-the 
freehold, or tied to à certain place: thus 
real actions are local,. fnce they muſt he 
2 the country where they le; 

| cuſtoms axe. thoſe peculiar ow 
certain countries and places. 

Local COLOURS, in painting, ſuch 2s 
are natural, and proper for each. bia in 
a picture. See PICTURE, 

Loc at MEDICINES, thoſe deſtined to at 
upon particular parts; : ſuch are fomen- 
tations, epithems, aiſicataries, Sc. See 
the article FOMENTATION,. &. 

LOCAL PROBLEM, among mathematicians, 

A one as is ca r — 4 

olutions, b 
that the point which is to re Live _ 

problem may be indifferently taken with- 

in a certain extem, as ſuppoſe any where, 
within ſuch a line, within ſuch, a plane 

figure, &c. Which is called a 

lecus, and the problem is ſaid to by a 


local or indetermined one. See Locus. 


A local problem may be either ſimple, 
when the point ſought is in a right line 3 
plane, when the point ſought is in the 
_ circumference of a eircle; ſolid,” when 
the point required is in the eircumferepoe 
of a conic ſection ; or laſtiy, farſolid, 
when the point is in the perimeter of a2 
line of the ſecond gender, or of an bigk- 
er kind, as geometers call it. 
LOCHABAR. See LOQUABYR. 
LOCHIA, in medicine, a flux from the 
_ uterus, conſequent to HEN hat Lee the 
_ article DELIVERY. | 
This flux proceeds from the appendices 
cæcæ, aſter the ſepatation of the pla- 
_ centa, and is uſeful and even nec 
to unload the yeſſels of the womb : it is 
ine 
N 2 for three or four days, ti 
length it becomes like the — 
fleſh. In ten or twelve days it is milky, 
and at laſt lymphazic : though, in ſome, 
it continues but twelve hours, in 1 f 
twenty- four. "ep 
After. delivery, thereſore, the 'w 
ſhould be put to bed, and a NY 2 | 
put under her to receive the lochia:; 
warm linnen ſhould alſo be applied to the 
5 Parts, ts * e and 
com · 
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be applied to the belly, but not too tight. 


When the flux of the lochia is moderate, 


| requires no aſſiſtance; but if im · 
moderate, Which very frequently hap 


Ir 


or intermitting pulſe, exceſſive paleneſe, 


Aimneſt of fight,” und a tingling in the 


"Ears; In this caſe, Aſtrue directs bleed- 
ing; and if any part of the placenta re- 
mains in the womb, it ſhould be fearch- 


ed for, and tuen out! Internally at- 


17928. ], 


v compreſs, dipt in warm wine, ſhould 


{pens it is attended with weakneſs, loath- 
8 fainting, convulſions, a ſlow, weak, 


«if 
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wards, bolts and ſprings. From the” aif5. + 
ferent ſlructure of locks, accommaotiated 
- to their different uſe, i they acquire ik 
_ ferent names i thus thoſe placed on outer |. 
inner doors, fpring-locks;; thote on 
trunks, trunk-locks, pad- locke, Gr. 
„Of theſe the ſpring-lock is the moſt cu- 
, -rious : its principal parts are, the maiu- 
plate, the cover · plate, and the pin- hole: 
to the main plate belong the key hole, 
top hook, eroſs · wards, bolt - toe, or bolt - 
-nub; drawback ſpring, tumbler, pin of the 


temperating”nedicines/ are to be given, tumuler, and the ſtaples; to the cover- 
"to quiet the eommotion of the blood: plate belong the pin, main ward, crots- 


fuieli are nitre, crabs- eyes, cinnabar, and 
other Alkaline abſorbents; and if theſe 


* are inſufficient; the milder aſtringents are 
to be called in. Sydenham recommends 


an incraſſating diet, and the following 
drink: mix equal quantities of plantain- 


water, and red vine, -which boil down 
one third, ſwvetening it with ſugar ; and 


"of this, when cold, let the patient drink 
* Half a pound twice or thrice a day: 
If an immoderute flux of the lochia be 


- dangerous, a ſuppreſſion of it is more 


"$65 the abdomen” ſwells ; the breathing 


is difficult; and faintings, cold ſweats, 
und the rigours" of acute ' fevers ſuper- 
vene. In this caſe," if the patient's 
, - ſtrength will permit; let blood, and give 

her an | emollient and dituent ” ptifan 


. 


of althæa, as alto emollient elyſters; 


- applying fomentations of marſh · mailows 


„ on the region -of the (uterus, If theſe 


1 


give eaſe, you may preſeribe gentle 
- aperitives, as ſaffron taken like tea; 
and her feet ſhould be bathed in warm 
. water. If the flux is only diminiſhed, 


vou may give tincture of myrrh, amber, 
n, together or ſingle, in ſmall 


and ſa 

© doſes, in tea, often in a day, or elixir 
e If che lochia are quite ſup- 
preſſed, there is almoſt always a fever; 
in Which caſe,” all forcing medicines are 


unſafe 5 and therefore bleeding in the 


foot, in plethoric perſons, will be proper, 
with attemperating, abſorbent, and ni- 
trous powders, diaphoretic potions, and 


aqueous liquors, as in acute fevers. See 


tze article Fever. n 
TLocHMABEN, a town of Scotland, 
© "fifteen miles eaſt of Dumfries. 


LOCK, an inſtrument uſed for faſtening 


12 doors, cheſts, &c. 


| generally opened by 
a key. See KE Tr. > ok 


T' be lock is eſteemed the maſter-piece in 


ſmithery ; much art and delicacy being 


_.. Fequired in contrivitig and varying the 
33+ Ws G | | 


ward, ſtep-ward, or dapper ward; to 
the pin⸗hole belong the hook - ward, 
main croſs· ward, thank, the pot ox bread, 


bit, and bow. ward. The importation of 


- Jocks is prohibit e... 
LOCK MAN, an officer in the Ile of Man, 
who executes the orders of the govern - 
.. ment; much like our under ſheriff. 
LOCRIDA, a town of. Turky in Europe, 
ſeventy miles ſouth-eaſt: of Durazzo 4 
euaſt long. 219, north lat. 4179. 
LOOUS -GEOMETRICUS, denotes a line, 
dy which a local or indeterminate pro- 
blem is ſolved. See LOS AL PROBLEM. . 
A locus is à line, any point of which 
may equ eee, an indleterminate 
problem. Th 


i e right! Ie ee 


for the conſtruction of the equation, it is 
called locus all rectum ; if a circie, locus 
ad circulum; af; à parabola, -lorus ad pa- 
rabolam; if an elhpſis, locus ad ellipſin; 
and ſo of the reſt ef the conic ſections. 
Phe loci of ſuch equations as are right 
lines, or circles, the antients called piain 
loci; and of thoſe that are parabulas, 
hyperbolas, c. ſolid loci. But Wolfius, 
and others, among the moderns, divide 
the loci more commodiouſly into orders, 
according to the number of dimenſions 
to which the indeterminate quantities 
riſe. Thus, it will be a locus ot the firſt 
order, if the equation is x 2 a locus 


— „ 
— ' 
. 


c 


of the ſecond or quadratic order, if 


* Saæ, or *=a*—x*; a locus of 
the third or cubic order, if 3* =a* x, or 
- BSI LENT BSE 5 
Phe better to conceive the nature of 
tze locus, ſuppoſe two unknown and 
variable right lines A P, PM (plate 
--* CLIX. fig. 4. n* 1, 2.) making any 
given angle AP M with, each other; 
| the one whereof, as AP, we call x; 
having a fixed origin in the point A, and 
extending itielf indefimtely along CIR 


me 


doors are called ſtock· locks 3 thoſe on by 
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5 5 ones, e = | 
every variable nantityAP;(x) to its 

5 ſpend q ity 

the line paſſing: through the extremities 


; . er M, is ales . 


— ee e 
; Cond, = —+ exinthe lind AP, n 30 


take A "AE and draw. B E. M. AD 
e and pa On i 


finite length towards E, and t 
finite an line DM parallel to AE. 
| ne DM is the locus of the 
| aforeſaid equation, or formula; for if 
the line M be drawn from; any point 


Tben the 


., one on one. fide AP, and t 


3 
N 
* 
- 


og — und 5, 
s the relation 


ent variable quantity MO): 


of alk the values of y; i. 4. thröugh all 


c in genera ral, an Tocus e 
E is, 22 „ 
equations, * are 
order, may be reduced do ſome, ons of 


the four tollowing formulas" 75 . 
2 ee Ie bl 7 = 67 


„„ Fe Besen 


40 => Meru. ae ; 


* 1 
tions, e the 2 0 N 1 he | | 
ex- 


otder upknown quantity. x to b 
oed tc this exptelion-, band {alt che 


ay . 8 5 48 
known t terms 40 . 11 7 * 
| The Joous-of the deer bing 


rallel to PM. he ſame 
fide AP, draw the line AE — an inde- 


M chereof parallel to 4 the triangles 
ABE, 4 ys APF, will beſimilar: and 
therefore 2 5 BE (U) „ AP 


AQ 5 82 F=— =F and conſequently PM 


or * FM (). 


T0 find the locus of the third form, 

bas 

7 we Sh proceed thus ; aſſume AB=a 8 

: 5 4.) 3 ad draw the "right lines 
8 — A 


Dc and paralle te PM. 1 the 
25 'the other on 
Sh the points 


2 other ſide : ap hed 
an indefinite 


E, drawthe } ſine A E. 8 
length towards E, and through the point 


p D, the line DM parallel "to AF; then 


the 5 an line G M mall be the 
e we. N have. Met” 


hy hanging 
5 
mited with 


that of ths ſe- 7 


, mde- 


h 


v 
N 0 rg 0. 
Laſtly, to find _ lotus of che "fourth 


 formulay c 2 in in Ab ( "EH 


ous fide) AP; 8 


take AB = = 4s BE g 5 
AD Se and Sl _— Fon 


fide ; and; throy e 
> Es 85 ND 8 
line B 2 2 11 
ſnall be the locus op ton 

M be drawn trom any. point M thereof, 

Ee to A & when Fe. fhal} always. 


15 
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ar MSP fl Tf Fa TA”, 


28 Mio W bak * 


hat all the h 
m 5 A are Vece ine Wb n ; . 
8 be gas found. 


8 A chein « 
bee one o . 


ages, 4 


tions may be reduced t 
| foregoing Lor mus. 


All- hei of che 9 ae * 


— 
bY 


| right lines: 1 


:claftivns,) as. either 


| — as 


amining th 
woe may know which of theſe formulas ” 
the given equation ny to have re arc 
to that is, which of the conie ſections 
will be the locus of the propoſed. equa- 
tion. This known, cn 
terms of the propaſed 1 win the © 


1 bola, the 
circle, ellipſis, or hyperbola ; BY 


the ſecond degree, and it be required to 
 drawithe conic ſełtion, which is the locus 
— firſt draw a parabola, -elli iphs, 
bola ; ſo as that the: fra hc 
EZ. the natures hereof. may be as 
poſſibla. In order to get 
} ions, or formulas, ex- _ 
e peculiar properties w hereof _. 


all the 


terms of the general formula. of that 


.conic ſection, which-yqu 3 found will 


be the locus of the g 1 by 
which means you Sh an 


or example 3 an PN), 

known, and variable ſtraight lines 
FJ; and let in, 1, 5 rs 5, be given 
the line AP take A Rm, 
and draw B =#, AD=r and parallel 


to NM; and through np draw 
AE. and through Be 

indefinite right line DG par 
In DG take Cr, 9 with C G, as 


int D the 
le to AE. 


'n diameter, having! its ordinates parallel 
mem and the line airy as the 


e 


= _ 
r 
line ö 


a an equa- | 
| 1 viou\theretore be ginety whoſe loqis-is-of 


| ow to draw 
the ſection, which is che locus of the 


: equation [BY ven. 


. 3 l | 


3 
. 


by 


a a OS 


dl Antal” 
r 


26 8 
N W. i 855 er be 5 


W ee bai e its! 


49 58 e * e *r 


— * ee ee 
; del, Bhs e 184 tyres %. 0 A 
Tf rom any point NMof that por- 

4 Art dfawh 5 rightline MP, 
ak 2 9 9 e APM with MP ; 
8 AP., all be 

91 49: s leg Ny MEET 

PAT of DG;/thatls, 

K 90 15 155 


zun. 


— 


vi mT 
122 2 — eg rewal 
1 U e e 5:95 n e 
the parabola GM? CH z which - 
vation will become that of the general 


0 


. — 'by . he literal values of 


thoſe lines: / e * S644 
Again, if through the Sed peine yon 
dw the indefinite right line AQ. (n“ 
wo parallel to PM, and you take 
B= u, and dra BE A and parallel 
to AP, and thro' the determinate points 
A, E, the line AE ge and if m 
3 du take A Di=r': and draw the in- 
definite firaight line DG parallel co AE, 
and take DG This being done, 
if wich the diameter, CG, whoſe or- 
dinares are pasallel to AP, and para- 
meter the line C H= p, you deſeribe a 
dete M; the portion of this para 
la coßtained in the angle BAP mall 
be the e dv _ dee e or 
formula * 


* . — 22 222. be 
% bh 47 ri n 4 | oats Go =p 5 
* 22175 . uh 40 

For if Fac line NM. be drawn... from. any 


point: M. therein, parallel to AP; then 
will, AB. AE A ales þ Mz; AF 


er DG; that is, e 2 F ae 


1 


AB i BB „AQ. @ Facthas! N, 9: 
1 8 5 en O80 therefore: 8 20 or 
COar d-, 5 


1 A ont 


And f6'by the hs 6d Wade. 


1 01 


; 7 poſed equation,cthe faid redtan's 


: LY 


: bx; we have = 


pe parabola : 


* 


2 0) Ci 


. patibola;; will have the foregoi 
5 8 or | mn 80 8. 


may be ound: general equations (bor the 
N ed Bf. ©! 8 15 MA 
{Now i lit he required:to draw. para- 
bola, bola, Which We find to be the; locus pf 
-ghis propbſed- £quation;y 2 = 
* NEE 0137 compare every: term off the 
firſt formula with the terms of theitqua- 
e betauE 5 in both is without 


nee 6nd And then ane Se veel 


.the rectangle x y not 1 10 the: pro- 
le may be 
Bengt as mültiplied by e; whente 

ez becauſe the 5 AE 
4 in n N Fl is, in "AP in in the con- 


ſtrucſon of the formula, the points B, E, 


do coincide.” Therefore ; detroying all 


the terms adfected with ig the formula, 


and ſubſtituting # for 5, 21 Al's get ty „ 
* 2 —fx" TP. 

by — the Ln ter 2 
Any land = %, ag alſo = fo and 
a, andp'=b ; and 
comparing the terms whereih are neither 
of the u quantities x, „ we get 
rrrhgree; and eee mes, 


for rand'S; ther will 5 = oak , whieh | 


is a n reſſion when 4 js greater | 


than &, is "kite ſuppoſed; There is 
no need of comparing the firſt: terms yy 
and y5; betauſe they are the ſame: No 


the va FAT of u, Vi 5s 5, being thus found, 


the ſonght locus may be conſtrweted dy 


means of the conſtruction of the formula, 
and after the following manner,” © 
Becauſe BE o Tn 8.) the volts 
B, E, do coincide; and the tine AE falls 
in KP; therefore thro' the fixed: point 
A draw the line AD DA lel to 
PM. and draw PG parallel to AP, in 


which take DC _ z then 


with DO, — a diameter, whoſe ordi- 
_Nates are righ ht lines parallel to PM, and 
parameter the line CH pb, deſeribe 
then the two porgioms 
OMNM, RMS, contained in the 18 
0, For med by the line AP, and the 
line AQ drawn parallel to PM, will be 
be the Jocus of the given equation, as is 
, cahly. proved. 
If in a given equation, wlioſe locus jsa 
arabola, ** is without a fraction; then 
the terms of the ſecond formula. muſt 
de compared with ' thoſe* of the given 
equation. i Thus 


SB 


he locus be "required; A 


eenſiform tai 
and about the thickneſs of a man's Title | | 


m_— 


a ſpecies of acacia. 


- 
K 


9 


Th far 54. rer a. 
the'loci of che yp which, are 
1 onic Kections. 


mY 


whoſe locus is a conic ſejoh, be 455 
and the Particular ſekrion Flo hs It is. 


the t germs. 
of the given equation being brought oper 


to one ide, ſo char the other de egbal to 


nothing, there will be two 'cales.. 


; Cafe, When'the teangle,x2 is not in 


1 the given equation.” 1, If eit cher 12, or 
** x x bein the fame equation,” 'the grus 


will be a parabola, 2. IF both x x andy 
5 are in the equation: with, the ſame 2 


circle, 3. If 3 n be . qo Ot erent / 
"-Fgns, the locus will be an b perbola, 2, or 

dhe oppoſite ſections r Na di- 

ameters, ” 

Caſe II. When the reftangle r XY pln the. 
given equation. 1. 1* nie of | _ 

_. {quares * K or yy, or only eng G th 

be in the fame, the locus, of. it id be 
an” hyperbola between the e. 
1 155 and x x be therein, having dif- 
eren, 1g0s, the locus will be An hyper- 
- bola ro afog' its diameters. 3. If both 
he ſquares xx andy y ate in the equation, * 


HR the ſame highs, you mult free tbe 
e y from fractions; and then the 
locus will de an hyperbola, when the 
W of F the fraction multiplying x y 7 ep 


ual to the frackion multiplying x x, 
ellipfis, or circle, when. 
letz 3 and an hyperbola,” or the 89 


ban regarding their diameters „When 


reater. 


If, now Cav? e | 


e fame is 


% ; 
6 owthe. 


eb 
* e Ge ps — 


ags, Oc. in thet 
851 action, 1 
Tar d: -bags,. Ig. thovld*'be KY" the 


s 5 


. g 


72882 


Ae the oppoſite * 


Mons Vein made of* anden rg -, | 


renches Fend during 0 
ioneert Wied faſeines, 


ent; in order to forin*s! covering = 
84 Yantagedhs 2 manner pe 0 
2 


mot to jos den og Autor as | 

LOS 1. * Nene ofilthe - 
_didynamia* — 1a clas Uf pherts, 
8 flower" 0 which' 52 mofeße tous, 


10 we” 5 1800 at tlie lin: the fruit is 
the cus will be an N Py a * BAG capſule, with” ſeveral at 


Ueda 

ſeeds in sach cell. Mon t non e 

LOG, in naval affairs, is a flat 
with a piece of lead fa de ned to it bot · 
tom, Wich tmakey it ſtand or Wim 

5 1 in che water. — e Xi. 


„ 


e . ”\ 0 _ A women oy 
vided into certain ſpaces fifty feet in 
"length, by” knots,” which are pieces 5 
*"'knotted'* twine, inrecved between the 
firands' of the line 5 Which ew, by 
meam of an half a glaſs; 122 
many of theſe 
aut in half a m ae 1 They commonly 
begin to be couhted ut t 4 diftance of 
Ae ten Tathoms, or fixty feet from the 
log 3 thar fo the h len it is Hove 
: ' averbbard;; may be out” of the eddy of 
the mi ip's wake before they n to 
count, and for tic ready {covery” of 


4 


 LOCUST, locufta, in zoology, the name this pott 'of commentement, ' chers is 


of ' ſeveral Ipecies ef gryllus. 8 See the commonly Tiſtened ät it a ved fag. 


article GRYLLUS.. 


The great Hoe EY with a . 
is near two inches! in length, 


finger z it is common in paſtures, j * many 


thors, locuſta viridis major... 
The country of the offacks 5 in dry * 
ſummers, is much infeſteg' 54 


all the corn and "paſture. ee 
Locusr. TREE, in botany, /a- name by 
- which the people of the 


See A.CACIA., ; 
 LODGMENT, in military affairs,” is a 


© workaifed with earth, gabions, faſcines, . 
wool-packs, or mantelets, to cover the 


2 


beſiegers from the enemies fire, and to 
- pro their lofing a place which | they 


ave gained, and are refolved.; if poffi ble, 2a 
ts keep. For this Purpoſe, when OY” 


SITES 


parts of Europe; and is called by au- 88 


rodi- : 
gious ſwarms of I6cufts; © which eyour - 


The ſog ing thus prepared, and hove 
© over-board from the pbop, and the line 
veered out by rhe help of 4 reel, 3 falt 
as the hip tails hom i, will mew how 
' far. the ſhip has run in, à given time 3 
and, conſequently her rate of falling. 
Hence it is evident, that as ihhe diſtance 
of the knots bears the ſaume proportion to 


_ Whatever number of knats the ſhip runs 


miles he will run in An hour, ſuppaling 


Feſt. Intfies: call «her to tun with the fame degree of ve 


© locity during that” time; and therefore, 
in order ta know her Tate! of ſailing, ir 


"hour ut if che force of direction of the 
"wind ary, and does not continue the 
fame during the whole hour, or if there 
12 been more ſail ſet, or any ſall handed 
n, by which” the Tip” his failed fatter or 
we WA: 5 flower 


in Half a minute, the fame number of 


* 


jece' of 
wood, "ſhaped rr like s fender, 


27 — 
W- * 


ſpaces or 'Knots' are run 


mie, as half a minute does to an hour, 


is the LP way to beade the log every 


; 2 right line, A 


- ange 1 
1 A bl 7 25 5 3 
—_— 


. cond, ,the; 
che Dag bg; 8 bot E 
time v 3 1 ourth, 
fron Iu IS Sh Br 12 
„ Min, Daerr ions on 
variation of the compaſe, Ge. 
Lo9q-Boox,.a book. ruled in columns . 
. the log: — into. which, the account 


+ ,on the.log-board is. tranſcribed. every day 


at n6on 3 from whence, after it is cor- 


reste, Be. it is entered. into the. journal. 
,0G-W9OOD, 


tres called, hy botaniſts, hzmatoxylum. 
2 175 ene 5 
by dyers, for dyeing 


"Black : OS 
LOGARITHMIC, in general, ſomething 


belonging to logarithms. See the article | 


10g n 6 14 a . 
ITHMIC bayr. on | ne 
"AN. 4 N Wy th ways inde hut > 
4 98 Fo en, A:C,-CE, 265 

| og on the right hand. And alſo 27 
8, Sc. on 


"Znother.. l 

2 „E, G L, be the pointe to „ 
AN, the . PS, 
£4, AB, OD, EF, GH, 1 5 
Which 8 pr e. 


5 nt num 
ky E. x09, 2 * ſhall. we 


two 
p ogrefbong 


lines, arithmetical and 


TY geometrical for the lines AC, * 
= G. Ec. are in arithmetical progrethon, 


dor 97 % % 4, , 5o ee on fo 1 
e ithms to which the etrica 
£ Þ gx CD, E ; Bc. do..come- 
| ues or ſince AG is tri e of the 
right line A E, the number th ſhall be 
7 in the third place from ms if CD be 
in the firſt; lo, likewiſe, 
In the fifth place, ſince AL AC. 


f the extremities of the proportionalls 


8, 4, B, D, F, Cc. be joined by right 
„90 che Feure S BMI will become a 


5 poly gon, conſiſting of more or leſs hdes, | | 


. according as there are more or terms 
in the progreſſion. 
If the parts A C, eb, EG. c. be 
biſſestecl in the points c; e, 2. 1, J, and 
there be 51 raiſed the 
ed, ef, 
| e between AB, CD; CD, 


LG, Sc. then there will ori a * eh 


commerce, the wood of a 


poiygon m 
| ne fides than the 72 


1 1 all; qua} 20, one & 


'  Ceived as a 


ee 


all LM be 


, Im, which are mean 


A, 9u Ke t d of thole in _the 
1 feries, _ and the difference of the 


"terms. are nfs, eve, Tels, and, approach 
. DS 0.2 ratio of equality thanibefore. 
Li ewiſe, in this 9 Kerles, richt 
lines AL., A. c, exp ances: 
ol the terms LM, 2 3 x 
| WS is. ten. times, greater than Ac, 
LM ſhall be he term of the 


_ ſeries from unity; and, becanſe Ar is 
. three kindes greater than Ac, ef will 
be the third term of the ſeries, if e be 
the Ak and there ſhall be 8 
oportionals between AB and ef; 
ks ABand LM there will be. ie 
_ mean. proportionals. * And if the 
tremities of the lines Bd, D 2 4 FZ, 


Oz 170 


be joined by right lines, there will 
e, con Ah 

in this manner, mean . 
* contipually placed between every two 

s e number of terms at la will 

1 og fo. £ eat, as alſo the 2 of 

des of the polygon, as 2 greater 

ot any given num r, or to be infinite; 
= every fide of the polyg an ſo leſſened, 

as to become leſs than any given right | 


_ line ; ang gonſequentiy the Polygon will 


be changed. into a curve- figure : 
for any curve-lined Ggure may be con- 
en, whoſe fades are 97 | 
_.nitely , mall nd Infinite in number. 
curve dee el aſter” this A hi 5 
called Iogarithmical. e 
It i iy, manifeſt, from this Led en . of of 
the! logarithmic curve, that all, diy pe: 
at equal diſtances are continua ly = | 
par, It is alſo plain, that if 
'four numbers, AB, CD, IK, LM, 
_ fuch that the diſtance between the firit and 
ſecond, be equal to the diftance between 
the third and the fourth ; let the diſtance 
from the ſecond to the third. be what it 
will, theſe numbers will be proportional. 


1 becauſe the diſtances AC, IL, are 
» AB ſhall be to the increment D, 
as bY is to the increment M . 


fore, by compolition, AB: 58. 
ML. And, contrariwiſe, if — BOK 
bers be pre 


rtional, the diſtance be- 
- tween the fir 


and ſecond ſhal) be equal 


© to the diſtance between the. third and 


fourth. 


The diftarice between any two numbers, 
is called the Jogarithm of the. ratio of 
- thoſe numbers; ET indeed, doth not 
ealure the ratio itſelf, but the tumber of 
terms 


N 


we n 


* 


bs  F — 
33 


- WF = 7 „ . ˙ :U an, Es ITS 


7 * 7. 


* * 8 
ERA RE To 


LOG 
in a given. e 


7 ianals, proceeding from one num- 
M to an 


whereof the ratio of numbers are 
| ' LOGARITHMS,, are the indexes or ex- 


; £2 


other, and defines the number 


of aqual ratios by the eee 
own. 


ponents (moſtiy whole numbers and de- 


eimal fractions, conſiſting of ſeven places . 


of figures at leaſt) of the powers: or roots 

e broken) of a, given number; yet 
ch indeses or exponents, t 

1 at pak or roots t ee are 


wen _ 
©. mumber be 10, and-its Fu ug arp umed . 
r. oog, 


"to. 10 or 10000, Wc. (as af 


then-the./a,0000000 root of 
10, which is 2, will be:the Jogarithm of 


1; the 8 xoot of xa, which is 2, 


. vail, the logarithm of 2; the nou nb 
roat of o Which ig 3 will be the loga- 
- thy of 33 ths. 0.502069 root of 20, 


n-of 113 the x 
oy 10 hed ogarithm of 12, Fc.) 

ing chiefly cok, for eaſe and ex- 
+ Piven in performing of arithmetical 
. operations. in large numbers, and in tri- 


ononetrical-calculationsz:;but they have 
. 5 been found of extenſive ſervice _ | ratios 


in the higher geometry, particularly in 
2 method of fluxions. * are-ge- 
. - nerall 
1 1 if there be 
by | proportional numbers, as 1, 2, 4, 8, 46, 


.. 7000, 00, H. And as many arith- 


-. mmetical progreſſional numbers adapted to 


» 


: them, or ſet over them, beginning with o, 


4 © "thus, 42 I, 2, 3. 4, 3, 6, 7, Tc. 


1, 2, 4 8, 16, 32, 64,128, Sc. 


7 or, o, 1, 2, 3, 4, Ve. 


3 


I, 10, 100, 1000, 10000, &c, 
"0 will the ſum of any two of theſe 
arithmetical progreſſionals, added to- 


- . "gather; be that arithmetical progreſſiona! NJ 
Which anſwers to, or ſtands over the geo- 
maetrical progreſſional, which is the ro- 


duct of the two geometrical progr. 


als over which the two aſſumed . 8 


tieal pro nals ſtand: again, if thoſe 
- arithmetical progreſſionals 2 ſubtracted 
trom each other, the remainder will be 
the arithmetical pragreſſional ftanding 
. over that geometrical ptogreſſional hic 
is the quotient of the -divifion of the two 


| geometries . N belonging to 
the two -fuſt aſſumed arithmetical pro- 


— and the double, triple, Cc. 
ef any one of the arithmetical progxeſſi- 
, will be the arithmetical you 


7 


A 
Fo 


2 7 N ne N a 
* 8 SLAC Malie Eo Cabs hon — 
en { DOG bbc ene kb — 
* * 2 * W * 9 — , 
2 * * # n * 2 1 ; 
. 


1 1983 cy 


1 5 G 
onal ſending over the lquare, Me. 
of that 5 — — 5 


-" that arithmetical 
4 e geometrical progreſſional 


hat the 


By 11 ee in an re 


- Wallis, in his hiſtory of al 


founded on this conſideration, . 
any row. of geometrical -- 


their firſt in ventor, lord Napi 
3a, 64, 138, 256, Ve. or 2 10, oo, 


equal times the moving point 


(plate CLX. fig. 


the aſſumed arithmetical.. 
; ſtands over, as well as the +, "Ve. of 


„will be 


dare root, cube robt, e. of the 
a metical ; nal over it: and 


from hence ariſes the following common, 


though lame and impetſe&t definition of 
| 12 rithms f Viz. 


That they are fo many erithmeticg] pro- 


: ET 3 — 


„be will find, that theſe do not 
progreſſan, 


nor the numbers they anſwer do in a 


eee, one ; theſe laſt being them- 


ithmetical — Dr. 


gebra, calls 


| logarithms, the indexes of the ratios of 
1.079187 2 


numbers to one another, Dr. H: 


in the Philoſophical Trunſactions, ne 
216, er . they are the exponents of the 
: ratios of, unity to numbers. So, alſo, 


Mr. Cotes, in his Harmonia Menſurarum, 

ſays, 2 are the numerical meaſures of f 
but all theſe definitions 

ber a very confuſed notionof logarithms. 


- Mr. Maclaurin, i in dis Treatiſe of Flux- 


tons, has explained the nature and geneſis 
of logarithms, agreeably to un maten of 
Lega- 


rithms then, and the quantities do Which 
they correſpond, may be ſu on _ 


nerated by the motion of pol 5 
this point moves over equal fp — 
— the line deſeribed by it N 
Equally. 
Again, a line etre papel 
"when the int that moves over it — 55 
ſeribes ſuch parts in equal times as are 


always in the ſame conſtant ratio to the 
lines from whi 


they are ſubducted, or 
ito the diſtances of that᷑ point, at che de- 
ginning of thoſe lines, from a ig 

term in that line. In like manner, a 

line may increaſe proportionably, if in 
eſcribes 
ſpaces proportional to irs diſtances from a 
certain term at the beginning of each 
time. Thus, in the firſt caſe; let ac 
2. n 1 a) be to 4 0, 
d tc a, de to do, f to en, I te fo, 
always in the ſame ratio of E to Q8; 


and ſuppoſe the point P ſers out from 


a, r an ac, cd, de, ef, fg, in 
equal parts the time; and let the 
e el P in any given time, 


A 


3 
. 


* o 
7 

3» | 
1 — 


- +» ereaſe pr : 12 
„In like manner; the line o a, 10 13.) 
the point 


8 3 
ws bc” dh 2 ” 4 *: — 
A F 0 
R 9 r NN 6 heed 
3 is NA. ; X : : 
0 8 
* - * 
— 5 * * 
4 - 
G x 8 
pe . 5 * 1 

* ; : 

J : 

f 3 N 

4 * . 
: 
3 = 5 


ſtance of P from o at the beginning of 
chat time, then will the right line a0 de- 
rtionably, babies 


7 
* 


.* Increaſes proportionally, if 
5, in equal times, Jeſcribes ſpaces a c, 
10 e to co, de todo, Cc. in a con- 
ant ratio. If we now ſuppoſe a point 


P deſcribing the line A G (ibid. n? 4.) 


wich an uniform motion, while the point 
p deſcribes a line inereaſing or 8 
55 zortionally, che line AP; deſcribe 


by P, with this uniform motien, in the 
ume time that o a, by increaſing or de- 
©  .- creaſing proportionally, becomes equal 


to 0p, is the logarithm of op. Thus 
AC, AD, AE, &c. are the logarithms 


of oc, od, oe, Sc reſpectively; and o a 


zs the quantity whoſe logarithm is ſap- 

pu equal te nothing. 
We have here a from numbers, 
* that the doctrine may be the more gene. 
ral; but it is plain, that if AC, AD, 


_ arithmetic on z oc, od, oe, &c. 
will be in geometric prog 


Lord Napier, in his firſt ſcheme of loga- 


ne- 


Are deduced * 


Ly _ * 
nd 


8 


266 
Hence the chief properties of logarithins 
They are the meaſures 


9 


of | ratios. The exceſs of the loga- 
rithm of the antecedent above the loga- 
rithm of the conſequent, meaſures the 


ratio of thoſe terms. The menu 


2 4%, e, Fg, Ge. wo chat acis i 


re of 


the ratio of a greater quantity to a leſſer 
is poſitive; as: this ratio, compounded = 


with any other ratio, inereaſes it. The 
ratio of equality, compounded with any 


- other ratio, neither increaſes nor dimi- 


niſhes it; and its meaſure is nothing. 


The meaſure of the ratio of a leſſer quan- 


tity to a greater is negative z as this ratio, 
compounded with any other ratio, di- 


miniſhes it. The ratio of any quantity - 
A to unity, compounded with the ratio 


of unity to A, 


produces the ratio of A 


to A, or the ratio of equality; and the 


meaſures of thoſe two ratios d 
other when added together; 
When the one is conſidered as poſitive, 
the other is to be conſidered as negative. 
By ſuppoſing the logarithms of quantities 
| greater than oa (which is ſuppoſed to re- 
"© AE, Sc. be fi ed 1, 2, 3, Cc. in n 
| logarithms 
on; andthat * 
the 8 of da, which may be 
. taken for unity, js n . 


rithms, ſuppoſes, that while op increaſes 
or decreaſes/proportionally,- the uniform 


motion of the point P, by which the d 
logarithm of 'o p/ is generated, is equal 


to the velocity of p at a; that is, at the 


term of time when the logarithms begin 


to be generated. Hence logarithms, 


formed after this model, are called Na- 


pier's Logarithms, and ſometimes Na- 
.- tural-Logarithms. ' - '®] | 


When'a rat 


4 


» 


| Wa, to be poſitive, and the 
| of quantities leſs than it to be 
negative, the ſame rules ſerve for the 
operations by logarithms, whether the 
e be greater or leſs than a2. 
When op increaſes: proportionally, the 
motion of p is perpetually: accelerated; 
for the ſpaces ac, cd, de, c. that are 
eſeribed by it in any equal times that 
continually ſueceed 5 each other, per - 


petually increaſe in the ſame proportion 


as the lines oa, oc, od, Sc. When the 
point y moves from a towards o, and op 
deecreaſes proportionally, the motion of þ 

: 1 retarded; for the ſpaces | 
Ae 


o is given, he point p de- ? 


- .ſeribes the difference of the terms of the 


ratio in the ſame time. When a ratio is 
duplicate of another ratio, the point p de- 
ſeribes the difference of the terms in a 


the terms in a triple time; and ſo on. 


Alſo, when a ratio is compounded of two 
e more ratios, the point þ deſcribes the 
difference of the terms of that ratio in a 
val to the ſum of the times, in 

valiich it deſeribes the differences of the 
terms of the ſimple ratios of which it is 


3 time 


creaſe in this caſe in the ſame 
hae, ⁰» dA 
If the velocity of the point 5 be always 
as the diſtance op, then will this line in- 

double time. When a ratio is triplicate 
of another, it deſcribes the difference of 


ribed by it in any equal times hat 
continually ſucceed after each other, de- 


proportion 


creaſe or decreaſe in the manner ſup- 
poſed by lord Napier; and the velocity 


of the point p being the fluxion of the 


compounded. And what is here ſaid of 


- the times of the motion of p when op 


increaſes proportionally, is to be applied 
td 


* 
— 


the. ſpaces deſeribed by P, in thoſe 


times, with its uniform motion. 


17. 
V 


5 


line op, will always vary in the ſame ra- 
tio as this quantity itſelf. This, we pre- 
ſume will give a clear idea of the geneſis, 


or nature of logarithms; but for more f 


this doctrine, ſee Maclaurin's Fluxions. 
:ftruttion Lo ARIT HuS. The firſt 
makers of logarithms, had in this a 


very laborious and difficult taſ to per- 


form ; they firſt made choice of their 


ſcale or ſyſtem of logarithms, that is, 
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be always'in the fame ratio to the di- 
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progreſſionals 


ones, for this is entinely; arbitrary ; and 
le grometrical 92 
greilianals, 2, 10, 00, 1000, 10000, Cc. 


aud the arithmetical one, o, 37 24.32 4, 


Sc. or 0,000000 3 1,000000 3 2430900000 3 | 
| 3,000009/ 34000909, Ae. as the moſt . fad only 


- <onvenient. © After this they were to get 


_ _ the logarithms. of all; the intermediate 
numbers between 
700 and 1989, $008; 48 hoo0e, 
But firſt 1 al | 


20, 10 and 100, 


c. 


- 


de F of the former logarithm, or t of 
that of 10 and having in this manner 


F 
% 


F 


continually found a mean proportional 


between 1 and: the laſt mean, and biſ- 


ſebted the logarithms, they at length, after 


finding za fuch means, came to à number 


' | F,.0000000000000001278 19149 3200323442). 


ſo near to x as not to differ frum it ſo much 


as rennοs s ονο esd hart, and found 
its fogärichm tor bee 
o. ooοοοοοοοοοοοο 5 ,t 5123125732702, 


+ © 0000000000000001 278 19 14932003235 


to be the difference whereby 1 exceeds 


the number of roots or mean roportion- 


als found by extraction; and then, b 


ner: between à given number, whaſe 


logarithm is wanted, and 1, they found 
aà mean proportional, as above, until at 
length a number (mixed) be found, ſuch 


a ſmall matter above 1, as to have 1 and 


. x5 cyphers after it, which are followed 


by the ſame number of ſignificant figures; 


then they j0uts as the laſt number men 


tioned. above is to the mean proportional 


5 eee is the Jogarithm above, wiz. 
©-00000060/ 57 


$551113123125782702 


: to the logarithm OT. the mean propor- 5 


tional number, ſuch a ſmall matter ex- 


_ ceeding x, as but now mentioned; and 
+ this logarithm being as often doubled as 
. | 2 a 


oY 


1 


Mr > 


bers is ſo intolerably ri nd 
. troubleſome,. the more ſkilſul mathema- - 
ticians that came after the firſt inventors, 


"I * * 2 2 2 
* 7 n e Ea 8 ho. Fs 
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: | © LPS I. wp 
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(formed to get that number) will be he 
logarithm of the given number, cd 
_ make the logarithms, But if they are to | 
be inade to only ſeven places of figures, 


which are enough for common uſe, they 
ation to find 45 mean 


5 N or, which is the ſame 


ing, to extract the r 


rithms- 


the number of mean | pro 


; N30 + Dota cd * 4 a 
4 5 * . 9 
K Ul 2 - 8 * 4 E230 N "CE SES . 
rc ' 
4 5 Der SS e 


„1 3 


h root _ 
of 10. Now having the — | 
3 5, and 7, they ealily got thoſe of 2, 4, 

, 


8 and 9; for ſince $2 = 2, the logn= - 


rithm of 2 will be the difference of he 
ee e of 10 and: 
24 


will be two times the 


did eaſily get thoſe of all the numbers 
between 10 and 30, by addition and ſub- 
traction only; and ſo having found the 


logarithms of other prime numbers, they - 


MIS. os 
. 


got thoſe of other numbers compounded 


"TSS. . 
of them. 3 


3 the logaritùhm 
at 4 logarithm of a 
the logarithm of 6 will be two times the 
_ logarithm of 33 and the logarithm of 9 
three times the chr ene 3. SO, 
alſo, having found the logarithms of x3, 
17 and 19, and alſo of 23 and 29, "they 


* 


finding the logarithms of the prime num 
laborious and 


employing their havens about abhrevi- 
ating this method, had a yaſtlf more 
eaſy and ſhort way offered to them from 


the contemplation and menſuration of hy- 


perbolic ſpaces contained between the por - 
tions of an aſymptote, right lines perpen- 
dicular to it, andthecurve of thehyperbola 
fer if ECN (pl. CLXII. fig. 4, n“ 4.) be 
an hyperbola, and AD, AQ the aſymp- 


En „ . 
means of theſe numbers, they found the totes, and Er. AP, AQ, &c. taken 


| logarithms of any other numbers what- 
ſoever; and that after the following man- 


upon one of them, be repreſented. by 


_ numbers, and e ordinates BC, PM, 


QN, Sc. be drawn from the ſeveral 
points B, P, Q, Sc. to the curve, thin 


will the quadrilinear ſpaces 'B CMP, 
meaſures 


tients of the diviſion of A B by 


the logarithms of the ; "4 
-AP, 


AP by AQ, Cc. ſince when AB, 
AP, AQ. &c;ave:continual proporti- 


onals, the aid ſpaces axe equal, as is de- 
monſtrated by ſeveral writers. concerning 


conic lections. See HYPERBOLA. 
Having ſaid that theſe hyperbolie ſpaces, 
numerically expreſſed, may be taken for 


logarithms, we ſhall next give a ſpeci · 
Ie Newton, 
- of 


men, from the great ſir Iaac. 


** 
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, Ne. and PITS sie 


Ar, St. and taki 


: ON IR the area 


4 „ x3 


| 2 Ent mit, Sc. and the 5 
3 ee e 41K. * 


re mart Ef Z +: ESE . 


5 G. "ent he bn ep B 2 +22 Bk. 


a z e, Gr. Nowif AB 
i 4b be; 5 5 Cs being o. 9, and 
eEBZi. 1, by 


Jou ſee in this table, 5 "yp 
eee? in 1 
6666666666666 — = ſecond. 3 © 
___..__ *, 4900000000 = third. [| © 
48374286, fourth 8 
. 8 5 * ; 
att ©, > SW m4n EY 
8 254 = ſeventh . I 
| eee 

: 88 „„ 


"added feparately,. and the leſſer D A be 
Ae from the greater A, we ſhall 


: eb te Le. 
DNS = 0:0100503359535014s for the terms 


reduced to decimals, will ſtand thus: 
- 0.0T00000050000000= firſt 1 
þ evovboo = ſecond ; 1:2 5 
333713 = third 


3 


- e 1 


. $600000 — = fourth 
'$00060 = fifth” 


=ſeyenth 


Fer 


MS, P. 


= 34 and. putting 


before Rag, half the 


e 


„ will be nde the 2 


-By the ſame theſe areas A D 2d 
A will de oby ined alſo when AB 
Ab are fu to be, 3g or CB=r. 61, 


and CI S i the numbers are but 
92 


115 transfe to lower places, 1 
"IF n (Perm 
ä . ad. of the | 

- 499990236.; levies, | 
3 28 Ach. - 


8 e 55. 


| utting this value of x in 
2 tlie 1 i above, we ſtiall have the 
[area 5% D Bo. 2006706954621 Fe : 

© ,, +for the terms of the feries will ſtand 


Ad and AD of this area be 


5 a: 75. 


| „eee 7 Ferm 
5 +.  $o600000 = ſecond of 'the 


o. o 8800 50003333 area AA AD. 

Ke egate o. 0050335853501 
2 Ki half the remainder; . 
' 0.0699503308531687 =AD. 
And ſo putting A B Al eb or 
-CB=1.001and GB 0.999, there will 
be obtaĩned Ad=0.0010005000333 3835, 
and A D=0;000999 300 13 85 — 
Aſter the ſame manner, M AB= Ab, 
be go. a, dds, ono. oa, I ns. 
Ad = 0223143 beten. 


| Abe. 823216576939 546, or 


Ad =0.040202709347 504, and 
Abe. f 61797 92 
Ad = 0.002002, c A e o. 0% 
From theſe: arcas, ; 15. found, ethers 
may be eaſily had from addition 


traction only. For fince => 


1 2 2 2, 
D.$ 


the ſum of the e areas belonging is the ra- 


e. ah 3 d ; (that is, inkſting upon 
8 2 D. 
' the pay) — abſciſs 3.2, 6-8 5 a 
1.2, 0.9). WS... 


AD=0.12232,8% 
0. 40565. Ge. and A 


5 es + ; *# 8 
40 546, Wl 


Total z 6.69414, &; area 
of e when CGi = 2. Alſo 


- lince 94 * 2 2 25 che ſum 1.098612, 
Wes of lortab RS and 2, 
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b 3 750. 3333=third Jo ſeries, 
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23. Again, | ſince . = 5 and 2 
* g ie by adding Au go. 2231, &c. 
AD =0.1823, Sc. and Ad g . 1083, 
Ce. together, their ſum is 0.5108, Cc. 
and this added to 1.0986, Cc. the area 
of AFG H, when CG Z. You will 
have 1:609337942434t004= AFGH, 
when CG is 5; and adding that of 2 
to this, gives 2. 302 68 50929940457 = 
AFG H, when CG is equal to 10: 
and ſince 10 10 2100; and 10 100 


10003 and 4/ $X20X0.98 = 7 and 10 


XI.1=11, and JO000X 1.001 
ooo. 9 FF 
— 5 EY it is plain that the 
area AFG H may be found by the com- 
poſition of the areas found before, When 
CG = roo, 1000, or any other of the 
numbers above mentioned; and all theſe 
areas are the hyperbolic logarithms of 
thoſe ſeveral numbers. wares 
Having thus obtained the hyperbolic lo- 
garithms of the numbers 10, 0.985 0.99, 


1.0, 1.02; if the logarithms of the four 


laſt of them be divided by the hyperbolic 


logarithm 2. 302 58 50, Sc. of 10, and 
the index 2, be added; or, which is the 
fame thing, if it be multiplied by its re- 
ciprocal o. 4342944819032 518, the value 
ol the ſubtangent of the logarithmie curve, 
to which Briggs's logarithms are adapted, 
we ſhall have the true tabular logarithms 
of 98, 99, 100, 101, 162, Theſe are 
to be interpolated by ten interval, and 
then we ſhall have the logarithms of 
all the numbers between 980 and 1020; 


and all. between 980 and 1000, being 


again interpolated by ten intervals, the 
table will be as it were conſtructed. Then 
from theſe we are to get the logarithms 
of all the prime numbers, and their mul - 
tiples leſs than 100, which may be done 
+ by addition and fubtraction only : for 


$ V $3 1020 V $X9963 4 20 
9948. 984 33 
98 99 IQAX > 
= 2 27 9 iin; Nu 35 
— 288 __ _ 9939 
6 6 13 16K 2 | 33 
9394... 3... y»34 
Nen I - : 27 Sis 24 
986 8 | | 
=41; D9=4z; BI=gez MW 
23 21 LIXqI7 


119371 


. — =593 2382 — 613 2999 
| 14 8x 


996. „ 9968 9894 1 
Weitz; 22 =293 EL 8575 and 


iz, and 


the area 5p. QP, or + 


L O 


1313 a 81 


— — — 


5 7X 198 8 


12 7X16 | 
thus having the logarithms of all the 
numbers leis than 100, you have nothing 


to do but interpolate the ſeveral times, 


through ten intervals. "IL 
Now. the void places may be filled up by 
the following theorem. Let » b- a num- 
ber, whoſe logarithm is wanted ; let x 
be the differente between that and the two 
neareſt numbers, equally diſtant on each 
fide, whoſe logarithms are already found; 


and let 4 be half the difference of their 


logarithms :. then the required logarithm 
of the number =, will be had by adding 


: d+ 4X. 4x" » Sec. to the logarithm of : 
a 1223 


the leſſer number: for if the number: are re- 


preſented by Cp, CG. CP (ib. nt 2.) and 


the ordinates ps, PQ, , be raiſed; if x 
be wrote for C G, and x for GP, or Gp, 
2x :x* 3 

+—» 

* 22 30> - 

will be to the area psHG, as the differ - 
ence between the logarithms of the ex- 
treme numbers, or 2 &, is to the differ- 


ence between the logarithms of the leſſer, 


and of the middle one; which, therefore, 
dx d dx | 


will be = —— as — =&+=+ 
—+ —+ —>, Se. | K 
L 2 332 
—— „Ee. 


e 
The two firſt terms 4 of this ſeries; 
being ſufficient for the conſtruction of a 
canon of logarithms, even to 14 places 


of figures, provided the number, whoſe. 


logarithm is to be found, be leſs than 
1000; which cannot be very troubleſome,” 
becauſe x is either 1 or 2: yet it is not 
neceſſary to interpolate all the places by 
help of this rule, ſince the logarithms of 


numbers, which are produced by the mul- 
_ tiplication or diviſion of the number laſt 
found, may be obtained by the numbers 


whoſe logarithms were had before, by the 
addition or ſubtraction of their logarithms. 


Moreover, by the difference of their lo- 


rithms, and by their ſecond and third 

ferences, if neceſſary, the void places 

may " ſupplied more expeditiouſly ; the 
11 © = 


» 


* 


85 
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-nile afore- going being to be applied only 


Ln 


. 


28 


where the continuation of ſome full places 


is wanted, in order to obtain theſe dif- 


ferences. 55 
By the ſame-method rules may be found 
for the intercalation of logarithms, when 


of three numbers the logarithm of the 


leſler and of the middle number are given, 


— 


or of the middle number and the greater; 
and this although the numbers ſhould not 


be in arithmetical progrefſion. Alſo by 


tion of artificial ſines and pg 
out the help of the natural tab 


purſuing the 5 0 of this method, rules 


may be eaſily diſcovered for the conſtruc - 


les. Thus 


far the great Newton, who ſays, in one 
of his letters to Mr. Leibnitz, that he was 
ſo much delighted with the conſtruction of 
logarithms, at his firſt ſetting out in thoſe 


ſtudies, that he was aſhamed to tell to 


now many places of figures he had car- 


— 


ried them at that time: and this was be- 


fore the year 16663 becauſe, ſays he, tie 


" plague made him lay aſide thoſe ſtudies, 
and think of other things. | 


Dr. Keil, in his Treatiſe of Logarithms, 


at the end of his Commandine's Euclid, 
ives a ſeries, by means of which may be 


found eaſily and expeditiouſly the loga- 
rithms of large numbers. 


Thus, let 
& be an odd number, whoſe logarithm is 


fſought: then ſhall the numbers 2 — 1 


and & I be even, and accordingly their 


0 151938 J 
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Therefore, alſo the logarithm of a nath- 


ber, which is a geometrical mean between 


equal to half the ſum of 


* 


282 


2 — 1 and z+1, will be Eiven, wiz. 
the logarithms. 

Now the ſeries y x . 3 1 
LADA: 48 2423 ''$512087 
, &c. ſhall be equal to the 


* 


logarithm of the ratio, which the geome- 
- trical mean between the numbers 2— x 
and 2 +1, has to the arithmetical mean, 


£3 


rithm to 20 places of figures. But i 


Dix. to the number x. If the number 


exceeds: ooo, the firſt-term of the ſeries, 


ix. 2, is ſufficient for producing the 
logarithm to 13 or 14 places of figures, 


and the ſecond term will give the 5 


eater than 10000, the firſt term will 


exhibit the logarithm to 18 places of fi- 
gures: and ſo this ſeries is of great uſe 


in filling up the chiliads omitted by Mr. 
Brig 


gs. For example, it is required to 
find the logarithm of 20001: the loga- 


rithm of 20000 is the ſame as the . 
to 


Sarithms will be had, which let be called 


"I 


hs CE 


» 
K \ 


*Frient beyond 6 places of figures. 
"oe have a mind to have the logarithm _ 
to 10 places of figures only, the two firſt 

And if the loga- 


* 


Figures are enough. 


©. 


Wherefore it. is manifeſt that to have the 
logarithm to 14 places of figures, there 


is no neceſſity of continuing out the quo- 


" xFithms of the numbers above 20000 are to 


be found by this way, the labour of do- 
ing them will moſtly conſiſt in ſetting 
down the numbers. This ſeries is eaſily 


deduced from the conſideration of the hy- 


of every logarithm towards the left hand, 


which 1s ſeparated from the reſt by a point, 


is ealled the index of. that logarithm ; be- 


cauſe it points out the higheſt or remoteſt 


place of that number from the place of 
unity in the infinite ſcale of proportionals 
towards the left hand: thus, if the index 


bot the garithm be 1, it ſhewys that its 5. 


_— 


- rithm of 2, with the index 4 prefixe 
it; and the difference of the logarithms 


of '20000/ and 20007, is the ſame as the 


difference of the logarithms of the numbers 
© To000 and 10001, vix., 0500080434272, 


. &c. Andi if this difference be divided by 


logarithms, and the difference of the loo _ NE on E 


4% 


Cn f: 


| 0.000000000542814 ; and if the logarithm- of the geometrical mean, ix. 
_ 4-301057709302416. be added to the quotient, the ſum will be 
4. 30105170984 52 30 = the logarithm of 20007 | © 


#- 
1 


higheſt place towards the left hand is the 
tenth. place from unity; and therefore all 


| 1 1 0 which have 1 for their index, 
W1 


But 


be found between the tenth and hun- 
dredth place, in the order of numbers. 
And for the ſame reaſon all logarithms 
which have 2 for their index, will be 
found between the hundredth and thou- 


- - fandth place, in the order of numbers, 


* 


Sr. Whence univerſally the index or 


de eaf 


cCharacteriſtic of any logarithm is always 
leſs by one than the number oſ figures in 
perbolię ſpaces aforeſaid. The firſt figure 


whole numbers, which anſwer to the 
given logarithm; and, in decimals, the 
inder is negative. e 

As all ſyſtems of logarithms whatever, 
are compoſed of ſimilar quantities, it will 
to form, from any ſyſtem of 


logarichms, another ſyſtem in any given 


ratio; and conſequently to reduce one 
table of logarithms into another of any 
given 


S 9 Y4J 


logari 


_ Briggs's lo 


8 3 * * 
V N 9 * 
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O 


logarithm in another” form; ſo is any 
other lagatithm in the given form, to its 
corieſpondent logarithm in the required 


form; and hence we may reduce the 


correſpondent tabular logarithm in Mr. 
Briggs's form: and becauſe the two firſt 


numbers conſtantly. remain the ſame; if 


lord Napier's logarithm of any one num- 


ber be divided by 2.302585, Cc. or 
multiplied by 4342944, Cc. the ratio 
of 1. dooo, &c. to 2.302 58, Sc. as is 
found by dividing 2. oo000, &c. by 


2.30258, &c. the quotient in the former, 


and the product in the latter, will give 
the correipondent logarithm in Briggs's 
form, and the contrary. And, after the 


ſame manner, the ratio of natural loga- 


rithms to that of Briggs's, will be found 


2868 588963806. | 


The uſe and application of LOGARITHMS, ; 


It is evident, from what has been ſaid of 
the conſtruction of logarithms, that ad- 
dition of Jogarithms muſt be the ſame 
thing as multiplication in common arith- 


metic; and ſubtraction in logarithms the 


ſame as diviſion : therefore, in multipli- 
cation by logarithms, add the logarithms 
of the multiplicand and multipher toge- 


ther, their ſum is the logarithm of the 


product. Ty 5 
Example. Multiplicand 8.5 0. 9294189 
Maultiplier 10 1. 0000000 


Product 


dividend, the rem̃ainder is the logarithm 
of the quotient. 


Diviſor 456 


s of lord Napier into the form. 
of Briggs's, and contrariwiſe. 
2.302 58 fo, Sc. lord Napier's loga - 
rithm of 105, is to '7,0000000000, Mr. 
; ithm of 10; ſo is any other 
logarithm in lord Napier's form, to the 


num. logarithms 


| | num. logarithms 

Example. Dividend 9712.3 3.9873444 
„ 2.689648 

Quotient 21.3 1,3283796 


EE Wl . 
_ 2 | 
given form. For as any one logarithm Jo find the complement of a LoGaniTHMe | 
in the given form, is to its correſpondent 


00 


- Begin at the left hand, and write down 


what each fi 


re wants of 9, only what 


the laſt ſignificant figure wants of 10 ſo 


the complement of the logarithm of 4 56, 
Dix. 2.6 589648, is 7.341032. 


In the rule of three. Add the logarithms 


of the ſecond and third terms together, 


and from the ſum ſubtra& the logarithm 


of the firſt, the remainder is the logarithm 


of the fourth. Or, inſtead of ſubtraging 


a logarithm, add its complement, and 
the reſult will be the ſame. | 


To raiſe pawers by LOGARITHMS, Multi- 
_ ply the logarithm of the number given, 
by the index of the power required, ,the 


product will be the logarithm of the 
pores ſought. _ S 
xample. Let the cube of 32 be requir- 
ed by logarithms. The logarithm of 322 
1. 50 51 500, which multiplied by 3, is 
4. 51 54 500, the logarithm of 32768, the 
cube of 32. But in railing powers, v. 
ſquaring, cubing, Cc. 5 any decimal 
fraction by logarithms, it muſt be obſerv- 


ed, „that the firſt ſignificant figure of the 


power be put ſo many places below. the 


place of units, as the index of its loga- 
rithm wants of xo, 100, Sc. multiplied- 


by the index of the power. 


To extract the roots of powers by Loc A- 


RITHMS, Divide the logarithm of the 


number by the index of the power, the 


quotient is the logarithm of the root 
ſought. | 


To find mean proportionals between any tau 


| 35 19294189 
And in diviſion, ſubtra& the logarithm 
of the diviſor from the logarithm of the 


numbers. Subtract the lagarithm of the leaſt 


term from the logarithm of the greateſt, 


and divide the remainder by a number 
more by one than the number of means 
deſired; then add the quotient to the lo- 
garithm of the leaſt term (or ſubtract 
it from the logarithm of the greateſt) 
continually, and it will give the lo- 
garithms of all the mean proportionals 
required. 
Example. Let 
be ſought, between 106 and 1200. 


Logarithm of 106= 32.02 520 59 7 


Logarithm of ioo = 2.0000000 


Divide by 4)0.0253059(0-0063264.75 


Logarithm of the leaſt term 100 added 


| +  Logarithm of the firſt mean 


Logarithm of the ſecond mean 102.9563014 
Logarithm of the third mean 104.4670483 
Logarithm ol the greateſt term 106. 


2. ooo 5 
101.4573846  2.0063264.75 
2.012629. 5 , 
2.01389794.25 
x: e 
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three mean proportionals | 
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LOGIC, vu, the art of thinking and rea- 


: 
o 


tainment o 


ſoning juſtly; or, is may be defined the 
ſcience or hiſtory of the human mind, in- 
almuch as it traces the progreſs of our 


knowledge from our firſt and moſt ſimple 
through all their different combinations, 
conceptions, and all thoſe numerous de- 


ductions that reſult from variouſly com- 
paring them one with another. See the 
articles IDNEa and KNOWLEDGE. - 

The precite bulineſs of logic, therefore 


[ 1949] 
_ underſtanding ; becauſe there ate few arts 
or ſciences; whoſe / precepts. or. rules ma 
not be reduced to ſimple notions,” and dif- 
poſed in ſo connected an order, that the 
chain need never be broken As the mind 
is more or lels ſlow in ite operations, it 
requires more or leſs of this connected or- 
der. The advantage of a genius is that 
of having leſs occaſion for it; or rather, 
of being able to form it quick and almoſt 


Deol ' 


imperceptibly. See DEMONSTRAT10N. 


is to explain the nature of the human LOGISTIC curve, the fame with that 


mind, and the proper manner of conduct- 
ing its ſeveral powers, in order to the at- 


otherwiſe called logarithmic. See the 
article LOGARITAMIC. e. 
f truth and knowledge. It lays LosIs TIC SPIRAL.” See LOGARITHMIC 


through inattention, to run into; and LOGISTICA NUMERALIS, the ſame with 


gquainted with 


teaches us how to diſtinguiſh between 


truth, and what only carries the appear- 
ance of it. this means we grow ac- 


See ALGORITHM. 


algorithm. | 
LOGISTICAL ARITHMETIC, the doc- 
| trine of ſexageſimal fractions. See the 
e nature and force of the article SEX AGESIMALL © 


© underſtanding 3, ſee what things lie with- LOGOGRIPH, % , akind of riddle, 


in its reach; | 
tainty and demonſtration ; and when we 
muſt be contented with probability. 
Theſe conſideratio 


here we may attain cer- 


uſefulneſs of this ſcience, which is divid- 


ed into four parts, according to the num to canting arms. 
ber of the operations of the mind in its LOHN, or Lyon. See the article Lnox. 


s ſufficiently evince the 


which conſiſts in ſome alluſion, or muti- 
lation of words; and is of à middle na- 
ture between an ænigma and rebus. See 
the articles ENIGMA and REBUS. 

Some allo give the appellation Jogogriphs 
See the article Arms. 


ſearch after knowledge, viz. perception, LOHOCH; or Lock, in pharmacy, a 


judgment, reaſoning, and method, See 
the articles PERCEPTION, @c, 
This valuable art of ranging our ideas, 
connecting them cloſel 
conſequently of facilitating the tranſition 
from one to another, ſupplies us with a 
means of rendering all mens abilities 
nearly equal. In fact, all our knowledge 
' is reducible to primitive ſenſations, which 
is nearly alike in all men; Ihe art of white-ſugar, two drams: mix, and make 
combining and connecting our direct ideas . 
only gives them a more or leſs exact ar- 
rangement and denomination; whence 
they become more or leſs ſenſible to 
others. A man who readily combines 
his ideas, differs but little from him who 
combines them ſlowly ; as he who judges 
oſ a picture at ſight, differs but little from 
him who requires to be made ſenſible of 
all its parts: both at the firſt glance have 
the ſame ſenſations, though they fink not 
fo deep in the ſecond, who therefore 


together, and 


earth, one dram ; whites of e 
into a fluid, one ounce; ſyrup of meco- 


compoſition of a middle” conſiſtence be- 


_ tween's ſoft eleftuary and a ſyrup, prin- 


 cipally uſed in diſorders of the lungs. 
Tiber, are ſeveral Kinds of lohochs, de- 


nominated from the principal ingredient 


that enters into their compoſition. x. The 
common lohoch is made thus: take of 
freſh-drawn oil of ſweet almonds, and of 
pectoral or balſamic: ſyrup, one ounce ; 


them into a lohoch, 2. Lohoch of gum 
tragacanth is made thus: take of the pow- 
der of gum tragacanth,twodrams ; * 
s beat 


nium, two ounces : mix, as before. 3. 
| of linſeed-oil is made thus: take 
of freſh-drawn linſeed-oil, and balſamic 
ſyrup, each one ounce; flowers of ſulphur, 
and white ſugar, each two drams: mix 
them. 4. . 64 of manna, thus made: 
take of calabrian · manna, freſh-drawn oil 


dwells longer upon each, to render them of ſweet-almonds, and ſyrup of violets, 


ſtrong and diſtin& ; and by this means, 


the reflex ideas of the firſt obſerver be- 


come as eaſy to the ſecond as direct ones. 


And hence, perhaps, there is ſearce an 
art or ſcience that may not, by means of 
2 well adapted logic, be taught to a ſowr 


each equal quantities: mix them. 5. Lo- 
hoch of perma ceti, is made thus : take 
two drams of ſperma ceti, rub it together 
with as much yolk of eggs, as will fit it 


to mix with half an ounce of freſb- | 


drawn dil of almonds, and one ounce of 


/ 


_ balſamic 
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ral parts of the umbilical region of the 
- . abdomen. See the article ABDOMEN. 
ILOIRE, the largeſt river in France, riſes 


in the mountains of the Cevennes, and, 


_ after running a courſe of about five hun- 


. dred miles, falls into the bay of Biſcay. 


LOLIACEA, in botany, a name by which 
Scheuchzer, and others, call the lolium. 


See the next article. 
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_ - balſamic ſyrup, into the conſiſtence'of a 
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extended to a very great 
length; theſe are inhabited by trad men, 


LOLIUM; DARNEL,-in bony, 2 genus of 


the triandria-digynia claſs o 


_ the cup; the other is ſhort, linear, ob- 


tuſe, and hollowed upwards ; there is no 


- pericarpium, the corolla incloſes the ſeed, 
which is ſingle, oblong, compreſſed, 


' convex on one ſide, and plane and ſul- 


_ cated in the middle on the other. 


The ſeed of this plant is reckoned at- | 
tenuant, abſtergent, drying and heating. 


LOMBARDY, a kingdom which com- 
prehended almoſt all Italy. It was erec- 
ted by the Longobards, or Lombards, a 

arg natien, about the year 598, and 

aſted till Charlemain put an end to it, 

about the year.760. 8 


LOMMOND, a lake in the county of 


Lenox, in Scotland, which runs almoſt 
the whole length of the county. 


LOMWIA, in zoology, the name of a 
webfooted water fowl, common on the 
engliſh ſhores, about the ſize of a com- 


mon duck. 


-LONCHITIS, 8PLEENWORT, in botany, 


a genus of the x, nn filicumclats of 
plants, the fructifications of which are 


arranged into lunulated ſeries, and diſ- 
poſed ſeparately under the ſinuſes of the 


eaves. | 


The leaves of this plant are of uſe in 
healing wounds, and in preventing in- 
flammations of them; they are alſo uſed 


plants, che 

corolla whereof conſiſts of two valves, 

the lower is narrow, lanceolated, convo- 
luted, acuminated, and of the length of 


follow the windings of tle ſtreets ; the 
_ greateſt breadth is two miles and'a half, 
and the circumference of the whole fix- 


eaſy to meaſure it exactly, on acconnt _ 
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teen or ſeventeen miles, but it is not 


of its irregular form. 'The principal 3 
ſtreets are generally level, exceeding well / 
built, a | 


whoſe houſes and ſhops make a 'mnch 


| better figure than theſe of any tradeſmen 


in Europe. People of diſtinction uſually 
reſide in elegant ſquares, of which there 
are great numbers at the weſt end of the 


- town near the court. What moſtly con- 


tributes to the riches and glory of this 
city, is the port, whither feveral thou- 
ſand ſhips of burden annually reſort 
from all countries, and where the great- 


eſt fleets never fail to meet with wealt 


merchants ready to take off the rich 


cargdes. The number of people in the 
whole city are computed to be about 
one million. 


LONDONDERRY, a city of Ireland, in 


the province of Ulſter, and county of 


Londonderry, fituated on the river 


Mourn, near its mouth, in welt long. 


7400, north lat. 54* 52", ; 
LONG, an epithet given to whatever ex- 


ceeds the 8 25 ſtandard of length: thus, 
we ſay, à long-boat, long accent, Ge. 
See the articles BoaT and ACCENT, 


LONGEVITY, length of life. See the 


articles LiFE-and AGE. : 
Lord Bacon obſerves, that the ſucceſſion 


of ages, and of the generation of men, 
| ſeems no way to ſhorten the length of 


human life, fince the age of man, down 
from Moſes's time to the preſent, has 
ſtood at about eighty years, withput 


gradually declining, as one might have 
expected; but doubtleſs there are times 


againſt the ſpleen ; the root is aperient 


And diuretic. * 7 
LONDON, the metropolis of Great Britain, 
where the firſt meridian is fixed on the 


britiſh maps, lies in 519 32! north lat. on 
the river Thames, and the greateſt part 
on the north · ſide of that river. The form 
of London, including Weltminſter and 


> aa, comes pre:ty near an oblong 
9 


uare, five miles in length, if meaſured, 


wherein men live to a longer or ſhorter 
age, in every country; and they generall 

3 5 lon ek red, whoſe times afford 
but a ſimple diet, and give greater oc- 
cahon to bodily core ; and ſhorteſt 
lived, whoſe times are more polite, or 
abound in luxury and eaſe 5 but theſe 
things have their changes and revolu- 
tions, whilſt the ſucceſſion of mankind 
holds on uninterrupted in its courſe: and 
no queſtion but the ſame is the caſe in 
other animals, as neither oxen, horſes, 


| ſheep, Sc. have had their term of life 


ſhortened in the latter ages, and therefore 


in a direct line from Hyde-Park to the, the lives of creatures were at once 


abridged by the deluge, and the like may: 
happen 


end of Limehouſe, and ſix miles, if we 


happen from other grand accidents, as 


pafticular inundations, long continued 


.LONGIMETRY, the art of meaſuring 
lengths, both acceſſible, as roads, Sc. 
and inacceſſible, as arms. of the fea, Cc. 


Europe, ſituated on the river Alpheus, 


Aroughts, earthquakes, Cc. 'The' ſame 


cold, northern countries are generally 
;- Jonger lived than thoſe of the ſouthern 
regions 3 that high ſituations are more 
. conducive to long life than low ones; 


and that the particular countries remark- 
... able. for long lived - inhabitants are, 


Arcadia, ZEtolia, hither India, Braſil, 
Ceylon, Britain, Ireland, the Orkneys, 


vnd the. weſtern Iſlands. - The greateſt 


. -nftances of longævity in theſe our iſlands, 
. are that of old. Parr, who lived almoſt 


7 2914 


who lived 269 years ; or of the counteſs 
.. Deſmond, or Mr. Eckleſton, both of 
Ireland, who each exceeded 140 years. 
LONGFORD, a county of Ireland, in the 
Province of Leinſter, . bounded/ by the 
„county of Leim and Cavan on the 
north, by Meath on the eaſt and ſouth, 
and by Roſcommon on the weſt. 
LALONG-1SLAND, an iſland belonging to 
+ New-York in north America, lying be- 


41% zel north lat. 


It is ſeparated by a narrow channel from is always equal to the ang e at the pole, 


„the continent of New York and Con- 


necticut, and contains three counties, 


vix. Queen's County, Suffolk County, 
and Richmond County. 


, See MEASURING, DISTANCE, CHAIN, 
-.. THEODOLITE,CIRCUMFERENTOR,&c. 
'LONGINICO,: a town of the Morea in 


fifty miles ſouth of Lepanto; being the 


-.._ antient Olympia, where Hercules inſti- 


w 


tuted the Olympic games. See OLYMPIC. 


4 LONGISSIMUS post, in anatomy, a 


very complex, long and narrow muſcle, 
ſituated between the 1 apophyſes and 
the ſacro- lumbaris, from which it is di- 


author obſerves, that the inhabitants of 


263 years; of Jenkins, of Vorkſhire, 


;.,,aweeg 71 and 74 weſt long. and in 


* 


ee, 
erfully both by the multiplicity and ih- 
ſertions of its fibres, in ſuſtaining the 
vertebrie of the back and lions, wild 


extended, whether in ſitting or ſtanding, 
and in preventing their finking under the 


weight of the Y, or any additional 
burden. It aſſiſts in performing, or coun- 
terballancing all the motions and in- 


flections which theſe vertebrz; eſpecially 
thoſe of the loins,' are capable of in all 


poſtures of the body. And in this, it 


alſo bears ſome reſemblance to the in- 


_ ferior or vertebral portion of the ſplenius. 


And theſe two muſeles on each fide; and 


the ſacro-Jumbares, are of the number of 


thoſe called vertebrales obliqut diver- 
genes. s 75 


LONGISSIMUS OCULE. See the article 
.  OBLIQUUsS SUPERIOR, - | 


* 
- 


L 


LONGITUDE of a ar, in aſtronomy, an 


arch of the ecliptic, intercepted between 
the beginning of - aries, and the point- of 
the ecliptic cut by the ſtar's circle of lon 
gnude. See CiRCLB,' &c, | 7 
ONGITUDE of @ place, in geography, is an 
arch of the equator intercepted between 


the firſt meridian, and the meridian paſ- 


ſing through the propoſed place; which 
formed by the firſt -meri 


meridian of the place. 1 


ian, and the 


7 
*** 


The firſt meridian may be placed dt 


pleaſure, paſſing are any place, as 
iſt, 


London, Paris, Teneriff, @c. but amon 
us, is generally fixed at London : a 


the longitudes counted from it will be 


either eaſt or weſt, according as they lie 


on the eaſt or weſt ſide of that meridian. 


The difference of longitude between two 


places upon the earth is an arch of the 
equator comprehended between the two 
meridians of theſe places; and the great- 


eſt poſſible is 180?, | when the two places 
lie on oppolite meridians. 


+... vided by a fatty or cellular line; but, at 


. 4 
nd 


the lower part, they, are confounded to- 


gween the ſacro-lumbaris and tranſver- 


. gether. It covers the ſemiſpinalis or 
tranſverſo- ſpinalis dorſi, and ſemi - ſpi- 
nalis lumborum. Its upper part lies be- 


Alis colli. This muſcle, and the ſacrolum- 


buaris are common to the back and loins. 


The longiſſimus dork is an aſſiſtant to 
the ſacro:Jumbaris, eſpecially to its ver- 


tebral portion, which it helps very pow- 


Since the parallels of latitude always de- 
creaſe, the nearer they approach the pole; 
it is plain, a degree upon any of them 
mult be leſs than a degree upon the equa- 
tor, in the ratio of the co-fine of the 
latitude to the radius. Hence, as. the 
radius is to the co-fine of any latitude; 
ſo is the minutes of difference of longi- 
tude between two meridians, or their dif- 
ference in miles upon the equatar, to the 
diſtance of theſe two meridians on. the 


parallel of that latitude, in miles. And, 


by this theorem, is the following table 
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A Table, ſhewing how many miles Indies, as thoſe commiſſioners, or the - 

. anſwer'to-a. degree of longitude, at every major part of them, ſhall chooſe: for the 
(degree of latitude. * = experiment, without losing their long 
4 „ 5 tude beyond the limits before - mentioned. 
The French, Dutch, Spaniards, -and i 
+ other nations, have likewiſe offered ne- 
- wards for the ſame purpoſe. © + "i 


8 Miles]; ile F Miles f 


* 
FN —  — — 


— 1 — 
24J54· Lill 


- 4 1459-99 Since by the motion of the earth r]¹ d 
24 * 39. 97 fl 54: 328 49-25 its axis, every point upon its ſurface de- 
3159-93851 5 3-934[49. 39-36 ſcribes the circumference of à circle, or 
- | 4159-®6]27153:4$1159,35- . $609, in twenty-four hours time, it; is 
e- 215 9971050137 _ . plain it muſt deſcribe 15% in one hour, 
; { $159-67]29157-471152139-94 . becauſe 359 = 15, Hence the 'difference 


- | 7159-54301: 96115 3136-21] 
_ | $159-621[3115 14435413527 
. | 91$9-261132 $0.$8115 5134.41 
_ © Jroſ59-081[33} 50432115813 3-55 

», [1]53-891]34149+74157132-63 


of longitude may be converted into time, 
by allowing one hour for every fiſteen 
degrees, and eee for minutes: 
alſo difference of time may be converted 


I-13 cat "3 into difference of longitude, by allowin 
1525 73 575 38679 fifteen degrees for every hour, and” Pro- 

6 15 "14 AGE portionally for a greater or | leſs" time. 

4 157.8537229. | Conſequently. y knowing ee one, 8 


can eaſily find the other. 
Whatever contrivance, therefore, ſhews 
the hours of the day, at the ſame ab- 


1 | od ſolute point of time, in two different 
Þ9 a4 14-50 1 14 3 plates, likewiſe ſeryes to find the differ 
42156. 0A. 16067 3.44 900 


No fince an eclipſe of the moen pro- 
| + ceeds from nothing elſe but an interpo- 
ſition of the _ between her and the 
fun, by which means ſhe is prevented 
from refleRinie the light ſhe would other- 
- wiſereceive fromthe ſun, the moment that 
any part of her body begins to be deprived 
of the ſolar rays, it is viſible to all thoſe 
people who can ſee her at the ſame time ; 
whence if two or more different pesple, at 
two or more different places, obſerde the 
times when it firſt began or ended, or 
note the time when any number of digits 
was eclipſed, or when the ſhadow be- 


- $22155-63]165]42 +4 316512 2.48 
$2 3155-23]]46!4.1-68 8 


Lonotrunk, in navigation, the diſtance 
of a ſhip or place, eaſt or weſt, from ano- 
ther, reckoned in degrees of the equator. 
As the diſcovery of a method to find the 
| longitude would render voyages ſafe and 
expeditious, and alſo preſerve ſhips and 
the lives of men; the following rewards 
have been offered by act of parliament, as - 
- an encouragement to any perſon who ſhall 
Aiſcover a proper method for finding it out: 


; the author or authors of any ſuch method, gins to cover or quit any remarkable ſpot, 
D | ſhall be entitled to the ſum of io, ol. the difference of thole times (if 'there be 
if it determines the longitude to one de- any) when compared: together,” will give L 

. 5 22 of a great circle; to 15,0001. if it the difference of longitude between the 
5 etermĩnes the ſame to two: thirds of that places of obſervation-. r 000-1 

A _ diſtance ; and to 20, oool. if it deter- The longitudes of places may aàlſe be 
5 mines the ſame to one half of the ſame determined from the obſervations of ſblar 
* diſtance; and that half of the reward eelipſes, but theſe being | incumbered 
4 ſhall be due and paid when the com- with the conſiderations of parallaxes; are 
5 « miſſioners of the navy, or the major not near ſo proper as thoſe of tile moon 
J part of them, agree that any ſuch. method are; and each of theſe happening but 
N extends to the ſecurity of ſhips within rarely, another excellent expedient has 
85 _ eighty geographical miles of the ſhores, been thought of, and that is the eelipſes 
e which are places of the greateſt danger; of jupiter's ſatellites. See JUPITER\ 

, ani the other half, when a ſhip, by the Now as neither Jupyer nor any of his 
le appointment of the ſaid commiſſioners, attendants have any native light of their 
10 or the major part of them, ſhall thereby” own, but ſhine with a borrowed light 


actually ſail over the ocean, from Great 


ua | From the. ſun, it happens that each of 
Britain to any ſuch port in the Weſt- 


theſe, in every revolution about jupiter, 
0 
\ 


8 
2 
* 1 


in each revolution of the fatellite there 


* 


* 


* 


o 

faſfers two eclipſes, one at their entrance 
into the ſhadow, the other at the entrance 
of their paſſage behind his body; whence 


are four remarkable appearances, by the 


- obſervation of any one of which the bu- 


fineſs may be done, wiz. one at the en- 


trance into the ſhadow, and one at the 
. emerſion out of it; one at the entrance 


behind the body, and another at the 
- coming out; but the latter of theſe, wiz. 


the ingreſs. and egreſs of the ſatellite, 


into and from under the body, is not ſo 
much regarded by 
n 


.ammerſion-into a 


aſtronomers as the 
out of the ſhadow, 


; becauſe, in the former, the difficulty of 
; pronouncing the exact time is very great, 


a 


. equally 


i requiring, in each obſerver, eyes 
4 and ſtrong, and telleſcopes 


equally large; hut the obſervation of the 


Fe; 
Pe 


Former of theſe, iz. the immerſion into, 


and emerſion aut of the ſhadow, is eaſy 
practieable, becauſe the quick motions 


of the ſattellites plunge them ſo quick 

- Into the ſhadow of jupiter, that it is no 

_. difficult matter to pronounce, by any 

teleſcope by which they may be ſeen, the 

E _. exact time of their immerſion and emer- 

=. fon, as any one may ſoon be ſatisfied, if 

me will but try the experiment. | 
No, inaſmuch as each of theſe happens 

=— _ at the ſame moment of abſolute time, 

ji two or more perſons, in different places, 

note the time of obſervaticn, theſe, when 

-.” compared together, will give the differ- 


ence-of longitude between the two places 


of obſervation. And, when we conſider 
the great number of theſe eclipſes that 


happen every year, there being more 


|... viſible in one year than there are days in 
it, and, conſequently, but few nights 


when jupiter may be ſeen, (and which 


is near eleven months of the year) but 


that an eclipſe of one or other happens, 


und ſometimes two or three in a night; 


the eaſineſs with which they may be 


made, there requiring only a teleſcope 


of eight or ten feet in length, which 
may be almoſt managed with the hand; 
and the little likelihood there is of miſ- 
ſing the times of ingrels or egreſs, they 


being in a manner momentaneous; and 


; laſtly, the great exactneſs to which they 
would give the difference of longitude, 


it being certainly as exact as the latitude 


can at preſent be taken; it is much to 


be wondered at, that the more ſkilful 


..- part of our ſeamen have fo long neglected 
them, and eſpecially in the ſeveral ports 
into which they fail, fn 

| * 
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Beſides theſe, there is another method 
equally * expeditious, and certain; 


computed to the meridian of ſome 
| when a good theory of the moon ſhall be 
obtained, will ſhew the difference of 

longitude of thoſe place. 


agreeable 


The chief objection againſt 


— 


and that is, the appulſes of the moon to 
certain fixed ſtars, and their occulta. 


tions by the interpoſition of her body; 
for, the moon finiſhin 
the ſpace of twenty-ſeven days, ſeven 
hours, forty- three minutes, there are hut 
few clear nights, when the moon does not 
; pals over or fo near. to ſome fixed. ſtar, 
that her diſtance from it, or the time 
of her viſible conjunction with it, ma 

be eaſily obſerved by the teleſcope and 
micrometer only 3 and theſe when com- 


her revolution in 


pared together, or with the viſible time 
place 


Mr. Flamſteed has given us the places of 


near 1000 fixed ſtars, confirmed by ſe- 


veral obſervations that lie within the 


zodiac, each of which will be covered 
by the moon and the reſt of the planets, 
in one revolution of their node; ſo that 
_ ſearce one night can happen but ſome or 
other of them will de eclipſed, or ap- 
proached ſo near unto, as to come with- 
in the compals of a teleſcope, in one 
palace of the earth or other: add to theſe 


\ 
: 


the eclipſes of jupiter's ſatellites,” and it is 


ſcarce poſſible that any clear night can 
happen, but the heavens afford us ſome 
znomenon or other, by - 
which the longitude of any place may 


* 


be duly aſcertained. 


- 


In the Philoſophical TranſaRions, ne r, 
we have an account of a ſucceſsful ex- 


periment made with two pendulum- 
watches by major Holmes, in a voyage 
from the coaſt of Guinea homewards. 


This and ſome other ſucceſſes encouraged 


monſieur Huygens ſo far, that, after he 
had improved the ſtructure of theſe 
watches, he publiſned an account at large 


for the ſhewing how and in what manner 


theſe watches are to be uſed in finding 
the longitude at ſea, with directions for 
adjuſting of them and keeping a journal 
by them; which account the curious 
reader may ſee at large in the Philoſo- 
phical Tranſactions, n? 47. 

pendulum- 
clocks and watches, is the effects that 
heat and cold have upon the ſpring and 


pendulum, which makes the ſpring in 


watches draw ſtronger at ſome times than 


- at other times, and cauſes the pendulum 
to lengthen and ſhorten, according as the 
| weather is hotter or colder ; but theſe 


effects 


t 


— | N 

Loxcsrups * motion, . late 
philoſophers, is the diſtance which the 
center of any moving body runs through, 
as it moves on in en Une. 
- pticle MoTIoN. : * x, 

LONGEEUDINAL, in general, bees 
ſomething placed lengthwiſe : thus ſome 
.of the 2 the veſſels in the human 
body are placed * others 


Ne 220 W 
GINA, in botany, à name uſed by 
ſome ſor the lonchitis, See LON CHI IS. 


LONGUEVILLE, a en of : Normandy, 


3 bet —_— 
2 LONG;' an: epithet. given 
- avatomiſts to ſeveral muſcles to by 
: guiſh; them from: others others of the: ſame 
kame, which are called breves or ſhort; 
thus there is the s cubiti, Which 
_ uriles from the inferior coſta of che 
ſeapula : the longus colli,- which ariſes 
from the bodies of the fiye upper ver- 
tebree of the hack, and is inſerted into 
all the. vertabree of the neck ; the longus 
_ radi, which has its origin from the ex- 
terior ſpine of the hutnerus, and its ter- 
3 at the lower end of the radius. 
Ses the article Muscle. 
LONICERA, 8ONEY-SUCKLE, in botaky, 
i 7 of the pentarilirin- nia'dhals 


a ſingle the tube is oblong and 
gibboſe downwards ; the limb is divided 
into five ſegments; one of which is more 
deeply ſerrated than the reſt the fruit is 
_ @ roundiſh umbilicated berry, containing 

two cells; the feeds are- roundiſh and 

——— * 
LON GWV, a town inthe docky of iy 

rain, ten miles neun of Luxem-_ 

burg: eaſt long. 5925 north lat. 490 38“ 
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LOOKING-cLatens," a are 


impervious to the 


LOOM, 


LOGS in the ſea langu 


Loot -GaLR, 2 gentle 3 . 


A- trip. 
LOGON in o 


of ſeveral < 
Too, in the iron-works; — 


-monogynia L00P-ROLES; in a 
ants, the corolla whereof conſiſts? of - 


LO@TS, 


LOPHIWS, in ee 4 
E.. , 2 
zs in ſize equal to allithe reſt of the | 


LOF. 
loofy" 


keep your 


is to ſail inte it doſe by the wind {ot 
up; is to ke iu eee 
the loof, is when a hip that was goin 


eee. 


plane mirrours of glass — bois 
— guts reflect * 5 
of things placed Before them'} for 
r 
en the eating, grim | 2 
or: ng; grind 
6 looki 15 


1 4 Bee 
1 „ ing-glaſes 8. e ee 
5 a frame Cc —— 
ps uſed in all e eee 2 wen. 
ung; for u particular iption which, 
ſee the ane a? — ES 
A "Y hes] 4 Dig 
appears big, when ſeen: aua, 
ſay ſhe loom. 


1 —_— __ NG 
ry - the: lathe 
oi the co 

diver-kind, See Col Tune. 


of a ſou, or block: of caſt iron, br 
or melted off from the reſt m Bd: 


tip, are Rules add 
in the coamings of the hatches of. a hip, 
. „in a elv(e fight. 
or Boxcuuoun, Sotho arte 
Bono. Bi 

$ — Abe 


the head; and body art both of a 
be ſorm 1 there eee 
ſhy pinnules, or * e- 


LoNSDALE, a market: town of Weſt⸗ \ ing the-whole:body-of-the fiſh,” - 


moreland, n five miles ſouth of 


leby 
1088 waofGnddevieat the Med 


Provinces, eight miles weſt of Deventer. LOPPING, amon 


Loo, or -LANTER- 1,003" a game at cards. 
See ths article LANTER<LOD.: 0 
LONOR, ia the ſea · language 

in various ſenſes; thus che loof of a ſhip + 


before the cheſt-tree:3- hence the guns 
hen lie there are called loof-pieces.: 


* 


Of this fiſn there is only one , 
| commonly:known dy the. name — 
piſcatrix. See RNA. 

ga Andeners, . Gut- - 


2k 5 - Irs obſcroable, ay Mr. Miller, that 
is a term uſed moſt old treesy ut ash, m, he 


Sc. are hollow: Web; vhich do 


is that part of der aleft, which lies quit - NR of the urdee, but 


de- 
of 


in their being ſuſſerod to grows] 


fore 22 * I 
* 


near to 3 wind; to boat into 2 4 


ata | 
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moſt, will 


il taken off, are very prejudicial to trees, 
for whic dn they ſhould always be 


Aaken of - cloſe. and ſmooth, and not 


. 1 to the horizon ; and the wound 
-- ſhould be covered with a mixture of loam 


und horſe- dung, to prevent the wet from 


2 entering the body of the tree? however, 
+ Ho-trees/ ſhould be lopped but pollard- 


trees, for nothing is more injurious to 


the growth of timber - trees, than lopping 
off great branches from them. All torts 
ol reſinous trees, or ſuch 1 with 
a milky juice, ſhould be lopped ſparing- 
dy for they. are ſubject to decay when 
often cut. The beſt ſeaſon for lopping 


. -«theſe trees is ſoon after Bartholomew-tide; 


- at-which time they ſeldom bleed much, 
„and the wound ia commonly healed over 


5 before the cold weather comes on. 


LOQUABYR, or -LOCHaBAR; à part of 
+ the county of Inverneis, in Scotland, ſo 
called. See INVERNESS. a 


ob 


LORA; the name of two towns in, Spain, 


done in the province of Granada, and the 
other in Andaluſia. 


LON ben f ny, in the circle 
ot: Upper Saxony, thirty miles north of 
Saxe-Gotha: hg POO OE FI 


| LORCA, town of Spain, in the province 
Murcia, thirty five miles weſt of 


Carthagena. 


*N LORD,-a.title of honour, given to thoſe 


ho are noble, either by birth or creation; 
in this ſenſe it amounts to much the ſame 
© as peer of the realm, or lord of Parlia- 


went. This title is, by the courteſy of 


England, alſo given to all the ſons of 


* -_ +; Qukes and marquiſes, and to the eldeſt 
DID = of earls : and it is alſo a title of 


onour beſtawed on thoſe who are ho- 
nourable by their employments, as lord 


_ ©, advocate, lord chamberlain, lord chan- 


cellor, Sc. See the articles Lord Ab- 
VOCATE, Lord CHAMBERLAIN, Lord 
.- CRANCELLOR, Cc. | 


Lord in law, is a title given to oh gr 
Pho has a fee, and confequently 


Theſe lords are divided into lords meme 


+; and lords paramount. See the articles 


Homag, Mxsxx, and PARAMOUNT, 


LoREDO, a town of Italy, in the Poleſine 
de Rovigo, and territory of Venice, ſitu- 
- ated. on the river Adige, twenty miles 


0 i = 4 , 
2 eat of Rovigo. all 
, * «> * 4 2 4 
x = Bop 8 f * 
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__HYOR HOFF] 
«dung trees of ten or twelve: years old, at LORETTO, a 
| preſerve them much longer, f 
bund will occaſion the ſhoots to grow more 
dite wood-in one year, than they do in 

 — old tops at two or three. Great bows 


the * 
-;;homage of tenants within his. manor. 


, LOTHI 


Por. 


ity of Iraly#in the margul- 
ſate of 3 the 4 's territories, 
145 miles eaſt of Rome. This place is fa- 
mous for the chamber of the blefſedVirgin 
which, according to the roman cathoke 
tradition, was brought” by-angels from 
Paleſtine to Dalmatia; and from thence. 
tranſported over into Italy, and fixed at 


o | 
LORICA TION; ear, in chemiſtry, 
is the covering a glaſs or earthen veſſel 
with a cat or eo à matter able to 
reſiſt he heat, to prevent its breaking in 
the performing an operation that requires 
© great violence of fre 
When veſſels are expoſed naked to the 
greateſt fire, it eaſily happens that they 
. burſt by throwing freſh cold fuel into the 
fire, for the eee of which; the 
operator muſt have recourſe to lorication, 
or coating. Thus is performed in the 
following männer : Take ſome of the 
- ſame matter of Which the muffles and 


crucibles ave made; and inſtead of water 


moiſten it with freſſi blood not yet co- 
agulated and diluted with twice or thrice 


the ſame quantity of Water, to make a 


thin paſte of it, then add to this paſte 
cow's hairs, or other hairs, not very 
long nor ſtiff, and if vou have at 
hand glaſs pulverised and ſifted, it ma 
alſo be of ſervice to mix ſome of it wit 
the reſt, then with this maſs beſmear your 
veſſel with a pencil,” and dry it ; when 
dried, beſmear it a-ſecond' time, and d 
it again ; repeat this a third and fou 
time, till the veſſel be covered over with 
-- cruſt vr coat, one third or fourth part 
of an inch, See CRU 
LORN, the north 


part of Argyleſhire in 
Scotland, bounded by Loch on the 


north; by - Broadalbin' on the eaſt; by 
the reſt of Argylethire on the ſouth; and 
by the ſea ks — 1 297 
LORRAIN, a dutchy formerly belonging 
to the circle of the upper Rhine in Ger“ 
many, but now united to the crown of 
France. It is bounded by the dutchy 
of Luxemburg on the north ; by Alſatis, 
the dutchy of Deux Ponts, and the Pa- 
latinate of the Rhine, on the euſt; by the 
county of Burgundy, on the ſouth ; and 
by Champaign, on the weſt. 
; a county of Scotland, bound- 
ed by the firth of Forth on the north; 
by the German Sea, on the eaſt; by 
© | Clydeſdale,” Pweedate and Merſe, on the 
u. ſouth ; and by Stirling, on the weſt. The 
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TION, lotio, in medicine and pharmacy, LOTTERY, à kind of publie . nen 
4 A 10380 ſpeaking, ſuch walking as _ hazard, frequent in Britain, Franee and 
3 1 the ſkin, by s in- Holland, in order to raiſe money forthe 
de of thoſe deformities which a di- ſervice of the ſtate 3 being appeingedt 
"empered blood ſometimes throws upon with us by the authority of parliament, | 
Fry rather are made by a preternatural and managed by commiſſioners appointed þ 1 
ſecretion ; for according to Quincy, ge- . by the lords ef the treaſury for that 5 
' nerally thoſe diſtempers of the {kin com- rr It conſiſts of ſeveral number of 4 
monly accounted ſigns. of 4 foul, blood, _ -blanks and prizes, which are drawn.out + 3 
' are from thole falts Which are natural in of wheels, one of which contains the 
"the beſt conſtitution, thrown off by the numbers, and the other the correſpond- | 
' cutatieovs glands, which ought to be ing blanks; or prises. In order dc fap- _ 
| | neys; ſo prels private lotteries, it is ordained-that 


5 EGO 


in waſhed, away., through the ki | 

. that inſtead of thoſe inſignificant and re- no perſon ſhall put up any office for be 

1 ' diculous tribes of Iweetners, . which in ſale of any houſe, lands, or goods, Fe. 
he this caſe are frequently uſed, promoting or expoſe the ſame. to ſale by way ot 

ey the urinary diſcharge, or N that lottery, lots, tickets, or numbers, nor 
"of the ſkin by proper waſhes, . friftions, . ſhall they . any L relating 

the! or ointments, or both together, is the only thereto under the penalty of $001. an 

* way to get rid of ſuch diſorders: under likewiſe the adventurers. in ſuch ſales 

the . this Pref 2a ſhall therefore giye ſuch ſhall forfeit double the ſum they had 
the. ext mples.of what is proper for this pur- contributed. Any perſon wo ſhall fell 

nd p. „ though many mix herewith ſuch or deliver any ticket in any foreign Jat-! 
ter "28 are more ſuitable for fomentation. See _ tery, ſhall upon conviction of that of- 

2 the article FOWBNTATION. / ene, forfeit, 2001... A. yearly fum-of 

e To make a repelling lotion: Take li- 24, oool. out of the additional duties on 
1 marge of gold, four ounces ; white wine ſtamped vellum, parchment, and paper, 

ite vinegar, half a pound ; digeſt them to- ſhall be a fund for annuities of three per 
ery may three days, ſtirring it often, and cent. to contributers in a lottery until = 
Bat filtre for uſe. This is proper in . redemption by parliament, and half de 

nay | tettefous eruptions and 8 Which n half-yearly at Chriſtmas and Mid- 
fit \ with heat are apt to break out upon the ſummer to the caſhier of the bank, 89e 

A ſkin z but it is not to be uſed in critical the articles CHAnce, Gaming, S. 

hen breakings out, which are by no means to LOTUS, the sq RE rob ren, 

N bed drove back, but rather encouraged. in botany, a genus of the diadelphia-de- 
1 See the article ERUur rio. Candria clals of plants, the corolla 
vith Jo make a ſtronger repelling lotion: _ whereof is papilionaceous, the vexillum is 
part Take common white vitriol, an ounce; roundiſh, and bent back, with an ob» 

"a crude alum, two drams ; boil them in long concave unguis ; the alz are rounds ! 
win |  bwelye ounces of ſpring-water to eight iſh, and ſhorter.than the vexillumz. the 
the - ounces; take off the ſcum, and put the carina is gibbous underneath, and; ſhut 
by liquor up for uſe, This muſt be boiled above: the fruit is a cylindric pod, con- 
and in an iron -veſſel, becauſe it is ſo. pene- fiſting of two valves, and 7 « 
5 | trating as to run through any other. It two cells: the ſeeds are numerous 3 | 
ing may be diluted with roſe. water, ſo as to 8 D +7 
Jer- make a good collyrium. The uſe of this LOVAGE, in botany, the engliſh-name 
of k yet more miſchievous than the former, for the liguſticum. See LigusTICUM; \; 
tchy if due care be not taken: therefore ſome LOUDAN, a town of France, in the pro- 
atis, other emunRory muſt be in readineſs to vince of Orleanois, and territory of 
Pa. diſcharge what is leſſened by the appli- Poitou, ſituated twenty-five'miles north . 
the cation of this medicine. 25 of Poitiers, „ 
and To make an oily lotion for ſmoothing LOVE- IE, the fruit of a ſpecies of 
ind ſoftening the ſkin, and deterging or ſolanum, a plant cultivated in gardens 
und-. repelling the humours which deform it, among us for the fingularity of ite ap- 

th ; but chiefly to cleanſe away freckles. and © pearance ; the Portugueſe cat this ie 
by RE morphew: Take oil of tartar per de- either raw or ſtewed, as de a ths 

n the ” hJiquium, an ounce zoil of ſweet almonds, jew-families in England. bx 467 | 
The | do drams; roſe-water, four ounces, LOVENDEGEN); a. fortreſs in e Aus 7 
5 Hake them together. ſtrian Netherlands, in tho prabiner k 
JJͤ⁰ TR ‚˖ 
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| Flanders, ſittiated on the eanal between 
Ghent and Bruges, five miles welt from 
+-Ghent, 
1 LOUGHBOROUGH, 'A Hiprkde: town in 
\ Leiceſterſhire, ſituated ten miles north of 
— og D, of dt. Louie, (th 
18, or 7 ovis e 
5 name of a milita order in France inf 
"tated by Louis in 1693. Their 
e are of a flame es nd of com 
"From left to t ; che King 
nd maſter. ere are in it hit eat 
34 „and twenty-four comman 
-the number of knights is not limited. 
At the time of their inſtitutign, the king 
on d his revenue with a fund of three 
red thouſand livres for the penſions 


0 the cominanders and Knights. See 
the croſſes worn by theſe knights, repre- 
-fented in plate CEXII. fi 


Lovts, Exwis, Louis 9 Ox, Ur Lew1- 
BORE, a'Fench Coin.” See Coin. 

LOU ISFAN A,orNzw FRANCE, r 

-of north America, which the Frenc 
bound with the river and lake of Illenois, 
on the north; North Carolina, on che eaſt, 
and the gul N of Mexico on the ſouth : 
tho”-the truth is, they have no right to =y 
* 2 lying eaſtward of the river Meſſa 


Þ overs, 1 reat Poland, in %: 
atinate of Raya IX ve miles 
7 bh rb 15 
LOUREBRANPDER, a town of hither ' 


India, at the mouth of the river Indus, the 


in eaſt long, 65%, north lat. 25%. 
LOUSE, pediculus, in zoology. dee the 
_ -antiele FAU. 

LOV TH, a county of Ireland, in be 

province of Leinſter, bounded . 

8 and Armagh on the north; 

-the tim Channel, on the eaſt; by 44 

Niesch, on the ſouth; and by Cavan, on 
_ ihe wen 


Louru, a market-town of Linchinlüte, 
twenty-four” miles northceaft of Lincoln. 


LOUVAIN, a'city of the Auſtrian Ne- 
therlands, in the Provipce of Brabant, 
"ſituated on the river Dyle, fifteen miſes 
north-ealt of -Bruſfels; 
LOUVESTEIN, a fortreſs of the United 
Provinces, ſituated in the 
Holland; at the confluence of the rivers 
Waal and Maes, fixteen miles eaſt of Port. 
Loo, a city of Siam, in the farther 
Indin, » "ituated in eaſt long. 101%, * 


4 any ſpirituous liquor, by mixing 
: ** 


* 


41 


b 
In this caſe, the bel 


Yrovince of 


188 5 
— among diſtillers, a term 
ie to expreſs the debaſing the ſtrength. 


1 0 2 


Water with it. The ſtandard and market- 
able price of theſe-liquors is fixed in re- 
gerd to a certain ſtrength in then called 
roof ; this is that firength which makes 
them when ſhook in a vial, or poured 
*from on high into a glaſs, retain-a * 6 
or crown o ee for ſome time. 
this ſtate, {pi rits eonſiſt of about half 
pure or totally inflammable ſpirit, and 
balf water; and if any foreign or home 
irits are to be expoſed to ſale, and are 


1 — to have that proof wanting, 1 
ers; 


any body will duy it till it has 
_ diffilled again, and brought to that 
ſtrength; and if it is above that freng! 
: 15 proprietor uſually adds water to it 'to 
" it down to that ſtandard, See the 
cle PROOF. 
1555 is another kind of lowering among 
"the retailers of ſpirituous liquors to 00g 
vulgar, by reducing it under the ſtand- 
ay proof: whoever has the art 
* without deſtroying the bubble 
* J which is eaſily done by means o 
me addition that gives a greater te- 
_ nacity to the part "he ſpirits, will de- 
ceive all that 7 * this proof alone. 
way to judge of 
uors is by the eye and tongue, and 
eſpecially by the hk Papal called. by 
dxometer. See HYDROMETER. _ 
LOXA, a city of Peru, 200 miles eaſt 
of Payta: weſt Tong, 77* ſouth lat. 5. 
LOxI A, in the linnæan Harm of 200lo 
e name of a genus of birds of 
order of the paſſeres ; the diſtinguiſhi 
characters of Which are, that the 965 


is plain, equal and whole, the beak large 
thick and ort, and crooked and convex 
both ways. | 


Of this genus is the croſs-hill, called in 
8 places the ſhel}; appl 6, ſuppoſed to 
de the tragon of the * t is about 
the ſize of the green-finch, and much of 
the ſame ſhape. It has a forked tail, 
and the chap 8 of its bill are K bent, that 
the points kross one anoth whence 
the name. See plate CLXIV. "fig. 1. 
LOXODROMICS, the art of ce a. 


mg: See SAILING. 
w 8 a. town of Spain, in the province 
ogy, 3 twenty fog miles weft * 

35 ci Granada. 

LOZENC 25 LOZANGE, rhombas, in 
"metry, a quadrilateral. figure, my . 
3 of four equal and arallel tides, t two 

" whoſe oppoſite angles are acute, and 
55 other two obtuſe: the diſtance be- 
tween the two obtuſe ones being always 
equal to the ä ö one ſide: 1 3 


Love 
| the fides are unequal, this figure | is called 


a rhomboides. 
Le in — 1 a rhombus, or 
figure of equal ſides, but unequal angles, 
_ reſembling a quarry of glaſy in our old 
windows, placed erect, point- ways. It 
is in this figure, that all unmarried 
gase and widows hear their coats 
; - arms, becauſe, as ſome fay, it was 
che figure of the amazonian ſtyeld ; or as 
others, becauſe it is the antient figure of 
the ſpindle. Plate CLXTE fg. 6. re- 
preſents. an ordinary of lozenges. | 
| The lozenge differs from. the 1 5 in 
that the 2 is n in the mid 
| radar dorms. erg 
LOZENGE, in pharmacy, 5 ame wi . 
_ "what is 3 called troche, See ti 
article TROCHE, 
LUBAN, a town of Livonia, ſeventy Sie 
eaſt of Riga, ſubject to Ruſſia, 


| LUBEC, A city and port-town of Ger- 


many, in the circle of Lower Saxony, 
and dutchy of Holſtein, fitnated ten miles 
ſouth-weſt of the Baltic ſea : eaſt long. 
10% 35 north lat. 34 . 
LUBEN, a town of Germany, in the cir- 
cle of Upper Saxony, 158 marquiſate of 
Lufatia: eaſt long. x4* 2 5, north lat. 5a“. 


LUBEN, a town of Bohemia, in the pro- 


vince of Sileſia, twenty-two miles north- 
weſt of Breflaw. ; E * 

LUBLIN, a city of Poland, in the palati- 
To of the ſame name : ealt long, nog 

, north lat. 1 

LU OW, a town 57 Poland, in the pala- 
tinate of Cracow : eaſt long, 20* 300 
north lat. 49% 300. 

LUC,''a town of Provence, in, France, 
twenty-three miles north-eaſt of Toulon. 

Loe, is alſo a town of France, in the pro- 

vince of Dauphine, thirty-two miles ſouth 
of, Grenoble. 


LUCAR, or Fr. Lucan, a port-town, of 


Spain, in the province of Andaluſia : welt 
long. 62 165 , north lat. 3642. 


St. Le $ alſo a town of Andaluſia, i in 


Spain: : "weſt long. $9 12“, north lat. 


7% 20. 

St. LUCAR is all the name of another town 
of Spain, fifteen miles weſt of Seville. 
LUC NO, a town of the dutchy of 
Milan, fituated on the lake of Maggiore, 

but ſubje& to Switzerland. 


LUCAYA, or BAHAMArISLANDS. See 


the article BaHaMA, 

LUCCA, the Ly var of the republic of the 
ſame name in Italy, ſituated twelve miles 
eaſt of the Tuſcan ſea ; ealt long. 439 


UE 43* 75 : 


Lie). 


St. Lucia, one of the 


The territory of this et able * 
About twenty 0 miles long, al ep 7 
broad, and the ordinary revenues of the 
tate about 30,0001, per mum 1 

LUCERA, a town of Italy, in the Y 
dom of Nantes, and territory of the 
N calt Jong. 26% C north lat. 

i? 2 

LUCERN, the ca pital of the canton of the 
fame name in Switzerland, ſituated, on 
the lake Lucern, to Which it PE 

2. 47 


- Hame; eaſt long. 87 1½ nart 


It ſtands in a plain almoſt urroand 
with, .mountains. The canton itſelf, | 

_ which is inhabited by papiſts, is abqut 
fifty miles Jong, and thirty broad... 

LVE RNA, a town of Italy, in the terri- 
+ tory of Piedmont, fifteen wiles ſouth, of 
Turin. 

LuCERNA, in ichthyology, a name 
to a fiſh more commonly "known by . 
of uranoſcope. See URANQSCOPE.. 22D 

LUCERNE, in botany, &c.. a plant fre- 

quently cultivated. in the manner of ele 

ver, and known among authors by. 
names of medica and medicago. Ses 
article MEgDICaGo. 
The leaves of this plant grow three 12 a 
joint, like thoſe of clover ;. its ſtalks are 
| 2 and after mowing, immediately 
ſpring. up again from the ſtubble er cht 
mps. It is made into hay in the ſame 
e as ſaint · foin, but ſnould he mow - 
| _ pon it Te it fee i . 
elt and moſt fatten in the world 
for cattle ; but 26d hy je en with cap- 
tion, otherwiſe it will a, them to fwell, 

x * A article Hay, = 

a town of Spain, in the province 
of Valencia, thirty 1 7 ſouth of the 
city of Valencia. 

LUSIA- isrAup, one of the Caribe 

illands in America, ſituated ſeyenty miles 
north-weſt of Barbadoes, being twenty- 
two miles long, and eleyen broad. 

Cape Verd. iſlands | 
in Africa, lying in weſt long. 25% N 
lat. 169 301. 

LUGHD „ ELIA in lunatics, the ti 
wherein they appear to be in their ane. 
See the article e, 

eg 


LUCIDA, in aſtronomy, 
iven to 2 fixed ſtars a0 accoprs of 


their ſuperior e 2 
goronæ, a ſtar of the ſe 
in the northern crown z the ho oe 
or cox hydrz.z and to lucida ⁊ ſtar 


of the firſt mee in N 
lation · | et 


We 


LUCIGNAN o, 


hydre, 


— Ez 


E UG 
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LUCIGNANO, a town of Italy, in he LUGANO, a town of Italy, in the duteby 


| ” dutchy of Tuſcany, fituated in eaſt long. 
„„ 10, +... 
=. EUCIOPERCA, the  PIKE-PEARCH,. or 
: BRAsSE, in ichthyology, à ſpecies of 
3 with two large teeth on each fide: 
| grows frequently to two feet in length; 
its head is large, and compreſſed; its 
©  Hfeaſt flat; and the belly convex, as is 
"the back; and the fins are ſituated as re- 
: 1 in plate CLXIII. fig. 1. 
LUENn Ver Fn to, of JACK, ip 190 o- 
- Jogy, a ſpecies of eſox, with a deprel 
e gots the article Es0x. 5 wh 
The pike grows to a confiderable fize, 
Hut uſually is found from fourteen inches 
to two feet in length: it is all over varie- 
"gated with round yellowiſh ſpots, It is a 
Well known and very voracious fiſh, See 
late CLXUL fig: 2. 


FS... 
* 
per 


P 


For the method of fiſhing it, ſee the - | 
- nicles Fis nin and Huxi Nc. 5 


Lues MARINUS, the name of two fiſhes, 
- otherwiſe called hake and ſphyræna. 


XL.UCON, a town of France, in the terri- 


"tory of Poictou, fituated ' fifteen miles 
north of Rochelle. C 
 LUCONIA, or ManiLLa, the chief of the 

* Philippine iſlands, ſituated between 12 7® 

And 123* caſt long. and between 129 and 
5 19 of north lat. 88 

TU DLOW, a borough of Shropſhire, fitu- 

"ated on the river Corve, eighteen miles 

© ſouth of Shrewſbury. It ſends two mem- 

* bers to parliament. V 

_ LUVDVUS HELMON TH, in natural hiſto- 


1 5 * n 
R e 


= partitions. See SEPTARIAx. 
' LUDWIGIA, in Aerts a genus. of the 
" tetrandria-monogynia claſs of plants, the 
corolla whereot conſiſts of 12 7 plane, 
patent, equal petals, of an obverſely cor- 
dated figure: the fruit is x quadragonal 
* obtuſe capſule, ſurrounded with the cup, 
und coronated with it at the extremity : 
it conſiſts of four cells, and opens in four 
places at once: the ſeeds are numerous 
im. 3 
Es, among phyſicians, is, in general, 
= uſed for a diſeaſe of any kind; but, 
1 „in a more particular ſenſe, is reſtrained 
to contagious and peſtilential dileaſes : 
"thus the Tues gallica, or venerea, ſignifies 
"the "venereal diſeaſe; See VENEREAL, 
*Pox, ConSUumPTION, Se. 


# the article Loor. PRINT 
| 100, a river of Wales, which paſſes by 
Monmouth, and falls into the Severn ar 


Chepſtow. 


* 
* 7 
on » * * * 6 * ++ 
* 4 
_ 


"'xy, a name given to the ſeptariæ with 


| LVFF, or Loo, in the ſea- language. See 


of Milan, fituated'on the lake Lugano, 
; twenty, miles north-weſt of Coo. 
LUGGERSHAL, a  borough-town,. ten 


miles north of Saliſbury. It ſends two 


members to parlament. 
LUGO, a city and biſhops. ſte..of Spain, 
_ lixty miles eaſt of Compoſtella ; _ welt 
_ ng: 7* 5&, and'north lat; 43* s'. 
LUJULA,. in botany, a, name ſometimes 
E Firen {any 9757 r NOOR 
KE, or go/þel of St, LUKE, a canonical 
of the ew Teſtament. 
Some think it was properly St. Paul's 
goſpel, and that when that apoſtle ſpeaks 
© of his goſpel, he means what is called 
St. Luke's, . Irenzus ſays, that St, Luke 
" Vigeſted into writing what St. Paul 


2 
bt 


with the aſſiſtance of St. Paul. | 
% St. Luke, fays a modern writer, is; 
vs 7 copious, and flowing in his 
language, and has a wonderful and 
„ entertaining variety of ſelect circum- 
„ ſtances in 155 narration of our Sa- 
« viour's divine actions. He acquaints 
„% us with numerous pallages of the 
„ evangelical. hiſtory, not related by any 


Nazianzen tells us, that St. Luke wrote, 


„„ neat, clear and flowing; with a na- 
„ tural and eaſy, grace: bs ſtyle. is ad- 
% mirably accommodated to the deſign 
© of his hiſtory; it had a good deal of 
4 reſemblance to that of his great maſter. 
St. Paul; and like him, he had a 
learned and liberal education. I be- 
, lieve he had been very converſant with. 


the, beſt claſſics; for many of his 


% words and expreſſions are exaQly pa- 
4 rallel to theirs.” Blackwall's Sacred 
6’. 
St. LUKE the evangeliff's.day, a feſtival in 
the chriſtian church, obſerved on the 18th 
of October. 8 
LULA, a town of ſwediſh Lapland, fitu-, 


_ "ated at the month of the river of the 


ſame name, on the weft ſide of the Both- 


nie gulph: caſt long. 217, north lat. 


649 3c“. 


: £2: HG > e 
LULA-LAPMARK, a province of Sweden, 


bounded on the north by that of Torne; 
on the eaſt, by the Bothnic gulph; on 
the ſouth, by Pithia-lapmark; and on 


the welt, by Norway. 


about the loins, as that preceding fevers 


and agues. See the articles FEVER and 
8 


Parten to the gentiles ; and Gregory 


other evangeliſt; both in his golpel.. 
and apoſtolical acts, he is accurate and 


LUMBAGO, in medicine, denotes à pain 


FR 2 — % = þ 
a — 8 bs 4 +4 

4 > 2 
R „ „„ 


a * r 
_ *or an spithet tc di 


LUNA, 


Lunx, ameng 


ON. 


been to the arteri 
and veins Which ſpread over tlie . 
if inguiſh thoſe branches 
of the me Which carry the blood to the 
- muſcles” of tlie Joins; to "thoſe of the ab- 
dom n, and other of the circumyjacent 
„ Anck alſo to certain veins which | 
bring 3 the blood from the loing into 

the trunk of the vena cava. 93 


LUMBRICAL, u name £ yen to four 
to 


muſcles of the fingers, an as many of 
the toes. "They are in each called the 


_ flexors of the firſt phalanx ; thoſe of the 
: "gon ariſe deep and tendinous, and are 
erte 


A into the firſt phalanges on the 


have their origin from the tendon of the 


muſculus er 
rior part 


orans, and from the inte 
the calcaneum: their termi- 


ral toes; 


zoolog See the article Worm. 805 
article Mock. 
chemiſts, 


able „ 
See the article SILVER. | 


LUN AR, ſomething belonging to the moon; 


thus we ſay lunar month, lunar year, 
lunar dial, Tunar eclipſe, Oe. See the ar- 
ticles, Moon, MonTH, VAR, Ce. 


LUNA TI A perſon affected with luna cy, 
dme cure of Which is to be attempted” 
_ evacuations” of all kinds; a6 Fall 


; vomiting, e cathartics, Oc. See MADNESS, 
A lunatie is defined by our-lawyers to be 
a perſon Who js fometimes of a ſound _ 
mind, aud at other times not ſo; in 
- which laft caſe, he js ſaid to be u cb 

tis, A lunatic, while in this ſtate, 
: 775 chargeable with any criminal act, 

£ 


ept an attempt upon the perſon of the 
- king and, therefore, where a 


and is puniſhed in the 


yet to prevent miſchief, he may be con- 
fined in pre. till he 


ſenſes. 


1 199 q 1 | . 
e. "But in fach caſe, tho "ds are 
" ſeized by the king upon a commiſſion of 


lunsey, and he grants the cuſtody of the 
" Junatic,. fine computo re 


nation is at Wert phalanx of the ſeve- LUND; 


n aſtronomy, th the ingen. See the LUNDEN, A 24 


LUNENBURG; the capita”! ae unge 


LON 


ud, that 4 
without an account to be rendered; 15 


the Junatic becomes afterwards of a ſound 


have an action of . 
8 cou fer the * ts. 


„ he ma 
It is ordained, that 


the king ſhall provide that the lands * * 


1 be ſafely kept, that he and his 
be 3 out of the 2 
oY the reſidue delivered to him When 
cock to his right mind, the king takin 
nothing te Himfelk; any deed br contract 
made by.a Junatic, may be Tet aſide y 


- fide next the thumb: 'thoſe of the toes . his next heir, but not by himſelf ; 2 
where 5 Haga Rl urchaſed, if be 7 
E 


_ cover; h 937 Angry, 


may agree to It, 


aſter which bis heirs 


LUNDEN," 


'Htuated" uhr 


miles eaſt M Co 


dle of 8 arc 


in 9 "all | 
"Britol-dhanne wi longs 4 307 9 


lat. 619 25⁰ꝗ4 * 


of the fame name, thirty e E 
of Hamburg 3 in 88 es | 
lat. 5335 


LUNGS, a part of the and 


on in- 
eites a lunatic to commit a criminal ac- 


tion, he is, in the eye of the law, a prin- 
cipal offender, - 


fame manner as if he committed it him- 
ſelf. Buttho' a lunatic is not puniſhable, 


up, and chained, if 


a 


ce may 
aintenance. 


perſon be a luna- 


is the 'canfe or inſtrument” np 129 5 
The lungs are the largeſt Bb: of che 


_ thorax: they are ſituated in the two fides 


of it, with the heart as it were betw, 
them ; and are connected, by means 


the mediaſtinum, with the ſternum and 
_ 'vertebrz ; with the heart. 


in adults, it is darker; and in old peo- 


ple, livid, or variegated with black and 
White. When ivflated, they have ſome 


reſemblance to the hoof of an ox; and - 


are convex en the upper fide, and concave 
has recovered his 


unaties or E that wan- 
bs der about, may be apprehended by a ſuſ- 
tice's warrant; locked 

neceſſary ; or ſent to their legal ſettle- 
ment, and two juſtices of 
charge their eſtates for 4 
Commiſſtons of lunacy are iſſued out of 
_  chancery, impowering the commiſſioners | 
to examine whether a 


" ſic, and Fer to — inqueſt of wi, 


underneath.” They are divided into two 


large lobes, the right and left;; the left, 
which is the ſmaller, is divided again into 
two; and the right, which is larger, into 

The membrane with _ 
are ſurrounded, is conti- 
nuous with the pleura, 


three ſmaller ones. 
which the lung 


The ſubſtance 


of the lungs is ſpongeous, or Pe 


and they ſeem, indeed, entirely com 
of a number of ſinall vefiches of! a 25 Ry 


texture, and of a — of — 


not „ It. 


of Sweden, in 
| the province of 8 the. capital 15 | 
e the EARTH WORM, in the derpitoty o ri . 


— 
oy 
: 


the pulmonary veſſels, an 1 jnediately : 
with the aſpera arteria, The colour of 
the lungs, in infants, is a fint flbrid red 


WE, 1 5 all of ad lint woe to Flamfteed, of twenty-four tars. . , 


5 "called from nog | y'o -priefts that fa- | hey bers, and baited w — SOTO 
bo vlous, deim. 5 + his Tn , of fleſh; wherewith to Wer call 


E UP 323 
Wants of the lungs, are Ge pe, enſhe Cicero, aſter 
ia, the bronchial fg y nd vein; the e of the Juperei, 
er wh wg * * bo "Ii Pie, ridicules A 


ud de le about as a lupercus, Men 
7 onen, 1 - . und 1 Tree and par 4 
| The uſes hs tings re; . Te per- birth, Were not aſhamed « 7 
"Form the office of CY by w eh ulo part in he 
J "the blood * attenuated in the” plexus of _cinzens. s. 
: n called the rte 9 9 927 LUPIA, in ſurgery, a, Kind 
| Jo be afſiſtayt to the _— inf . 2 5 o talßa 
1 , and to the ſenſe of fil ing "4 8 , 1 ; 
"8 alſo emutitoties of ey 
ps many other un rtant 0 "hang 4 dee the art icle | 
To give z more ind idea of | „ PINE, . in pot 
e wags and Wen . with re- 0 xe diagdelphia- decandrii 
. to % parts to which they. are Unit the corolja whereof 1s; 0 
we have given 4 plate of them, jn 1 he vexillu ördated r | 
- which they 11 repreſented in two Afer- _ emargin : the alz ate . 
"i gh 7. late CLXIV. fig. . "4 on af. . ſome. lengt 155 | 
_* wher is the 2 1 carina is di 1 
2 the bale : cet 13 % : 
| "ol £0 ye 3 8 ong, coriaceous, comprise 
; hog - to, the . nated pod, containing onſ one 
. | . . ar Bis: yo numerous, roundith, In 
. arterg a ©, the” 3 TY 
i D, artincioh P idee in bot 
br 45 the la belavian and * Ba the HOP, in wang LY See 
A in the i Geer rü the — A 
Wo 4 | sue 1 PE- article : Wor. | 
A vn „„ 
2 UNG-WOR wot q any. + 
* de article Pane 49! 1 
. ser i 
1 e 332 CONN [TUNG lacopterygious 
=> eros tbe cy * ds Ned . _ ba or more officles.in 
4 he eon, See Se LO 5 ty 3 the gi ins. On the back 
2 . in geametry, a fi 2 15 cee ee extends almoſt 
bl A exeicent, c half-moon, 6 We w we a to the vole It is 4 very 
4 ature of Me ſee QUAPRATY Bn ula ns ik four.or five feet 
; NULARITA, 3n botany, the f 152 ade 5 „ 
B af Linnæus. "vo & a ' Tag, » fon conſtella- : 


ny, > 5 


omans 17 e god Pan, ob- in falconry, 4 Gere gathers in 


a bird, with te wings ſuck 


8 parks and ſo 


| 60 01 BE. receive 's nus, © diſtance. .. „See the artſele r | 

' Imtrodbeed the worlkip FRE in Italy; Long,! in geography, a ten 

* the. ceremonies and wagnificence of pa in France, chirt Gay fte wiles denn | 

tat woe encreaſed by. Romulus. n 5 

18 \{eftival. oo Papers Fan naked SATIA, 5 on . f Upper 275 

1 city, er ony, rangen! on 

with i] 3 N 9 55 1 1 ip on mo eaſt;: .by okemia, | 

">... ly imagined that their . and bythe.dytrhy. of Sen), 
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. . thology. See NaGHTINGALE. . 

_- LUCERN. 3 
miles ſouth-weſt of Poitiers, ſituated 

undder the meridian of London, | 


_ LUSITANIA, che antient name of Por 


tugal. See the article PORTUGAL. 
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heels more one wa 


- 


than another, ſhe is 
_ faid to have a luſt | 


t wax. 


LUSTRATION, in antiquity, faerifices - 


or ceremonies by which the antients pu- 


riſied their cities, fields, armies, or peo- 


ple, defiled-by any crime of impurity. 
Some of thele luſtrations were . 


others private. There were three ſpecies - 
or manners of performing luſtration, vix. 


by fire and ſulphur, by water, and by 
Air, which laſt was done by fanning and 
agitating the air round the thing to be 
puriſied. Some of theſe luſtrations were 

neceſſary, that is, could not be diſpenſed 
with, as [titrations of houſes in time of 


* plague, or upon the death of any perſon: 


again were done out of choice, 
and at pleaſure. The public luſtrations 
at Rome were cele every fifth year, 


in which they led a victim tlitvice round. 
tte place to be puriſied, and in the mean 
time burnt a great quantity of pertumes. 


Their country luſtrations, which they 


. called ambarvalia, were celebrated be- 


fore they began to reap their corn : in 
thoſe of the armies, which they called 
armiluſtria, ſome choſen ſoldiers, crown- 


end with laurel, led the victims, which 


Were a cow, - @ ſheep, and a bull, thrice 


- round the army ranged in battle-array in 
the field of Mars, to which deity the paus 
Metims were afterwards ſacrificed, after 


pouring out many imprecations on the 


enemies of the Romans. The luſtrations 


of their flocks were performed in this 
manner: the 


- his 


an offering of milk boiled, wine, a cake 


and millet. As for private houſes, they 
. were luſtrated with water, a fumigation 


of laurel, juniper, olive-tree, ſayin, and 


. perions cazled expiations 
| and the. vitims-piacula. There were 
| alſon kind of luſtration uſed for infants, 
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dee the article 


ſprinkled them 
with pure water, and thri e ſurrounded 
ld with a compoſitian of ſa vin, 
- Jaurel, and brimſtone ſet on fire, and 
. afterwards ſacriſiced to the goddeſe Pales 


lach like 3 and the victim commonly Was 
2 pig. | Luſtrations made for particular 


There were - ven. with F 
common water, ſometimes à little black. -_} 


by which. they w puriied, girls the ay is added » als ne leg (erventor BHI 
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with pure water and ſpittle. 
ticle AMBARVALIA. 


© ues 


See the ar= 


In their luſtratory ſacrifices: the Atheni» 2 


ans facrificed two men, one for the men 
of their city, and the other, for the Wo- 
men. Divers. of . theſe expiations were 
_ auſtere: lome falted, others abſtained from 


all ſenſual plealufes, and ſome, as he 


ielts of Cybele, caſtrated themſelves. 
he poſtures of the penitents were dif- 
to the different tacri- 


ferent, accordin 


fices. The prieſts changed their habits ' 
r- 


formed; white, purple, and black, Were 


according to the ceremony to be 


the moſt. uſual cdlouis. They caſt * 
the river, or at leaſt out of the city, the 
animals or ot ings that had ſerved 


ſome great misfortune wien by chance 


they trod upon them, Part of thele ce- 
remonies were aboliſhed by the emperor 
Conſtantine, and his ſucceſſors ; the reſt 
ſubſiſted till che gothic kings were maſters 
of Rome, under whom they expired, ex- 


cepting what the popes thought proper 1 Wo 


to adapt and bring into the church. 


For the luſtration, or rather expiatian, of 


the antient Jews, lee EXPIATION. 
LUS TRE, the gloſs or brightnels appear- 
ing an any thing, particulatly on magu- 
factures of fülk, Wool, or Ruff. 
likewiſe uſed to dengte the campo 
or manner of giving that glols. | 
The luſtre of uiks is given them by waſh- 
ing in ſoap, then clear water, and dip- 
- 1 alum- water cold. To give 
mufs a beautiful luſtre, for every eight 
ads of ſtuff allow a quarter uf a pound 


ol linſeed F boil it half an hour, and then 


ſtrain it through a cloth, and let it. Rand 


till it is turned almoſt to a jelly : after-. 
wards put an ounce and « half of gum to 


for a luſtration or ſacrifice of atonement, 
and thought themſelves threatned with 


diflalve twenty-four hours; then mix 


the liquor, and put | 

mixture z take jt out, ; it in the ſhade, 
and preſs. it. If once doing is not ſuffi- 
cient, repeat the operation. Curriers 


juice of bar - berries, then with,gum-ara- 


ed together. For coloured Jeatt er, they 


bar · berrĩies and lemon or orange. For 
hats, the luſtre is frequently given with 
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cloth into this 
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give a Juſtre 10 hlack leather firit wih 
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third, and boys the ninth day after their ; 
birth, which ceremony was pertormed | 
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uſe the white of an egg beaien in Wafer, 
Moroccoes have their ſuſtre from juicg of 
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ILT. U "EVT 
© furs, except that for very black furs they paſte with the whites of eggs firſt heal 
g bee a taſte of 'galls, ow, thin ; and this luting is dee 1 
. , © peras, roman alum, ox's marrow,. and be applied to the junftures of the veſſels, | 
other ingredients, | | after their firſt being heated a little. 
LUSTRUM, in roman antiquity, a gene- Lurz, is ald a mufical inſtrument with 

ral muſter and review of all the citizens ſtrings. | 3CCͤͥͤò 
_ " and their goods, which was performed The lute conſiſts of four parts, viz. the 
by the cenſors every fifth year, who af- table, the body or belly, which has nine 
EF. " terwards made a * luſtration, See or ten ſides; the neck, which has nine 
 _thearticle LysTrRAT1ION. or ten flops or divthons, marked with 
This cuſtom was firſt inſtituted Ser- ſtirings; and the head, or croſs, where 
Mus Tullius, about 180 years after the the icrew for raiſing and lowering the 
foundation of Rome. In courſe of time firings to a rope itch of tone are fixed. 
the Juſtra were not celebrated ſo often, In the middle of che table there is a roſe 
for we find the fifth luſtrum celebrated at or age for the ſound ; there is alſo a 
ERome only in the 574th year of that city, bridge that the firings are fiſtened to, 
Ts, or Lucko, a city and biſhop's and a piece of ivory between the head 
* ſee of Poland: eaſt long. 25, and north and the neck to which the other etre - 
lat. 31% 5%. „„ mities of the firings are fitted. In play- 
 |'LUTE, er Lurie, among chemiſts, a ing, the firings are ſtruck with the tight | 
|  _ mixed, tenacious, duftile ſubſtance, which hand, and with the left the ftops are 
grows ſolid by drying, and being ap- preſſed. Thelutes of Bologna are eſteem- 
"plied to the juncture 7 veſſels, ſtops them ed the beſt on account of the wood, which 
up ſo as to prevent the air from getting is faid to have an uncommon diſpoſition 
either in or out. | for producing a ſweet found, © © | 
When the ſubje& is merely aqueous, *LUTHERANS, the chriſtians who follow 
* linſeed meal ground to fine powder, and the opinions of Martin Luther, one f 
well mixt or worked up into a ſtiff paſte the principal reformers of the church in 
with the white of an egg, makes a pro- the ſixteenth century. Y 
perluting for the purpote ; for being ap- This ſect took its riſe from the diſtaſte 
Plied to the junctures of diſtilling veſſels, it taken at the indulgences which were 
' growshard with heat; and if it happens to granted in x517, by pope Leo X. to thoſe 
crack, it is eaſily repaired by the applica- who contributed towards finiſhing St. 
tion of freſh paſte, which ſoon grows ſolid Peter's church at Rome. John Stuptiz, 
- | - as before, But a paſte made of the ſame vicar- general of the auguſtines in Ger- 
meal, well worked up with cold water, many, was the firſt y-ho took occaſion to 
very well anſwers the end in the diſtilla- declare againſt; theſe abuſes, for which / 
tion of all fermented inflammable ſpirits, purpoſe he made uſe of Martin Luther, 
and all volatile alkaline falts; but this the moſt learned of all the auguſtines. 
paſte will not anſwer in the diſtillation Luther was a native of Eiſleben, in the. 
Pf mild acids or acetous ſpirits, becauſe county of Mansfield in Saxony, and 
It ſoftens and diſſolves therewith, ſo as to taught divinity at the univerſity of Wir- 
let the fumes eſcape: in theſe caſes, tembergz he mounted the pulpit, and de- 
 -therefore, a bladder ſteeped in water till it claims vehemently againſt the abuſe of 
begins to grow flimy, makes an excellent -indulgences, and even fixed ninety-five 
luting, by being applied and preſſed wet ee the church · doors of 
upon the junctures of the diſtilling veſſels. Wirtemberg, in order to their being con · 
A lating that acquires a ſtony hardneſs, ſidered and examined in a public confe - 
zs neceflary in the diſtillation of the foſ- rence: againſt theſe John Tetzel, a do- 
ſile acids, as thoſe of vitriol, ſea-falt, Sc. minican, publiſhed a hundred and ſix 
Which kind of luting is called the philo- poſitions. at Franefort upon the Oder 1 
ſophical luting, and may be prepared and by virtue of his office of inquiſitor, 
from the calx of copperas and quick-lime, ordered thoſe of Luther to be burnt : 
by boiling the caput mortuum of vitriol when his adherents, to revenge the af- 
| in ſeveral parcels of water till it is thus front, publicly burnt at e cov} 
= thoroughly waſhed from its ſaline part, thoſe of Tetzel. Thus war was declare 
1 then drying the powder, and preſerving between the dominicans and auguſtines, 
it in a ciole veſſel, This powder is to and ſoon after between the roman catho- 
N Dn de rubbed with an equal quantity of lic and the lutheran party.  In-1520, 
& frog quick- lime, and wrought into a Luther ſent his book De Libertate Chriſ- 
| RT, | : 5 | 5 | ana, 
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tiana, to the 3 in which he grounds over the naked of a wall, and ſerving to 
Juſtification 3 faith alone, —— illuminate the upper ſtorr. avs | 
the aſſiſtance of works ; and afſerts, Lutherns are of various forms, as ſquare, 
HH <— / that chriſtian liberty reſcues us from the ſemi-circular, round, called bulls-eyes, 
2 or human traditions, and par- flat arches, c. | 
| ticula 


arly the ſlavery of papal impoſitions; 
and afterwards, 1 a — — writ- 
ten in high Dutch, he proceeded to deny 
the authority of the 


by the pope; upon which Luther cauſing 

a largefire to be made without the walls 
of Wirtemberg, threw the” pope's bull 
into it with-hig-own hands, together with 
the decretals, extravagants, and clemen- 
tines; and this example was followed 
dy his-difciples in other towns. The 
next year the ay nar 

ald his books to be burnt, and put him 
under t:e ban of the empire as ã heretic 
and ſchiſmatic ; and about this time ki 
- Henry VIII. of England wrote — 
him in defence of the ſeven ſacraments 


to vrhich Luther wrote a reply. ; 
The elector of Saxony, who had ſome 


time kept him concealed in bis caſtle of 
Weſberg, now gave him leave to reform 
the churches of Wirtemberg as he thought 
it 3 when this reformer propoſed that the 
z abbots, and monks ſhould be ex- 


| of: the biſhoprics, abbies, and monaſte - 
_ ries, ſtwuld eſcheat to the reſpective prin- 
ces; and that all the convents of 'mendi- 


ſchools and hoſpitals: this year, Lutber 
bad the ſatisfaction to. ſee a league con- 
trated between Guſtavus king of Swe- 
den, and Frederick king of . 

_ who both agreed to eſtabliſh lutheraniſm 
in their dominions: and now Luther's 
6 Ray which from the Upper Saxony 
Had ſpread into the northern provinces, 
degan to be perfectly ſettled in the dut- 
_P of Lunenburg, Brunſwick, Meck- 
archbiſhopries of Magdeburg and Bre- 
men; in the towns of Hamburgh, Wiſ- 
mar, Roſtock, and along the Baltic as far 

as Livonia and Pruſſia. Luther main- 
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agree to no more than five or fix articles 


N works, and epiſ- 
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- window over the corniche; in the roof of 
n & building; _Randing perpendicularly 
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urch of Rome. 
He was the fame year excommunicated . 


Charles V. order- 


bots (x 
pelled ; that all the lands and revenues 


cant friars ſhould be turned into public 


h and Pomerania, and in the 


tained the doctrine of conſubſtantiation; 


undi at a al diet at Ratiſbon for re- 
conciling both parties, the divſhes could 


cerning juſtification, free · will, origi- - 


| LUTHERN, in architeftace,” a kind of 


LUTON, a market-town, fourteen miles 
ſouth of Bedforxe. N 1 
LUTRA, the OTTER, in zoology, - See, + 
the article Or TRR. 5 1 
LUT TA, in botany, a name given to a 
ſpecies of momordlca. See the article 
MOMORDICA. | 5 = 
LUTTER, a town of Germany, fiſteen __ 
- miles-ſouth of Hildeſheim. „„ 
LUTTERWORTH, a market - towu, 
twelve miles ſouth of Leiceſter. ; 
LUTUM, among chemiſts, denotes a lute ; 
and lutum-ſapientiz, the hermetical ſeal. 
See LUTE and HERMETICAL. : 
LUTZEILSTEIN, a town of Germany, 
ſeventeen miles north of Straſburg. . 
LUTZEN, a town of Upper Saxony, in 
_ Germany, eight miles welt of Leiplic. . | 
LUXATION, luxatio, in ſurgery, is when 
any bone is moved out of its place, or ar- - 
. ticulation, ſo as to impede or deſtroy ita 
proper motion or office: hence, it ap- 
pears, that luxations are peculiar to ſuch 
2 as have moveable joints; but, in a 
common way of ſpeaking, people term 
it a luxation, when the bones of the noſe 
are diſplaced, or when epiphyſes are ſe- 
parated from their bones in infants. 
Thoſe, therefore, who deſire to be fully 
verſed in the knowledge and cure of lux- _ 
ations, ſhould have a clear idea and re- 
membrance of the form of each articu- 
lation, with its ligaments and mulcles ; 
which can'only be obtained by a frequent 
and diligent inſpection of anatomical 
_ diſſections. See the article ANATOMY. 
Luxations are generally diſtinguiſhed into 
perfect and imperfect: theſe lait are when 
the bones are only diſlocated in part, yet 
ſo as that they cannot perform their een 
whereas, in perfect luxationg, the bones 
are wholly fe | or diſplaced from 
their articulation with each other. 
As to the method of treatin luxations, 
it is much the ſame with that uſed ian 
fractures: for in both caſes, the whole 
deſign of the ſurgeon is, 1. To reſtore i 
5 e to its place, firſt by extenſion, 
2, To pr e and retain what is ſo're- 
placed, in their natural poſition. 3. To 
vent and cure the | ſymptoms 
uſually attending them. | 
Jo replace a luxated bone, the ſu 
ought to regulate the aſſiſtant's extonfloit, 
hs CE ie Rn 
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__ _ "attended with a fratture, it ſhould be re- "cell, with numerous roundiſheecc 


ice Aurr rod! 


leg of feet, on a beck; and, Wy 
Which happen or tneſhoutders or vette- LYCODONTES, in natural hiſtory, the 
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by ordering it to be ſtrong enough, and jaw, Humervus, Tien, VERTEBRA, 
in a right dirbftion 3 and, in 9 ; Tt 2 Eh ; Ren 
time, he is to compreſs the articulation LUXEMBURG, the capital of the dutchy 
gently with his hands and fingers, till of the ſame name, ſituated an hundred 
find the elapſed bone recover its right mils ſouth-eaſt of Bruſſels, is a ſmall 
place; Which is known o have been but ſtrong fortreſs : eaſt long. 6 8“, north 
effected, if it be heard to ſnap in the re- lat. 4% 434. een 
duction, or by the limb's being able to LUZZ ARA, a town of Italy, twelve miles 
perform its office. In caſes where the -ſouth of Mantua. e 
18 is attended with a fracture, the LYBIA, a name antiently given to all the 


ed be => 
* e 


4 


5 reduction mult be put off till the fracture coaſt of Barbary, eſpecially that part ly- 
" er | wh 


be well joined by a firm callus. weltward of Bgypt. 


| i bh 
When the bones are properly reduced, + LYCANTHROPY; in medicine, a deep 


they mult be retained in their- places by - melancholy, wherein the patients ima- 
proper bandages and reſt; and when 1 wolves 3 and accordingly 
thele happen in the lower extremities, ſhun company, and go into woods and 
the patient ſhould reſt a few days in his lonely places, howling like wolves. See 
bed; moving the imb gently as foon as the article MELANCHOLY. 8 
he finds it capable, and atterwards he LYCAONIA, an antient provinee of leſſer 
may rite and walk cautiouſly, ry. Aſia, whereof Cogni is now the capital. 
On the other hand, whien the luxation is LYCEU 3 in grecian antiquity, an aci- \ 
"Inveterate, and the ligaments have been demy fituated” upon the banks of the 
much ſtretched by violent and long con- TVifſus at Athens. It' was'compoſed of 
tinued wiſtention, it is highly neceſſary porticos and walks, where Ariſtotle 
_ to inake ule of ſome bandage after re- taught philoſophy ; walking there con- 
ductiop ; and in the mean time, to bathe ſtuntiy every day till the hour of anoint- 
. the part well with ſpirit of wine, hun- ing, whence he and his followers were 
gary water, or ſome other warm and called peripatetics. See PERIPATETICS. 
| eue dend medicine, by which means LYCHAM, or Lirenau, a market-town_ 
the ligaments uſually become very firm of Norfolk, eiglueen miles weſt of Nor- 
and ſtrong. | ET OO LIT AE wich. I ee 
As to the ſymptoms which happen before LVYVCHNIDEA, in botany, a plant called 
or after the rediiftion of a iuxation, fich by Linneus phlox. See PHLOX. 
ds inflainmations, tumours, convulſions, LYCHNIS, eren rl, or Cucxow- 
Hhemolrhages, Sc. they muſt be treated FLOWER, in berany, a genus of the de- 
in the Mahner directed under theſe ar- eandria-peniagynia elaſs of plants, the 
"ticles. It a light fever ſhould attend, flower of which eonſiſts of ve-petals ; 


bleeding, a thin diet, and cooling medi- the ungues of which equal the cup in 


eines ale to be uſed.” It an abicefs ſhonld length, and their limb is plain ; the nec- 
be formed, it mould be opened as foon tarfum is compoſed of teo denticles, 


ds ripe, left che articulation and bones be placed in the Reck of each petal ; the 


© corroded, Which often make amnputation fruit is a capſule, approaching to an oval 
of the limb neceffary. IF A }uxatron is 1 figure, covered, and-containin only one. : 
attended See 
; "duce firft, and the fracture ſet after- plate CLXIII. fig. 4. z 150 
. Waris : and, Tally, it the bones be diflo- LY CIUM, avIOVUN-T HORN, in botany, 
"cated with ch viotence as to break and a genus of the pentandria ia claſs 
tro the Tigaments, tendons, and ad- of plants, the corolla of which\ Is à ſingle, 
cent fem, "the only method left is ſpee- funnel-Rke petal, "with a cyhndratebus 
ly to amputste the limb. See the ar- tube, and the limb divided into ſive feg- 
"cle 1 8 : ments: the fruit is a roundiſh bilocular 
© *Tixations of the Jau, clavitle, arm, and berry, containing a great many kidney - 
Hau, are utoſt readily reduced on a lo, — . — See Aviewon, - 
fool; ſuch as happen in the vertebre er Lreibu is alſo the name of u plant, called 
\ thighs, on a table; theh * 10s in the by Linneus catelba. See the article 
ſattly; thoſe - „ ff; 5595 gd pd ho] 


bræ of the neck, fire Hoſt eolrmydioully » pitrified teeth of the In 
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„„ 1 
of different ſnapes, but the moſt common 
kind riſe into a ſemiorbicular form, and 
are hollow within, ſomewhat reſembling. 
an acorn · cup t this hollow is found ſome- 
times empty, and ſometimes filled with 
the ſtratum in which it is immerſed. 
Many of them have an outer circle, of a 
different colour from the reſt. 


-LYCOGALA, in botany, a kind of ſun- 


gus, otherwiſe called mucor. 
article Mucoag. 
LYCOPERDOIDES, and 
RU, the ſame with lycoperdon. See 
the next article. e V 
LYCOPERDON, yvUrF-BALL, in botany, 
- genus of funguſes, of a fleſhy ſubſtance 
like other muſhr and roundiſn 


ſnape. They are ſometimes ſeſſile, and 


ſometimes ſtand on a thiek pedicle: they 


produce ſeparate male and female flow- 
ers, contained in the cellular fungous 
ſubſtance ; which remains a long time 
confuſed, and the fructifications not form- 


ad; and when they are formed, and the 


cells diſtinct, it is but a very ſhort time 
before the very matter of the cells breaks 
to powder, and the ſeeds fall out of the 
cavities of the placentæ; and the whole 


matter, powder, ſeeds, and filaments-of p 


the placentze, are diſcharged altogether 
in form of a fine duſt, Wy 1 
Of this genus there are a great m 


ſtarry lycoperdon, or puff · ball, with mul- 


tiſid rays, and a ſtellated oſtulum. See . 
plate CLXIV. fig. 3. no. 1. to which we 


may add the pediculated lycoperdon, 
With a hairy lacerated volva, ibid. no 2. 
= LYCOPERSICON, the worr's PEACH, 


in botany, is ranked by Linnzus among 


the ſolanums, or nightſhades. See the 4 


article Sol Ad un. . 
| LYCOPODIOIDES, à ſpecies of lyeopo- 
dium, See the next article. 
LYCOPODIUM,: woLF's CLAW=MOsS, 
in botany, a genus of moſſes conſiſting of 


branches, furniſhed with leaves, and pro- 


ducing ſpikes formed of ſquamæ, of a 


different figure from the leaves; at the 


baſes of which are placed capſules, of a 
kidney like ſnape, which have no cup or 
vagina; and, when ripe, open longitu- 
dinally into tw o parts, and diſcharge a 
great quantity of fine powder, 
The lye ums have all one general 
appearance, by which they may be diſ- 
tinguiſned to belong to the fe family ; 
only in ſome, the ſpikes are continuous 
to the. irt of che Ralk 
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LYCOPERDAS- 


| any ſpe- ® 
cCies, the moſt remarkable of which is tie 


z and in others, 
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they are ſupported on peculiar pedicles.. 
See plateCLXIV.. ſig- 4. 0 1. and 2. 


LY COPSIS,. in botany, a genus. of the 
pentandria-monogynia claſs of 5 
comprehending the echioides and bug- 
loſſoides of Rivinus, and the bugloſſug 

of 2 ; Br corolla conſiſt of 2 
ſingle petal, with a cylindraceous tube, 

and à ſemiquinquifid. limb ; the calyx ' 

anſwers to the purpoſe of a pericarpium, 
containing four oblong ſeeds... It is near- 
ly allied to echium, or-viper's 

See the article ECHIUM.. 
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LYCOPUS, WAT8R-HOREHOUNDLin bo- 


: FOE 


clas of plants, the flower of which con- = 


ticles DELIVERY, LochlA, Ce. | 
After-pains are the moſt common com- | 
plaint to which lying · in · vomen are ſub- ö 
ject ; and as theſe are uſeful, ſerving to 
omote the lochia, and the diſcharge of 0 
clotted blood, nothing more is neciſſary 3 
than to keep the woman warm, by ap- _ #| 
plying a warm cloth. to the belly. Ex- 
ceſſive after-pains. ave greatly mitigaed 
by carminative, aromatic, neus 


tive, an cmollient clyſter is proper. wn 
In difficult labours, 3 and ex vl 
ternal parts are ſubject to e : 
flammations, and dilacerations. In caſe : 
of contuſion, La Motte recommends.em- _ 1! : 
brocations with warm wine, with a little 43 
chervil in it ; and as to laceratiar 2 PRES 
perinaum or vagina, the 4 bor 
adviſes a reunion by the ſutuxę, whilſt 1 
the wound is recent... Contuſions, in + 
flammations, and even mortifications, are & 
often-cauſed by a midwife's 8 | 
handling the parts; in which caſes, | 


bleeding, ſcarification, and embrocation 


become neceſſary. In lighter -excoria- 
tions, it will be ſufficient to-bathe the 


parts with warm milk, barley-Water a 
decoction of liquorice and cheryil ; and 
afterwards, to 
In caſe of a bilious diarrhoea, which of - 


I» 2 
* 
* 
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embrocate wilh wine and 


ten proves a very terrible ſymptam, it is 
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| | Tor the lymphatic glands, fee the article 
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- uſual te give abſorbent powders; and af. 
775 mira: bitter — 5 with ſmall 
. "doſes of rhubarb. Aftringents and an 


- Improper uſe of opium are very dan- 


It ſends 88 mg rare , 
- . LYMPH, a, a fine fluid, ſe in 
*i the body from the 'maſs of blood, and 
-_ _ contained in peculiar veſſels, — - _ 
Dr. Keil fays, that the = h being che- 
mically examined, will be found to con- 
-. © tain a great deal of volatile, but no fix- 
ed ſalt, ſome pg; ſome ſulphur, and 
+ "x little earth. uſe of the lymph, 
'. He obſerves, may be gathered from the 
'* _  - eonſideration of the parts into which it 
_ diſcharges itſelf : that which comes from 
. the head, neck; and arms, is thrown in- 
to the jugular and ſubclavian veins ; all 
the lymphatics which the parts in the 
© eavity of the thorax ſend out, empty 
themſelves into the thoracic duct; and 
the lymph from all the reſt of the body, 
flows to the receptacle of the chyle; ſo 
© that there can be no doubt but its chief 
- uſe is to dilute and perfect the chyle 
before it mixes with the blood. Now the 
; whole lymph which is ſeparated from the 
blood, being requiſite for this uſe, it is 
plain there could be no glands in the ab- 
domen, appropriated for the feparation of 
the whole lymph, but what muſt have 
had a very great ſhare of the blood which 
- Paſſes through the aorta, in order to ſe- 
x te ſo great a quantity of lymph; but 
- the liver and kidneys requiring alſo a 
© great quantity of blood, and which could 
© Hot be avoided, nature choſe to ſeparate 
- the lymph from the blood which goes to 
all the parts of the body, rather than ap- 
- point particular glands for it in the abdo- 


hand, but would have robbed the other 
parts of a large quantity of blood, and 


Occaſioned a very unequal diſtribution | 


eo” 


SA. 1 
There are three forts of veſſels which 
go by the name of lymphatics, where- 
28 formerly that word was uſed to 
fignify the tranſparent veſſels which ac- 

npany tte lymphatic glands: The 
original ſources of theſe els, Winſlow “ 
- © eblerves, are very difficult to be found 
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_ -vefſels which "accompany 


. dus. Flatulencies are cured by car- * 
© "minatives, aromatics, and abſorbent - 
L e port-town of De 
| L a — or- 
_ ** forſhire, eaſt long, 3 3, and north iat. 
80 4. | OY : 


valves and very thin, but t 
narrow in 


LYMPHATICS, er Lrurnzpuers, in 
anatomy. See the preceding article. | 
LYNN-REGIS, a port- town of Norfolk, 


men, which would have been more at LYNX, or Ounen, in 


forehead is flat, the eyes are lar 


out, and even their diſtribution through 
the body has not been ſufficiently traced, 
to enable us to deſcribe them particu- 
larly.. As to their termination,” we 
are ſure, that, for the moſt part, the 
end in the thoracic dudt. Beſides th 
there are others, of the fame flructure 
found on the ſeveral viſcera; here no 
lymphatie glands have yet been diſcover- 
ed. We meet with t 


duplicature of the ſu- 
perior membranous ligament of this or- 


gan. Several diſcoveries about theſe veſ- 
tels have been made in brutes. 

The third ſort of veſſels, termod lympha- 
tie veſſels, are the ſmall arieries and veins 
which in the natural ſtate tranſmit —1 


the ſerous part of the blood. Theſe v 
ſels differ from thoſe of the firſt, in the 


 ſmallneſs of their diameter, and in their 


ſtructure and ſituation. All theſe little 


_ arteries and veins are uniform, extremely 

narrow, and though their ſides are not 
_ thinner than thoſe of the valvular lym- 
? 2 et their diameters are gen 
lels. 


erall 
other lymphatics are full 4 
hey are not 
tion. The arterial and 
venous lymphaties are found on the 
parts which are naturally white, as on 


the fkin, and the white of the eye; and 
their origin are eaſily diſcoverable z but 
the valvular lymphatics are confined to 
| the internal parts of the body, and are 
. f6und on the parts of all colours; but 


we cannot eaſily trace them to their ori- 
inal ſtate.” i - eb of + 


ſituated at the mouth of the river Ouſe, 
on a bay of the German'ſea, thirty · twe 
miles weſt of Norwich. 

It ſends two members to parliament. 
zoology, a ſpecies 
of the felis-kind, with a truncated tail, 
a brown body ſpotted with black; the 
head is large, but not very long; = 
an 
fierce; the ears are very large and open, 


and are there orname with a 


but they terminate art ns at the top, 


ncil of 


fine black hairs ; the mouth is furniſhed 


with very terrible teeth, and there are 
whiſkers about it, as alſo over the eyes; 


the neck is long and thick, the breaſt 


large. and broad, the legs ſtrong, the claws 
terrible, che tail ſhort and abrupt; 3 


* 


| | in very great : 
numbers in the external membrane of the 
liver, and in the 


i ha om. as Se hs... . , . a 


” . 
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—_—_ 


ot 


the Whole animal large and robuſt; ſome- 


what leſs than the lion, - veryefierce, and 
remarkable for the quickneſs of its ſight. 
LY ONS,: the- capital of the Lyonois, a 


vince of France, bounded by Or- 
— and Burgundy on the north, by 
la Breſſe and Dauphine on the eaſt, by 
oc and Guienne on the ſouth, 
and by another part of Guienne and Or- 
leanois on the weſt. This city lies upon 
the confluence of the rivers Rhone and 
Soan, in eaſt lon. 40 65˙5 and north lat. 


the place of greateſt trade in France. 
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„„ ((( aA = 
all truck with the hand, à plectrum, or a 
| little iron- rod. We have no ſatisfactoryx 
account of their Tha 
number of ſtrings 


be e been tranſmitted to us by the an- 
20 We find, indeed, ns of in 


| The lyre, among poets, 
45? 50'.. Next to Paris, it is eſteemed 


R 


ſtructure, or 
3 their bare names on 


ments on old medals; but whether 


they are any of theſe, we cannot find 


out. The modern lyre, or welſh-harp, 
. conliſing of forty ſtrings, is ſufficiently 
Known. . I . 4 


LYRA, in ichthyology,. the name of a Lrae, hra, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation 


fiſh of the cucuſus or gurnard-kind, of 
which there are two ſpecies, the one call - 
ed tibicen. See the article TISI CRN. 

The other, the lyra cornuta, or horned 


harp-fiſn, of an octogonal form, covered LYRIC, in general, 


all over with bony. ſcales, which are of a 
rhomboidal figure, each having in its 


middle a ſharp and ſtrong priekle, bend- 


ing backwards; its ſnout divides towards 
the extremity into two large horns, on 


which are placed two perpendicular ſpines, - 
which with a third above, makes an 
acute angle: its mouth is large, but it 


has no teeth, + | 


LyRA is alſo the name of a beautiful ſea- 


LYRE, 


fa, or dotium. 


ſtring · Kind, much uſed by the antients. 


See the article CiTHARA, 


Ammianus Marcellinus ſays, that there 
were lyres as big as calaſnes. Quintilian 
ſays, that the muſicians having divided 
the ſounds of the lyre into five ſcales, 
each 6f which had ſeveral degrees, th 

have placed between the ſtrings whic 

give the firſt tanes of each of thoſe ſcales, 


other ſtrings which gave intermediate 


ſounds; and theſe ſtrings have been mvl- 
tiplied in ſuch a manner, that to paſs 


from one of the five maſter-ſtrings to.the 

other, there are as many ſtrings as there 

are ſcales. The crier, who proclaimed 

the laws, among the Greeks, was ac- 

companied. by a harper or player on the 
. 


L | | 
ebm the lyre, which all agree to have 


cus, 


been the firſt inſtrument of the ſtring- kind 
in Greece, aroſe an infinite number of 
others, differing in ſhape and number of 
firings, as the pſalterion, trigon, ſambu- 


Horace · vith eythara and lyra) epigonium, 
ſimmicium, and pandoron; wiych were 


a, a muſical inſtrument of the 


pectis, magadis, barbiton, teſtudo, 
(the two laſt —— promiſcuouly. by 


of the northern hemiſphere, the number 
. of whoſe ſtars, in Ptolemy's and Tycho's | 


catalogues are only 10, but 19 in the 
Britannic catalogue. 


ets, painters, ftatu- | 
aries, carvers, Mc. is attributed to Apol · 


_ ſignifies ſomething. 
| ſung or played on the lyre : but it is more 


4 « 


particularly applied to the antient odes 


and ſtanzas, anſwering to our airs and 


, ſongs, and may be played on inſtru- 


ments. 


plays in celebrating the prai 
and heroes, though it was afterw 
troduced into fealts 


yards in» 
and public diverſions; 


Mr. Barnes ſhews how unjuſt it is to ex- 
thell;- of the genus of the concha globo- + 


clude heroic ſubjects from this kind of 


verſe, which is capable of all the eleva- - 


tion ſuch matters require. The charac- 


This ſpecies of poetry was ow: Nags em · | 


5 


teriſtic of this kind of poetry is, accord- 


ing to Trap, the ſwęetneſs and variet 


of the verſe, the delicacy. of the =: 

and thoughts, the agreeableneſs. of the 
numbers, and the deſcription of — 

- moſt 2 in their own natures. . 

e lyric verſe was only of one kind, 

but afterwards they ſo continued to 


firſt t 


the feet and numbers, that the i oo 
them now are almoſt innumerable. 


This kind of poem is diſtingui 


all other odes by the happy tranſitions 
and digreſſions which it beautitully-ads - - 


| 1 


5 
— 
o 


mits, and the ſurpriſing and natural eafy Ga 


returns to the ſubject, which-is not to be 
obtained. without great judgment and 


. 


enius. „ 
| The lyric is, of all kinds of. poetry, the 
moſt poetical, and is as diltin&, both 


iniſty le and thought, from the reſt, as po- 
etry is in yr 


boldeſt of all other kinds, full of rapture, 


and elevated from common lang age the £ 7 
are, likewiſe, in the ſree and Jaoſes man- 


moſt that is poſſible : ſomg 


p 


ner, which ſeem to avoid all method, 


and yet are conducted by a very clear ane; 


5 
. 
* 1 


proſe : it is the 


8 


* 


« - of 


* 


2 


— 


x 


3 


— 
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is always 
mits no conſonant after it in the beginning 
of words and ſyllables, except in ſome 
een, Ir duftend not the found of * 
un, coming after it, to be 


1 


M. F. Jupalium, ſign 
os Jr ps omg 


uſed for meridian or meridional ; and, 


EYRE 


art, but for that reaſon have the more of 

it; which are above connection, and de- 
light in-exclamations and frequent invo- 
_ cations.of the muſes ; which begin and 
end abruptly, and are carried on through 
a a variety of matteriwith-a tort of divine 
. pathos, above rules and laws, and with- 
out 
mar. Pindar 
example of digriſſions and excurſions. 
To wiite a lyrie poem are required not 
_ ,onlya e rence, compre 


regard to the commonforms of gram- 
s- ſet his fucreſſors the 


life, ſublimity, and elegance, but the 
niceſt art and: fineſt judgment, ſo as to 


| ſeem e e- and not = ; and under 
the ſhew of tranſgreſſing all laws, to pre- 
._ ſerve them. 1 4 f . : 3 


* 


| conſonant of our alphabet: it 


| 3 is 2liquid and labial conſonant, 


oed by ſtriking or moving the 
— — the upper one: its ſound 
ſame in engliſh, and it ad- 


* under 


words, nor does it · come after any 
heard, as in 


autumn, tolemn, Se. 


thouſand 3 and with a daſh over it, thus, 
M, for a thouſand times a thouſand, or, 


. 2000000. Vied as an abbreviature, M 
| * Manas, Marcus, M 
Mu 


eius; and M'. Manius; M. B. mu- 


lier bona; Mag. Eq. magiſter equitum ; 
Mag. Mil: magiſter militum; N. 5. P. 


.. 
* 


manu — M. A. ma- 
M. 8. 8. wanvuſceipts, © in 


8. manuſcript; and 
the plural. 
In the preſcriptions of phyſicians, M. 


- Rants for mahipulus, a handful ; and 


ſometimes for miſce, or mixtura: thus 


in law, M. is the ſtigma bunt on the 


fon convicted of manſlaughter 
, N 
- * 0 ; 3 
0 2 1 a 
& 
1 ET IT 2 l 


»? . 
artius, 


poetry, m 
of different languages 


brav part of the left thumb of a per- 


n TJ 
, which affe& tranſitions ſeemingly without 
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' LYSIMACHIA, wiLLOW-HERF, in bo- 


1 


tany, a genus of the pentandria- ia 
claſs of plants; the corolla whereof conſiſts 


of a ſingle petal ; the tube is ſcarce diſ- 


* 


cernible ; the limb is divided into five 
ovato-oblong ſegments x the fruit is a cap- 
ſule of a . figure, compoſed of ten 


valves, and having only one cell; the ſeeds 


are numerous, and angulated, the recep - 


- tacle globoſe, large, and punctuated. 
LY THRUM, in botany, à genus of the 


5 
- of 
Y 

4 


* 


No 


- 


= 


dodecandria-mongoynia claſs of plants, the 
corolla whereof conſiſts of fix oblong, ob- 
tuſe, patent petals, inſerted by their un- 
es into the ſegments of the cup; the 
Ne an oblong, Reuminated, and bi- 
alar capſule, containing a great num- 
bee. oo + 


NF. Or my the twelfth letter and ninth MABBY, according to Mr. Boyle, is 4 


kind of wine made from potatoes, and 
ſaid to be uſed. in Barbadoes. | 


MAC, an 'iriſh word, fignifying a ſon, 
frequently added to the beginning of ſur- 


names, as Mac Donald, tor Donaldſon; 


Mac Laurin, for Laurence's ſon, Cc. 
MACAO, an ifland of China, in the 


Province of Canton, fifty miles ſouth of 


Canton. 85 


Macao, or MAcaw, in ornithology, a 


. 


The Italians are faid to 


ag name 
As a numeral, M ſtands for mille, a 


* 


2 to the A F par- 
rots with very long tails. See PARROT 
and ERYTHROCYANEUS. 


MACARONIC, or MACARONIAN, an 
appellation 1 to a burleſque kind of 


e up of a jumble of words 
| b. and words of 
the vulgar tongue latinzed, _ | 


Ke 5 — 


have. been the 


Inventors of it. The Germans, French, 
Spaniards; &c. have allo had their ma- 


caronic poets ; nor is Great Britain out- 


© done in this reſpe&, witneſs Drummond 


ifies mix and make - 
„Cc. Mis 


* 


Sen vos Pittenwweema 


of Hauthornden's poem called Polemo 
Middinie, which begins thus: 
Werle, que ait Zölle. mon 


a, „ 12 
ema tenet, ſeu Crelia 
crojſta, Se. | 4 


* 


MACAROON, a delicious. cake, ſaid to 


be the favoutite of the Ttalians, as ns 
. r 
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_ MA ec 9200 1 1565 4 8 1 A © 
"Ting ' in En nd; from: 5 whence t oble_ family Parker 
= : ie Klee 8 hos 421 all etl tithe — 1 
3 bk gs t . cha the e 
8 : thys, Is 1 3 heel a of- the -nytmeg, is a thin und 
9 e wa 17 5 10 * — r e of ps rr 3 
315 A 1 5 4 chr. macaropns, | E llaweiſh f | 
3 4 . Ky pj in flaterof an inch-and 
” CASSAR, a1 args iſland in the Fat more in length, 2 are divided into a 
Indies. See the rticle 5 * . A e ſications. It is uf an 
CCA 8, two apt hal 


MA W +l extreme fragrant, aromatic and agree · 

eri re ſo called from fudas atta- able di, and of a pleaſant, _ 

ins, ; fur Wed Maccabens.”: The firſt acrid and gleaginous tate. See thearti- | 
Maccabees is, ab 5.4 .cle:NuTMEG. 

Ws and Gs peareſt to Mace is carminative, ft TRE 
- and Manner & the [2 8 A of * aſtringent 3 and poſſeſſes al virtues 
Ai aht. t centaſns te hiſtory of of nutmeg, buy is leſs ee Nurſes 
1 years, froj \ the 7/4 . are nid to apeiy oil of mas, by er- 
' FEpiphants to the death of the pre to children's; navels 10 eaſe | 
| gh nell; that iz, from the 17 of the their gripes, and: that often with-ſueceſs ; 

world 3339 to the: ＋ rh x years aud rubhed-on the les, it is ſa to 
before Chrſſt. I. „ book of the protnote Rep. Lis aß, by Alden, 

accabees begins with two epiſtles ſent 3 proper ye che ſtronger 

3 Ne os. 125 Jeruſa lem to She = — in eg of f pls, hy war e 

PTT 
them to e the feaſt of the dedica- 

_ tion of the ik altar, erected. ©) 4 "Io the yy = 


7 the le. theſe - 
212% 5a mt Gree, ma 


authar | 
85 i: Ki kata. ent of portation, 28. 8 17% n 11 
"7 1 work, 1 7 one Jaſon, a 5 
Be 3 of C 8 who Foe the hiſtory of 'MACEDANIA, * vince. of E 
| 4 Maccaheys, an has brethren, and Purky, bounded 5 Seryia and. 

1 pt againſt abe Epiphanes, nia, on the north, an 4 5 1 b 
| 2 his ſon. _ This ſecond book 1 e and. RE | 
. an means, al the ac- out | Th OR 

: 80 aud on Joo of 1 5 firſt. It on the weſt. 2 


contains 4 hiſtofy of F fiſteen years, + MACBRATA, 2 city of the miarquilate | 
fro the execution of Heliodorus's com- of Ancona, in the terxitories of. the 
| 8 who was ſent by Seleucus to 1 45 eat long. 15. north lat. 43% 
| 2 4. the treaſures of t 5 temple, | 
* eng RE wy, Jo $ Macca- MACERATION, in pharmacy, is an in⸗ 
i” 7 15 beus Wy No „ from. the fuſion of, or e ingredients in water, 
1 e worl e 0 dez, or any other fluid, in *arder- either te 
| 852 yo be Chet. ſoften 7 or draw out their virtues. 1 
| whole, it muſt be acknow-  -Lemery defines maceration-ta-he a ſort 
e Wok there axe great errors, and of digeſtion conſined to thick fuhſtanges :? 
| aud eren contradictory thus, ſays he, when roſe-leaves are put 
85 1 t6 be found in them, eff pecially into fat, in order. to make oil: of roſes, 
in che, ſecond, axifing a either this mixture is, for ſome dave, pe 
don ignorance of the greek and roman to the ſun, in order to. ee, that” 
After y, or tom national eder, and the 3 85 the 3 e the 
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dhe betten 1 
'-, Mm 300moderate pactialty in favour of the vey ed to the 2 — 
4 "Þ . Want ' MACH IAN, a Ne iſland afo the Mo- "A 
; The romanilts receive Foe, books of the lucas, — 1 7 produces the heft (ee 
No |  Maccabees, of which the two. ys 2 al- it is fituated under the equatory. in 13 


\ | 1 2 mentioned, are 2 * ceeaſt lang, and is ſubject to the Butch. 
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| and the two laſt 0 MACHINE, machina, in general What: 
1 a mar Pas town of 


er hath Nene ſuldcient ta N 
4 * — * — the g's ach of a 8 e 8 
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MAC ( 6621 MAC 

Mlachines are either ſimple or compound; worm, takes the ſkew teeth of the wheel 
hs fünple ones are the ſeven mechanical K, which is the axis in peritrochio; and, 
powers, Viz. lever, ballance,, pully, in turning round, winds up the ſtring 
axis and wheel, wedge, fcrew; and in- 7 E M upon its axis, which paſſing roun 
„ elimed plane. See MECHANICAL FOW- the pullies at M and N, or drawing by a 
nns, LEVER, BALLANCE,' Ge. tackle of five, raiſes the weight P. But 
From - theſe the compound ones are as the ſcrew has no progreſſive motion on 
+.- formed by various combinations, and its axis, it cannot here be ſaid to take in 

+ ſerve for different purpoſes ; im all which, * the inclined plane ; therefore, to make 


- „ W 
R N 


uſtain each 
n they are in the inverſe pro- 


che fame general laws take N Bix. 
that the pony and weiglit 


other, w 


portion of the velocities they would have 
in the directions wherein they act if they 
were put in motion. Now, to apply 

this law to any compound machine, 
there are four things to be conſidered : 
. The moving power, or the force that 
es E the machine in mötion; which may 


either men or other animals, weights, 


ſprings, the wind, a fiream of water, 
„e qr" Ae 
the ſpace it moves over ima given rnne. 


Sc. 2. 


'The velocity of this 


3. The reſiſtance, or quantity of the 


Veigbt to be moved. 4. The velocity of 
this weight, or the ſpace it moves over in 


the ſame given time. 


be two firſt of theſe quantities are al- 


TJ 8, its height. | 
_ 'The whole force gained by this machine, 


this engine take in all the mechanical 


powers, we may add the inclined plane 
"re OR, by making it reſt on the ground 
at QR, 


and on the 


illar qB at rg; 


hereby the force of the power, draw- 
ing at F, will be ſarther increaſed in the 


ratio of QT, the length of the plane, to 


is found by comparing the ſpace gone 
through by the point F, with the height 
that the weight is raiſed in any determi- 
nate number of revolutions of F; and 


this force is ſo conſiderable, that an hun · 


dred e weight at P will be eaſily 
raiked by the hair of a man's head draw- 
ing at F. 5 
In cranes, and many 


other machines, 
the power is ſo appli 


to one part of the 
immediately. upon the 
weight; bur there are others, as the en- 
gine-for driving piles, in which the force 
ol the power is gaecumulated before the 
weight is acted on at all. See CRAM E, 
Enie, FLy, &c, 0 


ways in the reciprocal proportion of the machine as to a 
two laſt; that is, the product of the firſt 
two muſt always be equal to that of the 
"laſt { hence, three of theſe quantities 
being given, it is eaſy to find the fourth; 

* for example, if the quantity of the power Ie | £7 

be 4, its velocity 15, and the velocity of As defcriptrons- and draughts of ma- 

the weight a, then the reſiſtance, or quan- chimes, er gef 8 Sc. _ be 
on, 5 A, X 15 very acceptable to the public, we have, 

+» -tity. of the weight will be equal to = | maße te courfe of Fit work, wen 

. mtmtute confirnions and uſes of a very great + 
number; ſome from Belidor's Architec- 
ture hydraulique, others from Deſa 

hers, Hales, the Philoſophical Tranſac- 
tions, 8 'Graveſande, Muſchenbroek, 
| Martin, Moxon, Varignon's Mecha- 
Warek- wogks, Sc. | nique, Heiſter's Surgery, with other 
In Plate CLXV, fig. . is a compound Hooks both on the liberal and mechanical 
machine, wherein are combined all the arts; und where theſe proved deficient, 
„ ſimple mechanical powers. It is con- ſome have been taken from original de- 
tained in x frame ABC P, faſtened by ſigns. e . 
the nut x upon the ſtand O, and hel! MACHINERY, in epic and dramatic 
„together by the pillars V W and BS. 1. poetry, is when the introduces the 
be piece E F, whoſe fanes, or flies, uſe of machines, or ae ſome ſuper- 
\ may be put in motion by the wind, or natural being upon the ſtage, in order to 
+ drawn by hair faſtened at F, repreſents ſolve ſome difficulty, or to perform ſome 
; | }rhie lever and ballance; * 2. At right an- exploit out of the reach of human power. 
les to this is joined the perpendicular T be antient dramatic poets never made 
tpindle GH, having upon it the endleſs 
' Jerew H, which may alſo be conſidered as 
„n & wedge. 3. This endlets ſcrew, or 


Compound machines axe extremely nu- 
„ merous;” as mille, pumps, wheel-car- 
riages, clocks, fire- engines, Sc. See 
the articles ExciNE, MILE, Puur, 
s OE 


_ uſe of machines, unleſs where there was 
an abſolute neceſſity for ſo doing; whence 
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du. inc 


part of the actors ave ſupernatura * <a 
ſonages: Homer and Virgil do nothing 
without them; and in Voltare's Hen- 


riade, the Poet has made excellent uſe of 


St. Loy is. | : . 5 8 
As to the manner in which theſe machines 


ſhould act, it is ſometimes invivbly, by 


fimple inſpirations and ſuggeſtions; ſome- 


times by actually appearing under ſome 


human form'; and, laſtly, by means of 


dreams and oracles, which partake of - 
Nate mould 
be ſo managed as to keep within the 


the other two. However, all t 


bounds of probability. 


MACHINLE TH, a market town of north 


Wales, twenty eight miles weſt or 
Montgomery. 5 


Als ou U, 011 or Mace, Wes the 


-article Mace. 1 


| MACKERAN, or Mack au, the capital 
of a prevince in Perſia of the ſame name: 
in eaſt long. 66, and north lat. 


ity , 
260% 


 MACKREL, in ichthyology, « ſvecies of 


ſcomber, with five" pinnules at the ex- 


tremity of the back, and a ſpine at the 


anus.“ See the article ScoMBeR. © 


MACRO, or Mattownrssa,; aw illand of 
the Archipelago, twenty miles eaſt f 


Athens. 


MACROCOSM, an affected term uſed by 
ſome for the univerſe; in contradiſtinction 


to microcoſm. See Mickocos u. 


dus ſtyle. See the article 8T Us. 


 MACULZ, in aſtronomy, dark ſpots 
appearing on the luminous faces of the 
ſun, moon, and even ſome of the planets; 


in which ſenſe they ſtand contradiſtin- 


guiſhed from faculæ. See Facul x. 
© Thele ſpots are moſt numerous and eaſily 


© obſerved in the ſun, It is not uncom- 
mon to fee them in various forms; mag- 


n A as © a TY = 

- 3 = 9 7 2 A — 

Hh. 55 3 * P » es, Late 2 * 9 N 
. Mets ae ee a 8 0. ir 5 ie: IC N X 2 by 


. % Rn. 
EE 0 | LG 
Ne Deus interfit, ni dignus vindice"no- 
A idern © 44. Their apparent veloecities are always 
37 re iy with epic poets, who -. g 
introduce machines in every part of their 
_ poems; ſe that nothing is done without. 
the intervention of the gods. In Mil- 
| toin's Paradiſe Loſt, by far the One 
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re, or at ſome diſtaßce from his Tub; 


_ greateſt over the middle of the diſk,” and 
gradually flower from thence on each fide 
towards the limb. 3, The Thape of the 

* varies according to their 2 on 

the ſeveral parts of the diſk : thoſe which 

are round and broad in the middle, grow 
oblong and ſtender as they 2 5 44 
limb, according as” they ought to appear 
by the rules ot optics.: DANS. 
By comparing many ob*ervations of | the 
intervals of time in which the ſpots e 
theirrevolution, by Galileo, Caſſmi, Schei- 
ner, Hevelius, Dr. Halley, Dr. Derham, 
and others, it is found that 27 days, 22 

+ - hours, 20 minutes, is the meaſure of one 

of them at a mean; but in this time the 
earth deſcribesthe angular motion of a6 
22 about the ſun's center: therefore ſay, 
as the angular motion of 36 + 26227, 
is to 369 ſo is 27 days, 12 hours, 20 

minutes, to 25 days, T5 hours, 16 mi- 
nutes; which, therefore, is the time of the 
fun's revolution about its axis. | 
Had the ſpots moved over theſun in right 
led directions, it would have ſhewn the 

"ſun's axis to have been perpendicular to 
the plane ef the eclip'ic, but ſince they | 
move in à curvilinear path, it proves his 

axis inclined to the axis of the ecliptie, 
and it is found by obſervatien, that tie 

angle is equal to 7 30“; that is, if BD 
(plate CLXV, fig. 2.) mers. through - 
the center of the ſun C, be perpendicular 
to the plane of the earth's equator H I, 
then will the axis of the fun's * motions 
AE, contain, with that perpendicular, 
the angle A CB, 7e 40'= GCl, the 


| | angle which the equator of the ſun GF 
_  MACROLQOGY, in rhetoric, a too copi- Jaws. 


es with the plane of the ecliptic: and 
the points in Which a "plane, © pathng 
throngh the perpendicular B D and a 
A, cuts the ecliptic are in the "eighth 
degree of piſces, on the ſide next the ſums 
north pole A, and conſequentiy in the 
eighth degree of virgo, on the othey ſidle 
nent the ſun's ſouth pole E. Scheiner had 
determined the angle BC A to be?“ 
and Caſſini made it eighi by his obferva- 


nitudes and numbers, moving over the tions, whick is the reaſon why 79, 30% 16 


ſan's diſk. They were firſt of all dif. 


covered by the lyncean aſtronomer Gali- 


leo, in the year 1620, ſbon aſter he had 


_ * finiſhedhisnewi nvented teleſcope. That 


'- theſe ſpots adhere: to, c float upon, me 


ſurface of the ſun; is evident ſor many 


reaſons. 1. Many of them are ob- 
_ + ſerved to break out near the middle of the 


" fan's dilk ; others to decay and vaniſh 
2 E . 4 


4 


3 


— 


| 


' choſen for 4ream.* © 7 ʒĩ1!ß7:e 

As to the magnitude of the ſpots, they 

are very conlidefable; ' as will appear 
if we obſerve that ſome of them Ait o 

large as to be plainly viſible to the naked 

eye: thus Galileo ſaw one of them in 

the year 4612; and Mr. Martin afſuves 

us, that he knew two gentlemen that thus 
viewed them within a few years pat; 
11 8 2 „enen 
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cular, to a great circle. o 


2 29 5 hus venus was objerv 
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MAC: 
whence. he concludes t theſe Vs 
mult ther fore Ervin 927 an be 

one. minute, Now, diameter of 
eds if -removed to the fun, would 


juſt viſible to the 
qared 6 8, Pur diameter of the 
eart Mot or as 3 5 13 5 | 
Hherefore, the yo ace af the ſpot, if cir- 
the earth, is 
90 11 bot 4 reat 33 are equal to 
the earth's ſuperffeies; whence the wrface 
bf" Hh ot is, to the: my of of the earth, 
4, of as 2 f to 1. Gaſſendus ſays 
oy w 1 bb diameter — e 


| 


55 ee an angle at the eye af 


© 2 5. J its ſurface was, therefore 5 times 
A Wer" Os than the ſurface « of the whole earth. 


chele ſpots. are, it is preſumed, 
vo hody can tell; but they ſeem to be ta- 
8 43 0 than ohd bodies, he- 
Kule they. loſe the appearance of ſolidity 
in gol off the diſk of. the lud: they re- 


ſemble omething of the nature of cum 
8 or rags ſwimwin ng on the ſurface, 


i... which are generated and diſſolved by 
= .cauſes. little | 


10wn to vs but whatever 
ele ſolar-ipots are, it is certain. they are 
Produced from cauſes very inconſtant and 
e z for Scheiner ſays he frequently 
faw fifty at once, but for. 
wer aſcarce any a And in this 
© century the ſpots were very frequent and 
= till the your 1781, 7 — for 
years ſucceſſively, very few ap- 
d; and now, ſince the 


2 de again appeared ag 


they have been obſerved in all che planets. 
to have ſeveral 
> Ao Blanchini, in the year 1726. 
in venus, ſo in mars both dark and 
bright . ſpots have been obſer ved, firſt 
by Galileo, and (afterwards by Caſ- 
ſini, Cc. Jupiter has had his ſpots ob- 


flervabie ever ſince the invention and uſe 


2 25 ge teleſcopes. Saturn, by reaſon 
his . diſtance on one hand, and 
ercury, reaſon of his ſmalneſz and 


aces, and conſtquently-nothing in re- 


3 "Jation to their diurnal motions and ineli- 
nations of their axis to Me planes of their 


orbits can be known; which circumſtantes 


macube. See the articles Vinos, n, 


and mir 


[ 1964] 


1 of but 1 ſo "that the 


that of the ſun, and there- - 


12 and 26% ſouth 


dred miles ſouth-eaſt of the contigent of 


twenty years 


op 


helemaculz are not pecotfar to — * ſun, 
1 0 s . E à remarkable taſte, it being a mix - 
tute of ſweet and hitter, topether with 4 


| e fun on the other, have not 
aus yet had any ſpots diſcovered on their 


are getermined in all the other planets, 
2 Well as in the Ton, by means of theſe 


M A 
The ſpots, or maculte, doubles the 


moon's * ſeem to be only cavities or Ko 


large caverns an which the ſun fhining 
very. obliquely, and. touching only their 
apper edge. with his light, the deeper 
** remain without licht; but as the 


higher upon them, they recvive | 
— 1 and the ſhadow, or 


| | wah. _— * and ſharter, till the. 


es at laſt to ſhine direRtly. upon - 
them, — then t n wil — 
illuſtrated : but the dark, 


which. continue always hg 2 on, are 


ſuppoſed to proceed from a kin of —_ a 


ter or ſail ich reflects leſs li ht th 
that of the other regions. See 8 


MAD-AaPPLE, a name given by ſorne to 


the melongena. See MELONGENA. 


Mab wok, alſo, in ere See . 


article AL ss. 55 
MADAGASCAR, or St. Langner, 
an iſland of Africa, ſitoated between 33 


and 318 of eaſt c nude, and between 
atitude 3 three hun- 


frica. It is about a thouſand miles in 


2 noxrt! to ſouth, and generally 
three hundred miles 


between Q' a 


broad. The country is divided mensa 
great number of pet | 


4 PF 
MANINGs | i0-CONNENSPs 16.1 root $4 


AK. 


— At bens er _ HO 8 
quill 


It has very, little ſmeil; but 


manifeſt aſtringency. 


| Madderis cultivated in vaſt quantities in 

 ſaveral.parts of Holland; the Nutch fup- 

Z ply all 9 with it, and-make a great 
* 


antage by trading in it. What t 
ſend over, ya the wie of w_ 
g _—_ into a coarſe powder, of which 


are two kinds: the one is the whole 


and the other is that which 


; und 

| PRES —_ from the cortical part, and 
then ground to a powder; this laſt is of 
a paler and more agreeable colour. 


This root is an attenuant, and — . 


n tele a vulnerary of 
rank. rm 5m —— 


there are obſtructions of the viſcera. +It- 
5 2 the menſes and 8 and is 


5 1 — e nge 
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MA DERAS, ſome iſtands tuated 


"p hows which may 


5 


them an elegant 

aides 
ng red an 759 u: and 

— made imd a lakes in che ane 

9 as bralil. dee rte 4 


of Salle, in Afxict,. in 1% well _ 
5 33”? and 33 of narth lat. 


U e them, ig: Fay — 14 5 


attera, by 


new an hundred Sg twenty — 1 


— ns 4. 


MAD 


medicipes of the nes, 8 bility of cold ; and, in women, an accu- 


mulation of blood in the breaſts, in -_ 


the dyers, increaſe. of this difbrder. /- : 
2 the mind have ſomething itt 


ſo different from other diſorders, 
that they ſometimes remit- 2 a = 


t may 1 


in the time, but return at dertain 3 
Atlantic ocean, three hundred miles weſt petially about the ſolſtices. '. 
wiſe, be obſerved; that the raving ts of f, 
mad people, Which keep the lunar pd 


"M 40 | 
3 but it dn _ able malice te r 
Ik eee 28 an — little ſleep, avi Ach, quickneſs 
| 40 infuſions auff decestiens, amang af hearing, — inſenſi · 


riede, are generally accompanied win 


— ſymptoms. 


his diſvaſe, when it is . = 9 


circumfesence, and produces incredible pathie, is worſe than theſymptomatic, that 


quantities.of wine, hich has the 
quality of keeping beſt in bot 
where other wings turn ſour. 


uliar 


. 

v&1anc and ma ma ſu 

be conſidered as diſeaſes N _ 

for they have both the fame origin, that 

is, an exceſſive conge N the 
ain 1 they only and 

with reſpect to the — invahon 3. me- 


lancholy being the primary diſeaſe, of 


which madneſs is the augmentation. Both 
theſe diſarders ſuppoſe a weakneſs of the 
from an _here- 
diſpoktion ; from violent difarders 


of th the mind, eſpegialiy long continued aacicus of allremedies ; and where cite ; 
gromous blood, = 


ſadneſs, ann dread, and ter- 
— Rs, intenſe applica- 


b nion of mind to one ſub hst; from narco- 


tic and ſtupeſying medicines; ay = pre- 
vious diſeaſes, elpecially acute fevers ; 
from 4 ſuppreſſion of haxmorrhages, and 
omitting. cuſtomary bleeding; from ex- 


ceſhve cold, eſpec of the lower is, rain or riyer-water are alſo convenient; 
which 24 bl to:thedungs, heart, | andbefoge the patient enters the bath, he 
and brain ; and from violent anger, which ſhould have cold water | poured on bis 
will change melancholy into madneſs. | head, Purggtives are hei] uſeſul ; 

It is evident from obiervation, that the but the Jeniem-are to be tothe 


blood of maniac patients is black, and kot- 
ſerum ſeparates more nowly and in a leſs moſt convenient, when the diſeaſe aröſes 


PREY than in healthy key and 
the exeremehts-are hard, of u dark - 
red or. pee and che urine light 
and thin. 
Tis ante&edent fig 
dbeb and ſuffelion of the eyes with | 
ths a tremulous and inconſtant vibra- 
tion of aue eye- lids, a change of diſpoſi- 
tion antl.behaviour ; 


: —— 


mates, 
MADE sd, mania, a melt dreadful kind 


6 : 


Lopercitions looks, - 


abaughtyearrings, difdaroul — 


795 
* 
12 


nation of * the blood in 


accompanſes the kyſte 


is that alſo, which ſueceeds intermitting 
ſevers, a ſuppreſſion of the menles, of the 
lochia, of the hæmorrhoiꝗs, or . 12 
oecaſioned by narcotics. When the 

yims. are fight in che idiopathic kind, 


the cure is not very difficult; but if it s 
- inveterate, and has but ſhove remiſfions, |... © if 


it is almoſt incurable. Sometimes Mis 
_ diſeaſe terminates by critical excretion uf i 


 blaod from the noſe; uterus, br amg ; 


ſometi mes diarrhoeas and dyſenteries will 
terminate theſe diſorders ʒ aud pu ſtuſen u- 


cer, and the itch have gli donetheſame. 


or hypochon- - 
driac paſſion, which is cafily. cured as 


As to the cures. bleeding i is che moſt ei- 


is A redundanee of thick 


a vein. is eſt to be opened in the foot,. 


a few days after-in-the arm z then in te 
r vein, or one in the noſtrili with - 
raw z and laſkiof all the frontal ven, 


with a blunt- landet, for fear of horting 


the pericanium. Tepid baths. made of 


draftie : thus manna, baſlia, \rhubarby 
ter than in-the natural fate 3 that he cream of tartar, or tartar vitrioiate, are 


from the bypochendriac } 


on, à ſtag- 


in the ramifications of the dena push, el- 


pecially hen taken-in decotiohs. and in 


Anteſtines, or 


— at repeated intervals, o- as I 80 


in an alterative manmer. 
"wo of mineral waters are ulſb. þ a 
_ efficacious in melancholy vnd mal 
but nothing is better for removing 


cauſe of ithele ders, than — | 
© IG II FORE: - Ereury+s 3 
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is ſufcient to ſupport nature. Small 


1 , * 


h in | MOM 
ſubmarine plants, of a ſtony hardneſt, 


twetables, are balm, betony, vervain, 

+ brook-lime, ſage, wormwood, flowers of 
St. John's wort, of the lime tree, and 
camphire : from animals, aſs's blood: 
among minerals, ſteel, cinnabar, ſugar of 

lead, and the calx and tincture of ſilver. 

. - - Hoffman is of opinion, that notuing bet- 

 - ger deſerves the name of a ſpecific in theſe 
diſeaſes than motion and exerciſe, when 

duly propertioned to the ſtrength of the 

8 y. Sedative medicines are good, but 

not opiates and narcotics, for theſe in- 

duce ſtupidity — foll 2 = 1 650 yy 

good in an epi „will be here - 

. Sal, ſuch ee bed s of hart's 
Horn, thEroots and ſeeds of piony ; an- 

. _ "riepileptic powders, the valerian-root, 


- 


. = flowers of the lilly of the valley and of 


the lime: tree. | Boerhaave ſays, the prin- 


1ADRID, 


but ſomewhat approaching to the form of 
other vegetables. It is compoſed of a 
main ſtem, and ſubdivided into a num- 


ber of branches, Which are full of holes 


or pores, in a radiated form. See plate 
1 

e ory alof the province of new 
Caſtile and of the whole kingdom of 


— 


40 30. 


e ir ele ef u 


large ſandy plain, ſurrounded with high 


mountains: it is about ſeven miles in 


circumference, and contains ſeveral grand 
ſtreets and ſpacious ſquares ; it has alſo 


three royal palaces, called the Palace 
Royal, the Caſa del Campo, and the 


Buen Retro. 


cipal remedy for raving madneſs, is dip- MARIER, in the military art, a long 
4 and broad plank of 9 uſed for * ; 


| ping in the ſea, and keeping the patient 


there as long as he can bear it. As a 
high degree of the itch has terminated 
.theſe diſorders, it may be proper to make 
iſſues in the back + bur bliſters. (contrary 
% Shaw's opinion) are. prejudicial ; for 
by ſtimulating the nervous membranes 


nud the dura mater, they inereaſe the 


ſpaſmodic firifture, and the motion of the 


and the other parts of the b | | 
„As to diet, the patient ſhould carefully 
- abſtain; from ſalt and tmoked fleſh,  whe- 


= Es + ther beef or pork 3; from ſhell-fiſh'; from 
ih of a heavy and noxious quality; from 


aliments prepared with onions and gar- 
lic: all which generate à thick blood. 
He ſhould, in general, eat no more than 


* 


beer, or cold pure water, are the beſt 

drink; but ſweet and ſtrong wines are 

* _. kighly prejudicial, as is allo exceſſive 
ſmoaking tobacco. Change of air and 
travelling may be beneficial .. 
For the madne(s-proceeding from the bite 

of a mad dog, fre HypROBHOBIA.. ' 

MAD RAS, atown on the coaſt of Cor- 

mandel, inhabited by blacks, and fituat- - 


porting the- earth in mining and carrying 


on a tap, and in making coffers, :\capo- 


niers, galleries, and for many other uſes 


are loaded, and are fixed with the pe- 


tards to the gates or other places deſigned 
* | tobe te. 
= ' groſs and bilious blood ey the head MADRIGAL, in the italian; ſpaniſh, and 
=. y. | french wh is a-ſhort amorous poem, 
Mea a number of free and un- 
equal verſes, neither confined to the re- 
gularity of a ſonnet, nor to the point of 


an epigram, but only conſiſting of ſome 


- tender and delicate thought, expreſſed 

with a beautiful, noble, and elegant ſim - 
plicity. The madrigal is uſually con- 
: _ as the ſhorteſt of all the leſſer kinds 
of poetry, extept the epigram: it will 
. ee fewer 2 yt the ſon- 
net or the roundelay; no other rule is 


regarded in mingling the rhimes, and 


b the different kinds of verſe; but the fancy 
and convenience of the author: however 
this poem allowys of leſs licence than ma- 


ny others, both with reſpe& to rhime, 
meaſure, and delicacy of expreſſion. 


.. ed juſt without the walls of the White- Ma RIAL, in geography, à city of the 


. town of Fort St. George. This town 
I Aby 


of Terra Firma, in ſouth America, ſituat- 


province of Popayan, in ſouth America: - 


hass been lately ſurr aſtone-wall weſt lon. 75 30, and north lat. 30%. 
| by 3 it. 5 n . MADURA, the capital of a province off 
MADRE os POPA, a town and convent the ſame nume in the hither India: eaſt 


lon. 77, and north lat. 200. 


. ed on the river Grande, fiſty miles eaſt MEMACTERION, parpardupon, in an- 


olf Carthagena, almoſt as much reſorted to 

by the pilgrims of America, as the cha- 
7 pel of Loretto is by the pilgrims of Eu- 

rope: well long. 76, n lat. 118. 
\-MADREPORA, in botany, à genus of 


tient chronology, the fourth month of 
the athenian year, conſiſting of only 


twenty nine days, and anſwering to the 
latter part of September and the begin - 


ning of October e 
5 2 _ MAES, 


Spain: weſt lon. 4 1% and north lat. 


at a fege. Madriers are alſo uſed to 
cover the mouths of petards, after the 
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% Twgh7 1 MAG, .- 
MAES, a river which riſes in Burgundy,  Ferdipand. Magellan, from whom ah -. —_ 
3 and runs . through Lorrain 1 had their name = hey are fituated e 1 
f paign into the Netherlands, and at laſt, the iſland Terra del Faego and the mot, i 
HE "after paſſing by many conſiderable towns, - ſouthern part of the continentof America, - - BY 
- diſcharges atſelf into the German ſea, between 76“ and $4” of welt Jongitnde, ' 3 
3 a little below the Briel. __ and 2 2% and $47? of ſouth late. 
7 MAESTRICHT, a town in the province Late of MAGGIORE, is fituated partly 1 | 
; of Brabant, ſituated on the river Macs, | in the qutchy of Milan, and partly in tle 
* thirteen miles north of Liege: eaſt long. _ country of the Griſons: this lake is 0 
7 0% and north lat. 30 55%.  . _ thirty-hve miles Jong, and is dong. 9 
—- MAESYCK.. a town of Germany, in the MAGE, or Mac1ans,” an antient religious 1 
; biſhopric of Liege, . ſixteen miles north - ſesct in Perſia, and other eaſtern countries, I | 
eat of Maeltricht. -, - who maintained, that there were two 145 
MAGADOXA, the capital of the territory principles, the one the cauſe of all good; AM 
of the ſame name, at the mouth of the the other the cauſe of all evil; ind abo- _ 7 
tiver Magadoxa, on the .coaft of Anjan, minating the adoration of images, Wo- 
in Africa : eaſt longit. 419, and north fhipped God only by fire, which we, 
TT looked upon as the brighteſt and malt - i 
MAGAS, in antient muſic, the name of glorious ſymbol of Oromalſdes, or the | 
two inftruments, the one a ſtringed kind, good God; as darkneſs is the trueſt fym- | 
and the other a kind of flute, which is bot of Arimanius, br the evil god. This | 
ſaid to haye yielded very high and very religion was reformed by Zoroaſter, who i 
low ſounds at the ſame tige. maintained that there was one ſupxeme 8 
; Mages alſo ſignifies the bridge of any in- independent being; and under him two | 
ment. _ "HER: 1 | 


principles er angels, ane the angel of 
kept, of arms, ammunition, proviſions, and darkneſs : that there is a perpetual 


furniſhed with a large magazine, which - the end of the world; that then the angel 

-- ſhould contain-ftores of ill Kinds, ſuffici- of darkneſs and his diſciples ſhall go. into ; 
ent to enable the garriſon and inhabitants a world of their own, 5 555 they mall be 

to hold out a long ſiege, and in which puniſhed in everlaſting darkneſs; and the 


may be employed, in making every 0 info a world of their own, where they 
thing belonging'to the artillery,-as car- ſhall be rewarded in-everlaſtipg light. 
Y riages, Waggons, Fe. ; bly 4 4) EE: The neſts of the magi were the moſtt 
| MAGDALEN, or Nuns of S!./Macpa- ikilfal-matheniaticlang and \philoſophers 


- 


church, dedicated to St. Mary Magdalen, much that a learned man and a ma ian 


chiefly conſiſt of courtezans, who quitting looked on their Knowledge as more than 
my profeſſion, devote the reſt of their natural, and fin {id tA inſpiredb 
liyes to repentance and mortifcation. ſome ſupernatural power: and hence thole 
MAGDEBURG, the capital of the dutchy who 'praftiſed wicked and miſchievous , 7 
of the ſame name, ſituated on the river arts, taking upon themſelves the name 07 
Elbe, ſeventy miles weſt of Berlin: caſt magiars, drew on it that ill ſignification ' 
long. 12%, and north lat. 52 15. which the word magician now bears. 
MAGDELENA, a large river of fouth. avg Us. ©; r 
America, which, riling near the equator, This ſe ſtill fubſiſts in Perſia, unger the 


the runs north thro Terra Firma, anduyit- denomination of gaurs, where they watch - 
rica: . ing its waters with the river Canee,”ob- the ſacred fire with the greatelt care, and 
9980 tains the name of the river” Grande, and never ſuffer it to be extinguimed. See the 
ce of falls into the north ſea, below” the town article Gaux s. 


eaſt | aof Madiz a Fo. TT | ckr | 
* Streights of MAGELLAN. "Theſe ſtreights fophy but as the mag] likewiſe profeſſed 
0 boy © | 


' &c. .. Every. fortified town ought to be ſtruggle between them, which ſhall laſt to 2 


fiel 1 
ER, an order of religious in the romiſn if agua in which they lived, ino: 


and ſometimes called magdalenettes, Theſe © became equivalent terms. The vn gar | 1 


MAGAZINE, a place in which flares are goodneſs and light, Bod the other of evi! 


ſmiths, . carpenters,” wheelwi)ghts We. angel of light and his diſciples ſhall alſo . J 


' MAGIC, originally fignifledonlytheknow-. M 


v are about three hungred miles ip rology, divination, and ſorcery, the - -- itt 
only length from the Atlanle to the Pacific term magi became odious, being ufed to © iſ 
o the ocean, but of a very unequal breadth; ſignify an unlawful” diabolical Kind of * 
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£ ended — the hammer. See the ar- 
ticles DucTiLITY and Mer at“ 
240 eee eee At 2 
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MAL 


anatomiſts-to the inferior extremities 
of the tibia and fibula, .- 
WALES, akind. of large wooden ham- 


zuſed by artificers who work with a . 
chice, as ſculptors, maſons, and ſtone- 


F cutters, whole mallets are commonly 
round, and by joiners, carpenters, Sc. 
, wha work with tquare. headed mallets. 
MALLEUS, in anatomys.,a bone of the 
eax; ſo called from its reſsmblance to; a 
mallet, and in which is obſerved the head, 


the neck and handle, which is joined to the 


membrane of the tympanum. See EAR; 


MALEING, a market-town. of Kent, . 


: miles weſt of Maidſtone: --- - 
Mannen a town of Ireland, in the Loan 
of Cork, ſeventeen. miles: mouth 'of 


ork. city. 
„re nerv, inhotany. Fee! the 
article MaLva.. „ at y! 


Par MALLOW.,, See ALA. . 
MALMEDY, a town. of Germany, i in the 
7 of Weſtphalia, amd, biſhopric: of 
Wh miles ſouth of Limburgh. 
Wa. 


port · town of Sweden, in 


royince 75 F Gothland, twenty miles 


7 — eaſt of Copenhagen 
MALMSBURY, a borough-townof Wilt- 


_ ſhare, thirty miles ſauth · weſt of Saliſbury ? 


it ſends two members to parliament. 
MALMSEV, à rich kind of, wine, ſo 


_ called, as being brought from Malvaſia, 


in the Morea,; for. the duty on _— 5 


ſee the article Wie r. Alf 15 

MALO, or St. Maro, a city and pert- 
town of France, in 
Britany, ſieuated on à rock, in the 


Channel, but jeined to the con- 


tinent by a cauſeway; 2. veſt, lang. : 
north at. 48 401. 1 2 
B. deer r M ALLOW; in 
. enus of the notte! bia-poly- 
N of plants; the flower of 


pe ie lle that of the common walva: 
the fruit is compoſed; ofa number of 


conglomerated capſules, each wonegining 
115 le kidney ſnaged ſeed os; - ci: 
ALPAS,.ia market : town of Chebies, 
** miles ſouth-cath af Cheſtari - 


MALPIGHIA, in botanyy.a gevw of the 


_decandria:trirynia- claſs; of; plant ; the 


» kidney-ſhdpgd-perals,, with gang 
9 705 B 0 ** — is A, large 


Derrys wich, on 
ou e Here bw and an- 


15 of which, is. pany 3 of ie large, 


* Sach ae eben. | 


Aale 
aud obgaſe kernel. 10. 28 725 
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— in anatomy, a name given MALPLAQUET, a villa 


the province of 


M 


Netherlands, in the province of Halcgelt, 


- about ſeven; les; trom. Mons. to 


MAIT; is barley prepared, to fe 105 "oY : : | 


making a potable liquor called beer, 9 
ale, by ſtopping it mort at he beginiin 


0 8 65 ation. 1 
In making malt from barley; the 2H 
method is to ſteep the grain in & ſufficient .. 
quantity of water, for te o or thres dus, 
till it wells, becomes plump, ſo,vewhat * 


e in the dern 


tender, and tinges the water of a by * 8 


brownz or reddiſh colour. Then 
Water being drain d aw, : the dere 


removed from the ſteeping eiſtern to the 


floor, where it is throw into What is 


called the wet couch; that is, an even 
| heap, riſing to the height of about tho. 
feet. In this wet couch, the capital part of 
„the operation is performed for dee che 


barley ſpontaneouſly heate, and be ins 
to grow, ſhooting out firſt the racſeſe, 


and if. ſuffered to continue; then the 
plume, ſpire or blade. But the proceſs id 
to be ſtopped ſhort at the ei uption * 

_ radicle;otherwiſe the malt would de 

ed. In order to ſtop it, they ſprexc te. 
vet couch thin ov ra large floor; ai p 


turning it once in four or five hours, for 


|, what'thicker each time. enges 12 7 4 
is again thrown into a lar 

. there luffered to grow fenfi (Þ be hot 2 
hand, as it uſüalty will in twenty de 


thirty eur tl time ; then being” (predd 


again, and cooled, it is thrown upon 

7 
N . is the general /progery' of . 
in which almoſt every maleſter has 


the ſpace of two days, laying it ſo me- 


the kiln, to be dried cr wp without ſeotch= | 


4 i” 


ſecret, or particular way of © 8 ; 


But to render the operation perfect, 

following cautions maſt be r gh N 
. That the barbey be new * m__ 

at leaſt newly" winmawed?! 2. t ag 
be not mixed, or made? uß of 595 — 
ſorts. 3. That it de not over ſtec peu . 
-tha ciſtern, or fo long as to make it fot. 
4. That it be well dfahed? f. Tab it 


pe looked aftet in he” wet 'eouchs 


ſu ast to ſtop the fixſt tendeney of the 
blade to ſhooting: 6. Another caution 
is, to turn the wet couch inſide ofter- 


mat if the barley comes; and ee 
moteiin the middie of the heap than 8 


H oontaining | 


tho files. 7. To keep its duly turning. 
after it is out of the wer couch. 85 
ker vit the proper Heating in ine — 
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Virginia- Wheat, is much leis laborious. 


+ _- inches deep in the earth, and covered 
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upon the kiln, but without à Fierce fire, aſthmas, and the dropſy; The different 


as to be ſeveral days in drying a kiln 


of pale malt. And if theſe directions be 
..-, carefully. obſerved, the malt will always 


+ be good. * 5 | a 5 1 | MS | 
„The method: of milting indian corn or 


For, if this corn be buried two or three 
With the looſe. mould, dug up to make 


dom for it, in ten or twelve days time 
- the corn will ſpout, and appear like a 
b being taken 


: green field; at which time 


Jup, and waſhed or fanned from its dirt, 


„it is immediately committed to the kiln, 


and by this means it becomes good malt. 


„At is oblervable* of this corn, that both 
its root and blade muſt ſhoot to a con- 
fiderable length, before it will make malt; 
and, perhaps, this is the caſe in all large 


- p;hodied grain 265 
„The importation of malt from beyond 
Ie ſeas is prohibited: and on its being 


ported, it is not only freed from pay- 


» wg the eneiſe of 6 d. a buſhe], but a 
0 ney is allowed by act of parliament, 
, for. which ſee the article CR. 


. different virtues, from the different 
methods of preparing the malt, whence 
they ars diſtinguiſhed into pale and 
brown; and from. the various methods 
„taken in brewing the liquors, whence 


| a divided into ale and beer, ſtrong 


and ſmall, new and old. See BRRE WINS. 
The colour of the liquor, and many of 
its effects, depend on the manner of 

drying the malt it is brewed with; that 
Which has the paleſt tinge, is made with 
malt but ſlenderly dried; whereas that 
Which is high coloured, is made with 
malt chat is duch dried, or roaſted, as it 
were, in compariſon of the other; and 
amber ale is made of a mixture of both. 
Another difference in the preparations of 
;mnait-liquors conſiſts in the larger quan- 


. -, tity of hops in beer, and the. ſmaller in 


ale; for hops add ſomething of an al- 
kaline nature to the liquor, and not only 
render it more eaſy. of digeſtion, and ſe 


| +,exetion in the hody, but while it is in the 


Mt nor, prevent its running into ſuch 
. pk „ as would make it ropy, vapid 
and ſour: for this xeaſon Dr. Quincy is 
,of nigh „that for one conſtitution” in- 
jzured by beer, there are numbers ſpoiled 
by ale, which is apt to ſtuff the: veſſels 


With flime and viſcidity, to make the 
body weed and corpulent, and to 


pave the way 


or cachexies, the jaundice, 


10 | 
. Malt-liquors have different names, and 


degrees of ſtrength in malt-liquors, alſo 
makes them produce different effects. 
The ſtronger they are, the more viſcid 
parts they carry into the blood : they are 
therefore in general the more wholeſome 
for being mall ; that is, of ſuch a ſtren 
- as to carry ſome degree of warmth into 
the ſtomach, but not fo as to prevent 
their being proper diluters of our ne- 
ceſſary food. Indeed people of robuſt 
conſtitutions, who labour very hard, may 
diſpenſe with reaſonable quantities of the 
ſtrongeſt 3 eſpecially as their food is fre- 
5 JEBEL poor and flender enough, the 
eficiencies of which this ſupplies ; and 
their continual exerciſe and ſtrength of 
body, digeſts and breaks the vilcidities 
_ of the ink into convenient nouriſh- 
ment: though in (perſons of another 
habit, and way of living, they would 
only produce obſtructions and ii hu- 
mours. As to the age of theſe liquors, 
it has ſomewhat che fame effect as hops, 
for thoſe that are longeſt kept, are cer- 
tainly leaſt viſcid; for age, by degrees, 
breaks their viſeid parts, and by render- 
ing them ſmaller, makes them fitter for 
e E EP Rk + 
MAaLT-$SPIRITS: See the articles Di- 
STILLERY and SPI RI rs. 
MALTA, the capital of a fmall iſland of the 
- fame name in the Mediterranean, is fitu- 
ated in eaſt long. 159, north lat. 35 157 
conſiſting of three towns, feparated 
- channels, which form ſo many peninſula s 
of ſolid rock, tiling a great height above 
the ſea: the fituation is ſtrong}, and no 
- art is wanting in the fortifications to ren - 
, der it inn ³ EET 
Knights of MALTA, otherwiſe called, hoſ- 
 pitalers of St. John of Jeruſalem, a re- 
- fieious military order, whoſe reſidence is 
in the iſland of Malta. The order con- 
ſiſts of three eftates, the kniglits, chap- 
lains, and ſervants at arms : there are 
alſo prieſts who officiate in the churches, 
friar-ſervants; who aſſiſt at the offices, 
. and donnes or denũcroſſes; but theſe are 
not reckoned - conſtituent parts of the 
- body : the government of the order is 
mixt; being partly monarchical; and part- 
* ariftocratea}+' the grand maſter is 
ſovereign... The knights formerly con- 
"ſiſted: of eight different languages, but 
nowonly ſeven, the engliſn having with- 
dran themſelves. Noneè are admitted into 
this order but ſueh as are of noble birth: 
the knights are of two ſorts, thoſe Who 
have a right to be candidates for tte 


dignity 
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es, and thoſe who are e Ono 
_ afſiftants: they never marry, yet have co 
tinued from 1090 to the preſent time. 


ve con 


The knights ars received into this order 
"either by undergoing the trials preſcribed 


© by ſtatutes, or by diſpenſation. 

| See the article BOLE, 
MALTHA, in noi» a kind of ce- 

| there were two forts, 


MALTA. 


Earth g 


ment, of whic 
native and ſactitious ; one of the latter 
"fort, much in ule, conſiſted of pitch, 
Wax, plaſter, and greaſe. - Another kind 
uſed by the Romans in their aqueducts, 
Was made of lime flacked in wine, in- 


_ _ corporated with melted pitch, and freſh 


_ figs. Natural maltha is a kind af bitu- 


walls ; and which being once ſet on fire, 
water makes it burn moretfiercely. - - 


As... > 0 
cup; the fruit is à carnoſe 


* 
- 


men, wherewith the Alatics plaſter their 


MALTON, a borough of Yorkſhire, fitu- 


"ated on the river Derwent, twenty miles 
north eaſt of York, It ſends two mem- 
"hers to parkament. oo 
MALVA, MALLOW, in botany, a genus 
of the | monadelþhia-polyandria clais of 
plants, the corolla whereof conſiſts of 
ve petals, vertically cordated, plane, and 
growing together at the baſe ; the fruit 
"conſiſts of a great number of capſules, 
joined together wy an articulation, and 
of an orbicular depreſſed figure, ſepa- 


PE 
i 
1 
2 


MAMMIFORM, , in anatomy, a. ba We 


rating from one another, and opening 


inwardly the receptacle affixed to the 


capfules is columnar: the ſeed is ſolitary 


and kidney ſhaped, ' 


Mallow is o e of the five emollient herbs, 
being looſening, cooling, and mollifying ; 
' a cataplaſm of the leaves of this plant 


eaſes the ſting of bees and waſps. 


MALVA, is alſo a name given by Tourne- 


fort to the alcea. See ALCEa, _ 
MRLVASIA, or NAPOLI DE. MAIL vA- 


814A, a city and port- town of European 


: MAMMOTH's TzegTH, in natural hiſtory, 


MAN, homo, in zoology, is jultly ranked 


Turkey, in the province of Morea, ſitu- 
a ted in the Archipelago, thirty miles eaſt 


.of Miſitra. 


MALVAVISCUS, in botany, a name 

given to the hibiſcus. See HIB1scvus, 

MALVINDA, in botany, a name given 
to the ſida. See the article 810A. 


is, according to Linnæus, a ſpecies of the 
| See APPLE and PYRUs. 

that reigned in Egypt. | 

The mamalukes were originally turkiſh 

and circaſſia- ſlaves, bo ght 1a 

tats by Meliefaleh, to the number of a 

wound, whom he bred up to arms, and 


1 y 
. 


© MALUS, the APPLE-TREE, in botany, 
hat eres jm the name of a dynaſtie- 
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MAMMEA, in .botany, a. genus. of the 
. Folyandria 2 claſs of plants, he 


4 


* 
- 


* 


There is alſo a müſcle called mamillaris, 


The ſame author diſtinguiſhes the race of 
mankind, according to their different 


Noſce te ipſum, know thyſelf, is a pre- 
cept worthy of the law-giver of Athens, 
the antient ſeat of polite literature 3 an 


may be reduced to the following heads. 
1. In a religious view, theologice, that you 
was created with an immortal foul, after 


o 


empire. The 
to whom they ſucceeded. 


mY 


cell; the ſeed, being either four or one in 


MAMMILLARY, . MAMICILLARIS a... 
anatomy, an epithet $79 to two little 

protuberances, ſomewl 1 
nipples of the breaſt, found under he Y 
four ventricles of the brain, and fup- | 


_ raiſed ſome to the prineipal offices oß che ; 


Y killed ſultan Moadam, 


« 


Others ſay, that the mamalukes were or- 
dinarily choſen from among the chriſtian 
ſlaves, and that they were the ſame thing 
in a great meaſure with the janiſſarigs 
among the Turks. They never marriec; 
they Grit are ſaid to have been brought 
from Circaſſia, and ſome have — ' 
they began to reign about the year 869. 
IMZE, the B&ZAST5, in andtomy: 
See the article BREAST... 


corolla whereof conſiſts of four roundiſh 
.concave patent . petals, greater than the 
| is a0 : berry, ver 
large, pointed, with the ſtyle of a ſphę- 
rical figure, and containing only one 


numbers, is callous, and af an gyal 


figure. 


given to apophyſes of the bone in he 


their reſembling a breaſt 
at reſembling the 


ſed to be the organs of ſmelling. 
Theſe are called apophyſes mammillaxes. ' 


or maſtoides, ſerving to ſtoop the head. = 


certain large foſſile teeth, found in great 
plenty in Ruſſia, and ſuppoſed to have 
belonged to elephants. | 
at che head of the animal part of the 

creation; making > diftin& genus of 
that order of quadrupeds, which Lin- 
næus calls anthropomorpha, from their 
reſemblance to the human form. See 
the article Ax THROPOMOR THA. 


colours, into the Europeans, or White 
men; the Americans, or ruddy- coloured 
men: the Aſiatics, or tawney-coloured 
men; and thoſe of Africa, or blacks. 


important branch of knowledge, which 


SEE 3 
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E of grand maſter, called grand 
gee 


-theimage of God. 2. In a moral ſenſe, 
« Moral rer | | 
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relpect, be accounted an analyſis of MAN; 


as 7 eee of God, 
"of thimſelf, and of natural and artificial 


Objects. 
Tron. . 
We have traced him 


3 


See the article INTRODUC- 


| | 2 from his conception 
to his birth, infancy, puberty, married 
"Rate, old age, and © We have con- 
ſidered him as a parent, a child, and a 
member of _ {ociety, in all the various 
ſitulatious and connections of human life. 
We have 'anatomized, ſo to ſpeak, his 
mental facylties, no leſs than the mem- 
bers of his body. In ſhort, to give a 
juſt notion of mankind, and. of their 
perſoual and ſocial capacities, of their 
manners, cuſtoms, opinions, advantages 


through the whole of this work; which, 
being reduced to the form of a dictionary, 
may, with the greateſt eaſe, be conſulted 
at pleaſure, on whatever ' ſubje& the 
reader deſires to be informed. 

As to the articles which more immed*ate- 
ly concern'mankind, the reader may turn 
to GENFRATION, ForTvs, INTAN r, 
PUBERTY, Max RIACE, Dir, Pi- 
SEASE, MORTALITY, KNOWLEDGE, 
I 3 : 

MANAGE, or MAaNEGE. See MANEGE. 
MANAR, an ealt indian iſland, ſituated 
between Ceylon and the continent. 
MANATI, in zoolo; y, an animal called 
by Linnæus, thrichechus. See the article 
I HRICHECHUS, LI 
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q he whole of this work may, in ſome 


and diſadvantages, has been our ſtudy, 


7 ” 


or archdeacon refuſes. to grant a probate - 
of a will, to admit an executor to prove 
it, or to ſwear a church- warden, &c, 
MANDARINS, a name given to the ma- 
iſtrates and governors of provinces in 
hina, who are cholen out of the moſt 
learned men, and whoſe government is 
always at a great diftance Dk the place- 
of their birth. Mandarin is alfo a name 
given by the Chineſe to the learned lan- 
guage of the country ; for beſides the 
language peculiar to every province, there 
is one common to all the learned in the 
empire, which is in China what latin is 
in Europe; thig is called the mandarin 
tongue, or the language of the court. 
MANDATE, in law, a judicial com- 
mandment to do ſomething, See the ar- 
e oor, 

- MANDATE, in the canon: law, a reſeript of 
the pope, commanding an ordinary col- 
lator to put the perſon therein · named in 
E of the firſt vacant benefice in 
vs collation © . 

MANDERSCHEIT, a city of Germany, 
in the electorate of Triers, and the 

capital of the county of Manderſcheit: 
ealt long. 6 32', north lat. 5020 
MANDRAGORA, MAN DRAK E, in bo- 
tany, a genus of the a 
nig claſs of plants, the .corollg whereof - 
confiſts of 'a ingle ere&t hollow Pos 
growin radually wider from the baſe 3 - 
| =_ a little larger than the cup, and 
divided beyond the middle into five 
lanceolated ſegments: the fruit is a great 
globoſe berry, containing two cells: the re- 
ceptacle is fleſhy and convex:.on both ſides 
the ſeeds are numerous and kidney ſnaped. 
The mandragora has been eſteemed a 
poiſon, by many; and by others, it is de- 
clared innocent: the bark of the root was 
once uſed as a narcotic; but at preſent 
the leaves are only uſed in Medicine. 
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pliant, are T for the manege; for glib 
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MANFREDONIA, a city and port of © and bending joints, if they be not tov! 
the kingdom of Naples, fituated. in the Jon are one of the chief qualities re- 
bay of Manfredonia, in the gulph of * quiinte in a fine and delicate horſe of 


enice : eaſt long. 16 40, nor © manege. on 8 
. 4Aͤ4̃ s for che age moſt Nr io begin to 
ANDREL, a kind of wooden pulley, work a horſe deſigned fer the manege; 


making a member of the turner's lathe, be ſhould not be too young, not only 


of which there are ſeveral kinds, as the hecauſe his 5 is not yet come 

flat mandrels, which have three or more to him, but a | 

little pegs or points near the verge, and years old being but a griſtle, ſtopping 
4 for turning flat boards on; the and going back will ſpoil him, by ſtrain- 

pin mandrel are thoſe which have à long ing fis back | 

Wooden ſhank to fit into 4 large hole MANES, in the pagan ſyſtem” of the- 

made in the work to be turned; hollow 


lo becauſe a horſe of three 


$ back and ſtretching his hams. 


| d logy, a general name for the infernal 
mandrels are thoſe hollow of themſelves, ' deities, or gods of hell. 


and uſed for turning hollow work ; ſcrew The antients comprehended under manes 


mandrels for turning ſcrews, Sc. not only Pluto, Proſerpitie; and Minos, 


MANE, the hair hanging down from a but the fouls likewiſe of the deceaſed were 
could be long, thin, taken into the number, and eſteemed 


horſe's neck, which 
and fine ; and if frizzled, ſo much the gods of hell. It was ufual to erect altats 
b Tainb acer Wang And offer libations to che manes of de- 


MANEGE, or MANAGE, the exerciſe of , ' ceaſed friends and relations One brunch 


riding the great horſe, or the ground ſet of the magic art among the pagans con- 
apart for that purpoſe ; which is ſome- ſiſted in conſulting the mines of the dead 


times covered, for continuing the exerciſe in matters of importance: this was called » 
in bad weather; and ſometimes open, in Necromaney. See /NECROMANCY., 
order to. give more liberty and freed 

both to the horſeman and. horſe. 


oth. MANGALOR, or ManGvueLos,.a port- 
One way or other, we always ſuppoſe a , 'Malabar-coaft, in eaſt long. 74*, north 


center in the middle of the manege- * lat. 142. 


ground, for regulating the rounds and -. MANGANESE, uAcNESIA, in natural 


volts. Sometimes. this center is diſtin- hiſtory, a poor kind of iron-ore. See 
guiſhed by a pillar fixed in it, to which the article IX oN. | 7 | 


they tie the hofſe when he begins to learn: It is 4 denſe, heavy ſubſtance in its 


upon the ſide of the manege other pillars fineſt pieces; being compoſed of a'num- 


are Placed, two by two, in order to teach ber of broad and thick ſtris irregular] 
horle 


s to raile the fore quarters, by tying laid together, and much reſembling hoe 

of native antimony ; in theſe maſſes it 
The manege or exerciſe of a horſe, is a is ſometimes reddiſh, ſometimes of a 
n way of working or riding him. dark grey, and ſometimes of a ſine pale 


them with ropes. See PILLAR. 


V r your horſes work upon' the air light prey, approacting to the colour of 
and the manege that you uſed to put the fine N iron; but there is a, 
them moſt to. A horſe is ſaid to ma- leſs perfe 


neged, or i finiſhed horſe, that is well looſely together. 5 

broke and bred, and confirmed in a par- - Manganeſe is found in great abundance 
ticular air or manege. High manege, is in the german and ſwediſh mines, as alfo 
the high or raiſed airs which are proper in France, Italy, and England; but 
for leaping-hor{es. 5 | ours is not equal in beauty or goodneſs. 


In choofing a horſe for the mane , make to the german. It is recommended by | 


choice of a horle of a middle fize, that authors as an aftringent, and ordered'to. 
is lively, full of ſpirit and action, ſhort be given after calcination in hemor- 


truſſed, well coupled, having good feet rhages ; but it is very improper for in- 
and legs, and ſhoulders very uy * ternal uſe. It is of great ſervice, how-- 


ſupple. It ought alſo to be obſerved ever, to the glaſſmen, in clearing away 
that horſes which have thick, Riff, and' the greeniſh colour from their white glals. 
ſhort joints, that is no ways flexible or while in fulion, See Grass. 


town of the hither India, ſituated on the. 


1 fect kind in which the Whole 
nege, when he works upon volts and maſs ſeems only to conſiſt of a number 
airs, which ſuppoſes him broke and bred. of irregularly figured pieces, of a brittle | 
A horſe is 1404 to be thoroughly ma- and ſomewhat gloſſy ore, blended verß 
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MAN 


MANGLES, in botany, the ſame with the 
_ Fhizophora, of Linnæus. 9 
MANGOST ANS, or Macovsraxs, 

the fruit of the garcinia. See GAKCINIA. 


MANHEINM, a city of Germany, in the 


palatinate of the Rhine, ſituated at the 
confluence of the Rhine and Neckar: 
_ «caſt long. 7 20 north lat. 499 3o'. 
MANIA,.MADNESS, in medicine. See 
the article MADNESS. .:.:. ... 
MANICHEES,, in. church-hiſtory, a ſet 
of chriſtian heretics in the third century, 


the followers of Manes, who made his 


appearance in the reign of the emperor 
Probus ; pretending to be the comforter, 
whom our Saviour promiſed to ſend into 
the world. He taught that there are tw¾oo 
principles, or gods, coeternal and inde · 
pendant on each other, the one the au- 
.thor of all evil, and the other, of all 
good; à doctrine which he borrowed 
2 the perſian magi. He held that our 
ſouls were made by the [jon principle, 
and our bodies, by the evil one, and that 


tte fouls of bis followers paſſed through 


the elements. to the moon, and from 


thence to the ſun, where being purified, 


they then went to God, and became 
united with his eſſence; but as for. the 


ſouls of other men, they either went to 


hell, or were united to other bodies. He 
alledged, that Chriſt had his reſidence in 


te ſun, the Holy Ghoſt in the air, 


wiſdom in the moon, and the father in 
the abyſs. of light. Te is alſo charged 
with 3388 reſurrection and con- 
demning manage 3. with teaching that 
Chriſt was the ſerpent that tempted Eve; 
with forbidding 1 ule of eggs, cheeſe, 
milk and wine, as proceeding from the 
bad principle; with uſing à different 
kind of baptiſm from that ofthe church; 
with teaching that e were not 
to be obeyed, and with condemning the 
moſt: lawful wars. ee IRE 
i MANICORD Ne or MANICHORD, a mu- 
fical inſtrument in the form of a ſpinct; 
the ſtrings of which, like thoſe of the 
.clarichord, are covered with little 1 
of cloth, to deaden, as well as to ſoften, 
their ſound ; whence it is alſo called the 
dumb ſpinet. It is much uſed in nun- 
neries, becauſe the nuns may play upon 
it without diſturbing that ſilence which 
they are obliged to obſerve in their cells. 


MANIF ESTO, a public declaration made | 
by a prince in writing, ſhewing his in- 


# 
tentions to begin a war, or other enter- 


prize, with the motives that induce him 


; K * * 5 * 
** 
1 
* 
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to it, and the reaſons. , on which he 
founds his rights and pretenſions. 


; MANIHOT, or MAN ioc, in botany, a 


plant otherwiſe called jatropha. See the 
„ JATROPHA,T TI I 


'Lvucania. 1 
MANILLE,. in commerce, a large braſs- 
ring, in the form of a bracelet, either 
; pla or engraven, flat or round. _.. 
Manilles are the principal commodities 
which the europeans carry to the coaſt 
of Africa, and exchange with the na 
tives for ſlaves. Theſe people wear them 
as ornaments on the ſmall of the leg, and 
on the thick part of the arm above the 
elbow. The great men wear manilles of 


- gold and ſilver, but theſe are made in the 


country by the natives themſelves: 
MANING TREE, a market-town of Eſſex, 
twenty-five miles north-eaſt of Chelmſ- 


ford. i 


MANIPULUS, in roman antiquity, a body 


of infantry, conſiſting of two hundred 
men, and conſtituting the third part of 


a cohort, See COHORT... 


ſignifies a handful of herbs or leaves, or 
ſo much as a man can graſp in his hand 
at once; which quantity is frequently 
. denoted by the abbreviatufe, M, or m. 
MANNA, in the materia medica, the con- 
creted juice of ſome vegetable, naturally 
not inflammable. | MAR 
It is a honey-like juice, brought to us 
from Calabria and Sicily, ſometimes in 
"ſmall granuſes, or drops of an irregylar 
figure, roundiſh, oblong, crooked, and 
ſometimes. contorted. It ſhould be choſen 


. exſudating from it, ſoluble in water, and 


' | whitiſh, or- at the utmoſt, with only a 


faint caſt of yellow, not too heavy, in 
Tegular dry granules, or in moderately 
long ſtriz or flakes, of a plealant taſte, 
and diſſolving wholly in the mouth, not 
leaving a farinaceous ſubſtance behind it, 
as much of the common manna. does, 
that has been adulterated with, honey and 
our. 

Manna is the mildeſt and ſafeſt of all 
purges, and may be given to children, 
to women with child, and to people of 
the moſt tender conſtitutions, with perſect 
ſafety ; and it never fails gently to move 
the bowels, and to carry off the thick 
viſcid foulneſſes from them. Its doſe is 
from two drams to an ounce or more, 
and is moſt conveniently given in ſo- 
lution. When required to work more 
; | Vvuoiolently 


MANILA, in geography. See the article 


Among phyſicians, the term manipulus 


Wg 


. 


r 
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violently than it naturally would, it may 
be quick 


is that which oozes naturally out of the 


leaves,  belides Which there is another 
coarſer kind obtained by wounding the 


bark. of the trunk and branches of theſe 
trees, N 5 | 


In the french ſhops there is alſo met with 
a manna, produced from the larch-tree ; 


and our black-thorn, or ſloe-tree, ſome- 
tunes yields a true manna from the ribs 


of the leaves. The manua perficum, or 


perſian manna, is obtained from a ſhrub 
called alhagi. See ALHAGI. | 
As to the manna mentioned in ſcripture, 


it could not be true manna, becauſe it 


melted with the heat of the ſun ; which 


true manna does not, but rather hardens 


by it. 3 8 5 
| The antient Greeks likewiſe called the 
ſmall fragments of frankincenſe, by the 


name manna. 


ened with an addition of Glau- 
ber's falt. e | 

Manna is obtained from ſeveral forts of 
trees, eſpecially aſh z and the fineſt kind 


* 


„ 7 


MANNER, in painting, a habitude that 


» 


either good or bad, accordin 


a man. acquires in the three principal 


parts of painting, the management of 


colours, lights and ſhadows, which is 


as the 


_ painter has practiſed more or. leſs aſter 


the trüth, with judgment and ſtudy. 


But the beſt painter is he, who has ne 


manner at all. The good or bad choice 
he makes is called golte, 703 

MANNERS, in poetry, the inclinations, 
genius and humour, which the poet 


ives to his perions, and whereby he di 


: ſinguihes his characters. See the article 
CH | | 


7 


* 


1 
: 


: 
: 


' mited for luch Pu is near expired, 
i 


which does not a 


U 


. 


RACTER. 


MANNING, in the navy, denotes the pro- 
viding a ſhip or fleet with a ſufficient 


number of men for an expedition. 

In manning the navy, it is uſual to 
promile by Fd a bounty to all 
ſeamen, and able-bodied landmen, who 


come into the ſeryice by a cert in time, 


which is frequently two months pay, and 
ſeldom more. This does indeed prevail 
on many, yet great numbers, conceal 


themſelves until the fleet is at ſea, and 


others lurk about even till the time li- 
ch | ttle prevent fleets 
oftentimes from being in a readineſs for 
an early expedition. 

And as ſeamen are t us encouraged to 


enter themſelves voluntarily, ſo there is 
another method uſed to 'compel them to - 


it, and that is, preſſing them by warrants 


the two together, an 
ſelf gives us a very good manometer of 
his contrivance, under the title of 2 
ſtatical barometer. 
MANOR, an antient royalty or lordſhip, 
formerly cal'ed a barony, conſiſting or 
demeſnes, ſervices, and a court - baron; 
and comprehending in it meſſuages, lands, 
meadow, paſture, wood, rents, an ad- 
vowſon, Sc. It may contain one or 
more villages, or hamlets, or only a 
Sreat part of a village, Cc. Gen 
A manvr is a noble kind of fee, grant- 


MAR: 
from the lord high admiral to the cap- 


- tains, and by chem aſſigned to their 
lieutenants; and to render this the more 
_ effetual, veſſels are purpoſely hired into 


the ſervice to proceed from place to 


place with thoſe officers, and their preſg- 


Fos not only to receive volunteers, 


ut to impreſs what men they can light 


on. Notwithſtanding this, their ſucceſs 
is very uncertain, and always expenſive'z 
therefore, it is much to be wiſhed, in a 
matter of ſo great a conſequence to the 
nation, that more ſpeedy. and effectual 
methods could be taken for manning 


the fleet. | | 


MANOMETER, or Mano5scoPE, an in- 
ſtrument to ſhew. or meaſure the alter- 
_ ations in the rarity or denſity of the air. 
The manometer differs from the baro- 
meter in this, that the latter only ſerves 
to meaſure the weight of the atmoſphere, 


or of the column of air over it; but the 


former the denſity of the air in which it | 


is found, 'which denſity depends not only 
on the weight of the atmoſphere, but 


alſo on the aGtion of heat and cold, Sc. 


Authors, however, 8 * 
1 Mr. Boyle him- 


See BAROMETER., 


ed in part to tenants for certain ſervices 
to be performed, and partly reſerved to 


the uſe of the lord's family, with Ju- 
riſcliction over the 
farms or eſtates. 


5 


that have other manors under them: 


and alſo cuſtomary manors granted by 
copy of court- roll, the lords of Which 
1 have power to hold courts, and grant 


Ad Se. % a bs ; : | | 
MANS, the capital of the territory of 


Maine, in the province of Orleanois, in 8 
France: eaſt long.A!, north lat. 489 6“. 


MANSE, in law, is a farmhouſe, with 


MANSFIELD, a city ef Germany, the 
capitaf of the county of the Tame name, 
in the circle of Upper Saxony: taft long. 


land belonging to it. 


2 ; : 4 


11? 45% north lat. 5 360 


tenants, for their 


* 


| There are capital manors or honours,” 


MANSFIELD— 


7 "Wo. 
* 


SS Fight} HAS 
_. MansFIELD is alſo a market-town of Not- MANTIS, the PRAYING LOCUST,. in 
. tinghamlhire, twelve miles norta of Not- zoology, a ſpecies of gryllus, fo called 


| -*  *tingham> from the poſture wherein it ulually holds 
| 


* MANSION, in law, is the chief dwelling its anterior pair of ] 


eps. - . 
bauſe of a lord within his fee, or the MANTLE, or Mantis, Thee, in ar- 
capital meſſuage, or manor-houſe. + cklitecture, the lower part of the chim- 
Nan fon alſo, in a more general ſenſe, ney, or that piece of timber which is 
ſignifles any dwelling houſe, and even a laid acroſs the jaumbs and ſuſtains the 
chamber in one of the inns of court compartment of the chimney piece. See 
comes under the denomination of a the article CHI MN Tr.. 
= - mansion; but this is not the caſe, with MANTLE, or MANTLING, in heraldry, 

| reſpect to any other chamber in which that appearance of folding 'of Ub 
. perion lodges. 3 7 | | 


| 5 flouriſhing or drapery, that is in any 
| MANSLAUGHTER, generally termed atchievement drawn about the cout of 
' homicide, is killing a perſon without arms. It is fuppoſed ariginally to be the 
premeditated. malice, „ N Agog, of a mantle, or military 
? Manſlaughter differs from murder, in.its habit, worn by the antient cavaliers over 
not being committed from the dictates their armour to preſerve it from ruſt; or, 
of a former malicious intention; and as others hold, a ſhort covering only 
from chance-medley, in its. being done worn over the helmet, which in after- 
with a preſent intention to kill. Thus, times was Jengthened, and made to hang 
where two perſons, who before meant no from the helmet below the whole ſhield, 
harm to each other, meet and quarrel, as in plate CLXV. fig. 4. 
and in the heat of paſſion one kills the The mantle is always laid in hlazon, to 
other ; in this caſe he is guilty of man- be doubled, that is, lined throughout 
,  Ulaiighter, If two perſons fall out and with one of the furs, as ermin, pean, 
- fight, and the one breaks the other's viary, Sc. See the article Car. 
Word, on which a'ftander by lends him MANTUA, the capital of a dutchy of the 
another, with which the adverſary is ſaine name, in Italy, is ſituated in the 
Killed, it is manſlaughter both in the middle of a lake, formed by the river 
layer and Rander-by. And where a man Minciq, but has à communication with 
is taken in adultery with another perſon's the continent by three cauſeways: caſt 
wife, and the huſband immediately draws long. 11 15 north lat. 45% 00. 
and kills him, it is only manſlaughter, MANUCAPTIO, in law, a writ which 
the huſband having had a juſt provocation lies for a man who being taken on fuſ- 
for ſo doing: but where any other per- picion of felony, and offering ſufficient 
- ſon ſtabs another, who has not a weapon bail for his appearance, is refuſed to be 
drawn, or ſtruck firſt, fo that the perſon admitted thereto by the ſheriff, or other 
" ſtabbed dies within fix months, notwith- perſon having power to let to mainprize. 
ſtanding there was not malice afore- MANUCODIATA, in ornithology, the 
thought, it is felony without benefit of bird of Paradiſe, See PARADIsB. 
"clergy. In other caſes, though man- MANUMISSION, in roman antiquity, | 
ſlaughter is-accounted felony, yet for the the act of ſetting a ſlave at liberty, which | 
firſt offence the offender is e the _ was uſually peroried before the prætor, 2 
benefit of clerg g. ws laid his wand, called vindicta, on 
MANTELE TS, in the art of war, a kind the ſlave's head, and declared him free. 
of moveable parapets, made of planks MANUFACTURER, one who, works up 
about three inches thick, nailed one over a natural product into an artificial com- 1 
another, to the height of almoſt ſix feet, modit 7x. 1 | 
: ene w caſed with tin, and ſet upon Perſons employed in making up the 
f 


8 a i * 


a 


Ke 


s 


" Title wheels, ſo that in a ſiege, they may woollen, linnen, fuſtian, cotton, or iron | 
ba driven before the pioneers, and, ſerve. manufactures, and all journey men dyers, ; 
as blinds. to ſhelter them from the hot-preſfers, ſhoe-makers, glovers, ihoſe 
enemy's {mall ſhot. See plate 'CLXX. employed in making of hats, or in any {3 

N. EOS 8 +3 434 >. actüres of ülk, mohair, fur, nf = 
"There are other ſorts of mantelets co- flax, leather, or of any mixed materials, \ 
vered on the top, N the miners. who ſhall leſſen the value, imbezzle or : 
make uſe to approach e walls of a town purloin any materials e ey 5 
"or calle, | are intruſted, on being conyicted by the ? 
92 en 4 S8 e enen enn e $77 1 


+ 0 
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* 


„% am - To 
oda of ontowiniielty vreconfeſſion before - 
A jyſtice | 
mates [Yſainet/wwith 
reoſts m und iu rats immediate“ payment 

5 2 lecteti the juſtice ĩs xd commit the 
Adel ler tech Bohnet correction to" be 
- - whipped, and to. ſuffen hard labour for 
term not extseding fourteen 2 days. 
And on further conviction for einber ling 
any of otheianatevials} whether® they be, 
eie mot made. upHhAe² perfor ure to 
torftĩt four times their vaſde dich cvſts. 


And if payment weith . voſts be neglected, 


they are tu be committech do the houfecof 
eorreftion;" to hard labourgdfoH time 
nab exceeding ture mohths, net fhels 


than one, and to be Whipped im Ahe 


: market toum ii ati che market: plate ꝓ chr 
tcroſa once orf ner din if any 
perſon buyz of take by:way of 'phſeppawh, 

or ſale, any materials, knowing" tle 
ſume tò be embezztedzilhe is to ſuffer the 
- ame: forfeiture, as the perſun purboin - 
d ing them; all. rhichenforfeltures, axe 
hy Geo. II. tobe ia jet one half 
do the p and the cother to 


o 


anjared; a 
the poor ofbthe pariſy,>Buviany'one ag- 


- »grieved; mayo appeaipts the geneval- or 


<quarter-ſalhons. SO 05 08 07 1 

EH any perſon intruſted with materialtyito 
„manufacture, *fliall» not uſe them, aue 
hall delay; for: twenty days after vfuch 


materials ſhall be manufactured toeturn, Wanure. ant b) frequently m 


„mall: not) he uſed, ſuchunegleòt Ivitb Be 
- deemed-an æmbezzling. And if dayopes- 
»fon| who ſhall Work up any of the 29118 - 
nufactures for one matter,» ſhall neglect 
to ſiniſh qhem by procuring himſelf id be 
. retaindd by another, before >the work 
Shall be-ccompleted;/ he ſhall bei i ſent ito 


eee 8 one month. 


ANURE, any thing» uſed for futtafling 
nandtimproving land-. ins ig 2s 29001 
- 'T here are: various kinds of mqnureuſtid 
in adiſſerent parts of > England forteti- 
yniching the ſeveral ſoils, ſome of vieh 
have ben already mentioned underothe 
articles dung, chalk, lime, &c. whixhdee: 


p 
A 
4 
7 


»butrthere? ard bthers that might bee MANWORT H, in the 


on rmany dands itlo equal ſueceſs. 511514 
All ſorts ob1marl and clay] fpreadggrer 
i gravelly an deſandy ilanci are! of vaſt u. 
vantage to itchy making lit more: foil. 
and tenacious, as al Kinds of. ſaml: are 
to thoſe-ſoils; aliat conſiſt aft a ſtiff ld 
-or day. Pheſe kinds of manurd are bf 
Aaſting advantagea Ber Sa D. 0 5115757 
Tanner's bark, laid in a heap, ami ſtotteq, 
s alſo an excellent manure, eſpecially 
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þ at th I RES. 
| . 5 than 0858 of the HMeReWUHR 5 | 
when this: marure is laid om, 
ſhould be done fbon after Michaelinag 
that the winter rains my Wash t 
the earth; and where it is uſeci 
bern-land; it ſhowed be Treat ehtlle 
ſurtate before ehe Ja prowing 7) mat t 
may be'twrned Yown for the fibres oF 
corh to reach it in che (privgs RI 
vegetables of moſt ſorts alfo! greateſt 
rich land, "ſo'that where other mantel 
ſcarce, theſe may be "uſt wtPHPER 
ſueteſs: thus che Weeds of pan 1HRe: 
and ditches, being dragged 6ut"Jull Ui 
ethey begin to flour, and laid on Nespgrf 
tot, wiſl make escellent mubuye bit 
ie de be obſerve, that! in dettihg theſe 
vegetables it wil de proper to mz Tce 
-earth, mud, or any other def Ie Hub. 
ſtance with them, to prevent teir Ai 
Hrelim tlie fermentatiom fit WI 0 
proper to coves the” b 
mul, or dung; te defainthefrlte>othce- 
wiſe many &f the" finer parts wi Ee 
pdrate- in ferwerfting Phe refult® f 
"kitchen-yardegs, When kafd- en Heap 
-rotted, SEAT afford Fool tnanure for 
obrn- lande: AU AN fern med d 
While it lib igreef and tender, and Bi 
on heaps e 
a Vo bt 


this _trollpfane plant will be Hefte 
Phe ines of 241i khilds of vegsthkleg 4 
aligned mange for land; ſo Hat Wikre 
the r proutd Þ49%ovet rity” with ” Huſhes, 
.bealivies/'@ 0 if they aue grülhhed A. + 
ain ſane” read fbrsad tb 
1 ˖ T ; 
Ger thei they wal grextly im 
it. Ronen "we Ht virk 
Trotted}) are ul very gdtlinit tte =_ 
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o tlurty.tevo im all/to ropreſent thepbints 


Voß, the compaſs, and: ſhe v 18 bearings 
:nvof ꝙlaoes in vp eco London the ner. 
he oubvart ate dci role ſuppfycthe 
ai plate ot azimuths/'to,draw whidiiwould 
.(. 6ccaliah eonfukon iwthe ſchemelz for it a 

ann rule be * upon a pivot in the 


center, 


ribeawomore@r- 


_— MAP 25 
| "thetde NS; gor there will be the | 


0 
8 


prefection. 4 
. int-of Exc = 


4 ae — 


} 
n 
b 
, 
a 
% 
' 


a 


1 
k 


4 — 


„ 

en ace repreſenting London, 
3 — N with pacing, London 
. SN; by, —.— 5 it.bout 9 Bay plage, we 


n Arete deten 


- the diflance, 0 — — A — 
theſe; ei 
wer ure, in Which ſoc mach of the 
- carth/is deſcribed. as is gontained — 2 
1 —— London, as à ſpecime 

e nature 


bs Jour projection; being Complete, 


Horizontal projection N Mare, with azi- 


muth lines. This who ers yovilieg = 


8 — — the trouble of laing 
orm 


er 3 and e content to 


e . ngs and diſtances of places 
* wibout the longitude or 

Latitude, May jo br the circle. NE SW 

(plate; CIK VIII. fg. 8.) ite as N 
WORE FR oh baſ 

c 6, me n, 

: ling; and Z the zenith, or 

3 

er any o ja the 

1 — by abs hel of: he ſcale of 

. parts As. in the center, 


hearings. an d diſtances. of; places; may 


be laid den, from theiglohbe or :mpps-.. 


_ ready-onplained under thejanticle CHAST . 


Now ao apply this method 40 che projec- 


tion pf maps, draw the lige A B, (plate 


CLXIX. 2 r. ) and divide it inte a 


g Rig i lege your map is-0 contain 
in longitade; fappole 90. At the r: 


tremitieß A and B raiſe perpendiculars, 


10 Which draw; parallel lines at very 


. ingle, fiſth. or tenth degree af che £qua- . 
tor for the 5» 86 in the figure f 


where they are drawn at every lenth de- 
cee. This done, put one font of the 
compaſſes in dhe paint A, ankextending | 
the, gther to 57 in the fitſt pnoridaan 
in the equator & or, for greater enatt- 
neſa, tome more diſtant 
Deſcribe the quadrant. F 
A  Intonineequaliparts, and Aran 


A toda d A the 1 ary: | 


rin 1 
tent egen Ge, - ly, 
— th grails nom 
by chis mens, 
5 3 GH,. 
1 ng 
_ FL29VY 6 * . W Scre! 


axe. expreſſed in che 


and uſe of — 1s 5" 


1 Hing 
3 


e ein Ir. 


Aue! —— . "of free 


Mercator's or Wright's projtftion ef Mars. | 
The pnmeiples pen Which this admira- 
Np fe pr eh is founded, have beennl- 


int, as B 2 2 
E. which divide 


4. 


__—_ a—_— 


iin . TE hh 


19501 * A FE 8 


oftar.the "ID. themed". ; pet one 

- fat of the — — a nn 
ing the, other to the ft point ubove G, 
red n At, 

o tha lines AC, BD, d du a line 

| paralel to che equacor-AcB ar bewegen 
Panalel, * Nen aliſtance 
A into the dines C, DD dom the 
15 tenth pf ra el te the, tutnteth, which 748 
- a9} he drawn, 3 3. In he ſfante, mander, 
me Gitane A 9s As — laid off 
_— mne lines A C. B Dy from che i im · 
Allele, . 20, 
A e point. out 


preceding 
1 =_ 40, Se. wall 

Where zee 50 5 rd are 
Abe te, * l Wig enetiioy ths. 


4 bis-a9the geometrical ton,' which 
may ae be laid ric] projection, oÞ a 


_- ie artable-of meridiona] plirts, by the 


o * 
5 N 197 


ol fecants; Ge. 1 
Thaagh this 3 n 
Math it thi of x 


. (particular: MaP3.: 8 rants 
d map af ſams e math, 
containing 6? of latit vis. from 
ta 438, list tlie Iangitude che nba Kl. 
1. Draw the hne EF, (Plate: CLMIK. 
ig A- Nnnd in 1 wiel wack the per- 


- *Rangicular' DC, Which Ude into ſix 


1 or degmert Af latitnie; and 
— draws: hae -paralleb to] EF. 

_ 2 A inte uf dr dt 1 
rnb to adunt it, iqte olxty' equal 

Parts an the eee 

2 dind.ghe content of a degree of 
itude in the lattude of gg? uz. 


(4 wy .62 miles. iy Frank the id 40 fi. 
- vided, take the parts nen dwide that 
* viſtance;: and from D':fet uff. one half to 


E, undthe otharchalf to FA. Findahe 
content of u degree in latitulle nh Wix. 
n miles 3 take that ditance from the 

of tha dagnee; diviqe t und from 


1 point O yay one halfieg 1, and the 
other Half ta K 3. Draw trai gin lines 
rn to E ani rom to F:; 4ivide 


tem indie parts u? C antizbrough 
_ thoſemaeks draw parkNebijiies. © Tis 
be — ding PR ina, : — Aude. 
1 gitude, incl di 
HTN 2 which RE tra _ 
upon the“ -ppper, as chen as where; is 
2 On" 'by eee eee 


th 11 i E N 


W 9 * 3 a K 
n þ 98 2 F o * ee * wt mp * Ne 


* N - 9 a 29 OE” 
- 9 "LI, 


2 3 N n ö he « 
N 5 * r * q wg _ > 
>>. hi Ws 3, R 2 9 — 
I FL \ — 1 n * ** 3 
2 + 1 4 . » Z - 8 5 
* 2» wy 4 9 by F 9 1 la 
I 0 8 * p 
7 - 2 . 4 
” * . - 
- 1 : : 
i090 © * 8 
# F 
1 
« * 7 8 
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„ 1 


2 I ch empaſſes bu karge enough;/'or 
the projection . tabe the di- 
ſttande from H/to K, or from F to, and 
ſetting une fobt firſt iu E undd then Wb F, 
deſcribe the {arches L and M. In like 
manner ſet one fbot firſt in I and then in 
Kj and wich the ſame extent draw the 
arches N and O. take the diſtance with 
andther palr of compaſſea -betiveen/E and 
F, ànditet it off from E to N, and from 
to On (Hkewiy {er the diftunge between 
3 from Lt L, and fron K to 
| draw lines between L und N, and 
j M und O; divide them inte degrees, 
and draw purallels from = points to 
the —_—_— points in che meridians 
IE and Pri Ang, after the ſame man- 
ner, may meridians and parallele be 
. drawny.};t as many degrees vo 1 
- us your map tontams. 
2. If che map be very Nager thas he 
com unmot extend do de — 
d bote from F te I, e 
draw) one or- moe diagenahs, at you — 
 converieatlyy — and them procsed 
to drums the ret: when you have 
laid down the ſquares! GN (dh y and 
| WAITS! ih the ſame minner e Mrected 
aboce ; g on dre L1GP ae KM 
UH; bythe ſame method. _w 
In this ping the — bode ll 
equal, phades ly ing in the remoteſt hongi- 
tudes or-diagemalg ade. as truly euhibited 
as thoſe nedrthewididle; anz don ſoquenil 
their diſtahees conformile to 0 cot - 
mon: meatare ; ſe thats fie» cempaſſes, 
extended between ariyvtwe ace an 
applied to che fealeg gives the dlſtabee 


r (wi 


- capſales, whickgrow 3 the bafe z 
and are compreſſed, roundith, and each 
terminated by a very large membranabeous 
ala) the feeds are fingle and roundiſh. 
MAFPARIUS, in 3 an 18.5 he 
officer) who'gave the ſignal to . 
tora to' e fighting; which be 15 
throwing an handkerchief, that he 


2 received from dhe ee N 


ſtrate ti 
MARA@CAIBO,'a city and 28 
in the terfitory #7 Vent zuela, fiteated-on * 


the welt fide of the lake of Martenſtzöo, 


in Terra Firma, in fouth Ameries: welt 


i Sn 70% and north lat. 10% 45. 
MARANA, or MAkaoNnay; a city of the 


provinte of Romania, in eur 
' ky4- alt ton. 26 and north lat. 4% 8% 


MARRNO, a wy of the proviniee'of Fri - 
uli in che territev Venice, thifty 
miles north:eaſt of chat capital, 

MATINN PA, in botany, u genus of che 


rundndris numgyein claſs Hanes, with, 

a wit rh. ringent flower, the tu 
is odfong; compreſſed, creoks 

ed, and oblique; and its Hmb fifid ; 


the fruit is & foundiſh capſule, wmeschat 
ohſcureiy rrigonsly:conrlting a \hngle, 


hard; ne rugoſe ee s 3171 


MARASMUS/amotis phyſicians, . 
! un'atvophy'or cenſumptiòn; in- its laſt and 
moſt deplorable” ſtage, See the article 


--ConS0MPPION; | v7 17 


y MARAYRDI/ lite Pa edpyer-ooin, | 


See the article Corn. 


MARBLE) mdrmr;. in We Ney, Ny 


us of feffils'4 bein ht and beau - 
al ſtones, cotta If Ghar Neparite 


without :mots-8do. The besrtags Wo dbondretiens, edrrately Hard, hot giving 


will be very cofifpicuous by weans of a 
compaſo drum weofner or de of the 
5-30 TRL) SI 7 \ 5 


Fk a en Oe üdes, ie that by whit 


"ſire with feel, fermenting wick and W- 


labe in acie nienſttua, and calciningin 


Wi flight fe. 


The Monch of neditbles being very W 


_ diſtanves ure meaſured.; bim it . Y vioas ant rtking character, they are ar- 


dined en one of the ſeritlianis, 
yet lp the out lines of tlie hs 5 gh 


is ——— done. Gl 


% runged act to em; in 'the follow- 
7 AiviBons © 1, Of the white plein 


les Mere ate two frts; the päriän 


e an being hepocted from. mee A Ae, none, ad fatuary 


0 1 402 


2broads--PAy. a. ddt of. 258. CO... 


1 Aud Aras, back, oh N 0 
bhi, 13 F. 6 d. and, if in Frdbes, 2 8 


. 186. e. 0 ame 


5 4718 tt 100 47 mi * ive to T1 
. 111 ba 55 SY 
18 ny in v6; 
9 BE, as fs 
ow r Ba 55 10 Fs 1 5 


fruit confi 


(rar ah 


- mürbie ef (the wötlerns, un extremely 


Bright'and ele e and r 


very fine tnatble;' mare 
ad '6loſb- hen es forwer, but 


1 iert % Of the pin m 


mtb tnc only ond rtf Whichis a, 


bard, pale pellow,/'and loſſy m 


found in many parts of Italy. 2+ 7 ; 
_ and black marbles' N ry 
man) Tecies, A8 ee can marble; — * 

140 cl Ode plain green Martzles 
there is only ons kin de lneedeniforiun | 
| marble 


* 


by «la Es 
7 


/ 
5 

; MA 

- Marble u of, the antientss>1:gy Thelqpale 
coloured, ot whitiſh brown, commonly 
called Þ darby-marble.. 56 he. "green 
maibles With ſhells. 7. Pbe black co- 
-» yalloide marbles with andovnitbbrrdhells/. 
8. Of. ihe white varie gatedunarbles there 
are à great many ſpecies, varie gate with 
Purple, (browns! red, blue, Sg. 9. Of 
Be 
ikewiſe ſeveral ſorts, ſome with red veins 
others with,white, black ur bia eins. 
1 50. Off the yello veined and-yariegated 
„marbles ſome are veined with purple, 


and others with blue. . Of thel black 


variegated-marhles;/(fome are vemedovith 
«white, ang others, with blue, yellowy red, 
; .&c. 7 80 2. The green varĩegated mmbles 
aro likewiſe diſtinguiſhed. by, the colour 
of their veins, 4 16. The grey Aported 
„ maxbles are vaxiegated, ſome! with black, 


and others with green ſpots . 24. Ehe 


a;xed variegated marble is the! bracatello 


| 4 at the Italians, with White, and. agold 


PS rr tots OI , 
3 Titi 4114 44 N eonon ? 


$0631 oi | | 
_ Palifbing of | MARBLE is performed hy firſt 


- Xybbing/them, well: with. a, free tone, or 
% Rd, till the drokes of the axe are worn 
off, then with; pumice-ſtone, and aſter- 


wards with emery.ʒ/ „ 


4. 


ALrundal-Mak LEG, antient marbies with a 


}, chron ĩcle pf the city: of Athens inſeribed 
on hem, many po before gurgavienr's 
birth; preſented to the; uniyexſity of Oc 
ford hy Thomas earl of Arundel, whence 
the name. „ ie en , 8, | 
MARBLING)::in:; general, the Nmting 
- any thing with veins/apd elend, 40 as. to 
+: repreſent thoſe.of mar bles , 1 
» Marbling, of hooks gor paper is perform - 
ed thus . diſſolve four ounces ; of gum 
arabic into tw quarts;: of> fair water; 


* 
= 


4+ mt 7 
COLL 5% FI 323 


then provide ſeveral colourg,mjixedi with _ 


Water in pots Or ſhells, and with pencils 


_ . peculliarho each celeug, {pronkle them by 


way of. intens mixture u 


the gum ; water, 
which; muſt he put into a trqugh. or ſome 
; broad. veſſela then with a-flick cuflſthem, 
y Or! qmwiſthem out in ſtreaks, to a$ci mueh 
variety as may be done. Having done 
this, hold your book; or. books zcJoleto- 
+ gather;jand only dip the, edges; ig, zen 
dhe toptof the water and colours, xery 
„ ligbelys whigh-done;) take them. gf, and 
« the plain impreſſtonoof æhe Colours in 
mixture will be upon the, leaves ; doing 
das well. the ends as the front fn the book 
in the. like manner. Al bun iel 

After the lame, manner you Ly; make 
e marbledꝭ papena by dipping it on the Hat, 


- As alſo linnen cloth, Sc. yino ei 2153 


iz 1hifk 


1— 


nam 
Märhling a book] ouf:che:eoveis is par- 
- formedbyztorining clouds wiſt>Þaquador- 
b tes, o A¹ nit of 1v1tridl: mced With ink, 


and afterwands{glazing he covers Sce 


»:tHendrticlk BOOK: BINDENG 014; 0dr)! 
MARCASITES;| Marcbrfte, in natural 
»chiftoryl, axe: defined tobe tompound ip- 
flamnabla metallic bodies, Lof. a/hard-and 
b ſolRirdubltadce,-of an ohſcurely andi ir- 
regularly foliaceous ſtructure; of a bright 
glittetiogiappearance, naturally conſtitut- 
ing whole ſtrata, though ſometimes found 
Lin detat hei malles.3oyery: freely! givin 
ie With ſteel z, not ſermentiog winh aci 
meuſiruutns ß and when put into hie fire, 
yielding a blue ſulphureous flame, and af- 
terwardsicaleining into a purple powder. 
Thert ere pnly three known ſpecias afithis 
genus 4 to The ſilver, caloured; Mmarcaſite, 
found in vaſt abundance in dead and tin 


2; mmed. 2, The gold- goleurad martaſuue. 


3% The heavy! pale- white maraifſite. 
Maraaſites were at firſt ſuppoſed ac be al- 
: mob all pyre. gold or ſilver, according to 
their colour ; but experieyee has ſhewn, 
that if, they.containiany metal :at- all, no 
', method:has hitherte heen found of | work- 
ing them to advantage, In Germany, 
indeed, they extract ſulphur and vitriol 
from the ſilver· mareaſite, which two ſub- 
|; ſtances aue alwynys contained in it; and 
Auſenio. 14+ has, been recommended: as a 
+ ſtyptiez aſter being calcined ; but as the 
arſenie may not he all carried off! by that 
operation, ats uſe as a medicine ſeems ex- 
| Fxemelyt dangerous. nywind bel 
MARCGRAVE;,. Or. [Ma BGRAV Eg a de- 
gree af honour in Germany anſwering to 
our marquis. See MARQUIS>» + \ #7 
MARCGRA VIA, in hotany, a genus of 
the polyandria-monog ynia claſs of plants, 
dhe corolla whereot comſiſis of à ſingle 
1! petal, ofa 4 conico-oyal: figure 3 and its 
xuit is a globoſe berry with a ſingle cell, 
2 2 a great number of very ſinall 
ceds. 90905 Wnominio 
MARCH, in chronology, bedhie month 
of the year, copliſting of thirty-one days. 
See the articles Mod TH abt. c 
MARCHANTIA, in botany. a genus of 
. the cryptogainia clals of plants, we coral - 
. "Ja bf which is e tuͤrbinated, 
= and ſhorter than. the cup; inithe lower ca- 
vity of which there are ne ſeyeral 
naked ſeeds, of a roundrfh bu comprell- 


figure. 1 
e 


Frunte, having Berry o Ve north 
W 13 . 1 if 439% 5 
155 gb En 855 tarts or A 


N 
an 4 rae. , 
0 Os, eee ohn 


12811 
2 14 do 
ol ] 


— 


S A ER 1.7 


' MAR 
at 2 ' 3 5 A a5 3 * k 
Timaſn on the. ſouth, and! 


« 


bY 729002 eaſt lon. 5% 35 northlat. 439 10%, 


mur, . 
| caſt I «+ 20, north lat. 80 * 26. 
MARCHPURG;: a town of 


ae hes: , Germany, 
in the circle of Auſtria and dutehy of 


.. Sic; weſt lon. 35% 30, north lat. 4.7% 


4 CIONITES;: chriſtian heretics in the 
century, thus denominated from their 


leader Marcion, who maintained, that 


there were two principles or Gods; a good 


dude bad: ohe, Origen affirma, that he 


held there was'a God of the jews, a God 


et the chriſtans, and a God of thy gen- 
tile. 1 700 1 he denied the reſur- 
e body, condemned marriage, _ 


rection of 
aun taught! that our Savioor, when he 
deſcended into hell, diſcharged Cain, the 


Sadomites, and other impious wreiches 


out of that place of torment;: He rejefted 


all the Old Teſtament, and received on- 
by part of St. Luke 's Goſpel, and ten of 


St. PauÞFs:Dpiſtles,' in the New. 
MARCOSLANS, + 
weir leader Marcus, who repreſented 

the ſupreme God as conſiſting not of a 


trinity, but * 1 is. the inef- 
the father, and truth. He 


fable, lence, 
| Held two principles, denied the reality of 


_ Chriſt's: ſufferinge, and the reſurretſion 


ks 


oil the body, and bad the ſame fancies 


concerning the 2200s as Valentinue, See 


the articles ens and VaIENTIMHANs. 
Flle marcoſiand, it is ſaid; made pre- 


tences to 
Peter or 


ater perfection than either St. 
Faul and being perſuaded 


that nothing could hinder their ſalvation, | 
freely. indulged themſelves in the practice 


of vice. | 


MARDIKE, x port-town of french Flan- - 


MARDIKERS,- or TorAssESs, a mixed 

breed af Dutch, Portugueſe, Indians, t. ne 1 4 
tember, if not before, and keep hef to 
the end of her ops ; Me the cannot 
readily; bring forth, Hold Her 


and'other nations, incorporated with the 
Dutch at Batavia, in the Eaſt indies; 


Ma, the female of the horſe-kind. See 


the article Hos. 


ch mares as are deſigned d for breedin = f 1 
5 tity. of 3 Walnut, in a pint c ale, and 


27 t to be as: free from defects as pol 
ble and ſhould, no more than the ſtal- 
lone, have either moon - eyes, watery- 
eyes, or bidodſiot - es, they ſhevtd 
have no ſplint, ſpavin, or curbꝭ nor an 
| natural; imp ions; for: the Colts wi 


take affer them; but choice ſhogld be 


- [ 1993 ] 
| Maxcnzivalſoa town of Lorrain, ſubject to 
HIENNES; a town of the auſtri- 


an Netherlands, on the confines of Na- 
three miles weſt. of Charleroy: 


* 


— 


RCQSLANS, a {6 of chritian-here- | 
ties in the IId century, ſo called from 


— 


whi 


_ 
— 


— * 
7 * 


ſpirited, beſt coloured, and fineſt ſhaped 
and the natural defe&s that may be in the 
ſtallion, ſhould' be amended in the mare, 
as well as that which is amiſs inthe mare 
ſhould be amended in the ſtallion, + 

As for her age, ſhe may becovered when 


three years old; but the moſt convenient 


time is after four, when ſhe will nouriſh 


her colt beſt z and though the may Feed 
rit 


till ſhe is thirteen, yet ſhe is not'fit it 
when ſhe is paſt ten, for the colt of an old 


- 


F 
is covered, the | | 
about ſix weeks, during which time the 


ould be in the houſe 


ſhould be well fed with good hay and 
qats well ſifted ; and in order to render her 


conception the more certain, near a quart 
of blood may be taken from each ſide of 


her neck, about fiye or ſix days before 


covering. Another method to bring a 


mare in ſeaſon, and miake her retain, is 


to give her, for the ſpace of eight days 


before you bring her to the horſe, about 
two quarts of hemp-ſeed'in the morning, 


and as much at night; and if ſhe refu 


to eat it, to mingle it with a little bran or 


_ cats,. or elſe to let her faſt, for a While; 


and if the ſtallion alſo eat of it, it will 


| greatly contribute to generation. 


ares go with foal eleven months and 
as many days as they are yeats old, and 


therefore the. propereſt time for covering 


them is in the Begngly x of June, that 
ſhe may foal the May following, 


there will be plenty of graſs, which will 


afford the mares a, great abundance of 
milk, for nouriſhing their foals ©; but a 
mare ſhould never be covered while the is 
bringing up her foal . becauſe the foal to 

which ſhe 1s giving fuck, 48 wal as that 
in her belly, will be prejudiced by it, and 
ſhe herſelf ſooner ſpent, After coverings 
let her, for three weeks or a month, have 


the ſame diet as before, and be kept clean 


in the ſtable till the middle of May, with 


her feet well pared and, thin od: take 


her in again about the Jatter end of Sep- 


noſtrils. ſo 


1 7 


as to top. her taking wind; and if that 
ot do 


will n 


„ diſfolve madder, to the guan- 


give it her warm. In caſe ſhe cannot 


void her ſecundine, or aſter · burden, boil 
two or three han fuls of f 
ning water, then gu 
. | liguor into as much 
thereof, into a pint 


mnel in run- 

Lhalf a int of that 
lack, of, for want 
ale, with a fourth 
11 * part 


* ne 11 r 9 * 3 : 
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Fo Maron, a city 


„ ““PWW WWW WAG * * 
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a ys fallad:oil, . together, and 


ing them cloſe for ſome time. Otherwiſe 
5 ive her g 
Which is beſt. 
If the mare has but little milk, boil as 


2 


wy * as you can get from her, with the 
leaves of lavender and ſpike, and bathe 


the udder with it warm, till the knobs 

d knots are diſſolved; She ſhould now 

"ik only white water, which is dran 
put into water; give her ao ſweet maſhes : 


- maſh with ſome brimſtone or ſavin in it. 


See the article MARIE. 
MARGARETTA, one of the largeſt of 
the Leward-iſlands; it is about fif miles 
Jong, and twenty-four broad, and is ſi- 
tuated ſixty miles north of the continent - 
of Paria, or new Andaluſia, in ſouth 
g * weſt lon. 64% and north lat. 


MARGARITA, the PEARL, in natural « | 


hiſtory. See the article PEARL. 
'MARGATE, a port-town of Kent, in 
- the iſle of Thanet, twelve miles north of 
Deal. 
'MARGENTHEIM, or MERGENTHEIM, - 
a city of Germany, i in the circle of Fran- 


7 eaſt long. 99 40's and north lat. 


9? 3 27. 


eng a town. of the french - 
Netherlands, in the province of Hainalt, 


ten miles weſt of Charlemont. | 
digte is alſo a town of p . 
Pruſſia, twenty miles fouth- eaſt of 


ad 
Brasil, the capital of the captainſhip of 


N . Marignan, ſituated at the mouth of the a 
Liver t. Mary : wet ed en 15 


lat. 2 1 


MARINE, the fame with: Gallor or ſea- 


man. See the article SAILOR. 
MARINO, a city of Ital 


of Urdino, the capital the territory of 


e a little ſtate or commonwealth, 
ſituated on a mountain in the middle of 


| © the pope's territories: caſt long. 135 , 

; and north, lat. 449%. * 

Makino. is alſo a toven of Italy, 
. Campania of Rome, eight mi es caſt of 
that cit 

Meins, mejorana, in botany, Ec. 
See the article Majorana. 

MARIT IME, ſomething relating to, or 
bounded by the ſea': thus, a maritime 


' 2 or country, is one bounded by 


the, fea 3 and a AN ooh or 


* 
a * 


* I 2904 ] 
ur it lukewarm into her nottr ils, hold. 


reen Wheat, or rye, the laft of 


er 


, in the dutchy 71 


in the 
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ſtate, is one that make a conſiderable fi. 
re, or is very powerful at ſea. Hence, 
by maritime powers, among the european 
fates, are underſtood Great Britain and 
Holland. See the articlesNAVAL TL, 
 NavIGaTION, Sc. 
MARK, Us commerce, a certain note which 
. a merchant puts upon his $,*O0F upon 
the caſk, hogſhead, &c. — . —.— 
them, in order to diſtinguiſh them from 
others, ſuch as à grape, a erow's foot, a 


diamond, a croſs, an aſteriſæ, &c. ke 
5 unc a month after foaling let her have a 


uſe one or other of theſe marks by them- 


ſelves; others join them with the initial 
"MARGA, MARLE,'" in natural hiſtory. r 


0 of their own/ name, and others ule 
the letters only. ED 
oe MARK the evangelift's day, a feſtival of 
the chriſtian church,” obſerved April 25. 
r. Marx's Goſpel, a canonical book of the 
-N ew Fan ome one ', the four 


Sk. Mark wrote his oſpel + at Rome, 
| * he accompanied Bt. Peter, in the 
year of Chriſt 44. T ertullian and others 
© pretend, that St. Mark was no more than 
an amanuenſis to St. Peter, Who diftated 
this Goſpel to him; others affirm, that he 
wrote it after St. Peter's death. Nor are 
the learned leſs divided as to the language 
_ | Goſpel was wrote in; ſome a 
it was compoſed in greek, others in 
- "as n. Several of the antient heretics: re- 
- ceived only the Goſpel of St. Mark: 
others among the catholics rejected the 
twelve laſt verſes of this Golpel: The 
| Goſpel of St. Mark is . an ng 
ment of that of St. Matthew. 
Canons of St. MaR xa congregation of re- 
gular canons, founded at Mantua, by 
Albert Spinola a prieſt, towards the end 
of the XIIch centu Spinola made a 
rule for 'them, which was approved, 
corrected, and confirmed by ſeveral fuc- 
_ ceeding popes.” About the year 1450, 
they were reformed, and followed only 
the rule of St. Auguſtine. This . 
tion having flouriſhed for the ſpace of 
four hundred years, declined by little _ 
little, and is now become Artig dt. 
Knights of St. Manx, an order of knight- 
hood in the republic of Venice, under the 
protection of St. Mark the evangeliſt. 
The arms of the order are, gules, à lion 
_ winged or, with this device, PAK 1131 
| MARCE' EVANGELIST. This order is 


. 


never conferred but on thoſe who have 
done ſignal ſervice to the commonwealth. 
Maxx, or MaRc, alſo denotes a weight 
uſed in ſeveral ſtates of Europe, and for 
i: ee commodities, ' — 1 — 
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** filver. In France, the mark is divided in- 
to 8 ounces, or 64 drachms, or 192 der- 


niers or penny - weights, or 160 eſterlines, 
or 300 mailles, or 640 felins, or 4608 
grains. In Holland the mark - weight is 


Alo called troy- weight, and is equal to 


that of France. When gold and ſilver 
ae ſold. by the mark, it is divided into 

24 carats. See the article CARACT. 
Maxx is alſo uſed among us for a mofiey 
of account, and in ſome other countries 
do oe ein., 


The engliſh mark is two thirds of a pound 
ſterling, or 138. 4 d. and the ſcotch mark 


is of equal value in ſcotch money of ac- 


. count. The mark-lubs, or lubeck- mark, 


uſed at Hamburgh, is alſo a money 
of account, — 

rix- dollar, or to the french livre: each 
mark is divided into ſixteen ſols-lubs. 
Mark- lubs is alſo a daniſn coin equal 
. to. 16 ſols-lubs, Mark is alſo a copper 
and ſilver- coin in Sweden. See Colx. 

MARKET, a public place in a city or 
ton, in which live cattle, proviſions, or 
other goods, are ſet to ſale; and alſo a 


ann either by grant or preſcription, 


by which a town. is enabled to keep a 
market. 5 "tie 

A market is leſs than a fair, and is com- 

monly held once or twice a week. Ac- 
cording to. Bratton, one market ought to 
be diſtantfrom all others at leaſt ſix miles 

and a half and a third of a half: but no 
market is to be . within ſeven miles 

of the city of London; but all butchers, 


victuallers, &c. may hire ſtalls and ſtand- 


ings in the fleſh-markets there, and ſell 
meat and other proviſions, four days in a 
week. Every perſon who has a market, 
is entitled to receive toll for the things 


ſold in it; and, by antient cuſtom, for 
things ſtanding in the market, though no- 
thing be ſold : but by keeping a market 


in any other manner than it 1s granted, 


or extorting of toll or fees, where none 


are due, they may be forfeited. 


MARKET-JEW, a market - town of Corn- 


wal, ſituated on Mountſbay, ten miles 


eaſt of the Land's end. 


MARLBRO, or MazLBOROUGH, a bo- 


rough - town of Wiltſhire, eighteen miles 
north of Saliſbury. 8 | 


It ſends two members to parliament. 


MaRLBRO-FORT, an engliſh factory on 
the weſt coaſt of the iſland of Sumatra, 
three miles eaſt of Bencoolen : eaſt long. 


101% and ſouth lat. 4 5. 


MARLE, marga, in natural hiſtory, is 
Nevly coherent, not ductile, 


an earth but 


. 1 * 
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to one third of the 


9 


1 g jp on wrt 4 
ſtiff, or viſcid while 'moiſt, moſt eafily 
diffuſible in, and diſunited by Water, 
and by it reduced into à ſoft, looſe, in- 
coherent maſs. e + pg rr 
Among the different kinds of marle, there 
is one that has a place in the catalogues of 
the materia medica, which is known in 
the german.ſhops under the name of mar - 
ga, or marla ; this is ſometimes white, 
and at others fleſh-coloured : but the 
earth is the ſame under either of theſe ap- 
pearances. It is of a compact, ſmooth, 
and ſomewhat gloſſy ſurlace, and when 
ſmall pieces of it are rubbed between 
the fingers, it very eaſily moulders into a 
fine impalpable powder. This is eſteem- 
. ed as an aſtringent, and is given as ſuch 
in diarrhoeas, dyſenteries, and hæmor- 
rhages; the red kind is preferred for the 
_ laſt intention; but the difference between 
this and the white is not worth regarding, 
The Germans alſo give it in fevers, in - 
convulſions, and particularly in epileptic 
_ caſes, and in internal bruiſes : but we 
are apt to believe, that too many virtues 
, TS 
Marle, uſed as a manure, is of vefy great 
ſervice to lands, eſpecially to ſuch as is 
ſandy and looſe; marles are of different 
qualities in the different counties of Eng- 
c ail: and are chiefly diſtinguiſhed by 
their colour ; but the properties of any 
ſort of marle are better judged of, by 
its purity, and by its diſſolving in wet or 
froſt; for if it is fat and tender, and will 
open the land it is laid on, it may be 
taken for granted that it will-be beneficial 
to it. Some adviſe burning the marle be- 
fore it is laid on the land, by which means 
one load will go as far as five.' The 
quantity of marle ought to be in propor- 
tion to the depth of the earth; and over - 
marling has often proved of worſe conſe- 
quence than under-marling, eſpecially 
where the land is ſtrong; but in ſandy 
land there can be no danger in laying on 
a great quantity, or repeating it often. 
Marles E not Fa lands the firſt year 
ſo much as they do afterwards. | 
MARLI, a town of France, ten miles 
north-weſt. of Paris, remarkable" for a 
royal palace, and a very complex mathine 
for raiſing water. r 
This machine, if Mr. Bernouilli's com- 
putation be right, muſt be a very bad 
dne, ſince, according to him, no leſs than 
parts of its abſolute force is loſt. 
MARLOW, aborough-town of Bucking- 
hamſhire, fifteen miles ſouth of Aileſbury. 
It ſends two members to parliament, . __ 
11 * 3 MARMALADE, 


Hungary, and fa 


miles n 


off till a more convenient time. 


MAR 


it gives name, lying fixty miles ſouth- 


animal of the mus or rat-kind, with 


© See plate CLXX. fig 


Phipps falls into the "river "Seine, near 
aris- | 


N RONITES, in church-hifſtory, à ſect 


" of. chriſtians near mount Libanus in Sy- 
ria, who are in communion with the 
church of Rome, and have their patri- 


el, archbilhops, biſhops, &c. 


SCH, or Meisl, a great river, 


which, rifing in the Carpathian moun- 
_ tains, runs through 'Tranfilvania and 


* * 
2 » 


at Segedin. 3 . 
PURG, a city of Germany, forty 


40% and. north lat. 30% 40. : 
RQUE, or Letters of Manguy, in 
_ militaty affairs, are letters of reprifal, 


* 
1 


* fone the ſubjeCts of one prince gr ſtate 
" 


berty ie make repriſals on thoſe of an- 


other. 


Letters of marque among us, are extra- 
ordinary commiſſions granted by autho- 
" rity, for reparation to merchants, taken 

and deſpolled by ſtrangers at fea; and re. 
 prifals is only the retaking, or taking of 


one thing for another. 


In the proſecution of theſe letters there 


muſt be, 1. The oath of the perſon in- 


_ © Jured, or other ſufficient proof, touching 
the injury ſuſtained. 2. A proof of due 
proſecution for latisfaction in a legal way. ter is 
. Th fort of the faw, which 


3. The deferring or denial of juſtice. 4. 
A. complaint to his own prince or ſtate. 
$ 85 A requiſition of juſtice made to the 


upreme head of the ſtate. After all 
Which, letters of reprifal, under certain 


reſtriftions, are iſſued ; but if the 7 — 
power think thele letters of repriſal may 


affect the peace of the ſtate, they 


ne 


[ 1996 1 


N e. Felle v age: 


orth of F rancfort ; eaſt long. . 8 


dre put 


vaneered, or on t] 
common ground, with the beſt engliſh 


MAR 


MARQUETRY, or InLap-work, is 
a curious work com Jof ſeveral fine 

hard pieces of wood, of various colours 

- faſtened in thin flices on a' ground, and 

ſometimes enriched with other matters, as 


filver,” braſs, tortoiſe-thell, and ivory ; 


With theſe aſſiſtances the art is now a. 
at L 115 imitating any thing z whence it 
» In zoology, the _ 1 b 

c 


y ſome called the art of painting in 


The ground on which the pieces are to 


de arranged and glued, is uſually of well. 
dried oak or deal, and is compoſed of 


ſeveral pieces glued together, to prevent 


| UT ES, its warping. The wood to be uſed in 
. MARNE, 79 river of France, 
_ which, riſing in the ſouth - eaſt of Cham- 


marquetry 1s reduced into leaves, of the 
thickneſs of a line, or the twelfth part of 


an inch, and is either of its natural co- 


lour, or ſtained, or made black to form 


the ſhades by other methods: this ſome 
* 3 by putting it in ſand heated very 
ot 


over tlie fire: others, by ſteeping it in 
lime water and ſubſimate; and others, in 


oil of fulphur. The wood being of the 
proper colours, the contours of the pieces 


are formed according to the parts of the 


| | os = they are to repreſent 1 this is the 
s into the river Teyſe moſt difficul ; | 
Wh | Which requires the moſt patience and at- 


difficult part of marquetry, and that 


tention, 


The two chief inſtruments uſed in this 
work, are a ſaw and a Oden vice, which 
bas one of its cha 
moveable, which Is open and ſhut by the 
ſoot, by n 
treddle. See plate CLXX. fig. 4. 


fixed, and the other 
means of à cord faſtened to a 
The leaves to be formed, of Which there 


ave been glued 
on the outermoſt part of the deſign, whoſe 


are frequently three, four, ot more joined 
| together, are, after they h 


profile they are to follow, put within the 


chaps of the vice; then the wotkman 


preſſing the treddle, and thus holding faſt 
- the piece, with his ſaw runs over all the 


out-lines of bis deſign. ' By thus joining 
or forming three or four pieces together, 
not only time is ſaved, but alſo the mat- 
ter is the hetter enabled to faſtain the ef- 

jeh, how fine ſoever it 
may be, and how lightly foever it may 


» 


de conducted by the workman, except 


this precaution were taken, would be apt 


* 


ts raiſe ſplinters, and ruin the one of 
een 


the work. All the pieces haying 5 
thus formed by the ſaw, and marked, in 
order to their ing known again, each 


faſtened in its Place, on the 


lue ; and this being done the whole is 


LA gt 
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delicate 


® dignity to that of du | 
thoſe who commanded the marches, that 


| torts and pxſons entruſted with any pub. cob 


4 


i} 


x, and ſhave-graſs, as in ſimple va- 

1 eerlugz, and the fine branches and more 
ap and finiſhed with a graver, - 

ARQUIS, a title of honor, next in 

ke, firſt given to 


is the borders and frontiers of countries. 
Marqueſſes were not known in England 
till King Richard II. in the year 1337, 


created his great favourite, Robert Vere, 
the earl of Oxford, marquis of Dublin ; 


fince which time there ve been many 
creations of this, ſort, Plough at preſent 
there is but one rag and two ſcotch 
marquiſſes. The 


4% 


duke, except the difference of the titles, 


and the marquis's being conducted by a 
marquis and an earl, while a duke is led 
by a duke and a marquis: he is alſo girt 
With a lword, has a gold verge put into 
his hand, and his robe or mantle is the 
ame as th 
difference, that a duke's mantle has four 
yards.of ermine, and a marquis's only 


* 


oſe of a duke, with only this 


three and a half. The title given him, 


in the ſtyle of the heralds, is moſt noble 
and potent 


prince. His cap 
fame as a duke's, and 


40 ſhew that he is a degree between a 


due and an earl. * 
MARR, that part of Aberdeenſhire ſitu- 
ated between the rivers Dee and Don. 
See the article ABERDEEN, | 
MARRIAGE, a contract both civil and 
: religious, between a man and a woman, 


by which they engage to live together in 


mutual love and friendſhip, for the ends 
ol procreation, Ge. | 


The firſt inhabitants of Greece lived to- 
gether without agree Cecrops, king 
of Athens, was the firſt author of this 
honoyrable inſtitution among that people. 


Aſter the commonwealths of Greece were 
ſettled, marriage was very much engou- 
Taged by their laws, and the abſtaining af the 
| from it was diſcountenanced, and in ma- 


places puniſhed. The Lacedemoni- 


* 


| hos were particularly remarkable for their 


i 


anner of creating a 
marquis differs in nothing from that of a 


is the 
e difference, be- 
twee their coronets conſiſts in the duke's 
being adorned with only flowers or leaves, 
while the marquis's has flowers and py- 
ramids with pearls on them, intermixed, 


ſeverity towards thoſe who, deferred mar- 
_ Tying, as well as to thaſe who wholly ab- 
ſtained from it. The Athenians had an 
commanders, ora- 


AM... Car... 0. 


Engen with the Gi of the ſeq-dogs 


parts of the figures are tou ed ; 


giver, not 


the whole month of 


lic affair, ſhopld be married men. Poly 
gamy, or the having more than one wife 


at a tame, was not commonly tolerated 


in Greece. See Pol yeauMr. 


The time of marriage was not the ſame 


in all places; the particular number of 
years 1 which they were Ens s. 5 
pended upon the humour of each law- 
Iyer, nothing being generall y agreed on 
In this ende ſeaſon of the year 
1e molt proper for marriage, was thought 
to be the . and eſpochily the month 


of January, See GAMgrion, Se. 


The Greeks thought it ſcandalous ta con- 
tract marriage within certain degrees of 
conſapguinity ; whilſt moſt of the bar 
barous nations allowed inceſtuous mix- 


_ tures, Moſt of the grecian ſtates required 
Id ma — 


that citizens ſnou teh with none but 


citizens; and the children were not al- 


lowed to marry without the conſent of 


their parents: when there were orphan- 
virgins without any inheritance, the neut 


of kin was obliged to marry them, ar to 
ſettle'a portion on them according to his 


Fb. | | ic hes 

The Romans, as well as the Greeks, 
diſallowed of - polygamy, A Roman 
might not marry. any woman Who was 
not a Roman. It was thought diſho- 
nourable for a woman ta marry twice. 


Among the Romans the kalends; napes, 


and ides of each month were thought un- 


lucky to be married in, as was-alfo-the 


feaſt of the -parentalia, or feralia, and 


May wag 
the moſt unhappy ſeaſon. n | 


We find but few laws in the books of 


Moſes concerning the inſtitution of mar- 


riage : he reſtramed the Iſraelites from 


marrying within certain degrees of con- 
ſanguinity ; but we find that polygamy, 
es not expreſly allowed is however 
tacitly implied in the laws, of Notes: 
there is a particular law that obliged a 


man, whoſe brother died without ifſue, 
to mairy his widow, and raiſe, up 


children to his brother, The Hebrews 


_ purchaſed their wiyes, by paying down 


a competent dowry fas them; and a man 


was at liberty to marry, not only. in any 
twelye tribes, but even 2 


them ided it way with ſuah nations 
28 9 — WN 


s 2 


The antient chriſtian church laid. vera 


reſtraints upon her members in relation 
to marriage; ſuch was the rule forbid- 


ing chriſtians ta marry with infidels an 


beathens: another 


t related to the 


R 
N 


| MAR | 
ſeripture: a third was, that children un- 
dee uge | 
- + © conſent of their parents, 


there ſhould be ſome parity of condition 
not only condemned polygamy, but even 


- - yore. As to the ſeaſon in which marri- 
. LE might not be celebrated in 
2 a E 


it was forbidden in lent. The romiſh 


ſtitution ſo facred, as hat it ought al- 


tion, are not the 


fei marriages to be ſolemnized at an 
| time. The canonical hours for celebrating 


_ - eeding 1 or contract; or any 
5 controverſy or 
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tte ſeveral ceremonies regarding marri- 
ages, ſee the articles Br1DE, Bripe- 


Fe h 
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or other notorious miſbebaviour. It is re- 
qmujiſite to complete a marriage, that there 
de a free and mutual conſent between the 
parties. The marriages performed by 
romiſn priefts, whoſe orders are acknow- 
ledged by the church of England, are 
de ed 
dught to be ſolemnized agreeable to the 


"es & * 


TEL. 
og 


— 


_ © the benefits attending on marriage here, 
ſuch as dower, thirds, &c. A marria 
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perſonal eſtate; though in the caſe of a 
' . who was not in orders, it has been held 
due to bim as ſuch by the eccleſiaſtical 
law, be ought to prove himſelf a huſ- 
band, thereby to be entitled to it; and 


Jet this marriage is not altogether a nul- 


* 


ſhould not marry without the _ 
| ardians, or 
next relations: | and another was, that 


between the contracting parties. They time 
_ "plaintiff avers that he 
reckoned it unlawful to marry after a di- 


chriſtian church, all we find is, that 


church requires of the clergy perpetual ab- 
- "*Kinence from marriage; and has ad- 
- ** yancedthis inſtitution to the dignity of a 
_ © zerament. The church of England, 
though ſhe does not conſider marriage as 
' -m ſacrament, yet looks upon it as an in- 

ways to be celebrated by an eccleſiaſtical 

I perſon but marriages, without this ſanc- | 
| ore null and void. 
There is no canon of this church, which 


or fait depending on the ſame. 
+ x, Confangvinity, or affinity, 3. Want 
of conſent of parents, or guardians. For 
'* "GROOM, NUPTIAL 'RITES, HUSBAND, | 


- Marriage, according to our law, cannot 
be diffolved but by death, breach of faith, 


good in ſome inſtances z but they 
- rites of our own church, to be entitled to 
5 gein 
reputation, as among the quakers, is al- 
lowed to be fufficient to give title to a 
perſon married by à diſſenting miniſter, 


that where 4 huſband demands a right 


,/ 
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lity, becauſe by the laws of nature, the 
contract is binding. On a promiſe of 
marriage, if it be mutual on both ſides, 
damages may be recovered in caſe either 
party refuſes to marry: and though ne 
time for the marriage is * on, if the 
offered to marry 
the defendant, who refuſed it, an action 
is maintainable for the damages : but no 
action ſhall be brought upon any agree- 
ment, except it is in writing, and figned 
by the party to be charged. 
For the beiter preventing clandeſtine mar- 
.. Nages, and the inconveniences ariſing 
therefrom, an act of parliament lately 
paſſed, wherein the following regulations 
were made, viz. That from and after 
March 25, '1754, banns of matrimony 
mall be publiſhed in the pariſh-church or 
ſome 0 chapel belonging to the pa- 
riſh wherein the parties dwell, upon three 
Sundays beſore the marriage, during the 
time of ſervice, immediately after the ſe- 


Lats 


y cond leſſon: and where the parties dwe!! 

in different pariſhes, the 'banns ſhall be 
of matrjmony, are from eight to twelve _ 
in che forendon. The impediments to 
marriage are ſpecified in Canon CII. oft 
this church, and are theſe; 1. A pre- 


8 in both; and the marriage ſhall 
be ſolemnized in the church or chapel, 
wherein the banns were publiſhed, and no 
where elſe; and it is alſo required, that 
both or either of the parties to be mar- 
ried, do reſide four weeks at leaſt in the 

ariſh' where the banns are publiſhed, 
othing in this act deprives the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury of his uſual right 
of granting ſpecial licences to marry at 
any convenient time or place, All mar- 
riages ſolemnized contrary to tlie foreſaid 
regulations, ſhall be void ; and the per- 
ſon ſolemnizing the ſame, ſhall be adjudg- 
ed guilty of ſelony, and be tranſported for 
flourteen years to his majeſty's colonies. 
" Marriages ſolemnized by licence, where 
either of the parties (not being a widow 

or widower) ſhall be under age, without 

 _ the conſent af the father rſt had (if liv- 
ing) or of the guardians or one of them, 
and where there ſhall be no guardians, of 
the mother (if living and unmarried) or 
of the guardian appointed by. chancery, 
ſhall be void to all intents and purpoſes. 
Where any ſuch guardian ſhall be non 
compos mentis, or in parts beyond the 
ſea, or -_ e their conſent to a pro- 
er match, the party may apply by peti- 

| * to the lard eee 2 4 er, 
or lords commiſſioners of the great ſeal, 
who ſhall proceed on ſuch a petition in 
1 8 1 ; and, where 5 marri- 
Age propoſed ſhall appear to. be proper, 
they thal judicially declare the me to 
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be fo by an order of court, which ſhall ſame manner as the fat of the reſt of tlie 
de deemed effectual. All marriages hal! body, It is contained” in_a greater or 
de ſolemnized in the preſence of two or lelſer quantity in the "cavities of molt of © 
more creditable witneſſes beſſdes the mi- the cylindrical bones: in the cavernous 
nniſter 3 and an entry thereof ſhall de im- bones chere is not properly any. marrow, 
mediately made in a regiſter kept for but à Kind of red, n juice. 
that purpoſe. This act ſhall not extend The medullary veſſels, found running 
to the marriages of any of the royal fa- | here and there through their appropri- 
mily, nor to Scotland, nor to thole per- ated canals, penetrate into the inner ca- 
ſans called quakers, nor thoſe profeſfing 1 bones, .akd ſecrete the me- 
the jewiſh religion. Aaulary part from! the blood there; the 
. © Policy of; eficouraging' MaRRrIacre, Dr. blood being afterwards returned again 
- Halley obſerves, that the growth and in- by the veins. The neryes are diftribu- 
_ creaſe of mankind is not ſo much ſtinted ted to the lame places for the ſake of lenle 
by any ching in the nature of the ſpecies, and motion. It has been a common opi- 
as it is from the cautious' difficulty moſt nion, that the marrow increaſed 4 --, 
people make to adventure on the ſtate of ereaſed in brat according to the in- 
marriage, from the proſpect of the trou - creaſe, and decreaſe of the moon; but 
ble and charge of providing for a family: this is n 
nor are the poorer ſort of people herein 


is by modern anatomiſts thought idle 
and erroneous; it does, indeed, increaſe 


— 


to be blamed, who beſides themſelves and 


families, are obliged to work for the 


proprietors of the lands that feed them; 
ànd of ſuch does the greater part of man- 
kind conſiſt. 
Wardneſs to marriage, there might be 


Were it not for the back - 


four. times as many births as we find; 


for by computation from the table, given 


under the article MORTALITY, there are 


1 5000 perſons above ſixteen and under 


and decreaſe in its ſeveral cavities, ac- 


_ cording to the exerciſe or reſt of the ani- 


mal, or to its eating more or leſs, or bet- 


ter or worſe food. This ſubtile oleage- 


nous ſubſtance penetrates in between the 
fibres of the bones, and preſeryes them 
from dryneſs and from that brittleneſs 


which would be the conſequence of it; 
but it does not nouriſh them as was ori- 


ginally believed. See Box. 


_ forty-five, of which, at leaft, 7000 are 

women capable of bearing children ;. yet 
there are only 1238, or little more than 
- ſixth part of theſe, that bread yearly : 
— whereas were they all married, it is highly 
. probable: that four of fix ſhould bring 

Foreh a child every year, the political con- 
- ſequences of which are evident.  There- 
fore, as the ſtrength and glory of a king- 


MARRUBIASTRUM, a plant otherwiſe 
called cunila. See CUNILa., 
MARRUBIUM, HoaRHoUND and Bas- 
| TARD-DITTANY, in botany, a genus of 
the didynamia gymniſdermiaclaſs of plants, 
with a monopetalous ringent flower, the | 
upper lip of which is ere, ſemibifid, 1 
and acute, and the under ip reflex and | 
ſemitrifid: the ſeeds are four, and con- 


* 


dom or ſtate conſiſt in the multitude of 


ſubjects, celibacy above all things ought 
to be diſcouraged, as by extraordinary 
taxing or military ſervice: and, on the 


contrary, thoſe who have nunierous fa- 
milies ſhould be allowed certain privi- 


leges and immunities, like the jus trium 


liberorum among the Romans; and eſ- 
pecially, by effectually providing for the 


ſubſiſtence of the poor. wy 
MARROW, medulla, in anatomy, a foft 


oleaginous ſubftance contained in the ca- 


vity of the bones. | | 
The marrow of the bones, which anato- 


” _ of many ages took to be a mere 


apeleſs and irregular maſs of matter, 


is found in reality to conſiſt of a number 
of fine  ſubtile fat oleaginous ſubſtance, 
and of a number of minute veſſicles of a 
membranaceous ſtructure, in which it is 

Lereted from the arterial blood in the 


* 5 . 
* 14 e 9 ? 


tained in the cup. 


Foarhound is reputed attenuatit and re- 
ſolvent, and accordingly JENS, in 


moiſt aſthmas, ind in all diſeaſes of the 
breaſt and lungs. There uſed to be a 


| compound rp of itepe in th hope, 


but it is now out of ule. 


MARS, in aftronomy, one of the ſuperior 
| pr moving round the ſun in an or- 


t between thoſe of the earth and jupiter. 
See the article PLANET. Tr. 


WY 2 3 R 4 Ser ute. - - 
For the diameter of this planet, and its 


mean diſtance from the ſun, ſee the ar- 
ticles DIAMETER and DISTANCE. 


| The charadter of this planet is F, the 


e 


the diſtance of the earth on dhe thn 


1000 equal parts ; the"inclinatian” of its 
orbit to that of the earth is 1 gx* 3 the 


periodical time in which ſt pertorms its 


- revolution round the ſung is 636 days, * 


23 


5 
* W - 


MAR 


1 houte 4 4 29”; its revalution-raund | 


« 1 6, 
- Tax, EXctntrICHTY, 117 


| that mn when it is in o 


| _ arp + ſan, which is a phenomenon that 
potheſis. This planet, as well 

reſt, borrows its li ight fr rom the ſun, and 
s its increaſe decreaſe o light like 


whien in its quadratures with the 


— 


: „ 


r. Hook, * 166 5, obſerved ſeveral 
in chis . which having a mo- 
» he edel 
| an binsted motion round its center. In 
1566, M. Caſſini obſerved ſeveral ſp 
mn che two hemi mars, which, 
9 9 s different obſervations 


8 pat + ow y, he found to "gd by little 

| from eaſt to weſt, and to re- 
turn in the ſpace of .24, hours 40 to their 
former fituation, Whence both the mo- 
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lanet were determined. 
Acurl E. 


troubled lig ence we conclude that 
it is Sa ya a thick cloudy at- 
l = here, which by diſturbing the rays 
of light in their Ny a 

e it, L that appearance: 
beſides the ruddy colour of mars, we 
have another argument of his being en- 
compaſſed with an atmoſphere, and it is 
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70550 Nr y app ar extremely 
| red and almoſt ex and if this 
the caſe, a ſpectator in mars would 

ares ever ſee mercury, unleſs perhaps in 

de ſun at the time of conjunction, when 
mercury paſſes over his diſk, as he ſome- 
times appears to us, in form of a ſpot. 

An eye in mars will fee venus at about 

the ſame * the ſun as mercury 


e diſtance from the ſun that venus ap- 
= + the. and when the earth is found 
jun Rion with and very near the 

e eye in mars. will ſee the earth 

ö 2 or falcated, and its, attendant, Cr 
_ the moon, of the ſame figure, and at its 
utinoſt diſtance from the earth not above 
fiſteen minutes of a degree: and as this 
Pflaner's diſtance from the fun is to the 


'9 


1.208 J 


24 hours, 40 ; and ita pa- 
See the 2 460 2 _. the 


In the achronical riſing of this planet, : 


poſition to the 


is found twice as near the earth ka that received by the earth ; this 


greatly diſcredited the ptolemaic 2 . 
as the 


che moon; and it may be. ſeen almoſt 


„or in meer os 3 büt is wat cor- | 
falea » as the inferior 


chat in one and the ſame 


the planet to have a riety o 


Mars always appears with a ruddy 


_ this, that when mg of the fixed ſtars are 


to us, and the earth about the | 


MA i 
diſtance of the earth and ſun. ae 1 K te 7, 


therefore a ſpectator in mere would ice 
ſun's diameter leſs by one third than 
it ap to us, and co ! 

degree of light and heat — Fe 
ceiyes from the ſun, is leſs by. one third 


ion will, however, admit 


of a ſen- 
e ee 


* 


: e of this planet. 
Though the period or year of this 


as has been already obſerved, 8 — 
pos as long as ours, and 
„ Or the time in which the ſu — 
above his horizon (ſetting. abide. the con- 
ſideration of twilight) is almoſt every 
where equal to his night; yet it appears 
place, on his 
ſurface, there will be but very 2 va · 
f ſong, or ſcarce an 
of ſummer, and winter: an — reuſon 
i, . that the axis of his diurnal rotation is 
| nearly at right angles with the plane of 
his orbit. It will be be found, notwith- 
ſtanding, that places ſituated in different 


from his equator, will have very differ- 


ent degrees of heat, on account of the 
tlon anck peridd or natural day of that 


See the article 


different inclination of the ſun's: rays to 
the horizon, as it is with us whew the 


ſun is in the equinoxes. 


From this conſideration Dr.Grogory'« en- 
deavours to account for the appeatance 
of the faſciz in mars, which are certain 


_ ſwaths or fillets ſeen in this planet, and 
e and re- paſſage 


poſited parallel to his equator : for as 
among us, the ſame climate has at-diffcr- 
ent ſeaſons very uneq ual degrees of heat, 
but 8. 1 Rn ge mit the _ 
. Paral aving always à prett e 
degree of heat, it 7 Don Wal ts 
may probably be formed in mars, or in 
his atmoſphere, as ſnow and elouds are 
in ours, vis. by the conſtant different 
intentions of heat and cold in the-dilfer- 
ent parallels, and fo come to be- extehd- 
ed in circles or belts parallel to his equa · 
eee, of his diurnal motion. 
An e principle may, perha 
ſolve the Eg of — 
that planet, like mars, having a perpe- 
. tual equinox. See JorIir Ba. 
MaRs, among. chemilts, denotes iron, as 
being ſuppoled to be under the influence 
R 22 that planet. See the article IRON. 
ocus of Mars, See Cocos MaRTES, 
Galt of Mars. See CRYSTAL: 
ny of Mars. Ste the article FLos. 


Tree 270 Mans, arbor martis, in 7 equal 


— 


Pecies - metallic vegetation, the 


natural 


latitudes, that is, at different diſtances 


cited, Which being over, there will be | 


MARSALA{ a pot. town of Sicily, in the 


the artieles FAWIZMARSHAL,! Knteur- ais 


MaR$Hat, of the' exechepuer, an officer to 


MARSHFIEL p, a market tem of Wilt⸗ 


MARSHY ukwbs, thoſe liable to be over- the throgt white. Ses 


e 4 
1 2 
a bs,” * 2 % 


7 
ar 
As marſhy, langls eren carte the, welt 
of any, and preſerve ſheep. trom 2 
it would be a. great e. 
to raiſe a croſs or ſemicircular Fan 1 oY 
cearth in them, and tg plant this: os 
formed beautiful vegetations about the trees which might afforch ſhelter. to 
furkace, expreſſing the hranches of trees. "00 ny very much ane 5 
of them. 
province of n eaſt long 120 6', MARSICO, a city of hin, bene nie 
north lat. 37 jm iy tf 2 fouth-eaſtof Naples. % 0 
MAR8ALQU: IVER, a port town of Al- MARSILLEA, 4 in botany, a gen "of. Ls 
geiers, on the eoaſt of Barbary, ſituated on 
a bay of the ſea, ae hp to Oran. 
e E ce port of — | 
vence, ſituated on a ne bay — the Me- the fruit is of à roundiſh figure, 
diterranean, twentycſive miles north weft ing of fgur celle, in each of {, which, are 
1 1 eee leg * 20 4 north lat. contained ſeveral xoundiſh leeds. 181 
3% 140 5 Under this genus are comprthendec 
MARSHAL,” in its — farbt, ſalvinia of 1 1775 "_ eee 
means an officer who has the: — lenius. «+ Vie 


. gi 2004 


ſe of vin hn of is this 1 diſſalve 


ſteel⸗filngs / in Ipirꝶ of nitre and to the 
polution add eil of tartar per daliquium ; + 
551 this means a fermentation will be ex 


* 


corolla or cup: the, anthere are 
;confitt- 


: 


to officer olg hege very — — 
ments, as-eart:marſhal; —— — - ; | 
or marſhal of the king's houſe; r. See MARSUPIALIS 1 ig anato- 


MARSHAL, Se 472 51 | 8 
MARSHAT, of the kin «bench, an nc officer 
we has the euſtody of the king's bench- - 

priſon - in — 


nal obturator. See OBTURAT OR), 
MARTABAN{. a city and port-town of 
the further India, on the eat ſide of the 


7 10, Fon 271; 


take into his cuſtody» all neee edm- Sd. MARTHA a eity and port | to 
mitted by that eourt 22164 115 Arc Terra Firma, in ſouth America, Se 


hom that eoutt commits ache kg welt long. 24 30, north lat. 11 45 
eee e e e dane gt icke MARTIAL; among phyſicians; an appel- 
MARSHAL: ” ho king's ball, an afficar wio lation given to the preparations of iron. 
has the care of placing the 1 +: Seethearticle IN ,, 
vants and ſtr angevs at table, accordi MARTIAL Law, is the law of war, which 
their quality. EDDODJOATTAAT entirely depends on the arbitrar power 
MARSHAL} or MARBSORat.5 of France, 
an officer of the gveateſt dignity in the has delegated it. For though the king 
french armies.” Wen two or more mar- can make. no laws in time of Peace with- 
ſhals are in' the army, the eldeſt com- ont the conſent of parliament, yet in time 
ande e tomefrel 
MARSHALLING a cost „in heraldry, is 5101 the army. vet Bs 
the diſpoſal of ſeveral- coats of arms be- danke IGUES, a port: towns of Pr rovence, 
longing to diſtin families) in one and in Franee, ſituated on a 15 
' the ſame eſchteheon or ſhield, together , Mediterranean, arten n mil 
with their ornaments, paagaleabuphur- Maxſeilles. 
tenances. MARTIN, artes, Fe Fon 
c muſtela, of a blackiſh- brown colour, 
hire: thirty miles north: weſt of Sahſbury. 1 nöd with a pale throat; it is about, the 
— SHL AN, the welt dition of Nor- 
Olk. 


23 442 e 8 
4 


See Noro. Les dhe artjcle- MysTEL As; 


 MARSHM ATEOW;, alehay: in-;botany 3 18-38 alſo the name of a qd e . 


and medicine See AnTnE ALA 10 hirundo: kind, of a black Faw og with 


RUND 9 + 
flowed by the ſes; or large-rivers, for the Cue MARTIN, a promontory of alencia, 

drainin of which ſoe tlie articles Dien, in Spain, on the Mediterranean:: it is” 
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cryptogamia claſt of plants, without any | 


| This officer is beg of Bengal ae 575 nort lat. hy 
' obliged to gie. his daten dance, and to - 16 | 


capital. of the, poovinee, eee 


of the prince, or. of thoſe. to whow! he 


- and placed on an..obtulely conic. body 785 


my, 4 muſcle otherwiſe called ih: imer | 


of war he uſes, an, e Fe 5 


* 5 the 
of 7 
ſixe of the common cat, hut mor dender. es 


— * 
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MARTINGALE, in thomanege 
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4 ff die great uffeKion 
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„ 
*  tiiide# 20 weiden of kene north | 
r 

beg 

of Teathey; faſtened" to one end of the 

rths undder the belly of a horſe / and at 

4 other end to the titufs- roll, to deer 
; "Wit Tom rearing, g 

ae the chief br. the french 


ber illande, ſitüated in 61 of weſt 


long. and between t und 14 north 

14 * N It F fisty miles" long, but is ſearee 
ent y broad in any part. 

n 115 TLETS," in 
Teßrelenten without fest, and uſed as a 
A de or mark of ditinAion for 
Fee brothers, to put them in mind 
„ that they are to truſt to the wings of vir- 
05 tae and merit, in order to raiſe them- 


5 "ihe Anh not to theft feet; they having 


; little land to ſet their foot on. See 1 


' CEXV., Ag. 4. 
1 MARTHE S; in a ip; final Hines faſten- | 


KE te the leetch of a fail, reeved tlirough . 


18 * N the leetch of the yr cloſe 
to we ard Wehe furled. 


A. in botany, 4 


bous àt the 
iz a Honey-julce: the fruit is an oblong 


Wo 75 containing four ſeeds of the ame they had a 


"MA TYR; in the. theiſtiab ſiule of the 


_ word, 1s Ohe who lays down his life for- 


the oſpel, or ſuffers” death for 9 lake 

© 'of tis religion, 
, The chiitfain _ "0 unite bo 
rs; and hi 
priti 9 uccbuHts of 22 
and fortitude under 
Ut 5 human nature was capable of 

g accuſed b 

— 5 Mine Woörſtüp to the maftyrs. Of 
| its N an i — in the anſwer of 


"thorch of Smyrna to the ſugpeſtion 


Wo. the Jews, who, at the martyrdom of 
.  PolFecarp, defired* the heathen judge not 


0 luffer the chriſtizhs to tarry off his 


85 ; teſt they ſhould” leave their eruci- 
5 4 wiafter; and worſhip him in his ſtead, 
f 85 Which they* anfweted, We can 
e leiter Frlkke” Cliriſt, vor worſhip 


= we ales. any other : for we worſhip him as the 


Hof God; but love theamirtyrs as 

dc the diſciples and follo wers of the a 
2 m they have ſhewn 
1 to their king and maſteri®'” H like 


Cs} 


efaltsy /- little "WO | 


baſe, and centain-D the marty 


is filled with ur- 
lat con- 
t erueleſt 


The primitive chitiſtians were 
y their — of paying a ſort 


MAR 


-- atifwer was given at the martyrdom of 


20 Wc * in Spain. For when the judge 


aſked; Eulogius, his deacon, whether he 


. d not worſhip Keuftuoſus, as think- *' 


ing that though os refuſed to worſhip the 
| Heathen idols, he might yet be inclined 
to worſhip athriſtian martyr; Eulogius 
replied, «©, do not worſhip Fructuoſus, 
4 but him whom Fruduoſus — 
"The primitive re believed, that 
ys e martyrs enjoyed very ſingular privi- 
„ leges: that upon their e price 
immediately admitted to the beatiſic vi- 
ion, while other ſouls waited for the 
completion of their happineſs till the day 
of judgment: and that God would grant 
„ chlieſly to their. pray ers ihe haſtening of 
his kingdom, and ſhartemng the res 
Af penſecution. 
The churches built over the x graves of the 


1 martyrs, and called by their names, in 


. - oder” to preſerve the memory of their 


ot wert diſtinguiſned by the title 
A black on the top-maſt head, and com- 
2 - thg down | by the malt to the deck. Their 


martyrium, confeſſio, or memoria. 
The feſtivals ef the martyrs; are of very 
antient date in the chriſtian church, and 


may be carried back at leaſt till the time 

genus of the | 

be bong elals er ants, 

„ = a monopetalous flower, campanu- + 
e 


of Polycarp, Who ſuffered martyrdom 
about the year of Chriſt 168. On theſe 
days the C ritans met at the graves of 
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NENSTER of the revelr An lecker who or- 
ders all things relating to the perform 
Ane 0 plays, maſks, balls, Cc. at court, 
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Masren of the Tem „knee the diffolution 
of the we of thi temp} 125 the 1j iritval 
ide and paſtor of © e Temp e is io 
M irs led, Ned  was"the” e deen of 
che founder and his tucceffors. 
MASTER of the avard/ob? * offjcer un · 
hs the, — ch eg a oe 
yall oo as well DL 


4 da , collar, E, and, ar- 

f ating pct has alfb elke F all 
| ee ode ang 

Tere Nager 83 "edging, 

6. bor the King hbuſe; the charge and 

delivery 


0 


ects bein- 


vet 2 ſrarlet allowed. fa. eltern being, FEE withi ini ths, greater, 
: „ 1 Has under him A clerk, of which o aft be NOOR: f ech, mien. 
= robes, . ardrobe- 12 50 Score „Les the apticle Br. 
1 . 3 Of 51 bow The ona wich 
NT Slat, ee A c ' . mammal: is; being ap ied to ſuch pro- 
Lularſy uled 3m ong the Tel | ce³ſſes in the body. as have the appearance 
piece of v work dons þ by a a ko "of ds alle dugs, ariſing in a broad 
do be adm it ed maſt er of any art. or Fade, hate, N in an obtuſe top. 
by way of pecimnen of that's RO, ul ſometimes. ipplied te 
KR WorT, in cr dce\the, Ar- ack. hes s. the head, red 
* e i From the n Name and nd;hreaſt-bane, 
MAS T. GP 5 in the m 12 medica, afolid We" en e e. proceſt of the 


2 reli; A pale, yellow! white co jour, mammitormis. ener 
* 4 ht to us 1 om the illand 5 B 7 
bel . or tears as it naturally .MAS Fax, A. ei 8 poet bern 9 
Foy elf in exu dating from the tree, e hither India 2 long, 817, and 
w_ 9 at the Yves and much in the form =D lat. 25 18. AN 
"of pes. It is tc 4 choſen clear, pel - MATAGORDA, ed neee 
. And of a pale yellowiſh: colour, of the halbonr of Cadis, 4, 


well ſented, 2nd brittle, ». ith - MA? AMAN,; a country in che u wen 
Am of ment be time“ * the of Afrie ich, bounded wg Benguelo, on the 
hops under the name of maſtich, It is north; by Manomotapa, onthe eaſt y by 

| _ compoſed * 0 maſtich and ſeveral other * Oaftraria, on the ſputh; and ** dhe Ar- 
"mn redients; and 1 is formed into cakes for lantic bcean, n the welt; | 
. uſe. . ttis is intefided for the ſeryice of MATAPAN-CapBy. in the. Mrs, 6 the 
"he Tapidaries, 1 fill -up er rh, n. ones, ? _ſouthmolt: promontory pf Fen opts four | 


nd for other, ſuch ut is by long. 22% 5 469. - 
WM; eat is de uſe WA Ley makſtich f or any M 1855 0, e 2 ee nog tad On 
of the | medicinal rp ples the coaſt of ene ee * 7 
n 145 deter 1210 aſtringent, and fto- _ of Bardelon 


ic .it is e recommended in M CH, a bl of rope dägbihy wasded, 
a terate covghs and deen f of FEE. Be; and prepared to retain fixe tor. the-uſes of 
a 7540 1 J e, ſtom | 1 artilſery, F r. a the 
igeſtion, an, {tops, yomitins..\. It is bſed It i mage pen tow, ſpun. on 
5 in Faden ig 8 ns of whieel like cord, but v. ery lack z und | 
n and inte e and is ſaid cmpoſed of three ede bf bony 
ito ſtop vomiting and dasinse by any terwards again covered with tow, ſa that 


| he twiſts 9M, not appear : laſtly is 
enen naſticatiu, in medi- f boiled 1 in the lees of old wines, ct | 
Line, the action of thewin, or of agi-. when ce lighted- at the end burns on 


= . Xating the ſolid parts of our food between . 7 1 regularly, without ever 


the teeth, by means of the motion of the t, till the hole he. canſumed : 
12 jaws, the a and tlie be whereby geh ſt ”_ tie m 11 generally 
it is broken into ſmall pieces, impreg- the beſt. 1 05 —— | 
" nated with faliva, and fo egy arg deglu- MAT: CHING, i in 1 de 
tition and a more eaſy digeſtion,. |, paring veſſels to preſerve wines and e 
25 i in medicine, ſuch Jquors, without their growing wur or 
© remec 168 as are taken i in at the mouth, va id. The method, of doing it, as di- 


5 and chewed. in order to promote t the eva- ah ret ed by Dr. Shaw, i is as follows: melt 


ee 


cuation of the falival humour, as tobacco, brimſtone in an iron-ladle, and when 
ginger, de Pepper, ſage, roſemary, We, thorgughly melted, dip inte it flips of 
1 ....courſe innen- -cloth'; 3, take theſe, out, and 
w P NA, a plant atherviſe called | Tet them cool: this the wine-coopers call 
„ marum. See the' ar e ARUM,, 4 a J - take Ms of theſe matches, ſet 

; 1 0 A ADOUR, As Tic A=, or ene end 7005 fire, and put it into the 
SL ABBERING BIT, in the manege, a 5 i Agalk ; z, ſtop at lqoſely, and 
Mi A e of oh all ſmooth, and of a piece thus ſuffer the match to burn nearly out: 
/ guatded wit -paternotters, ; and — then drive in the bung tight, and ſet the 
of three Halls: few 1% made int) cal aſide: Ao an hour or tws. ,..At the 
demiroyals, of unequ Snelß z. th th: end ef ihis time 8 and 
, ; * . * Ss you 


y & 7 * 


2. 
* 
8 


N * 


Alda: PO the Kelphoitzs am- 
-i Indicared! a vioſent Pungent Ah ff. 
_ - ati —_—— to the caſk, Fun cdeger 
1 Sree © dF acidity, Which is the gas M 
WM Wb. fen of the ſulphut⸗ ebe ca 
„ After ihis be filled with'a mal Wine, 
=_. ** which Has: lente done its fermentation, © 
a 'bunging'i it down tight Will de ke 
x ssd and RAY foon * Uatjfy "this is a 
1 3 very uſeful method," for 
| 758 wines could ſbafet be kept | 
potable even a few'months withobt it.” 
= MAPER: Menn, or Piu MAYER. es 
ade articles Meninges and Pra, 
WW. MWrvr pus , or dura MATES: * See 
ae Nes and DRA“ 
N MATERA, e of Tray, in Wend m 
oc of Nap Sand territory” of Otranto, 
ſtthateg 1 9 fles ſoutk : Weſt of Barri. 
MATERAN, the capital of a kingdom H 
die Tame" name, ſituated on the outh 
+ coaſt of the iftand of Java.” This city 
| " Yate to iye in eaſt long. 11 0%, Pooth lat, | 
MATERIA erde, N a fine 
* . W Which the Caitefians ſuppoſe | 
888 ang penetfate freely che pores 
all bodies,” 8 fil Un 
wit _ to Rave the lea vacuity or inter- 
ſtice between them; ſhey had recourſe to 
3 machine tofu pport the deftrine of 3 an 
- abſolute plenum, to make "it conſiſt- 
ent with thephznomenon' of motion, Sc. 
See CARTESIAN PHILOSOPHY, PrE- | 
r 2nd VAcvum. 1 
Nara THEMICa, a term '"pfed'by' au- 
tors te expreſs ſuch bodies as "are the 
pecilitir Sbjects of chemical experiments. 
MA ATERTA' MEDICA,, *comprehents: all the 
mahſtances ether ue in medicine in their 
nätürabſtateß er Which afford Preparations 
tut are ſo; theſe" pefong 'partly to the 
mal, parfly'to'the vegetable, and part- 
ly to the foſſile ki dom. See the articles 
NINE; VEGETABLE and Fossil. 
The preparations arid virtues of all which 
1 Are delivered! under their reſpective arti- 
* dest bur in as conciſe an "Froptlous * 
za manner as we” poſſibly could; ſince 
wet cannot but temirk, with the great 
Boyles that jt is too frequent 3 in writers 
on dhe materia medica, to give us rather 
1 *2 encommunts than impartia 
he bmples'[they treat df. However, the. 
; ogy fame great author 5 refers the uſe of ap- 


ſimples to t pf, compound, me- 


2 "I 


oF fedienits may have different operations 
' from thofe intended by the phyſician : "hop 
wh be * he had to _ un- 


GET. 


[46523 


ARITHMETIC and Grone Wd 
Mathematics are commonly, d king ſhed 


into pute and ſpeculative, Which. boni der 
1 


"EY 


155 ce d are Viet cc 


all their pores ſo Pure mathematics have one 


accounts of 


rov 
* becauſe. one or othel of the in⸗ 


+, 7 


NAA. 
mp Kare of kli i 4 that ie 
thonght* pr his duty 0 A « aution others 


LR the ke Ne Ty Wipe pling 150 
MATHEMATICS, .from 


=Onotg, : 1 
[ook 1 Any any > fig ne or learn- 
Pretent, denotes that ſei- 


8. which” fo aches, - 4 contemplates, 

© whatever is capable © of be 

rdeaftired, in 

. and, f RE is ſub- 
ich. 4 


ing numbered or 
ſo far” a 10 0 5 0 or 


od . arithmetie, num 
för Its oßſeck, and Wache Yo, Which 
rate 'of © 'maghituds,* 8 


5 , and mixed, Which 
ns tude as. Aw in mate- 
and conſeq 


& 4 4 4-4 


tons. © 


0 rien 
be referred 
| "optics, - geograph 0 hydro- 
2 80 iy, e eg mechanics, forti- 
5 65 navigation, Sc. See the Arti- 
cles A STRONOMY, OPTICS, Se. 
pecbliar 
occaſion no diſputes 


Hinte to them mw 
 aftfonomy, 


e „that the 


"am gg) para, 8 in other 


Bri es 'of Eno led e; and the reaſon 
. "becauſe the defliitions of the terms are 
\_ premifed, and. every bet that reads a 

propoſition! has the” fame "idea of every 
part of it.” Hence it is eafy to. put an 


end to all "mathematical controverlies, by 


ſhewing, ether that our adverſary has 


not ſtuck to his definitions, or h $' not 


laid down true temiſes, or elſe that he 


has drawn falſe toncluſicns. from true 


principles; and in'caſe we are able fo do 


neither of theſe; we muſt ucknowitdge 


the truth of what he has pro -oved. 
It is trve, that in mixed mathematics, 
where wh reaſon” mathematics I upon 
hyfical fubjeRts, . we canner. give” ſuch 
Pg "Jefinitiods as the peometricians : we 
mut therefore reſt content” with 'deſcrip- 
tians 3 and they will be of the Tame uſe as 
definitions, provided we are confiſt- 
ent with ourſelves, © and Always mean 
the ſame thing by thoſe. terms we have 
once ex elbe. r l 3585 
Dr. e Bires a moſt elegant geſtrip⸗ 


. 


tion of the excellence and weilen br 


mathematical knowledge, in his inaugural 
tation, upen being bigteck Prof eſſor 

"of. mathematics | at 15 
N thathemarics,: 86 9 325 edel 
enereiſe) not Vainly . 
doully 


5 
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MAP 
' bhſly torment ſtudious minds with ob- 
cure ſubtiſties; but plainly, demonſtrate 
very thing within their reach, draw cer- 
tain concluſions, inſtruct by profitable 
rules, and unfold pleaſant queſtigns, 
| Theſe diſciplines likewiſe enure, and cor- 
roborate the mind to à conſtant di- 
ligence in ſtudy; they wiolly deliver us 
from a credulous fimplicity, moſt ſtrongly 

_ fortify us againſt the vanity of ſcepticiſm, 
effectually reſtrain us from a raſh preſump- 
tion, moſt eaſily incline us to a due 
aſſent, perfectly ſubject us to the govern- 
ment of right reaſon. While the mind 


is abſtracted and elevated from ſenſible 
matter, diſtinctly views pure forms, con- 


_ ceives the beauty of ideas, and inveſtigates 
the harmony of proportions ; the man- 
ners themſelves are ſenſibly corrected and 
improved, the affections compoſed and 


reftified, the fancy calmed and ſettled, 
and the underſtanding raifed and excited 
to more divine contemplations. -. _ 
MATRASS, CucukBir, or BOLTHEAD, 
among chemiſts, See CUCUuRBIT. _ 
MATRICARIA,FEvERFEW,in botany, a 
genus of the /mgene/ia polygamia ſuperfiua 
claſs of plants, the compound flower of 


which is radiated, the - hermaphrodite 


flowers are tubuloſe and numerous, 
placed on an hemiſpherical diſc : the fe- 
male ones are ligulated and placed in the 
radius: the ſeeds are oblong, naked ahd- 
folitary, being contained in the cup, and 
placed on a. convex, naked receptacle. 
See plate CLXXI. fig. . 3 
This plant has always been allowed one 
of the firſt places among the hyſteric and 
uterine plants. It has been preſcribed in 
powder from a ſcruple to half 
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of alms-houſe where the poor were pro- 
vided for, having certain revenues appro- 
priated to it for that purpoſe. T7 2 
MATRIX, in anatomy, the ſame wil 
uterus. See the article UrERuvs. 
AJArRix, in letter-foundery. See the ar- 
.ticle Fouup ER. 5 
MATRONALIA, feſtival of the antient 
roman matrons,. from whom it bad its 
name. It was celebrated on the kalends 
of March in honour of the god Mars: and 
vas to the roman ladies what the feſtival 
of the ſaturnalia as to their huſbands ; 
for at this time they ſerved their women; 
ſlaves at tables, and received preſents from 
their huſbands, See SATURNaLIA. = 
There are two reaſons given for its inſti», 
| tution : its being kept in 'remiembrance” 
of the peace concluded between the Ro- 
mans and Sabines by the mediation of 
the women; or of Ilia, the mother of 
Romulus, being with child by Mars. 
MAT ROSS Es, are ſoldiers in the train of 
artillery, who are next to the gunners, 
and aſſiſt them in loading, firing and 
ſpunging the great guns. They carry 
flre-locks, and march along with the 
ſtore · waggons, both as a guard, and to 
give their aſſiſtance in caſe a Waggon 
' ſhovid break dowũdbn. 2 


MATT, in a ſhip, rope-yarn, junk, Se. 1 


beat flat and interwoven ; uſed in order to 

; ores: the yards from galling or rub- 
bing in hoiſting or lowering them. 
MATTADORE, in playing at ombre. 
See the article OMBRE. 
MATTAGESS, in ornithology, a name 
by which the greater butcher · bird is ſome- 
times calldd. 


a dole, but the much better way is in light MATTER, materia, in phyſiology, what - 


infuſion made in the manner of tea. 
Taken in the ſame manner for a continu- 
ance of time, it will bring the menſes, 
though ſubject to be interrupted and ir- 
regular, to their true period, and will re- 
move a number of complaints, the na- 
tural conſequences of ſuch an irregularity. 
It is an agreeable carminative and bitter; 
it ſtrengthens the ſtomach and diſperſes 
flatulencies; and the expreſſed juice is laid 
tojkill worms in the bowels, Hoffman 
'praiſes it as a febrifuge. | 


* 


MATRICE, or MaTzix. Ste the arti- 
ee , nh 
MA'TRICUL A, a regiſter kept of the ad- 

miſſion of officers and perſons entered into 


any body er ſociety, whereof a liſt is 


made, 


ever is extended and capable of making 
reſiſtance: hence, becauſe all * bodies, 
whether ſolid or fluid, are extended, and 
do reſiſt, we conclude that they are mate- 
rial, or made up of matter. The Car- 
teſians, it is true, make matter to conſiſt 
in extenſion alone; but extenſion, ' with= 
out reſiſtance, is nothing but mere ſpace, 
That matter is one and the ſame thing in 
all bodies, and that all the variety we 
obſerve ariſes from the various forms and 
ſhapes it puts on, ſeems very prohable, 


and may he concluded from a general ob:-ʒ⸗- 


| ſervation of the procedure of nature in 
the generation and deſtruction of bodies. 
Thus, for inſtance, water, rarified by 


beat, becomes vapour; great collections 


of vapours form clouds; theſe condenſed 
iz A > deſcend. 


* This wordab formerly applied w kind 


9 
Y 


an 


y 


__  : deſendin-the form of bail or rain; part 
pf this collected on the earth conſtitutes 
mien; another part mixing with the 

* earth enters into the roots of plants, and 


| ; * 194 | 3 : 
The elements, or principles of matter, 
de hich all en r u e Nees. 
ble, have been already mentioned under 
the article ELEMENT. _.- 5 


- ſupplies matter to, and expands itſelf into. And the exiſtence, laws and properties 
various ſpecies of vegetables. In each of matter have been treated of under the 


vegetable it appears in one ſhape in the 
5 hn Ather fn thi ſtalk, As in the 
. flowers,. another in the ſeeds, Cc. 
oF rom hence various bodies proceed; 
from the. oak, houſes, ſhips, &c. from 
hemp and flax we have thread; from 
thence our various kinds of linnen; 
from thence garments ; theſe degenerate 
into rags, which receive from the mill 
the various forms of paper; hence our 


articles ESsENCE,, EXISTENCE, INER- 
TIA, © EXTENSION, DivaisIBiLiTY, 
GRAVITATION, EXPERIMENTAL PHt- 


; LOSOPHY, &c. 1 1 
MATTER in deed, in law, ſignifies a parti- 
- cular matter of fact to be proved by ſome 
© deed, and is frequently mentioned with 
matter of record; as where 4 man, 
during his abſence abroad in the king's 
i 


4 


books; which by fire are conyerted partly 


into water, 2 into oil, another part 


into air, a fourth part into ſalt, and a 


ſervice, is ſued to an 10 18 5 in Which 
caſe, if ſuch perſon would adva 
of this matter in deed, he muſt alledge it 


take advantage 


» 2 


before a ſcire facias for execution is 


* - fifth into earth; which are called the ele- awarded againſt him, otherwiſe he can 
- ments of bodies; and which, mixed have no relief but from matter of record; 
with common earth, are again reſuſcitated that is, ſome error in the proceedings ap- | 
5 in various forms of bodies. pearing upon the face of the record. 
| > According to fir Iſaac Newton, it ſeems A ditterehce is likewiſe made between 
wt highly probable, that God in the begin- matter in deed, matter of record, and 
WH ning formed matter into ſolid, maſſy, nude mattter ; which laſt is a naked alle N 
16 . impenetrable, moveable particles, or gation of a thing done, proved by wit- 
II atoms, of ſuch ſizes and figures, and neſſes only, and neither by record nor 
1 with ſuch other properties, and in ſuch deed. _ J * 
1 4 44008 proportion to ſpace, as moſt conduced MATTHEW, or Goſpel of St, Mar. 
J to the end for which he formed them; THEW, a canonical book of the New 
1 and that theſe primitive particles be- Teſtament. e e e M 
1 ing ſolids, are incomparably harder St. Matthew wrote his goſpel in judea, | 
t than any porous bodies compounded at the requeſt of thoſe: he had converted, . 
1. of them, even ſo hard as, never to wear and it is thought he began it in the year 
4 or break in pieces; no ordinary power 41, eight years after Chriſt's reſurrec- 
N being able to divide what God bimſelf tion. It was written, according to the 
e! made one in the firſt creation. While teſtimony of all the antients, in the 
Toe theſe. particles continue entire, they | 8 855 or fyriac language, which was 
1} {21388 may compoſe bodies of one and the then common in Wir! but the greek 
1440 ſame nature and texture in all ages; verſion of it, which now pafſes for the 
1 but ſhould they wear away, or 'break original, is as old as the apoſtolical times. 
n in pieces, the nature of things depend- St. Matthew's view in writing his goſpel, 
M. ing on them may be changed. Water was chiefly to ſhew the royal deſcent. of 
.. and earth, compoſed of old worn par- Jeſus Chriſt, and to repreſent his life and 
4 0.414 . ticles and fragments of particles, would converſation among men. No one of 
i not be of the ſame nature and texture the apoſtles enters ſo far into the particu- 
„ now, with water and earth compoſed - lars of the actions of Jeſus Chriſt, or bas 
eien of intire particles in the beginning; given ſo. many rules for the conduct of da 
ie and therefore, that nature may be laſt. Fife. If we compare him with the other th, 
n ing, the changes of corporeal things three evangeliſts, we may obſerve a re- un 
„ are to be placed only in the“ various markable difference in the order and ſuc- te 
Fi TR _ ſeparations and new aſſociations of ceſſion of our Saviour's actions, from 1 
iþ »þ - motions of theſe permanent particles, chap. iy. to chap. xiv. 13. Some have r 
[1,11 compound bodies being apt to break, imputed this variation of St. Matthew 5 8 
F 5, [188 not, in the midſt of ſolid particles, but to mere chance; and others to choice and Eri 
Rf HAR 9 . where theſe particles are laid together, deſign: however, it can be no prejudice 10 r 
ju ik and only touch in a few points. See the to the truth of the facts, which are the 5 
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eſſential part of the goſpel ; and as s 
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were nat always ſolicitous about it. 

St. MATTHBW the Eonngeliſt "day, a 
feſtival of the chriſtian church, oblerved 


on September 21. 10 
St. MATTHEW, in geography, a ſmall 
NY iſland on the coaſt of Guinea, planted by 


the Portugueze, but deſerted : weſt long. 


, ;\05, Jouthdat. 25, now © is ©  _ pier to that of Algiers; the weft part of 
St. MATTHIAS“s day; a feſtival of the it, in which Tan ter ſtands, was called 
chriſtian church, - obſerved on the 24th of Mauritania Tingirana 3” and that farther 
— Februar. | N ; eaſt, Mavritania Czſarienfis. 
e MATTHIOLA, in botany, a genus of MAUROCENIA, in botany, a genus of 
h plants not reduced to any claſs; its flower the pentandria digynia claſs of plants, 
ly is faid to be tubular, with an undivided the flower of which” conſiſts of à ſingle 
's limb; its ſtamina five ſubulated filaments, petal divided into five oval” patent | g-. 
ch and its fruit a globoſe drupe, coronated ments: the fruit is an oval berry, umbi- 
ge with the cup, and containing a nut and licated with ſtigmata, andcontainmg three” 
it kernel of the ſame ſhape with itſelf. - _ oblong ſeeds, 3 leparated by the .be 
1s MATTINS, che firſt canonical hotir, or MAUSOLEUM, a magnificent tomb, or 
an the firſt part of the daily ſerviee in the funeral monument. The word is de- 
d; romiſh church. e $9259 | rived from Mauſolus, king of Catia, to 
ap- MATTURANTS, maturantia, in phar- whom Artemiſia, his widow, ereed a 
| macy, medicines which promote the moſt ſtately monument, efteemed one of 
een ſuppuration of tumours. See the article the wonders of the world, and called it, 
and SUPPURATIVES, ©” / ; N | from his name, mauſoleum. £4 WE 
lle. MATURATION, in ſurgery, the ſome St. MAWES, a port and borough town of 
wit- with ſuppuration. See the article Surf- Cornwall; ſituated twenty miles north 
nor PURATION. | Ae the Lizard. It ſends two members to 
| MAVUBEUGE, a town of the Auſtrian parliament, DRM 
LAT- Netherlands, in the province of Hainault, MAXILLA, the jaws, or thoſe parts of 
New eleven miles ſouth of Mons. | an animal in which the teeth are ſet. | 
4 | MAULEON, a town of Gaſcony in France, The jaws are ſhorter in the human frame. = 
ac 15 ſeventeen miles ſouth eaſt of Bayonne. than in that of any other animal, in pro- 
rted, MAUNCH, in heraldry, the figure of an portion to the ſize of the body; and this 
year ancient coat ſleeve, borne in many gen- is a circumſtance that adds greatly to the 
. tlemen's eſcutcheons. 9 beauty of the face. The upper jaw is 
0 Ne MAUNDY-THURSDAY, is the Thurſday compoſed of thirteen bones, twelve of 
k 5 in Paſſion- week, which was called Maun- which are in pairs: theſe are, 1. the la- 
* i day or Mandate-thurſday, from the com- chrymal ; 2. the naſal; 3. the jugal ; 4. 
. mand vrhich . our Saviour gave his apoſtles the maxillar ; 5. the ſpongioſum inferiusz 
Ol * to commemorate him in the Lord's fup- 6. the palatine :. the thirteenth is an dd 
ny | pers which he this day inſtituted ; or bone, and is called the yomer. Theſe 
80 nr m the new commandment” which he ſeveral bones of the upper maxilla are 
700 W you them to love one another, after he united to one another by a kind of junc- 
life an had waſhed their feet as à token of his ture, which appears equal and even, and 
Wee love to them. e is called by anatomiſts junctura per har- 
. f Our Saviour's humility in waſhing bis moniam. OI IT ENS 
Br of diſciples feet, is commemorated on this The maxilla inferior, or lower jaw, is 
du {ho day by moſt chriſtian kings; who waſh that moveable bone of the head which 
he o Ti the feet of a certain number of poor contains the lower ſeries of teeth; this is 
ve FM pn not indeed with their own royal compoſed of two bones which unite. in 
an ran nds, but by the hands of their lord al- the middle of the chin, by the interven- 
Ss be moner, or ſome other deputy. tion of a cartilage, which hardens as the 
75 he K. MAURA, an ifland of the Mediterra- child grows, and at length becoming bo- 
Ma 5 nean, fituated between the province of ny, joins the two bones into a.cntinued 
hoice ice Epirus and the iſland orf Cephalonia; one, reſembling the greek v. It conſiſts 
preju 8 ſubject to Venice: eaſt long. 21 north of two tables, 3 which there is a 
A, * ee lat. 38“ 5% N ſpongy ſubſtance, Which in children is 
1 W the 7 f 


ö | f } "© 33 8 | © | Y | 0 ; 
"twn} MAN 2 
_ - the order of time, the facred” authors MAURICE, or MozrrTivs, an ifland in 


* I YE 2 —_ As — 
Wremen p“ 
oy TIER TINY 5 


the indian ocean, ſubject to the Dutch; 

eaſt long. 56%, ſouth lat. 20. 
MAURIEN 

the'territor | 
_ eaſt long. 'o 10, north lat. 45 18. 
MAURTTANIA, the antient name of the 
coaſt of Barbary, from the city of Tan- 
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NE sT. Joux, the'capital igf 4 
of Maurienne, in Savoy, 
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| MAX Toon] MAT - 

-* medullary. The fore part-is. ſhallow,  forementioned-circumſtance. Since then 
an dl juſt ſufficient to cofitain the ſockets of the diſtance #2 # is a maximum; or a 
fixteen teeth. It has two "Mite ant the minimum, when the velocities of m and 
- *,,coronoide andcondyloides; four foramina _ x are. equal, or when that diſtance -in- - 
or holes for the paſſage of blood-veſſels creaſes as faſt through the motion of m, 
And nerves, and fix pair of muſcles, of as jt decreaſes by that of u, its fluxion 
. which two are depreſſors, and four ele- at that inſtant is evidently equal to no. 
thing. Therefore, as the motion of che 
points m and -# may be conceived ſuch 


vators; the depreſſors are called the 
platyſma myoides, and the biventer; and 
that their diſtance 1 may expreſs the 
meaſure of any variable quantity what- | 


, - +.the fouf pair of elevators are, the cro- 
ttzaphites, the maſſeters, and the internal 
and external pterygoidzj, which fee un- ever, it follows, that the fluxion of any 
der their ſeveral names. There is allo variable quantity whatever, when a 
maximum or a minimum, is equal to 
nothing. *s kt 7041 


tze maxillary gland, ſituated on the in- 

ide under the lower jaw- bone. See the 61 
The rule therefore to determine any 
flowing quantity in an equation propoſed, 


article GLAND. | 

MAXIMUM, in mathematics, denotes the 
to an extreme value, is, having put the 
equation into fluxions, let the fluxion of 


gRgreeateſt quantity attainable in any given 
rea. | | 
Ik a quantity conceived to be generated that quantity (whoſe extreme value is 
A by motion, increaſes, or decreaſes, till fought) be ſuppoſed equal to nothing; by 
which means all thoſe. members of the 
equation in which it is found, will -va- 


it arrives at à certain magnitude or po- 

- ſition, and then, on the contrary, grows 
niſh, and the remaining ones will give 
the determination of the maximum or 


leſſer or greater, and it be required to 
a determine the ſaid magnitude or poſition, 
minimum required. EA 
Prob. I. To divide a given right line 


the queſtion is called a problem de maxi- 

mis et minimis. 5 ö 
Thus, let a point n move uniformly in into two ſuch parts, that their product, 
A right light, from A. towards B, and or rectangle, may be the greateſt poſſible. 
let another point x. move after jt, with a This is the caſe, when the line is biſſect- 
velocity either increaſing, or decreaſing, ed, or divided into equal parts, as has 
but fo that it may, at a certain poſition, been ſhewn under the article Fueux10N, 
D, become equal to that ot the former Jn any mechanical engine the proportion 
4 1 55 m, moving uniformly, _ of the power to the weight, when they 
This being premiſed, let the motion of _ - ballance each other, is found by ſup- 
poſing the engine to move, and reducing 
their velocities to the reſpective directions 


* =4 * 
＋ 


% u de firſt" conſidered as an increaſing 
dne; in which caſe the diſtance of z 


behind m2 will re increaſe, till 
e 


the two points arrive at the cotemporar 

politions'C and D; but afterwards. it 
will again decreaſe ; for the motion of 
x, till then, being ſlower than at D, it 
is alſo ſlower than that of the preceding 
point n (by the hypotheſis;) but becoming 


© quicker afterwards, than that of , the 


diſtance m (as has been already ſaid) 


will again decreaſe : and therefore is a 
maximum, or the greateſt of all, when 
the celerities of the two points are equal 


to each other. 2 
But if z'arrives at D with a decreaſin 
f 


celerity; then its motion being fir 


ſwifter, and afterwards ſlower, than that 
of m, the diſtance n will firſt decreaſe 
and then increaſe; and therefore is a 


minimum, or the leaſt of all, in the 


4 


to the weight according to the general 
principle of mechanics. But it is of uſe 
to determine likewiſe the reg eg they 
ought to bear to each other, that when 
tlie power prevails, and the engine is in 


at ET . FG in which they act; for the inverſe ratia 
Th A! C — of thoſe velocities is that of the power 
.. 


motion, it may produce the greateſt 


effect in a given time. When the power 
prevails, the weight moves at firſt with 
an accelerated motion; and when the 
velocity of the power is invariable, its 
action upon the weight deereaſes, while 
the velocity of the weight increaſes. 
Thus the action of a ſtream of water or 


air upon a wheel, is to be eſtimated from 


the exceſs of the velocity of the fluid 
above the velocity of the part of the 
engine which it ſtrikes, or from their re- 
lativev elocity only. The motion of the 
engine ceaſes to be accelerated when this 
relative velocity is fo far diminiſhed, * 


1 


2 


3 n 
1 
40 
5 
n 


che ation of the power becomes equal 


to the reſiſtance of the engine arising 


when theſe ballance each other, the en- 
gine proceeds with the uniform motion 
J , 
the ſtream, the velocity of the | 
the engine which it ſtrikes when the mo- 
tion of the machine is uniform, and 
aA will repreſent their relative velocity. 
ballance the force of the ſtream when its 
velocity is a, and p the weight which 
would ballance the force of the ſame 
ſtream if its velocity was only 2 — 4 
Then p. A: 42 a, or p Ax 
and 7 mall repreſent tho#aRtion 
e KI 1 
of the ſtream upon the Wheel. If we 


is 2a, maximum when the fluxion of 
, . —— vaniſhes, that is, when # x 
eg bt i e 141 6 


 A—u*—21UUX a—U=0,01a— JU=0. 


$59 „ 8 | & 4 f 1 2 
bave the greateſt effect if 1 1 or 
aA _AxXanu 4A 


ſ + I 
That is, if the weight that is raiſed b 
the engine be leſs than the weight whic 
would ballance the power in the propor- 


ar 
E X ; 27 2; 5.77 * | 
Prob. III. Suppoſe that the given weight 


ng; by its gravity in the vertical line, 


N along the inclined plane BD, the height 
＋ of of which BA is given and let the po- 
we; this ſition of the plane BD be required; along 
T that which W. will be raiſed in the leaſt time 
d, 


che from the horizontal line A D to B. 
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celerates the motion of W isP = EZ 
"HT. 5 * 5 
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Prob. II. Let 4 denote the pelöcity of 


Let A repreſent the weight which wou „ upon which 


dir 
that it cannot move in any other direc- 
tion; then let it he required to find the 

moſt advantageous — 

CE, that it may receive the greateſt im- 

pulſe from the action of the fluid. Let 

AP be perpendicular to CE in P, draw 

Therefore, in this caſe, the machine will 


parallel to EC, and AP pe 


tion of 4 to 9; and the momentum of 


P (plate CLXXI. fig. 3. h 1.) deſcend- 


raiſes a given weight W by the cord 
PMW (that paſſes over the pulley M) 


823 Ph © 41 £ 
6 
AB=a,BD= x, r= time in which © 


F 'Wideſeribes DB; then the force whichac- i 
| | + _ from the gravity of the matter that is | 
= "elevated by it, and from friction ; for 
, 
\ 


ey 2 


- * 7 


: ag 1 2 2 2:36 "; FI 17 A * i 1 | | * 
tt is a0 , and if we ; 

_ the fluxion of this quantity to vaniſh, we 
4 4 | 1 : * 1 * 


24 2aW 
bh 


ſequently the plade BD required is he 
Gor whith a Pirie 1 W would q 
de ſuſtained by P; orif BC be the plane 

| would ſuſtain P, then 3 
B D= 2 BC. ' But if the poſition of 3 
the plane BD be given, and W bein 
ſuppoſed variable, it be req 


2 required to find 
the ratio of W to P, when the greateſt 


' momentum is produced in W along the 

given plane BD; in this caſe, W ought 

to be to Pas BD toBA +y/BDSBA - 
op n 4 ( 1 


— 


TVBA. 


Queſtions of this kind may be likewiſe 


_ demonſtrated from the common elemen- 
tary geometry of Which the following *_Þ 


may ſerve as an example. 


Prob. IV. Let a fluid, moving with the 
velocity and direction AC (ibid. no 2.) 
ſtrike the plane CE, and ſuppoſe that 


— moves parallel to itſelf in the 
jon CB, perpendicular to C A, or 


ition of the plane 


AK. parallel to CB, and let PK be per- 
pendicular upon it in K; and AK will 


meaſure the force with which any par- 
ticle of the fluid impels the plane EC, 
in the direction C B. For the force of 


any ſuch particle being repreſented” b 
AC, let this force be reſolved into A 


rpendicular ' 


to it; and it is manifeſt; that the latter 
AP only has any effect upon the plane 
CE. Let this force AP be reſolved into 
the force A L perpendicular to CB, and 
the force A K parallel to it; then it is 
manifeſt, that the former, AL, has no 


effect in promoting the motion of the 
lane in the direction CB; ſo that the 


latter, AK, _ meaſures the effort by 


which the particle promotes the motion . 


of the plane CE, in the direction CB. 
Let EM and EN he perpendicular to 


CA and CB, in M and N; and the 
number of particles, moving with di- 
rections parallel to A C, incident 9 4% 


4 — 8 a 4% 
R * e * W 8 
8 5 ( 


1 4 i 
lane. CE, will be 2 EN. 


the p 
effort of the fluid upon cb N. 


oh 


number of 
or, becauſe AK is 
60 AP CE ) as EN to. CE, as 


2 ; o bn CE being 
; CE 
ven; the problem i is reduced to this, to 
when EM N EN is the. greateſt 
| 4 offible, or a maximum. But e 
oi ſum of EM and of BY n 
is given, being Preys qual to CE 
"fol owns that, E.N*x E : 1s j. w — 
EN NY ICE“; for when the tum of two 
| quantities AC. and CB (#14. nb 3.) 
Wes given, Ac CB* is greateſt when 
„Ace AB. as will be very evident if a 
ſſemicircle is deſeribed upon AD. But 
When EN xXx EML i * 
"root ENXEM* is of neceſſity at the 
| He time 19 4 Therefore the action 
f the ug py on the Sane CE in the 
Feen © "3A greateſt when EN* — 
3E“, and tobſequently E M®=2 CE*; 
at is, when E M the five of the ang 
-ACE.in which the ſtream firikes 


Plane is to the radius, as / 2 to 0 zin 
- which caſe it enſily appears from the tri- 
+ gonometrical able, that this angle 1 is of 


2 46 9 2 

a uſtful problems in mechanirs 
may de reſolved by what we have juſt 
.now-ſhewn. If we repreſent the velocity 
of the wind by AC, (n? 2.) a ſection 
.of the ſail of a windmill perpendicular 
% its length by CE, as it follows from 
the nature: of the engine, that its axis 
ought-to be turned directly to the wind, 
— the ſail can only move in a direction 
perpendicular to the axis, it appears, that, 
when the _— 
have the 
motion, w 
the wind ſtrikes the fil is of 54 4. 
In the ſame manner, if CB repreſent 
tho direction of the motion of a ſhip, or 
fition of her keel, abſtracting from 
. ; 2 er way, and AC be the direction 
- of the wind, perpendicular to her way, 
then the moſt advantageous poſition of 
the fail CE, to promote her motion in 
the direction CB, is when the angle 
ACE, in which the wind ftrikes the 
fall, is of 54* 44 The beſt poſition of 
the rudder, where it may have the great - 
eſt effect in turning round the 1 is de- 

eee in like manner. 


& to produce this 


7 _ 


"Ing as ths force of each particle, and 12 
jeles together, it will 


eſt; its ſquare 


1 the wind will 
n = angle ACE in which | 


5 ME A | 
MAY, maids the th ont of the year, 

. conſiſting of thirty-one days, 2 ar- 

ticle MonTn 2 YEAR... | 

In this month, the ſun enters. the f 
Won See the article GEMINI. 8 

Y 18 alſo the name of a little iſland, i in 
the mouth of the frith of Forth, near the 


- coaſt of Fife in Scotland. 
MAYENNE a .city of France, in the 
rovince of Orleanois : welt. ag 45, 


. and north lat. 48 0 _ 
MAYHAM, or Main, in law. Fee the 
article Mai. - 

MAVI. among ſalconers, fignifies. to 
pinion a hawk's wi 
MAYO, one of the the Cape Verde Hands: 

welt Jong. 23, north lat. 15%. 6 
Mayo is alſo a county of Ireland, in the 

province of Connaught, having Slego 

the n th, and Roſcommon on the 
MAYOR, the chief magiſtrate of a. 55 


or town, choſen annually aut of the 


aldermen. 
If any perſon intrades inthe office of 
mayor, a que warranto lies 9 — | 
him, upon which he ſhall. not on 
ouſted, but fined. And no mayor, or 
perſon "holding an annual office in a Leer- 
ration for one year, is to be elected 
into the fame office for the next; in this 
caſe, perſons ohſtructing the choice of a 
ſucceſſor, are ſubject to 1001. penalty. 
Where the mayor of a corporation is 
not choſen on the day appointed by 
charter, the next — in 1 — ſhall the 
day after hold a court and eleẽt one; 
and if there be a default or omiſſion 9 
way, the electors may be compelled to 
chooſe a mayor, by virtue of a writ of 
mandamus dut of the king's bench. 
Mayors, or other . of a cor- 
poration, who ſhall. voluntarily abſent 
' themſelves on the day of election, are 
lable to be impriſoned and diſqualified 
from holding any office in the Corpo 
ration. 1 
MAZAG AN, a port town of Morocco: 
weſt long. 10, north lat. 33%. 
MAZARA, the capital of the province 
of the ſame name in Sicily, dituated on 
the ſouth weſt coalt ; eaſt eng- 13? 30, 
north lat. 370 42. 
MAZ ORAH, or NMassons. See the 
article Masson. | 
MEACO®, a city of the iſland of Niphon, 
or Japan : caſt long. 135% north lat. 
235% 20'. 
MEAD, an agreeable li uor made of 
honey and witer. See LONEY. 
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mead, of which the following is one o 

the beſt. Take ſour gallons of water, 
and as much honey as will make it beat 
an egg ; add to this, the rind of three 
lemons ; boil it, and ſcum it well as it 


1 * 


_ the three lemons cut in pieces z pour it 
into a clean tub or open veſſel, and let 
it work for three days: then ſeum it well, 
and pour off the clear part into a caſk; 


. and let it ſtand oa till it ceaſes to make 
t 


. a hiſſing noiſe ; then ſtop. it up cloſe, and 
in three months time it will de fine and 
„% % u;Udͤdbd 2 0 
If you would give it a finer flavour, take 
. cloves, mace, and nutmeg, of each four 
drams; beat them ſmall, tie the powder 
in a piece of cloth, and put it into the 


of, Belgrade. 


— . 


fifteen miles eaſt 


Tao] _m_— 

for making MEASLES, in medicine; a cutaneus dif 
. Eaſe; attended witk a fevery' in Wick 

there is an appearance of eruptions chat 
do not tend to à ſuppuration. The 
- meaſles begin with ehiſneſd and ſhi ver- 
| Wh heat and cold ſueceed by turns. 
riſes. Then take it off the fire, and add The: | 
with great ſickneſs, thirſt, and loſs: of 
appetite ; the * is -white,, but not 
dry ʒ there is a lirtli 


— 


* 


F 


F ; * 5 ; 
? VI E . 


next day the fever comes on, 


e cough, a heavineſs 


of the head and eyes, and à continua 


ſleepineſs; then follows a ſneeziug, and 
ſwelling of the eye-lids, and a; ſerous © 


humour oft diſtils from the noſe and eyes, 


Which are certain ſigns that the eruption 


is at hand. In the face, the ſpots are 
ſmall; but on the bhreaſt broad and red. 


The patient vomits, but oſtner has a 
looſeneſs with greeniſh ſtoo!s. Theſe 


MEADIA, a town of Hungary, in the- 
Bannat of Tameſwaer, 


mptoms continue and increaſe till the 


fourth, and ſometimes the fifth day; at 


3 which time the ſpots, which Are like 


means paſture, or graſs- land, annuallß 


mon for hay; but is more particular- 
ly applied to lands that are ſo low as to 

be too moiſt for cattle to graze upon 
- them. in winter, without ſpoiling the 
. Sward., Too much, or too little water is 
. almoſt equally prejudicial to meadows, 


but the beſt land for meadows is a rich 


ſoil, that has a moiſt bottom, eſpecially 
i 1 ſmall brook may be brought 
over it, and where there is ſuch a de- 


— 


winter, when there are ſuch floods as 


ring down a great deal of ſoil from the - 


upper lands, and if the ſeaſon | ſhould 
| ing dry, it will be of great ſervice to 


breathing. 


17 608 .opprity 5 flea - bites, increaſe in number and mag- 
AEADOW, in its general ſignification, 


nitude, but riſe little above the fein. 
The ſymptoms do not immediately - 
vaniſh after the eruption, as in the ſmall- 
pox, except the vemiting. The cough 


ſkin of the face and forehead beging 4 
grow rough, and the cuticle breaking, 


the puſtules die away; and on the eighth 


day che ſpots diſappear in the face and 


; e graſs, if the meadows:are overflowed 
again; but then the cattle ſhould not be 


turned in till the ſward is dry enough 
to bear their weight. Miller recom- 

mends the weeding of meadows in April 
f and October, with a ſpaddle, I 


them with a heavy roller an ſpring an 
Autumn. See the article Pas TuRE. 
MEAN, in general, denotes the middle 
between do extreme 3 thus we ſay, 
mean diſtance, mean proportion, &c. - 


See the articles DISTANCE, PROroR- 


mo, Sc. 


aſſiſtance. e 113 Xt 
If children are ſuſpe&ed/to abound with 
crudities in the inteſtines, it will he proper | 
| to. evacuate with half a 


are ſcarce viſible any Where elſe; on the 
ninth, they quite vaniſh, and ſine, thin 
light ſcales, fall from the ſkin. 
The meaſles are in general not danger - 
dous, unleſs from an infatubrious epi- 
demical conſtitution of the year, Which, 
them malignant: 
ig . which may be known by 
of March, except once or twice in 


ſometimes renders 
a ſudden Joſs 
of ſtrength, coldneis of the extreme 
parts, great reſtleſſneſs, and a:dehrium. 
Thoſe who die of the meaſles, are ge- 


verally ſuffocated - on the ninth day. 
Some have a looſeneſs, which continues 3 
| ſeveral weeks, and brings on a mortal 
tabes. Some have a flow ſever;'withian = 
atrophy and a ſwelling of he abdomen, 


which are fatal; and when a cough and 


hoarſeneſs remain after the diſeaſe, a con- 


ſumption will follow without ſpeedy 


| grain of tartar 
emetic, and ſyrup of ſuccory with rhu- 


., barb; When there are worms, 'anthel- 


mintics ſhould be given, In adults 
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= -abounding-with+ blood, phlebotomy is digits. Hence ſquare meaſures.” ſoe the 
wmoeceſſary on the firſt days; and as ſoon articles TRIanGLE, SQUARE, PARAL- 
as the eruption is ended a gentle cathartic  LELOGRAM, SURVEYING, S. 

u proper: in 2 cough, nothing is better MeAa$UuRE of @ lire, any right line taken 

3 than oil of almonds freſh drawn, mixt at pleaſure, and conſidered as unity. 
VvVoich ſyrup of capillaire ; half a ſpoonful The modern geometricians uſe a decem- 
1 of which ſhould be often given in water- peda, or perch, divided into ten equal 
1 gruel. The patient ſhould keep his bed parts, called feet; the feet they ſubdi- 
_ 5 two days aſter the firſt eruption, and vide into ten digits, and the digit into 

= _ take abſorbent and diaphoretic powders, ten lines, &c.' + WT AI 26 
to which: half a grain of ſaffron may be MzAsURE of the maſs, or quantity of 
added 3 theſe ſhould be taken every matter, in mechanics, is its weight; it 


_ night from the firſt onſet of the diſeaſe, being apparent that all the matter which 
—_ - tll the patient recover, encreaſing or di- coheres and moves with a body, gravi- 


miniſhing the doſe according to his age. tates with it, and it being found by ex- 


I If after the meaſles diſappear, they ſhould periment, that the gravities of homo- 
. be followed by a difficulty of breathing, geneal, bodies are in proportion to their 
2 of - a fever, and other {ſymptoms of an in- 2 hence, while the maſs continues 
- Hammation of the lungs, let blood be the ſame, the weight will be the ſame, 
taken freely from-the arm, once, twice, whatever figure it put on: by which is 
or three times, as occaſion ſhall require, meant its abſolute weight, for as to its 
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leaving a due ſpace between each bleed- fpecific, that varies as the quantity of the 
ing, and give oil of ſweet almonds, ſurface varies. See the articles G&avity 
=. and about twelve days from the invaſion - and Moment. . . 
iet the patient be purged. The diet Masuxk a number, in arithmetic, ſuch 
—_ ' ought to be the ſame as in the ſmall-pox, a number as divides another without 
\ _ 1 taking particular care that the body be leaving any fraction: thus 9 is a meaſure 
bY kept lax rather than bound . hn — l! ODS 1046s et 
in ide courſe of the diſtemper. See Pox. MzasukE A @ ſolid, is a cube whoſe ſide 
_ MEASURE, menſura, in geometry, de- is one inch, foot, yard, or any other 
notes any quantity aſſumed as one, or determinate length. In geometry, it is a 
unity, to which the ratio of other ho- cubic perch," divided into cubic feet, 
1 mogeous or fimjlar quantities is expreſſed. digits, &c hence cubic meaſures, or 
This definition is ſomewhat more agree- meaſures of capacity. See the articles 
able to practice than that of Euclid, who SrRHERR, Cube, G. | 
defines meaſure, a quantity which being Mas uRE of velocity, in mechanics, the 
repeated, any number of times becomes ſpace paſſed over by a moving body in a 
equal to another. This latter definition given time. To meaſure a veſocityſthere- 
anſwers only to the idea of an arith- fore, the ſpace muſt be divided into as 
metical ure, or quota · part. many equal parts as the time is conceived 
1 MEASURE of an angle, is an arch deſcrib- to be divided into; the quantity of ſpace 
A ed _ the vertex in any place between anſwering to ſuch an article of time is 
; AY its legs. | 


| the meaſure of the velocity. See the ar- 
Hence angles are diſtinguiſhed by the ticle VELocITY. OW 1efs ts 


. ratio of the arches, deſcribed from the MeasuRs, in a legal and commercial 
vertex between the legs to the periphe- ſenſe, denotes a certain quantity or pro- 
- ries. Angles then are diſtinguiſhed by portion of any thing bought, ſold, valued, 
thoſe arches ; and the arches are diſtin- or the like. Meaſures are then various, 
guiſhed by their ratio to the ee : according to the various kinds and di- 
thus an angle is ſaid to be ſo many de- menſions of the things meaſured. Hence 
grees as there are in the ſaid arch. See ariſe lineal or longitudinal meaſures, for | 
the article ANGLE. lines or lengths; ſquare meaſures, for S 
MuzasuRE of @ figure, or plane ſurface, is areas or ſuperficies ; and ſolid or cubic | 
a ſquare whoſe Ze is one inch, foot, yard, meaſures, for bodies and their capacities. 
| F or ſome other determinatelength. Among All which again are very different in 
SEE , - geometricians, it is uſually a rod called different countries, and in different ages, 
_ = ſquare rod, divided into ten ſquare and even many of them for different 
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' viſions 0 antient and modern. meaſures, eſtimated II way of 2 is the 
domeſtic and foreign ones, dry mesures, yard, ;contaſtiug three engliſ feet. Its 
3 meaſures, Cc. |  divifiens are tic foot, ipan, palm, inch, 
* or MtaSurgs' of . anti barley-&rn * — multi lex the pace, 
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ed with the Engliſh Vard. 


inches in the (qu i | 
of, this are ſquare feet and inches; and 
+ the multiples, poles, roods, and acres, _ 
s in the following table. 
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the principal Places in Europe, compar- 


of Milan c 581 
N. B. The aunes or ells of Amſterdam, 
Haerlem, Leyden, the Hague, Rotterdam, 
and other cities of Holland, as àlſo that 
of Nuremberg, being all equal, dre com- 
prehended under that. of Amſterdam; as 


thoſe of Oſnabrug are under thoſe of 
France; and thofe of Bern and Baſil are 
equal to thoſe! of Hamburg, Francfort, 
1 Leipſi c. n 


* 4 


* * EO 
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A Table of the MeasukEs of Length of 


or the ſubdiviſions and multiples of each 


of thel a ine ar- ney 
e e eee es Note, Actus major 


feet, equal to a ſemis; clima, 4600 ſquare 


tide Aud, Se.. 
For the proportion of the 


n feet of the prin- 
ciple nations in Europe, compared with 


the engliſh foot, ſee the article Foo r. 


are, or Superficial ME asUR ES. Engliſh for liquide. $2 bs v3 
—0 : The engliſh meaſures were oviginallyraiſ-.- 


ſquare or tuperficial meaſures, are raiſed 


from the yard of 36 inches multiplied in- 
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Dodrans «7 23908 
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Triens ais 
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Sextans | 4860 
Uncia | 2400" 24 


ratios. [ Tae A | 04 oth W 
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V N 78525 8. e 
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100 of Dantzick xk 664 Grecian ſquare-meaſwre1! were the ple - 
10 of Bergen and Drontheim 681 thron, ar aere, by ſome ſaidato contain 
roo of Sweden or Stockholm 654 1444, by others 10000 ſquare feet ; and 
100 of St. Gall, for linnens 87 aroura, the half of the plethron. The 
100 of ditto, clots—x— 67 aroura of the Egyptians was the ſquare 
10 of Geneva — . . 1244 10% cubitss. + he 
100 Canes of Marſeilles and Mont: | 3 ; bn ons 
| pelier - — 2141 Roman Square. Me asuxk reduced to 
10 of Toulouſe and high English. „ 

; : ieee oe ERR. \ 
700 of Genoa, of 4. 245% The integer Was the jugerum or acre, 
10 ef Rome ED r which the Romans divided like the libra 
100 Varas of Span — 9234 or as s thus, che jugerum contained 

100 of Portugal — 1233 — 7-8 
roo Cayidos of Portugal — 78 © fo Dt 0 
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100 of Bergamo m , [£55 i o ferry 
100 of Florence and Leghorn 64. fa 28385 
100 — 


was 14400-ſquare . - 


feet, equal to ſeſcuncia; and adus mi- 


nimus equal to a ſextans. 


Cubical Mt as un ks, or Meaſures of tapatity a 
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ed from troy-weight ; it being enacted by 
to itſelf, and thus producing 1296 ſquare ſeyeral ſtatutes that eight pounds troy of 
are yard : the diviſions — wheat, gathered ſrom the muddle of the 

ear, and wel dried, ſhauld weigh a gal- 
lon of wine meaſure, the diviſians add 
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liquid meaſure in the kingdom : yet cu- 


fom has prevailed, and there having been 
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Introduced a new w the avoir- .. or and the commiſſioners of exciſe, h 
dupois, we. have doc d this gallon was found to contain only 
gallon adjuſted thereto, and therefore ex. 224 cubic inches: it was however agreed 
ceeding the former in the ,proportion of to continue the common ſuppoſed contents 
the avoirdupois weight to tray weight, ' of 231 cubic inches; ſo that all compu- 
From this latter ſtandard are raiſed two - tations ſtand on their old footing. Hence 

ſeveral meaſures, the one for ale, the 28 12 is to 2315 ſo is 1432 to 2811 the 
I tor” beer. - cubic inches in the ale-gallon : but in ef- 
The ſealed ton at Gvikdhall, wh 18 ſect the ale: quart contains 70 4 cubic 
' the ſtandar far wines, ſpirits, oils, Sc. inches, on which principle the ale and 
—5 is ſuppoſed to contain 231 cubic inehes; beer gallon will be 282 cubic inches. 
and on this ſuppoſition the other meaſures The ſeveral diviſions and multiples of 
- raiſed therefrom, will contain as in the theſe meaſures, and their proportions, 
' «table underneath: yet by actual enperi- - Ire en in the ee tables. 
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In the modern liquid meaſures 17 5 2 ſteckans, or 32 mingles. The ancker 
nations, it is to be obſerved, that their ſe- is taken ſometimes for 2 of a ton, or & 
veral veſſels for wine, vinegar, &c. have barrels, on which footing the bourdeaux- Þ 
alſo various denominations, according to barrel ought to contain at Amſterdam 
| their different ſizes, and the places where- (when the caſk is made according to the 
"2 | in they are uſed. The woeders of Ger- juſt gauge) 124 ſteckans, or 300 mingles, 
lid many, for holding rheniſn and moſelle- wine and lees; or 12 ſteckans, or 192 
ee. wines, are different in their gauges; ſome mingles racked wine; ſo that the bour- 
N containing 14 aumes of amſterdam- mea- deadx- ton of wine contains go ſteckans, 
0.177 ſure, and others more ar leſs. The aume or 800 mingles, wine and lees; and 4$ 
0.211 is reckoned at Amſterdam for $ ſteckans, ſteckans, or 768 mingles of pure wine. 
g . or 20 verges, or for 55 of a ton of 2 pipes; The barrels or , poingons of Nantes and 
9784 or 4 barrels of France or Bourdeaux, other places on the river Loire, contain 
2533 which g atthis latter place is called tiercon, only 12 ſteckans amſterdam mesſure. 
5.67 becauſe 3 of them make a pipe or 2 bar- The wine-ton of Rochelle, Cognac, Cha- 
% dels, and 6 the ſaid ton. The ſteckan is rente, and the Ile of, Rbe, differs very 
8 16 mingles, or 32 pints; and the verge little from the ton of Bourdeaux, and 
1625 is, in reſpect of the ſaid rheniſh and mo- conſequently from the barrels and pipes. 
ſelle and ſome. othes forts of wine, of 6 A ton of wine of Chaloſſe, Bayonne, 
mingles; but in. meaſuring brandy, it and the neighbouring places, is reckoned ? 
* _  conhiſts of 63 mingles. The aume is di- 60 ſteckans, and the barrel 15, amſterdam- 
A CR vided into 4 anckers, and the ancker into meaſure, . 
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or 300 pints, wine ahd lee; or 280 pints © Alicant, Benecarlo, Saloe, and Mata- 
clear wine z of which muids 3 make a ro, and from the Canaries, from Liſbon, 
tan, and the fractions are Oporto, and Fayal, are very different in 
5 36 ſetiers their gauges, though in affreightmems 
- The aer 


80 8 they are all reckoned two to the ion. 
7 Fhe gart T , — 4 * Vinegar is meaſured in the ſume manner 
e int 47 x chopins” as wine ; but the,meaſaves for brandies 
The chopin 5. 2 demi-ſetiers are different: theſe ſpirits from Prance, 
The demi-ſetier 2 poiſſons. Spain, Porttigal, Cc, are generally 


| IT © ſhipped in large caſks called pipes, butts, 
The muid is alſo compoſed of pipes, and pieces, according to the places from 
or poingons, quarteaux, queves, and de- whence they are exported, Sc. In 
miqueves ? theſe poifigons- of Paris and France, brandy is ſhipped in caſks- called 

leans contain about 15 ſteckans am- pieces at Bourdeause, and pipes at Ro- 
Rerdam · meaſure, and ought to weigh with chelle, Cognac, the Ile! -of Rh, and 
the 'cealk 666 18. a little more or leis, In other i places, w uch contain 
Frouence they reckon - by milleroles, and ſome more and ſome leis, even from 60 to 
the milleroſe of Toulon contains 66 paris- 90 amſterdam-verges or veertels, accord- 


tes or 100 pints of Amſterdam, near- ing to the capacity of the veſſels, and the 
z and the paris-pint is nearly equal to places they come from, which being redu- 
- the engliſh, wine - quart. 
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ced into barrels, will ſtand as follows, ix. 


- At Rochelle, Cognac, the Iſle of Rhé, and the country of Aunis 25 Veertels Y 

At Nants, and ſeveral . of Bretagne and Anjou — 29 Veertels 

At Bourdeaux, and different parts of Guienne —  — 3a Verges 
8 — — 7 ie | 


po” roar ery 91 cities of Holland — — 30 05 
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Ar Embden ; — — — | ' | | 997 1 — 1 0 

In Provence and Languedoc, brandy is ol pure running water q pounds 13 bunces 

ld by the quintal, the caſks included; This ſeems to ſtand. on the foot of the all 
and at Bruges, in Flanders, the verges 1 wine: gallon of 224 cubic inches; 12 being 
are called feſters of 16 ſtops each, and the to 1428 48 224 to 2721 but by an act of 
irie is ſold at ſo much per ſtop- parlia ment made in 169) it is ecreed, that 

» Qliye-oil is alſg ſhipped. in caſks of vari- a round buſhel, 13 inches! wide, and 8 


ous ſizes, according to the cuſtom of the deep, is a kegal wincheſter-buſhel. Now 


9 Or 


Places where it is embarked, and the con- ſucſr a buſhel. will only hold a 50. 42 cr + 


x wage. In bic inches conſequently the, gailon will 
. Ig 5 | N 73 4 f en ; e | NI 
* "told by, the ton of 236 gallons; and at hold 208 8 cubic inches, the UYivihons 
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"or 1434 int. In Provenee'it is fold ß 
' millerotes' of 66 paris-pints: from Spain 


**\ hots, 6f ferent gauges; at the rl place 
IJ is Told by roves, whereof 10 to 


de butt ; and at the latter place by al- 


'” > ' moudas, whereof 26 make a pipe. 


© fterdam by the barrel. 


" MEASURES of" tapacity for things dry. 
Puglim dry or corn-meèaſures are raited”” 
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In the ſeveral 22 5 of Europe, ſalt, which 
is a more ſtaple and current commodity 
than any other, is bought and ſold by 
different meaſures, according to the ſeve · 
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ral places of its diſpatch : at Amſterdam 


it is fold by the cent of 404 meaſures, or 
ſcheppels, which cent js reckoned to be 7 
laſts, or 14 tons, and the laſt is to weigh 
4000 15. the 7 lafts making 28500 15. 
called the cent of ſalt, which alſo contains 
208 ſacks ; though ſome of this commo- 
dity is much heavier than others: In the 


cities of France, ſalt is ſold by the muid, 


whoſe ſize varies accordiag to the different 
places of its manufacture and diſpatch. 
At Paris this meaſure is reckoned to con- 
tain x2 ſetiers, or 48 minots, which mi. 
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about 10 laſts, 


zick from 111 to 
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divided into” other 
The cent of ſalt from Rh Bio 
Sude, and the Iſle of Rhe,containz 8 ſtricken 
muids, and each muid 24 boiſeaux, which 
yields at Amſterdam 1% laſts, or 3 
tons, more or leſs. In Copenhagen the 
ſaid cent renders only 9 laſts, the laſt 
being retkoned here equal to 18 tons and 
50 laſts to correſpond with 32 of Coningſ- 
rg, at which place the, gent produces 
? or '40000 5. | 
the ſaid cent yields the fume of 
at Coningſberg, and about 67 faſts of 
Riga make the great cent of Amſterdam 
The faid french cent produces at Dant- 
> from. 12 laſts, of which laſts 
from 7% to 74 make likewiſe the great 
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MET .. 
merania, the french cent yielded ten Jafts, 
making 40,009 mealure and weight of 

. the id place. In Portugal it is bought 


and ſeven” the cent of Amſterdam. At 
Alamat and Ivica it is ſold by the modin, 
weight en 181115 
'MyeAsURE 2 for firing. See the ar- 
Stiele Cong ofoxuopd. 
WM en e 


by ſtatute contains four inches. 


«> 


Nr AsUnE & allo bfed to ſignify the ca- 


. dence and time obſerved in poetry, dan- 


.agrecable See METRE. 


| cine anulicy] to render them regular 
| W us muſic, the interval or ſpace 
_ 


- of time Which the perſon who beats time 
takes between the riſing and falling of his 
+ Hand, in orderito conduct the movement 
+: ſometimes quicker and ſometimes ſlower, 
According tg the muſic or ſubject that is 

to be ſung or played. See TIME. 

MEAT, eib, th medicine. 
©. . ticles Foot, Mr, Drink, &c. 
MEATH, the name of two counties in 

Ireland, in the province of Leinſter, diſ- 

. tinguiſhed by the epithets eaſt and weſt. 

MEATUS A DITORIUS, in anatomy, 
„the auditory paſſage. See Ear. 

The entrance of this paſſage is guarded 
by hairs, as well to keep out foreign 


bodies, as to break the impetus of the ex- 
- = ternal air; and for much the Tame pur- 


- - poſes does the cerumen, or ear-wax, 


"£27 rae | 
+ which Hands the caaba, or temple. See 
HAMCS, that branch of practical 


article MachixnE. 


Phe term mechanics is. equally applied 


T oo the doRtrine of the equilibrium ot pow- 
ers, more properly called ſtatics; and 
| $ 


LEY [ 2024] 
cent of Amſterdam. At Stetin in Po- 


. . which . from 274 to 28 hundred 
1 . 


See the ar- 


well-built city, in the middle | 


mathematics which conſiders; motion and 
* worin powers, their nature and laws, 
Ks N deir effects in machines. See the 
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to that ſcience which treats of the genera- 


tion and communication of motion, which 
- conſtitutes mechanics ſtriftly ſo called, 


See STATICS, POwER, MOTION, Sc. 


The knowledge of mechanics is one of 


thoſe things, ſays Mr. Mac Laurin, that 


ſerves to diſtinguiſh civilized natipns from 
| barbarians. 2 
the utmoſt improvement i 
power and force in nature; and the mo- 
a tions of the elements, water, ain, and 
is the Hand, which 


t is. by this ſcienge, that 
5 made of = 


fire, arg made ſubſervient to the various 
- e life e how 972 


: oe, : 7 
Force's man appears. td. be, when un- 
aſſiſted by this art; yet, with its aid, 
where is hardl) anyth bis wach. 


It is diſtinguiſhed, by Sir Aſaac Newton, 
into practical and rational mechanics; 
the former of which treatg ↄf the mecha- 
nical powers, viz. the lever, ballapce, 
axis and wheel, pulleyy wedge, ſcyew, 
and inclined plane. See the: articles 
LEVER, BALLANCE, S. 


2 
— 


Rational mechanics cot en .. the 
whole theory of motion; ſhews, when 


the powers or forces are given, how to 


determine the motions that are produced 


by them; and, converſely,—when the 
phænomena of the motions are given, 


hoo to trace the powers or forces from 


which they ariſe. See MoT10N. 

Thus it appears, that the whole of na- 
tural phuloſophy, beſides deſcribing the 
phenomena of nature, is little more than 
the proper application of rational metha- 


nics to thoſe phænomena : in tracing the 


powers that operate in nature from the 
phænomena, we proceed by àanalyſis; 
and in deducing the phænomena from 


the powers or cauſes that produce them, 


. we proceed by ſyntheſis. But in either 
cale, in order to proceed with certainty, 
and make the greateſt advances, it is ne- 
ceſſary that the principles of mechanics 
ſhould. be clearly eſtabliſhed; which, has 


already been done per the articles 
INERTIA, GRAVITY,.! 
- PHILOSOPHY, and COMMUNICATION 


XPERIMENTAL 

e motions... : | 1 341 21 ; . 
For though the cauſes. of the motions, 
the nature of the impreſt force, or of the 

_ reſiſtance, be unknown or obſcurely un- 


dierſtood ; yet this bi ae does nat hin · 


der us from tracing. its effects in mecha- 
nics with-ſufficient evidence, provided we 
can ſubje& its action to à juſt menſura- 
tion: and, in fact, we know that ex- 
cellent contrivances have been -inyented 
for railing weights, and overcoming thei 
reſiſtances, by thoſe who gave 9 
| | 0 
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ears, and ends at the taking of. Con- 
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to account all the, imperial medals. till 


the lower e 


1 time o Ogi, among the an- 
;Fique, tho. we "have. none. of any conſi- 
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The uſe of medals is very conſiderable : 


they give a very great light —_— 


in confirming fuch paſſages as are true in 
old authors, in reconciling ſuch as are 
told in different manners, and in vecord- 
ing ſuch as have been omitted. In this 


cate, a cabinet of medais is a body of hiſ · 


tory. It was, indeed, the beſt way in 
the world to perpetuate the memory of 


great actions, thus to coin out the life f 


an einperor, and to put every exploit in- 
to the mint. It was a kind of printing 
before the art was invented; and they 
have this advantage over books, that they 
tell their ſtory quicker, and ſum up a 
whole volume in twenty or thirty rever- 


ſes: thus Mr. Vaillant, out of a imall 


collection of medals, has given us a chro- 
nicle of the kings of Syria. They are, 
indeed, the beit epitomies in the world, 
and let us ſee, with one caſt of the eye, 
the ſubſtance of above an hundred pages. 
Another uſe of medals is, that they not 
| oy ſhew the actions of an emperor, but 

t the ſame time mark out the year in 
which they were performed; for as every 


exploit has its date {et to it, a ſeries of an 


emperor's coins is his whole life digeſted 
into annals. A medalliſt, upon the firſt 
naming of an em eror, will immediately 


tell bis age, lamily, and lite. To re- 


member where he enters in the ſueceſſion, 
he only conſiders in what part of the ca- 
binet he lies; and by running over in his 
thoughts ſuch a particular drawer, will 
give an account of all the remarkable 
rts of his reign: Nor are medals of 
leſs ute in architecture, painting, poetry, 
Sc. A cabinet of medals is a collection 
of pictures im miniature, and by them 


the plans of many of the moſt conſider- 


able buildings of antiquity are preſerved. 


/ MEDALLION, or MEpaL1on, a medal 


of an extraordinary ſize, ſuppoſed to be 
antiently ſtruck by the emperors. for their 
friends, and for foreign 
baſſadors; but that the ſmalneſs of their 
number might not endanger the loſs of 
the devices they bore, the Romans ge- 


nerally took care to ſtamp the ſubject of 


them upon their ordinary coins. 5 

Medallions, in reſpe& of the other coins, 
were the ſame as modern medals in re- 
ſpect of modern money: they were ex- 
empted from all commerce, and had no 
other value but what s ſet upon them 
by the fancy of the o ner. Medallions 
are ſo ſcarce that there cannot be any ſet 
made of them, even though the matals 
and ſizes ſhould be joined promiſcuoully, 
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inces and em- 


MED 
MEDELIN, a town of Spain, twenty miles 
eaſt of Merida. 75 Bad! ah 
MEDELPADIA, a ſmall province of Swe- 
den lying northward of Helſmgia. 
MEDENBLICK, a port- town of Holland, 


ſituated on the Zuydey ſea, ten miles 


north of Hoorn. + 411684 40 
EDEOLA, in botany, a. genus of the 
_ - bexangria-trigynt 


flower ot which conſiſts of {ve ohlong, 


patent, and revolute petals : the ſruit is 


a berry of a roundiſh form, with three 


cells, in each of which is contained a 


2 ; Wy. + — 
MEDIA, in geography, the antient name 


ot Gilan. See GILAN. . A, 
MEDIAL, or ALLIGATION MEDIAL; in 
arithmetic, 


mmar. See the article VOICE. ; 
MEDIANA, a: vein formed by the con- 
courſe of the cephalic and baſilic veins 

in the bend of the elbow... _.; 
MEDIASTINA, in anatomy, à name 
given do both a vein and an 

mediaſtinum. See the next article. 
MEDIASTINUM, in anatomy, is a 
double membrane continuous to the ſter- 


num, ſituated under it, and adhering 


firmiy to it. It divides the cavity of the 
thorax longitudinally into two parts: 
but as it is not exactly under the middle 
of the ſternum, but ſomewhat to the left 
ſide, the right part of the thorax is larger 
than the left. f 


1 


The mediaſtinum. is connected with the 


ſternum, pleura, pericardium, and other 
adjoining parts. It receives veins and 
arteries from the mammary anddiaphrag- 
matic veſſels, and ſometimes has proper 


and peculiar ones of its own from the 
aorta and cava: theſe are then called the 


mediaſtinal veſſels. Its nerves, Which 
are ſmall, are from the diaphragmatics 
and the par vagum. It has alſo a num- 
ber of lymphatics, which run to the due- 
tus thoraci cus. 2 
The uſes of the mediaſtinum are two. 
The firſt is to divide the breaſt loangitu- 
dinally into two parts, hy which ſeyeral 

t purpoſes are anſwered ; as, 1. That 


—— of the lobes of the lungs being 
ulcerated, the other might not be im- 
mediately affected. 2, That water, mat - 
ter, or any ching elſe contained om 
ame 


part of the * en 2 the 
time affect Ol > lungs 
That in caſe old in one 


12 C 3 


* 
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een 


ic, See ALLIGATION... 
 MEDial. voOICE,: wox media, in greek 


ry of the 


the thorax, reſpiration might he conti- 
nued in the other, and the perſon not be 


claſs - ot. plants, the 
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M E N 
«immediately, ſuffocated; The ſecond ge- 
neral uſe of the mediaſtinum, is o ſup- 
- pott the heart in its penduldus "ſtate; fb" 
the bengſi of its free motion, eſpecially 
ben Wedlisonleur back 
NuAnaAs NM NUM CEREBRtHthe ſame with 
the tranſverſe ſ-ptum of the brain. See 
e@Qeciartole Brain fo 1,1 
MBEBDIATE,'or IxrEAM EDA E, ſome- 
thing that ſtands betuten und oonnectꝭ t . 


or mor terms, conſidered as extiemes; 


in lich ſenſe it is oppoſed to immediate. 
A, lucerne, in botauy, is made 

by Linnæus a ſpecies of methcago. See 
v$EVCRAENE; Manage. 
Malus Mica, a aame by which ſome 
call ahe einon- treit. 
MEDICAGo, in botany, a 
Aingelphia- decamuria elaſs of plants, with 
a papilionaceous flower, and a long com- 


_ and crooked pod for its fruit. 
This gends 


tomprehends the medicago, 
medica, falcata, and cochleata of au- 
MEDICINE, edicinn, the art which treats 

of the means of preſerving. health, when 


reſentq and of reſtoring it, when loſt. 


Idee loo back to the origin of the art 
uf mudicine, we ſhall find its firſt foun- 
dations to be owing to mere chance, un- 

Foreſter events, and natural inſtin&';' m 


the early: ages, the ſick were placed in 
public places, to 


icroferays, and other 
repeive. the advice of thoſe paſſengers 
who knew an efficacious remedy ſuitable 
0 their diſorder. And the better to pre- 
Aerve te memory of a remarkable cure, 
both the diſeaſe and the emedy were en- 
graved on pillars, or wrnten on the walls 
of temples, that patients in the like caſes 
- might dave receurle to them for inſtruc- 
won and felief. Thus what mere acei- 
dent had (diſcovered, was” regiſtered in 
hefe chronicles: of health. This art 
Ares from repeated trials and long ex- 
pedence, Which gave an inſight into the 
virtues of herbs and plants, metals and 
. ///«ô§« ˙Vu!ö ũ is co of 
As t the part which reaſon has acted 
in the improvement of medicine, it ſeems 
X'havd oonſiſted in iobterving, 1. That 
dal ales attended with particular circum- 
ſtances, called ſymptoms, were ſometimes 
red Without the © aſſiſtance of art, by 
{pontantdus- evacuations, as heæmorrhal 
ges, däarrhesas, vomitinge, or ſwents z; 
Whenes bleeding, purges, and vomits 
dec their rie“ 2 Fler the patients 
Nele often relieves, 'byceho"bexaking ot 
$0 on rsd 577 Bas (ado 2d) ar Du 
Nele 4 I 2 
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. of vatious tumours ; whence aroſe the 
lication :of topical remedies: And, 


indesd, it is the cheſt method of improv- 


ung -phyfic, to: obſerve carefully what 


- moans nature, unaſſiſtect hy aut, employs | 


to fie the conſtitution from diftempers ; 
ſince many important hints may be thence 
taken, fon the f relief of: other patients un- 


* 


der the like circumſta 


2 "$2 14 v1 
$0 much for the riſe of this art. Let us 


no ſay ſomething oi ihe regular method 
of ſtudying it. And firſt, with Boer- 
hate, let us imagine the young: flu- 
dent laying the foundation of his art in 
the contemplation of geometrical figures, 
bodies, weights, meaſures, velocity, the 


4 - - | fabric: of machines, and the power of 
genus of the 


acking upon other bodies thence ariſing. 
While be employs his, thoughts about 
theſe matters, he is likewiſe taught a juſt 
method of reaſoning; after: which he 
may ome Peres orm himſelf of the 
properties of fluidity, elaſticity, tenuity, 
weight, e liquids, from hy- 
droſtatics. His reaſon being by this 
time much improved, he next applies 
to ſtudy the ſorces of fluids upon ma- 
chines, and of theſe upon fluids; and 
to demonſtrate them mathematics, 
confirm them by hydreſtaties, and illu- 


- ſtrate them by chemical experiments; at 


the ſame time entertaining himſelf with 
ſpeculations pn the nature of fire, water, 
air, ſalts, and other homogeneous bodies. 
Having laid this foundation, his next 
buſineſs is to apply bimfelf to the ſtudy 
of anatomy, in order to obtain a clear 
idea of the human fabrio. Tosthis he 
jains the knowledge of the vital fluids, 
and examines them with the aſſiſtanre of 
anatomy, chemiſtry, i hydruſtaties, and 
even of the microſcope q and ſo now vu 


ſee him qualified for. bd! on. bat tlicory of” 


health, and inveſtigating cauſes of 
diſtaſos. Now: behold him buſied in fur - 
-niſhing himfelf with medicinal obſer- 
wations, from all quarters; ſometimes 
be: diſſects the dead bodies af perſons, 
whoſe diſenſes he had ohſerved; at other 
times, he marks the ſymptoms of ſick- 
| ea procured by art; tht F- 
length collecting topethe vial:the*- $ 
of S iſeniſeey — remedies, whether 
learned from his on experience, or 
found! in the beſt authors; he digeſts, 


conſiders, and com then: with thoſe 
:which/ ae demonſtrated by theory. This, 


the tells us dg the method which he: took 
himtelf, und which” he recommended to 
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Tf, then, he would advance the 


art, he gught to collect a ſelect treaſure 
of : praſtieal., obſervations, reſt. ſatisfied 
vith a ſe but well choſen medicines, be 


thoroughly acquainted with their virtues 
and ey in different conſtitutions and 


diſeaſes, deſpiſe the cumberſome load of 


recipes wh Which practical writers of 
an inferior, rank; abound, reject. the ſo 
much extolled medicines of the chemiſts, 


and attempt the relief of patients by a 


proper diet and exerciſe, and ſuch madi- 


[209 1 ” 
bis pupils, in or der to gain a thorougm found to be mone efhcacigus,; in chat 
jk, of * [ 1 771 crude” ſtate, i hi, ba nature 
has imparted them to us, than after abe 
moſt operoſe and artifici | preparation 
We can deſpair of nothing, winle we 
follow fmplicity ; but the cheut of n= 
_ tricate labour is fallacus. 
As tot 2 diviſions of medicine, 
they are, theſe. 1. /Phyiolagy, er che 


2 under this 
tended anatomy. 2. Hxgieine, which 
lays down rules. for the pre ſervation df 


MAD 


Preparations. 


doctrine of the animal economy, the 
of the ſeveral e e leaks, 
$ bunch I comfre· 


| cines as obſetvation and ſound phuloſophy health, and the prolongation. of life 1 its 
| recommend: for to the improvement of objects are chietly the .ix mon- naturals. 
J anatomy and natural philoſophy is much 3. Pathglagy, or the dodtrine of diſeaſes, 
. of the ſucceſs af phylic to be attributed. their differences, cauſes, ſymptoins, and 
˖ The knowledge of medicines, or ſuitable other accidents. 4. Semeiotice, is thats 
: .remedies,- is alſo highly neceſſary to phy- part of medicine which. treats of the 
. ˙ to. moderate, flf!ff—— 
e impetus in acute diſorders, make evacu- how the various degrees TEST 
: ations, blunt acrimony, dilute too thick health and ſickneſs, may be known... 5. 
: fluids, condenſe thoſe that are tos this, Therapeutace, is the laſs 90g principal 
8 brace up too lax. parts, and relax ſuch part, comprehending diet, pharmacy, 
8 as are too much conſtricted; they allo ſurgery, and the method . chr n cam 
5 derive the humours to * where they ſidering the materia _methica, the re- 
4 will be leaſt prejudicial, upon occaſion tion. of remedies, and the. manner 
4 mitigate pain, and in languors, uſe of uſing * order to recover heath 
1 ſtimulating medicines. Wine, vinegar, and baniſh, diſegſes. Sce., the, faftigle 
at : barley, nitre, honey, rhubarb, opium, PHY$10LOGY, . 
ch and ether Gimples, are found both ſafe MEDICINES, madicamenta, whatove 
i, and powerful medicines. Sydenham tells ſubſtances ſerve to raftore health. Ses the 
8. us, that all manner of diſeaſes may be article MATER eee 
xt cured by bleeding; purging, with a ſab- — Medicines are e e e ar compound; 
dy ſequent opiate, and pon regimen.;/ln the former being forme R alone, 
Ar chronical caſes, mineral waters, ſalts, and the latter, owing to the induſtry df 
he diaphoretics, ſoap, mercury, ſteel, with men, by variouſly mixing the ſimple ones 
8, . a few vegetables, and proper exereiſe, together. „ J $6546, ee 
'of will generally effect the cure. — Medicines; are likewiſe,; diſtinguiſhed, 
ind As to the drugs recommended by. the from the manner af uſing. them, into in- 
a -antients, adds Sitechaee, we are, and ternal or external ; and with regard to 
of” always ſhall be, ignorant of them, unleſs their effects, they are ſaid to be. aftrin- 
:of perhaps à few; ſince they contented gent, cathartic, emetic, &, See! As- 
ur- them ſelves with giving the virtues; TRINCENTs, CATHARTICS,, G. 
ſer- - omitting che deſoription of plants, 'as Packet-MEDICINEs, ., in... ſurgery,.; thoſe 
nis things well known. The moderns, on which a, ſurgeon ought to carry always 
a the other hand, haue been accurate in about him, in a box or convenient gate. 
ther the deſcriptive part, but have given us Thoſe, according to Heiſter, ane the com- 
ick- very little concerning the virtues of plants, mon digeſtive ointment, and the brownor 
1 at except what: they tranſcribed from the D Rnenks for cleanſing and di- 
fects antients, and this upon an uncertain ſup- geſting foul ulcers, and ſome. vulnerary 
aher - poſition of the plants being the ſame. - balſams,as the linimpentumArcay,ar the 
or To coneclude, hat is there in the moſt balſam of Peru, of Gilead, or Capiui, 
efts, elaborate preparation, that is worth half or the Samaritan balſam: to theſe myit 
thoſe . the pains taken abant' it ? Meroury, alſobe added à plaſter: gr πNWäa a the: 
his, oplum, theiperuviah bark, and other diachylon, or ſtyptieum Grallii, ſnce 
took ſumples, with! are am Water, are ac- one or other of theſe is almplh; conſtantly 
4 0 -knowledged as the ſureſt remedies by the wanted. Neither ſhould there he wanting 
' his a piece of blue vitriol for the taking 


ableſt maſters of the art; and theſe are 


down 


MED 0g M E D 
"Gown luxuriant fleſh, and to flop he- Mabrwa de eure, another city ef 
„ morrhages 7 but if vitriol is wanting, Spain, in the province of Leon, fifty 
- barnt slam, red precipitate, the infernal miles north caſt of Salamanen. 
Kone, er an other corroſtve medicine, MEDIFTERRANEAN sz, extends from 
| "will fupply its Place in corroſtre inten- the Straits of Gibraltar, to'the'coatts of 


tions, and the ſaſt will alſo ſerve to open Syria and Paleſtine, being upwards of 
abſceſſes, to make iſſues, d Pepe —— miles in length, 4 . a” very ' 
many other operations of that kind. unequal breadth; the weſt part of it + 
"With thefe there ſhould always be kept ſeparates Europe from Africa; and the 
© In "readineſs alfo a quantity of ſcraped Levant or eaſt part of it, "divides Aſia 
„Int, that the ſurgeon may de ahle ro from Africa. See EUROPE; "&c. 
give immediate affiffance to wounded MEDTTULLIVXMI, is uſed by anatomiſts 
perſons, ſince, if he is unprepared for fot that ſpungy ſubſtance between the 
this, they may be eafily taken off by an two plates of the cranium, and in the 
1 * circumſtance which interſtices of all laminated” bones. See 
ouglit alſo to prevail with him to be al- the article DTTOo t. 
ways provided with ſuitable bandages. MEDIUM, in logie, the mean or middle 
. See the article BAND ARP. term of a ſyllogiſm, being an argument, 
3 MEDIETAS' LtNcuz, in law, ſignifies reaſon, or conſideration for which we 
1490} a jury, or inqueſt impanelled, of which affirm'or deny any things or, it is the 
hk "the one half are natives of this land, and cauſe why the greater extreme is affirmed 
i - the other foreigners: This jury is never or denied ef the leſs in the concluſion. q 
| | | - uſed except where one of the parties in See the articles SYLLOGISM, EXTREME . 
| " | "a plea is a ſtranger, and the other a de- and ConcLuson. wm 
4 man. In petit-treaſon, murder, and Mebiou, in arithmetic, or © arithmetical 4 
WERE: "Felony, foreigners are allowed this pri- MeDrum, or MPAN, called in the 
44 * but not in high-treafon, becauſe fcliovlss medium rei, that which is | 
.. an Alien in that caſe ſhall be tried artord- equally diſtant from each extreme, or 5 
it © ng to ite rules of the common law, and - which exceeds the | leſſer extreme as 4 
Web! nt by à medietas linguz: A grand much as it is exceeded by the greater, in 0 
jury ought not in any caſe to be of a reſpect of quantity net of proportion: 4 
'medietas* linguz, and the perſon that thus 9 is a medium between 6 and 13. | 
would have the advantage of a trial in See the article PROPORTION: ris? of 
this way, is to pray the fame,” otherwiſe Geometrical Muprom, called inthe ſchool 7 
it wil not be permitted on a challenge medium perſonee, is that where the ſame 5 


ratio is preſerved between the firſt and 
ſecond, as between the ſecond and third 
terms, or that which exceeds in the fame 
ratio, or quota of itſelf, as it is exceeded: 


of the juror s. * 
MEDIMNUS, Hie, in grecian anti- 
quity, a meaſure of capacity. See the 

article ME4SURE. , FARE | 
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MEDINA, a city of Arabia Deſerta, fitn- thus 6 is a geometrical medium between 1 
- #ted two hundred miles north-weſt of 6 4 and 99. jp 
"Meceat in eaſt long. 40% 3 5, north lat. Mepivu, in philoſophy, that ſpace or 1 

„ e region through which a body in motion 7 

This is called the city of the prophet, paſſes to any point ; thus ether is ſup- #4 


on account of Mahomet's being received 
and protected by the inhabitants on his 


flight hither from Mecca, where the 
mahometan æra commences. " 
Meisel, a city of Spain, in the 
province of Old Caſtile, and territory 
of Siquenca, ſituated in weſt Jong. 2 
5; north lat. 40? 20ʃ. N 


Medina sibonlA, a city of Spain, in the 


province of Andalufia, twenty miles eaſt. 
PRES 22:$- 1 ;&F (F- + 0 


of Cadiz. 8 «gp DENY 
MkotwA DEL RTO seco, acity of Spain, 
in the prov 
' ſouth-eaſt of the city of Leon of ay 
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poſed to be the medium through which 

the heavenly bodies move; air, the me- 
dium \ wherein bodies move near our 
earth; water, the medium wherein fiſhes 
live and move; and glas is alſo a me- 
dium of light, as it affords it a free paſ- 
ſage. That denſity or conſiſtence in the - 
parts of the medium, whereby the motion 
of bodies in it is retarded, is called the 
reſiſtance of the medium, which together 
with the ſorce of gravity, is the cauſe of 

the. ceſſation of the motion of projectiles. 


ince of Leon, fifty-two mites Subtile or ætberial Mun. Sir Iſanc 


Newton makes it probable, that beſides 
N ee e or eee ft ene the 
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the 5 ZOE herein: © 2 PE may the vibrations of 
+ . univerſal oe, Which he calls an stheria! elaſticity of bodies. 


medium, vaſtly more rare, ſubtile, elaſtic, ME DL AR, Marius, jo botany, LY | 
and active 9 by. that means, Ses the. article Msser 


leem — 2 have ns e ape: firit medullary part of 


9 $1008 | 
vibrations of chis — 5 


the intenſeneſi of heat increaſed and pre- martow, and 1 e nerves of the brain. 


in fits of eaſy reflection an 
| . effeds he dae, abribet 19. at- 


hea 


' . with that of. 
. rays" 5 lighe, and thence eee Fe wa 97 modal tougher. an 


5 bog 1 vibrations and pulſes of part, or-znto.;two.colum 2 K 3 
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welive and breathe; there is another more ium a conceived as the cauls of t 


freely perme: the pores and inter- MEDNICK, a city Poland, fo i the 
_ ices, of, all ber, CES Ps. . province of ay pes alt We. * 
. itſelf through the Whole creation 3 anc „north lat. 568. 3 
by the intervention hereof, he Makes: N. LL A, MARROW, in, natomy. . See 


is that molt of the great phznomena, 2 the 5 5 Mas ROW. 1 3 
nature arg ęffested. This medium he NN e be layer and _ 

uam and ge- 
— ſpring, and the tebellum, formed into a kind of . . 
1 all * 4 Ry the and extended to the great, foramen De 
heat hole i in tlie occipital | bone. of the 8 
to be prapagated from lucid budiez, and niums. W leh it * origin to dhe pia! 


ſerved. in hot bodies, and from them Ses the articles Brain and Nn V. WE. 
communicated to cold ones. By this Menorah SPINALIS,.,or ſpinal marrow... "5" 
medium, he takes light to be reflected, - is 4/continuation of the; medulla. oblon- 
infleed,..refrafted, and put th 


[alternately Sang el the brain, and forms, as ee, 
Wannen, "a tail N + Bt 1 e 85 ins "= 1 


ion ; 0 that this medium appears on and. in i is conti from the. 
1 ſource an & c cauſe LIE of. — — 1 extremity of the os e -Y 
gain, 9 medium being much rater ngth is there Xs the fame with that _ 
2 the heavenly bodies than in the X the ſpina dorſi, -whieh ig ug in 2 3 
heavenly; ry and.growing.denler as it perions of, different ſtature, I 1.2 
recgdes fux 2 them, he . ness, in general; is nearly. 
e 5 — of a finger; but it is nat 2 of. 
each other, and of the the ſamf diameter throughout... Its . 
He towards the e Agdn from- |; ſtance, the Fo pr af ee. 
A e medium ex- — | the oro is, the 
* > bottom of 444 eye, by the | 


bodies 
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optic [Has they are N el a me- 
he | takes. wihon ee apr that yl nerves may 
Iz ande ; hearing, from eafly make. their way an t 3, internally - 4 
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nd propagated . but the lower part of then of 
ö th rs of the thorax to. 
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8 V wy tenacious, and is | 
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2 * ie mayes ad me row is formed. by means ge 

rate, of 29,006,000: miles. in about ſeven is by this ſeparated into A xight oY 


to. cauſe the fits. of eaſ7 Pars {+4 not continue 
tra a 32 | 1 integuments, i le a 
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part, is firt | connected with [the ver- 
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MERAIGN, a river of the auſtrian "Y 


MELANC 


ry the 


wn 'of Ditch Brabant, ' den 


KEY 


"therlands;' Which riſes in the province of 
1 ur; and falls inte the Nahles, 2 little 
of Huy. 
MBE or Miverens: mer; eim. 
dee the 4 tiele Mis 8 
MerssEN once the ca itaf 
""qbifate? bf pms or: ie in Upr 
\ Saxohy on t 1E miles n 
of Dneiden. SY TY, hy I * 
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MPLAMPODIOUN, in Botany, a' genns 


"'of * Haß Phefia pohgamin ech clais 
'of plants; Lo ant ec pound flower of which 

18 radfited; and the articufar herma- 
Eee inſun dibulfform; and ſitu- 
diſc : Nee are five 

# bg / Alamerits : the" keteptzele of 


ids eds - is liaceous. W 
MEEAMPYRUM, A genus of the Fi 
namia e 0 of plants, 
„ ie t ropetal ous flower; und 2 


contaimng '& number of . 
LY, in medici 2 BY 
"of" deliriuy” attendet** © the gloomy 
- thoughts; heavineſs and forrow, Without 
A apparent cause By from an ex- 
Forts 1 — — 5 — 12 
is urea © 13 nearly allie 
Is and only d e ein de 
gree! Se the/articl e MAbunss. 
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powder of it on freſh wounds to ſtop the MELCOMB SOS, a e ae of 
E morrbhage. | Dorſetſhire, ſix miles ſouth/of Dorelieſter. 
MELANTHIUM, in botany, a genus of It ſends two members to parliament. 
the hexandria trigynia claſs of plants; MELDERT, a town of the auſtrian Ne- 
the female flower of which has no cup, therlands, in the province of Brabant, 

and is compoſed of five lanceolated oo miles ſouth of Lovain. 155 1 
als: the fruit is an ovato-triangular MELDORP, a town in the circle of lower 
capſule with three cells, in each of Saxony, and dutchy of Holſtein: eaſt 

which are contained ſeveral oblong, com- long. 87 500, north lat. 54? 40. : 
preſſed, and membranaceous ſeeds. - MELEAGRIS, the TURKEY, in ornj- 

MELANURUS, in ichthyology, a ſpecies thology. See TURKEY. „e 
of Sparus, variegated with a number of MELES, the BADGER, in zoology, is 


longitudinal lines, and with a black 


ſpot on each ſide at the tail. 
ticle SpAR us. 5 
MELASSES, or MoLassEs. See the ar. 
ticle MOL Ass Es. Es | 
MELASTOMA, in botany, a genus. of 
the dexandria digynia claſs of plants, the 
tower of which conſiſts of five roundiſh 
petals. ; and its fruit is a roundiſh berry, 


See the ar- 


with five cells, each containing a number 


of ſeeds. 
MELAZ Zo, a town of Tuxky, in the 
Leſſer Aſia, ſituated on à bay of the 


Archipelago ; eaſt long. 289, north lat. 
372 20/, WT | 
MELCAITES, in church-hiſtory, the 
name given to the Syriac, Egyptian, and 
other Chriſtians of the Levant. The 
Melchites, excepting ſome few points of 


to ceremonies and eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, 
are in every reſpect profeſſed Greeks ; 
but they are governed by a particular 
patriarch, who reſides at Damas, and 
aſſumes the title of patriarch of Antioch, 
They celebrate maſs in the arabian lan- 
guage. The religious, among the Mel- 
chites, follow the rule of St. Baſil, the 
common rule of all the greek monks. 
They have four fine convents, diſtant 
about a day's journey from Damas, and 
never go out of the cloiſter. N 


little or no importance, which relate only 


ranked by Linnæus under the ſame genus 
with the civet-cat and ichneumon ; in 
all which, the fore-teeth are obtuſe, and 
thoſe of the upper jaw ſtriated.” They 
have likewiſe all a bag of ſecreted matter, 
ſituated near the anus. See CHNEU- 
MON and ZIBETHICUM ANIMAL. | |! 

The badger is about the ſize of a ſmall 
dog, with a ſhort and thick body. Its 
fur is compoſed of briſtly hairs, Which 
being yellow towards the roots, of a 
blackiſh brown in the middle, and of a 
deeper yellow at the tips, give the creature 
an odd mixture of deep brown and pale 


yellow, which together form a kind of 


grey ; whence the animal itſelf is called 


the grey, in many places. See plate 
CLXXI. fig. 2. | | 


MELIA, the BEAD-TREF, in botany, be- 
| longs to the decandria mnogyma claſs 


of plants, the flower of whi:h is com- 

ſed of five long, patent, and lanceo- 
ated petals ; the fruit is a ſoft, globoſe 
drupe, with a roundiſh nut, marked with 
furrows, and containing five cells, in- 
each of which is an oblong kernel. 


MELIANTHUS, HoNney-FLOWER, in 
| botany, a genus of the didynamia poly- | 


petala clais of plants, the flower of 
which conſiſts of four petals; and its 


fruit is-a capſule with four cells, each 


containing a roundiſh ſeed. 


MELCHIZEDECHIANS, in church- 
hiſtory, a ſe& which aroſe about the be- 
ginning of the third century, and affirm- 
ed, that Melchiſedech was not a man, 


MELIAPOUR, a city on the coaſt'of 
Cormandel in India, and the ſame with 
St. Thomas. See St. THOMAS: 
MELICA, in botany, a genus of the fri- 


but a heavenly power, ſuperior to Jeſus 
Chyiſt for eee ey ae 
the interceſſor and mediator of the angels, 
but Jeſus Chriſt was ſo only for men, 
and his prieſthood. only a copy of that 
of Melchiſedech. This hereſy was re- 
vived in, Egypt by one Hierax, who 
pretended that Melchiſedech, was the 
Holy Ghoſt. See HIERACITES. 


Auttria, fituated on the Danube, forty- 
ſeyen miles weſt of Vienna. 


1 


MELCK,.a town of Germany, in Lower 


the articles ATHZROMA and TUMOUR, 


andria digynia claſs of plants, the flower 
of which is compoſed of two valves, not 
ariſtated, and containing a ſingle ſeed. - 
It is frequent in woods, and is called 
by authors gramen avenaceum, or oat- 
graſs. 


MELIC ERES, in ſurgery,” a kind of 


encyſted tumours, ſo called when their 


contents are of the conſiſtence of honey; 


but when this is of the conſiſtence ot 
paſte, they are called atheromata. See 
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MELIDA, an iſland in the Gulph of MELLILA, a port-town on the coaſt of 


Venice, ' ſituated on the coaſt of Dal- 
3 matia ſubje&t to the republic of Raguſa: 
ealt long. 187 300, north lat. 42 300. 
MELILO T, melilotus, is by Linnzus ac- 
counted a ſpecies of trifolium. See the 
article TRIFOLIUM. | 
- Melilot is ſcarce ever given internally, 
but externally uſed it is a great emolli- 
ent, reſolvent, and digeſtive® It is a good 
- Ingredient in cataplaims and fomenta- 
tions, and alſo in clyſters. It uſed to 
de an ingredient in the plaſter, employed 
in dreſſing bliſters ; but it is now left out 
of that compoſition. The flowers are 
recommended by ſome in infuſion, as a 
- remedy for the fluor albus. 
MELINDA, the capital of the. province of 


the ſame name, and of all the Portu- 


ere ſettlements on the coaſt of Mala- 
Har, in Africa: eaſt long. 399, ſouth 
1 RS RR 
MELISSA, Bauu, in botany, a genus of 
the dichnamia gymnoſpermia claſs of plants, 
With a monopetalous riggent flower, the 
lower lip of which is divided into three 


+ ſegments, whereof the middle one is, 


cordated : the ſeeds are four in number, 


' and contained in the bottom of the cup. 
Baum is greatly eſteemed, among the 


common people, as good in diſorders of 
the head and ſtomach; but it is lels re- 
garded in the ſhops. It is moſt conve- 
niently taken in infuſion by way of tea; 
the green herb is greatly better than the 
dry, which is contrary to the general rule 
in relation to other plants. 
MELITITES, in natural hiſtory, an in- 
durated clay, ſo called from its yellowiſh 
or honey-like colour. See the article 
Layis MELITITES. 
MELITTIS, in botany, a genus of the 
- didynamia angioſpermia claſs of plants, 
the upper lip of whoſe cup is emargi- 
nated ; the upper lip of its flower is 
plane, and the lower one crenated. 
MELIUS 1nQuIRENDUM, in law, a writ 
that lies for a ſecond inquiry to be made 
of what lands, &c. a man died ſiezed; 
when partialit 
writ diem clauſit, Sc. 
MELLE, a town in the circle of Weſt- 
phalia, in Germany, ten miles ſouth-eaſt 
of Oſnabrug, ſubject to the elector of 
, + Cologn.. N 
MELLER, a large lake of Sweden, on 
the north ſide of which ſtands the capital 
city of Stockholm: it is eighty miles 
long, and thirty broad. 


— 


is ſuſpected upon the 


Barbary, in che province of Fez: weſt 
long. 3“, and north lat. 3 5% %. 


MEENICK, a town of Bohemia, twen 


miles north of Prague. | 


MELOCACTUS, the MELON-THISTLE, 
In botany, makes only a ſpecies of cactus. 


See the article CAcr us. 


MELOCHIA, in botany, a genus of the 


"monadelphia pentandria claſs of plants, 
the flower of which conſiſts of five large 
- petals, vertically cordated ; and its fruit 
is a roundiſh capſule with five cells, in 
each of which is a ſingle roundiſh ſeed. 


MELODY, in muſic, the agreeable effect 


of different ſounds, ranged and diſpoſed 
in ſucceſſion ;' ſo that melody is the 
effect of a ſingle voice or inſtrument, by 
which it is diſtinguiſhed from harmony. 
See the article HARMONY. AD 
However, the term melady is chiefly * 
plicable to the treble, this being chiefly 
diſtinguiſhed by its air. 


MELON, melo, in botany, is accounted 


o 


only a ſpecies of cucumber, See the ar- 
ticle CUCUMBER. | 99 5 
Nlelon- ſeed is efteemed cooling and diu- 
retic; being poſſeſſed of the ſame vir- 
tues with the other cold ſeeds, as they 
are called ; and together with them 1s 
uſed in emulſions, and in ſome ſhop- 
- compoſitions. | WES, 
MEMBER of Parliament. See the article 
PARLIAMENT. | As 
MEMBRANE, in anatomy, a pliable 
texture of fibres, interwoven together in 
the ſame plane. | 
The membranes differ in thickneſs, ac- 


cording to the ſmalneſs of their fibres, | 


or the number of their planes. Theſe 
particular planes are termed laminz, and 
are diſtinguiſhed into internal, external, 
and middle. The difference of mem- 
branes, in general, depends on that of 
the fibres of which they are compoſed, 
Small portions of membranes, eſpecially 
when they are very thin, are called 
pellicles ; and ſome membranaceous la- 
minæ are united together by the inter- 
vention of a particular ſubſtance, com. 
poſed of this ſort of pellieles, and called 
the cellular or ſpongy ſubſtance. 
The membranes of the body are various, 
| and variouſly denominated : ſuch are the 
ritonæum, pericardium, plura, Ge. 
hoſe which ſerve as integuments, or 
covers of veſſels, are called tunics or 
coats; and thoſe which cover the brain, 
are called meninges. The Huſcles a 
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Mea encloſed in a peculiar membrane. 
The uſe. of the membranes. is to cover 
and wrap up the parts, and ſtrengthen 
them; to aye them from. external in- 
juries ; to preſerve the natural heat; to 


veſſels, and the nerves which run thro' 
their duplicatures ; to ſtop the returning 
of the humours in their veſſels, as th 
Ives ſtop the returning of the blood in 
the veins and heart; of the chyle in the 


* 4 Ws „* ; x 
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join one part to another; to ſuſtain ſmall 


A thoracic duct, and of the lympha in the 
WM - lymphatic veſſels. 


BRANOSUS, in anatomy, a muſcle 


otherwiſe called faſcia lata, See the ar- 


ticle FASCIA. 


See the article MEMBeRED. . 
MEMBRILLO, a town of Spain, four- 
teen miles ſouth of Alcantara, 
MEMECYLUM, in — a genus of 
the octandria monogynia claſs of plants, 
the flower of Which conſiſts of four 

petals, and its fruit is a berry. Y 
MEMEL, a port-town of Poland, ſeventy 
miles north of Koningſberg : eaſt long. 
21 30%, north lat, 56% _ | 
MEM INGEN, a city of Germany, 
twenty-five miles ſouth of Ulm. 
MEMOIRS, in matters of literature, a 
ſpecies of hiſtory, written by perſons who 
had ſome ſhare in the tranſactions they 
relate; anſwering to what the Romans 
called commentarii, commentaries. 
The journals of the proceedings of a 
literary ſociety, or a collection of mat - 
ters tranſacted therein, are likewiſe called 
memoirs, 
MEMORY, t 
human mind, whereby it retains or 
keeps the ideas it has once perceived. 
See the article Ip EA. e e 
Memory, ſays Mr. Locke, is, as it were 
the ſtore-houſe of our ideas ; for the 
narrow mind of man not being capable 
of having many ideas under view at 
once, it was neceſſary to have a repoſi- 
tory in which ro lay up thoſe ideas which 
it may afterwards have uſe of. But our 
ideas being nothing but actual per- 
ceptions in the mind, which ceaſe to be 
any thing when there is no perception 
of them ; this laying up of cur ideas in 
_ the repoſitory of the memory, ſignifies 
no more but this; that the mind has a 
power, in many cafes, to revive per- 
ceptions it has once had, with this ad- 
tonal. perception annexed to them, 
that it has had them before. And it is 


MEMBRED, of Meme, in heraldry. 


memaria, a faculty of the 


by the aſſiſtance of this faculty, that we 


ES ME M bo Is ot 
are laid to have all thoſe ideas in our 
underſtandings which we can bring in 
ſight, and make the objects of our 
thoughts, without the help of thoſe ſen - 


ſible qualities which firſt imprinted them 


there. 9 42 Mee ny 209 
Attention and repetition help much to 
the fixing ideas in our memories but 


thoſe which make the deepeſt and moſt 
thoſe 


laſting impreſſions, are e which, are 
accompanied with pleaiure and pain. 
Ideas but once taken in and never again 


i pen are ſoon loſt 3, as. thoſe. of 
colours in ſuch as loft their ſight when 
very young. 


The memo 
even to a miracle: but yet there ſeems 
to be a conſtant decay of all our ideas, 

even of thoſe which are ſtruck deepeſt 3 

and in minds the moſt retentive : ſo that 

if they be not ſometimes renewed, the 
print wears out, and at laſt there re- 
mains nothing to be ſeen. 
Thoſe ideas that are often refreſhed. by a 

frequent return of the objects or actions 


that produce them, fix themſelves beſt in 


the memory, and remain longeſt there: 
ſuch are the original qualities of bodies, 


Dix. ſolidity, extenſion, figure, mption, 


&c. and thoſe that almoſt. conſtantly 
affect us, as heat and cold. 

In memory, the mind is oſtentimes 
more than barely paſſive; for it often 


ſets itſelf on work to ſearch ſome hidden 


of ſome men is tenacious 


ideas; ſometimes they ſtart of their own 


accord; and ſometimes tempeſtuous 


paſſions tumble them out of their cells. 


This faculty other animals ſeem to have 


to a great degree, as well as men, as 


appears by birds learning of tunes, and 
their endeavour to hit the notes. right. 


For it ſeems impoſſible that they, ſhould 
endeavour to conform their voices (as 


*tis plain they do) to notes whereof they 
have no idea. e ee 
Defect of MEmoRyY, is a misfortune which 
may proceed from falls, contuſions, paſ- 
ſions of the mind, Sc. If the memory 
is much impaired, without any external 


cauſe, it is a fore · runner of an apoplexy, 


and if it proceeds from malignant acute 
diſeaſes, or poiſons, it is incurable. 
When the cure is judged practicable, 


wy 


Heiſter recommends a \ moderate and” 


ſtrengthening diet, together with car- 


' Winative, aromatic, cephalic, and ſto- 


macflic medicines, | | 

hungary- water, Hoffman's balſam of life, 

and ial volatile oleoſum, are alſo proper, 

uſed _ internally or externally ; like- 
12 - a 


Spirit of lavender, 


Wie | 
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MEM 
wiſe oil of cinnamon with ſugar, native 
einnabar, or cinnabar of antimony ; but 
being hot medicines, they ſhould 4 uſed 
with caution. Externally, oil of myrrh 
ſnould be applied to the temples, and 
Cubebs are deemed ſpecific ; 
people ought to uſe them with 
"caution. ' In old perſons, amber ſhould 
de mixed with the other medicines. 
Loral Memory, among orators, is nothing 
but the aſſociating the different heads to 
de handled, with the objects before the 
"ſpeaker's eyes ; ſo that by only looking 
"around him, he is put in mind of what 
he is to ſay. 7 
EMORY, memoria technica, a 
method of aſſiſting the memory, by form- 
ing certain words, the letters of which 
mall ſignify the date or era to be re- 
- membered. In order to this, the follow- 
ing ſeries of vowels, di 
conſonants, together wit 
ſponding numbers, muſt be exactly learn- 
ed ; ſo as to be able at pleafure to form 
" a technical word, that ſhall ſtand for any 
number, or to reſolve ſuch a word al- 
ready formed. | 


hthongs, and 
their corre- 
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could convenient 
made uſe of to 


The firſt five vowels, in order, naturally 
© repreſent 1, 2, 3, 4, 5; the diphthong 
4 = 6, as being compoſed of à and u, 
"ori+5=6; and for the like reaſon, 
© &f=7, and on'=9. 
Will eaſily be remembered for 8, as be- 
ing the initials of the word. In like 
manner, Where the initial conſonants 
be retained, they are 
ignify the number, as 
＋ for 4, J for 6, and u ſor 9. 
The reſt were aſſigned without any par- 
ticular reaſon, unleſs that poſſibly p may 
be more eaſily remembered for 7 or 
fſeptem, & for 8, or' ix7#, A for 2, or 
duo ; b for x, as being the firſt conſonant, 
and 7 for 5, being the roman letter for 
30, than any others that could have been 
ut in their places. | 
is farther to be obſerved, that z and y 
being made uſe of to repreſent the 
ecypher, where many cyphers meet to- 
ther, as 1000, 1000000, Cc. inſtead 
of a repetition of à n K, &c. let 
£ ſtand for 100, 15 for a thouſand, and 
un ſor a million. Thus ag will. be 100, 
ig 300; oug goo, Cc. ath 1000, a 
* 1000002, loum 59000coo. Ec. 


The diphthong ei 


4 


U 2036 J ; 
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Fraftions may be ſet down in the follow. 
ing manner: let r ſignify the line ſepa. 
rating the numerator and denominator, 


_ "the firſt coming before, tlie 


other after” it 3 


26 iro f, urp 4, fourag FF, Ge: When 
the numerator is x or unit, it need not 
be expreſſed, but begin the fraction with 


1; as re 4, ri 3, rot, &c. 
cimals, rag res; rath rob · 


So in de- 


This is the principal part of the method, 
which conſiſts in expreſſing numbers by 


artificial words. 
hiſtory and chronolo 


b 
<£ 


The application to 
is alſo performed 
v artificial words. The art herein con- 

s in making ſuch a change in the end- 


ing of the name of a place, perſon, 
lanet, coin, Cc. without altering the 
ginning of it, as ſhall readily ſuggeſt 
the thing ſought, at the ſame time that 
the beginning of the word, being pre- 


ſerved, ſhall be a leadin 
| 2 to the ending o chai 
Thus, in order to remember the years in 


or promptin 
t ſo changed. 


which Cyrus, Alexander, and Julins 


Ceſar, 
narchies, the followin 
formed z for Cyrus, 


ounded their reſpective mo- 
words may be 
yruts.; for Ale- 


xander, Alexita; for Julius Czar, 


Julios. 


Uts ſignifies, according to the 


powers aſſigned to the letters before- 
mentioned, 536 ; ita is 331, and os is 
46. Hence it will be eaſy to remember, 
that the empire of Cyrus was founded 
- - 536 years before Chriſt, that of Ale- 


xander 331, and that of Julius Cæſar 46. 
This account is taken from a treatiſe, 


entitled, a New method of Artificial 
Memory; where the reader will find 
ſeveral examples in chronology, geo- 
graphy, Sc. of ſuch artificial words 
diſpoſed in verſes, which muſt. be allowed 
to contribute much to the aſſiſtance of 
the memory, ſince heing once learned, 
they are ſeldom or never forgot. How- 
ever, the author adviſes his reader to 
ſorm the words and verſes himſelf, in the 
manner deſcribed above, as he will pro- 
bably remember theſe better than thoſe 


formed by another. 


Be this as it will, we ſhall here give his 


. table of the kings of E 
_ conqueſt; where one 


land fince the a 
ouſand being 


added to the italics in each word, ex- 
-preſſes the year when they began their 


reigns. 
Will-conſau, Ruf toi, Henrag 


Thus, 


: Stephbil & Henſecbyf, Richbein, Jann, 


| Edſe 


Hethda & Edgoid. 
Edtertep, Riſeto 
Heſſſadque. 
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am 
eobo- dai. 


MPHIS, once the capital of E = 
ME , Pl Mal 


ſtood on the weſt ſide of the Nile, all 
oppoſite to Grand Cairo. e 
MENAN, a great river of the further In- 
dia, which riſing north of Siam, runs 
through that kingdom, and falls into a 
bay of the Indian ocean below Bancock. 


MEN CHOU, a town of France, in: the 


province of Champaign, ſixteen miles 

north-eaſt of Chalons 
MENDELSHAM, a market-town of Suf- 
folk, ſixteen miles eaſt of Bury. 


MENDICANTSS, or. begging fryars, ſe- 


* £7 


veral orders of religious in popiſh coun- 


tries, who having no ſettled revenues, are 


ſupperted by the charitable contributions 
they receive from others. This ſort of 
fryars began in the thirteenth century; 
* — the Waldenſes making a * 
of renouncing their eſtates, and leading 
a life of poverty, gave riſe to this inſtitu- 
tion. Two i, that ſect, Bernard and 
Durand, ſet up a 3 called the 


| ar: catholics: thole who afterwards 
oll 


owed their example are, the domini- 

| ons franciſcans, auguſtins and carme- 

ites. 5 | 
MENDIP, a name given to ſeveral hills 

near the city of Wells, in Somerſetſhire, 
in which are lead mines. 3 
MENGRELIA, a province of aflatic 
Turky, ſituated on the north-eaſt part of 
the euxine ſea, between Georgia and Cir- 
caſha, , where the Turks purchaſe boys 
and young women for their ſeraglios. 


MENIALS, in law-books, domeſtic or 


houſhold-ſervants, who live under their 
lord or maſter's roof. | 
MENIN, a little fortified town in Flanders, 
eight miles north of Liſle. - | 
MENINGES, or MENYNGES, in anato- 
my, a name given to the dura and pia 


mater of the brain. See the article 


Dura Mar RR, Sc. 
MENIPPEAN, in poetry, a kind of fa- 

tyr, conſiſting of proſe and verſe inter- 
mixed. 3 5 
MENISCUS, in optics, a Jens. convex on 

one fide, and concave on the other. See 
the article Lens. | 

For finding the focus of a meniſcus, the 

rule is: as the difference of the ſemi- 
diameters of the concavity and convexity, 
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to the ſemidiameter of the concavity 3 fo 


- 
wy 


is the diameter of the convexity to the 
focal diſtance. | | x 


MENNONITES, a {e& of baptiſts in Hol- 
land, fo called from Mennon Simonis of 
Friezeland, who lived in the ſixteenth cen- 


tury. This ſect believe, that the New 
Teſtament is the only rule of faith ; that 


the terms Perſon and 


G 


rinity are not to be 


. uſed in ſpeaking of the Father, Son, and 


. Holy Ghoſt; that the firſt man was not 


created perfect; that it is unlawful to 


ſwear or to wage war upon any occaſion 


that infants are not the proper ſubjects o 
baptiſm; and, that miniſters of the 


ſeriptures for t 
mennonites meet privately, and every one 
in the aſſeinbly has the h 
to expound. the ſcriptures, to pray and 


ſpel ought to receive no ſalary. The 
all unite S pleading for en in ef 
ligion, and debar none from their aſſem- 
blies who lead pious lives, and own the 
1 word of Gdd. The 


berty to ſpeak, 


ſing. They aſſemble twice every year, 
from all parts of Holland, at Rynſbourg, 


a village about two leagues from Ler- 


den, at which time they receive the com- 


& e 


munion, ſitting at a table, where the firſt - 
diſtributes to the reſt ; and all ſeas are 


admitted, even the roman catholics if they 


pleaſe to come. 


. 


church. See MART YROLOOG. 
MENS A, in law- books, a term that in- 


MENOLOGY, the greek calendar, in 


which the lives of the ſaints in ſhort, or 


barely their names, are cited; anſwering 


nearly to the martyrology of the latin 


7 


cludes in it all patrimony, and neceſfaries 


for hivelihood. 


* 


o 


MENSALS, . menſalia, in church · hiſtory, 


ſuch livings as were formerly united te 
the tables of religious houſes, and hence 


BENEFICE, 


= 
MENSES, FLours, Couxsks, catamenta, 


in medicine, the monthly evacuations 


from the uterus of women not with child 
and not giving ſuck. - 55 

Among the natural actions which prepare 
proper juices and matter for carrying on 


— 


the vital motions, may be, reckoned this 


menſtrual purgation of women, fince by 
means thereof the ſuperfluous and redun - 


dant blood is evacuated, that what re- 
mains in the veins may circulate with 


greater freedom, and be the more effety- 
ally depurated.. This evacuation is oc: 


caſioned by the redundance of that fluid in 


women and the peculiar {tri 


ure of the 
| uterus; 


called menſal benefices, See the article. 3 
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been ang 56 it jx of great impottkiſe 
to health, fo it is the means by which the 
ſertus is nouriſhed. . The antient i - 


/.cians, and the geperality of the m 1 7 i 


ones, aſcribe the petiodical return of this 
' flux to the influence of the moon, or to 
"the lunar phaſes. The Nins of blodd 
thus evacuated cannot be exactly and 
. accurately aſcertained, for it varies in 
Women of different ages, methods of 
life, and conſtitutions. Abbut the firſt 
"eruption of the menſes the ny dif- 
- charged is generally but (mall, Lean wo- 
men, and thoſe who abound in blood, 
" evacuate more than ſuch as are fat and of 
- '& cold conſtitution; and thoſe who ate 
addicted to lukury and idleneſs, a larger 


quantity than thoſe who live upon ir / 


"and flenfder diet, or uſe much 'exerc 
The menſtrual blood is ſaid to be eva- 
" cuated both from the minute veſſels of 
"the uterus and vagina; it is, however, a 

eat controverly among anatomiſts, 
Whether this blood is dilcharged from the 
(veins of the uterus alone, or thoſe of the 
vagina, excluſive of the uterus. The 
menſes generally make their firſt eruption 
"In girls about fourteen years of age, and 
; chats between forty and fifty. When this 
"evacuation begins, the body is frequently 
freed from numberleſs diſorders ariſing 


from the redundance of ſerum before 


generated; and when it ceaſes, a large 
Ki: ra} of diforders are generally pro- 
duced. | | | 


Immoderdte flux of the Menses. Every 
large flux of blood from the uterus is not 


to be eſteemed' noxious, but ſuch we as 
is attended with loſs of ſtrength, which 
of appetite, crudities from indigeſtion, 
_ n ſenſation of weight near the region of 
the ſtomach, an Ill colour in the face, 


a languid pulſe, often with a gentle heat, 
an ocdematous ſmelling of the feet, and 


. a diſturbed ſleep without refreſhment. 
Sometimes the menſes flow in too great 
plenty and with impetuoſity at the uſual 
period; ſometimes twice or oftener in a 
month; ſometimes again they continue 
ſeveral days longer than ordinary. This 


flux ſometimes conſiſts of thin florid 
* blood, which happens chiefly in abortions 


and from a retention of pieces of the ſe- 
, zeundines, which keep the mouths of the 
_ veſſels open; ſometimes they are coagu- 
lated and clotted maſſes, like fleſh come 
away with the blood, of the ſize of an 
| egg, which Is occaſioned by a ſtoppage 
e the menſes for two or three months. 
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At other times the” blood is grumous 
8 and black, generally nn 
. "firſt days of childbed, in flender and ple. 
thoric ſubje&s, When the patient is ca. 
chectic, and the flux continues long, it is 
then watry and mucid; in ſcorhutic perſons 
it is watry and fetid, with àcrimony and 
pain, in the younger ſort, before child. 
bearing; if the evacuation be immode. 
f _ it is commonly followed by a fluor 
' The'cauſe may be referred to à copious 
and impetuous afflux of the blood to the 
terus, and an unequal and impeded re- 
ux by the veins, which diften( ing and 
relaxing the uterine veſſels, make the ori- 
fices tov wide, or rend and corrode them, 
by which the blood flows too freely! 
this may happen from a plethora,” or when 
there has been # long ſuppreſſion,” or an 
abortion, or a difficult labour. It gene- 
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rally h „ about the fiftieth 
year, when the menes'are going to leave 
them, and not always without danger, 
If the body is cacochymic, or ſcorbu- 
tic, or full of bad humours, or afflicted 
with the venereal diſeaſe, the caſe is dan- 
gerous and troubleſome. It is produced 


| by a ſedentary life, . frequent an uſe 
of ſalt, acrid and ſeaſoned meats, by ſpi- 
ritudus liquors, by violent agitations and 


paſſions of the mind, from loſſes, love, 
anger, Ge. o 0 


The cure, according to Aſtruc, ſhould 
reſpect the reſtraining a preſent flux. It 
ſhould begin with eh, if convenient, in 
bed; the patient lying on her back and 
kept as ſilent as poſſible; ſhe ſhould be 


1 - bled in the arm in proportion as her con · 
brings on other ſymptoms, ſuch as want 


ſtitution, ſtrength and the urgency of the 
ſymptoms will admit. Let her fare ſlen- 
derly on veal and chicken-broth, fiſh- 
ſoops, and drink a ptiſan of nettle · tops, 
yarrow and plantane, with orange peel, 
or of the greater comfrey z if the patient 
is hot and bilious, with linſeed. If theſe 
fail, let her take twenty-five or thirty 
game of roch-alum in ſubſtance, with a 
rauglit of an aſtringent decoction. In 
more deſperate caſes the utexus may be 
ſyringed with a 7 e made for that 
purpole, with a decoction of plantane, 
red roſes, and yarrow, with vinegar or 
powder of roch alum. If the menſes ap- 
Py in breeding women, the true and on- 
ly remedy is opium, which muſt be 
given freely till the intention is obtained. 
Suppreſſion of the MytNnsEs. Boerhaave 
obſerves, that in 4 ſuppreſſion of the 
menſes there is a plethora, with a liſt. 

: leſſnels 


M E. 


all the functions, whether 
or animal, are depraved ; 


tural, vital, 
etimes the 


menſes will force a way through the eyes, 
ears, noſtrils, gums, the ſalival ducts, 
the ceſophagus, from the alvus, ＋ * 

| Hence 


breaſts, ſkin, wounds or ulcers. Henc 
often ariſes a depravation of all the vi- 


- ſcera, as alſo diſeaſes without number, 


artly from a putrefaction already begun 
Tad partly from the hurt which the vel ; 


have received. 


From this diſorder, Aſtruc obſerves, pro- 


ceed want of appetite, the pica malacia, 
or a depraved appetite. If it is habitual 
and obſtinate, a Fra or dropſy of the 
womb are to be feared, or a rupture of 
ſome blood-velſlel, eſpecially of the lungs. 


It is not ſo dangerous when the uterus is 


lels ' 
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; lefſneſs to motien, a<heavigeſs, a pale- 
_ . neſs” a pain of the loins 


** 


twixt the ſma 

as to divide them ſubtily, 
uniform compound of the two. Hence 
chemiſts have divided menſtruums into 
folid and fluid. Dry or folid menſtruum 
may again be divided into ſive claſſes 3 
which, according to Boerhaave, are as fol- 
Tow. 1. The fix metals, gold, lead, ſilyer, 


which in a fluid or ſubtili 
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ſtate is ca- 


n 


and form a yew 


copper, iron and tin, which act upon one 
another after being fuſed in the fire, and 
may be intimately mixed, ſo as to make 
an apparently homogeneous maſs, every 
particle of which holds the ſame propor- 


tion of a different metal as the whole. 


For if ten ounces of filyer be thus mixed 


with an ounce of gold, and a grain of 


not infarcted, or when there is no other 


* ſymptom of the menſes. If this diſeaſe 


is attended with the fluor albus, it may 
become habitual, and from yellow be- 
come green and acrid, cotroding the ute- 
rus, and laying the foundation of a drop- 
ly therein. 1 5 1 
Things which retard the menſes are im- 
moderate cold, ſorrow, à ſudden fright, 
too great evacuations, incraſſating diet, 
a crudity of the humours, acids, and 
aſtringent medicines.” OT. 
This diſorder, according to Sydenham, 
is to be cured in the ſame manner as the 
hyſteric affection, but if the remedies for 
that fail, the patient muſt take every 
morning five ſpoonfuls of hyſterie julep 
with twelve drops of ſpirit of hartſhorn ; 
and every night one ſeruple of powder of 
myrrh camphorated, made into a bolus or 
ls with the ſyrup of orange - peels. Al- 
en recommends cantharides and cam- 
phor : the doſe is from two grains to fx. 
Hoffman directs chalybeats, or pills 


made of aloes, myrrh, ſaffron, amber, 


caſtor, and round bithwort? Pitcairn 
thinks mercury more efficacious than ſteel. 
If the fluids are inclinable to ſtagnate, 
their fluidity may be preſerved by omen- 
tations and frictions of the feet, by open- 
ing a vein in the foot, and bleeding elſe- 
where, by giving uterine purges, by em- 
menagogues, by plaſters, fomentations, 
liniments, vapours and heat, by Rrength- 
ening the veſſels debilitated with a ple- 


+ thora by chalybeats and aſtringents. See 


will diſcover 
part gold and ten parts lilyer.. 2. The 


this maſs be given to an aſſay-maſter, he 
that it contains one eleventh 


ſemi metals, as antimony, biſmuth, cin- 


nabar, marcaſites and zink, which, when 


melted, mix with one another or with 
metals; but when thus mixed they are 
no longer malleable, but may eaſily 


reduced to powder. 3. The dry ſalts, as 


another. 


alum, borax, nitre, ſal- ammoniac, ſea- 


alt, vitriol, fixed alkali, and mercury- | 


ſublimate, which may be ſubtily divided 
by fire, and intimately mix with one 
another, with metals, ſemi-metals, and 
other things: 4. Hard foſſile ſulphureous 
bodies, as ſulphur vivum, common brim- 
ſtone, arſenic, orpiment and cobalt. 5. 
The foſſile bodies, called by refiners ce- 
ments, which conſiſt of ſalts, ſulphur and 


brick reduced to dry powders, and ſtrowed 


betwixt plates of metals, in order to raiſe 
their colour, or ſeparate one metal from 


4 


Some menſtruums being left to them - 


ſelves, after ſolution concrete into an hard 


maſs, which, though compounded, 1. 
In 


pears of an uniform ſimple nature. 
this manner, if melted lead be mixed 


with tin, they unite, as water with water, 
or mercury with mercury. The caſe is the 


the articles FOMENTATION, FRICTION, | 


UTERINE, EMMENAGOGUE, LINI- 
MENT, Cc. 5 #4. * f — 


ſame in all the metals, and in ſome of the 
ſemi metals. Thus if a ſcruple of regu 
lus of antimony be added to a pound of 


melted tin, the maſs when cold will ap- 
pear uniform, but become entirely brittle: 
ſo fixed alkali unites with ſand in the fire z 
and ſulphur and mercury, by being 


ground together, turn to a black and dry 


powder, which being ſublimed produces 


nn apparent ſunple body called cinnahars 


Many 


dof the groinz * w! | fel 
tal, pable of interpoling its {mall parts be- 
| parts of other bodies, fo 
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Many become an hard; and ſometimes a 
dy ay: Thus almoſt all the men- 
ſtruums of metals unite with their re- 
_ © ſpective metals into folid vitriols :. and 
* "thus ſtrong diſtilled vinegar, when. it has 
© .diflolyed ſhells, chalk, and ſtony ſub- 
_  Kances, | 
© together with the body it diſſolves, forms 
+." by hard maſs. ' 5 | Fa 
- - > Numerqus menſtruums have a liquid form 
| ©" before they act as ſolvents ; as vinegar, 


Vater, © ſaline, acid, alcaline and com- 


© "pounded ſpirits, alcaline oils per deliqui- 
um, We." forms menſtruums ee li- 
quid after the ſolution, and continue ſo 
Woiͤith the ſolvent. Thus in the diſſolution 
of five of the metals with ſimple mereury 
_ a ſoft paſte is produced, which may indefi- 
nitely be diluted by the addition of more 
mercury, but there is ſcarcely any known 
method of reſtoring this amalgama to its 
- folidity: All the liquid menſtruums, after 
having diffolved metals in a large propor- 
tion, cannot eaſily be dried; whence many 
"have imagined theſe ſolutions to be fixed 
metallic oils, and in vain ſought ſecrets 
in them, e eee 
It is now eaſy to obſer ve that many men- 
ſtruums unite. bodies as well as ſeparate 
them; for frequently after the diſſolution 
the particles of the menſtruum preſently 
Join. with thoſe of the ſolvent, and . 
Auce a new compound, often very differ- 
ent from the nature of the ſimple reſolved 
body. The parts however of the lolvent, 
ter its concretion, no longer touch one 
mother, but are ſeparated by the inter- 
- *polition” of the particles of the matter 
=diflolved. And the particles which be- 
* Fore conſtituted the ſolvend are ſeparated 
by the interpolition of the particles of 
_ -  theſolvent. - Hence it is plain that the 
Ports of the menſtruums apply themſelves 
di the parts of the ſolvend; and a certain 
eauſe is here required to make the parti- 
dles of the ſolvent fly from one another 
= and approach the particles of the ſolvend, 
rather than remain in their former ſitua- 
tion, The like cauſe ſeems to be required 
e mae the particles of the ſolvend, now 
ſepnrated, remain united with the parts 
ob the menſtruum, rather than ſuffer the 
„ affelvingand diflolved particles to unite 
* by their natural affinity into homogeneous 
- bodies, This gauſe muſt be fought in the 
- we folvend as well as in the ſolvent, for the 
{aRionis. reciprocal... Thus while aqua 
i regia diffolves thrice its weight of gold 
Winto a yellow liquor, the particles of gold 


r > % 
n 
8 * F- + — 


a 


ſeparates from its water, and, 


farther aſiinder, In moſt caſes the heat 
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are united with the aqua regia, and re- 
main ſuſpended. in it, though gold be 
eighteen times heavier 


| an aqua regia, 
Whence there muſt be wr Ir *% om 


. ſponding power between. the particles of 


gold and aqua regia, whereby they 

act upon, embrace and detain each other, 

_ otherwiſe the particles of gold would fal 
to the bottom, the ſaline particles reſt u 


on them, and the water float over . 


1 * 


f we were to deduce the cauſe; from 
ſimilitude of ſubſtance, - the action of 


_ diſſolution ſeems to be performed by a 


certain power of the parts of the men- 
ſtruum to attract the diſſolved parts ra- 


ther than to repel them; and ĩs not a me- 


chanical action, or unfriendly commo- 


tion, but rather an appetite of union. 
Thus, in a violent ſolution, the agita- 
tion, heat, hiſſing and tumult ceaſe when 


all the parts of the ſolvend have united 
with thoſe of the ſolvent, as appears in 


_ throwing a piece of iron into weak aqua 


fortis. 


The whole ſolvent never acts at once on 
the whole ſolvend, only thoſe particles of 


the ſolvent which touch ſome others of 


the ſolvend act firſt; and theſe being ſe- 
parated, freſh partieles of the menſtruum 


apply themſelves to others of the ſolvendi 


therefore part of the menſtruum acts upon 


that part of the body which it ſtrikes off 


and ſeparates, but the conflict made in 


this ſeparation excites a greater motion in 
the menſtruum, by which means other 
parts of the menſtruums are agitated and 


applied to other parts of the ſolvend. 


. . . \ 
Fire excites, promotes, and increaſes 
the action of menſtruums for in extreme 


cold, ſolutions are either not made or 
made but ſlowly, but they are ſoon per- 
formed by the aſſiſtance of heat: ſome 
menſtruums require: a ſtrong heat, as 


mercury, before it will diſſolve metals: 


ſome a ſmaller; thus ſal armoniac, ſea 


falt, and ſalt of tartar eaſily diſſolve in 
water: ſome menſtruums act with a mo- 
derate heat, but lole their diſſolving 


« Þ 4 5 2 x . ; 
power, or even acquire a power of coa- 


1 gulating, by a ſtronger; thus warm wa- 


ter diſlolves the white of eggs, which 


doiling water coagulates. This effect of 
fire ſeems to be produced, 1. by ampel- 
ling, moving and agitating the menſtruum 
in the manner of a mere mechanical 


motion,” 2. By its general power of ex- 


N ee the ſubſtance of all bodies. 3. 


y ſeparating the parts fo as to ſet, them 
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cold in the ſolution ; thus dal 


ammoniac diſſolves ſooneſt in warm 


* 


Ware. 


The above being park of the doarine of 


Boerhaave concerning menſtfuums, we 
ſhall ſubjoin the following axioms and 


ranons in relation to the ſame ſubje& 


from Dr. Shaw's chemical lectures. 


That author having derived theſe axioms 
from Experiments, thence deduces the 
canons ind the manner following. 1. * 


That water is a menſtruum which of it- 
ſelf difſolves little more than ſalts, but 
being aſſiſted by acids, diſſolves earths, 
and even metals themſelves. See the ar- 
ticle ACID MENSTRUUMS,. . *' 


| Hence a general rule of practice might be 
Aran for making water an almoſt uhi- 


verſal menſtruum ; thus, by the addition 


of A fixed alkaline ſalt, it diſſolves oil 
into a ſoap ; by the addition of alcohol, 
| it extracts the reſinous tinctures of vege · 
tables; and in this manner it might be 


roper to run through the different fub- 


_ es of the vegetable, animal and mineral 
kingdoms; and form tables of the ſolu- 


* 


tive Trace of water, ſeparate; and in con · 
junction. 2. That ſuch tables may be 


readily formed of the diſſolving power of 
all known menſtruums, to ſtew, by in- 
ſpection, in what time; in what propor- 
tion, and with what degree of heat all 


folvents perform their actions; which 
being once reduced to 4 certainty; would 
greatly facilitate and improve the practice 
of chemiſtry. '' 3. That ag yo of 


| alcohol; as a nienſtruuni, is chiefly li- 
mited to reſins and oils, but By certain 


additions may be extended, as was ſaid 


df water, ſo as ts become an almoſt uni- 
_ verſal ſolvent. Thus, by the addition of 


water, it becomes brandy, or ſpirit which 


and pure alcohol will not ſeparately” ex- 
tract. Whence we have a good inſtruc- 
tion for attempting a new ſer of men- 


requiſite care and ſkill were employed in 
this matter, many uſeful diſcoveries might 


be juſtly expected from it. Indeed the 


mixing of two erer 5. way ſome- 
times deſtroy the virtue of both: thus 


ſpirit of nitrè and ſimple water will each 
of them ſ arately diffolve the calculus 


kumanus, but not touch it when they are 


mixed: but this inſtance is only particu- 


RE 886 
. 2 5 > . 1 3 2 
is increaſed during the ſolution, and eyen 
dhe action of thole menſtruunis is aug- 


r . cible on the contrary 
| mented wy which generate a great 


| tionally recommend a further proſecution 


rule may he drawn for a prudent ſulpen- 
| ion ' of the Judgment, and a rational 
_ diſtruſt of the ſenſes, in chemical opera- 
tions; and again, a caution derived 
againſt being impoſed on by vain pretences 
of alchymiſts. 5. That the power of a 


 innocency with regard to the "animal 


| Yolving coral and gems. ' Pure oil-olive 


un 5 boiled hard, and ſüffered to run 


ſolrend, ſcarce: cognizable by the direct 
- ſenſes, nor hitherto well made out hy in- 


reduced to a fluid or ſubtile ſtate. Water 
in the firm and folid form of ice, does hot 


do not act upon metals in the way of ſo- 
lution till they are fuſed; nor does (ulphur 


duced either to a fluid or very ſubtile ſtate 
by triture 6r melting; whence to promote 


guickſilver is a trite ſolvent of meals, ſo 


readi 
extracts many tinctures that pure water 
means, anjalgamation and many Spera⸗ 
Formed. ' 3. That acid ſpirits are nok 
fruums by mixture, or the compoſition off Uthe 
| tivo or three ſimple ſolvents: and if the - tals: thus ſpirit of nitre, thongh it dif 
ko, That all bodies in nandre maß be⸗ 


them beiigs by ſome meals or other, ca- 
A 


lar, and there are a large number produ- 
dar fide, obj 1 


of this enquiry. 4. That metals are ſo- 
Fable in oils and acid Ifirits, To as not to 
be tafily diſcovered. therein ; whence a 


menſtruum is not to be jutlged of by its 


body: the-acitl ſpirit of bread is inno- 
cent and whol#ſome, yet capable of diſ- 


will diſſolve lead and tin. The white of 


per deliquium, diſſolves the tough body of 
myrrh. 8. That the action of menſtru- 
ums depends Upon a certain ſecret and / 
reciprocal relation betwixt the ſolvent and 


ſtances and induction. 7. That men- 
ſtruums have not their full action unleſs 


a8 oi ſalts; but they ſoon e to. dif. — | 3 
ſolve each other upon contact. Metals | 


diſſolve quickſilver till they ate Both ge- 


the actions of menſtruums, we are di- 

rected to reduce hoth the ſolvent ahd fol- _ 
vend to minute parts, or the neateſt polſi- 

ble to à fluid ſtate, whether by beat, rri- 
ture, fuſion, or otherwile; 18, That 
as to drink them in as water. driuß in 
ſalts ; by which means one metal ma be 


* 


y united with another in any pro- 
portion by ſimple triture'; and by this 
tions in the ſublimer metallurgy are per- 
equally proper menſtrutims to all the me- 
ſolves the reſt, will not diflolve gold. 
come menſtruums to one another, each of 
pable of having their parts uniformly 
interpoſed betwixt the ſinall parts of any. 
of the reſt 3 thus even nietdls may, by 
art, be made to diſſolve in Water, as we 
evidently ſec from numerous ſolutions of a 
32 -B- | meals i Wl 


EN 
- "metals in acid ſpirits : theſe ſpirits be- 
"ing. no. more than Water charged with 
tlie finer or more volatile parts of ſalts. 


11. That the cauſe commonly aſſigned 


of ſolution, Yi. the .admiſhon. of the 

fins particles of one body- into. the pores 

el another, whoſe figure fits them for 
their reception, is not juſt or adequate, 
een 1 #, BUM 

8 Hut 1 eee ll preſumed ; ſince 

6. "we find that ſome bodies will uniformly 


1. 


Aiiſſole their own quantity of others, as 

LE _ water does of Epſom-falt, alcohol of el 

ſential , ozls, mercury „ 0 
metal of another, Sc. whereas the ſum 


of the pores or vacuities of every body, 


© mylt be neceſfarily Jets than the body it- 
_ ſelf, and conſequently thoſe pores can- 
jot receive a quantity of matter equal to 

the body wherein they reſide. 12. That 
the Giflolving power of water may be 
. immenſely increaſed by means of the 
Jigeſtor, from which inſtrument there 
de ſolid grounds of hope that it may, 
” under A proper regulation, greatly con- 
ktibute to the improvement of chemiſtry, 
natural | philoſophy, and arts. See the 

auole INGESTOR. 

132 5 the whole, it ſhould ſeem that 
many deſireable improvements are deriv- 
able to arts from an improvement in 
"the buſineßß of menſtruums. The diſco- 
_ very of chat common menſtruum aqua 
Fortis, introduced the art of aſſaying, and 
. "the ſ{carlet-dye. , That of alcohol intro- 
_ duced the arts of varniſhing and japan- 
3 ing. Numerous pigments Me painters, 
3 colours for dyers, tan-liquors for tan- 


"Hers, the Raining of bone, horn, ivory, 


"Marble, various kinds of ink, tinctures, 
| And folutions in medicine, chemiſtry, 
1 We arts, have all reſulted from the 
I _ diſcovery. of menſtruums; yet this ſub- 
: "Jet ſeems almoſt as new and rich as 
eber, ſo that numerous other diſcoveries 
of the fame kind could not exhauſt it 


" ALKAHEST.. .. 


MENSURATION, in general, denotes 
dhe act or art of meaſuring lines, ſuper- 


ING, HEIGHT, SURVEYING, Sc. 


© - article MINT. 1 
- MENTZ, the capital of one of the elec- 
 - . forites' of the Fo name in Germany, 
3 ſitüated at the confluence of the rivers 
Ruine and Maine: caft long. 8, and 
c 


fbandria-manygynia claſs of planzs, the 


$2» 2 5 
„ * 


* 
OS 


O metals, one i 


Keies, or ſolids, See Dis AN ck, Gauo- 


MENTHA, Mir, in botany. See the 


P MENTZELIA, in botany; a genus of the 


F 


flower of which conſiſts of ſive patent 

petals the fruit is an oblong, 'upiloce- 

lar capſule, containing a number of ſmall 
ound1 N ſeeds, 1 8 4 


* N x) 2 | 6-4 e p r 
MENY ANTHES, BUCKBEAN, in botany, 


genus of the 8 elaſs 


; A 
of plants, with a monopetalous funnel. 
like flower, divided into five deep ſegments 
at the limb: the fruit is an oval capſule 
with ene cell, containing a great many 
Amall ſeeds. owt e 
Buckbean, called by authors trifolium 
paluſtre and paludoſum, and by Tour- 
nefort nymphoides, is greatly recom- 
mended as a:diuretic, in dropſical caſes; 
as alſo in the cure of intermittent fevers, 
and diſorders of the breaſt ariſing from 
tough matter in the lungs: the general 
way of taking it is in a ſtrong infuſion, 


though many prefer the juice ſneſh ex- 


preſſed from the leaves. | 
MEOTIS, or Paus MEOTEsS, a ſea of 
Turky, which divides Europe from Aſia, 
extending from Crim Tartary to the 
mouth of the river Don, or Tanais. 
MEPPEN, a city of Germany, in the cir- 
cle of Weſtphalia, and biſhopric of Mun- 
ſter : eaſt. long. 7“, north lat. 52% 5%. 
MEQUENENCA, a city of Spain, in the 
province of Arragon, fiſty miles ſouth- 
MEQUINE? u city of Fer, in the 
UINEZ, a city of Fex, in the empire 
of Moe: : wel long. 6?, north lat. 


MER, or OUSTER b& MER. See OusTER. 
MERAN, or Mor AN, a city in the cirgle 
of ' Auſtria and county of. Tyrol: eaſt 
long. 219 »5'; north lat. 46? 40%. + 
MERCATOR's SAILING, that performed 
by Mercator's chart. See CHART. and 
AVIGATION, SE nie. 
MERCATOR's projection of maps. See the 
article Mar. \ t 
MERCHANT, a perſon who buys and 
ſells commodities in groſs, or deals in 


Univerjal'MExnsSTRUUM. See the anicle exchanges; or that traffics in the way of 


commerce, either by importation or ex- 
portation. Fermerly every ene who was 
a buyer or ſeller in the retail Is was 
called a merchant, as they are ſtil both 


in France and Holland; but here ſhep- 


keep**s, or thoſe who attend fairs or 
markets, have loſt that appellation, + 
Previous to a perſon's engaging. 11 a ge. 
neral trade, and becoming an univer 
dealer, he ought to treaſure. up ſuch à 
fund of uſeful knowledge, as will enable 


and without riſking ſuch: loſſes as great 
ill-concerted undertakings would natu- 
: a. 


raly 


him to carry it on with eaſe to kimſell, 
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| between the money, we 
{ares of all parts; 


| 


TP 
* 


rally expoſe him to. A merchant ſhould 
therefore be acquainted with the follow- 
ing parts of commercial learning: 1. He 
ſhould write properly and correctly. 2. 
Underſtand” all” zue rules of arithmetic 
that have an) relation to commerce. 3. 
Kyow how 'to keep books of double'and 
ſingle entry, as Journals, a ledg:r, &c. 
4 Be expert in the forms of invoices, 
accounts” of ſales, policies of inſurance, 


charter - parties, bills of lading, and bills | 


of exchange. 5. Know the agreement 
gh and mea- 


> deals in lk, 


"6, If 
woollen, Unnen, or hair manufactures, 
he ought to know the places where the 
different ſorts of merchandizes are ma- 
nufactured, in what manner they are 
made, what are the materials of which 


* 4 


Te. 
and breadths Which filk, woollen, or hair- 
ſtuffs, linnen, cottons, fuſtians, Sc. 
on to have according to the ſeveral 
ſtatutes and regulations of the | places 


where they are manufaQtured, with their 


different prices, according to the times 
and ſeaſons; And if he can add to his 
knowledge the different dyes and ingre- 
dients which form the various colours, it 
will not be uſeleſs. 8. If he' confines 
his trade to that of oils, wines, Sc. he 
ought to inform himſelf particularly of 
the appearances of the ſucceeding cxops, 
in order to regulate his diſpoſing of what 
he has on ban and to learn as exactly 
26 he can, what they have produced when 
ot in, for his direction in making the 
neceſſary purchaſes and engagements. 
9. He ought to be enn with the 
lorts of merchandize found more in one 
country than another, thoſe Which are 
ſcarce, their different ſpecies and quali- 
ties, and the propereſt method 15 bring- 


- 


| ing them to a good market, either by 


land or fea, 10. To know which are 
the merchandizes permitted or prohibited, 
. as well on entering, as going out of the 
kingdoms or ſtates where they are made. 
11. To be acquainted with the price of 


exchange, according to the courſe of dif- - 


ferent 2 and what is the cauſe of its 


ile and fall. 12. To know the cuſtoms 


due on importation or exportation of 


merchandizes, according to the uſage, 


the tarifs, and regulations of the places 
to Wich lie; trades, 13. To know the 
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 merchandizes for Meir pre» 
exſtand the 


Nn 


folging up, .embaling'or 


and condition of freightipg apd,anftring 


1 pecelſaries for ihe conſtruRtion, and 


- py — 


3 


toms, and uſages of the different coun- 


tries he does or may trade to; and in ge- 
neral all the ordinances and regulations, 
bath at home and abroad, that have, any 
relation to commerce. 19. Though it is 
not neceſſary for a merchant to be very 
learned, it is proper that he ſhould know 
ſomething of 1 5 5 particularly chat of 
his own country, geography, hydrogra» 
phy, or thes ſence of navigation g and 
that he is acquainted with the diſcove- 
ries of thè countries in which; trage is 
eſtabliſhed, in what manner it is ſettled, 
of the companies formed to ſuppprt ghoſe 
eſtabliſhments, and of the colonies. they 
have ſent out. | 1 1 


All theſe branches of Knowledge axe of 


great ſervice to a merchant WhO carries 


on an extenſive commerce; but if his 
. tradg and his views are more limited, his 


learning and knowledge may be e t 
but a material requiſite for forming a 


merchant is, his having om all ocahvns a 


ſtrict regard to truth, and his avoiding 
fraud and deceit as corroding/:cankers 
that muſt inevitably deſtroy us reputa- 
tion and fortune. e gave | 

of ſo,uniyexſal a nature, 


that it js impoſbble;for;the Jaws. Eng: 


1 land, vr, of any other 13 tion, to deter- 88 g 
mine all the affairs relating to it; there 
fore all nations, as well as Great Bijtain, 


: 
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12 - chants and other ſtrangers are ſubject to 
tie laws of the country in which they re- 
-. © Hide. Foreign merchants are to ſell their 


allowed to be paid in gold or filver-bul- 
.- Hon, in foreign coin or jewels, which 
may be exported. If a difference ariſes. 


merchants of that ſtate are allowe 


leave the kingdom, during which time 


+ "COMMERCE and NAVAL AFFAIRS. 
MERCURIAL, ſomething conſiſting of or 
: . relating to mercury. See MERCuRyY. 
1 of mercurial medicines de- 
pends on the extreme fineneſs and great 


penstrate into the inmoſt receſſes of the 


| © = "quicken the circulation of the bl 
b uſe in hectieal caſes ſeems dangerous. 
= " MERCURIALIS, meRCURy, in botany, 
2 genus of the dloecia- bexandria claſs of 
_ "plants, wich an apetalous flower, con- 
_  "tiſting only of ſtamina : the fruit is a large 
* . trilocular capſule, with two compreſſed 
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e 
die 2 particular regard to the law-mer- It is, indeed, the moſt diviäblt of alt | 
Fhant, which is a law made by the mer- Uh 

to be diftinguiſhed from the ambient air, 


werchandiae at the port where they land, 


| itſelf again into regular round drops. 
A 1 and not by retail; and tney are 


Notwithſtanding a ſmall heat ſerves to 


A 
car 
n the king and any foreign ſtate, ' 
.© Ix months time to ſell their effects and © revived into fluid mere 


E | | . - * they are to remain free and unmoleſted in 
©  _ ' their perſons and goods. See the articles 


immediately afterwards evaporates, leay- 


weight of their particles, whereby they ing a ſmall quantity af duſky powder 


. animal ſtructure, and there remove ob- 
ſtructions. However, as ce ho wor to 
„ their 


giving it the heat of a common fire with 


R J 
+- * 
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bodies, for the vapour, in form of which 


yet this is pure unaltered mercury; for 
if it is received into cold water, it forms 


evaporate mercury, yet if it be kept in 


0 ſmaller than that, in a veſſel 


form of powder, and this may be again 

by a gentle 
heat given it in ſtratification with char - 
coal-duſt. If it be placed in its crude 
ſtate in the focus of a great burning- 
glaſs, it is immediately diſſipated in 
tumes, and leaves no remainder: but if 
inſtead of crude mercury, this red calx 
be uſed, it runs into a kind of glaſs, and 


behind, which, on being further urged 
by the ſame intenſe heat, vitrifies and 
flies off as the other part had done: but 
if this calx be expoſed upon a piece of 
charcoal, the effect is the ſame, as in 


charcoal-duſt, it runs into liquid mer- 
cury, and immediately afterwards eva- 
porates. It appears, therefore, that mer- 


| ly cloſed, a long continuance of 
that heat will reduce it to a red calx in 


2 l Fury, bmple as it ſeems to be, is com- 
eas in each cell. noſed of à vitrifiable earth, and ia ful- 
5 MERC RIFICATION, in chemiſtry, the phur, which laſt gives it the brightneſs 
method of ſeparating the mercuries of and appearance of metal; for when rob- 
mee, which is moſt eaffly effected by bed of this, it ceaſes to be bright and 
mans of a n for the metal metalline, and again recovers thoſe qua- 

Hheing placed in its ocus, its mercurial lities on its being added again, tho from 
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pars ite faid to fly off in ſmoke, which no other ſubſtance than charcoal. It is 
3 Shen condenſed and collected, appears to poſſible to calcine mercury to ſuch a de- 
. de true quickſilver. ' 1 


| g '; 3 „ that it ſhall bear heating red hot in 
YZ MERCURY, in natural hiſtory, a ſemi - 3 without eee den The 
: metal naturally fluid, and the heavieſt of | , penetrating power of mercury is ſo great, 
e all known” bodies Except gold: it is ſo that in ſalivations any thing of gold won 
Rec perſeQly homogeneous aul Linn le in its by the perſons, will be amalgamated with 
3237 Hatore, that it is a queſtion whether gold tie fumes of it paſſing tho the ſkin, and 
f S Itſelf be more ſo: when perfectly puri- will be rendered white and ſoft by it. 
e ſied, it e the ſame in all its parts, It diſſolves very readily in che Hronger 
as far as our utmoſt teſts can go, till we acid: menſtrua, and what is very — — 
eme do that ſevere trial, the folar fire. in aqua fortis and aqua regia indiffer- 
dt «penetrates the parts of alt the other entiy, while the other metals in general 
. 2 - metals,” remders them brittle, and in part . that are ſoluble in oneof theſe, are not 
- + iſolvesechem. It is wholly volatile in to be ed by the other. With oil of 
eh fire and may be driven up in vapour vitriol, it . yiejds us She: yellow emene 
"+ by — heat very Trtle rome powder called turbith mineral z and with 
tan that of boiling Water. It ie the leaſt © ſpirit of ſea falt, corroſwe ſublimate. 
denscicus of al Known” bodies, far its he ſpecific «gravity of pure mercury s 
parts ſeparate (into! more" minute ones of to waterias 14020 to 1090 F and as 1t 13 
we ſame figure, wich "the malleſt force. the heavieſt of all fluids, it is parry: 
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8 
conſequently, mercury than either; and 


Which given to water would ſcarce be 
felt by the fleſh, will burn it if given to 


mercury. n 185 9 
Mercury readily mixes with gold, ſilver, 
lead and tin, ae! the metals, and 
with zink and biſmuth, among the ſemi- 
metals. See AuALCAMATION. 


But notwithſtanding this, it does not eaſly 
Sa ſubſtance, except - 


blend with any q 
by the means of fire, or of trituration: 


by either of theſe methods, it may be 
ble 


nded intimately with ſulphur; by the 


former, into a red matter; by the latter, 


into a black eee æthiops mi- 
neral. See'/ETHIOPS MINERAL. 


No drug ought to be fo carefully exa- 
mined as to its purity as mercury, as 
none is ſo frequently ſophiſticated. The 


_ weighing it hydroſtatically is the ſureſt 
of all means to find out this adultera- 
tion; or it may be diſcovered by evapo- 
rating a little of it, to try if any thing 
will remain behind: or when it is -adul= 
terated in- the common way with lead, 
by grinding it in a mortar with vinegar. 
Ties mild acid is a menſtruum for lead, 


though not for mercury, und conſe- 


quently if there has been lead mixed 


among the mercury, it will grow ſweet 


to the taſte, but if the mercury be pure, 
it will remain unaltered. 3 
The ores of mercury are of various kinds, 


but the moſt general one is known by the 


name of cinnabar, which very readily 


parts with its quickſilver, on its being 
diſtilled in a glaſs retort, with the addi- 


tion of quick-lime. or iron-filings. In 


many places it is ſe 


ted by: burying 


certain earthen veſſels in the earth, and 


inverting into them others containing 


cinnabar, and Gopped with a bundle of 
re being made about 
theſe, the quickſilver runs through the 


moſs; when a 


moſs, and is ſaved in the under veſſel. 
The Jolphuy is not ſo eaſily ſeparated 
from this mineral in its proper 

if it be boiled in a 


added to the: clear liquor, it will 


cipitated. For: the properties and vir- 
tues of native and factitious vinnabar, 
ke the article CIM aEax. 

is not only found in cinnabar, 


92 


anda go 
in a mortar, with a ſmall 


ed with the ſugar, VE} co tu 


E. 


form, but 
d in r Rxivium of 
Wood. aſhes, and diſtilled ' vinegar be 
pre» 575 


the common me 


repar ations 


ears, and then die/in-a moſt miſtruble 
manner; and the 
any other manner in abundance, and for 
_ - a conſtancy," are as certain of . miſchief 


ple who work it in 


from it, being always afflicted with 
es and tremblings of the limbs. We 

ve alſo had abundant experience from 
the common mercurial -unguents, and 


from the method of taking it internally, 


that when proper care has not been taken, 
the nerves have frequently been terribly 


hurt by it, the humours colliquated, and + 
| beſide the common ſymptoms af a ptyay 
liſm, - ulcers: of the mouth and 


and diarrhœas of the moſt dangerous 
kind, have been brought on. 

However, under proper regulations, it is 
a moſt powerful and noble medicine. Its 
virtues M opening the obſtructed paſſa- 
fur. and in attenuating tough and viſcid 
wmoury in the very remoteſt parts of 


the body, are ſuperior to thoſe of almoſt 


any other medicine., Whence it is found 
of great uſe in ſto of the glands, 
in ſchirreſities of the ſpleen and meſen- 
terys and in ſtrumous and ſerophulous 

es. It is alſo well known to de fu- 


perior to any thing in the itch, and other 


cutaneous eruptions of the moſt malig 
nant kind, and alſo in venereal ulcy 


On its being imported it pays. a. duty | i 
of 62724, the pound, and draws back on | 


exportation 6543.4. » + oh 
Crude mercury 1s beſt prepared Far in- 
ternal uſe by diſtilling it in a tetort 3 
good method of giving it im ſmall 
doſes, is the rubbing it with" fine: ſugur 
proportion of 
blend- 


Crude mer is an ingredient in many 
of the gr anon and plaſters of the 
ſhope, and eee -ordered in ex- 
temporaneous pre * os In this caſe 

of giving it is in 
the form of pille, im which it is killed with 


oil of almonds, till it is p 


turpentine, and mixed with * 


dients principally of the purgimg lin 


2. factitious 


| KRCURY; no in uſe in the 
, © $942.00 ops, are chiefly theſe, 1,*thiops mineral: | 
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don proud fleſh, and cleanſing old an 
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| . faRtitious cinnabar: 3. turbith mineral: 
n white precipitate * 5. For 
weer ſublimate : 6. mercurius ealcina- 
e, commonly called precipitate per ſe: 
be red mercurial corroſive: 8. coralline 
mercury: and; 9 mercurius dulcis. 
Dor the manner of preparing the four 
- lt of theſe, ſee ZETHIOPS MINERAL, 
ACISNABAR, G. | | 
- 4@orrofive mercury ſublimate, or white 
orroſive mercury, is prepared in the fol- 
 Aowing manner: take of purified mer- 
© bury, forty ounces 3 of ſea-ſalt, thirty- 
 "ahree ounces; of nitre, vrentyight 
un 
ixcty-fx punces. Rub the quickſilver 
+, "firſt in an ounce or more of corroſive ſub- 
mate, in a wooden or ſtone-veſſel, till 
di de broken into ſmall grains; then mix 
witk it dhe nitre, afterwards the ſea-ſalt, 
mill che ercury quite diſappears; laſtly, 
nud the caleined vitriol, but do not rub 
. the mixture too long with it, leſt the 
- quicklilverſhould begin to part again; 
— the Whole into a matraſs with an 


2 * 


> 


rrofve” mer- 


” 


ces, and of calcined green vitriol, 


bie- head, and ſublime it. The cor- 


moſive ſublimate will he found in the head, 
bund a ſpirit in a {mall quantity will run 
Anto the receiver. 


This is a tertible 


poiſon, and corrodes every part it touches 


gooe down into the ſtomach ; it is 
re only uſed externally, for eatin 


cers. Mercurius calcinatus, or cal- 


- >emed mercury, commonly called preci- 
Fal months, in a glaſs-vefſel with a broad 
bottom, and 

+ he air, till it be reduced to a red pow- 
„ deen This preparation is in geen en 


ſe, is thus prepared: ſet pu- 
rcury upon a ſand-heat for ſeve- 
a {mall aperture to let in 


caſes in which mercurials are pro- 


2 two or three grains are rally 


. » given for a doſe. Red mercurial corro - 


ae, improperly called red :precipitate, is 
thus prepared : take any quantity of pu- 


riſied 


mercury, put it into a flat · bottomed 


abe, ang add to it an equal quantity in 


weight of aqua fortis: ſet the mixture in 


= fand-heat till all the moiſture is, eva- 
.- porated, and the maſs at bottom has ac- 


* quired a 5 
eſcharotic, and is uſed in. eating down 8 
carebties/and prond fleſn in ulcers, 
orms with very dittle pain. 
Horalline mercury, or arcanum coralli- 


x5 
9 55 Its 
| „ hich; it | 


fine xed colour. This is amild 
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am, d chus preprired.: pour q pon the 
Imereutialzred carrolive (thrice ats right 
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gethe in a gen- 
e heat, often making the Jene hen 


ſet fire to the ſpirit, ftirring the powder 
continually till 'the ſpirit 15 quits Hurd 
ec 1 | 


his powder is given in ſmall 
doſes of two or three grains. For the 
manner of preparing mercurius dulcis, 
alſo called draco mikigatus, aquila alba, 
L bY 


and calomel. See CALOMEL: ; 
Animated MERCURY. See ANIMATED. 
 MerCuRy, , in aſtronomy, the ſmalleſt 


of the planets, and the neareſt the ſun, 


See the article COPERNICAN, 
Its mean diſtance from the ſun is:487 


of ſuch parts of which the earth is 1000, 
its excentricity is 80 of ſuch parts. The 
inclination of its orbit is 6® 5%; it 
performs its revolution round the fun in 


87 days, 23 hours, 16'; its greateſt elon- 
gation is about 225 46'.” The place in the 
"ecliptic for the aſcending node js in 14® 
42 of taurus. Its diameter to that of the 
earth is as 3 to 4: and therefore the 


globe of mercury will be to that of the 
ARMS CET.” 
Mercury, in the fame manner as venus, 
always keeps himſelf in the neighbour- 


hood of the ſun, and never.recedes from 


a, 


him ſo far as venus does; he hi: es Him- 


elf ſo much in the ſplendor of the ſun's. 


rays, that he is but ſeldom ſeen by us on 
the earth: but ſince the invention of te- 
Jeſcopes, he has been frequently ohſerv- 


ed, when in conjunction with the ſun, 


to paſs under his diſk Jike a black ſpot. 
The exceeding brightneſs by which mer- 


cury outſhines all the planets, does evi- 
_ dently.prove him to be much nearer the 
ſun than any of the reſt ; for the nearer 
any body is to the ſun, the greater Iluſ. 


tration it receives from him. From all 
this it is evident, that mercury does like- 
wiſe go round the fun in a leſſer orbit, 


' included within the orbit of venus. See 


the article VENus. | | 


Again, whatever is demonſtrated con- 


cerning the motions of venus, is likewiſe 
true, and to be underſtood of the motions 
of mercury; but the conjunctions of mer- 
cury with the fun, his directions, ſta- 
tions, and retrogradations, are more fre- 
quent than in Venus; for mercury cir- 
culating after, and in a lefſer,orbit than 
venus, does oftner overtake the earth 
than ſhe. Hence it is plain, that the mo- 
;yons of theſe two, planets ſeen from the 
ve a 
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motion fot ward; ſometimes they hey | 
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earth, are very irregular and 9 8 
ſince they are ſonietimes. ſeen fo N 
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change their courſe, and | move. back- 


wards, and after ſuch à regreſſion they 


in take up their ſtations, and keep for 


ſome time the ſame place in the zodiac: 


_ whereas 2 ſpectator in the fun will al- 


ways obſerve theſe planets to go forward 


with a motion regulated after a certain 
rate; for the apparent inequality of 
theſe motions, ſeen from the earth, is ſuch 
as exactly anſwers to à re 
 ropnd:the ſun: and therefore it is ma- 


lar motion 


nifeſt that the ſun, and not the earth, is 
the center of theſe planets; motions. _ 
Dr. Halley, in his obſeryation of mer- 


cury, ſeen in the ſun, A. D. 1677, at 


St. Helena, ſays, that this planet may 
be ſeen nine times in the ſun, near the 


aſcending node, A. D. 1710, 1723, 1736, 


17437: 1756, 1769, 1776, 1782, 1789, 
in October, and four times near the other 
node, in the month of April, A. D. 170%, 
1753, 1786, 1799; all in this century. 

Dr. Gregory, in his elements of aſtro- 
nomy, deſcribes the phænomena that will 
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EN 
ther it has different ſeaſons, becauſe they 
depend upon the inclination of the as 
of ine which is unknown to 
the plane of the orbit, which it deſcribe 
about the fun, ' The bye din mer- 
cury, fore at the ſun, will ſee, he 
ſun's' ſpöts (When it has any) ſatnetitfies 
in a right line cxoſſing his Thom *& 


: 


to weſt, at another time their wan W. 


* 


- N 1 
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7 22 elliptical and curve, toy 


| gone 
ſide or the other, and all the variety or 
this phenomenon will happen in ene 
year, in which, the track r way of the 


ipots will appear twice rectilineal, But 


N 


the way of the ſolar ſpots, ſegn from 
bel will be always almoſt traighty _ 
auſe mercury never. declines men 


from the plane of the ſun's: .equatery 


[ 


d therefore not ſenſibly; frgm the planes 
of the circles, which the ſpots. deſcrib$ 
by their rotation. And as, the plant of 


the orbit of the earth. is ues of all in 


appear to the eye in mercury: he ſays, 


that beſides the phænomena of the order 
of the fixed ſtars, which agree alike with 
an eye placed any where within the orbit 
of ſaturn, it is plain that the eye, poſited 
in mercury, will fee the ſun ir dp three 
times broader than we ſee it from the 


earth, becauſe that planet is almoſt three 


times nearer to the ſun than the earth. 
Whence alſo the ſolar diſk, ſeen from 
mercury, is ſeven times greater than the 


diſk aß it appears to us, and mercury 
gs tec times. more light and heat, 


ceteris paribus, than the earth. But 
theſe qualities are much more ar leſs in- 
tenſe, according to the different diſtance 
of mercury from the ſun; ſor its orbit 
is much more excentric, than the orbit 
of any other planet. 
accelerating gravity, towards the 
ſon, is alſo ſeven times greater there than 
re. e Si; ee 
It has not yet been found by obſerva- 
tion, Whether mercury turns upon its 
own axis, and therefore it eannot be cer- 
tainly defined, whether to an eye, placed 
on its ſurface, all the things without will 
appear to revolye witli a; conttary. mo- 
uon; that is, whether it has; the viciſſi- 
tude of day and night, much leſs what 
is the ſpace of its nychthemeron, or na- 
tural day: but we may ſafely enough 
conjecture, that it does revolve. about its 
axis, imce other planets do. But the 
year of mercury is ſcarce equal to a quar- 


e ſun's eqaa- 


leaſt of all from mercury, as we have 


Juſt obſerved. ics 


16 42 
7 


from the. earth. Therefore venus and 


on 
with the fun, will thine with a full orb 


9 + 


4 
3 
6 


4 va 


_— 


and reflecting the ſun's rays verg direftlys - 
will ſhige upon _metcury all mghty ind 
powerfully expel the darkneis, For 
hoes venus, when it is hotnedy, and ſhews 
the leaſt part of its enlightened; hewmi- 
pherg to the inhabitants at. theeatthy is 
o bright as to caſt a ſhadowy; it-wilhpp- 
pear very briglit to mercury ta hieb it 
turns its whole enlightened; hemiſph 
Mercury fees ny, inferior pla —_— | 
to us, conſequently-ſees no vateſtial, body 
falcated or horned ; and thereigre a - 
tator there, will want 8 
from ſuch phaſes of the 1 thofta- 
biiſh the true ſyſtem of, che, whrldcaofor 
te phaſes of the inſenior uglagets hee 
clearly Jheyn that they, ved Ahgut he 


tan ; whence it, Was. fatural think the 


ſame of the other motſond. But nexer- 

theleſs, tho we do not ſee any planets in- 

ferior to mercury, it does by no means 
| | 5 follow 


F 


3 


7 


follow that there are no ſuch : for mer- 
Fury himſelf is ſeldom ſeen in our ob- 
naue ſphere, and one that ſhould be 
much inferior to it would never be ſeen, 


upon account of its nearneſs to the ſun. 


Meurs, in heraldry, a term uſed, in 
-* blazoning' by planets, for the purple co- 


© Jour, in che arms of ſovereign princes. 


See the article BLAZoNIN G. 


Mzxcury, in matters of literature, de- 


notes a book, or 4 r, chiefly filled 
with news; ſo cal rom the pagan 


- to deity Mercury, who is ſaid to have been 


©. the mieſſepger of the gods. Hence alſo 


te perſons employed to collect news, or 
'-. diftribute the news- papers, are ; called 


mercuries. 


MERCY, mifericordia, in law. See the 


article MiskR Icon DIA. | 
MERtCY-SEAT, or PROPITIATORY, in 
ewiſh antiquity. See PROPITIATORY., 


230 or AMERGO; See the article 


- AMERGO. 2 85 

MERGUS, in ornithology, a genus of 
- birds, of the order of the anſeres, diſtin- 
2 beer by having the beak of a 
drical figure, and hooked at the extremi- 
ty, and its denticulations of a ſubulated 


I 0 . ' 4 . |; h 
To this genus belongs the merganſer, 


with a hanging ereſt, a bluiſh-black head, 
and” a circle of white round the neck: 
the male and female, however, are fo 
very unlike, that they have got diſtin& 
_ engliſh names; the former being called 
gooſeander, and the latter the dundiver, 
or ſparlin 
Ipecies, 


8 


iſtinguiſhed by their different 


Colours. . 
- MERIDIAN, in aſtronomy, a 


t cir- 
+ cle paſſing through the poles of the world, 
and both the zenith and nadir, croſſeth 
te equinoctial at right angles, and di- 
vicdleth the ſphere into two hemiſpheres, 
- the eaſtern and weſtern : it has its poles 
An the eaſt and weſt points of the horizon. 
It is called meridian, becauſe when 24 
ſun cometh to the ſouth part of this tit. 
cle, it is then mid-day; and then the 
ſun has his greateſt altitude for that day. 
Theſe meridians are various, and change 
arcording to the longitudes of places; 
' fo that they may be ſaid to be infinite in 
number, ſor all places from eaſt to weſt 
© have their ſeveral meridians: but there 


is (or ſhould be) one fixed, which is 
Ptolemy choſe 


: . Salled the firſt meridian. 
te make that the firſt meridian. which 


: u Fortunate iſlands, at about 


cylin- . 


fowl. There are ſeveral other 
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the diſtance of one degree from them; 


And reckons from thence to the eaſt thio 


. Where the need| 


through the weſt 


Africa and 'Afia ; chookitig to begin at 
_ a place inhabited, and which was then 


the bounds and limits of the know part 


of the earth to the weſt, and ts end 


at the eaſtern ſhore bf Stain in Aſſa; 


but America being diſcovered not.many 
© ages ago, and long after Ptolemy's time, 
tlie firſt meridian was removed mbre to 
- the weſt; Sonie made that the firſt me- 


ridian which paſſes through tlie iſle df st. 
Nicholas, which is one of thoſe near Ca 
Verd ; arid Hondius choſe the iſle of St. 
James to be the firſt in his maps: 


Others | choſe that which paſles through 


the iſle del-Corvo, dne bt the Atorts; 


becauſe the needle was fount not to de. 
cline from the north there and in the 
adjacent ' ſeas, but to lie in the meridlan 


line; and this beginning Mercator choo- 
ſes. But Rae there are other plates 

points to the north, and 
it doth not ſo in every part of that meri- 


dian, geographers t m_ this not a 


ſufficient reaſon; ſome fixing it at the 
ſhore of Braſil, that runs out into the 
ſea. Later geographers chooſe to begin 


at the mountain Teneriff, in the Fortu- 


nate or Canary-iflands, which is counted 


one of the higheſt on the earth; and the 
rather becauſe they thought ſome re- 
markable place ſhould be choſen that 


might be moſt known to future ages; 
and ſo Ptolemyꝰ's firſt meridian, though 
long obſerved, was not laid afide with- 
out good reaſon. The French, ſince the 
year 1634, have taken that which goes 
t of the iſle of Fero, 
one of the Canaries. Aſtronomers alſo 
have taken divers places for the firſt me- 
ridian; the followers of Tycho fix it at 
Uraniburg, an iſland in the daniſh 


- ftreights, and calculate the celeſtial mo- 
tions to that place, and from thence ac- 


commodate them to the. reſt, Others 


| chooſe other places, according to the au- 


thors of the ephemeris they uſe, who cal- 
culate the ephemeris, and the planets 
places for the meridian of their ovil 
place. As Riccioli, who fixed his firſt 
meridian at Bologna; Mr. Flamſteed; 
at the royal obſervatory at Greenwich! 
and the French, at the obſervatory i 
Paris. See OBSERVATORY. 


But without regard to any of theſe rules 
our geographers and map- makers fre- 
quently affume the meridian ” uy 
> Capi the country, for the 
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"Wthidian 3, and thence reckon the longi- 
"tudes of their places. 


4 
” - 


© a'ſuggeſtion that the meridians wo, in 
in tie. This 'ſcents very probable, 
ftom tlie old meridian line in 
- "of St. Petronis at Bologna, which is 
found to vary no leſs than eight degrees 


In the Philoſophical Tranſitions, there 


from the true meridian of that place at 


this time; and from that of Tycho 
Brahe "at Uraniburg, Which M. Picart 
© bbſerves 'varies eighteen minutes from 
. "the modern meridian. If there be any 
ting of truth in this hint, Dr. Wallis 


" fays, the change 'muſt ariſe from a 


change of the terreſtrial poles (here on 
earth, of the earth's diurnal motion) not 
of their pointing to this or that of the 
fixed ſtars: for If the poles of the diur- 
nal motion remain fixed to the ſame 
place on the earth, the meridians which 


2» B theſe poles muſt be the 


m : | 
But this notion of the changes of the 
meridian, ſeems: overthrown by an ob- 
. ſervation of M. Chazelles, of the french 
academy of ſciences, who, when in Egypt, 
found that the four ſides of a Pyramid 
built 3000 years ago, ſtill looked very 
exactly to the four cardinal points; a 
_ poſition, which could never be looked on 
„ ES LD» 
The meridian on the globe or ſpllere, is 
repreſented by the brazen circle, in which 


' vided into four times 90, or 360?, be- 


On it, each Way from the equinoctial, on 
the celeſtial globes, is counted the ſouth 
and north declination of the ſun or ſtars ; 
and on the terreſtrial globe, the latitude 

of places north or ſouth. There are 
two points of this circle, which are called 


the poles. of the World; and a diameter 
continued from thence through the cen - 


ter of either globe, is called the axis of 
tke earth or Heavens, on which they are 
ſuppoſed to turn round. On the terref- 
ta r chere are uſually thirty-fix 
_ngridians drawn, one through every tenth 
degree of the èquator, or through every 
| tenth degree of longitude. The uſes 
of this circle. are, x. To {et the globes 


to any particular latitude. 2. To ſhew- 


_ the ſun's or a ſtar's declination, right 
aſcenſion, or greateſt altitude, & c. 
To find "the fun's MERIDIAN altitude or 


Mon at night, by r noel Bring 


Le place to the meridian above th 


horizon 
nn 
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of, not far from the meridian HZRN ; 


' the globe harigs and turns. It is di- 


inning at the equinoCtial. See GLOBE. - 
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points B, b, &c. A, a, wherein-the ſha! 


* his altivide at noon 3 which 
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Will ſhew the degrees of it, counted from 
the horizon. For bis midnight depreſ(- 
ſion below the north: point of the hori- 
20on, you muſt bring the oppoſite pont 
to the ſun's preſent place, as belong to 
the meridian; and the degrets there in- 
tercepted between that point and the Ro- 
rizon, are his midnight depreſſion 
Meridian line is an arch or. part of the/. 
meridian of a place, terminated each way- 
by the horizon, Or: it is the. interſec= 
tion of the plane of the meridian of the 
place with the plane of che horizon, 
 vulgarly called a north and ſouth line, 
becauſe its direction is from one pole to- 
wards the other. It is of great uſe. in 
_ aſtronomy, geography, dialling, Sc. and 
on its exactneſs all depends; whente di- 
vers aſtronomers have took infinite palns 


to have it to the laſt preciſion. .. 5 
To draw. a MERIDIAN line. Knowing 
the ſouth quarter pretty nearly, obſerve © 
the altitude FE (plate CLXXI. fig. 4» 

v x.) of ſome ſtar on the eaſtern ſide there- - 


then, keeping the quadrant firm on its 
axis, ſo as the plimbet may till cut the 
ſame degree, only directing it to- the be 
' weſtern ſide of the meridian,. wait till ; 
the ſtar has the ſame altitude as before, 
Fe. Laſtly, biſſect the angle ECC, 
formed by the interſection + the two © 
planes wherein the quadrant is placed at 
the time of the two obſervations, by tube 
right line HR. This line HR is a we. ll 
 ridian line, 8 1 
Or thus: which is a very eaſy and good 
method for practice. On an horizontal! 
plane, from the center C, (ibid no 2.) 

deſcribe ſeveral concentric arehes BA, +a, 
Sc. and on the ſame center 6 erect 5 
ſtyle or gnomon, perpendicular to e 
plane AC 


B, a foot or half a ſoot long 
About the time of the tropics. bee 
' noon, between the hours of nine ag 
eleven in the morning, and between ope= 
and three in the afternoon, obſerve the = 
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dow of the ſtyle terminates. Biſſect bs R_R__ 
arches A B, ab, &c. in D, 4 &c. 
then the right line DE biſſeR all the” __ 
" arches AB, ab, Sc. it will be the we⸗ 4 
ridian line ſought. As the extremity of 
the ſniado is fomewhat hard to -deter- 
mine, it will be convenient to have tie 
ſtyle flat at the top, and to drill alittle 
hole, noting the Jucid ſpot projected by e _ 
on the arches AB and ab, in cad of the 


© extremity of the hade w. 
— 8 . * n 7 ts F '£ f | | Wa 
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"a right line O V, drawn perpendicularly 

through the point C, OV. will be the 
"F interſhRion of the meridian, and firſt ver- 
- *xical, and conſequently O will ſhew the 
eaſt point, and V the weſt, 3 
MctR1DIAN LINE, on a dial, is a right 


line ariſing from the interſection of the 


meridian of the place, with the plane of 
the dial: this is the line of twelve o' clock, 
and from hence the diviſion of; the hour- 
lines begins. See DIAL. 
Magnetical MERIDIAN, is a great circle 
paſſing through the magnetical poles, to 
which the magnetic needle, or needle of 
the mariner's compaſs, conforms itſelf. 
Mrux1Dlan altitude of the ſun or flars, is 
their altitude when in the meridian of the 
place where they are obſerved, Or it may 
be defined, an arch of a great circle per- 


| e 80. to the horizon, and compre- 
e 


nded between the horizon and the ſun 
or ſtar then in the meridian of the place. 


To tale the MERIDIAN altitude wwith a qua- 


drant. If the poſition of the meridian be 
* known, and the plane of an aſtronomical 
quadrant be placed in the meridian line, 
by means of the plumb-line ſuſpended at 
the center, the meridian altitudes, of the 
ſtars, which are the principal obſerva- 
tions whereon the whole art of aſtronomy 
is founded, may eaſily be determined. 
The meridian altitude of a tar may like- 
"wile be had by means of a pendulum- 
clock, if the exact time of the ſtar's paſ- 
"ſage by the meridian be known. Now it 
muſt be obſerved, that ſtars have the ſame 
altitude for a minute before and after their 
paſſage by the meridian, if they be not in 
or near the zenith; but if they be, their 
* altitudes muſt be taken every minute 
when they are near the meridian, and 
their greateſt altitudes will be the meri- 
- dian altitudes ſought. See QUADRANT. 
MERIDIONAL Dp1sTANCE,in navigation, 
18 the ſame with the departure, — 5 or 
weſting, or the difference of longitude be- 
tween the meridian under which the ſhip 
now 1s, and any other meridian ſhe was 
before under. | 
MERIDIONAL PARTS, MILES, or MI- 
_ NUTES, in navigation, are the parts by 
which the meridians in Mr. Wright's 
chart (commonly though falſely called 


©  - * Mercator's) do increaſe as the parallels of 
latitude decreaſe: and as the cofine of the 


latitude of any place, is equal to the radi- 
us or ſemĩ- diameter of that parallel; 
therefore, in the true ſea - chart, or nau - 


tical planiſphere, this radius being the ra» 


„ 


L 2050 ME R 
Hence, if the meridian line / be biſſeed by 
90 the meri 
ol latitude muſt increaſe, as the ſecants of 
the arch, contained between that latitude - 


tables therefore of meridional 


ma 
* 


dius of the 2 r otial, or whole fine of 
idional parts at each dep 


and the equinoctial, do. decreaſe. The 
parts, which 
we have in books of navigation, are 
made by a continual addifion of ſecants ; 
they are calculated in ſome books for 
every degree and minute of latitude ; 


and they will ſerve either to make or gra- 


duate a Mercator's chart, or to work the 
Mercator's failing. To uſe them, you 
muſt enter the table with the degree of la- 
titude at the head, and the minute on the 


| firſt column towards the left hand, and 


in the angle of meeting you will have the 
. meridional parts. Having the latitudes 
of two places, to find the meridional 
miles or minutes between them, conſi- 
der whether one of the places lies on the 
equator, or both on the ſame ſide of it, 
or, laſtly, on different ſides, 1. If one 
of the propoſed. places lies on the equa- 
tor, then the meridional difference of la - 
titude is the ſame with the latitude of the 
other place, taken from the table of meri- 
dional parts. 2. If the two propoſed 
places be on-the ſame ſide of the equator, 
then the meridional difference of latitude 
is found by ſubtracting the meridional 
parts anſwering to the leaſt latitude, from 


. thoſe anſwering te the greateſt, and the 


difference is that required. 3. If the 
places lie on different ſides of the equator, 
then the meridional difference of latitude 
is found by adding together the meridion- 
al parts anſwering to each latitude, and 
the ſum is that required. | 

We have here added a table of meridion- 
al parts calculated both for the ſphere and 
oblate ſpheroid, by reverend Mr. 


Murdoch, in his newand learned Treatiſe 
of Mercator's Sailing apphed to the true 
Figure of the Earth. + this table may 


be projected a true chart, for any part 
the earth's ſurface, and the ſeveral pro- 
blems of failing. may be ſolved by it. 
Maps of countries may be delineated and 
applied to the various purpoſes of . 
tion, geography, and aſtronomy. Nor 
are the errors of the common ſph 
projections ſo very ſmall in many caſes, as 
to be inconſiderable and not dangerous. 
For inſtance, if a ſhip ſails from ſouth la- 
titude 2 50, to north leude 30», and the 
angle of the courſe be 4303 then the dit. 
ference of longitude by the common table 
would be 3206”, exceeding the true dif- 
ference 314x' by'65', or miles, Allo tn 
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| « "diftance failed would be 4512, exceedin Sphe- = a” 
f 1 the true diſtance, 4423, by 89”, or miles; | b. of : ws. On ee 
5 1 which differences are too great to be neg- 43] 3235 7297358. i we 
4 | lefted. For other inſtances of fuch a 49] 3324-9 8 31 
1 correction of the charts, we refer to the 50 3416-3] 3474. 8058. 4 
e | wy admirable book above men- 82 3509.7] 3868.80591 0 
3 | ? Fey 140 [53] 360543 3005-2159: va 
Ir — 2 22 53] 3703. 1] 3763. 8060. 
5 A Table of Meridional Parts to the Sphe» _ 03.21] 3864.6162 
3 _ roidandSphere, with their Differences, — fg SA 2968.ol6a. 3 
e | r [$$] 4010.9] 4073. 93. 0 
u D, [phe ſphere. if} 57] 4118.9 W 63. 7 
. 1 — 58 4229.3] 4294-2164. 
ie | 2] 55-7] 60.0] 1.3 59] 4344.00 4409. 1065. x 
id 1.30 120.0] 2-7] 4461.5] 4529.3 6.5. 
* 76.0 180.1] 4.0 4532.7] 4649.26. 
by | 4] 234-9] 240.2] 5-3 4707.8 4775. 8%. 4% 
al - 4.5] 293+$]| 300.4] 6.6] 4837.2] 4904.97. 
fie . 352-7] 360.6] 7.9 4971.0] 5039.4108... 4 
he 2 471.80 421.0 g.2 5109.3] 3178.89. [% 
it, | 3] 472.0 481.5110.5 5254· 0 5323-6159. 
ne 9] 539-4] 542.2011. 5493-9] 5474-0170. 1 
a · 1 539.9 603.0[13.1 . 5560.2] 5630. 8070. = 
Ja. 11] 249-7] 664.14. $723+5] 8794671. 4 
he 12 709.6] 725. 315.7 5394-4] 596 5.971. 5 
ri- [73] 769-8] 786,8[17.0 073.7 6145-6171. 
fed 14 330-2] 848.5|13.3 6262.4] 6334.77. 34 
or, 15S 890. 9 910. 519.6 6461.6] 6 534.2072. 7 N 
ide : PE 951.8/ 972.7[20.5 6672.6 6745-7173: 
nal 17 1013-r[1035,3 22.2 75} 5896.3] 6970. 33. 3 
om _ $1074. 8/1098. 3 33-5 76] 7136.2 7210.0[73. 
the x9[1236.8;x161,6 * 77] 7393. J 7467. 74. x 
the © 1199.2\1225.2 TY... 78} 7670.1] 7744+ 5174+ 4 
or, 121]!1252.0 1289,2/27.7 255 79] 7970-9] 8045. 674. z 
de 221325˙301353.7 28.4 80 3300. 2 837.275. 
on- 237389. 001418.6 29.6 8663.8] 8739. 7.5» 
ind 134/451 :3 484.1030. 82] 9070.0] 9145+4[7 5 
4125/1528. 01550. o 32.0 83] 9530-2] 9605. 8075. 6 
426 1583.3 1616. 5 33.24 441006 1. 110136. 9 75-8 
711549111683. 5124-4 [85]0688. 7]10764-6[75-.9 
128]1715.6 1751.2 35-0 $6]114.56.5 11532. 6/76. 0 
1 1782.7 1819. 5036, 4 | 13712446. fa 522. 176. 3 
42⁰ 1850. 5 1888.4 37-9 188]13840.4[139216.4{76. © 
3T11919.0[1958.0[39.0] 896223. 8016299. 55. 7 
3219 88.202028. 3040.1 ; 37-75 
b 332058. 32099. 504 r. a ; "Es 3 
it. 342729. 00 271.4042. 3 MERIONETHSHIRE, a county of north 
and 3502200. 812244.2[43-4 Wales, bounded by Caernarven and Den- 
ig 3602273. 42317. 944. bighſhire on the north, by Montgo - 
or 3212347. ola 392.645. 80 hire on the ſouth-eaſt, and by the Iriſh 
rical ; 3802421. 62468. 3 46.7 ſea on the weſt, | | 
3, 28 13912497-2]2544+9]47-7] MERIT, in theology, ſignifies deſert. This 
ous. 4042573. 942623. 648.7 term is more particularly uſed to ſignify 
\ la- 412651. 82701. 5149.7 the moral goodneſs of the actions of men, 
1 the 4212730.9]2781.6[50.7 and the rewards to which thoſe actions in- 
dif- 4352811. 3 2863. 05 1.7 title them. > 
table 44/2893.1[2945.8|52.7 The romiſh ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh merit 
dif- 4512976.2[3029.9|53.7 _ towardsGodintotwokinds, viz. merit of | 
o the 463060. 9 3115. 5054.6 congruity, and merit of condignity. The 
ance 7713147. 23202. 7055. 5 


firſt, which is improperly called merit, is 
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when there is no manner of proportion 
between the action and the reward, but 


he who'beſtows it, ſupplies, by his good- 


nes, what is wanting in the action. Me- 
rit of condignity is when there is a juſt 
and ſtri& proportion between the action 
and the reward, as in the wages of a 
workman . Proteſtants diſelaim all merit 
of this kind. | | 
MERK, a river of the Auſtrian 
lands, which' riſes in the province of Bra- 
bant, and falls into the ſea, oppoſite to 
the iſland Overflackee in Holland, 
MERLIN, æſalon, in ornithology, the leaſt 
of the hawk kind, but much reſembling 
the haggard- falcon. 
The merlin, if well manned, makes an 
excellent hawk, which will naturally fly 
at a paxtridge, thruſn, or lark. See the 
articles Falcon and Hawk. : 
MERLON, -in fortification, is that part of 
a parapet which is terminated by two em- 
braſſures of a battery. Its height and 
- thickneſs is the ſame with that of the pa- 
rapet; but its breadth is generally nine 
feet on the inſide, and ſix on the outſide. 
It ſerves to cover thoſe on the battery from 
the enemy; and is better when made of 
earth well beat and cloſe, than when 
built with ſtone; becauſe theſe fly about 
and waund thoſe they ſhould defend. 
Us, in ichthyology, a fiſh call- 
ed in engliſh the hake. See Hake. 
MERMAID, or MERMaN, an imaginary 
animal, ſuppoſed to be half human and 
half fin; which probably took its riſe 
from an imperfect view of the fiſh called 
thrichethus. ' See TurIcHEcuus. 
MERNS, a county of Scotland, bounded by 
| Mar on the north, by the German ocean 
on the eaſt, by Angus on the ſouth, 
and by Gowry on the weſt. ; 
MERO, a town of the further India, fi- 
tuated in the kingdom of Pegu: eaſt lon, 
94, and north lat. 757. | 
MEROPS, the. BEE-EATER, in ornitho- 
logy, the blue-breaſted iſpida, with a va- 


© _ iegated head; a very beautiful bird, 


_ ſomewhat larger than the common king- 
Fier. See the articlelspIDA. 

It catches bees and other flying inſets 
While on the wing, whence its engliſh 
name: they uſually fly in flocks, and make 

aloud but not diſagreeable noiſe, ſome- 
What like that of a man whiſtling. 
MERS, a county of Scotland, bounded by 
.. Lothian on the north, by the German 
.  pcean onthe eaſt, by Northumberland and 


* 


Tiviotdale on the ſouth, and by Twee- 


duale an the weſt, 
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MERSBURG, a.-eity. of upper Saxon 
in the . N 
miles north-welt of Leipſic. 


MERSPURG, a city of Germany, in 


©  thecircle of TER Ry jc of Con- 
7 eight miles north-ealt of the city 
I’ Y We. 
MERTOLA, a town of Portugal, in the 
province of Alentejo: weſt long. 395, 
and north lat. 37% 35. 
MERUE, the north branch of the river 
Maes, on which the city of Rotterdam is 
ſituated. SHATTER. 
MERVILLE, a town of french Flanders, 
near the confines of Artois ; eaſt longit, 
2 36', and north lat. $0? 40“. | 
MERULA, the BLACKBIRD, in ornitho- 
logy, a ſpecies of the turdus or thruſh- 
kind. See the article Tux pus. 
It is about the ſize of the common thruſh, 
all over black, except the beak and eye- 
lids, which are yellowiſh. -. 
There is alſo another ſpecies, called me- 
rula ſaxatilis, of a grey colour, with pin- 
nated plumes: it is about the ſize of the 
former. F 
MESCHED, or Tavs, a city of Perſia, 
in the province of Choraſſanꝰ eaſt long. 
57 30', and north lat. 36. 
MESEEN, the capital of a province of the 


ſame name, in Ruſſia; it is a port- town, 


ſituated on the coaſt of the White · ſea, one 
hundred and fifty miles north-eaſt of Arch- 
e eee . 
MESENTERY, in anatomy, a thick fat 
membrane, placed in the midſt of the in · 
teſtines, particularly of the ſmaller ones, 
whence it has the name. Its ſubſtance is 
compoſed of membranes, fat, veſſels of 
all kinds, and in the human body of a 
number of glands. In the upper part, it 
is ca with the three ſuperior verte - 
bræ of the loins; and in the lower, with 
the inteſtines, and particularly with the 
jejunum and ileum; to which it alſo 
gives their outer coat, When it is ſepa- 
rated from the inteſtines, it has ſeveral 
folds reſembling gloves, Its _ in 
the whole, is e three ells; but the 
inteſtines which are joined to it, are at 
leaſt four times that length. Its coats 
or membranes are two, and between theſe 
there is a cellular ſubſtance, which con- 
tains the fat: the meſeraic veſſels and 
glands are alſo, placed there, which many 
reckon a third coat of the meſentery, and 
that not improperly ; this they call the 
tunica celluloſa. | 
The veſſels of the meſentery are blood- 
yeſſels, neryes, lacteals, and e 
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' tude of ſtrange meanders, and have very 
frequent anaſtomoſes. The nerves alſo 
come from the par vagum, and the inter- 
coſtals. There are a multitude of glands 


diſper ſed throughout the whole meſente | 
ry: theſe vary greatly in their ſize, fi- 


and in old 
di 


re, and ſituation in different fubjedts, 
people they frequently almoſt 
ſappear- In comparatiye anatomy we 
find, that in dogs there is only one, but 


* . that very large, called pancreas Aſellii: 


the lacteal veſſels paſs thro' theſe glands. 


The uſes of the meſentery are, 1. To 


ſuſpend, connect together, and retain in 
their due place all the inteſtines. 2. To 
ſuſtain the ſanguiferous and lacteal veſſels 


o the inteſtines. And, 3. To make the 
way for the lacteals, to the receptacle, : 


the ſhorter. | s 


3 N 


ESENTERIC FEVER, called by Heiſter 


the inteſtinal fever, and by Sydenham the 


new fever, is, by the generality. of thoſe 
who have wrote about it, referred to the 
malignant kind, from its being uſually 


attended with ſevere and uncommon ſym- 
toms. It differs from other acute fevers, 

- according to Heiſter, in being always at- 

- tended with a diarrhœa, which however 


is: ſalutary, and is dangerous to ſtop. 
This fever has its ſeat in the ſtomach and 
inteſtines. Many of the diſtempers men- 


tioned by authors under peculiar names, 
are properly to be referred, as to their 
cauſes, to this ſpecies of feyer: the dy- 
ſenteric is abſolutely of this kind, and 


many of the petechial ones. The patient 


is ſeized with this diſtemper, which re- 
turns at different and irregular intervals, 


with frequent ſhiverings; after theſe, the 
tongue, teeth, and fauces are covered 
with a foul and viſcid phlegm; the tongue 
in particular, after looking. yellowiſh and 
blackiſh with it : the patient perceives a 


diſagreeable taſte in his mouth from this, 
and the people about him an ill ſmell : _ 
the hypochondria are always diſtended, 


and often in pain: the urine” becomes 
turbid, and depoſites a muddy ſediment, 


during the whole courſe of the diſtemper. 
In the cure, all hot medicines muſt be 
avoided, and the diſcharge: of the pec- 


cant matter by the diarrhea muſt be pro- 
moted by clyſters and by purging medi- 
eines: ſome advile aloes and other medi- 


eines of that kind; others ſena and man- 


na; ſome the purging ſalts; but moſt 


preler rhubarb given in often repeated 
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The blood-yeſſels are the fame with thoſe 
| | _ of the. inteſtines, and theſe make a multi- 


but moderate nouriſhment is to be al- 


mein and tenant, and the tenant isdiftrain- 


fruit is an umbilicated 2 berry, con- 
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fmall doſes 1 large dravghts of the lubrĩi - 
- eating) 2 ſuch as barley- water 
and water -gruel, are to be given, and 
emulſions of fweet-almonds ànd of the 
cold ſeeds: ſmall quantities of oil 
ſweet · almonds are alſo to be given at 
times, and juleps of; the cooling waters, 

and ſyrups moderately acidulated; and 
powders of nitre, cinnabar, and the com- 
mon abſorbents, as crab's eyes, and the 
- like, are to be given, to take off the pains, 
and ſpaſms, and to attemperate the acrid 
matter. The diet is not to be ſo verx 
thin and weak as in other acute fevers, 


| lowed. E n er e 
MEsN, in law, ſignifies him who is lord 
of a manor, and ſo hath tenants hold - 
ing of him, yet himſelf holding of a ſu- 
perior lord. This word alſo ſignifies a. 
_ _ writ, which lies where there is à lord- 


ed for ſervices due from the meſn to the 
cſuper ior lord. „ ae e e 
MESOCOLON, in anatomy, that part of 
the meſentery connected with the great 
guts, eſpecially the colon. Ste the ar- 
ticle MaszNer Ear. n 
The meſocolon meets the midſt of the 
colon, to which it is joined. Its lower 
part ſticka to a part of the rectum. 
MESOLABE, an inſtrument uſed by the 
antients for finding two mean proportion 
als mechanically, which they could not 
effect geometrically. xx. 
It conſiſted of three parallelograms, mov- 
ing in a groove to certain interſe&ions.. 
MESOLOGARITHMS, according to 
Kepler, are the logarithms of the co- 
ſines and co · tangents, the former of which 
were called by lord Napier antiloga- 
rithms, and the latter differentials: $a 
They are otherwiſe called artificial fines 
and tangents. See LOGARITHM, SINE, 
TANGENT, @c. W Wh 
MESOPOTAMIA, the antient name of 
Diarbeck. See the article DraRBECK. 
MESOPLEURII, in anatomy, the inter- 
coſtal muſcles. See INTERcOSTAL. 
MESPILUS, the MEDLaR;/ in botany, a 
genus of the icoſandria- pentag ynia claſs 
of plants, the flawer of which is made 
up of roundiſh hollow petals; and its 


taining five oſſeous and gibbous ſeeds. 

The fruit of the medlar is very 

though not eatable till rotten. | 
MESSASIPPI, or MEsCHASIPPI, a coun- 


try of north America, bounded by Ca- 


grateful, 


* 


1 
3 
We. 
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worth 3ook. T 
ty at a time, monthly, and are diſſribut - 

ed as follows, vix. four at court, five 
at one fecretaries office, five at another, 
two at the third for North Britain, three 
at the council-office, and one at the lord 
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are 
be found in Gen. iii. x5. Alix. 10. 1a 
vii. 14. Dan. ix. 25, Je. * 
The anttent Hebrews, being inftrufted by 
- the 9 eee veryclear notions of the 


nada on the north, the britiſh plantations 


on the eaſt, the gulph of Mexico on the 


ſouth, and the province of new Mexico 
on the weſt, See Lovislana. +» 
MEesSA81PPI, the river which gives name to 
the country, riſes in Canada, and runs to 
the ſouthward till it falls into the gulph 
of Mexico. | grows Hugs 


MESSENGERS, are certain officers chief- 
0 8 under the direction of the 


+ ſecretaries of ſtate, and always in readi- 
neſs to be ſent with all kinds of diſpatches 
foreign and domeſtic. They alſo, by 
virtue af the ſecretaries warrants, take up 
perſons for high treaſon, or other offences 


- houſes, for each of which they are allow - 
ed 68. 8 d. per day, by the government: 


und hen they are ſent abroad, they have 


n ſtatsd allowance for their journey, 
vi. 30 l. for going to Paris, Edinburgh, 


and to other places in the ſame propor- 


* 


tien; part of which money is advanced, 


for the expence of their journey. Their 


ſtanding falary is 451. per annum; and 


their poſts, if purchaſed, are eſteemed 


meſſengers wait twen- 


chamberlain's of the houſhold. 


MESSENGERS of the exchequer, are four of- 
-- ficers who attend the exchequer, in the 


nature of purſuivants, and carry the lord 
... treaſurer's letters, precepts, &c. 


Mz8sENGER of the preſs, a perſon, who, 
by order of the court, ſearches printing- | 


houſes, bookſellers-ſhops, &c. in order 


to diſcover the printers or publiſhers of 


. - ſeditjous books, pamphlets, Cc. 
wer” } their expected d 
2 ews gave to their ex eat de · 
hverer, whoſe coming they till wait for: 
and a name the chriſtians apply to je- 
ſus Chriſt, in whom the prophecies re- 
lating to the meſſiah were accompliſhed. 
Among the Jews, anointing was the ce- 
remony of -c:onfecrating perſons to the 
higheſt office s and dignities; kings, prieſts, 
and ſometimes prophets were anointed: 
thus Aaron n 
cerdotal, Eliſha the 
vid, Solomon, and 
tion. | 
The propheciĩes in the Old Teftament, 


phetic, and Da- 


- Chriſt a 


IAH, the anointed ; a title which 


his fons received the ſa- 


rs, the royal unc- _ 


which relate to the coming of the meſſiah - 
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very numerous, ſome of which w 


+ theſe were changed by little 
and little, inſomueh that when Jeſus 
ppeared in Judea, they were in 
expectation of a temporal monarch, who 


ſnould free them from their ſubjection to 
- the Romans. 

_ offended at the outward appearance, the 

: humility, and ſeeming weakneſs of our 
Saviour; which prevented their acknow-4 


ledging bim to be the Chriſt they expect- 
"againſt the ſtate, The priſoners they 


- apprehend are uſually kept at their own 


Hence they were greatly 


ed. The later Jews have fallen into ſtill 
greatermiſtakes, and formed to themſelves 
chimerieal notions of the Meffiah, utter- 
ly unknown to their forefathers. Some 
think he is already come, in the perſon of 
king Hezekiah : this opinion was firſt ad- 


vanced by the famous Hillel, who lived 
or Dublin; 251. for going to Holland, 


before Chriſt. Others think the belief 
of the coming' of the meſſiah, is no article 
of faith; and that he who denies this 


doctrine, makes but a ſmall breach in the 
law; he only lops off a branch from the 

tree, without hurting the root. But the 
greateſt 


part of the modern rabbins, ac- 
cording to Buxtorf, believe that the meſ. 
ſiah is already come, but that he keeps 
himſelf concealed, and will not manifeſt 


"himſelf becauſe of the fins of the Jews. 


Some aſſign him the terreſtrial paradiſe 
for the place of his abode: others, the 
city of Rome, where, they ſay, he keeps 


himſelf concealed among the Jeprous and 


infirm, at the gate of the city, expecting 
Elias to come Sul — 22 
But the moſt general opinion of the Jews 
is, that the meſſiah is not yet come; 
and theſe are-ſtrangely divided about the 
time and other circumftances of his com- 
ing : different times have been fixed for 
his appearance, many of which are elapſ- 
ed, and conſequently their we have 
been baffled ; inſomuch that have 
pronounced an anathema againſt all thoſe 
who ſhall pretend to calculate his com- 
ing. 


In order to reconcile thoſe prophecies 


which ſeem to oppoſe each other, ſome of 


the Jews have had recourſe to an hypothels 


of two meſſiahs, who are to ſucceed each 
other: one in a ſtatè of humiliation, po- 
verty, and fuffering ; the other, of glory, 
ſplendor, and power. This firſt is to 
3 from the tribe of Joſeph, and the 


family of Ephraim; his father is to be 
ele Huzia, » 


Huziel, and himſelf Nehemiah: 
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de ſecond is to be born of the race of Da- 


VU, to rebuild the temple of Jeruſalem, 
and reign over the whole world, 


Our Saviour fore told that falſe Chriſts 


| ſhould ariſe, who ſhould perform ſigns 


and wonders, by which even the elect 


mould be in danger of being deceived. 
The event. has verified this prediction, 


and there has been a conſiderable number 
of theſe, from Barchochebas, who aroſe 


in the reign of the emperor. Adrian, 


to. Zabatai Tzevi, who appeared about 
the year 1666. c 
METALS, metalla, in natural hiſtory, 
are defined to be foſſile bodies, fuſible by 
fire, conereting again in the cold, and 
malleable, or diſtenſible and ductile un- 
der the hammer. Theſe are the diſtin- 
guiſhing characters of theſe bodies in their 
pure ſtate: but many of them are not 
nd in this pure ſtate in the earth, be- 
ing reduced by admixtures of ſulphur and 


er bodies, to the ſtate of ore. See ORE. 


The claſs of the metals, according to 
theſe characters, include ſix bodies, vix. 
d, ſilver, copper, tin, iron, and lead. 
or the properties, preparations, uſes, and 
peculiar characters, &c. of each, ſee the 
articles Gol p, SILVER, Sc. | 
The weight of the metals is one of their 
great diſtinguiſhing characters, from all 
other ſubſtances : and it ſerves alſo, 


means. of the e ballance, by 
which their ſpeci 


in mixture from one another, in a man- 
ner that no other means could ever come 


up to: the ſpecific gravity of each metal 


may be ſeen in the table of ſpecific gravi- 


ties, under the article GRAVITT. 


The chemiſts have divided the metals in- 
to two claſſes, the perfect and the imper- 
feft. Gold and ſilver only are allowed to 
do be of the firſt claſs, as loſing nothing 
of their weight, nor receiving any alter- 
ation in the fire ; the other four, as they 
want this quality of reſiſting the force 
of the heat, they call imperfect: but this 
is thought to be a diſtintion not very ob- 
vious, nor eſſential. The learned Boer- 


haaye, from his Hiſtory of Metals, drawvs 


_ the following corollaries: 1. That me- 
tals differ ablolutely from all other natu- 


ral or artificial bodies hith-xto diſcovered, 


ſince the lighteſt metal is more than double 
the weight of the heavieſt non-metalline 


dy. a. They therefore are greatly 
. miſtaken, who expect, by any converſion ' . 
of ſubſtange, to make metals out of bo - 


rs 
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dies non metalline; ſince condenſation i: 
the moſt difficult of all operations; aud 
weight being the index of corporeal 
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die pe 
. tals. do not diſcover the 
matter by any thing more evidently than 

by their reſemblance in point of weight. 
4 Nothing therefore reſembles gold more 


the matter in both. 

| porting of metals, as fixity, colour, mal- 
eab 

than their weight. 


mere 
ſubtile principle, diffuſed through its mi- 


to one another, and to itſelf. | 
chemiſts mean, when they ſay it conſiſts 


e gravities are accurate- 
ly determined, to diſtinguiſh them even 


_ fury fixed by the alkaheſt. 


quantity, requires ſomething 


ing like a crea- - 


er to increaſe it. 3. Frue me- 


ty of their 


nearly than quickſilver, with regard to 
5. The other pro- 


ility, and ſimplicity, may probabiy 
be produced and Kwan Gr wit Gord eaſe 
| 6. Gold therefore 
conſiſts of a moſt pure ſimple matter; like 


ury, fixed by another pure, ſimple, 


nuteſt parts, and intimately uniting them 
This the. 


of mercury and ſulphur. 7. The other 
metals conſiſt of the ſame principles, but 


together therewith have another light mat 2 
ter intermixed, which is different in tze 
different metals, and is called 'earthz 


conſequently theſe are compoſed of three 
matters, to which in ſome may be add- 
ed crude ſulphur. 8. The different me- 
tals are reſolvable, therefore, into differ- 


ent elements, both in reſpect of nature and 
by number. 9. This reſolution may be ef- 
fected by means of mercury, regenerat- 


ing ſalts, or fire, but differently, according 
to the different metals. 10. It is a miſtakes 


therefore, to ſay that metals may be ea- 
ſily converted into one another, excepting 


with regard to the mercurial parts, and 


by firſt utterly deſtroying their form; and 
conſequently the quantity of gold procured 


from any other metal by tranſmutation, 


can only be in proportion to the quantity 
of mercury it before contained. 11. 
Nor does it appear that any beſides- the 
ſix above-mentioned metals can be pro- 
cured by art, how confidently ſoever Van 

Helmont may have aſſerted this of mer- 
12. All the 
fix metals, when fuſed by fire in clean 
veſſels, have the ſame appearance and 
perfectly reſemble mercury, both in re- 
ſpect of colour, denſity, the ſphericity of 


1 dei drops, the attraction of their parts, 
their mobility and manner of running: 


hence, therefore, it ſeems to follpw, that 
mercury is a metal fuſed by 
fire; that tin requires a greater de- 


gree of fire, and that if the atmoſphere 
were hot enough to fuſe it, it would be 
; | Mercury,. | 


ſmalleſt 


EE, 4 


werdury, but mercury which ſmeltes and 
caceeeuſts up a froth: that lead would alſo be 
mercury with the next degree of heat, but 
-- Mer 


of frothing and penetrating veſſels: ſo 


4 -..filver and gold are mercury, which re- 
: on colour; fo 
of the metals, the bearing muſt be of 


qauire a much greater degree of fire, and 
is mercury, which melts in a much in- 


- ly, iron becomes mercury in a degree of 
heat beyond any, though changeable 
h. 45 : 
For the chemical characters of metals, 
aſſaying metals, coppelling of metals, 
ſolution of metals by menſtruums, c. 
ſiee the articles CHARACTER, METAL- 
{LURGY, | ASSAYING; COPPELLING, 
.» MENSTRUUMS, Cc. n 
Prince's METAL, called alſo Bath- METAL, 
a kind of factitious metal, of a beautiful 
yellow, and diſpoſed to receive a fine po- 
l, luſtre, Sc. It is prepared, ac- 
cording to Dr. Shaw, as follows: take 
ſix ounces of copper; melting it in a wind- 
furnace; add to it one ounce of zink: 
then ſtirring the whole well together, 


£ 


FY- 
4 * 


remain immutable therein: copper again 


tenſer heat, but is changed withal: laſt- 
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b n the coat, Cc. all over; and 2 
e oh. 


y/ with certain peculiar properties ſilver, by 


aving it quite blank. 


It is a general fule in heraldry, never 


to place metal _ metal, not colour up- 
at if the field be of one 
ſome colour ; and if the field be of any 
colour, tlie bearing muſt be of one of the 


metals. 


' METALLURGY, metallurgiti, accord. 


art of preparing an 


ing to Boerhaave, comprehends the whole 
working metals, 
from the glebe, or ore, to the uten- 
fil; in which ſenſe; mineralogy, aſſay- 
ing, ſmelting; refining, ſmithery, gild- 
ing, &c. are only branches of metallur- 
85 See the article MIN ERALO GT, &c, 
r. Shaw however reſtrains metallurgy 
to thoſe operations required to ſeparate 


metals from their ores, for the uſes of 


life. Theſe operations are of two kinds, 
or ſmaller and large ; with regard to 
which the whole art of metallurgy may 


be divided into two parts; aſſaying and 


1 pour out the metal immediately. The 


copper and zink may be put into the cru- 


. ..cible together, if firſt covered over with 


the black flux, which prevents the evolu- 

tion of the zink, or preſerves its metal - 
1 line form. See the article FL ux. 
= >METAL. See the article BELL. 

See the article GOLD, a : 
_— FSmi-METaALs, metallic foſſils, fuſible by 
1 fire, and not malleable in their pureſt 
1 en e 
i Theſe are all, in their native ſtate, pe- 

netrated by, and intimately mixed with 
.. fulphur, and other adventitious matter, 
and reduced to what are called ores. 


bodies, all naturally comprehended in the 
fame claſs, but each making a ſeparate 


biſmuth, cobalt, zink, and quickſilver. 


* 


 Homberg's METAL, an imitation of gold. 


ſmelting. See the _— ASSAYING, &c; 
Dr. Cramer obſerves, that the art of aſ- 
laying conſiſts in a well-made ſeparation 
of minerals, eſpecially metals, and in a 
diviſion of the ſeveral conſtituent parts of 
thein from each other, in order that the 
quantity and quality of each in particu- 
lar may be known : it is plain that thoſe 
operations which belong to the general 


- claſs of ſolution, appertain ftriftly and 


primarily to this; and that the others 
which are performed by the aſſayer, are 
only ſecondary or auxiliary operations. 
But there is hardly any chemical opera- 


tion which is not ſometimes neceſſary to 


Of this ſeries of ſoſſils there are only five 


For the characters, preparations, and uſes 


of each, ſee the articles AN TIMONx, 
BisMUTH, COBALT, Zink, and MER- 
CURY. 


Meral, in heraldry. There are two me- 


tals uſed in heraldry, by way of colours, 
| , +, wiz, gold and ſilver, in blazon called or 


and argent. 


In the common painting of arms theſe 
metals are repreſented by white and yel- 


be performed in the art of aſſaying: 
there are many, on the contrary; which 


are peculiar to aſſaying alone; therefore 


we ſhall here give a general view of thoſe 


5:2 which properly belong to it, or of thoſe 
and diſtin& genus: theſe are antimony, - 


which, though taken from chemiſtry at 
large, are nevertheleſs uſed by aſſayers; 
only firft obſerving that every primary 
docimaſtical operation may, on account 
of its effects, be called ſolution, ſince, in 


every operation, the 3 among 
re 


which, 1 think, the air and fire have 2 
right to be claſſed, effect a ſolution, by 
interpoſing themſelves Wetween the parts 
of the objects to be changed. See the 
articles MENSTRUUM ind FLUX. 


Now 


- 
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low, which are the natural colours of Hef, 
metals. In engraving, gold isexprefſed 
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b I Scorification,. molt univerſal, becauſe 
I Coppelling. they diſſolve either the 
/ Reductien. whole maſs, or, at leaſt, 
| by \ Amalgamation, by much the greater p 
< * Sublimation, of the ſubje& in hand. 
Oe | | azmentation. 8 5 * 
W ee e Roaſting. ). i 
—. 6-0 | Nonting. — "OV may call hoo pal 
tion is either Eliquation by fuſion. J part of ect in hand. 
FE” po 1 Elutriation. | r 
9 5 „ All cheſe are partial, And 
Tr Moiſt Quirttion, T ſeparate ſome parts from 
356 ( ot precipitation. N 
An account of each of theſe may be foun wes their proper heads. . ; 


Dr. Shaw, after mentioning the manner 


of extracting metal from the ore, by aſ- 
ſaying and ſmelting, gives ſeveral axioms 


and canons of metallurgy, among which 


are the following: that the art of aſſaying 


is hitherto imperfect, but capable of re- 


ceiving conſiderable improvement from 
chemical and mechanical knowledge: 


tdtat the troubleſome and expenſiye method 
of ſeparating gold from ſilver by quarta- 


tion, may be advantageouſly ſuperſeded, 


or ſet alide, by means of fuſion, or a 
| dexterous management of the fire: that 
gold and filver are ſeldom rendered ab- 
f ſolutely pure, or ſeparated fromm all other 


Finds of metallic or mineral matters; and 


that to purify them in this manner re- 


oſe commonly uſed for that purpoſe ; 


though the thing itſelf is ſtill performable | 
by art and a ſuitable proceſs : that ſulphur 


has different effects upon different metals; 


Which effects being well noted, rules of 

ractice might thence be derived, for the 
bande Hhiprovement of metallurgy: that 
the ignobler metals are ſeparable from each 


other by the application of proper degrees 


melt away from the leſs fuſible, at leaſt 


to terreſtrial powders, which, by bein 
\ fume their metalline form: that the great 
nature, are ſulphur, cobalt, and things 


or inflammable bodies are friendly to me- 
tals, and promote or reſtore their ductili- 


* 


Je . 
. e ee 3 


1 4 F 1 : n. 1 | z : 
+, |: Vitrification, 


Too the uſe of better methods than 


of heat, ſo as to make the more fuſible 


with the affiſtance of lead: that all metals 
are reducible by burning or calcination, . 


melted with any inflammabte matter, aſ- . 


enemies to ductility, or the true metallic 


ob part of the antient philoſophy is couched 
compounded thereof; but that all undtuous 


ty, when melted therewith ; that copper 
may be made to approach to the colour of 
gold, and at the ſame time not loſe, but 


{pts I WP : „ 
5 N i 2. 


| Theſe may be called al- 


increaſe its ductility, by being amalga - 
mated with, and diſtilled from quick 
ſilver; and that probably many artificial 
or compound metals are diſtoverable by 
mixing various metalline and mineral 
bodies together, ſo as greatly to enrich 
and improve the art of metallurgy : 
that, in general, ores are no more than 
2 natural looſe mixture of metallic mat- 
ter with earthy and ſulphureous ones 3 
. Whence artificial ores may be readily _ | 
made by calcining a metal with fulphur, = 
and mixing it with earth, ſo as with heat 
to form ſolid lumps of ore, refembling A 
thoſe dug out of the mines: and chat 
numerous experiments remain to be made, 
and facts of nature or obſervations to be 
regiſtered, or the relations of bodies to 
be found, before this uſeful fubje& of me · 
tallurgy can be brought to perfection. 
METAMORPHOSIS, in general, de- 
notes the changing of ſomething into a 
different form; in which ſenſe it includes 
the transformation of inſects, as well as 
the mythological changes related by the 
antient poets: See TRANSFORMATION. 
Mythological metamorphoſes were held 
to be of two kinds, apparent and real: 
thus, that of Jupiter into a bull, was on- 
ly apparent; whereas that of Lycaon in- 
to a wolf, was ſuppoſed to be real. 
Moſt of the antient metamorphoſes in- 
clude ſome allegorical meaning, relating 
either to ia or morality: ſome au- 
thors are even of opinion that a great 


— 


under them; and lord Bacon and Dr. 
Hook have attempted to unriddle ſeveral 
of them. | M e t 
Ovid's Metamorphoſes make an-exfe 
ſyſtem of morality : the ſtories of De: 
lion = Pyrrha, of Phatton, of - 
12 


of 
43 
be”, 
7. 
* 
7 


or forms of compariſon, 


cis and Philemon, of Minos and Seyl- 


la, Sc. being excellent leſſons in this 


8 


way. | 
METAPHOR; in rhetoric, a trope, by 
. which we put a ſtran 


word for a pro- 
per word, ꝓy reaſon of its reſemblance to 


itz or it may be defined, a ſimile or com- 


. 


pariſon intended to enforce and illuſtrate 
the thing we ſpeak of, without the ſigns 
Thus, if we 
ſay, God is a ſhield to good men, it is a 


metaphor, becauſe the ſign of compariſon 


is not expreſſed, though the reſemblance, 
which is the foundation of the trope, is 


JJ 
bears it, againſt the attacks of an enemy, 


ſo the providence and favour of God pro- 


tes good men from malice and misſor- 


tunes 1 but if the ſentence be put thus, 


God is as a ſhield zo good meꝝ, then it 


becomes a ſimile or compari on. 


A metaphor may be formed from any 


thing that is the object of any of our ſenſes; 


De, the moſt unwearied and inquiſitive, 
ze moſt defirable and delightful. 


If an author is obliged to give a large 
. acgount of things, plain and in the road 
of common obferyation, he ſhould raiſe 
and enoble them by ſtrong and gracÞul = 
metaphors. This rule Tully has ob- 
. ſerved in his deſcription of the ſeveral 
Parts of this habitable globe, in his book 
oon the Nature of the Gods. So has Vir- 
il, in his Georgics, where he has made. 

dis meaneſt and coarſeſt ſubjects fine and 


admirable, by his judicious uſe of meta- 


| phors; in his perfect lines, the little affairs 


of ſhepherds and farmers appear with dig- 


nity ; his deſcriptions make the country a 


paradiſe, and his touches, as a noble writer 
expreſſes it, turns every thing into gold. 


Thoſe are admirable and beautiful me- 
taphors, in which the properties of ratio- 


nal creatures are applied to animals, and 
thoſe of animals to plants and trees : 
this way of treating a ſubject giyes liſe 
and beauty to the whole creation. But 
we xeceive the ſtrongeſt pleaſure from thoſe 
bold and comprehenſive metaphors in 
which, beſides the illuſtration of the ſub- 
ject they are intended to raiſe and im- 


prove, epnyey to us a freſh and liyel y 


image. 


Mr. Dy Boſs juſtly obſerves, that meta- 


hors, and all the other figures of rheto- 


16h ought to be adapted to the circum-· 


par 
a taphraſt implies a tranſlator, gloſſator, 
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ſtances and ſituation of thoſe for whoſe 


_ uſe they are deſigned, and that we loſe 


much of the beauty of thoſe metaphors 
which alude to the refreſhing ſhade af. 
forded from the beams of a ſcorching 
ſun; and adds, that had Virgil wrote 
for the cold northern nations, inſtead of 


drawing his metaphors from a brook 


whoſe cool ſtreams queneh the traveller's 
thirſt, or from a'grove ſpreading a de- 
lightful ſhade on the brink of a fountain, 


he would have taken them from a good 
warm ſtove ; from the pleaſure a man who 


is almoſt ſtiff with Gold, feels upon ap- 


JH the fire, or from the ſlower, 


ut more agreeable, ſenſation he finds 


on putting on a coat lined with good com- 
fortable fur. e 


METAPHRASE, uſually fignifies ſome- 
F whit ; fe + 


ig more than either a tranſlation or a 
Rs; according to Baillet, a me- 


and interpolator altogether. 


but that is generally the moſt agreeable METAPHYSICS,  metaphy/ica tranſnatu- 
and ſprightly, which — from the ſenſe x ” 55 

of ſeeing; hecauſe of all the ſenſes, ſee- 
ing is the raoſt perfect and comprehen- 


ralis, ontology, or ontoſophy, a ſcience that 
treats of being, as ſuch, in the abſtract. 
All other ſciences have a neceſſary depen- 


| dence on this, for it ſupplies them with a 


foundation anda method to proceed upon, 
without which, our knowledge of any ſub- 


It coſts. s_hght upon all the. objects of 
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by this means, it greatly conduces to in- 
g bt us in We 2 the diſpoſition 
of putting every thing into its proper 
rank and claſs of being, attributes or 
actions; and hence its proper affinity 
with logic. See METHOD, 

This ſcience, however it may ſeem to 
hae been laboured, is yet capable 
of being farther improved: but it has 
many obſtacles in its way. If we 
are ſhort-fighted in phyſical matters, 
which are nearer our ſenſe, and in a man- 
ner within our view, how much more 
muſt we be bewildered in our ſearch after 
ſpiritual abſtracted truths, in the conſider- 


- 


4 


a ation of univerſals, and of things of a 


tranſcendant nature, ſuch as fall properly 
under the conſideration of metaphy fics. 
This ſcience, proceeds in unfrequented 
and almoſt unknown' 
very few doctrines of a 
"liſhed certainty ; few principles in which 
men are uniyerſal 
- Juſt: definition, any exact and complete 
matter for doubts and difputes. 
though metaphyfical truths may be cer- 


tan enough in their own. nature, yet they 
Y fo to us; but being abſtruſe 
lying deep and remote from 
- ſenſe; it is not every one that is capable ot 


are not uſual 
© things,” and 


- underſtanding them, and there are fewer 


Fiet who underſtand their true uſe. 
Ariſtotle ſeems to have been the firſt 
founder and inventar of this abſtracted 
method of reafoning, and the conſider- 
ation of immateriat beings? for his pre- 
' "deceffors in philoſophy, ſcarte delivered 
any thing that was good and ſolid upon 
| theſe ſubjects; and, indeed, antiquity 
affords nothing upon it compoſed with ſo 
much ſtrength of feaſon as Cicero's book 


of the Nature of the Gods, We have 


but few modern works of this kind, the 


chief of whick are Deſcartes, Malle- © 
branch, Dr. Willis, Locke, Hutchinſon, + 


S' Graveſande; Dr. Moor, &c. 
METAPLASMUS, in grammar, a tranſ- 


mutation or change made in a word, by 
adding, retrenching, or altering a letter 


or ſyllable thereof. 

The ſeveral ſpecies of this figure are ten 
in number, v2. proſttheſis, epentheſis, 
paragoge, diæreſis, aphæreſis, ſync 


ope, 
apocope, craſis, metatheſis and antithels 8 


four of which augment the letters or ſyl- 


lables of a word, four retrench them, 


and two alter then. See the articles, 
PRosruksts, EPENTHES1S, Sc. 


METASTASIS, in medieine, a tranſpo- 


ſition or ſettlement af ſome humour or 


_ containing 
lowed and eſtab- 


y agreed; ſcarce any 


diviſſon; and conſequently affords large 
For, 


* 
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- diſeaſe, on ſome other part; and ſomes 
times it ſignifies ſuch an Ateration of a © 
- diſeaſe, as is ſucceeded by a ſolution. 7 
 METATARSUS, in anatomy, a fleſhy © 
maſs lying under the ſole of the foot. 7 
See the article FooT. - _ | | 
It is fixed by one end in the fore part 


- F © 47464 * P_ 
x 3 id 
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1 


of 
the great tuberofity of the os calcis, and 
running forward from thence, it termi= 
| nates in a kind of ſhort tendon, which 
- is fixed in the tuberofity and poſterior part 
of the lower ſide of the fifth bone of the 
metatarſus. We e, e ut | 
Metatarſus is alſo the aſſemblage of ſmall 
bones articulated to the tarſus at one end, 
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they returned again to animate men; but 
They had lived virtuouſly, ſome hap- 


4 
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. metempfychoſis from the Egyptians ; 15 
bdthers ſay from the antient brachmans. 
It is ftil} retained among the antient ba- 
nians, and other idolaters of Indſa and 
China, and makes the principal founda- 
12 G 2 tion 


tion of their religion. Many of the 
modern Jews are ſaid to eſpouſe this doc- 
trine, and to ſupport their opinion quote 
- theſe words of Job, . Lo all theſe things 
. worketh God oftentimes . with man 
(in hebrew, and thrice) to bring back 
. *© his foul from the pit to be enlightened 


* 


certain, that at the time of Jeſus Chriſt 

this opinion was very common among 

N Jews : this appears in the Goſpel, 
when th 


C= 


"Chriſt to be John the Bapt 


teors conſiſt of flatulent and... ſpirituoud 
. exhalations, ſuch as winds, c. Watery 
. meteors are compoſed of. vapours, or 

watery 


heat and cold, ſuch as clouds, rain, hail, 
ſnow and dew. See the articles, LicGaT. 
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4% with the light of the living.” It is 


ſay that ſome thought Jeſus 
7 it, others 
Elias, others Jeremiah, &c. | 


METEMPTOS15, a term in chrono] 


*" expreſſing the. ſolar equation, n . 


to prevent the new moon from happening 
a day too late, by which it is 1 to 


24 


4 # 


* added.every three. hundred years, and METHEGL 
another every two thouſand four hundred 


* 


proemptoſis, which ſignifies 
 __ equation neceſſary to prevent the new 
moon 


LO £ 


the lunar 
| from happening a day. too ſoon. 
The new moon's. running a little back-- 
Ward, that is, coming a day too foon, . 


"at the end of. three hundred twelve years 


and a half; by the proemptoſis a day is 


years. On the other hand, by the me- 


_. temptoſis,, a biſſextile is ſuppreſſed every 


one hundred and thi 


four years; that 


is, three times in four hundred years. 


{ 


& #7 
oy 
* — 
1 


3 


2 x) 
Py 


the end of each century; that period be- 


ing very remarkable, and rendering tho 


practice of the calendar eaſy. 


There are three rules for making this ad- 5 


icles, variouſly modified by 


_ ENING, Win n, Hail, Go. 


Dr. Woodward ſuppoſes that the matter ' 
of which many of the meteors are 


formed, is in a great meaſure of a mine- 
ral nature; and that the mineral parti- 


cles contained in the ſtrata of the earth, 
are raiſed by the ſubterraneous heat, to- 


gether with the vapours aſcending from 
the abyſs and pervading thoſe ſtrata, 
3 at ſuch times as the ſun's heat 
is ſufficient to penetrate the exterior parts 
of the earth, and to make room for their 
eſcape into the atmoſphere. . Theſe ſul- 


| phureous, nitrous, and other active and 
volatile mineral particles, form various 


meteors, particularly thunder, lightning, 
and the other phznomeng of a fiery na- 
ture. See the articles EXHALATIONS, 
DaMet Tor: imo ˙ w 

LIN, a drink prepared of ho- 
ney, one of the moſt pleaſant and gene- 
8 drinks the northern parts of Europe 
afford. It is, according to Baily, made 
as follows: put as much new honey, natu- 
rally running from the comb, into ſpring- 


1 


Theſe alterations are never made but at water, as that, when the honey is tho- 


roughly diſſolved, an 17 will not fink to 
the bottom, but be juſt ſuſpended. in it. 
Then boil the liquor for an hour or more, 
till ſuch time as the egg ſwim above the 


4 dition or ſuppreſſion of the biſſextile day, liquor; then take it off the fire, and let it 


and by conſequence for changing the in- 
_ dex of the epatts. 1. When there is a 


metemptoſis without a proemptaſis, the 


. 


# 4 When there are both a metemptoſis Es 
and proemptoſis, or when there is neither 


next following, or lower index, muſt be 
taken. 2. When there is a proemptoſis 
Without a metemptoſis, the next pre- 
ceding, or ſuperior index is to be taken. 


the one nor the other, the ſame index is 


preſerved. 


METEOR, in phyſiology, an imperfect, 


the 


1 


changeable, and mixt body, or the re- 


ſemblance of a body appearing in the at- 


A ee and forme 


eavenly bodies, out of the common 
elements. ä 


Meteors are of three kinds, fiery, airy 
and watry. Fiery meteors conſiſt of a_ 
lat ſulphureous ſmoke ſet on fire; ſuch as 
lightning, thunder, falling ſtars, draco 
- volans, the ignis fatuus, and other phæ- 
. Romena, appearing in the air. Ay me- 


4 $ +. 


N. & * % 


cool. When very cool, next morning, 
it may be barrelled up; and adding to it 
half an aunce of ginger, as much of 
cloves, as much of mace, and a quarter 
of an ounce. of cinnamon, all groſſy 
ounded, a ſpoonful of yeaſt may be 
added alſo at the bung to increaſe its/fer- 
mentation, When it has done working, 
it may be cloſely ſtopped up, and after it 
has ſtood a month it may be drawn off 
into bottles. | A 
Metheglin, on its importation, pays à 
duty of 78. 8-42.d. the hogſhead : and 
draws back, on exportation, 6s. 9d. 


by the action of METHOD, Aids, in logic, &c. the 


arrangement of our ideas in ſuch a regu- 
lar order, that their mutual connection 
and dependence may be readily com- 
prehended. See IDEA and KN OWIED CE. 
The doctrine of method makes one of 
the ſubdiviſions of logie, which is always 
placed laſt in order, becauſe it ſuppoſes a 
previous exerciſe of our other faculties ® 

| ; perception, 
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we can exert it in any extenſive degree. See 
the articles PERCEPTION, INTUITION, 
JUDGMENT, and REASONING. / 
The proper buſineſs, therefore, of me- 
thod, is to diſtribute our ideas into va- 
rious claſſes, combining into à regular 
em whatever relates to one and the 
e ſubject, to aſcertain the various di- 
viſions of human knowledge, and ſo to 


connect the parts in every branch that 
they may ſeem to grow one out of ano-— 


ther, and form a regular body of ſcience, 
riſing firſt from principles, and proceed - 
ing by an orderly concatenation of truths. 


In this view of things it is plain, that 


we muſt be before hand well acquainted 
with the truths. we are to combine to- 
gether ; otherwiſe we could neither diſ- 
cern their ſeveral connections and rela- 


tions, nor ſo diſpoſe of them as their 


mutual dependence may require. 


ing is employed, not in the arrangement 


| T 2061] 
prcoqpthens on, judgment and reaſoning, and 
me progreſs made in knowledge before 


proceed by gathering 
ſcattered parts. of knowledge, and com- 
bining them into ons whole or ſyſtem, in 
ſuch a manner that the underſtanding is 
enabled diſtinctly to follow truth through 
all her different ſtages and gradations. 
here is this farther to be taken notice of 
in relation to theſe two kinds of method, 


ſolves knowl | 
principles, The latter conſtitutes What 
is called the ſynthetic method, or the me- 


into its firſt and original 


thod of compoſition z . becauſe here we 


that the analytic has alſo obtained the 


name ef the method of invention; be- 


cauſe jt obſerves the order in which our 


and compoſition of known truths, but 


in the ſearch and diſeovery of ſuch as are 


unknown: and here the manner of pro- 
ceeding is very different, inaſmuch as we 
aſſemble at once our whole ſtock of know- 
ledge relating to any ſubject, and after a 
general ſurvey of things, 


amining them ſeparately a 


in with ex 


b parts; 


— 


* 


=. 


— 


and when, by ſuch a ſcrutiny, we have 


thoroughly informed ourſelves of the na- 


ture and contexture of each, we then 
compare them together in order to judge 


of their mutual action and influence. 
Hence it appears, that in diſpoſing and 


putting together our thoughts, either for 
our own uſe, that the diſcoveries we have 
made may at all times lie open to the re- 
view of the mind, or where we mean to 
unfold and communicate theſe diſcoveries . 


to others, there are two methods of pro- 


any part of knowledge, as they preſented 
themſelves to the mind in the manner of 
inveſtigation, carrying on the ſeries of 


truths in a reverſe order, until they at laſt 


ceeding [equally within our choice: for 
_ Ve may ſo propoſe the truths relating to 


terminate in firſt principles; or beginning 


with firſt principles, we may take the con- 


tary way, and from them deduce, by a 

direct train of reaſoning, the ſeveral pro- 
politions we want to eſtabliſh... The for- 
mer of theſe methods is termed, by lo- 


gicians, the analytic method, or the me- 
thod of reſolution, inaſmuch as it traces 
things backward toitheir ſource, and re- 


thoughts ſueceed one another in the in ven- 


tion or diſcovery of truth: whereas the 
ſynthetic is often denominated the method 
of doctrine or inſtruction, inaſmuch as in 
laying our thoughts before others, we 


generally chooſe to proceed in this man- 


ner, dedueing them from their firſt prin · 


ciples. For we are to obſerve, that al- 
But it often happens, that the underſtand- 
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though there is great pleaſure in pur- 


ſuing truth in the method-of- inveſtiga- 


tion, becauſe it places us in the condition 


of the inventor, and ſhews the particular 
train of thinking by which he arrived at 


his diſcovery, yet it js not ſo well aceom- 


modated to the purpoſes. of evidence and 
conviction, fince, at our firſt ſetting out, 


we are commonly unable to divine where 


the analyſis will lead us; and even after 
light begins to break in upon us, we are 
ſtill obliged to many reviews, and a fre- 

uent compariſon of the ſeveral ſteps of 
the inveſtigation among themſelves: nay, 
when we have unravelled the whole, and 
reached the very foundation on. which our 


- diſcoveries ſtand, all our certainty, in re- 
gard to their truth, will be found, in a 


great meaſure, to ariſe from that con- 


nection we are now able to diſcern be- 


tween them and firſt principles, taken in 
the order of compoſition. But in the 
ſynthetie method of diſpoſing our thoughts 

e caſe is quite different: ſor as we here 
begin with intuitive truths, and advance 


by regular deductions from them, every 


ſtep of the procedure brings evidence and 
conviction along with it; ſo that in our 
progreſs from one part of knowledge to 


another, we have always a clear percep- 


tion of the ground on which our aſſent 
reſts. In communicating, therefore, our 
diſcoyeries to others, this method is appa- 
rently to be choſen, as it wonderfully im- 


proves and enlightens the underfianding,. 
and leads to an immediate F of 


truth: and hence it is calle 
5 


* 


the method 
5 of 
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f fence, becauſe all the parts of know- 
- ledge, which properly bear the name of 
- - ſciences, are and ought to be delivered 
"<FSE ME „ 
In order to proceed ſucceſsfully in the 
analytic method, we muſt endeavour, 
nas much as 
city of the mind, by accuſtoming it to 
wide and comprehenſive views of things; 
_ we muſt alſo habituate ourſelves to a 
bom Per unſhaken attention, which 
careful! 


*SCIENGE. © 


* 


poſſible, to enlarge the capa- 


y diſtinguiſhes all the cireum- 


ſtances that come in our way, and lets 
nothing material flip its notice; in fine, 
ve muſt furnift ourſelves with an ample 
variety of intermediate ideas, and be 
much in the exerciſe of ſingling them 
'- out and applying them for the diſcovery 
ef truth. Theis 


preparatory qualifica- 
tions obtained, what farther depends up- 


on us lies chiefly in the manner of com- 
bining our perceptions, and elaſſing them 
Vina 
n proper notation are very great. See 
NorArrox, Ax ALxsis, Sc. 

Win reſpe& to the ſynthetic or ſcientifi - 
cal method, the great ſecret lies in ſo ma- 
naging and conducting our thoughts, as 
that their ſeveral relations may be laid 
open to the view of the underſtanding, 


$ z and here the advantages of 


and become the unavoidable objects of our 
perception. In order to this, we muſt 


make it our firſt care diſtinctly to frame 
--+ and ſettle che idea, about which our en- + 

+ quiries are to be employed: for as the 
relations ſubſiſting between them can no 


* 


otherwiſe be diſcerned, than by compar- 


ing them one with another; and as this 


compariſon neceſſarily ſuppoſes, that 


tme ideas themſelves are actually in the 


mind, and at that very time under our 


immediate inſpection; it plainly fol- 
J Jows, that all ſcience muſt begin with fix- 
Ang and aſcertaining thoſe ideas. See IDE a. 
By this means alone, are theſe our more 
jntricate notions kept diſtin nnd invari- 

able; inſomuch, that in all our ſeveral 


views of them, they ever have the ſame 


appearance, 'and-exhibit the ſame habi- 
tudes and reſpects. And here, properly 
peaking, the art of knowledge begins: 


for although we find it eaſy enough to 
bound and ſettle our ideas, where they 
conhiſt of but a few perceptions, yet when 
they grow to be very complicated, it 


ment to throw them into ſach views as 


may prevent the confuſion that is apt to 


ariſe fromthe joint conſideration of a mul- 


| tiplicity of objects. To remedy this in- 


de great, almoſt b | 
they have all previouſly been formed into | 


it in its 


them with eaſe and certai 
_ unfold them to others; which is beſt done 

by well defined words. See the articles 
Word and DRI ITI. 


inferior diviſions are re 


4 Pele. For as it 


requires great addreſs and manage- 
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us to diſpoſe our perceptions into claſſes 
| ſerieſes and genera : and as in advancing 
from one degree to another, we are al- 


ways to proportion the number of notices 


the mind, it is apparent, that E fuk 1 
procedure, the ideas will. be thoroughly 


aſcertained in every ſtep, and howev 
1 and bulky, lie nevertheleſs fairly 


within our graip. Thie obviouſiy ac. 


counts for that wonderful clearnefs of 
apprehenſion which we'often experience 


within - ourſelves; even in regard to the 


moſt complicated conceptions: for though 


the multitude of „in many caſes 
be yond belief, yet as 


ſeparate claſſes and ſubdiviſions, all di- 
ſtinctly ſettled in the underſtanding, we 


find it eaſy by ſuch a ſeries of ſteps to riſe | 


to any idea, how complex ſoever, and 

with a _ glance of thought embrace 
all' extent. See the articles 

CLass, GBNUus, c. 

But it is not endugh that we barely form 


ideas in our minds; we muſt alſo contrive 
a way not only to make them ſtable and 


ent, ſo as to be able to reeolledt 
but alſo to 


This foundation being laid, the commu- 


nication of our complex conceptions, by 


definitions, becomes both eafy and cer- 


tain: for ſince the ideas themſelves are 


formed into different orders, and theſe 


orders ariſe continually out of thoſe com- 
binations that conſtitute the claſſes next 
delow them, ſo the 'definitions corre- 
| ſponding to theſe different orders, gradu- 


ally take in the terms by which the feveral 


i arly and fuc- 
ceſſively expreſſed. wk a ſeries of 


_ deſcriptions, it is evident, at- firſt ſight, 


that nothing can be obſcure and unintel- 
begins with the names 
ſimple ideas, whoſe meaning is ſup- 

d to be known; and as in every order 


of definitions, ſuch terms only occur as 


have been previouſly explained in the pre- 
| c_ diſtributions z by advancing regu- 
larly from one to another, we gradually 
furniſh ourſelves with whatever is neceſ- 
fary towards a diſtin& conception of all 
that is laid before us. Nor is it a ſmall 


advantage attending this diſpoſition, that 

the ſeveral ideas deſcribed are hereby e 

cited" in the underſtanding, in the « | 
5% Order 
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order and manner in Which they are 
' framedby a mind, advancing ny = 
from fimple to the moſt complicated no- 
tions. Hence we ſee l various 


leads directly to ſcience and certainty, are 
drawn inſenſibly to intereſt ourſelves in 
the arfait z inſomuch that while in fact 


we do no, more than follow a guide and 
conductor, we can yet hardly forbear 
fancying ourſelves engaged in the actual 
xerciſe of dedueing one part of know- 
ledge from another. 

When we have thus fixed and aſcertained 
our ideas, and diſtinctly exhibited them 
in definitions, we then enter upon the 
important taſk of tracing their ſeveral 
relations; in order to which, we ſet 
about comparing them amiong themſelves, 
and viewing them in a rare of lights: 


forwardly. offer themſelves to the notice 


neceſſary objects of perception, upon the 
very firit application of our ideas to one 
another; and, conſequently, conſtitute 
our primary and intuitive judgments, 
being attended with the higheſt degree of 
evidence, and producing abſolute cer- 
tainty in the mind. But in many caſes, 
the. connection or repugnance ——— |; 
our ideas, even when real, comes not 
within our immediate view, but requires 
ſearch and examination to diſcover it ; ' 
and hence ariſes the neceſſity of reaſon- 
ing and demonſtration. - See the articles 
REASONING, DEMONSTRATION, &c. 
But what is particularly elegant and 
happy in the method above explained, we 
hereby ſee knowledge riſing out at its 
firſt elements, and diſcern diſtinctiy how _ 
thoſe elements are interwoven, in order 
to the eracting a goodly ſuperſtructure of 
truth, Experience furniſhes us with 
imple ideas and their names, which are 
the primary materials of thinking and 
communication, Definitions teach how | 
to unite and bind theſe ideas together, ſo 
as to form them into complex notions of 
various orders and degrees. Intuitive 
truths conſtitute the fundamental prin- 
ciples of all knowledge, and the ulti- 
mate ground of certainty. Demonſtrations 
link known truths togethei, in ſuch a 
manner, that they neceſfarily lead to 

to others unknown. Thus are we gra- 
dually led from ſimple ideas, through 
all the windings and labyrinths of truth, 


Wil we at length rrach the moſt exalted 


2063 


been obſerved ſtrictly, only 
thematicians; als theta 
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diſcoveries of: human reaſon. It is trum 
e method here laid down, hath hitherts 


among ma- 


Ra re, by many. 
dependence of - things; and being put thought to be peculiar to number and 
into that very train of thinking, which magnitude. But it appears evidet 


from what we have faid above, that it 
may be equally applied in all ſuch other 


parts of knowledge as regard the abſtract 


ideas of the mind, and the. relations 


_ ſubſiſting between them. N 
As to the method to be obſerved in judg- 
ing of the hiſtorical and experimental 


por of our knowledge, ſee the articles 


[STORY and EXPERIMENTAL Pu- 
LOSOPHY. ow 


The methods alſo of fluxions, of the 


differential calculus, of tangents; of 
finding the maximum, c. may be ſeen 
under the articles FlUxlous, Call- 
CULUs DIFFERENTIALIS, Ce. 


and here it happens, that ſame relations METHONICA, in botany, the ſame with 


the glorioſa. See GLORIOSA, 


of the underſtanding, and become the METOCHE, in antient architectum; a 


term uſed by Vitruvius: to ſignify the 
2 or interval between the dentils. See 
the article DENTIiI. , 


METONIC cyYCLE, in chronology, che 


{ame with the cycle of the moon. Sees 
the article CxcLE. CY 


METONYMY, in rhetoric, is h trope 


in which one name is put for another, 


on account of the near relation there is 


between them. By this trope any of the 


moſt ſigniſicant circumſtances of à thing 


are put for the thing itſelf. The me- 
— is uſed with moſt advantage in 
the following caſes. 1. When the nar- 
ration ſtands. for the action, and what 
the poet or hiſtorian deſcribes, he is ſaid 


to do; which is a lively manner of ex- 


preſſion, exceeding the common as much 
as action goes beyond deſcription; or life 
excels painting. 2. When the name of 
any relation is put for the duty it re- 
| dane: and the benevolence: and ten- 


derneſs that may be expected from it. 


Thus Anacreon ſays, that thro money 
there is no longer any ſuch thing as 


brethren or parents in the world. 3, When 
the word which, is uſed, for a; proper 
name, is either taken from the perſon s 


country, family, profeſſion, perſonal cir- 
cumſtance, or reſemblance to ſome other; 
thus, as Sardanapalus was a monſter of 
debauchery, and Nero of cruelty, to 
call a very debauched perſon a Sardana- 
palus, and a eruel one Nero, brands them 
much deeper than to call one debauehed, 
and the other cru elt. 
: Es  METOPE, 


wh 
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METOPE, -metop/, in architecture, is the METRICAL; ſomething relating to me 
© interval,” or' fquare' ſpace between the See the article” METRE. * K N * 
_  **wiglyphs" of "the doric frieze, which METROCOMIA, in church-hiftory, a 
among the antients uſed to be painted or "borough," or village, which had other 
"> adorned with carved work, reprefenting villages under its juriſdiction; being the 
* the heads of 'oxen, or utenfils uſed in ſa- fame among villages, 'that'a metropolis 
. pln n 4 —— See the following article. 
5 Mr. Le Clerc ſays, that the beauty of METROPOLIS, che capital or principal 
metopes conſiſts in their regularity, that = of à country or province. 
is, in their appearing as perfect ſquares. TE term metropolis is alſo” applied to 
He alſo obſerves, that when the trig- ärchiepiſcopal churches, and ſometimes 
= Iyphs and metopes follow each other re- to the 7 or mother church of 2 
- gularly, the columns muſt ſtand one by city. The Roman empire having been 
- one, except thoſe of the inner angles, divided into thirteen dioceſes,” and one 
which ought always to be accompanied hundred and twenty provinces, each 
2 with two others, one on each fide ; from dioceſe and each province had its me. 
_ Which the reſt of the columns may be  tropolis, or capital city, where the pro- 
placed at equal diſtances from each other. conſul had his reſidence. Fo this civil 
Sem. Mx rorz, in architecture, is a fpace diviſion, the ecclefiaſtical was afterwards 
in the corner of the doric frieze, fome- adapted, and the biſhop of the capital 
eat Teſs than half a metope. city had the direction of affairs, and the 


TOPOSCOPY, che pretended art of preheminence over all the biſhops of the 
knowing a perſon's diſpoſitions and man- province. His reſidence in the metro- 

mers, by viewing the traces and lies in polis gave him the title of metropolitan, | 
"= the face. Ciro Spontoni, who has wrote This erection of metropolitans is re- 
; exprefsly on metopoſcopy, ſays, that ferred to the end of the third century, 
B ſeven lines are examined in the forehead, and was confirmed by the council of 
Aud char each line is confidered as having Nice. A'metropolitan has the privilege 
its particular planet: the firſt is the line of 9 his ſuffragans; and ap- 


4 of Saturn, the ſecond of Jupiter, the Is from ſentences” paſſed by the ſuf. 
—_— = third of Mars, Ce. 3 is on ragans, are preferred to the metropolitan. 
t branch of phyſiognomy, which founds METZ, a city of Germany, in the dutchy 


-' ts conjectures on all the parts of the of Lorrain, capital of the biſhopric of 
Metz, ſituated thirty miles north of 

METRE, airs, in poetry, à ſyſtem of Nane. 

feet of ajuſtlength. See NumBtrs.  MEVAT, a province of India in Afa, 

=  _*' The different metres in poetry, are the north of Bengal, having the river 

il EF  - different manners of ordering and com- Ganges on the weſt, .  ' 

_ bining the quantities, or the long and MEULUN, a town of France, ſituated on { 

: 1 mort ſy tables; thus hexameter, pen- the river Seyne, fifteen miles north - welt f 

= - -— tameter, fambic, ſapphic verſes, Sc. of Paris. | 

Lonſiſt of different metres, or N 


4 


i — See PHY8$TOGNOMY. © 
TRE 


UM, SPIGNEL, in botany, Tourne- 


4 See HEXAMETER, PRNTAME TER, Se? fort's name for the athamanta of Lin- 

3 ' Tnengliſh verſes, the metres are extremely neus; being, according to this botaniſt, 

1 various and arbitrary, every poet being a genus of the pentandria- digynia Clals 
5 at liberty to introduce any new form that of plants, the general corolla whereof is \ 


© he pleaſes. The moſt ulual ire the he- uniform; the partial one conſiſts of five 
© roie, generally conſiſting of five long inflexo-cordateq unequal petals : there is 
und five ſhort ſyllables, and verſes of no pericarpiumJ the fruit is ovato-ob- 
four feet, and of three feet, anda cæſura, long, ſtriated, and diviſible into two 
or ſingle" ſyllable. See SYLLABLE and parts: the ſeeds are two, oval, ftriated, 
CSR. | ; and convex on the one fide, and plane 
/ "The antients, by variouſly combining and on the other. 1 1 | 
tranſpoling their quantities, made a vaſt The root of this plant is the only part M 
| variety of different meafures, by form- uſed in medicine. It is hot, dry, car- 
+ ing ſpondees, Sc. of different feet. See minative, expelling wind, and helping 
| tze article FooT. | the colic and gripes. It is alſo alex!- 
METRETES, an antient meaſure of ca- pharmic, and good againſt peſtilential 
pacity, containing a little more than  diſtempers, being an ingredient in the 
Wc theriĩaca and mithridate, It 1s 2 
33 a3, | ag 
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againſt the ſtone, and for ſtoppages of 
T c 
MEURS, a town of Germany, in the circle 
of Wettphalia, and dutchy of Cleve, 


north of Duſſeldorp. 
_ MEUSE, or MatsE. See Mats. 
ME W, a place where a hawk is ſet, during 
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MEZEREON, or MeszrxEUM, SPURGE- 
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OLIVE, a ſpecies of - thymelza, Which 
agrees in virtues with the ſpurge- 
laurel. See the article THY MELZA. 


ſituated on the river Rhine, fifteen miles  MEZIERES, a town of France, in the 


Province of Champaign, fituated on the 
river Maes, in eaſt long. 4, lat. 49? 


SS: 1 
the time ſhe raiſes her feathers. MEZZOTINTO, a particular manner of 


. ME WIN, the falling off, or change of 
2 hair, feathers, ſkin, horns, ot other 
* parts of animals, which happens in ſome 
annually, in others only at certain 
ſtages of their lives: but the generality 

of beaſts mew in the ſpring. An old 
hart caſts his horns ſooner than a young 
one, which is commonly in the months 


they begin to button in March or April; 
and as the ſun grows ſtrong, and the 
ſeaſon of the year puts forth the fruits 
of the earth, ſo their heads grow, and 
are ſummed full by the middle of June. 
It is to be obſerved, that if a hart be gelt 
before he has a head, he will never have 


head, he will never caſt his horns; again, 


it will always be ſo, without fraying, or 
- burniſhing. 2 
MEXICO, the metropolis of New Spain, 
at preſent, and formerly of the empire 
of Mexico, ſituated in weſt Jong. 103*, 
north lat. 209. : 
This province of New Spain in America, 
is now divided into Old and New 
Mexico. | 
Old Mexico, fituated between 83 and 116 
degrees of weſt long. and between 8 and 
28 north lat. is bounded by New 
Mexico, or Granada on the north; by 
the gulph of Mexico on the north-eaſt ; 
by Terra-firma on the ſouth-eaſt 3 and 
by the Pacific Ocean on the ſouth-weſt. 
New Mexico, including California, ſitu- 
ated between 100 and 140 degrees of 
welt long. and between the Tropic of 


bounded by unknown lands on the 
north ; by Florida on the eaſt ; by Old 
Mexico on the ſouth ; and by the Pacific 


Ocean on the welt. - 


uſed by ſome architeQs, to ſignify an 
entreſole. See the article Ex TRESOLE. 
The word is borrowed from the Italians, 
who call thoſe little windows which are 
lets in height than breadth, that ferve 
to illuminate an attic, mezanine. 


Fg 


of February and March, after which 
ed by ſcraping and burniſhing. 
e 


any, and if he be gelt after he has a | 


if he be gelt when he has a velvet-head, ; 


repreſenting figures on- copper, ſo as to 
form prints in imitation of painting in 


indian ink, 


The manner of making mezzotintos is 
very different from all other kinds of en- 
gravingandetching, ſince inſtead of form · 
ing the figures with lines and ſcratches 


made with the point of a graver, or by © 


means of aqua fortis, they are Was at 
eZzo- 
tintos are made in the following manner : 
take a well-poliſhed copper - plate, and 
beginning at one corner, rake or fur- 


row the ſurface all over with a knife or 


inſtrument made for the purpoſe, firſt one 


wy, and then the other, till the whole 


is of a regular roughneſs, without the 


from it at the copper-plate preſs it would 
be all over black, hen this is done, 


black. chaik, or black lead, and then the 
defign is drawn with white chalk, after 
whichthe out-lines are traced out, and the 
plate finiſhed by ſcraping off the rough- 
nels, ſo as to leave the figure on the 


plate. The out-lines and deepeſt ſhades . 
are not ſcraped at all, the next ſhades 


are ſcraped but little, the next more, and 


ſo on, till the ſhades gradually falling 


off, leave the paper white, in which 
laces the plate is neatly burniſhed. 

By an artful diſpoſition of the ſhades, _ 

and different parts of a figure on dif- 
ferent plates, mezzotintos have been 

printed in colours, fo as nearly to re- 

preſent very beautiful paintings. 


Cancer and 48 degrees of north lat. is MLASMA, among phylicians, denotes the 


contagious effluvia of peſtilential diſ- 
eaſes, whereby they are communicat-d 
to people at a diſtance. See the articles 
CONTAGION, PLAGUE, @c. 


MEZ ANINE, or MEZZANINE, a term MICA, GLIMMER, in natural hiſtory, a 


genus of talcs, otherwiſe called bractz- * 

arium. See BRACTEAR1A, | 

The bright appearance of the gold and 

ſilver-Zlimmers, has led ſome to imagine, . 

they were gold and filyer ores ; but the 

truth is, they contain not the leaſt gue 
12 GIN | © 


leaſt ſmooth part to be ſeen ; in which 3 4 
ſtate, if a paper was to be worked off 


2 is rubbed over with charcoal, 


of either of theſe metals, bein 
tale, accidentally coloured. See 
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7 - MICHAEL, or Mount St. MICHAEL. 
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MICHELIA, in botany, a E 
otandria bog claſs of plants, the 
ic 


* 


flower of w 
lanceolated 
the fruit conſiſts of a number of 


See the article MouNT. 
MICHAELMAS, or Feaf of St. MICHAEL 
and all Angels, a feſtival of the chriſtian 

church, 4 


ſerved on the agth of Sep- 
tember. * hs 
nus of the 


conſiſts of eight acute 
etals, leſs than the cup : 
lohoſe 


unilocular berries, diſpoſed in a cluſter 
in each of which there are four ſeeds, 


N 

f * n 

% 5 57755 * 
F ” . 
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conyex on one fide, and angular on the 


other. 


MICROCOSM, j44Xg0n07 rde, à 


Houſton calls the pontederia of Linnzus, 
michelia. See PONTEDERIA, 


Others give the name michelia to the 


melina, See GMELINA, 
term, 


_* fignifying the little world; uſed by ſome 
for man, as being ſuppoſed an epitome 
of the univerſe, or great world. 


ſcope. | 
MICROLEUCONYMPHAEA, in botgny 


*"MICROGRAPHY, wuingoypapia, the de- 
©. ſcription of objects, too minute to be 
viewed without the aſſiſtance of a micro- 


See the article MICROSCOPE. 


article HY DROCHARIS. 


the ſame with the n See the 


MICROME TER, a 
chine, which, by means of a ſcrew, ſerves 


aſtronomical ma- 


to meaſure extremely ſmall, diſtances in 


* larger in diameter than 


a turn, ſhewn by the graduat 
will give the dimenſions in part of an 


degree of accuracy. | 
The micrometer conſiſts of a graduated 


circle, (plate CLXXI. fig. 5.) of a ſcrew 
qo, and its index gr. 
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the ſcrew are ſuch, that 530 make the 


is to be uſed, the point # 1s ſet to the 
ſide of the part to be meaſured, and 
then the index is turned about with the 


juſt paſſed over the diameter of the part; 
then the number of turns, and parts of 
circle, 


inch, as we ſhall ſhew by the following 
example: Suppoſe it required to meaſure 
the diameter of an human hair, and L 


round, while the point s paſſes over it. 


Then it is plain the diameter of the hair 
in the image is 4, of an inch. Now if 
the microſcope, IDEF def, magnifies 
5 tunes, or makes the 0 


6 times 
e object, 
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0 then is che diameter of the hair itſelr ; 
but 2 of 
an inch. 


repreſented, excee 


.thort. 


the heavens, Se. and that to a great 


The threads of. 
length of one inch exactly, When it 


finger, till the eye perceives the point has 


obſerve the index is turned juſt once 


a DD 
G > 3 I WIT PENS we 


782 that is, but 288 part of 
S ( that as there 
are 10 large diviſions, and 20 ſmall ones, 


on the mĩcrometer- plate, ſo each of thoſe 
ſmall diviſions are the 26 of , or the 


Iden part of an inch. Thereſore, if, in 


meaſuring any part of an object, you ob- 


ſerve how many of theſe ſmaller diviſions 


are paſſed over by the index, you will 
have ſo many thouſandth parts of an 
inch for the meaſure required. All which 
is ſo plain, that nothing can be ſaid to 
illuſtrate the matter. f 


MICRO PUs, in botany, 


a genus of the 
Syngeneha- 3 ee claſs of 
plants, with a paleaceous receptacle, but 
no pappus or down to the Lede 3 and 
the corolla is of the naked kind, or has 
no radius: the flowers are ſmall, and 
ſtand on the extremities of the branches. 


MICROSCOPE, an optical inſtrument, by 


means whereof "ep minute objects are 
ingly enlarged, and 
are viewed very diſtinctly according to 
the laws of pe Ae ag or reflection. See 
REFRAZTION and REFLECTION. 
Microſcopes are either ſingle pr double ; 
a ſingle microſcope is only a very ſmall 
globule of glaſs, or a ſmall double con- 
vex glaſs, whoſe focal diſtance is very 
A minute object p q (plate 
CLXXII. fig. x, n* 1.) ſeen diſtinctly 
through a ſmall glaſs A E by the eye put 
cloſe to it, appears ſo much greater than 
it would to the naked eye, placed at 'the 


leaſt diſtance * from whence it appears 


ſufficiently diſtin&, as this latter diſtance 
7 L is greater than the former 9E. For 

aving put your eye cloſe to the glaſs EA, 
in order to ſee as much of the object as 
poſſible at one view, remove the object 
Pq to and fro till it appears moſt di- 
ſtinctty, ſuppoſe at the diſtance Eg. Then 
conceiving the glaſs AE to be removed, 
and a thin plate, with a pin - hole in it, to be 


put in its plnce, (ib. ns 2.) the object will 


appear diſtin, and as large as before, 


when ſeen through the glaſs, only not lo 


bright. And in this latter.caſe, it ap- 
pears ſo much greater than it does to the 
naked eye, at the diſtance 9 L, either 
with the pin-hole or without it, as the 
angle pE qis greater than the angle pL g, 
or as the latter diſtance q L is greater than 
the former g E. Since the interpoſition 


of the glaſs has no. other effect than to 
render the appearance diſtin, by help- 
ing the eye to increaſe the retraction of 
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NIN 
+ * the rays in each pencil, it is plain that 
the greater apparent magnitude is entirely 
ovwing to a nearer view than could be 
taken by the naked eye. If the eye be 
ſo perfect as to ſee diitinctly by pencils of 
pegs rays falling upon it, the diftance, 
9, of the object from the glaſs, is then 
the focal diſtance: of the glaſs. Now if 
the glaſs be a ſmall round globule whoſe 
diameter is f of an inch, its focal diſ- 
tance Eq being three quarters of its 
diameter, is 20 of an inch; and if qL 
be eight inches, the uſual diſtance at 
which we view minute objects, this glo- 
bule will magnify at the rate of 8 to 
20 or of 160 to 1. | : 
In microſcopes made with ſingle lenſes, a 
given object placed at their ren 
Roaſts will appear equally diſtinct, if their 
linear apertures be as their focal diſtances. 
nd in_microſcopical lenſes, whoſe focal. 
diſtances are not much longer than half 
an inch, there is no need to contract 
their apertures, for procuring diſtinct 
viſion 5 the pupil itſelf being ſmall 
enough to exclude the exterior ſtraggling 
rays. But in ſmaller lenſes, where aper- 
tures are neceſſary, to preſerve the ſame 
degree of diftinne(ſs, their diameters 
mult be as their focal diſtances and then 
the apparent brightneſs will decreaſe in a 
duplicate ratio of their focal diſtances, 
fo that by uſing ſmaller glaſſes the ap- 
parent magnitude and the obſcurity of 
the object will both increaſe in the ſame 
ratio. 1 
A double microſcope is compoſed of two 
convex glaſſes 255 at E and L. (ibid. 
fig. 2.) The glaſs L next the object PQ 
is very ſmall and very much convex, 
and conſequently its focal diſtance LF is 
very ſhort; the diſtance LQ'of the 
ſmall object PQ, is but a little greater 
than LF; ſo that the image Þq, may 
be formed at a great diſtance from the 
glaſs, and conſequently may be much 


greater than the object itſelf, This 


picture pq being viewed through a con- 
vex eye - glaſs AE, whoſe focal diſtance 
is q E, appears diſtinſt, Now the ob- 
Wt appears magnified upon two ac- 


counts; firſt, becauſe if we viewed its 


picture p q with the na'ced eye, it would 
appear as much greater than the object, 
at the ſame diſtance, as it really is greater 
than the object, or as much as L is 
eater than LQ and ſecondly, becauſe 
this picture appears magnified through 
the eye - glaſs as much as the leaſt diſtance 
at which it can be ſeen diſtinctly with 


Ld 


+ . 
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the naked eye, is greater than 9 E, the 


of it upon the ſhar 
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focal diſtance of the eye - glaſs. For ex- 


N if this latter ratio be 5 to 1 


and the former ratio of, Lg to L. de 


20 to 1, then upon both accounts. the 


object will appear 5; times 20, or 100 


times greater than to the naked eye. 

To fit theſe microſcopes to ſhort-ſight- 
ed eyes, the glaſſes E and L mult be 
placed a little nearer together; ſo that 
the rays of each pencil may not emerge 


parallel, but may fall diverging upon the 


eye; and then the apparent magnitude 
will be altered a little, but ſcarce ſenſibly. 


To make glaſi-globules for MicRoOscopss. 


Mr. Butterfield, in the Philqſophical ⁵⁶ 
Tranſactions, no 141, ſays, he hac 
tried ſeveral ways of making glaſs-glo- | 


bules of the bigneſs of great pin- heads 
and leſs, as in the flame of a candle 


made of tallow or wax; but that the. 
beſt ſort of flame for making them clear 


and without 8 was that of a lamp 


made with rectified ſpirit of wine, Where 
inſtead of a cotton - wick, he made uſe of 
fine ſilver · wire, doubled up and down 
like a ſkein of thread. Then having 
prepared ſome fine glaſs, beaten to pow - 
der and waſhed very clean, he took a little 
point of a , filver- 
needle wetted with ſpittle, and held it in 
the flame, turning it about till it melted” 


ayd became quite round, but no longer, 


for fear of burning it. The art lies in 
giving the globule an exact roundneſs, 
which can only be learned by experience. 
When a great many globules are thus 
formed, he rubs them clean with a ſoft 
leather. 


as they are broad, he doubles. them up 
into the form of a ſquare, , and punches 
a fine hole through the middle of them: 
and having rubbed off the bur about 
the holes with a whetſtone, and blacked 


the inſides of the plates with the ſmoke _ a 4 
of a candle, he places a globule between 
the two holes, and tacks the plates to- 


gether with two or 2 5 TY 
e tries how they magnify ſmall objects z 
and keeps the beſt of them . 
Dr. Hook uſed to take a very clear piece 
of glaſs, and to draw it out into lon 


threads in a lamp; then he held thele: 


threads in the flame till they run into 


round globules hanging to the end of the 


threads. Then having fixt the globules 


with ſealing wax to the end of à ſtick, 
ſo that the threads ſtood upwards, he 


ground off the ends of the threads upon 
12 H 2 a Whet 


Then having ſeveral . ſmall A 
pieces of thin braſs-plates, twice as long i 
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ſmooth metal-plate with a little putty. 


MI. Stephen Gray, in the Philoſophical 


*Franſattions, n“ 221, 223, fays, that 


for want of a ſpirit- lamp, he laid a ſmall 


particle” of glaſs, about the bigneſs of 
the intended globule, upon the end of a 
charcoal; and by the help of a blaſt- 


pipe, with the flame of a candle, he ſoon 


melted it into'a globule; By this means 
he made them indifferently clear, and 


the ſmalleſt very round ; but the larger 


by reſting upon the coal, were a little 

fatted,” and 1 

that fide! Therefore he was wont to 
rind and poliſh” them upon a- braſs 


Plate; till he reduced them to hemi- 
Jpheres., But he found that the ſmall 
round globules, ' beſides that they mag- 


nified more, ſhewed objects more diſtinct 


than the hemiſpheres. 


Mr. Wilſon's pocket - microſcope, has 
nine different magnifying glaſſes, eight 
of which may be uſed with two different 
jinſtruments, for the better applying them 
to various objects. One of theſe inſtru- 


ments is repreſented by A A BB (ibid. 


fig. 3. n* 1.) and is made of ivory cr 


"braſs 7 it has three thin braſs-plates at E, 
"and a ſpiral ſpring of ſteel- wire H within 


it; to one of the thin plates of braſs is 
fixed a piece of leather F, with a ſmall 
furrow 8 

which it is fixed : 


both in the leather and braſs to 
one end of this 


inſtrument is hi crew D, with a con- 


ver glaſs C, placed in 
the other end of the inſtrument there is 

2 hollow ſcrew o o; wherein any of the 
magnifying glaſſes, M, (ib. no 2.) are 
ſerewed when they are to be made uſe of. 


in the end of it: In 


The nine different magnifying glaſſes are 


all ſet in ivory, eight of which are ſet in 


the manner expreſſed at M. The great- 
- eſt magnifier is marked upon the ivory 

wherein it is ſet,” with n“ 1. and ſo on 
to no 3; the ninth glaſs is not marked, 
but is fet in the manner of a little barrel- 
box of ivory, as at b. (ib. no 3.) At ee, 
is a flat piece of ivory, (ib. no 4.) where · 


of there are eight belonging to this mi- 


; croſcope, tho any one may have as many 


as he pleaſes ; in each of them are three 


holes /, wherein three or more objects 
Arte placed between two thin glaſſes, or 
pieces of talc, when they are to be uſed 
With the greater magnifiers. 
Pe uſe of this inſtrument AABB is 
this: Having taken the handle W from 


4 


mee inflrument (ib. no g. ) and ſcrewed it 


| _ Fes} . 
a whetſtone, and poliſhed them upon a 


received 'a roughneſs on 


_ wheel, D, which bein 


H ' 


M1C 


upon the button 8 in 10 1. take eng of g 


your flat pieces of ivory ee, or ſliders, 
and ſlide it betwixt the two thin plates of 


braſs at E, through the hody of the mi- 


croſcope, ſo that the object you intend 
to look upon be juſt in the middle; re- 
marking that you put that ſide of the 
late ee, where the braſs rings are, 
artheſt from the end AA: then you 
are to ſcrew into o (the hollow ſcrew 


in the end of your microſcape) the 4d, 
ath, Sc. magnifying glaſs M; which 


being done, put the end A A cloſe to 
your eye, and while you are looking 


through your magnifying glaſs upon the 


object, you are to ſcrew in or out the 
long ſcrew D, which moving round 


upon the leather F, held tight to it by 


the ſpiral wire H, will bring your object 
to the true. diſtance ; which you will 


know by ſeeing it clearly and diſtinctly: 


after this manner may be ſeen all tranſ- 
parent objects, duſts, liquids, chryſtals 
of ſalts, ſmall inſets, Sc. 


The other inſtrument (ib. n“ 5.) is made 


of braſs, with joints PPP to turn eaſily 


any way, and with a ſmall pair of tongs 


GG, Which open at the points K, by 
preſſing together the two heads of the 
pins II, for taking up of objects. At 
the other end of theſe tongs G G, is 
ſcrewed on a piece of black wood H, 
with a piece of ivory ſet into it, for 
placing opake objects on, according to 
their difference of colour. Upon the end 
L there is a ſcrew, upon which the glaſs 
5 (n*-3.) ſet in the barrel-box, may be 
ſcrewed. When the other glaſſes are to 


- be uſed, there is a ring R of braſs to be 


ſcrewed on the end L, into which ring all 


the other glaſſes M, may be ſcrewed. 80 


when any object is taken up in the point 


of the tongs K, or laid upon the other 


end H, it may very eaſily be applied to 


the true focal diſtance of any of the 
glaſſes M, by the help of the joints PPP, 


and by means of the ſcrew C, with the 
A regulated by a 
ſpring N, will bring the objects to the 
exact diſtance for diſtin viſion. _ 


The glaſs. placed in the manner of 2 


barrel-box at 6, (ib. no z.) is only to be 
uſed with the braſs-inſtrument, or in 
our own hand, being the leaſt magnifier, 
or greater objects, ſuch as flies and com- 


mon inſets, &c. remembering to put 
the hole 6 next to your 2 


The 1 Mr. A SED hos 1 
trived a microſcope, which may e 
aan "either 
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lenſes, and that for opake as well as 
tranſparent objects. 


Being taken out of the, box Y Y, and n by the lens 8, ſupported hy the 
The don of wing this microſcope 
with fingle lenſes, is of 
e ſcrew ö; the body of the compound microſcope mult be taken 
| out of its collar c, Tt 

„ in the ſame; the Rem, , muſt 


fitted for obſervation, it ſtands as in 
plate CLXXIII, the bottom of the 


pillar. A. being fixed in the ſocket a, and 


faſtened by x. þ,; the. body 
the microſcope, B, fixed in the collar c 3 


and the illuminator, C, placed under- 
neath the ſtage at. d. ADL 0 


If an object in an ivory-flider is to be 
viewed, the apparatus D is to be fixed 


in the center of the ſtage E. This done, 
ſuch a magnifier, F, as. is moſt. proper 


in proportion to the ſize of the object, 
is to be applied to the end of the tube e: 
ſuppoſe. the magnifier nꝰ x, be uſed, the 
upper edge of the collar F mult be, ſet 
to the ſame number on the pillar A; and 


if not perfectly diſtin, the button g 


mult be ſcrewed tight; and then, by a 


turn or two of the button h, it is adjuſted 
to the focus with the greateſt exaCtnels : 


and ſo of the. other magnifiers. But 
when the object is placed above or be- 


to the number on the pillar A; but the 


pillar G, that carries the object, is to be 


moved higher or lower, till the object is 
ſeen nearly diſtinct, and then it is to be 
. adjuſted as before. | 
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laid on the ſtage, Where they will be 


/ this : the body of 


he apparatus D 
turned over the ſtage, to ſupport the 


_ magnifiers ; the braſs-plate I, with a 
hole to receive the illuminator, C, muſt 


7 be fixed in the center of the ſtage; all 


1 


the magnifiers, except V, ſcrew in un- 
derneath the tem Y; but this, and all 


© Others with covers, ferew..in above it. 


Ws a ſilver-ſpeculum, u 


led in this ap- 


= 


8 ,paratus and & is a forceps, to take up 


1 


an : object with. ; WE OE \ 
Double reflecting MicRoscork, in uſe, at 


preſent, is an alteration and improve- 


went by Mr. Culpepper apd Mr, Scarlet, 


of Mr. Marſhal's large double micro- 


ſcope; than which it is leſs cumberſome, 


Whenever the 1ſt, ad, or zd magnifier 


is uſed, the cone H muſt be placed at the 
bottom of the ſtage, whereby the object 
is rendered much more diſtinct. And to 


fave the trouble of often ſcrewing and un- 
ſerewing the magnißers, let three or four 


of them be ſcrewedo the plate I, which 


| llides in the dove-tail of the plate K. 


If the object to be viewed be a fiſh, 


# may be managed with much more eaſe, 

neath the ſtage, no regard. muſt be had and! | gl 

the pable of ſhewing objects in a clearer and 

more pleaſing manner. The body. of 

this microſcope, AA A A, being a large 
tube, is ſupported by three brals-pillars 


by means of a reflected light, is ca- 


3b, riüng from a wooden pedeſtal C; 
in which pedeſtal there is a Drawer D, to 


hold the object - glaſſes, and other parts f 
the apparatus. Rh 
1 K | 


efler tube ee, ſlides into the greater, 


and ſends from its bottom another tube 
much ſmaller than itſelf, , with a male 
ſerew at the end thereof, whereon to ſcrew 


. the objeR-glaſs or magnifier. There are 


place its tail over the hole at the end of 


the braſs-plate L; and then by ſlipping 


zit will be fixed under the bottom of the 


microſcope. Frogs, &c. muſt be placed 


in the glaſs-tube M. The braſs- cup N, 
with a glaſs- bottom, is made to contain 
any fluid for viewing aquatic objects: 
and to ſecure any object for obſervation, 
e it between the glaſſes in the 
box O. 


Theſe are the parts for viewing tranſ- 
parent objects; and thoſe { of opake ones 


A423 


five of theſe magnifiers, numbered , 2, 


3, 4, 5, Which numbers are alſo marked 


- on the inner tube, to direct whereabout 
the button 7 into the ſlit æ on the ſtage, 


to place it according to the magnifier 


higher or 


are a filver-ſpeculum, which ſcrews into 


the end of the braſs-cylinder P, at /: and 


here the fourth, fifth, and fixth are the 


moſt. proper magnifiers. Moſt inſects 
may be confined by the forceps m, at 
the end of the ſteel- wire Q or, on the 


made uſe of: but if then it fits not the 
eye exactly, ſlide the inner tube gently 
| 3 or turn the ſcrew of the - 
magnifier gradually till the object ap- 
is a round braſs- plate 
With ſeveral holes for placing objects in, 


pears diſtinct. 


but two holes are commonly reſerved for 
ſmall concave-glaſſes, whereon to place 
à drop of any liquid, in order to view 
the animalcules, 
piece of white ivory, and a piece of black 
ebony, of the ſame ſize and ſhape a thbe 
holes for objects: the ivory is to put 
oOpäke objects on that are black, and the 
ebony is to receive ſuch as are white ; 


c. There is alſo a 


by which contrariety. of colours they wo 


point a, To view objects by candle -light, 


pos them on the piece R, which muſt 


— [T=— 


tte object to be viewed. 
cConvex lens, which ſerves, to tranſmit the 
ght of a candle or ſun-ſhine upon any 
opake object which is placed on the ivory | 
or ebony for examination. 
The ſolar or camera obſcura Mickoscore, 


. Wy "Hibs 
Rags "1 


MIC 


be ſeen more clear! bu ig a concave 
; oking gel, which reflects the light of 
à cand 


e, or the ſky, KR upwards on 


depends on the ſun-ſhine,” and muſt be 


made uſe of in a darkened chamber, as 


its name implies. This inſtrument con- 


_ fiſts of ſeveral parts, wiz. A (plate 
* CLXXIV. fig. 2.) a ſquare frame of 
© mahogany to be fixed to the ſhutter of 
_ a window, by m 
To this frame is applied a circular collar 


ans of the ſcrews 1, 1. 


of the ſame wood, with a groove on its 


. . ang} © on the outſide, denoted by 


2, 3. This collar is connected by a 


© cat-gut to the pully 4 on the upper part, 

which is turned round by the bla 5 
* within. On one part of the collar, on 
tze outſide, is faſtened, by hinges, a 


looking-glaſs G, in a proper frame, to 


chich is fixed the jointed wire 6, 7; by 


which means, and the ſcrew H 8, it may 


be made to ſtand in an angle more or 


leſs inclined to the frame. In the mid- 


dle of the collar is fixed a tube of braſs 
C, near two inches in diameter; the 
end of which, on the outſide, has a con- 
ven lens 5 to collect the Aun-beams 


thrown on it by the glaſs G, and con- 


verging them towards a focus in the 
other part, where D is a tube ſliding in 
and out to adjuſt the object to a due diſ- - 
tance from the focus. To the end G of 
another tube F, is ſcrewed one of Wilſon's 
ſingle pocket-microſcopes, containing the 
object to. be magnified in a flider ; and 


by the tube F, ſliding on the ſmall end 


FE of the tube D, it is brought to a due 


focal diſtance. 


The ſun's rays being directed by the 
looking glaſs through the tube upon the 
object, the image or picture of the object 

is thrown diſtinctly and beautifully upon 
a ſcreen of white paper, or a white linnen 
ſheet, placed at ſome diſtance to receive 


the ſame; and may be magnified to a 


ſize beyond the 1 of thoſe who . 


have not ſeen it. For the farther off the 


ſereen is moved, the larger will the 


object appear, inſomuch that a louſe may 


be magnified to the length of five or fix 


eet, or even a great deal more :, but it 
is more diſtint when not enlarged to 
above half that ſize, N 


{rojo} MM f 
This inſtrument has been contrived very 


is a plano- 


of is ſcrewed the tube GI 
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commodiouſly in ſeveral different forms; 


but we ſhall here illuſtrate the following 


by a diagram. AR (ibid. no 2.) is a 


ſection of the window-ſhutter of à dark 
room, CD of the frame containing 2 


ſcioptrie ball EF ; in the forepart where. 
: WO, GO, » at one 
end of which is a lens GH, which, by 

converging the ſun-beams into a narrow 
compaſs, does ſtrongly enlighten the 

ſmall object ab, placed on a flip of glaſs, 
or otherwiſe, in the part of the tube NQ, 


 whereaſlit is made on each fide for that 


purpoſe. Within "this tube there ſlides 


another, LM, which contains a ſmall 


magnifying lens mr. By moving the 
exterior tube, IHK, one way and the 
other, the glaſs G H will be brought to 
receive the rays of the ſun directly, and 
will therefore moſt intenſely illuminate 
the object ab. The other tube, LM, 
being flid backwards and forwards, will 
adjuſt the diſtance of the ſmaller lens mr, 
ſo that the image of the object ab ſhall 
be made very diſtin, on the oppoſite 
ſide of the room at OP ; and the mag- 
nitude of the image will be to that of 5 
object, as its diſtance from the lens mr 
is to the diſtance of the object from it, as 


is evident from the figure. 
Thus, for example; ſuppoſe the focal dil- 
tance of the lens r to be one inch r, 
and let the diſtance at which it is placed 


from the object be 1, 1 2 d; then, if the 
lens be double and equally convex, as 


. the diſtance of the image will be 
——=f 2110; therefore the image will 
be 110 times larger than the object in its 
linear dimenſions, and o 110g 1210 
times larger in ſurface; and in ſolidity it 
will be 110 x 110 * 110= 13331000 
times larger than the object. 
Fhis is the moſt entertaining of any; 
and, perhaps, the moſt capable of mak- 
ing diſcoveries in objects that are not too 
opake, as it ſhews them much larger 
than can be done any other way. Such 
too as have no ſkill in drawing, may, by 
this contrivance, eaſily ſketch out the ex. 
act figure of any object they have a mind 
to preſerve a picture j. 
The MiCROSCOPE for opake objetts, reme- 
dies the inconvenience of having the dark 
| fide of an object next the eye, which has 
hitherto been an unſurmountable obſtruc- 
tion to the making obſervations of 2 
} 1 e degree 0 
objects with any confiderabl | 528 i 
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_ " enaftneſs or ſatisfaction : and wotwith- MID. HEAVEN, the point of the ecliptic 


ſtanding ways have been tried to point 
* n object from the ſun or a 
candle, by a convex-glaſs placed on the 
fide thereof; yet the rays from either can 
be thrown upon it in ſuch an acute angle 
only, that they ſerve to give a confuſed 
lare, but are inſufficient to afford a 
lear and perfect view of the object. But 
in this new microſcope, by means of a 
concave ſpeculum of filver, highly po- 
liſhed, in whoſe center a magnifying lens 
is placed, ſo direct and ſtrong a light is 
reflected upon the object, that it may be 


_ pleaſure. . 
Catoptric Micxoscorg. Though micro- 


have been vaſtly improved as to their 


attended with ſuch great inconvenien- 
cies, that their application to many arts, 
in which they might be very convenient, 
is not ſo common as might be expected. 
There is a catoptric microſcope deſcribed 
in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, n? 442. 
which remedies moſt of the defects of 
the others, and is made on the model of 
the newtonian teleſcope. | 
ſcope magnifies from the diſtance of nine 
to twenty-four inches. The manner of 
uling this inſtrument as a microſcope 
is this: when it is fixed on its ſtand, 
the ſmall ſpeculum A. (plate CLXXIV. 
fig. 1.) mult be thruſt home in its ſli 
der, in the inſide of the mouth of the 
inſtrument B, and the ſcrew C turned 
till'the index D cuts one of the numbers 
at M; then the mouth of the inſtrument 

B mult be removed from the object the 
diſtance in inches expreſſed by that num- 
ber, and be directed towards the object, 
by looking through the hole in the great 
ſpeculum; the tube that holds the eye - 
52 being taken off, and adjuſting it 
y means of two racks E and E, in ſuch 
manner, that the image of the object may 
be viſible in the middle of the little ſpe- 


culum: then the tube F, holding the 


eye-glaſs, muſt be ſcrewed on, and the 
mall eye-hole in the little braſs-plate, 
which turns on a pivot, applied. 

N. B. As the ſame adjuſtment of the ſpe- 
culum will not ſuit all eyes, the ſcrew C 


muſt be turned round to the right or left 


a little, till the object appears diſtin&. 
This inſtrument, beſides its uſe as a mi- 


crolcope, is convertible into a gregorian 


teleſtope, by chauging the ſmall ſpecu · 
lum for one of 2 different focus. 


examined with all imaginable eaſe and 


ſcopes compoſed of refracting glaſſes only 
effe&ts of magnifying, yet they have been 


This micro- 


that culminates, . or in which it cuts the 
_ meridian. f; Sod 5 
MIDDLEBURG, the capital city of Zea- 
land, one of the United Provinces, ſitu- 
ated in the iſland of Walcherin, twenty- 
_ fix miles north-eaſt of Bruges, 


MinDLEBURG, a caſtle of dutch Flanders, 


eight miles north-eaſt of Bruges. - | 
MIDDLEHAM, or Mip HAM, a market- 
. town in the north riding of Yorkſhire... 
MIDDLESEX, a county of England, im 
which London, the metropolis, ſtands ; 
it is twenty - four miles long, and only” 
fourteen broad, and is bounded by Hert- 
fordſhire, on the north; by the river Lea, 
which divides it from Eſſex, on the eaſt; 
by the river Thames, which ſeparates it 
from Surry, on the ſouth; and by the 
brook Coln, which divides it from Buck - 
inghamſhire, on the weſt. See the article 
Loxpox. | | | 
MIDDLE WICH, a market-town of Che- 
ſhire, fifteen miles eaſt of Cheſter. 
MIDHURST, a borough-town of Suſſex, 


ten miles north of Chicheſter ; which - 


ſends two members to parliament. 
MIGRATION, the paſſage or removal of 
a thing out of one ſtate into another, See 
TRANSMIGRATION and PASSAGE. 
„ the capital of the Milaneſe, or 
dutchy of Milan, in Italy: eaſt long. g? 
30', north lat. 45025 | | 
MILAZZO, or MELAZZ0, a port-town 
of Sicily, thirty miles north-weſt of 
Meſlina.- 
MILBORN-yo&rT, a borough-town of So- 
merſetſhire, twenty-five miles ſouth of 


Bath. It ſends two members to parlia- : 
ment. : 


MILDENHALL, a market-town of Suf- 
folk, ten miles north-weſt of Bury. 1 
MILE, mille paſſus, a meaſure of length or 
diſtance, containing eight furlongs, Sc. 
See the article MEASURE. 
The engliſh ſtatute - mile Is fourſcore 
chains, or 1760 yards; that is, 3280 feet. 
See CHAIN, YARD, and Foor. ies 
We ſhall here give a table of the miles 
in uſe among the principal nations of 
Europe, in geometrical paces, 60,000 of 
which make a degree of the equator. . 


Geometrical paces. 

Mile af Ruſſia | 750 

Of Italy 1000 
of England | 12:0 

of Scotland and Ireland _. 1500 

Old league of France 1500 

The ſmall league, ibid. 2000 

The mean league, ibid. 250 


The 
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MIL 
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MILFORD-HAVEN, the moſt commo- 
dious harbour in Great- Britain, ſituated 
in the ſouth-weſt part of Pembrokeſhire 
in Wales, at the north entrance of the 
Briſtol- channel. | ad 
MILIARY, in general, ſomething reſem- 
bling millet-ſeeds. See MiLLET. 
Anatomiſts give the name miliary-glands 
to numerous ſpherical bodies, each with 
an excretory duct, found in the noſe, the 
"eye-lids, the ears, the nipples, under the 
- ” arm-pits, and in the cutis of the penis 
. © and ferotum, the pudenda of women, 
and about the anus: but they are found 
do vary extremely, both as to ſize and 
number, in different perſons ; and Hei- 
fer, Boerhaave, Ruyſch, and others, de- 
„clare, that theſe globoſe bodies are not 
true glands, but only certain ſeeretory 
bas Hom the arteries of the ſkin ; which 
© either from the denſity of the cuticle in 
thole parts, or from the thickneſs of the 
matter contained in them, becoming ob- 
ſtructed, are thereby formed into theſe 
tubercles. | | 
M1L1AaRY-FEVER, a malignant fever, fo 
called from the eruption of certain puſ- 
tules reſembling millet-ſeeds, 
It begins with a flight ſhivering, ſuc- 
- ceeded by heat and Jolis of ſtrength, ſome- 
times even to faintnets ; there is a ſtrait · 
nels and anxiety about the breaſt, at- 
* * tended with deep ſighs, reftleſineſs, and 
« diſturbed ſteep; and to theſe ſueceed a 
roughnef of the ſkin like that of a gooſe, 
and a great number of pultules appear, 
ſometimes. white and ſometimes red, or 
both together, of the fize of millet or 
muſtard-ſeed. Thay firſt beſet the neck, 
then the breaſt and b#ck, and atterwards 
the arms and hands: and when theſe ap- 
| pear, the other ſymptoms gradually go 


? 


ing a ſtinking ichor. Thele puſtules ap- 
pear on the third, fourth, ſeventh, or 

ometimes not till the fourteenth day. 
The principal intention of cure, 1s to 
expel and keep out the morbific matter 
which forms the puſtules; for it is often 
fatal when the puttules diſappear, and 
cannot he driven out again. Bleeding 

. * 


off; the pultules ripening, and contain- 


ſhoulcd be cautiouſly uſed ; and the pa. 
2 tient ſhould not rite out of bed, or con. 
tinue long in an ere poſture, for fear of 
- fainting, or ftriking the puſtules in: 
analeptic medicines are neceſſary to keep 
| up the ſpirits ; and to theſe may be add. 
ed, according to circumſtances, gentle 
diaphoretics. Some greatly commend 
diaphoretic antimony, For pool the 
| diſcharge of the puſtules, and to take off 
a delirium ; the doſe being a ſcruple 
every ſixth hour. Hoffman recommends 
bliſters, applied to the legs, for the fame 
purpoſe. | | | 
Hamilton's method of cure is to give the 
teſtaceous powders, which keep up a mo- 
_ derate warmth, abſorb the acidizy of the 
blood, and promote a breathing ſweat : 
take of powder of crab's claws and ſper- 
ma: ceti, each one ſcruple; of ſaffron, 
five grains; and of the pectoral ſyrup as 
much as is ſufficient to make into a bolus, 
to be taken every fixth hour. Bliſters 
are alſo neceſſary through the whole 
courſe. : 

MILITANT, or Cfturcu-MILITANT, 
denotes the body of chriſtians while here 
on earth. See the article Cyurca. 

MILITARY , ſomething belonging to the 
ſoldiery or militia. 

MILITARY ARCHITECTURE, the ſame 
with fortification. SeeFoRTIF1CATION. 


\ 
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- MILITARY ART, the ſcience or art of mak- 


ing or ſuſtaining war to advantage. 

MILITARY COLUMN, among the Romans. 
See the article COLUMN. 

MILITARY TESTAMENT. See the article 
TESTAMENT. | | 

MILITARY WAYS, vie militares, the large 
roman roads which Agrippa procured to 
be made through the empire in Auguſtus's 
time, for the marching of troops and 
conveying of carriages. - Thele were 
paved from the gates of Rome, to the 
utmoſt limits of the empire. See RoaD. 

MILITIAyin general, denotes the body 
of ſoldiers, or thoſe who make profeſſion 
of arms. | 

In a more reſtrained ſenſe, militia de- 
notes . the trained bands of a town or 


. * * 2 


to regular or ſtated troops. 
For the direction and command of the 
militia, the king conſtitutes lords-lieu- 
tenants of each county. 5 
MILIUM, MILLET. See MILLET. 
MILK, lac, a weft known animal 
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women, and the udders of other animals, 


for the nouriſhment of their young. 


Milk, according to Boerhaave, is a liquor 


prepared from the aliment chewed in the 
mouth, digeſted in the ſtomach, pgr- 
fected by the force and juices' of the in- 


teſtines, aud elaborated by means of the 


meſentery and its gland and juices, and 
the juices of the — duct. 


teries, heart, lungs, and juices, and be- 


an to be aſſimilated; yet may ſtill be 


ö Pad ſeparate and diſcharged out of the 


and barren women, in mothers 
Whence every ſuch animal con- 


body. And thus by their own milk, pre- 
pared from the proper matter of the 


chyle, all the known lactiferous animals 


are nouriſhed, both male and female. 


For milk is always prepared from chyle 


as well in men as in women, in virgins 
and 
nurſes. 
ſiſts, is nouriſhed, and lives on its own 


proper milk; and from this alone pre- 


3 


pares all the other parts, both the ſolid 
and fluid, by means of the vital actions. 
It is alfo certain that many live for years 
by feeding on milk alone, and perform 
all the actions of life, and have all the 
ſolid and fluid parts of their bodies per- 
fectly elaborated : the ſerum, therefore, 
the blood, the lymph, the ſpirits, bones, 


It has 
| undergone ſome actions of the veins, ar- 


cartilages, membranes, and veſſels, pro- 


ceed from milk; and milk muſt con- 
tain in itſelf the matter of all the parts 
of the human body. Milk approaches 
nearer to an animal nature than chyle. 


See CHYLE and CHYLIFICATION. - 


If milk be good, and ſuffered to reſt in 
a clean veſſel, it firſt appears uniformly 
white; then throws up a white, thick, 
unctuous cream to it ſurface, and re- 
mains ſomewhat bluiſh below. The 
milks of all the known animals have 
theſe properties alike. The human milk 
is very ſweet and thin, the next is that 


_ of aſſes, then that of mares, then of goats, 


and laſtly of cows: whence it is pre- 
ſcribed in this order to conſumptive per- 
ſons, of weak viſcera, The rennet pre- 
pared of the juices of ſuch creatures as 
chew the cud being mixed with miik, co- 


agulates it into an uniform maſs, which 


may be cut with a knife, and it thus 


ſpontaneouſly ſeparates into whey and 
re, it 


curds ; if long boiled over the 
lofes its more fluid parts, and condenſes 
into a butyraceous and cheeſy maſs. See 


the articles Bur rER, CURDs, CREAM, 


CHEESE, c. 
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M1IUL 
It may be ſhewn from reaſon, without 
the evidence of experience, that milk is 
an efficacious remedy in diſorders of the 
breaſt. But it is to be obſerved, that all 
milks are not of the ſame kind, and of 
the ſame efficacy for all purpoſes : ſince, 
according to the diverſity of animals and 
their reſpective foods, they are poſſeſſed 


of different and pecu iar qualities which 
are to be conſidered apart. Firſt, then, 


J parts " 


aſſes - milk, which was always greatly 


eſteemed by the antients, contains a great ; 
deal of ſweet ſerum, but a very imall 


quantity of earthy, caſeous, and pingui- 
ous ſubſtance, for which reaſon it is not 
eaſily coagulated, and, conſequently, but 
very unfit for butter and cheeſe, | Its 
whey is aſtringent, laxative, moiſtening, 
and-proper for correcting the acrimony 
of the humours, © Goats-milk does not 
contain ſo large a quantity of whey ag 
that of aſſes, nor is it of 16 laxative and 
aſtringent a nature, but of a thicker con- 
ſiſtence. And, as goats eat the leaves 
of trees wh'ch contain ſomething of a re- 
ſinous quality, their milk is very effica- 
cious for the conſolidation of ſuppurated . 
Cows:milk is more pinguious, 
contains a large quantity of earth, but 


leſs whey, for which reaſon it generally - 


jelds a great deal of butter and chee!'e. 
his ſpecies of milk is of a temperating, 
nutritive, and conlolidating virtue. Wo- 
men's milk, for medicinal purpoſes, is 


preferable to all others; for it is the 


{weetelt of them all, and its nutritive 
quality is ſufficiently obſervable in in- 
fants. The virtues of milk are alſo dif- 
ferent, according to the diverſity of herbs 
and paſturage, which animalseat. Hence 
milk in the ſpring is highly ſalutary, 
becau'e at that time the vegetables abound 
with temperate juices z — milk in 
the winter is accounted leſs ſalutary, be- 
cauſe the animals feed on hay and ſtraw. 
According to Quincy, milk is very pro- 
to alter a ſharp thin blood into a 
craſis more ſoft, balſamic, and nutritive; 
and in the conſtitutions, where it agrees 


in the firſt paſſages, it cannot hut be pro · 
per for ſuch an end, as being already pre- 


pared into nouriſhment as far as is re- 
quired for its admiſſion into the blood. 
Where milk of what kind ſoever 1s or- 
dered in conſumptions, and as a reſtora- 
tive, it is with very good reaſon joined 
with the teſtacea, and ſuch things as are 
proper to deſtroy acidities. As for the 
difference of milks from the different 
creatures which produce them there ſeem 
12 1 | 8 | _ 
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.- Rance and molt nutritive of all. 
uůlſe of thele there is a great deal in being 


orders from MILK. 
very troubleſome and dangerous to wo- 
men in their lying- in, and ſubjects them 
The milk 


MI I. 


and manner of living, as to any ſpecific 


difference in the creatures themſelves. 
That which is moſt common in our food, 


cow's milk, ſeems to be of the moſt ſub- 
In the 


more or leis accuſtomed to any particu- 
Jar lort; for at firſt, with many, it is. 
frequently purgative, but this 0 
continue. In ſhort, experience is the beſt 
uide in theſe courles, and phyſicians of 
the belt {kill and penetration ſometimes 


are diſappointed-in their expectation from 
There are ſome other inten- 
tions for which milk courles are directed 
beſides that of a reſtorative:; for they are 


their ule. 


one into frequently as correctors and 


tweetners, but they are not to be truſted 


to in ſuch cales, although they certainly 


are good helps together with more eifec- | 


tual means. 


Dr. Cheyne recommends a milk and ſeed- 


diet with water for drink, as the ſureſt 


. preſervative againſt diteaſes, and cure of 


- 
| D 
- 


them. See GOUF, PaLsY, Sc. 


to many paintul dilorders. 
tever happens on the third or fourth day 
from delivery, and ariles from ay 

jection of milk in the breaſts, . 
quently extend to the arm-pits 
the pain is ſometimes violent. 


'ver generally continnes a day or two, 
and ends ſpontaneouſly, by the benefit of 


nature, in coptous fweats, which are pro- 


portionable to the cold fits or preceding 


rigours. There may ſometimes be oc- 


caſion for hot diluents and gentle dia- 


phoretics : the patient ſnould uſe a ſlen- 
der diet, and put the child often to the 


breaſt; but it ſhe does not deſign to give 


ſuck, a ſlender diet, teſtaceous powders, 


and diaphoretics will be more neceſſary ;. 


and the breaſt ſhould be drawn by ſome 


proper perſon. If the flux of the lochia | 
be too iparing, it ſhould be promoted. 


If the pain is great, the lochia commonly 


fiop ; but flow again when it ceaſes. To 


prevent the inſpiſſation of the milk, the 


=breaits may be embrocated with warm 
Jinſeed-oil, or oil of tweet almonds, or 


the leaves of red cabbage may be laid 
thereto. If the ſever is very acute and 
hot, and an inflamination of the breaſts 


is feared, it will be proper to bleed. 
Women commonly put double cloths 


dip iu brandy, under the arm- pits, to 
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as much owing to their different food 


ots not 


The milk is often 
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drive back the milk. See the article 


INFLAMMATORY FEVER. 
A. too great thinneſs of the milk is a 


common complaint with nurſes: this is 
to be laid-ſometimes to the diet, ſome- 


times to the concoction, and ſometimes 
to the unnatural tenuity of the humours. 
In this caſe the milk is ſometimes per- 
fectly watry, and the child is thrown into 
an atrophy by it. The remedies for this 
are a change of diet, and a purging of 
the prime vie, by ſome gentle cathar- 
tic, and afterwards a ſtrengthening of 
them, by bitters and ftomachic medi- 
cines: ſometimes it is alſo neceſſary to 
evacuate the ſerous humours, by the com- 
mon phlegmagogues, ſuch as jalap in 
proper doſes, with a little powdered gin- 
ger, which is an excellent corrective 
for it. 


The milk is ſometimes ſalt to the taſte, 


and ſometimes of a bilious yellow colour, 
and theſe diſtemperatures of it uſually 
throw-the child into colics, diarrhoeas, vo- 
mitings, cutaneous eruptions with ſcabs, 
ſometimes ablolute ulcerations, and 
ſometimes into fevers. In this caſe the 
nurſe is to take the abſorbents and ni- 
trous medicines with intermediate purges; 
but during the courſe of taking theſe 
remedies, and for ſome time afterwards, 
the diet muſt be under ſome regulations, 
particularly ſalt foods are to avoided, 
and all acids, aromatics, and ſtrong 
liquors either wholly let alone, or taken 
very ſparingly : the perſon muſk carefully 
avoid all violent paſſions of the mind, as 
anger, fear, and the. like, and abſtain 
from all violent emotions of the body. 


A contrary extreme to the thinneſs and 


watry appearance of the milk is a mu- 
cous thickneſs of it: this is principally 
troubleſome and dangerous to the parent, 
as it is apt to bring on tumours and nodes 
of the breaſt. The method of treatment 
in this caſe is to give gentle alexiphar- 
mics for ſome days: then the gentle 
laxative medicines. in ſmall doſes, and 
finally allow a moderate uſe of wine, 

- Deficiency of milk is alſo a very com- 
mon complaint, and it is in ſome caſes 
abſolute z there being no milk at all de- 
rived into the breaſts; in others, it is only 
a partial one; there being ſome milk, 
though not enough to ſupply the child 
with nouriſhment, A total deficiency of 
milk - moſt frequently happens to thoſe 
who have their tirſt child when ſomewhat 
advanced in years, and to ſuch as are 0 


a choleric diſpolition ; but a partial de- 


ficiency 
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ficieney of it is often owing to a ſaltneſs 


of the ſerum, and ſometimes to the want 


of nouriſhments, and often is brought on 


by ſorroõ-w. When ſaline and bilious 
humours are in fault, then lac lunæ, cal- 


cined cryſtal, and other abſorbent pow- 
ders become of great uſe : ſome alſo pre- 
. ſeribe the powders of earth · worms care- 
fully dried, and the voiding the humours 


by ſtool, by means of geatle purges : 
when the want of nouriſhment is the only 
occaſion of it, the milk may always be 


recovered in a proper quantity, by means 
of good foods with milk and other nou - 
riſhing fluids. . 


mon a complaint as a deficiency of it, 
and requires as much care in the treat- 
ment of it, otherwiſe the perſon is fre- 
quently ſabje& to nodes and abſceſſes. in 


the breaſt; the proper remedies are the 


eating and drinking more ſparingly, and 
letting tw children fuck inſtead of one, 
together With thoſe methods already pre- 
ſcribed in che nilk · fever. 3 8 
MILL, a wacky 
corn, Sc. which there are ſeveral 
kinds, according to the various methods 
of applying the moving power; as water- 
mills, wind- mills, mills worked by 
horſes, K | £4 6) 
In water-mills the momentum of the 
Water is the moving power, and the at- 
trition of the two ſtones in grinding, is 
the force to he overcome. Of theſe there 
are two kinds, di. thoſe where the force 


1 


of the water is applied above the wheel, go 


and thoſe where it is 'applied below the 


wheel; the former being called over- 


ſhot, and the latter under-ſhot mill: and 
to theſe we may add a breaſt-mill, where 


the water ſtrikes againſt the middle of the 


» 


wheel. 


therefore it would be unpardonable in 
us to paſs it over in ſilence. 


Few people are ignorant, that corn is 
, ground by two mill-ſtones, placed one 
above the other, without touching. The 


lower or neither milla ſt one is immove- 


able, but the upper one turns upon Aa _- 


ſpindle. The oppoſite ſurfaces of the 
two ſtones, which act to grind the corn, 
are not plane or flat; but the upper one 

is hollow, and the under one ſwells up; 
each of them being of a conic figure, 


| - neſs of a grain of corn. 
An over-abundance of milk is as com- 


ine or engine for grinding 


whoſe axis indeed is very ſhort in pro- 


\ | 5 13 : | ü ; 
Corn mit. MM 
portion to the diameter of its baſe.:.for i 


the upper one, being ſix feet in diame- 
r, is hollowed but about one inch at 


its center; and the lower one riſes but 
about + of an inch. Theſe two mill- 


ſtones come nearer and nearer towards 


their citcumſerence, whereby the corn 


that falls from the hopper has room to 
inſinuate between them as far as 3 of the 
radius, which is the place where it be- 
gins to be ground, and where it makes 
the greateſt reſiſtance that it is capable 
of; the ſpace between the ſtones being 
in that place but about Z or & of the thick - 
But as the 
millers have the liberty of, raiſing or ſink- 


ing the upper ſtone a Httle, they can pro- 
portion its diſtance from the lower one, 
according as they would have the flour 


finer or coarler. f 


The circular motion of the upper mill- 


ſtone brings the corn out of the hopper 


by jerks, and cauſes it to recede from 


the center towards the cireumference, 
where heing quite reduced to flour, it 4s 


- thrown out of the mill, by the centri- 


fugal force of the ſtone, through a hole 
provided on purpole, D 


As the water acts upon an over-ſhot 


mill both by impulſe and weight, ſo does 
it likewiſe upon a” breaſt-mill, or that 


where the water comes upon the breaſt 


or middle part of the wheel: and here, 
though the weight of the water is not ſo 
great as in the overſhot mill, being 
contained in the buckets of tlie lower 
quarter only; yet the impulſe of the 
water is much greater, the height of the 


Water being increaſed nearly the ſemi- 
diameter of the great wheel, all other 


things being equal. Ir the height of 
the water remain the ſame, the aperture 


Tb bl the penſtock muſt be enlarged to nearly 
Some may imagine, that it is-hardly -. 

worth while to write about fo common 

a thing as a corn- mill; But the com- 

monnels of it ſhews its uſefulneſs, and 


twice the area, that the foree may be the 
ſame; to that to produce the ſame et- 


fect, twice as much water is neceſſary 


for a breaſt- mill as for an overſnhot one, 


- every thing elfe being the lame. 


As to the underſhot-mill, it is evident 
there can be only the impulſe from the 
water; and therefore, the height of the 
water remaining the ſame, there muſt he 
a larger aperture of the penſtock for the 
diſcharge of a greater quantity of Water 


in the ſame time, in order to produce 


the ſame effect as in the overſhot ox breaſt- 
mill: whence a greater expence of water 
will be made here than in any sther 
mill, and can only be ſupplied for a con- 
ſtancy by a Tiver 3 and where this can be 

12 1 2 e had, 
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according to Dr. Deſaguliers, is from 


4 


I 
had, the underſhot is the eaſieſt, cheapeſt, 

and 2 ſimple ſtructure a mill is ca- 
pable of. | 


The diameter of common mill:frunes, 
ive to teven feet, and their thickneſs, 
twelve, fifteen, or eighteen inches: they 
laſt thirty-five or forty years; and when 
they have been long uſed, ſo that their 


- thicknels is confide:ably diminiſhed, they 


are cut anew. fog 190 
Here follows the deſcription of an 
underſhot-mill, taken from Belidor's 
architecture hydraulique. AB. (plate 
CLXXVI. fig. 1.) is the underſhot- 
wheel, upon whole ſhaft D is fixed a ſpur 
or .cog-whcel E, whole cogs take the 
rounds of the trundle or lantexn &, which 


carries round the mill-ſtone in the hurlit 


or round frame I, containing the lower 
mill-itone at NN, and the upper one at 
VV ;+the axis, or ſpindle, fixed to the 
vpper mill-ſtone being the iron-bar F H. 
1 hey commonly make theſe ſort of 
. underſhot-wheels from twelve to eighteen 
jeet in diameter, the float-boards about 
two and a half or three feet long, and ten 
or twelve inches deep. The ſhaft is fit- 
teen or eighteen inches in diameter; the 
cog- wheel, eight feet in diameter: it has 
forty-eight cogs Your inches high, and 
three inches and a half wide. 
tern or trundle is made of two round 
pieces, or flat heads, twenty-two inches 
in diameter, and four inches thick, in 
which are ſet nine rounds of two inches 


and a half diameter, and eighteen inches 
Through the trundle goes an iron 


high. 
axis, two inches and a half {quare, and 
of a height proportionable to the ſitua- 
tion ot the miil- ſtones: it muſt be well 
faſtened to the upper mill ſtone, and its 
lower end being reduced to a pivot, turns 
in a ſocket let into the ſupporting piece H. 
The icction of a mill-hopper and drum 
that covers the mill- ſtones, is repreſented 
id. nꝰ 2. The hopper is a ſmall trough 
A, witlra ſpout B, to convey the corn 
dout of the 3 into the aperture of 
the upper mill- ſtore, D. The iron- 
bar which paſſes throughtthe trundle, is 
marked C, and the unitter mill-ſtone EE, 


the interval or ſpacg-between the ſtones 


being repreſented by the dark crooked 

line FF. "HF TS, 
To this account of an underſhot- mill, 
we mall add that of an overſhot one; 
wherein AB (ibid. n“ z.) is the axle tree 
or ſhait of the water-wheel, which has 


fix arms C, C, Sc. hxed in it at D. The 


g [ 2076 1: 


derably higher than 


1 he lan- 


MIL 

ſole of the wheel, marked E E E, i 
fixed, and contains thirty buckets, about 
eighteen inches broad, and ſourteen inches 


deep; the elbow to the ſole, GH, being 
four inches. L, a cog-wheel placed on 


the ſame ſhaft by four arms at M, has 
forty-eight coßs, which turn the wal- 
lower, pinton, or trundle N, with nine 
rounds or leaves; and in this trundle is 
fixed an iron-ſpindle NQ , going through 
the middle of the lower mill-ftone P, 


and turning the upper one R, by means 


of the rind .. 


I is another wallower or trundle, which 


is applied at pleaſure to the cog-wheel 
L; and on the ſame axis is another cog- 
wheel K, having forty cogs, which turn 
S a wallower of nine rounds; whoſe axis 
T has @ rind V at its top, whereby it 
bears and turns the upper mill-ftone W. 
V is a trough or lander, which conveys 
the water {rom the pool or dam to the 
buckets of the wheel at Z. This has a 
penſtock ab, and an orifice cd, with a 


ſhuttle or ſluice to open or ſhut it; and 


is generally raiſed about two inches above 


the wheel, by means of a lever e, fixed to 


the ſhank by the handle 7. The ſurface 
of the water in the pool muſt be conſi - 


e level of the top 
of the wheel. | 


Dr. Barker's new invented mill (7b:d. 


u 4.) is of the moſt ſimple ſtructure of 


any yet made, performing its effect with- 


out any wheel, trundle, cog, or round; 
the manner of whoſe operation may be 
eaſily underſtood from the following ac- 


count of its ſeveral parts. ABCD is 


an upright frame, ſtanding on a proper 


baſe; EF is the wider part of GH, an 
upright hollow pipe or tube, fixed at the 
bottom to an Lais ſquare trunk 
IK ; which trunk, together with the 


tube, is fixed to an-upright ſpindle or 
pA axis RS, by means of a- nut and ſcrew 


at 8. The lower end of the axis moves 
on a fine point in the pivot-hole, in the 
part of the frame at T. On the upper 


part of the frame is a hole throuth 


which the ſpindle paſſes, as alſo through 
the round circular piece P, fixed on the 


ſaid frame. On the upper part of the 


ſpindle is fixed another round piece O, 
which repreſents the 14 mill-ſtone. Q 
is a ſpout of water filling the tube or 
truhk, and giving m6tion thereto ; an 

conſequently to the axis and upper {tont, 
by the horizontal jets of water from each 


end 40 the trunk IK, through holes 


made at each end on contrary * 
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| While the holes continue ſtopped, the 


trunk will be at reſt, becauſe then the 
preſſure is equal over all the parts; but 


- | when the holes are open, the preſſure of 
the water (by its having liberty to iffue 
out) will be lefs on that part where the 
hole is, than on the other part oppoſite 


to it; which ſtronger preſſure will pre- 


vail, and carry round the trunk and tube 
with the axle and ſtone, in a contrary 
direction; and each hole contributes to 
produce this motion, which will be great- 
er or leſſer in proportion to the momenta 
of the jets of water, or greater or leſſer 
aperture of the holes. oy 

For it is eaſy to underſtand, that the 
power of thiz machine is derived from, 
or depends upon, three things: 1. The 
| veloenty of the {pouting-water, ' 2. The 


quantity thereof. And, 3. The diftatice 


at which the water ſpouts from the axis 
of motion. The two firſt make the mo- 
mentum ariſing from the preſſure of the 

fluid, which is proportional to the alti- 
tude or height of the tube ; the laſt is of 
a mechanical nature, for the trunk is, in 


this reſpect, exactly of the nature of the 


lever. - = 
When the quantity of water is not ſuffi - 
cient to turn an underſhot wheel, and 
there is not height enough for an over- 
ſhot-one, the water is made to fall into 
the buckets of a breaſt-wheel, as it is 
called, (ſee plate CLXXVII. fig. 1.) about 


the height of the center of the ſhaft, and 


to work by its weight till it gets to the 
bottom, thro” the channel T GD. | 


The late ingenious Dr. Barker contrived | 


one of theſe, which, notwithſtanding the 
diſadvantage already hinted, fell little 
ſhort of an overſhot-one. The wheel 
AA A is nineteen feet in diameter, with 
twelve arms and twenty-four Jadle- 
boards, which receive 'the water a. little 
above the horizontal diameter of the wheel, 
at T, and do not part with it till they 
come to the loweſt part of the wheel. To 
effect this, there is a circular channel 

GH, the ſection of which gg GG, 
(ibid. fig. 2.) made by a plane paſſing 
through the wheel's center, is every where 
eighteen inches ſquare : the ladle-boards, 
FF, (ibid.) nearly fill this channel, fo as 


to juſt paſs down without touching it. 


Da is the ſupporter of the ladle- board, 
with a hole near @ to drive a key or wedge 
on the inſide of the ſole of the whcel, 


a aaa, to hold faſt this piece together 
with the ladle-board. 


Of all the water-mills that have hitherto 


1 


F 
5 2 - AE nes”. \ 
To * * 8 6 . N 5 * 


& 


been thought of, there are none more a” 


ingenious or ſimple than thoſe which 


have been invented at Thoulouſe in Lan- 


25 1 ; the defcription of which, taken 
f 


om Belidor, is as follows. jp 
There are fixteen, mills a-breaſt which 


go continually, and which ſerve both the 


city and county around it With flour: 
but as they are all equally acted upon 


by the current, and are independent of 


one another, we ſhall only deſcribe thtee 
of them. | ES 


Plate CLXXVIII. fig. 1. ſhews the plan 
of ſeyeral pieces o 
ſerve as piers to ſeveral arches which ſhut 


maſon-work that 


with ſluices, and are repreſented in 


fig. 4. which is an elevation took upon 
the length AB. Every ſluice anſwers to 


a channel 7, faced with maſon-work, 
and which grows narrower continually * 


till it comes to CD, where it terminates 
at a cylindrical veſſel CE D without any 
bottom, which is likewiſe of Rone-work : 
the water which is confined behind the - 
| Nluice 5, and paſſing through the hole 
22, enters with great velocity into the 


channel, and not finding ſo large a paſ- 
ſage to run out by as that by which it 


entered, it ſwells and falls with the great-" 


er force into the cylinder, forſhing a 


whirlpool, and turns a horizontaf wheel 


at the bottom of it, which is repreſented 
at F. The axle I of this wheel termi- 


"nates at the mill-ſtone K, fig, 2. The 


water, when it has run round ſeveral 
times in the cylinder, and ſtruck the 


| ladles of the wheel, runs out again t 
the openings left betwixt thele ladles at 


the bottom of the cylinder, and goes off 
on the under fide by a ſlope. This may 


| ſerve to give a general idea of the con- 


ſtruction of thele mills, which we ſhall 
now deſcribe more particularly. 


The wheel has a pivot which is fixed in 5 


the ſocket made in the reſting place N, 
(fig. 2.). This reſting place is ſupported 3 
at V by a threſhold into which it 1s mor- 
ticed; the extremity of it, X, is fixed 
by an iron- pin to the beam O, ſuſpended - 
by the lever PQ, (fig. 2.) fupported at 
one end P, am ſuſpended at the other to 
the beam QR, pierced at the top with. 


ſeveral holes to receive an iron- pin: and - 
as all the different pieces move together, 


when the extremity R is lifted up or let 
down, the wheel F may be raiſed or 
lowered, on purpoſe to bring the upper 


mill-ſtone K near to the under one, as if 


is uiual in common mills. 95 : 
The height of the cylinder is expreſſed 
| wo 
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rt an arch S be- 


where you may diſtinguiſh the different 


parts on the inſide from the place where 1 
the water enters to where it runs out. MILL is alſo uſed for any machine, which 
And to know them you have only to ſeek 
for the different figures and letters of the 


ſeveral plates, which ſhow the relation of 


the parts to one another, in the different 
points of view. The maſonry of tlie 
"cylinders is founded upon carpenters 
Work: for as the water paſſes under- | a 8 
neath, it was neceſſary to build them in Qader-MilL. The cyder-mill (ibid. fig. 3.) 

conſiſts of a large round trough, A; into 
which the apples are throw, and there 
reduced to à pulp, by means of the 
wooden wheel, B, whoſe axis, D, is faſ- 


©" the air, and to ſupport them on the 


tiers V, y. . 


© "Theſe mills are ſo diſpoſed, that all the 
parts belonging to one, may, be took to 
pieces without hindering t 


C going of 


any of the reſt, When there is any re- 


pairs to be made, as every one has its 


own channel, Which needs only to 


above and below. 


* 
8 


As there is only five feet four inches 


- (almoſt fix ſeet Engiiſh) from the center 
of one mill-ſtone to another, you may 
build twelve mills. upon a river of ten 
or twelve fathoms in breadth, whereas 
- _ * uſually they only make four, and more- 
ver they are obliged to build on both 
\ fides: in this kind, as there is neither 
= cog-wheel nor trundle-head, nor any , 
fi 


ton beſides that of the pivot of the 


; wheel. they ſeldom want repairs. The 


wheelis three feet in diameter, and is made 
ot one piece of the body of a tree, and the 


ladlles are cut out on it, which are inclined 


ought to make an a 
the axle gi the when 
e 4 | 1 


. » 
le Oh is the lame 
cate as the fails 


mill. 
wr, OT 
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dy LM, and you may ſce, on the fide 
"where the water runs off, the maſon- 
"work of which it is compoſed, and which 
is ſupported by theſe beams M and 
T. There is in this 
kind each cylinder, which cannot be well 
_ diſtinguiſhed but in fig. 3. which is an 
elevation of the mill upon the line QR, 


at once. 
horizontally, with pins fixed, not on its 


 CorninG, Sc. 


tioned an 


bottom with a roun 
weighs about ſixty pounds. 


that worked 


lever for moving it, may be double, 
triple, or quadruple, ſo as to receive ſe- 
veral men or horſes, to drive ſeveral mills 


B is the cog- wheel, placed 


plane, but on the outſide, at the circum- 


ference of the joints. The trundle · head 
is marked C, the ſupport D, the iron- 
axis E, and the drum where the mill- 
_ ſtones are incloſed F. 


o t 0 


being moved by ſome external force, 
makes a ſtrong impreſſion on things ap- 
plied thereto: ſuch are fulling-mills, 
paper-mills, mills uſed in coining, gun- 
pow der-mills, oil mills, ſtamping- mills, 


ſugar-mills, Sc. See FULLING, Park, 


tened to a turning beam, C, and turned 
round by a horſe. When the apples are 
thus reduced to pulp, they are put into 


| the cyder-preſs. See the article PRESS. 
mut to be at liberty of working both Gun povoder MILL, is that uſed for pound- 
| ing and beating together the ingredients 
_ whereof gun-powder is compoled. See 
the article GUN-POWDER. 


"Theſe ingredients being duly propor- 
put into the mortars of the 
mill, which are hollow pieces of wood, 


each capable of holding twenty pounds 


of paſte, are incorporated by means of 
the peſtles and ſprinkling. There are 


twenty four mortars in each mill, where 
are hide each day 480 pounds of gun- 
powder ; care being Haken to ſprinkle 


fire. The peſtle ig 
feet high and 4 


piece of wood ten 
nes broad, armed at 
piece of metal. It 


But the operation, of this: mill will be 
better conceived from an inſpection of its 
ſeveral parts. Plate CLXXIX, fig. 1. 
repreſents the plan of the water-wheel and 
trundgle- heads; where A. is the wheel, 
Bits arbor; C, D, the two trundle-heads, 


1 each turning with their proper arbor; E 
| the cog-wheel driven by the arbors of 
© 3G) 4 4 will - 


the great wheel, and inſerting its teeth 
between the ſpindles of the trundle-heads, 
makes one of them turn one way and the 
other another way. d | 
Fig. 2. ibid. is the profile of the great 
wheel and cog-wheel, marked A and E; 
TD where 
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FF che peſtles, and H H the outſides of 
the mortars. | 


Fig · 3· ibid. is a plan of the whole ma- 


chine; A being the great wheel; B its 
arbor; C, D, the trundle-heads, each with 


its proper arbor, called here canting- 


wheel; being each environed with twelve 
ſmall pieces of wood, called lifts, jutting 
out to raiſe the peſtles. E is the cog- 


wheel; GG the tails of the peſtles, and 


HH the bottoms of the mortars. 


If water be given to the great wheel, the 


cog- wheel muſt likewiſe move and drive 


contrary ways the two trundle-heads 


and their canting-wheels; and each lift, 
turning with the canting-wheels, meets 
with the ſtay of a peſtle, and lets it fall 
into its mortar. Theſe twelve lifts are 
diſpoſed in ſuch a manner, that there is 
always four of them up, and four peſtles 
unequally ready to fall, ſo that only one 
of them falls at a time ; and on this 
diſpoſition of the peſtles depends the 
equality of the trituration, which ſucceeds 


ſtill better, by making the paſte paſs. 


thro the ſeveral mortars at regular times. 
Sawing-MILL, See the article SAWING. 
Stamping MILL. See STAMPING. 
Sugar-MILL. See the article SUGAR. 
M1LL-DEW,: rubigo. See RUBIGO. 
M1LL-POOL, a ſtock or pond of water, by 


the force of which the motion of a water- 
mill is effected. 1 8 


The dam of a mill - pool is raiſed much in 
the ſame manner as directed for fiſnu- 


ponds. See the article Fis4-yoxD. 

- MiLL-$TONE, that uſed in mills, for grind- 

ing; being uſually made of ſeveral ſpe- 
cies of pſaduria, or free · ſtone. See the 
article PSADURIUM. | 

MILLAND, or MIiLHaND, a town of 
Guienne in France, ſixty miles north- 
welt of Montpelier. | 


MILLEFOLIUM, vaRROw, in botany, 


a plant of the Hugengſia claſs, with a ra- 
diated flower, and ſmall oval ſeeds en- 
cloſed in the cup. | 
Schroder highly extols yarrow as a drier 
and aftringent in hemorrhages of all 
kinds, whether of the noſe, womb, bow- 
els, &c. or by ſpitting, vomiting, &c. 
, See the article HA&MORRHAGE, Sc. 
MILLEGRANA, in botany, a name by 
. which, ſome call herniaria. See the ar- 
ticle HERNIARIA. | 7 7 
MILLEMORBIA, in botany, a name uſed 


by ſome. for ſerophularia, or fig-wort, 


dee the article SC ROPHULARIA, 


AT 


1 
here BB is the arbor of the great MILLENARTANS, or Cuftrasrs, a 
wheel, C the arbor of the trundle-head C, 


one day reign on earth 


MI IL. 8 
name given to thoſe, who, in the primi=- 
tive ages, believed that the ſaints will 
ith Jeſus Chriſt 


a thouſand years. The former ap- 


pellation is of latin original, the lat- 


ter of Greek, and both of the ſame im- 
port. 


5 | ; 
The millenarians held, that after the 


coming of antichriſt, and the deſtruction 


of all nations, which ſhall follow, there 


ſhall be a firit reſurrection of the juſt 
alone: that all who ſhall be found upon 
earth, both good and bad, ſhall continue 
alive; the good, to obey the juſt who are 
riſen, as their princes ; the bad, to be 
conquered by the juſt, and to be ſubject 
to them : that Jeſus Chriſt will then de- 


ſcend from heaven in his glory: that the 


city of Jeruſalem will be rebuilt, en- 


larged, embelliſhed, and its gates ftand 

open night and day. They applied to 
this new Jeruſalem, what is ſaid in the 
Apocalypſe, ch. xx1. and to the temple, 


all that is written in Ezekiel xxxvi. 
Here, they pretended, Jelus Chriſt will 


fix the ſeat of his empire, and reign a a 


thouſand years with the ſaints, patri- 


archs and prophets, who will enjoy per- 


fe& and uninterrupted felicity.. 
This reign of our Saviour on earth is uſu- 


ally ſty led the millenium, or reign of 2 
thouſand years. 


MILLEPES, the common woob-Lousx, | 


a ſpecies of the oniſcus, with a blunt 
forked tail. See ONnzsCUus. 


Its body is ſhort and broad, approaching 
to an oval figure ; it grows to near halt. 


an inch in length, and to about half its 
length in diameter; its back is ſome- 


what rounded, the belly flat; the colour 


a bluiſh grey; and the legs are ſeven or 
eight on each fide, but tie more uſual 
number is ſeven. 
on being touched rolls itſelf up to a kind 
ball. It ig common about old trees, and 
under logs of wood and ſtones. 

The beſt way of taking theſe animals, is 
{wallowing them alive; for as they roll 
themſelves into a kind of pill, they eaſily 
{lip down the throat untaſted, and are im- 
mediately . deſtroyed on falling into the 


ſtomach : this is the ſureſt way of hav- 


ing all their virtues; the next to this is 
bruiſing them in wine, and taking the 
expreſſion. They are ſometimes dried, 
and given in powder, but in this ſtate 
they loſe the greater part of their vixtues j 


however, if the pati nt can be. prevailed. 
the beſt 


on to take them no other way, 
| method 


* 


It runs himbly, and 
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rit of wine ; they are ſoon killed by this north-eaſt of Maidftone. 


9 W 


MIL. Fes i MIW © 
method of preparing them, is that or- MILTENBERG, a town of Ge 


dered in the New London Diſpenſatory, eighteen miles ſouth of Aſchaffenders,”* 


which-is the tying them up in a thin can- MILTON, the. name of ſeveral market. 
vas-cloth, and ſuſpending them within a towns, as one twelve miles north-eaſt of 


Covered veſſel, over the ſteam of hot ſpi- _ Dorcheſter, and another twelve miles 


vapour, and rendered friable. MILVUS, the «ITE, in ornithology, a 
Millepedes are » attenuant, and ſpecies of falcon, with a forked rail, a 
detergent ; they diſſolve viſcous humours, rg cera, a brown body, and a whitiſh 
are good in all obſtructions of the viſcera, head. It is a 17 common bird with us, 
and have even been celebrated by ſome Wer the ſize of a large tame pigeon, 
writers as a remedy for the ſtone, which the articles FAL cod and K1rts. 

it is pretended they have a power of re- MiLvus, in ichthyology, the fame with 


' © ducing to a mucilage, and carrying off. the hirundo piſcis, or ſwallow-fiſh. See 


Phey are often found to be of ſervice in the article HI RUN Do. 


aſthmas, and great good has been ſome- MILZADELLA, in botany, a ſpecies of 
time done by a long courſe of them in lamium. See the article LAuiun. 
diſorders of the eyes. c MIME, ui, in the antient comedy, a 


MILLEPORA, in botany, the ſame with perſon who acted any character by mere 
mme eſchara. See ESCHaRa. geſtures, and hence denominated panto- 
 MILLER's THUMB, a fiſh otherwife call- mime. See the article PAN TOMIuz. 


"ed bull-head. See BuLL-HEaD. MIMESIS, nie, in rhetoric, the imi. 


MILLERIA, a genus of the Hngeneſia- tating the voice and geſtures of another 


polygamia claſs of plants, the compound - perſon. : 

flower of which is radiated; there is ſcarce MIMOSA, the sENSTTIVE PLANT, ia 
any viſible receptacle of the ſeeds, which botany. See the article SExns1T1vE, 
are ſingle after each particular flower, MIMULUS, in botany, a genus of the 
and have no pappus or down. didynamia- angioſpermia clats of plants, 


MILLE T, milium, is a ſpecies of panicum, with double ſtigmata, and a ringent mo- 


— 


tile L1ITHOSPERMUM. a 
MILLING, in the manufacture of cloth, being, otherwiſe called ſpirit, in oppoſi- 
tme ſame with fulling. See FULLIiNG. tion to matter or body, See the articles 


with the vaginz of the leaves hoary. See nopetalous flower; the fruit is a bilocular 


the article PAN1cu. capſule,” with ſeveral ſeeds in each cell. 


- ./Millet-ſeed is accounted refrigerant and MIMUSOPS, a genus of the ocrandria- 
drying, and reccmmended in fluxes : it 210-08 ynia claſs of plants, the corolla of 


is allo faid to promote ſweat and urine » which conſiſts of eight petals ; and its 


very powerfully. | fruit is a drupe. 
MiLEET-eRAss, milium, conſtitutes a di- MINA, in grecian antiquity, a money of 


* 


ſtinct genus of the triandria-digynia account, equal to an hundred drachms. 


claſs of plants, and differs from panic in See Moxzy and DRacu: | 
that its calyx has only two valves, where- MINCIO, or MEnzo, a river of Italy, 
as that of panic has three. which, after running throngh the dutchy 


M1LLET of the fun, milium folis, a name of Mantua, diſcharges itſelf into the Po, 


given to the lithoſpermum, See the ar- at Borgoforte. | 5 
MIND, ment, vue, à thinking intelligent 


Milling of filk, is an operation otherwiſe Bopy and SerrIT. 
called- throwing. See THROWING. The culture of the human mind is mor 


- MILLION, in arithmetic, the number of immediately taught in the ſciences of lo- 


ten hundred thouſand, or a thouſand gics and ethics. See Locle andETHICS. 
times a thouſand. See NUMBER and When the mind, ſays Mr. Locke, turns it 


NUMERATION, be - view inwards upon itſelf, thinking is the 
MILLREE, a portugueſe gold-coin. See firſt idea that occurs; wherein it obſerves: 


the article Coix. eat variety of modifications, whence | 
MILO, or MELo, one of the iſlands of the 8 to itſelf diſtinct ideas. See IDEA 
Archipelago, ſixty miles north of Candia. Thus the perception annexed to any im 
MIL T, in anatomy, a name ſometimes preſſion on the body by an external ob 
given to the ſpleen. See SPLEEN, ect, is called ſenſation; when an ide 
MrLr, or MELT, is alſo a denomination recurs without the preſence of the object 
by which ſome call the rows of fiſhes. it is called remembrance; when ſoug 


See the articl: Row. - | | aſter by the mind, gud brought again n 
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deo view, it is. recolle&tion 3 when the 
ideas are taken notice of, and as it were 
regiſtered in the memory, it is attention; 
hen the mind fixes its view on any one 


idea, and conſiders it on all ſides, it is 
called ſtudy. See the articles SENSATION, 


REMEMBRANCE, Sc. ä 
MINDANAO), the largeſt of the Philip- 
ine-iſlands, except Luconia, is ſituated 


etween 120 and 1269 eaſt longitude, 


and between 5 and 109 north lat. 
of Germany, 
thirty-three miles ſouth-eaſt of Ulm. It 


is the capita! of the principality of Min- 


delheim, conferred on the duke of Marl - 
borough, by the emperor, in 1704. 
MINDEN, a city of Germany, the capi- 
tal of a dutchy of the ſame name, ſitu- 
ated forty miles weſt of Hanover. 
MINDORA, one of the Philippine-iſlands, 


- © hes ſouth-weſt of Luconia, from which 


it is ſeparated by a narrow channel. 
MINE, in natural hiſtory, a place under 
ground, where metals, minerals, or even 
precious ſtones, are dug up. See the ar- 
ticle DIGG ING. | Ge 
As, therefore, the matter dug out of 
mines is various, the mines themſelves ac- 
quire Various denominations, as gold- 
mines, filver-mines, copper-mines, iron- 
mines, diamond mines, ſalt-mines, mines 
of antimony, of alum, &c. See the ar- 
ticles GOLD, SILVER, Sc. 
Mines, then, in general, are veins or 
cavities within the earth, whoſe ſides re- 


reding from, or approaching nearer to, 


each other, makethem of unequal breadths 
in different places, ſometimes forming 
larger ſpaces, which are called holes: 
they are filled with ſubſtances, which, 
whether metallic or of any other nature, 
are called the loads; when the ſubſtances 
forming theſe loads, are reducible to me- 
tal, the loads are by the miners ſaid to be 
alive; otherwiſe they are called dead 
loads. In Cornwal and Devon, the 
loads always hold their courſe from 
, eaſtward to weſtward ; though in other 
parts of England, they frequently run 


"a> 


from north to ſouth. The miners report, 


that the ſides of the load never bear in a 
perpendicular, but conftantly under-lay, 
either to the north or to the ſouth. The 


load is frequently intercepted by the croſſ- 


ing of a vein of earth, or ſtone, or ſome 
different metallic ſubſtance; in which 
caſe it generally happens that one part of 
the load is moved a conſiderable diſtance 


to the one ſide. , This tranſient load is by 
the miners called flooking : and the part 
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to he heaved. See the articles FLOOKING 
. Ws 5 


ters paſs within the eart 


alone, dug in the mi 


MN 
of the load which is to be moved, is ſaid 


and HEAVING. 1 


According to Dr. Nichols's obſervations 


upon mines, they ſeem to be, or to have 
been, the channels through which the wa- 

* and, like ri- 
vers, have their ſmall branches optping 
into them, in all directions. Moſt Mines 


have ſtreams of water running thföugn 


them; and when they are found dry, it 


ſeems to be owing to the waters Having 


changed their courſe, as heing obliged to 


it, either becauſe the load has ſtopped up 


the antient paſſages, or that ſome new 
and more eaſy ones are made. WG: 
Mines, ſays Dr. Shaw, are liable to ma- 


ny contingencies ; being ſometimes poor, 
ſometimes ſoon exhauſtible, -ſometimes 


ſubje& to be drowned, eſpecially when 


deep, and ſometimes hard to trace; yet 


there are many inſtances of mines proving 
highly advantageous for hundreds of 
years: the mines of Potoſi are to this day 
worked with nearly the ſame ſueceſs as at 
firſt ; the gold - mines of Cremnitz have 
been worked almoſt theſe thouſand years; 
and our corniſh tin-mines are extremely 
antient. The neat profit of the filver 

| Rian ſilver-· mines in 
Saxony, is ſtill, in the ſpace of eight years, 
computed at a thouſand ſix hundred and 
ſorty- four millions, beſides ſeventy- three 
tons of gold. Many mines have been 


diſcovered by accident :' a torrent firſt laid 


open a rich vein of the filver-mine at 
Friberg in Germany; ſometimes a vio- 
lent wind, by blowing up trees, or over- 
turning the parts of rocks, has diſcover- 
ed a mine; the ſame has happened by vio- 
lent ſhowers, "earthquakes, thunder, the 


firing of woods, or even the ſtroke of a 


plough ſhare, or a horſe's hoof, 


But the art of mining does not wait for ' 


theſe favourable accidents, but directly 


goes upon the ſearch and diſcoyery of ſuch : 


mineral veins, ores, or ſands, as may be 
worth the working for meta]. The prin- 


cipal inveſtigation and diſcovery of mines 


depend upon a particular fagacity, or ac- 
quired habit of judging from particular 
ſigns, that metallic matters are contained 
in certain parts of the earth, not far below 
its ſurface. The principal ſigns of a la- 


tent metallic vein, ſeems reducible to ge- 


neral heads, ſuch as, 1. The diſcovery 
of certain mineral waters. 2. The diſ- 
colouration of the trees or graſs of a 
place. 3. The finding of pieces of ore 


on the ſurface of the ground. 4. The 
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dered in the New London Diſpenſatory, 
which is the tying them up in a thin can- 

+ "was-cloth, and ſuſpending them within a 
covered veſſel, over the ſteam of hot ſpi- 
rit of wine ; they are ſoon killed by this 

ur, and rendered friable. 

Millepedes are —_— attenuant, and 
detergent ; they diſſolve viſcous humours, 


and have even been celebrated by fome 
writers as a remedy for the ſtone, which 
it is pretended they have a power of re- 
ducing to a mucilage, and carrying off. 
They are often found to be of ſervice in 
aſthmas, and great good has been ſome- 
time done by a long courſe of them in 
diſorders of the eyes. 
MILLEPORA, in botany, the ſame with 
_ - * theeſchara. See EscHARA. , 
, MILLER's THUMB, a fiſh otherwiſe call- 
ed bull- head. See BULL-HEAD. 
MILLERIA, a genus of the Hngeneſia- 
olygamia claſs of plants, the compound 
flower of which is radiated; there is ſcarce 
any viſible receptacle of the ſeeds, which 
are ſingle after each particular flower, 
and have no pappus or down. | 
- MILLET, ilium, is a ſpecies of panicum, 
with the vaginz of the leaves hoary. See 
- -the article Panicuw. 


* 


very powerfully. 

„ MitLEtET-GRaASs, milim, conſtitutes a di- 
ſtindt genus of the triandria-dig ynia 
claſs of plants, and differs from panic in 


as that of panic has three. 


i given to the lithoſpermum. See the ar- 
"a tiecle L1THOSPERMUM. 
MILLING, in the manufacture of cloth, 
the ſame with fulling. See FULLiNG. 
. Milling of filk, is an operation otherwiſe 
called- throwing. See THROWING. 


ten hundred thouſand, or a thouſand 


NUMERATION, LEP" - 
MILLREE, a portugueſe gold- coin. Se 
the article Coin. | 
MILO, or MELo, one of the iſlands of the 
+ Archipelago, ſixty miles north of Candia. 


given to the ſpleen. See SPLEEN, 
Mir, or MELT, is al'o a denomination 
1 by which ſome call the rows of fiſhes. 
0 See the articl: Row. - | 
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method of preparing them, is that or- MILTENBERG, a town of Gern 


are good in all obſtructions of the viſcera, 


- . /Millet-ſeed is accounted refrigerant and 
| Wh gen and reccmmended in-fluxes : it 
is allo faid to promote ſweat and urine - 


that its calyx has only two valves, where- 


MI1LLET of the ſun, milium ſolis, a name 


MILLION, in arithmetic, the number of - 


times a thouſand. See NUMBER and 


MILT, in anatomy, a name ſometimes 
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eighteen miles ſouth of Aſchaffenberg- 
MILTON, the name of ſeveral * ＋ 
towns, as one twelve miles north-eaſt of 
- Dorcheſter, and another twelve miles 
north-eaſt of Maidſtone. 1 1 5 
MILVus, the «ITE, in ornithology, a 
| ſpecies of falcon, with a forked tail, a 
e cera, a brown body, and a whitiſh 
ad. It is a very common bird with us, 
about the ſize of a large tame pigeon, 
See the articles FALCON and KITE. 
MiLvus, in ichthyology, the fame with 
the hirundo piſcis, or fwallow-fiſh. See 
the article HI R ux po. | 
MILZADELLA, in botany, a ſpecies of 
lamium. See the article LAM²IUM. 
MIME, AH, in the antient comedy, a 
perſon who acted any character by mere 
geſtures, and hence denominated panto- 
mime. See the article PAN TOIMEZ. 
MIMESIS, wnoes, in rhetoric, the imi- 
tating the voice and geſtures of another 
. perſon. * ES 
MIMOSA, the $ENSITIVE PLANT, in 
botany. See the article SENSTTIVE. 
MIMULUS, in botany, a genus of the 
didynamia-angioſpermia clats of plants, 
with double ſtigmata, and a ringent mo- 
nopetalous flower; the fruit is a bilocular 
capſule, with ſeveral ſeeds in each cell. 
MIMUSOPS, a genus of the ocrandria- 
* claſs of plants, the corolla of 
which conſiſts of eight petals; and its 
fruit is a drupe. 1 
MINA, in grecian antiquity, a money of 
account, equal to an hundred drachms, 
See MoNEY and DRACHM. | 
MINCIO, or MENZzO, a river of Italy, 
which, after running throngh the dutchy 
of Mantua, diſcharges itſelf into the Po, 
at Borgoforte. 


MIND, mens, ver, a thinking intelligent 


being, otherwiſe called ſpirit, in oppoſi- 
tion to matter or body. See the articles 
Bob and SPrRIT. 
The culture of the human mind is more 
immediately taught in the ſciences of lo- 
gics and ethics. See Looc andETHICS. 
When the mind, ſays Mr. Locke, turns its 
view inwards upon itſelf, thinking is the 
firſt idea that occurs; wherein it obſerves 4 
reat variety of modifications, whence it 
Nina to itſelf diſtinct ideas. See IDEA. 
Thus the perception annexed to any im- 
preſſion on the body by an external ob- 
ject, is called ſenfation; when an idea 


recurs without the preſence of the object, 
it is called remembrance ; when ſought 


| the mi ht again in- 
aſter by he mind, gnd brought ag 4. 


+ 
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to view, it is recollection; when the 


iqdèas are taken notice of, and as it were 
regiſtered in the memory, it is attention; 


when the mind fixes its view on any one 


idea, and conſiders it on all ſides, it is 
called ſtudy. See the articles SENSATION, 


REMEMBRANCE, c. 


MINDANAO, the largeſt of the Philip- 


ine- iſlands, except Luconia, is ſituated 


etween 120 and 1269 eaſt longitude, 


and between 5 and 10“ north lat. 


MINDELHEIM, a city of Germany, 


| thirty-three miles ſouth-eaſt of Ulm. It 


is the capita! of the principality of Min- 


delheim, conferred on the duke of Marl - 
borough, by the emperor, in 1704. 

MINDEN, a city of Germany, the capi- 
tal of a dutehy of the ſame name, ſitu- 
ated forty miles weſt of Hanover. 

MINDORA, one of the Philippine-iflands, 
lies ſouth-weſt of Luconia, from which 
it is ſeparated by a narrow channel. 


MINE, in natural hiſtory, a place under 


ground, where metals, minerals, or even 
precious ſtones, are dug up. See the ar- 
ticle DIGGING, 


As, therefore, the matter dug out of 


mines js various, the mines themſelves ac- 
quire various denominations, as gold- 
mines, ſilver - mines, copper- mines, iron- 
mines, diamond mines, ſalt- mines, mines 
of antimony, of alum, &c. See the ar- 
ticles GOLD, SILVER, Sc. | 
Mines, then, in general, are veins or 
cavities within the earth, whoſe fides re- 
ceding from, or approaching nearer to, 
each other, make them of unequal breadths 
in different places, ſometimes forming 
larger ſpaces, which are called holes: 
they are filled with ſubſtances, which, 
whether metallic or of any other nature, 
are called the loads; when the ſubſtances 
forming theſe loads, are reducible to me- 
tal, the loads are by the miners ſaid to be 
alive; otherwiſe th 
loads. In Cornwal and Devon, the 
loads always hold their courſe from 
. eaſtward to weſtward ; though in other 
you of England, they frequently run 
rom north to ſouth. The miners report, 
that the ſides of the load never bear in a 
perpendicular, but conſtantly under-lay, 
either to the north or to the ſouth, The 


load is frequently inte: cepted by the croſſ- 


ing of a vein of earth, ar ſtone, or ſome 
different metallic ſubſtance z in which 
caſe it generally happens that one part of 
the load is moved a conſiderable diſtance 


to tne one fide. , This tranſient load is by 


the miners called flocking + and the part 


ey are called dead 


* 


of the load which is to be moved, is ſaid 
to he heaved. See the articles FLOO KING 
and HEAVING. {oF . 


According to Dr. Nichols's obſervations 


upon mines, they ſeem to be, or to have 
been, the channels through which the wa- 
ters paſs within theearth, and, Ihe ri- 
vers, have their ſmall branches opening 
into them, in all directions. Moſt Mines 
have ſtreams of water running through 


them; and when they are found dry, it 


ſeems to he owing to the waters Having 


changed their courſe, as heing obliged to 


alone, dug in the mi 


it, either becauſe the load has ſtopped up 
the antient paſſages, or that ſome new _ 


and more eaſy ones are made. 


Mines, ſays Dr. Shaw, arg liable to ma- 
ny contingencies ; being ſometimes poor, 
ſometimes ſoon exhauſtible, ſometimes . 
ſubje& to be drowned, eſpecially when 
deep, and ſometimes hard to trace; yet 
there are many inſtances of mines proving 
highly advantageous for hundreds of 
years : 'the mines of Potoſi are to this day 
worked with nearly the ſame ſucceſs as at 
firſt ; the gold-mines of Cremnitz- have 
been worked almoſt theſe thouſand years; 
and our corniſh tin-mines are extremely 
antient. The neat profit-of the filver 

ſal ſilver· mines in 
Saxony, is ſtill, in the ſpace of eight years, 
computed at a thouſand ſix hundred and 
ſorty-four millions, beſides ſeventy- three 
tons of gold. Many mines have been 


diſcovered by accident : a torrent firſt laĩd 


open a rich vein of the filver-mine at 
Friberg in Germany; ſometimes a vio- 
lent wind, by blowing up trees, or over- 
turning the parts of rocks, has diſcover- 
eda mine; the ſame has happened by vio- 
lent ſhowers, earthquakes, thunder, the 


firing of woods, or even the ſtroke of a 


plough ſhare, or a horſe's hoof. 
But the art of mining does not wait for 
theſe favourable accidents, but directly 
goes upon the ſearch and diſcovery of ſuch : 
mineral veins, ores, or ſands, as may be 
worth the working for metal. The prin- 
cipal inveſtigation and diſcovery of mines 
depend upon a particular ſagacity, or ac- 
quired habit of judging from particular 
ſigns, that metallic matters are contained 
in certain-parts of the'earth, not far below 
its ſurface. The principal ſigns of a la- 
tent metallic vein, ſeems reducible to ge- 
neral heads, ſuch as, x. The diſcovery 
of certain mineral waters. 2. The diſ- 


colouration of the trees or graſs of a 


place. 3. The finding of pieces of ore 


on the ſarface of the ground, 4. The 
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_ 'riſe of warm exhalations.. 5. The find- 
ing of metallic ſands, and the like. All 
which. are ſo many encouragements for 
making a ſtricter ſearch near the places 
_ - _ where any thing of this kind apptars ; 
whence rules of practice might be 3 
for reducing this art to a greater certain- 
ty. But when no evident marks of a mine 
appears, the ſkilful mineraliſt uſually 
bores into the earth, in ſuch places as 
from ſome analogy of knowledge, gain- 
ed by experience, or by obſerving the ſi · 


tuation, courſe, or nature of other mines, 


he judges may contain metal : this me- 
thod of boring we have already given 
_ under the article Bo RING. | : 
After the mine is ſound, the next thing 
to be conſidered, is whether it may be 
dug to advantage. In order to determine 
this, we are duly to weigh the nature of 
the place; and its ſituation, as to wood, 
water, carriage, healthineſs, and the like, 
and compare the reſult with the richneſs 


of the ore, the W of digging, ſtamp- 


ing, waſhing, and ſmelting. See the 
articles STAMPING, WASHING, and 
SMELTING. - Pe $i 
Particularly the form and fituation of the 
ſpot ſhould be well conſidered, A mine 
mult either happen, 1. In a mountain. 
2. In a hill. 
in a flat. But mountains and hills ar 
dug with much greater eaſe and conveni 
ence, chiefly becauſe the drains and bur 
rows, that is the adits or avenues may b 
here readily cut, both to drain the water 
and to form gang ways for bringing out 
the lead, Sc. In all the four caſes we 
are to look out for the veins which the 
rains, or other accidental thing, may 
have laid bare; and if ſuch a vein be 
found, it may often be proper to open 
the mine in that place, eſpecially if the 
vein prove tolerably large and rich: other · 


wiſe the moſt commodious place for ſitu- 


ation is to be choſe for the purpoſe, viz. 
neither on a flat, nor on the tops of moun- 
tains, but on the ſides. The beſt. ſitua- 
tion fox a mine, is a mountainous, woody, 
wholſome ſpot; of a ſafe eaſy aſcent, 
and bordering on a navigable river. The 
places abounding with mines are gene- 
rally healthy, as ſtanding high, and eve- 

where expoſed to the air ; yet ſome 


places, where mines-are found, prove poi- 


ſonous, and can, upon no account, be 
dug, though ever ſo rich: the way of ex- 
amining a ſuſpected place of this kind, is 
to make experiments upon brutes, by ex- 


| to find the effects. 


an opportunity in many 


3. In a valley. Or, 4. 


_— 


* 
: 


poſing them to the effluvia or exhalations 
For the different veins, and the manner 
of tracing them, ſee the articles VEIx, 
HATCHING, and MRTALIs. 

Devonſhire and Cornwal,-where there are 
a great many mines of copper and tin, is 
a very mountainous country, which gives 
aces to make 
adits, or ſubterraneous drains, to ſome 
valley at a diſtance, by which to cajry 
off the water from the mine, which other. 
wiſe would drown them out from getting 
the ore. Thele adits are ſometimes car- 
ried a mile or two, and dug at a vaſt ex- 


pence, as from 2 to 40col. eſpecially 


where the ground is rocky; and yet they 
find this cheaper than to draw up the wa- 


ter out of the mine quite to the top, when 


the water runs in plenty, and the mine 
is deep. Sometimes, indeed, they can- 
not find a level near enough, to which 
an adit may be carried from. the very bot- 
tom of the mine; yet they find it worth 
while to make an adit at half. the height 


to which the water is to be raiſed, thereby 


ſaving half the expence; where being de- 
livered into the trough LZ (pl. CLXXX. 
fig. 1.) it runs off under ground, 
without being drawn up to the mouth of 
the mine. 

The late Mr. Coſtar, conſidering that 
ſometimes from ſmall ſtream, and ſome- 
times from little ſprings, or collections 
of rain-water, one might have à pretty 
deal of water above ground, though not 
a ſufficient quantity to turn an overſnot- 
wheel, thought that if a ſufficient fall 
might be had, this collection of water 


might be made uſeful in raifing the water 


in a mine to the adit, where it may be 
carried off. The fall to be had, appear- 
ed to him to be CL (ibid.) the height of 
the mouth of the mine down to the adit, 
which we ſhall here ſuppoſe twenty-five 

ards. Then he contrived to place à 
rag- wheel RR, with its chain or bucket- 
pump, at the mouth of the mine Ce, 33 
repreſented in the figure; receiving the 
water, collected in the ciſtern: W, thro 
the pipe A, conveying it into the buckets 
B, making them go the reverſe way (be- 
cauſe in the common chain - pump, the 


rag wheel carries the buckets, but here 
the buckets carry the rag- wheel) down aff 


far as the adit, into which they diſcharge 
themſelves at bb ; where turning another 
rag-wheel rr, whpſe axis works an en- 
gine that brings the water from 4 
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tom, and delivers it intd the adit LZ, 


© which carries away both the waters to the 
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opening at the bottom of the mountain, 
which we ſuppoſe at a great diſtance from 
the mine 0 e d 


- 


Any Kind of engine may be worked by 
this lower rag- wheel, whoſe axis is HI 


(ibid.) as, for example, a common 
chain pump, by making the rag-wheel 
ſufficiently, deep; or cranks, as repre- 
ſented at Gg, working two pump-rods 
K, K, moving in the barrels M, M, 
and delivering their water into the trough 
LZ, leading to the adit, 

N. B. There muſt be a wheel fixed to 
the axis of the upper rag-wheel at C, to 
carry a pinion or ſmaller wheel D, hay- 
ing a fly EF:; in order to regulate the 
motion of the whole machine, and pre- 
„„ 5 
One conſiderable advantage may be reap- 
ed from a great fall of a ſmall quantity 
of water, by fixing Dr. Barker's breaſt- 
wheel a little above the adit · ciſtern under 
ground. Let plate CLXXVII. hg. 1. be 
inverted, as at n“ 3. ibid. and P.Ppp 
repreſents the bottom of a ſquare per- 
pendicular trough, that conveys the wa- 
ier to the mouth of the circular channel 


6, Where the ladle- boards run in the 


direction 3, 4, 5, and quit the water at 
6. A chain Co, pulling the ſhuttle Mz, 
lets down the water upon the ladle-boards, 
in proportion to its quantity. The axis 
of this wheel, in going round, may be 
made to move any Rack of water work, to 
bring up the water from the bottom of a 
mine into the adit, there to be carried off. 


Mug, in the military art, denotes a ſub- 


terraneous canal, ov paſſage, dug under 


the wall or rampart of a fortification, in- 


tended to be blown up by gun- powder. 

The alley or paſſage of a mine is com- 
monly about four feet ſquare; at the end 
of this is the chamber of the mine, which 


zs a cavity about five feet in width, and 


in length, and about ſix feet in height ; 
and here the gun-powder is ſtowed. The 
ſauciſſe of the mine, is the train, for 
which there is always a little aperture left. - 
There are various kinds of mines, which 
acquire various names, as royal-mines, 


, ſerpentine-mines, forked-mines, accord- 
ing as their 


gas paſſages are ſtraight, oblique, 
winding, Sc. There are alſo mines 
made in the field, which are called fou- 
gades. See the article FOUGADE. 
Mines are either dug within the body 
K the earth, as thoſe made by, the be- 
bleed to blaw uo the works ofthe beliegers, 


- * 


3Þ MIN 
before they make a lodgment on the co 
vered way z. or in eminences and _rifing .. 

grounds, as to make a breach in the ram- 
parts, Sc. or to blow up walls, or laſt- 

| 72 to tear up rocks. N 
Two ounces of powder have been found, 
by experiment, capable of raiſing two 
cubic feet of earth; conſequently two 
hundred ounces, that is twelve pounds 
eight ounces, will raiſe two hundred cu- 
bic feet, which is only ſixteen feet ſhort of 

a cubie toiſe, becauſe two hundred ounces 

joined together, have proportionably a 
greater force than two ounces, as being 
An. united force. See-GUN-POWDER, 


All the turnings a miner uſes to carry on 


his mines, and through which he con- 
ducts the ſaucifſe, ſhould be well filled 
with earth and dung; and the maſonry 
in proportion to the earth to be blown up, 
as 3 to 2. The entrance of the cham- 
ber of the mine ought. to be firmly ſhut 
with thick planks, in the form of a St. 
Andrew's croſs, ſo that the encloſure be 
ſecure, and the void ſpaces ſhut up with 
dung, or tempered earth. If a.gallery - 
be made below, or on the ſide. of the 
chamber, it muſt abſolutely be filled up 
with the ſtrongeſt maſonry, half as long 
again as the height of the earth; for this 
gallery will not only burſt, but hkewiſe 
obſtruct the effect of the mine. The 
powder ſhould always be kept in ſacks, 
which are opened when the mine is charg- 
ed, and ſome of the powder ſtrewed 
about: the greater the quantity of earth to 
be raiſed is, the greater is the effect of the 
mine, ſuppoſing it to have the due pro= 
portion 7 powder. Powder has the fame 
effect upon maſonry as upon earth, that 
is, it will proportionably raiſe either, 
with the ſame velocity. f 3 
The branches which are carried into the 
ſolidity of walls, do not exceed three feet 
in depth, and two feet ſix inches in width 
nearly; this fort of mine is moſt excellent 
to blow up the ſtrongeſt walls. | 
The weight of a cubic foot of powder 
ſhould be 8015. one foot one inch cube 
will weigh 1oolſb. and one foot two 
inches and eleven twelfths, 2 50 5. and 
200 lb. of powder will be one foot five 
inches cube; however, there is a diver- 
ſity in this, according to the quantity of 
ſalt peter in the gun powder. 1 


If, when the mines are made, water be 
found at the bottom. of the chamber, 
planks are laid there, on which the po- 
der is placed either in ſacks or barrels, 
| The ſauciſſe muſt have _ 
8 a clear 


of 100 15. each. 
12 K 2 


on 


MIN 
2 clear paſſage to the powder, and be laid 
in an auget, or wooden trough, through 


all the branches. When the powder 1s 
| r in the chamber, the planks are 


aid to cover it, and others again acroſs 


theſe; then one is placed over the top of 


. © the chamber, which is ſhaped for that. 


© purpoſe : between that and thoſe which 


cover the powder, props are placed, 


which ſhore it up; ſome inclining towards 
the outſide, others to the inſide of the 
wall; all the void ſpaces beingꝭ filled with 
earth, dung, brick, and rough ſtones. 


- Afterwards planks are placed at the en- 


trance of the chamber with one acroſs 


the top, whereon they buttreſs three 
_ - ſtrong props, whoſe other ends are like- 


' wiſe proped againſt another plank fitu- 
ated on the fide of the earth in the branch; 
which props being well fixed between the 
planks with wedges, the branch ſhould 
then be filled up to its entrance with the 
- forementioned materials. The ſauciſſes 
which paſs through the ſide branches 
muſt be exactly the ſame length with that 
in the middle, to which they join: the 
part which reaches beyond the entrance 
of the mine, is that which *conveys the 
fire to the other three; the ſauciſſes 
being of equal length will ſpring together. 
From a great number of experiments, it 
appears, 1. That the force of a mine is 


always towards the weakeſt fide ; fo that 


the diſpoſition of the chamber of a 


mine does not at all contribute to deten 


mine this effect. 2. That the quantity 
of powder muſt be greater or leſs, in pro- 
portion to the greater or leſs weight of 
the bodies to be raiſtd, and to their 
greater or leſs coheſion; ſo that you are 
to allow for each cubic fathom - | 
Of looſe earth, 9 or rob. 
Firm earth and ſtrong ſand, x1 or 12 

Fat clayey earth, or 
New maſonry, not ſtrongly _ 

bound, | 15 or 20 

Old maſonry, well bound, 25 or 30 
3. That the aperture, or entonnoir of a 
mine, if rightly charged, is a cone, the 


diameter of whoſe baſe is double the 


height taken from the center of the mine. 
4. Thar when the mine has been over 


charged, its entonnoir is nearly cylindri- 


cal, the diameter of the upper extreme 
not much exeeeding that of the cham- 


ber. 5. That beſides the ſhock of the 


owder againſt the bodies it takes up, 
it like wiſe cruſhes all the earth that bor- 
ders upon it, both underneath and fide. 
Ways. Welk P 4 5 


To charge a mine ſo as to have the mf 

advantageous effect, the weight of the 
matter to be carried muſt be known; 
that is, the ſolidity of a right cone, 
whoſe baſe is double the height of the 
earth over the center of the mine : thus 
haying found the ſolidity of the cone in 
cubic fathoms, multiply the number of 
fathoms by the number of pounds of 
powder neceſſary for raiſing the matter it 
contains; and if the cone contains mat. 
ters of different weights, take a mean 
weight between them all, always having 
a regard to their degree of coheſion. 


As to the diſpoſition of mines, there is 


+ » . . 


but one general rule, which is, that the 
ſide towards which one would determine 
the effect be the weakeſt, but this varics 
according to occaſions and circumſtances, * 
The calculation of mines is generally 
built upon this hypotheſis, that the en- 
tonnoir of a mine 1s the fruſtum of an 
inverted cone, whoſe altitude is equal to 
the radius of the excavation of the mine, 
and the diameter of whoſe leſſer baſe 


1s equal to the line of leaſt reſiſtance ; 


and though theſe ſuppoſitions are not quite 
exact, yet the calculation of mines de- 
duced from them have proved ſucceſsful 
in practice; for which reaſon this calcu- 
lation ſhould be followed, till a better and 


» * % 


more ſimple be found out. 

M. de Valliere found that the entonnoir 
of a mine was a paraboloid, which is a 
ſolid generated by the rotation of a ſemi- 
parabola about its axis'; but as the differ- 
ence between theſe two is very inſignifi- 
cant in practice, that of the ſruſtum of a 
cone may be uſed. See PARABOLOID. 


Knight of the MINE, a military honour an- 


tiently conferred on perſons who had di- 
ſtinguiſhed themſelves in engagements in 


mines. 


Mine Ships, ſhips filled with gunpowder, 


incloſed in ſhong vaults of ſtone or brick, 


to be fired in the midſt of an enemy's 
- 758 Eh 


MINERAL, in natural hiſtory, is uſed, 


in general, for all foſſile bodies, whether 
ſimple or compound, dug out of a ſub- 
terraneous mine, from which it takes 1ts 
| denomination, See the articles Fos sI 
and MINE, © 3 
In this ſenſe, metals, ſulphurs, foſſle 
ſalts, ſemi- metals, Sc. are minerals, 
See METALS, SULPHURS, Sc. 
Boerhaave defines minerals natpral bo- 
dies, found either in the bowels or on the 
furface of the earth, of ſo ſimple a ſtruc- 
ture that the cloſeſt inſpection, 1 
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the beſt microſcopes, has not been able to 
diſcover any diverſity between the veſſels 
and their contents; but each part appears 
fimilar. to the whole, though in many of 
them there certainly is a compoſition of 
ſolid and fluid parte. 

Upon this definition Dr. Shaw remarks, 
that the character holds of foſſils, and of 
them alone: thus gold, ſilver, and the 
other metals, antimony, ſalts, ſulphurs, 
ſtones, and other minerals, really grow 
fixed to the earth; and if they be di- 
yided into the minuteſt parts, they will 
every where appear of the ſame ſimilar 
ſolid matter, without any ſhew of veſſels 
or Juices, ; | 

MINERAL Waters, in medicine, all thoſe 


wherein any medicinal virtues, beſides 


thoſe of common water, are found, 
Theſe mineral waters are of various 
kinds, but they are conſidered under the 
general titles of chalybeate, purgative 
and alterative. The . and 
commodious additions for examining 
theſe three kinds of mineral waters, are, 
according to Dr. Shaw, galls, ſyrup of 
. violets, and oil of tartar per deliquium. 
Galls diſcover in them any {mall propor- 
tion ot vitriol or diſſolved iron, as having 
the property of immediately ſtriking a 
purple or black colour in all waters 
where any ſuch ſubſtance is lodged. 
Spirit of violet, in the ſame manner, 
diſcovers any ſmall predominancy of an 
acid or alkali therein, by changing the 
water red if acid, and green if alkali pre- 
ſides. Oiſ of tartar diſcovers any ſmall pro- 
portion of earthy matter leſs capable of diſ- 
ſolving in water than that ſalt, by precipi- 
tating ſuch earthy matter in form of a white 
cloud to the bottom of the containing 
glaſs, where it collects and appears like 
a ſubtile white powder. Theſe parti- 
culars may be ſhewn and proved ſatis- 
factorily by adding to pure water a little 
of a known acid alkali, diſſolved iron, 
+ and ſubtile earth, or fine light ſedi- 


ment of ap earthy water; applying the 


ſyrup of violets, galls, and oil of tartar 
reſpectively. : 11055 
Mineral waters are imitable by art. The 
rule is, by a proper analyſis to find the 
contents of ſuch water (by evaporation, 
the addition of tinging ingredients, Sc. 
as above mentioned) and their propor- 
tions; then, by means of ſynthetical che- 
miſtry, to compoſe a ſimilar mixture: 
thus, for example, we learn, by a pro- 
per analyſis, that the ingredients, or 


Kifferent conſtituent parts of pyrmont- 
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let the alkali prevail. 


waters, are a ſubtile-aqueous fluid, a we» - 


latile iron, and a predominating alkaki, 
all joined together in one bratk pungent 


ſpirituous water. The imitation of this 


kind of chalybeate water, is by muck 
the moſt difficult, and may perhaps be 
rendered moſt perfect, by boiling the 


pureſt common water in à eloſe veſſel, 
with a ſmall proportion of ochre, ſoft 


iron ore, or pyrztes. See the articles 


PYRMONT-WATER, and'CHALYBEATE 
WATER. 1 


The imitation of the common purgative 


mineral waters is eaſy: thus Epſom- water 
is imitated by barely diſſolving three rt 
four drams of Epſom-falt in a quart o 
pure water, made ſomewhat briſk r 
quick with a few drops of ſpirit of vitriol 
and oil of tartar per deliquium, ſo as ts 


See the articles 
EpSsou and PURGATIVE. 


The imitation of the alterative waters, 

ſuch as thoſe of Bath, Buxton, Ge. 

has hitherto ſcarce been attempted, ner 

can be rationally, for want of their re- 

ſpective juſt analyſis, upon which fuck 

imitations ſhould always be grounded. 

See BaTH, BUXTON, Ec. ; 

As to the uſe of mineral waters, che 
learned Heiſter obſerves, that in general 

they are found to agree much better with. 
perſons in the middle ſtages of life, than 

with perſons very old or very young. 

any general rule can be given in this caſe, 


it is, that people ſhould not take them © 


when younger than eighteen, or older 


-than fixty. : | 


As to the method of taking them, pe 
Pe who are of a plethoric habit — 
blooded before they begin to take 
them, but all perſons ought to take 4 
gentle purge before they begin them, in 
order to clear the primæ viz; and to this 
purpoſe, nothing is more proper than the 
common ſalts of Epſom or Glauber's. 


If there be indications for vomiting 


in the patient, ſuch as pains, and 
ſenſation of weight, in the ſtomach, 


with bitterneſs in the mouth, then it is 


extremely proper to give, a day or two 
before the „1 of the courſes of the 
waters, a gentle doſe of ipecacuanha, 
The molt proper time for drinking them, 


is early in the morning; ſix or ſeven 
o'clock is very proper. 
per ſeaſon is the ſummer, in the months 


The moſt pro- 


of June, July and Auguſt ; but in ur- 
Rx occaſions, the courſe of them _ 
L 


e begun in May and continued ti 
deptember. It is always proper to _ 
| ; 


che uſe of them by ſmall quantities, and 
radually increaſe them to larger; the 
2 day it may be proper to drink about 
a pint and a half, the ſecond a-quart may 
de drank, and on the third or fourth 
three pints. After this the quantity may 
be'increaſed to two quarts a' day; and 
more than this it is not proper to take, 
unleſs the perſon be of a very robuſt ha- 
Dit: the quantity that is taken as the 
moſt may be continued every day till the 
cburſe is finiſhed, if the nature of the 
diſeaſe require it. In general, the 
mineral waters operate both by ſtool and 
urine, but in ſome they operate by ſtool 
ſingly, in others by urine. | 
MINEHE AD, aborough and port town of 
Somerſetſhire, which ſends two members 
, "eo parliament : weſt long. 3® 204% north 
Aron” 137 DE. 
MINERVALIA, in roman antiquity, 
feſtivals celebrated in honour of Miner- 
va, in the month of March; at which 
time the ſcholars had a vacation, and 
uſually made a pieſent to their maſters, 
called from this feſtival minerval. 
Theſe feſtivals ' were otherwiſe called 
quinquatria, from their laſting five days. 
See the article QUINQUATRI1A. 1 85 
MINGRELIA, or MENCRELIA. See the 
article MENGRELIA. t 
MINHO,;' a great river of Spain, which, 
taking its riſe in Gallicia, divides that 
province from Portugal, and falls into 


the Atlantic at Caminha. 3 


MINIATO, a town of Italy, fifteen miles 
»weſt of Florence. y 


MINIATURE, a delicate kind of paint- 


ing, diſtinguiſhed from all others by the 
ſmalneſs of the figures, its bein 
formed with dots or points, inſtead of lines; 
"by the faintneſs of the colouring ; its re- 
uiring to be viewed very near; and by 
Its being uſually done on vellum: See 
"PAINTING and REDUCTION. © 1 
This is the niceſt and moſt tedious of all 
kinds of painting, being performed 
*wholly-with the point of the pencil: for 
when the colours are laid on flat without 
dotting, though the figures be ſmall, and 
the ground either vellum or paper, it is 
not called painting in miniature, but 
waſhing. There are ſome painters who 
never uſe any white colour in painting in 
miniature, but make the ground of the 
vellum ſerve to raiſe their figures; in 
which caſe the lights appear bright in 
proportion to the depth and ſtrength of 
the colours of the figures. Others, be- 


per- 


light waſh with white - lead well prepared 
9 Thoſe olours that Have 
the leaſt body, are the beſt and moſt com. 
modious for painting in miniature; as 
carmiye, ultramarine, fine lakes, and 
greens made*of herbs and flowers; but 
beſides theſe, the following colours are 
alſo made uſt of, viz. vermillion, black. 
lead, brown-red, maſticote-pale, yellow. 
maſticote, indigo, ivory- black, lamp. 
black, ſpaniſh- brown, umber, gall- ſtone, 
brown - ochre, french - pink, orpiment, 
gamboge, naples-yellow, bladder-green, 
verditer, ſea: green, german-aſhes, flake. 
- white, and white-lead. All terrene co- 
lours, and other groſs ſubſtances, are too 
coarſe for fine work, how well ſoever 
they may be ground; but the fineſt par- 
ticles may'be ſeparated by tempering the 
colour in a cup of fair water, and having 
ſtirred it well with your finger, and the 
whole being thoroughly mixed, let it ſub- 
fide for a while, and then pour it by in- 
clination into a ſhell that has been well 
ſcowered in hot water, and let it ſtand to 
dry. Vellow- ochre, brown-red, umber, 
and ultramarine purify by fire; but if 
they are burnt in too fierce à fire they 
change, and the brown - red turns yellow; 
the yellow ochre and umber turn reddiſh, 
and ſo of the reſt: if the fire is not too 
fierce it renders them ſofter and kinder 
than before, lo that the fineſt and pureſt 
„ ultramarme, burnt in 'a red-hot ſhovel, 
becomes nuch more brilliant than it was 
before it was burnt. Greens, blacks, 
- greys and yellows, on being mixed with a 
httle of the gall of the'ox, carp, or eel, 
- eſpecially of the laſt, acquire a luſtre and 
vivacity not natural to them. You muſt 
take the galls of eels and hang them on a 
nail to dry; and when you ule any, ſteep 
it in brandy, and mingje ſome of it with 
the colour already tempered with gum- 
water in which there is à little ſugar- 
candy. When you begin to paint, the 
colours muſt be placed on a ſmall 495 
- pallet of the fize of your hand, in the 
middle of which ſhould be placed the 
white, well ſpread out, and near it the 
lighter, and further off thoſe darker co- 
lours you are going to uſe. | 
Your vellum muſt be glued to a copper- 
plate, or a piece of thin board, exactly 
of the ſame ſize with the intended piece; 
in doing which, the fair fide of the vel- 
lum ſhould be moiſtened with a fine wet 
linnen; and a piece of white paper being 
put upon the back of it, it is to be ap- 


fore they go to work, giye the vellum a plied to the plate or board, and NEWS 
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it upon it equally in all directions, the 


vellum, which ought to be every way 


a. finger's breadth larger than what you 


4 


glue. it to, in order to be doubled over 


and glued behind. When your piece is 
ketched out upon the vellum, with a 


- 


pencil, you muſt, with a little thin car- 


mine, run over all the ſtrokes that they 
may not be defaced in working, and this 
done clean your vellum with crumb of 
bread. In laying on the colours, begin 
with ſketching or drawing with large, 
bold, but clear ſtrokes, like thoſe who 


paint in oil: your lights muſt at firſt be 
- Jomething brighter, and your ſhades not 
quite ſo dark as is required in finiſhing 
becauſe in ſtrippling upon them — 


ſtrengthen the colour, vchich if too deep 


at firſt, would in finiſhing become too 


dark. Endeavour alſo to drown your co- 
lours into each other, that no line of 
ſeparation may be ſeen; between. them; 
to this purpoſe ſoften your ſtrokes with 
the colours on each ſide of them, ſo that 
they may be blended. and confounded 
with each other. There are ſeveral ways 


of ſtrippling, and every painter has his 


manner; ſome do it with round points, 
others make them longiſh; others again 
hatch fine ſtrokes, crofling each other in 


all directions, till the whole appears as 


if ſtrippled or wrought with points ; this 
laſt method is the beſt, boldeſt, and 


fooneſt perfected: the artiſt ſhould here 


accuſtom himſelf to be rich, mellow, 
and ſoft in his work; the points muſt 
ſeem in a manner loſt in the ground they 
are wrought upon, and appear but juſt 
enough to ſhew that the piece is ſtrippled. 
When the work ſeems finiſhed, heighten- 
ing it a little has a fine effect; that is, 
ſtrengthening the lights with teuches of 
à paler colour than at ſirſt, which muſt 
de ſoftened away into the reſt. 

For laces, point, and the like, lay on firſt 
a mixture of blue, black, and white, as 
for linnens,and then heighten the pattern, 
flowers or flouriſhes, with white only; 


. then ſhade and finiſh. with the firſt co- 


Jour, When they are upon fleſh, or any 
thing elſe which you would have ſeen 


Z through them, / finiſh what is under 


them, as if you intended to lay nothing 
upon. it, and then lay on the lace or point 
with pure white, and finiſh; with the 
other mixture. In painting a ſur, lay on 
a ground as for drapery, according to 


the colours of it, and then ſhade by the 


ſame rule; and having done, inſtead of 


ſtrippling, draw fine ſtrokes this way and 


that, according as the down of. the fur 

you imitate lies: heighten the lights of 4 

brown fur with ochre and white, and 

18555 of a light fur with white and a little 
ue. 


There are ſeveral ſorts of grounds for 


pictures and portraits; ſome are quite 


brown, with ſpaniſh- brown, umber, 
Sc. with a little black and White z 
others are more yellow, being mited 
with à good deal of ochre; others ava 
upon the grey, with indigo ; and-others 
are blue or crimſon. See GROUND. 
To make a ground all of glory, firſt 1 

a bright mixture of a little ochre an 


| white, adding more and more of the 


firſt as you draw more and more towards 


the extremities. of the intended pictuxe 3 


and when the ochre happens not to be 
dark enough (for you muſt go on dark - 


ening and darkening). add gall- ſtone, 


then carmine, and at laſt ſpaniſn : brown. 
This ground you muſt lay in ſuch a man- 


ner, that the different degrees of dark - | 


neſs may, as much as poſſible, inſenſibly 
increaſe, and ſtrengthen: the whole must 
then be ſtrippled with the ſame colours. 

For a day- ſky, mingle ſome ultramarins 
with a good deal of white, and lay it ow 
as ſmooth and uniform as poſſible with a 
large pencil and broad ſtrokes, laying it 
on paler and paler as you deſcend towards 
the horizon, which muſt be made af ver- 
million, mine-de-plumb and white, of 


the e that finiſhes the ſky, or ra- 


ther a little weaker, artfully blending the 
blue and red, mingling at laſt gall-ftone 


and a good deal of white; and all this 
muſt be ſo laid on that no ſeparation muſt 
be ſeen between the colours. When 


there are to be clouds in the ſæy, you need 


lay on no blue where they are to be, but 


ſketch them out, if they are reddiſh, 


with vermillion, gall-ſtone, and white, 


together with a little indigo; and if they 
are to be darker, a great deal muſt be 
uſed of this laſt, making the lights of 


the one and the other with maſticot, ver- 


million and white, according to the de- 
gree of ſtrength you would give them, 
iwelling out the whole with ſtrippling 3 
and if To {ky be not ſufficiently uniform, 
ou mult ſtripple that likewiſe. | 


MINIM, in muſic, a note equal to two. 


crotchets, or half a ſemibreve. See the 
articles NOTE, CROTCHET, @c.. 


MINIMS, a religious order in the church 
of Rome, founded by St. Francis e 


Paula, towards the end of the fifteenth 
ury. Their habit is a coarſe black 
| woollen 


LD 
* 


MINIMUM, in the higher geometry, the 
5 given caſe. 


* 


[ > 
7 


* 
* 


8 * 
: 


by 5: dinary reſidents. 


ttlla till it be calcined into a 


MINION, a 


* 


dne. 


MIN 


woollen ſtuff, with a woollen girdle, of 
me fame” colours, tied in five Knots, 
They are not permitted to quit their ha- 
Dit and girdle night nor day. Formerly 


they went bare-footed, but are now al- 


Jowed the uſe of ſhoes. 


leaſt quantity attainable in a 

See the article MAXIMUM. 

iece of cannon, at preſent 

but little ſed in the field, Por its length, 

boxe, and the weight of tlie ball it car- 
” ries, ſee CANNON. ' ek 

MINISTER, a perſon who preaches, per- 

forms religions worſhip in public, admi- 

- niſters the ſacraments, Sc. See the ar- 

ticles Bishop, DEACON, SUB-DEA- 
"ECON, Sc. | Sg 


MINISTER / fate, a perſon to whom a 


ſovereign prince intruſts the adminiſtra- 
non of the government. 


Foreign Mis TER, is a perſon ſent into a 
foreign country to manage the affairs of 
his province, or of the ſtate to which he 


belongs. Of theſe there are two kinds; 


-  thoſe- of the firſt rank are embaſſadors 
undd envoys extraordinary, who repreſent 


ie perſons of their ſovereigns. The 
” miniſters of the ſecond-rank are the or- 
See the article Eu- 
 BASSADOR, &c. e 
NUM, or RED-LEAD, a preparation 


ol lead uſed both in pharmacy and paint- 


ing. It is made in the following manner: 

melt lead in a broad earthen veſſel un- 
glazed, and ſtir it continually with a ſpa- 
grey pow- 


der; this is called the calx of lead: 


Tontinue the fire, ſtirring it in the ſame 


manner, and it becomes yellow; in this 
ſtate it is called maſticot: after this put 
It into a reverberatory furnace and it will 
calcine farther, and become of a fine 
red, which is the common minium or 
red- lead. Minium is uſed externally on 
many occaſions. It obtunds the aeri- 
mony of the humours, allays inflamma- 
tions, and is excellent in cleanſing and 
healing old ulcers; and on theſe occa- 
| * frons, it is uſed in many of the plaſters 
and ointments of the ſhops. 
In painting, red- lead is as heavy and 
ſtrong a colour as moſt we have; but 
when prepared, is the moſt delightful 
Mr. Boyle dire&s the preparing it 
as follows : put four ounces of it in a 
quart of rain-water 3 then ſtir it, and 
ur off the water immediately,. and let 
it ſettle to the bottom of every cup or 
glaſs you pour it into; then pour off the 


* 


[ 2088 ] | MIN 


water, and in a day's time you will hays 
the colour dry, and as fine às you can 
deſire. Some ſhade red lead with car. 
mine, which has a fine effect, ànd ren. 
ders it equal to the brighteſt red flower: 
when the carmine has ſhaded the red: lead, 
it may be ſhaded again with lake in the 
o 
MINOR, in law, i# an heir, either male 
or female, before they arrive at the age 
of twenty one; during the minority of 


ſuch, they are uſually incapable of act. 


ing for themſelves. See INFANT. 
MinoR,in logic, the ſecond propoſition of a 
regular ſyllogiſm. See SYLLOGI$M, 
Mido, in muſic, ſignifies lefs, and is 
applied to certain concords or intervals 
which differ from others of the ſame de- 
nomination by half a tone : thus we ſay 
a third minor, meaning a leſs third; a 
ſixth major and minor. See the articles 
S1XTH and THIRD. * | 
Concords that admit of a major and 
minor, are called imperfe&t, See the 
article Co õ˖ο⁵ z. 
MINORCA, an iſland in the Mediterra- 
nean, about twenty miles eaſt of Ma- 
jorca, thirty miles long, and twelve 
broad. It is ſubject to Great Britain, 
and only valued for its capacious harbour 
of Port Mahon. 5 
' MINORS, or FR&tARS-MINORS, the ſame 
with franciſcans. See FRANCISCANS. 
- MINO'FAUR), minotaurus, in aptiquity, 
a fabulous monſter much talked of by 
the poets, feigned to be half man and 
half bull. e 1 
The minotaur was brought forth by 
Paſiphae, wife of Minos, king of Crete. 
It was ſhut up in the labyrinth of that 
iſland, and at laft killed by Theſcus. 
See the article LABYRINTH. 
Servius gives the explanation of this fa- 
ble: he ſays that a ſecretary of king 
Minos, named Taurus, bull, having an 
' intrigue with the queen Paſiphae, in the 
chamber of Dædalus, ſhe was at length 
delivered of twins; one of whom te- 
ſembled Minos, and the other Taurus. 
This occaſioned the production to be re- 
puted monſtrous. Kok 
MINOVERY, a treſpaſs committed in the 
foreſt, by ſomething that is a mans 
handy work, as an engine to catch deer, 
Sc. See the article FOREST. : 
 MINOW, in ichthyology, a ſmall ſpecies 
of cyprinus, too well known to need 2 


particular deſcription. See CYPRINUS- 


MINSTER, antiently ſignified the churc 
INSTREL, 


of a monaſtery or convent. 
” | 8 N Y « 
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MINSTREL, an antient term for a fidler, ſt has commonly two ſtrains, each played 
twice over; the firſt has four or eight 


| or player on any other kind of [muſical | 
Bee ws roo nc tt, bars, the laſt of which ſhould be either 
; MINT, the place in which the king's the dominant or mediant of the mode, 
money is coĩned. See COINAGE. but never the final: the ſecond has eight 
; There were antiently mints in almoſt . bars, and uſually ends on the final of 
: every county in England; but the only the mode, with a pointed minim, or 
mint at preſent in the britiſh dominions, . whole bar. 1 Told Tl 
5 is that in the Tower of London. The MINUSCULE, the ſmall letters, in con- 
8 officers of the mint are, x, The warden tradiſtinction to the majuſculæ or ca- 
1 of the mint, who is chief; he overſees pitals. ix: W be 30) 
. the other officers, and receives the bul- MINUTE, in geometry, the ſuttieth part 
lion. 2. The maſter worker; who re- of a degree of a circle. See the articles 
4 ceives the bullion. from the warden, CIRCLE and DB RER.. 
cauſes it to be melted, delivers it to the Minutes are denoted by one acute ac- 
S moneyers, and when it is coined receives cent, thus (/); as the ſecond; or fixti- 
11 it again. 3. The comptroller, who is eth part of a minute, is hy two ſuch ac- 
* the overſeer of all the inferior officers, cents, thus (“); and the third by three 
ay and ſees that all the money is made to thje (), Sc. b aer 
1 juſt aſſize. 4. The aſſay-maſter; who MINUTE & time, the ſixtieth part of an 
* weighs the gold and ſilver, and ſees that hour. See the article Hou. 
it is according to the ſtandard. 5g. The Mix uE, in architecture, uſually denotes 
4 auditor; who takes the accounts. 6. the ſixtieth, ſometimes the thirtieth part 
the The ſurveyor of the nielting 3 who after of a module. See MoDuLE, | 
the afſay-maſter has made trial of the Mix urE is alſo uſed for a ſhort memoir; or 
. bullion, ſees that it is caſt out, and not ſketch of a thing, taken in writing. 
Mas altered after it is delivered to the melter. MIRABILIS, MARVEL or EA, in bo- 
_ 7- The engraver; who engraves the tany, a genus of the pentandria mono- 
5 ſtamps and dyes for the coinage of the Patz claſs of plants, with ,a monopeta- 
bour money. 8. The clerk of the irons; - Jous. funnel-faſhioned flower; its fruit 7 
who ſees that the irons are clean and fit is an ovato-pentagonal nut, containing 
Game to work with. 9. The melterz who a fingle globoſe ſeeds u 9515 + © ll 
5 melts the bullion before it is coined. xo. Tournefort and Linnæus will have the 
nity The provoſt of the mint; who provides root of this plant to be the jalap of the 
f by for, and overſees all the moneyers. 11. ſhops ; but Houſton declares, that jalap 
and The dlanchers; who anneal and cleanſe is the root of a ſpecies of convalvulus. 
the money. 12. The moneyers; ſome See the article Ila. 
h by of whom forge the money, ſome ſhear MIRACLE, is defined. by Dr. Samuel 
Crete. it, ſome round and mill it, and ſome Clarke, to be a work effected in a man- 
f that ſtamp or coin it. 13. The porters; who ner different from the common and re- 
eſcuss keep the gate of the mint. _ gular method of providence, by: the in- 
Mixx, mentha, in botany, a genus of the terpoſition either of God himſelf, or 
nis fa- didynamia: angioſpermia claſs of plants, ſome intelligent agent ſuperior to man. 
F king the flower of which is monopetalous, di- It has been much controverted, whether 
ing an vided into four ſegments at the limb: true miracles can be worked by: any leſs 
in the there is no pericarpium, the ſeeds being power than the immediate power of God; 
length contained in the bottom of the cup. and whether to complete the evidenee of a 
n . Under this genus are comprehended the miracle, the nature of the doctrime pre- 
Taurus. mentha, menthaſtrum, and pulegium, tended to be proved by it, is neceſſarꝝy o 
o be re- or penny - royal of authors; all which are be taken into the conſideration- Tbe 
eſteemed aperient and cephalic. Pepper- above learned author undertakes to ſet 
Ain the mint is highly extolled as a ſtomachic and this matter in a clear light, as follows. 
man's carminative: as is alſo ſpear- mint. The In reſpect to the power of God and the 
ch deet, diſtilled water of this plant is given in nature of the things themſelves, all things 
: flatulencies, and colics ariſing from that that are poſſible at all, are.aqually.ealy 
1} ſpecies kind of cauſe. ws | to be done: it is at leaſt as-freat-an. act 
) need 2 MINUET, in muſic, a very hp kind of power to cauſe the ſun to move gt all, 
Ius of dance, which conſiſts of a coupee, a as to cauſe. it at any time to ſtand ſtill ; 
1e churc high ſtep, and a ballance; e e vyet this latter we call a miracle, the for- 
a beat, and its motion is treple. 1 | - 
$TRELIN | nL What- 


MIR I 2000] 


What degrees of power God may rea- 


45 


termine: 
- rightly- defined to be ſuch an effect as 


Thy forably be ſuppoſed to have communi- 


cated to created bein 


. or ſubordinate 
intelligences, is i 


ble ſor us to de- 
therefore a miracle is not 


*. could not have been produced by any 


leſs power than the divine omnipotence. 


Phere is no inſtance of any miracle in 


- Scripture, which to an 
tor would neceſſarily imply the immedi- 
ate operation of origi 


- underived 


inary ſpecta- 
power. 5 1 
All things that are done in the world, are 


done either immediately by God himſelt, 


natural powers of matter and _ 


b 
tator may certainly — | 
- Rtinguiſh; whether miracles be the works 


- ſome good an; 
| whether, on the'contrary, they are the 
Works of evil ſpirits, are theſe: if the 


or by created intelligent 


; ings, matter 
not being at all capable of any laws or 
powers whatſoever; ſo that all thoſe 
things which we ſay are the effects of the 

s of 
God 


motion, are properly the effects 


aũbting upon matter continually and _ 
moment, either immediately by himſelf, 


or mediately by ſome created intelligent 


+ beings.” Conſequently it is no more 
-againſt-the courſe of nature for an angel 
to ke 


ep a man from ſinking in the water, 


than for a man to hold a ſtone from falling 
In the air, by overpowering the law of 
Fgravitation; and yet the one is a mira- 
tile, the other not ſo. 


The only poſſible ways by which a ſpec 


intallibly di- 
either immediately of God himſelf, or of 
employed by him; or 


doctrine atteſted by miracles, be in itſelf 


impious, or maniteſtly tending to promote 
vice z then, without all queſtion, the 
+» miracles, how great ſoever they may ap- 


to us, are neither worked by God 


©» Himſelf nor by his commiſſion. If the 


doctrine itſelf be indifferent, and, at the 


ſuame time there be worked other mira- 


cles, more and greater than the former, 


men that doctrine which is atteſted by the 

- fuperior power, muſt neceſſarily be be- 

-- lieved to be divine: this was the cafe of 

Moſes and the 

in the laſt place, the doctrine atteſted by 

* miracles tends to promote the honour of 
God, and the practice of righteouſneſs... 


egyptian magicians. If, 


— — and yet nevertheleſs be not 
in itſelf demonſtrable, nor could without 


a revelation be diſcovered to be actuallß 
true ; and there is no pretence of more 
and greater miracles to contradiQ it; 
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which is the cafe of the doctrine and mi. 
racles of Chriſt: then the miracles are 
unqueſtionably divine, and the doctrine 
muſt, without all controverfy,, be ac - 
knowledged as an immediate and infalli- 
ble revelation from Gd. 
The lord Bacon obſerves, that a miracle 
was never wrought by God to convert an 
atheiſt, becauſe the. light of nature might 
have led him to confeſs a God: but mi- 
racles, ſays he, are deſigned to convert 
idolaters, and the ſuperſtitious, who have 
acknowledged a deity, but erred in the 
manner of - adoring him; becauſe” no 
light of nature extends ſo far as fully to 
declare the will and true worſhip of God, 
Acoſta enquiring into the cauſe why: mi- 
racles are not +» wrought by the preſent 
miſſionaries for the converſion of heathen 
nations, as they were by the chriſtians of 
the primitive ages, gives this as one rea- 
ſon; that the chriſtians at firſt were ig- 
norant men, and the gentiles learned ; 
but now, on the contrary, alli the/Jearn- 
ing in the world is employed in the de- 
fence of the Goſpel, and there is nothing 
but ignoranceto oppoſe it; and there can 
be no need of farther miracles in ſo 
a cauſe, when jt is in the hands of fuch 
2 advocates againſt ſuch weak adver- 
ien: e 
MIRALET Us, in nne à ſpecies 
of ray fiſn, commonly called raja ocula - 
ta, with a row of ſpines round the eyes. 
See the article RA]jA. Ki 
MIRANDA. de Douro, a city of Portugal, 
in the province of Tralos Montes, ſitu- 
ated on the Douro: welt long. 6 45, 
north lat. 41 300. | 
M1RANDA de Ebro, a 


A 4 


town of old Caſtile, 
in Spain: ſituated on the river. Ebro, 
wy miles north eaſt” of Burgos: 
long. 30 30“, north lat. 43“. 
MIRANDOLA, a city of Italy, ſixteen 
miles north of Modena. 
MIRECO UR, a town of Lorrain, twenty - 
two miles ſouth of Nancy. : 
MIREPOIX, a city of Languedoc, in 
France, thirty-two miles ſouth-eaſt of 
Tholouſe. . 
MIRROUR, fpeculum, in catoptrics, any 
liſhed body, impervious. to the rays of 
brows and which reflects erer . 
irrours were antiently made of metal; 
but, at preſent, are generally ſmooth 
plates of glaſs, tinned or quickſilvered 
on the back part, and called looking - 
: 2 See LOOKING-GLASS: 
"The doftrige of mirrours depends whe" 
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MIR 
ty on that fundamental law, that the 
| angle of reflection is always equal to the 
angle of inſidence. See INCIDENCE. 
Let EH (plate CLXXX. fig. 2. n* 1.) 
be a concave mirrour, V its vertex, and 
C the center of its concavity. Let A he a 
ray of the ſun's light incident on the point 
E, and draw E C, which will be perpendi- 
cular to the mirrour in the point E; make 


is leſſer or 1 than the radius, ſo 
I 


the angle CEF equal to the angle AEC, 


then ſhall E F be the reflected ray. Thus 
alſo HF will be the reflected ray of the 
incident one D H, at an equal diſtance on 
the other fide of the axis B V. 

If now the points E and H be taken very 
near the\vertex V, we ſhall have EF, or 
HF, very nearly equal to FV; but EF 
Fe; therefore FV=FC=4CV. 


That is, the focal diſtance FV of parallel 
rays will be at the diſtance of half the 
radius C V. of the concavity of the mir- 


rour, from the vertex V, in the axis BV. 
After the ſame manner, a convex mir- 
rour is ſhewn to reflect the rays AE, 


DH, (ibid. ne 2.) into EF, HF, as if 


they came divergin 


from a point F in 
the axis CV, whic 


is half the radius 


CY diſtant from the vertex V. But ſince 
come At, or ? 


the rays do not actuall 
from the focus 7, it is called the imagi- 
nary or virtual focus. See Focus. 
Parallel rays falling directly on a plane 
ſpeculum are reflected back upon them- 
filves ; if they fall obliquely, they are 
reflected in the ſame angle, and parallel 
as they fell. Hence there is no ſuch 
wing, properly ſpeaking, as a focus be- 
longing to a plane ſpeculum, neither real 
er f, of parallel ; 

ocus F, or f, o el rays, is 
called the ſolar focus Fm 2 that 


the image of the ſun is formed, and of 


all objects very remote. But the focus 
of any object ſituated near the mirrour 
will have its diſtance fram the vertex 


more or leſs than half the radius; the 


rule in all caſes being as follows: 
Multiply the diſtance of the object into 
the radius of the mirrour, and divide 


the product by the ſum of the radius and 


twice the diſtance of the object; the 
quotient will be the focal diſtance of a 
convex mirrour. | 

in for a concave'wirrour, the ſame 
product of the radius into the diſtance 
of the object, divided by the difference 
of radius and twice the diſtance of 
the object, will give the focal diſtance 
VF or VF. And here we are to obſerve, 
that, as twice the diſtance of the object 
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MIR 


the focus will be paſitive or negative, that 
is, behind the glaſs or before it. 5 


The image of the object ĩi formed in he 
focus proper to its diſtance: And, ſince 


the writers on optics demonſtrate mat 


the angles under which the object O B 
(ibid. nꝰ z.) and its image I W are 
ſeen from the center or vertex of the 
mirrour C are always equal, it follow-Vs, 
that the image IW will be always in pro- 


portion to the object O B, as the focal 


diſtance VF to the object's diſtance G V. 


The poſition of the object will de al- 


. ways erect at a poſitive focus, or. behind. 


the ſpeculum ; diminiſhed by a convex, 


and magnified by a concave one. Hence, 


ſince a convex has but one, viæ. an af- 


- firmative focus; ſo it can never magnify. 


any object, howſoever poſited before it. 


The polition of the image in à negative | 
focus, or that before the glaſs, will be ever 


inverted ; and, if nearer the vertex than 
the center C, it will be leſs ; if farther 
from it, it will be greater than the ob- 
ject; but in the center it will be equal 
to the object, and ſeem to touch it. 


The image formed by a plane ſpeculum 8 1 


is erect ; large as the life; at the fame 
apparent diſtance behind the glaſs as the 
object is before it; and on the fame ſide 


of the glaſs with the object. Thoſe pro- 
perties render this ſort of mirrour of inoſt 


common uſe, vix. as a looking · glaſs. 


If the rays fall directly, or nearly ſo, on 


a plane mirrour, and the object be opake, 
there will be but one ſingle image formed, 


or at leaſt be viſible; and that by the 
ſecond ſurface of the ſpeculum, and not 


by the firſt, through which the rays do 
moſt of them pas. 


But if the object be luminous, and the 
rays fall very obliquely on the ſpeculum, 
there will be more than one image form- 


ed, to an eye placed in a proper poſition 
to view them. The firſt ans bel x 


formed by the firſt ſurface will not be 1 1 80 


bright as the ſecond, which is formed by 
the ſecond ſurface. The third, fourth, 
Sc. images are produced by ſeveral re- 
flections of the rays between the two ſur- 


faces of the ſpeculum; and, fince ſone 


light is loſt by each reflection, the images 
from the ſecond will appear ſtill more 


faint and obſcure, to the eighth, ninth, 
or tenth, which, can ſcarcely be diſcerned 


at all. 


Mirrours may be divided into plane, 
concave, convex, cylindrical, conical, 


parabolical, and elliptical. 
12 L 2 
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MIR 
The beſt manner of preparing convex 


mirrours hitherto known is given us by 


Wolfius, thus J 


Melt one part of tin, another of marca- 


ſite, together, and to this maſs; add two 


parts of mercury; as ſoon as the mer- 


eury begins to evaporate into ſmoke, the 


Whole is to be thrown into cold water, 


and, when well cooled, the water de- 


cCanted off. Strain the mixture through 


- two or three folds of linnen- cloth; and 
what is thus ſecreted pour into the cavity 
of a glaſs . ſphere, which is to be turned 


gently round its axis till the whole ſur- 


ace be covered ; the reſt being reſerved 


E coloured 


for future uſe. If the ſphere were of 


too. And in like manner may conic, 
+ elliptic, cylindric, and other mirrours be 


made. See FOLIATING. ' 


For elliptical, parabolical, and hyperbo- 
ical mirrours, the mould is to be thus 


ed ; on a wooden or braſs- plane 


= ++. deſcribe an ellipſis A B (ibid. ns 4.) alſo a 
parabola or hyperbola, C D (ibid. no 5.) 
then cut out the figure from the plane 


with all the accuracy imaginable. 


To the elliptic figure fit an axis, as E F, 


tereon. al 
The axis of the parabolical or hyper- 


with two fulcra to ſuſtain it, & c. and a 


handle to move it. Lay a quantity of the 


clay under it, and turn about the axis 


by the handle, till the plane AB have 


impreſſed the elliptical figure exactly 


bolical figure C D is to be fixed at the 


vertex fo as to be always ere, This is 


. to be turned about, till it have given its 


fat, &c. then a convex mould is to be 


delay into the cavity thus formed. The 


: | I to the clay round it. 
Ihe paxt of the mould thus formed is to 


be dried, and then ſmeared over with 


made by putting a quantity of the ſame 


latter is called the male, as the former 
is the female mould. The male mould, 


7 


... as the figure thereof is apt to be damaged | 
in the grinding. See GRINDING, 


155 1. The dimenſions of objects correſpond- 
ing lengthwiſe to the mirrour are not 
much changed; but thoſe 1 


when dry, is to be applied within the 


female, ſo as to leave the intended thick - 
neſs of the mirrour between them. Theſe 


mirrours are very difficult to be made, 


he properties of cylindrical mirrours are. 


breadthwite have their figures altere 


and their dimenſions leſſened: the farther 


* 


trat diſtortion, 3. If the plane of tlie 


reflection cut the c 


aſs, the mirrour will be ſo 
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lindrie mitrour thro! 
the axis, the reflection is performed in 
the ſame manner as in 4 plane mir. 
rour; if parallel to the baſk, the re. 
flection is the ſame as in a ſpherical 
mirrour; if it cut it obliquely, the re- 
flection is the ſame as in an elliptic? mir- 
rour. Hence, as the plane of reflection 
ne ver paſſes threꝰ the axis of the mirrour, 
except when the eye and objective line 
are in the ſame plane; nor parallel to 
the baſe, except when the radiant point 
and the eye are at the ſame height; the 
reflection is therefore ufually the fame as 
in an elliptic one. 3. If à hollow cy. 
lindric mirrour be 3 tothe 
ſun, inſteatl- of a focus of a point, the 
rays will be reflected into. a lucid line 
parallel to its axis, at a diſtance ſome. 
what leſs than a fourth of its diameter. 
Hence ariſes a method of drawing ana- 
morphoſes, that is, wild Refivie 
figures on a plane, which appear wel 
proportioned, when viewed in a-cylindric 
mirrour. lk een ain an 
In an elliptic mirrour, if a ray ſtrike on 
it from one of its focuſes, it is refletted 
inte the her. ,, v1 
In parabolie mirrours, as all the rays 
they reflect meet in one point, they make 

the beſt burning-glaſſes. . 
MIS, a negative particle prefixed to words, 
particularly law-terms, generally 5 
ying a fault or defect z as miſpriton, 
miſnomer, Sc. See M1SPRISON, &c, 
MISADVENTURE, in law, is by ſome 
taken to ſignify the killing a perſon 
partly by negligence, and partly” by 
chance, as where a perſon is killed by a 
ftone thrown: at random: other lawyers 
define it, a perſon's. coming to his death 
by ſome accidental outward: violence, as 
by a ſtroke of a horſe, the fall of a tree, 

on he Re i N A e 452.25 
MISCHNA, or MiswA, the code or col- 
lection of the civil law of the Jews. 
The Jews pretend, that when God un 
the written law to Moſes, he gave him 
alſo another not written, which was pre- 
ſerved by tradition among the doctors of 
the ſynagogue, till rabbi Juda, ſurnamed 
the Holy, ſeeing the danger they were 
in, through their diſperſion, of 'depart- 
ing from the traditions of their fathers, 
judged it proper to reduce them to r- 

| ing. 03 vo Dan 4579303 9-SHET 

The miſna is divided into fix parts: the 


frrſt relates to the diſtinction of ſeeds in 
from the mirrour ; whence ariſes a very 


a field, to trees, fruits, tythes, c. The 
ſlerond regulates the manner of oþſerting 


feſtivals 
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cordated ſeed. 


es of trees, as the apple, 
thorn, Sc. and is eſteemed an excellent 
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= 2 Feftivils't the third treats of women, and 
matrimonial cafes : the fourth of loſſes in 


trade, &c. the fifth is on obligations, 


ſacrifices, Sc. and the ſixth treats of the 
ſeveral ſorts of purification. See the ar- 


ticle TALMUD. © | 


MISCONTINUANCE, in law, the fame 
with diſcontinuance.” See the article 
WACONTINGANCES TEE - 
MISDEME ANOUR, in law, ſignifies a 


heinous offence or fault, particularly in 
the execution of an office. 1 9 'S 


MISE, in law- books, is uſed in various 


ſenſes: thus it ſometimes ſignifies coſts 


or expences, in which ſenſe it is com- 
monly uſed in entering of judgments in 


actions perſonal. It is alſo uſed for the 


iſſue to be tried on the grand aſſize, in 
which caſe, joining of the miſe upon 
the meer right, is putting in ifſue be- 


tween the tenant and demandant, who 
has the beſt or cleareſt right. | 


Miſe alſo ſignifies a tribute, or cuſtomary 


preſent formerly paid in the county- pa- 
latine of Cheſter, on the change of every 
owner of that earldom, for the enjoy- 
ment of their liberties. 6 


MISEN, or Miz Ex, in a ſhip. See the 


article MIZ EN. 


MISERERE MEI, in medicine, a name 


by which ſome call the iliac paſſion. 
See the article ILIAc. 


MISERICORDIA, in law, is an arbitrary 


fine impoſed on any perſon for an 
offence : this is called miſericordia, be- 
cauſe the amercement ought to be but 


, ſmall, and leſs than that required by 
magna charta. 


If a perſon. be outra- 


' Taſty . 


nennen RIIEES 


MISNA, or Miscnw. See Misc. 
MISNIA, or MzissEN. See Mutsse wn. 
MISNOMER, in law, a miſnaming, or 
miſtaking a perſon's name. The chriſtian 
name of a perſon ſhould always be per- 
fect, but the law is not ſo ſtrict and pre- 
ciſe in regard to ſurnames, a ſmall 
miſtake in which will be diſpenſed with 
to make good a contract, and ſupport 
the act of 1 | 4 „ 
MISPRISION, ſignifies, in general, ſome 
neglect or N as where a perſon 
is privy to a treaſon or felony committed 
by another, and negle&ts'to reveal it to 
the king or his council, or to 'a magi- 


ſtrate ; but entirely conceals them: this 


18 called miſpriſon of thoſe crimes. In 
caſes of miſpriſion of treaſon, the offender 
is to be impriſoned for life, and to for- 
feit his goods and chattels, together with 
the profits of his lands, Sc. but in miſ- _ 
priſion of felony, the offender is only to 
be puniſhed with fine and impriſonment, 
aol to remain in priſon * the fine is 
aid. ; 3 
The word miſprifion, is taken for many 
eat offences which are not treaſon or 
felony, but nearly allied to them; and 
all great miſdemeanors that have no cer- 
tain name appointed by the law, have 
ſometimes been called miſpriſion. re 
is alſo miſpriſion at large, where a per- 
ſon contemns the king's. prerogative by 
| refuſing. to aſſiſt him, by writing or 
ſpeaking againſt his perſon or govern- 
ment, refuſing to take the oaths of alle- 
giance and ſupremacy, Sc. 
MISSA, the maſs. See Mass. 


geouſly amerced, in a court that is not of MISS AL, the romiſh maſs-book, contain- 


record, the writ called moderata miſeri- 
cordia lies for moderating the amerce- 
ment according to the nature of the 
fault. | 


MISITHRA, or LAcCEDZMON. See the 


article LACEDZ MON. 


MISFEASANCE, in law-books, ſignifies 


a treſpaſs. See the article TRESPASS. 


MISLETOE, viſcum, in botany, a genus 


of the dioecia tetrandria claſs of plants, 
without any flower petals, or ftamina ; 
there being only four antheræ, which 


grow to the cup: the fruit is naturally 


a ſnow-white round berry, full of a 
viſcous juice, and containing' a fingle 
Miſletoe grows on the trunks and branch- 
lum, white- 


medicine in epilepſies, and other nervous 
orders, RES 


ing the ſeveral maſſes to be ſaid on par- 
ticular days. See Mass. 1 
MISSEL- BIRD, the engliſh name of the 
grey iſn · yellow turdus, with à ſpotted 
breaſt. See TURDUS. © 2 
It is the largeſt bird of the turdus-kind, 
known among authors by the name of 
turdus viſcivorus major. e 
MISSEN, or Mizzx, in a ſhip. See the 
article MizEx. | 5 
MISSIONARIES, ſuch ecclefiaſtics as are 
ſent by any chriſtian church, into pagan 
or infidel countries, to convert the natives, 
_ eſtabliſh the chriſtian religion among 
t em. : | g 
There are in France, and other popiſh 
countries, ſeveral congregations K miſ- 
ſionaries, whoſe principal end is to be 
employed on miſſions, and to inſpire into 
the young clerks: that ſpirit of piety and 
devotion which is neceſfary for theworthy 
diſcharge © 
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miſſion, the eudiſts, the miſſionaries of 


- Lyons, and ſome others. The moſt re- 


markable of theſe congregations is that 
of the prieſts of the miſſion, which con- 
fiſts of ſecular clergy ; who nevertheleſs 
make four ſimple vows, of poverty, 


. chaſtity, obedience, and perſeverance. 
Their habit is diſtinguiſhed from that of 
. ether ecclefiaſtics only by a linnen-collar 
four fingers broad, and by their wearing 


2 little tuſt of beard. 


MISSIVE, ſomething ſent to another, as 


miſſive letters; meaning letters ſent from 
one to another upon buſineſs, in contra- 
diſtinction to letters of gallantry, points 
of learning, diſpatches, &c, 


MIST, the ſame with fog. See Foc. 
MISUSER, in Jaw, ſignifies ſome abuſe 


of any particular liberty or benefit. The 


.charter of a corporation, as well as an 


office, may bt forfeited by miſuſer. 


MISY, in natural hiſtory, a ſpecies of tha 


chalcantha, a foſſil very common in the 
turkiſh dominions, and ſometimes found 


zn the mines at Cremnitz in Hungary. 


See the article CH ALC AN THA. ; 
It is a conſiderably firm ſubſtance, of an 
irregular texture, not compact, much 


. reſembling ſome of our more gaudy 


marchaſites, but wanting in their hard- 


- neſs and weight. It is of no determi- 
nate ſhape 


or ſize, but is oftentimes 
found in ſmall detached maſſes, which 
are uſually broad, flat, and very rugged 
at the edges. As to its medical virtues, 
they are no other than thoſe of the green 
vitriol. See the article VI TRIOL. 


MITE, aſmall coin formerly current, equal 


to about one third part of a farthing. 

It alſo denotes a ſmall weight uſed by the 
moneyers. It is equal to the twentieth 
part of a grain, and is divided into 


. twenty-four doits. : 
Mirz, in zoology. See ACARUS. 
MITELLA, in botany, a genus of the 


decandria digynia claſs of plants, the 


corolla whereof conſiſts of five patent 
| petals, of an oblong figure, longer than 


the eg nents of the cup, with their 
unguces narrow, and inſerted into the 
calyx: the fruit is a capſule of a globoſe 
figure, but with a point formed of two 
valves, and opening between, containing 


=_y one cell: the ſeeds are numerous, 
E 


of a roundifh oblong figure. 


MITHRIDATE, in pharmacy, a com- 


medicine in form of an electuary, 
ſerving either as a remedy or preſervative 


diſcharge of their miniſtry. Such are 
_ the. congregations. of the prieſts of the 
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eines in the apothecaries-ſhops ; the pre 
to the direttio 


St. John's wort, 
| bellies of ſcinks, of each two drams and 
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againſt poiſens ; being alſo accounted 

cordial, opiate, fudoritic, and alexz 
Ar mic.. 1818 


ithridate is one of the capita} medi. 


paration of it, accordi on 
of the college, -is/ as follows: Take of 
cinnamon, fourteen drams; of myrrh, 
eleven drams; 5 ſpikenard, ginger, 
ſaffron, ſeeds of treacle · muſtard, frank. 


incenſe, chio-turpentine, of each ten 


drams ; camels-hay, coſtus, indian leaf, 


french lavender, long pepper, ſeeds of 


hartwort, juice of the rape of ciſtus, 


ſtrained ſtorax, opopanax, ſtrained gal. 


banum, balſum of Gilead, or in its ſtead 


expreſſed oil of nutmegs, ruſſia · caſtor, 


of each an ounce; poley- mountain, water. 


germander, the fruit of the balſam- tree, 


ſeeds of the carrat of Crete, bdellium 
ſtrained, of each ſeven drams ; celtic 
nard, gentian-root, leaves of dittany of 


Crete, red roſes, ſeed of macedonian 


om their huſks, ſweet fennel-ſeeds, gum 
arabic, opium ſtrained, of each five 
drams ; root of the ſweet flag, root of 
wild valerian, anniſeed, ſagapenum 
ſtrained, of each three drams; ſpignel, 
juice of acacia, the 


puny the leſſer cardamiom-ſeeds freed 
r 


a half; of clarified honey, thrice the 
weight of all the reſt ; diſſolve the opium 
firit in a little wine, and then mix it 
with the honey made hot. In the mean 
time melt together in another veſſel the 
22 ſtorax, turpentine, and the 

alſam of Gilead, or the expreſſed oil of 
nutmeg, continually ſtirring them round 
that they may not burn; and as ſoon as 


theſe are melted, add to them the hot 


honey, firft by ſpoonfuls, and afterwards 
more freely ; laſtly, when this mixture 
is near cold, add by degrees the reſt of 
the ſpecies reduced to powder. 


MITRA, in botany, the ſame with mi - 


treola. See the article MITREOLA. 


MITRALES vaLvULz#, mitral valves, in 


anatomy, two valves ſituated in the left 


ventricle of the heart, at the ingreſs of 


the pulmonary vein, ſerving to hinder 
the ingreſs and regreſs of the blood from 
the heart into the veins again, while 

are conſtricted. See HEART. | 


MITRE, a ſacerdotal ornament worn on 


the head by biſhops, and certain abbots 

on ſolemn occaſions ; being a fort of = i | 

pointed, and cleft at top. 'The high- 

prieſt a the Jews wore a mitre or 
net on his head, The inferior prieſts 

| among 
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1 
among the Jews had lik ewiſe their mitres, 
but in 3 they differed from 


dat of the high-prieſt'is uncertain. Some 


contend that the antient biſhops wore 
mitres, but this is by no means certain. 
Thoſe young women among the pri- 
mitive chriſtians, Who profeſſed a ſtate 


of virginity, and were ſolemnly conſe- 


erated thereto, wore a purple and golden 
mitre, as a badge of diſtinction. His 


holineſs the pope has no leſs than four 


different mitres, which are more or leſs 
rich, according to the ſolemnities of the 


cardinals antiently wore mitres'; ſome 


canons of cathedrals, in popiſh countries, 


have the privilege of wearing the mitre ; 
and ſome 3 families in Germany - 
r 


bear it. for creſt, | 
MITREOLA, in botany, a plant of the 
andria: di 
which conſiſts of a ſingle campanulated 


_ petal, divided into five: ſegments at the 


imb: the fruit is an ere fimple bilocular 


capſule,” containing numerous ſmall and 


roundiſh ſeeds. . | 
MITTAU, che capital of the dutchy of 
- Courland, in Poland: ſituated in eaſt 

long. 245, north lat. 56 400. | 
MITTENDO M&anNUSCRIPTUM PEDIS 


FINTS, in law; an antient judicial writ, 


directed to the treaſurer and chamberlain 
of the exchequer, requiring them to 


ſearch for and tranſmit the foot of a fine, 
acknowledged before the juſtices in eyre 


into the common pleas, Sc. 
MITTIMUS, as generally uſed, hath 
two ſignifications. 1. It ſignifies a writ 
for removing and' transferring of records 
from one court to another, 2. It ſigni- 
fies a precept, or command in writin 
_ the hand:and' ſeal of 3 juſtice o 
the directed to the er or keep 
er of ſome priſon, for the evrelvia — 
ſafe - keeping of an offender charged with 


any crime until he be delivered by due 


courſe of law. 


MIXT, or Mixr BODY, in philoſophy 


and chemiſtry, that which is compounded 
of different elements' or principles; in 
which ſenſe it ſtands contradiftinguiſhed 
from ſimple or elementary, which is ap- 
plied to bodies conſiſting of one principle 
only, as the chemiſt; t 
Se. to do. The buſineſs of chemi 

1, to reſolve mixt bodies into their 
principles, or component parts. 

XT ACTION, in law, is an action partly 


real, and partly” perſonal, which lies 


0 ID 7 7 * .: 9 o 1 3 
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Onia claſs, the flower of 


a — 
x 


_ 
2 
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the perſon of the detainer. See ACTION. 
MIXTURE, a compound, or aſſemblage 


of ſeveral different bodies in the ſme : 


e 
Dr. Shaw obſerves, that the mixtures, 
reſolutions, and compoſitions made by 
chemiſtry, are extremely numerous, and 
may be increaſed ad infinitum, By 
mixture, ſays he, we produce all the - 
artificial vitriols, ſoaps, glaffes, &c. and 
can compound theſe again in an almoſt 
infinite variety, So that of the refolutions, 
mixtures, compoſitions, and recompo- 
fitions in chemiſtry, there ſeem to be no 
| bounds ; whence great room is left, for 
the making of new chemical diſcoveries. 
Dr., Pemberton juſtly cenſures the ir- 
regular and inartificial mixtures uſed in 
pharmacy, and obſerves, that they were 
introduced by the ignorance of the firſt 
ages, and enforced by the tual fear 
and jealouſies of poiſons, againft which 
the antients endleſsly' bufied themſelves - 
in the ſearch of antidotes, vainly hoping 
to frame compoſitions' that might fingly 
prevail againſt every ſhecies of poiſon 3 
hence they amaſſed together whatever 
they imagined to be endued with alexi- 
pry powers, By this procedure the 
mplicity of phyſic was loft,” and a 
wantonneſs in mixing, . enlarging, and 
_ accumulating took place, which has con- 
 tintiedeven to our times. The great Mr. 
* has largely conſidered” this ſub- 
ject, and among other arguments, ſays, 
it is reaſonable to ſuſpect, that Where a 
great many ingredients are bletided into 
a fingle medicine, are or other of them 


may have different N from thoſe 5 
_ defig 


ed by the phyſician; and, by 


_ awakening ſome ſleeping! ferment, pro- 


duce a new diſtemper, | or. excite and 
actuate ſome other hoſtile matter, chat 
before lay quiet, and which would have 
been gradually ſubdued by nature, had 
it not been unſeaſonably rouzed, and 
aſſiſted by ſome ingredients, that perhaps, 
was without any reaſon added to tlie 
medicine. See MEgpicing. . 
MIXTURA. srurrkx, a medicinal pre- 
aration, made in the following manner: 
ake of the ſpiritus theriacalis campho- 
ratus of Bates, ten ounces ; ſpirit of 
vitriol, two ounces ;. rectified” foirit of 
tartar, fix ounces. Digeſt in a glaſs- 
veſſel, hermetically ſealed, for three 
weeks. This medicine excites ſwhat, 
reſiſts putrefaction,, and is good in 
: | „» malignant” 


© | both for the thing detained, and againſt © 


8 9 ; N 


M O A 


dram. RON 397; 55 35 1:4 
MIZEN, in the ſea-Janguage, is a par- 
_ ticular maſt or. fail. The +mizep-maſt 

ſtands in the ſternmoſt part of the ſhip. 


In ſome great ſhips there are two of theſe; 


when that next the main-maſt is called 


the main-mizen, and that next the poop, 


the bonaventure-mizen. The length, of 
the mizen-maſt, is, 

" the ſame with the height of | 
©. maſt from the quarter-deck ; or half the 


length of the main-maſt, and half as 


thick. The fail which belongs to the 
mien - maſt, is called the mizen- ſail: and 
. when the word mizen is uſed at ſea, it 
always means the ſail. The uſe. of the 
mien is to keep the ſhip cloſe to the 
wind, or when a ſhip rides at anchor, to 
back her a-ſtern, ſo that ſhe may not 
*.. foul her anchor, on the turning of the 

tide. The term. mizen is uſed in the fol- 


- Jowivg phraſes : ſet the mizen, that is, 


. © fit the mizen - ſail right as it ſhould ſtand, 
Change the misen, or bring the mizen- 
©, yard over to the other fide of the maſt. 
Peak the mizen, .or put the mizen- 
f right up and down by the maſt. 
tte mizen, or let go the ſheet and peak 


It up. A 4s bf Te | 
| MNEMONIC, ſomething relating to me- 


-  mory.. See the article MEMOR R. 
 MNIUM, in botany, a genus of moſſes, 

conſiſting of ſtalks furniſhed with leaves, 
and producing capſules raiſed on pedicles, 
like thoſe of the other moſſes of this 


pedicles, bearing a kind of naked heads, 


calyptræ. Theſe two kinds of heads are 
in ſome ſpecies, produced on the ſame 
plant; and in others, on different plants 
of the ſame ſpecies. The pedicles. that 


with ſhort leaves. See plate CLXXX. 


* 


blight, which happens moſtly on light 
land, from the earth's ſinking away from 


© the roots, fo that the plants fall down to 


the earth. _ 7 


To remedy this, they turn a ſhallow + 
furrow againſt the rows, when they are 
ſtrong enough to bear it, and when , the 
, for then the mo- 


mould is fine and d 
tion of the ſtalks by the wind will cauſe 
- ſuch earth to Tun through the rows, and 

ſettle about the roots, and covet them. 
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malignant fevers,' The doſe is about a MOARING, or Moorins,. in the ſta · 


by ſome, accounted .: 
ght of the main · top- 


4 33 
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with a duſty ſurface, and having no 


ſupport the capſules are long, and naked; 
whereas thoſe ſupporting the duſty heads 
are ſhort, and in ſome ſpecies furniſhed 


g- 3. 1 e 
'MOAR-LOvRE, in huſbandry, a ſort of 


8 r c ny 
R e b 
y l nne 


language. See the article MooRinG: / 


MoaT, or DiTCH, in fortifitation; a deep 


trench dug round the rampart of a for- 
_ tified place, to prevent ſurprizes. 
The brink of the moat, next the rampart, 
zs called the ſearpe; and the oppoſite one, 
the countetſentpesessee 
A dry moat round a large place, with a 
of water; becauſe the paſſage may be 
diſputed inch by inch, and the beſiegers 
when lodged in it, are continually ex- 
poſed to the bombs, granades, and other 
fire works, which are thrown inceſſantly 
from the rampart into their works. In 
the middle of dry moats, there is ſome- 
780 Wer another 1 reer ; 
Which is genera ug ſo „till the 
find mm to $11 it, 5 | 2 aA! 15 
The deepeſt and broadeſt moats are ac- 
counted the beſt, but a deep one is pre- 
ferable to a broad one 2 the ordinary 
breadth is about twenty fathoms, and 
the depth about ſixteen. „ 
To drain a moat that is full of water, 
they dig a trench deeper than the level 
of the Water, to let it run off; and 
then throw hurdles upon the mud and 
lime, coyering them with earth or 
bundles of ruſhes, to make a ſure and 
firm paſſage. 2 en ed 


o 


MOBILE, or PRAMUM MOBILE, the ninth 


_ ſphere in the ptolemaic ſyſtem of aftro- 
nomy. See the article PTOLEMAIC,: 


the article Mod EME Vr. 
MOBILIA, in law, the ſame with move- 
ahles. See MovgABI EL. 
MOCO, or Mocho, a great city and port- 
.. town of Arabia Flix, ſituated near the 
ſtraits of Babelmandel, at the entrance of 
the Red- Sea: eaſt long. 45, north lat. 130. 
MODAL PROPOSITIONS, in logie, ſuch 
as include certain reſtrictions. See the 
article PROPOSITION, + 
MODBURY, a market-town of Devon- 
ſhire, - thirty-two. miles ſouth : weſt of 
MODE, zuadus, in philoſophy, denotes the 
manner of a thing's exiſtence, which is 
twofold, vi. ſimple or mixe. 
Simple modes are only combinations of 
the lame ſimple idea: thus by adding 
units together, in diftin& ſeparate col- 
lections we come by all the ſeveral modes 
of numbers, as a dozen, a ſcore, a thou- 
. ſand, &c. Mixed modes, on the cou- 


, 


of different kinds; as beauty, 


which con- 
| fiſts 


1 compounded of ſimple ideas 
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ſtrong garriſon, is preferable to one full 


— 


4 4 5 1 erpetual MOBILE,. or MOVEMENT. See 
claſe z but beſides theſe, there are other 


MOD. 

fits in a certain compoſition of colour 
- and figure, cauſing delight in the be- 
| Holder ſuch alſo is h %, which is the 
"Concealed change of the poſſeſſion of a 
thing, without the conſent of the pro- 
pPrietor. Vo bes bp 


Concerning ſimple modes, Mr. Locke 


obſerves, that they are as perſectly dif- 
ferent and diſtinct ideas in the mind, as 
thoſe of the greateſt diſtance and con- 
traxiety : thus au is as diſtinct from 
three, as blueneſs from heat. 
Io che head of ſimple modes, the ſame 
great philoſopher refers fpace and ex- 
tenſion, duration, and its ſimple modes, 
numbers, infinity, Sc. alſo thinking, 
motion, ſound, colour, pleaſure, pain, 
Sc. See SPACE, DURATION, Sc. ; 
There are three ways, he obſerves, - 
whereby we get the complex ideas of 
mixed modes. 1. By experience and ob- 
ſervation of things themſelves: thus, by 
feeing two men wreſtle, or box, we get 
the wh of wreſtling er boxing. 2. By | 
intention, or voluntarily putting to- 
gether of ſeveral ſimple ideas in the 
mind: thus, he that firſt invented print- . 
ing, muſt have had an idea of it in his 
mind hbefare it ever exiſted ; for the mind 
being once furniſhed with. ſimple ideas, 
can put them together in ſeveral com- 
poſitions, without examining. u hetker 
they” exiſt ſo together in nature: and 
hence it is, that ſuch ideas are called 
notions, as if they exiſted more in the 
minds of men than in the reality of 
things; and to form them, the mind only 
joins their ſeveral parts, without con- 
fidering whether they have any real ex 
iſtence. 3. By explaining the names of 
actions we never ſaw, or notions which 
we. cannot ee; and by enumerating all 
the ideas that go to make them up : thus 
the mixed mode, which the word lie 
ſtands for, is made up of theſe ſimple 
ideas; articulate ſounds ; certain ideas in 
the mind of the ſpeaker ; thoſe words, the 
ſigns of theſe ideas; thoſe ſigns put to- 
gether by affirmation or negation, other- 
wiſe than the 4reas- they ſtand for are 
in the mind of the ſpeaker. _ : 
Mixed modes have their unity from an 
act of the mind, combining thoſe ſeveral 
ſimple ideas together, and conſidering 
them as only one complex idea; and the 
mark of this union is one name given 
to that combination, whereby men en- 


deavour to communicate their thoughts Iamediate Mops, are thoſe immediately 


to one another with all poſſible diſpatch: 
and hence appears tlie reaſon why there 
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are words in every language, which ean- J 


: erting that 


ed or produced, paſſion; which efficacy, 


tain in them no idea of the action or 


an ignorant perſon. ſays that the cold 


taining any idea of the action whereby 
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not be rendered by any ſingle word of 
another; becauſe the faſhious and cuſtoms 
of one nation make ſeveral combinations, 


- which another nation had never any o 


caſion to make; as the oſtraciſm, 
dopanue ve, among the Greeks; and pre- 


ſcription, among the Romans. This alſo 


occaſions the conſtant change of lan- 
guages; becauſe the change of cuſtoms 
and opinions brings with it new com- 
binations of ideas, which, to avoid lon 

deſcriptions, have new names dee 
to them, See WorkD, LANGUAGE, Se. 
Actions being the buſine(s of mankind, - 
it is no wonder that their ſeveral modes 


| ſhould be treaſured up in the memory, 5 


and have diſtin&t names aſſigned tiem, 
derived from their cauſes, means, objects, 
ends, inſtruments, time, place, and other 


_ circumſtances, The powers too, firted 2 


for theſe actions, form likewiſe diſtinct 
modes: thus boldneſs is the power to do 
or ſpeak what we intend, without fear 
or diiorder, _ WL 
The efficacy whereby the new. idea is 
roduced, is called, in the ſubject ex- 
ower, action; but in the 
ſubject wherein any ſimple idea is chang= 


in intellectual agents, can. be nothin 
but modes of thinking and willing Ws 
in corporeal agents, nothing but modi- 
fications of motion. Of any other ſort 
of action, we have no notion or idea ; 
and therefore, many words, which ſeem 
to expreſs ſome action, ſignify only the 
effect, with ſome circumſtances of the 
ſubject wrought on, or cauſe operating. 
Thus creation, annihilation, Cc. con- 


manner, whereby they are produced 3 
but barely of the.cauſe, and the thing 
produced. In the ſame manner, when 


freezes water, though the word freezing 
ſeem to import ſome action, yet it truly 
ſignifies nothing but the effect, viz. that 
the water, which was before fluid, is 
become hard and conſiſtent, without con- 


it is done. 

There are numerous other diviſions of 
modes, into immediate and mediate; 
eſſential and non- eſſential; poſitive and 
pri vative; of ſpirit and body ; of think - 


ing, Ec. 


attributed to their ſubje&s, as motion in 
a body, knowledge, &c. > 
NY". xe 4. 
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| Wediats Moves, are thoſe attributed to who, among other innovations, reform. 
' ſubjets by the intervention of ſome ed the doctrine of modes. It is true, 
their number was fixed to ſeven 3 but 


+ other mode, as fwiftneſs and flownels, | | 
.* which are attributable to a body, only afterwards conſidering the harmonical 
| and arithmetical diviſions of the octave, 


in — of motion. ; :th1 | 
Efential, or inſeparable Moves, are at- whereby it reſolves into a fourth above a 
© tributes without-which the ſubſtance ean- fifth, or a fifth above à fourth, they 
not ſubſiſt, as wiſdom; &c. in God, Sc. hence conſtituted twelve modes, making 
Nor-effential, or ſeparable Mops, are at- of each octave two different modes; but, 
tridutes affecting created fubſtances, and becauſe there are two of them that can- 
ted thereto as long as is necefſary, as not be divided both ways, there are but 
coldneſs in water, &c. twelve modes. Of theſe ſuch as were 
"Poſitive Mops, are thoſe which give ſome- divided harmonically, that is, with the 
thing poſitive to their ſubſtance, as round- fifths loweſt, which were fix, were called 
. _ neſs in a globe. | | authentic; and the other ſix, which had 
-Privative Mods, are attributed to ſub- the fifths higheſt, | were called plagal 
jects, when the mind perceiving ſome - modes. | | Cas 
thing wanting therein, frames a word Plagal - Authentic 
- _ which at firſt fight ſeems to note ſome- Octave. Octave. 
3 thing poſitive, but in reality denotes the 


— Nee 3.5% 

want of ſome mode. | Fourth. Fifth. Fourth. 
Mops of ſpirit are two, knowledge and — — — 
willing. | | | | 38 — 4 — 86 — 0 
Mons of boch are three, figure, reſt, and 42 ——4 —— 42 — 4 : 
© "notion. - | | Aa ./ 0 ets hd 
Mok, or Moo» of fpllogiſms, among lo- Open defi ib i end 
© gicians. See SYLLOG1SM. 4 —— 2 — nnd ——=g 


"Mops, in muſic, is defined to be a par: 


. + _ ticular manner of conſtituting the oftave ; 


or, it is the melodious conſtitution of the 
octave, as it conſiſts of ſeven eſſential 


' - funds, beſides the key or fundamental. 


See the article OeTAvE. | 
A Mode, then, is the particular order 
of the concinnous degrees of an octave z 


the fundamental note whereof may be 
called the key, as it ſignifies that prin- 


un a which regulates the reſt. | 
he proper difference, therefore, between 
a mode and a key is this, that an octave, 
with all its natural and concinnous de- 
grees, is called a mode, with reſpect to 
the conſtitution or manner of dividing 


it ; and, with reſpect to its place in the 


ſcale, it is called a key. Now it may 


be farther obſerved, that, of the natural 


notes of every. mode, three go under the 
name of the eſſential notes, namely, the 
fundamental, the third and fifth; their 
octaves being reckoned the ſame, and 


marked with the ſame letters in the 


ſcale ; the reſt are called dependents : 


Again; the fundamental is alfo called- 


the final, the fifth the dominante, and 


the third, as being between the other 


two, the mediante. 


Ihe doctrine of the antients, with regard 
to modes, 18 ſomewhat obſcure. | 


Muhc was conſiderably improved in the 


eleventh ccutury by Guido Aretinus, 


To theſe modes they gave the names of 
the antient greek towns, as Dorian, 


Phrygian, Lydian. But the ſeveral au- 


thors differ in the application and order 
of theſe names; fo that we are till at a 
loſs, what their real uſe was. 

All we know is, they conſidered that an 
octave which wants a fourth or fifth is 
imperfe& ; theſe being the concords next 
to the octave, the fong ought to touch 
thoſe chords moſt frequently; and be- 


cauſe the concord is different, which 


makes the melody different, they eſtabliſh- 


ed by this two modes in every natural 


octave that had a true fourth or fifth: 


Then, if the ſong was carried as far as 


this octave above, it was called a per- 
fet mode; if leſs, as to the fourth or 
fifth, it was called imperfect; if it moved 
both above and below, it was called a 
mixed mode. Others confidering how 
indiſpenſable a chord the fifth is in every 
mode, took for the key-note, in the 
arithmetically divided octaves, not the 
loweſt chord of that octave, but that 
very fourth. The only difference then in 
this method between the authentic and 


plagal modes is, that the authentic goes 
above its final to the octave; the other 
aſcends a fiſth, and deſcends a fourth: 


which will indeed be attended with dif- 


ferent effects, but the mode is —__—_ 


...each other: 


MO D 


All the notes refer. | 
The modes of authentic or plagal differ 
_ among themſelves, either by ftanding 
Higher or lower in the ſcale; that is, by 
the different tenſion of the whole octave, 
or rather by the different ſubdiviſion of 
the octave into its concinnous degrees. 
That one mode ſhould 
another ſadneſs, and that a third ſnould 
de proper for religion, a fourth for love, 


duce mirth, 


&c. that theſe effects are owing merely 
to the conſtitution of the octave, ſcarce 


any body will affirm. The differences in 


the conſtitution will, it is true, have 


ſome little influence; the greateſt differ- 


ence is that of thoſe octaves which have 
the 3d /, or 3d g, making what on other 


occafions'we call the ſharp and flat key. 


It is particularly obſervable that thoſe 
who give us examples in actual com- 
poſition of their twelve modes, frequently 
take in the artificial notes A and to 


perfect the melody of their key, and by 
this means depart from the conſtitution 


of the octave, as it ſtands fixed in the 


natural ſyſtem. Therefore, the modes 
are all really reducible to two, wiz. the 
ſharp and flat ; the ether differences re- 


Jpecting.only the place of the ſcale, where 


the fundamental 1s taken, : 
Originally, there were but three antient 
modes, namely, the Doric, Lydian, and 
Phrygian, which were particularly called 
tones, as being at a tone's diſtance from 
he reſt were afterwards 
added, and denominated from the rela- 
tion they bore to the former, particularly 
the Hypodoric, as being below the Doric. 
Beſides theſe modes of tune, there were 


modes of time, at firſt diſtinguiſhed into 


greater and lefler ; and each of theſe 

again into perfect and imperfect. But 

atterwards they were reduced to four, 

which are now diſuſed, | 

The common mote now in uſe is much 
more ſimple than any of thoſe ; the pro- 

portion, which in theirs is varied, being 
in ours fixed, namely, 2: 1. A large 

is equal to 2 longs, a long to two 

breves, a breve to 2 ſemi-breves, &c. And, 


if on ſome occaſions, the proportion of 


3 : 1 betwixt two ſucceſſive notes is re- 


quired, it is eaſily expreſſed by annex- 
ing a point, thus (.) See the articles 


TIuE, CHARACTER, Cc. 
The antients had alſo their modi me- 


lopeei, as dithyrambic, comic, and tragic; 
fo called from oe 0 the ſeveral 
_ affections of the mind. | 
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MODEL, in a general ſenſe, an original 
ttern, propoled for any one to copy or 
imitate.” | FR 
This word is particularly uſed, in build- 
ing, for an artificial pattern made in 


wood, ftone, plaſter, or other matter, 
with all its parts and proportions, in 


order for the better conducting and exe- 
cuting ſome great work, and to give an 


idea of the effect it will have in large. 


In all great buildings, it is much the 
ſureſt way to make a model in relievo, 


and not to truſt to a bare deſign or 


draught. There are alſo models for the 


ee of ſhips, Sc. and for extraer- 


dinary ſtair-cales, Sc. | 
They alſo uſe models, in painting and 
ſculpture; whence, in the academies, they 
give the term model to a naked man or 
woman, diſpoſed in ſeveral poſtures to give 
an opportunity to the ſcholars to deſign 
him in various views and attitudes. 
MODENA, a dutchy of Italy, bounded 
by Mantua on the north, by Romania 
on the eaſt, by Tuſcany and Lucca on 
the ſouth, and by Parma and the terri- 
tory of Genoa on the weſt. | 


MoDENA, the capital of the dutehy of that 
name, ſituated in 119 207 eaſt long. and 


44 45 north lat. 
MODERATA MISERICORDIA, in law, 
a writ that lies where one is amerced in 


a court- baron, or other court, not being 


of record, ſor any fault or tranſgreſſion 


beyond the quality an\{ quantity of that 
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nce; and is directed to the lord of the B 


court or his ſteward, commanding them 


to take a moderate amercement of the 


Party - | 
MODERATOR, in the ſchools, the per- 
ſon who preſides at a diſpute, or in a 


public aſſembly : thus the preſident of 
the annual aſſembly. of the church of nn 


Scotland, is ſtiled moderator. 


MOoDERATOR=-RING, in anatomy, is uſed 


by Valſalva for that ring which the 


muſcles of the eye make round the optic 
nerve at the bottom of the orbit. 


MODERN, in a general ſenſe,” ſomething Þ 5 : 


new, or of our time, in oppoſition to 


what is antique or antient. 


MODICA, a town of Sicily, in the pro- 


vince of Noto, twenty-five miles ſouth 


of Syracuſe. ak Ws 
MODIFICATION, in philoſophy, that yn 
which modifies a thing, or gives it this. 


or that manner of 'being. 


Quantity and quality are accidents which ny 
modify all bodies. According to Spmota's yt 
ſyſtem all the beings that compoſe the ny 
univerie _ 
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. 
univerſe are only ſo many different modi- MODIOLUS, rum 
other wiſe called a trepan. See the article 


feations of one and the ſame ſubſtance ; 
"and it is the different arrang-ment, and 
ſituation of their parts, that make all the 
difference between them. 


| ; +MODILLIONS, in architecture, orna- 


ments in the corniche of the ionic, co- 
rinthian, and compoſite columns. See 
Tonic, CORINTHIAN and COMPOSITE. 


The modillions are little inverted - con- 


ſoles, or brackets, in form of an S under 
the ſoffit of the corniche, ſeeming to ſup- 
the projecture of the larmier ; tho 
in reality they are no more than orna- 
ments. See plate CLXXXI. fig. 3. 


They ought always to be placed ever 


the middle of the column. They are 
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ſurgery, an inſtrument 


'TREPAN, 


MODIUS, . in. antiquity,. a kiod of dry 


meaſure, in uſe among the Romans, for 
ſeveral ſorts of grain. See MEagURE, 


Mobo ET FORMA, in manner and jarm, 


among lawyers, are words of art fre- 
quently uſed in pleadings, &c. and par- 
ticularly in a,detendant's anſwer, where- 
in he denies to have done what is laid to 
his charge in manner and form, as affirm- 
ed by the plaintiff. 


MODON, a city and port-town. of euro- 


pean Turky, ſituated - in the Morea, 
twenty miles welt of Coron : eaſt long. 
21? 30;, north lat. 37% 


8 affected in the corinthian or- MODULATION, in muſic, the art of 
er, 


where they are uſually enriched with 
| e Their proportions ought to 

be ſo adjuſted, as to produce a regularity 
in the parts of the ſoffits. The intermo- 
dillions, 7. e. the diſtances between them, 
7 _ on the inner columns, which 
- oblige the modillions to be made of a 

certain length and breadth, in order to 
render the intervals perfect ſquares, which 
are always found to have beiter effects 


than parallelograms. To this it muſt be 


- added, that in adjuſting the modillions, 
care ſhould be taken that they have ſuch 
a proportion as that when the orders are 
placed over one another, there be the. 
ſame number in the upper order as in the 
lower, and that they fall perpendicularly 
over one another. | By 
Modilliens are alſo uſed under the cor- 
niches of pediments, though Vitruvius 


obſerves that they were not allowed in 


his time, becauſe modillions were in- 


tended to repreſent the ends of rafters. 


Daviler rather takes them for a kind of 
inverted conſoles, or corbels. The mo- 
dillion is ſometimes called a mutule, 


though cuſtom has introduced a little 


difference between the idea of a modillion 
and a mutule; the mutule being pecu- 
lar to the doric order, and the modilli - 


ons to the higher orders. In the ionic 


and compoſite orders, modillions are more 
ſimple, having ſeldom any ornaments 
except ſometimes a ſingle leaf under- 
neath. M. Le Clerc obſerves on the co- 
rinthian order, that it is uſual to have a 
leaf chat takes up their whole breadth, 
and almoſt their whole length too; but 
he is of opinion, that the modillions would 


be more graceful, if this leaf was leſs 


both in length and breadth. 


keeping in, or changing the mode or key. 


See the articles KEY and Mope. 
Under this term is comprehended the re- 
gular progreſſion of ſeveral parts, thro” 
the ſounds that are in the harmony of 
any particular key, as well as the pro- 
ceeding naturally and regularly from one 
key to another; the rules of modula- 
tion, in the firſt ſenſe, belonging to har- 
mony and melody, See HARMONY 
and MELODY. „„ 
We ſhall here only add a few words with 
regard to the rules of modulation, in 
the latter ſenſe. As every piece muſk 
have a particular key, and ſince the va- 
riety ſo neceſſary in muſic to pleaſe and 
entertain forbids the being confined to. 
one key, and that therefore it is not only 
allowable but neceſſary to modulate into, 
and make cadences on ſeveral keys hav- 
ing a relation and connection with the 
principal key, it muſt be conſidered what 
it is that conſtitutes a connection between 
the harmony of one key and that of ano- 
ther, that it may be hence determined 


into what keys the harmony may be con- 


ducted with propriety. 


As to the manner in which modulation 


from one key to another is performed, ſo 


that the tranſition may be eaſy and na- 
tural, it is not eaſy to fix any preciſe 
rules ; for though it is chiefly performed 
by the help of the ſeventh greater of the 
key, into which the harmony is to be 
changed, whether it be ſharp or flat, yet 
the manner of doing it is ſo various and 


extenfive, as no rules can circumſcribe. 


A general notion of it may be conceived 
under the following terms: the ſeventh 
greater in either a ſharp or flat key, is the 
third greater to the fifth of the Fey by 
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and by being only a ſemitone major be- 


low the key, is thereby the moſt proper 
note to lead into it, which it does in the 


moſt natural manner imaginable, inſo- 
much that the ſeventh greater is never 
heard in any of the parts, but the ear 
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nion of M. Perrault, the preferable, As 


% : 


expects the key ſhould ſucceed it: for 


whether it be uſed as a third or a ſixth, 


It always affeQs us with ſo imperfect a 


ſenſation, that we naturally expect ſome- 
thing more perfect to follow it, which 


4 


cannot be more eaſily and ſmoothly ac- 


compliſhed than by the ſmall interval of 
a ſemitone major to paſs into the perfect 
harmony of the key. 


the tranſition into any key is beſt effected 


by introducing its ſeventh greater, which 


ſo naturally leads to it. 


MODULE, in architecture, a certain mea- 


ſure or bignels, taken at pleaſure, for re- 
gulating the proportions of columns, and 
the { Perry or diſpoſition of the whale 
building. rehitedhs enerally chooſe . 
the ſemi-diameter of the botrom of the 


Hence it is that 


\ 
ov 
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Vitruvius has leſſened his module in 


5 the doric order, which is the diameter ot 
the lower part of the other orders, and 


' % 


has reduced that great module to a mean 


one, which is the ſemi-diameter, the 


module is here reduced to the third part, 
for the ſame reaſon, wiz. to determine 
the ſeveral meaſures without a fraction. 
For in the doric order, beſi les that the 


height of the baſe, as in the other orders, 


is determined by one of thoſt mean mo- 
dules, the ſame module gives likewiſe 


the height of the capital, architrave, tl. 


glyphs, and metopes. But our little 
module, taken from the third of the di- 
ameter of the lower part of the column, 


has uſes. much more extenſire ; for by 


this the height of the pedeſtals or co- 
lumns and entablatures in all the orders 
are determined without a fraction. As 


then the great module or diameter of the 


column has ſixty minutes, and the mean 


module, or half the diameter, thirty 


minutes, our little module has twenty. 


column for their module, and this they MODUS pecimanoyr, in law, is where 


fub-divide into parts or minutes. I 
module of Vignola, which is a ſemi dia- 
meter, is divided into twelve parts in 


the tuſcan and doric, and into eighteen _ 


for the other orders. Fhe module of 


Palladio, Scamozzi, M. Cambray, Deſ- 
godetz, Le Clerc, Ic. which is alſo equal 


to the ſemi⸗ diameter, is divided into 
thirty parts or minutes in all the orders. 
The whole heigkt of the column is di- 
vided by ſome into twenty parts for the 
doric, twenty two and a half for the 
ionic, twenty-five for the roman, Cc. 


The 


money, land, or other valuable conſide- 


ration Has been given, time out of mind, 
to the miniſter or paxlon of any certain 
place in the room of tithes. A clergy- 
man may ſue in a ſpiritual court or a 


modus decimandi; yet it the modus is 
denied there, or a cuſtom is to be tried, 


the trial thereof belongs to the courts of 


common law. When lands are con- 
verted to other uſes, as in the caſe of 
hay ground turned into tillage, the 
modus may be diſcharged, and the tithes 

aid again in kind. 5 


and one of theſe parts is made a module MOE DORE, or MoiDORE. See the ar- 


to regulate the reſt of the building by. 


ticle MoiDORE. 


There are two ways ofdetermining the MOERHINGIA, MossY CHICKWEED, 


meaſures, or proportions ot buildings. 
The firſt is by a fixt ftandard-mealure, 
which is uſually the diameter of the lower 
pare of the column, called a module, 


ubdivided into ſixty parts called minutes. 


In the ſecond there are no minutes, nor 
any certain or 7 C1y1Gon of the mo- 


in botany, a genus of the crandria digy- 


nia claſs of plants, the flower of whack 


is compoled of four ſhort, undivided pe- 
tals; and its fruit is a ſubg loboſe cap- 
ſule, with one cell, in which are con- 
tained numerous roundiſh ſeeds. 

It is called by ſome alline muicoſa. 


dule, but it is divided 1 into MOFFAT, a village in the ſhire of Annan- 


as many parts as are judged neceſſary; 
thus the height of the attic baſe, which 
is half the module, is divided either into 
three, to have the height of the plinth, 
or into four, for that of the greater torus; 
or into fix, for that of the leſſer. Both 
theſe manners have been practiced by the 
antient as well as the modern architects, 
but the ſecond, which was that chielly 
uled among the antients, is, in the opi- 


ing and drinking; nor is this water a 


dale, thirty ſix miles ſouth- weſt of Edin- 
burgh ; iamous for its mineral wells, 
one ot which. is uſed for bathing, and 
the water of the other is taken inward}y. 
Theſe waters are of great ſervice in 
gripings of the guts, colics, and pains 
in the ttomach. Thoſe who are troubled 
with obſtructions, rheumatic pains and 
aches, find great relief both from bath- 
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ess ſovereign remedy in ſcorbutic caſes, 
and the king's evil. Theſe wells, in the 


opinion of Dr. Plummer, profeſſor of 
medicine in the univerſity of Edinburgh, 


owe their virtues to a ſulphureous pfin- it ought to be expoſed to the fire of the 


ciple. - 


MOGULS, or MoNncuLs, hoards or tribes. | 


of vagrant Tartars, on the north of 


Tartars, are deſcended. 
MOGULSTAN. See the articles InDia 
| and INDOSTAN. 


'MOHAIR, in commerce, the hair of 2 


kind of goat, frequent about Angoura, 
in Turky ; the inhabitants of which city 
are all employed in the manufacture of 
camblets, made of this hair. See the ar- 
ticles Ha1k and CAMBLET. 
Some give the name mohair to the cam- 
blets or ſtuffs made of this hair; where- 


of the unwatered kind pays 5 d- per 


yard on importation, and draws back, 


on exportation, 624, The watered ſort 


pays on importation 21.00 d. per yard, | 


| L 
and draws back, on exportation, 10 cd. 


And that made of half hair, half ſilk, 
pays, on importation, 28. 10 · per 


yard, and draws back, on exportation, 


28. 77d 
© MOHAIR-SHELL, in natural hiſtory, a 
ſpecies of voluta. See Vol ur a. 
MOHATS, a town of Lower Hungary, 
fituated on the Danube : eaſt long. 20?, 
north lat. 4616. 
MOHAWE-counTRy, a part of North 
America, inhabited by one of the five 
nations of the Troquois, in alliance with 
and ſituated between the province of New 
York and the lake Ontario, 'or Fron- 
tipnac. | 
MOHILA, one of the Comora-iſlands in 
the Indian ocean, fituated between Ma- 
dagaſcar and the continent of Africa: 
| ealt long. 43? 30, ſouth lat. 122. | 
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MOHILOW, or MoG110F, a city of Po- 


land, in the province of Lithuania, ſitu - 
ated fifty miles ſouth of Orta, 


MOIDORE, or Mobo, a portugueſe + 


old-coin, See the article Coin. 
MOIETY, nedietas, the half of any thing. 
See the article MRDIETAS. 
MOINEAU, in fortification, is a flat 
baſtion raiſed between two other ba- 
ſtions, when a re-entering angle before 

a curtain is too long, 
eommoniy joined to the curtain, but it 


The moineau is 


Po 


MO-L 
is ſometimes. ſeparated from it by a-foſs, 
in which caſe it is called a detached ba- 
ſtion. The moineau is not tailed ſo 
high as the works of the place, becauſe 


place in caſe the enemy ſhould lodge 
_ themſelves in it, 


MOISTURE, a term ſometimes uſed to 
India, from whom the moguls or fove- 


reigns of India, as well as of the Uſbec- 


denote animal fluids, the juices of plants, 
or dampneſs of the air or other bodies. 
See the articles FLUID, Jvics, Cc. 


Radical Mols ruaz, among phyſicians, 


ſignifies as vital fluid, which nouriſhes 
and maintains life, as oil does a lamp. 
However, Dr. Quincy obſerves, that ſuch 
a fluid is a mere chimera, unleſs we 
thereby mean the mals of blood. See 
the article BLood, | 


 MOLA, in geography, a town of Italy, 


ſeven miles eaſt of the 
the kingdom of Naples. 

MoLa, in anatomy, the ſame with patella, 
See the article PATELLA. | 


city of Barri, in 


Mor A, the $UN-F1$H, in ichthyology, a 


ſpecies of oftracion, of a compreſſed, 
roundiſh figure, with four holes on the 
head. 5 | 3 

This is a very ſingular fiſh, weighin 
often more than on” hundred. 4 9% 
its figure, at firſt fight, more reſembles 
the head of ſome large fiſh, cut off from 
bes body, than that of a complete ani- 


Mor, a mole, in medicine. See the ar- 


ticle Mol E. 45 
MOLARES, or DENTEsS MOLARES, in, 
anatomy, the large teeth called in.engliſh 
grinders. See the article TEETH. 
MOLARIS LAris, the mill-ſtone. See 
the article MiLI-sTONR. 
MOLASSES, or Mo oss Es. See the ar- 
ticle Motloss Bs. 
MOLD, or MouLD. See MouLD. 
MOLDAYVIA, à province of european 
Turky, ſeparated from Poland by the 
river Neiſter, | B 
MOLDAVICA, in botany, a ſpecies of 
the dracocephalum, or dragon's head. 
MOLE, talpa, in zoology, makes a genus 
of quadrupeds, of the order of the ferz, 
thus characterized: the feet are formed 
like hands, and calculated for diggs 3 
and it has no external ears. 
Of this genus there are two ſpectes. !. 
the common mole, a well known little 
animal, of a bluiſh-black colour, ver) 
miſchievous to the farmers, by throwing 
up the ground of their paſtures. 2. The 
pointed tail-leſs mole, ſomewhat larger 
than the common kind: it is of a _ 
< colour, 
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Oldour, in which a purpliſh and yellowiſh 


8 

5 ' tinge ſeem the prevailing ones it is a 
ſo native of Aſia, and lives under ground, 
ſe like the common mole. *k 

he MoLE, mola carnea, in medicine, a maſs 
ge of fleſhy matter, of a ſpherical figure, 


[Longs e in the uterus, or womb, and 
{ometimes miſtaken for a child. Its ſize 


that of a fœtus. Some moles are ſoſt 
and ſpungy, and others membranous, 
with a cavity in the middle. Sometimes 
they are filled with ſerous, matter, and 
fometimes with hydatides. 
The ſymptoms of a mole, at firſt, are 
like thoſe of a real pregnancy; but af- 
terwards they vary, for the woman feels 
a dull heavy weight like that of a ball 
of lead; her belly being round and ſphe- 


living fœtus. 


The mole itſelf threatens no | danger, all 
it. Some women are troubled with them 


without any other ineonvenienee than un- 
eaſineſs and weight. 
The eure conſiſts in expelling the mole ; 
for which purpoſe the aſſiſtance of an ex- 
pert mid wife or ſurgeon becomes ne- 
ceſſary. It the mouth of the uterus 
ſhould be too ſtrongly. contracted to ad- 
mit the hand of the operator, it is pro- 
per to excite the woman's throws by briſk 
cathartics and ſtrong clyſters z while the 
os uteri, and parts 
mean time gradually relaxed by the ap- 
plication of emollient fomentations, &c. 
which done, one or two of the fingers 
are to be firſt gently inſinuated, and then 
. the whole hand by degrees, in order to 


See the article DELbVERY., 

| 5 the mole 2 to he: uterus, as it 

_  Freque $, it is to be gently ſepa- 

| —— wr extraction; fi be — 
large to be got out entire, it may be care - 
fully ſeparated and eutracted in pieces, 
either with the fingers, or a falciform 
hook. To conclude, ſays Heiſter, if a 
mole does not occaſion any bad ſymp - 


its extraction appears difficult, no vio- 


es. 1  Frnce ſhould be uſed; ſince we have many 
vn little . Inſtances of moles retained in the uterus, 
r, ver without any great detriment to the pa- 
arowing tient, as long as they lived. 
2. The Mors, in geography, a river in Surrey, 
t larger ſo called from its running, ſor part of its 
3 eourle, under ground, 
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is various, from that of a large nut to 
MOLINA, a ity of 


|  MOLLEN, a town of Lower Saxony, fix- 
rical, without any motion like that of a 


_ the difficulty lying in being delivered of 


for ſeveral years, and others all their lite, 


1 are in the 


extract the mole, as directed for the fœtus. 


toms, or uneaſineſs in the mother, and 


. 
Mol E, moles, is alſo a maſſive work of large 
ſtones laid in the fea by means of colfer- 
. dams; extending beſore a port, either tos 
defend the harbour from the impetuaſity 
of the waves, or to prevent the paſſage of 
. tips e 
Mol, moles, in antiquity, a kind of mau- 
ſoleum, in form of a round tower, built 
upon a ſquare baſe, 1 
Spain, eighty - five 
miles north-eaſt of Madrid. hy 
MOLINE, or CRoss-MoLIN E, in herald» 
ry, the fame with that called fer de mou- 
line. See the article Fe, *' 
-MOLISE, a city ot Italy, fifty miles north« 
_ eaſt of the city of Naples, = 
MOLLE, in botany, the ſame with the 
' ſchinus. See the article SCHINUS,. . 
teen miles north of Lawenberg. 7 
MOLLUGO,; BASTARD-MADDER, in bo- 
tany, a. ny of the triandria:trigynie 
_ claſs, without any flower-petals; its fruit 
is à capſule of a ſomewhat oval figure, 
with three cells; in each of whick there 
are a number of kidney - ſnaped ſeeds. 
It is ſaid to kave the ſame medicinal vir- 
tues as madder. See Mabp ER. 
MOLOSSES, in commerce, the thick fluid 
matter remaining after the ſugar is made, 
reſembling ſyrup. See SUGAR, 
In Holland moloſſes are much uſed in 
the manufacture of tobacco, and by the 
oor le for ſugar. A brandy is alſo- 
Gdtüleg rom lm, but is {aid bs un- 
wholeſom. See the articles BRANDY, 
DisTILLAFION, & _.. -:) 
M oloſſes imported from the britiſh plan- 
' tations, pay per ton al. 118. 4d, an 
draw back, on exportation, 2 J. 58. Mo- 
loſſes from any other place, pay, on im- 
portation, 10 l. 18. 4d. per ton; and 
draw back, on exportation, 9 I. 15 8. 
MOLOS$SUS, in greck and latin poetry, 
a foot compoſed of three long lyllables, 
as deledtant. | bt 
MOLTA,.er MoLTUuRa, a toll or duty 
formerly paid by vaſſals to their lord, for 
__ grinding their corn in his mill. 
LE TING, the change of feathers, hair, 
or horns, in birds and beaſts. See the 
article MEwinG. „ 
MoOLUCCA-isLAxps, five iſlands in the 
Indian ocean, the largeſt of Which is 
ſcarce thirty miles round; they are called 
Bachian, chian, Motyr, Tergate, 
and Tydor; they produce ſagogoranges, 
lemons, and ſome other fruits; but what is 
peculiar to theſe iſlands, is their produc- 
ing cloves. They are ſubject to the 
„ Dutch, 
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Dutch, and are fituated. in 1255 of eaſt 
north latitude. e eee 

'MOLUCCA-B&ANS, moluccrlla, in botany, 

a genus of the didynamia- | 

clals of * the flower of which is 

. monopetalous and labiated ; the upper 

1. 


wp being entire, and the lower one tri 


the” eeds are turbinated, and contained 


iz the bottom of the cup. 51. 

MOLWITZ, 4 town of Sileſia, in the 

north lat. 500 26“ 
> 'MOLY, in botany, 


- garlic. 
M 
and city on the eaft ceaſt of Africa, op- 


kingdom of Bohemia : eaſt long. 16* 45", | 


a ſpecies of allium, or 


© "polite ro the country of Mombaza, in - 
Zanguebar : eaſt long. 48?, north lat. 4*. i | | 
 MONANDRIA, in botany, à claſs of 


"MowuBaza, a ſub- diviſion of Zanguebar, 
ſubject to the Portugueze. 


*MOMBIN, in botany, the fame with ſpon- 


deas. See the article SPonDt as. 
"MOMENT, in the doctrine of time, an 
©" mnſtant, or the moſt minute and indivi- 


* = fible part of duration. See TIME. 


„ Strictly ſpeaking, however, a moment 


- "ought not to be conſidered as any part 
of time, but only as the termination or 
© limit thereof, | 1 


* 


© MoMEnT, in the doctrine of infinites, de- 
notes the ſame with infiniteſimal. | See 


tte article INFINITESIMAL. © 


Leibnitz, and other foreigners, call theſe 
ee CAaLCUuLus: 


moments differences. 
DIF FERENTIALIS. ” | 


* MOMENT, momentum, in mechanics, ſigni- 


ies the ſame with impetus, or the quan- 


©" tity of motion in a moving body; which 


is always equaÞto the quantity of matter, 
multiplied” into the velocity ; or, which 


is the ſime thing, it may be conſidered 
as a reQtangle under the quantity of mat- 


ter and velocity. See MOTION. 
in botany, a genus of the monecia-ſyn- 
genefia claſs of plants, with a monope- 
ralous flower, divided into five ſegments : 
the fruit is an apple, burſting open with 
great elathicity | 
1 Per of compreſſed ſeeds, | 
* This genus comprehends the momordica 
| tuffa of Tournefort, and the elate- 


rium of Boerhaave ; and indeed the ela- 


terium of the ſhops, a violent purge, is 
the fruit of this plant. | 
MONA, an iſlan 
weſt of the iſland of Zealand, ſubject to 
Denmark : eaſt long. 125 30, north lat. 
33 20. g | 
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ongitude, and between 50“ ſouth, and 40 


gymmoſperma 


MBAZA, or MonBasA, an iſland. 


** MOMORDICA, the wird CUCUMBER, 


and containing a num- 


in the Baltic, ſouth- 


MONACO, a port. town of Italy, in the 
territory of Genoa : eaſt lobg. 5e ;;, 
north lat. 439 57%. „ 
MONADFEPHEA, in botany, a claſs of 
lants, the ſixteenth in order, ſo called 
- becauſe the ſtamina df the flowers are ſo ina 
_  terwoven as to form one body; or rather, 
becauſe the ſtamina are connected, or 
coaleſce at the baſe. ' See the article 
To this class belong the mallow, alcea, 
althæa, and hibiſcus. See the article 
„„ e OTOL a aa 
MONAGHAN, à county of Ireland, in 
the province of Ulſter, bounded by Ty. 
rone, on the north; by Armagh, on the 
eaſt z by Cavan and Louth, on theſobthz 
_ by the county of Farmanagh, on the 
we f | 


plants, the firſt in order, with only one 
men, or male part in each flower. 
The monandria are ſubdivided into two 
orders, which are denominated monan- 
dria monogynia, and monandria-digy- 
nia, according as they contain one or 
two ſtyles. © See the article STYLE. 
To this claſs belong canna, boerhaavia, 
Sc. See the article Canna, c. 
MONARCHY, a government. in which 
the ſupreme power is inveſted in A ſingle 
perſon. There are ſeveral kinds of mo- 
narchies, as where the "monarch is in- 
veſted with an abſolute power, and is 
accountable to none but God. It is an 
error to ſuppoſe, that a deſpotic or abſo · 
lute monarch is „ apt Fon politics, 
and that there can be none ſuch ſegally; 
for the contrary is true, and that in 
different” parts of the world, and from 
various principles. In China it is found- 
ed on paternal authority, and is the 
bdaſis of the government; in Turky, 
Perſia, Barbary, and India, it is the effect 
of . 0 3 and in Denmark, the king 
is legally abſolute by the ſolemn ſurrender 
' which the people made to his predeceſſor 
of their liberties. An6ther kind of mo- 
narchy is that which is limited, where 
the ſupreme power is virtually in the | 
laws, though the majeſty of government, 
and the adminiftration, is veſted in 2 
ſingle perſon. Monarchies are alſo ei- 
ther hereditary, where the regal power 
deſcends immediately from the poſſeſſor 
to the next heir by blood ; or elective, 
where the choice depends upon all who 
enjoy the benefit of Reede as in Po- 


” 


land; or upon a few perſons in whom 


the con titution veſts the power 


of elec- 


c tion, 
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| Baon, as in the german . See the 
articles KI and GOVERNMENT. 
MONARDA, i in bh in ey. a genus of the 
_ diandria- nia claſs. gf plants, with 
| | a monopetalos flower, the limb of which 
| zs ringent + the ſeeds are ſour in num- 
» roundiſh, and contained 3 in the bot 
"om: of the cup, . 
MON ASTERY, a convent, or houſe built 
for the reception and entertainment of 
_ monks, mendicant friars, or nuns, whe- 


4 ther it be an abbey, priory, Ic. See the 
articles ABBEY, RIORY, ' {Oy 

5 Monaſteries are governed by different 

| a rules, according to the different regula- 

tions prelcribed by their founders. The 

| . firſt, regular and 94 perfor? monaſteries were 

2 © founded by St homius, in Egypt: 

but St. Baſil is generally conſidered, as 

f the great father. and patriarch of the 

. eaſtern monks; ſince in the fourth cen- 

. tury he preſcribed rules for the govern- 

1 ment of the monaſteries, to which the 

anachorets and coenobites, and the other 


5 - , antient fathers of the deſarts, ſubmitted : 
in like manner St. Benedi& was ſtiled 


Fi the patriarch of the weſtern monks; he 
in . in Italy towards the latter end 
; the. fifth century, and publiſhed his 


throughout the weſt. St. Auguſtin be- 


the Engliſh, he at the ſame time intro- 


1555 Which made ſuch p 


1 — there were thirty kings and qusens 
ho preferred the religious habit to their 
5 crowns,.;and founded ſtately onaſteries 


where they ended their days in ſolivade 
and retirement. 


MONASTIC; ſomething belongings to 
monks. See the article Moy. 


of Frante, in the province of Lyonois, 
MON N -ſeven miles ſouth-weſt of Lyons. 


the week, 10 called as being antiently ſa- 


the articles Day and We RK. 
MONCON, a town of Spain, in che pro- 


ower of Saragoſſa. 
Mefſor MONCONTOUR, a town of France, in 
edtive, the province of Britany, thirty miles 
1] who ſouth · weſt of St. Malo. 
n Po- MOND EGO, a river of Portu gal, which 
whom | 215 throu ugh the province of Ae and 
f elec- falls into the Atlantic ocean thirty mules 

tion, below Coimbra. 
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rule, which was univerſally received 


ing ſent, into England by St, Gregory . 
the in the year 396, to gonvert 


duced the monaſtic ſtate Inte. this king- 


ogrels here, , 
within the ſpace of — hundred 


AV, dies luxz, the ſecond day of 


ered to the moon, . d. moon- day. og: 205 


vince of Arragon, fifty miles north-eaft | 


SioxDEXENG, A city 5 CER in the 
province of Galicia, ſeventy miles north» 

_ eaſt of Compoltella. - 

MONDIDIER,, a town of France, in the 
province of Picardy, eighteen miles fou 
of Amiens. 

MONDO vl, a city of Italy, in the tervi= 

tory of Piedmont : : 1 long. Th 559 
north lat. 4% 35. 

MONEMUGI, a country in the ſouth of 
Africa, ſituated between , Angola, and 
Zanguehar,. 

MONEY, moneth, a piece of. matter, com- 
monly. metal, to which public authority 
| has/ affixed a certain value and. weight, 
. toſerve as a medium in 


merce, 5 
The era of the invention money is. not 
.. eaſy to be ſettled. There is mo. rom to 


| doabl but that. in. the eaplieft. ages, the 
ordinary way of traffic among men, was 
by trucking or exchanging,! one commo=- 
dity for another; 0 in con 13 gf ge 
it was found, neceſſary,” an, 10 Wa of 
commutative. juſtice, to have 1 ome.) % m- 
mon meaſure or, tandand, TS 8 
_. which all things ould, be elt Eſtimates 5 
See the article EXCHANGE, | 
5 Money is uſually. divided into, real ang 
_. imaginary, , Real money ine 
coins whether of gold, blver,*cop 
the like; ſuch, as Zuinggs Fro na, pi⸗ 
ſtoles, pieces of eight, duc cats, Oc, 10 705 
. account gf which we refer the rea 
the article Coix, where. we have 


Eo 
| 5 4: of the mo e 


Ahle 52 


l 


Lee EO or monty ui icon, . 


F that) which has never N 
, "a „Which does not exiſt in 


* cies 3, but i is a denomination 5 5 
5 5 to n d the Ane ac- 


MONBRISON, or MoNTHRISON,. a i 


2 coins, Which the dg 


dee pop ND, gp On 
Under g this divif ion of money we ; 
Ae to zee. an accoynt of all 
the moſt remarkable imaginary in 
the ſeveral trading kt Bas x of 5 
world ; zand having made our collection 
ſrom various authors, we have corrected 
their errors, which were many, with all 
poſſible accuracy. And here it is ne- 
ceſſary 
* we are obliged to refer the reader 
12 
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th 


to obſerve, that to avoid repe- 
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3 ” te the article. Corn, for the ſtating the 


proportion of the different european 


"monies of account to ſterling money; 
ſiome of this laſt ſpecies of molt nations 
© in Europe being given there, with its 
© | - Englic. % 
1 Bil MoNEvY-of account, is the 
milling, and pence; the firſt and laſt be- 
ing imaginary money, and exchanges 
. * ealculated in one of them two: the pound 
3 contains twenty ſhillings, and the ſhilling 
© _ twelve pence. | 
= Scotch Money F account, is the pound, 
E © ſhilling, and penny; the pound con- 
= taining twenty 9 being equiva- 
& Tent to one ſhilling and eight pence eng- 
Fim; and the ſhilling containing twelve 
- pennies, equal to a penny engliſh. There 
Is alſo among them an account of 47 2p 
"the mark being equivalent to one ſhilling 
my e engliſh of this laſt kind they 
bad formerly. a ſilver-coin. See'Coin. 


to ſettle the ſeveral proportions with the 


. 


- anddeniefrs,'of which twelve deniers make 


a fol, and twenty ſols a livre: their ex- 
change is dy the crown of three livres, 


dt fixty ſols. ; 4 
Y Dutch: ONEY of account, is kept, 


_— er other f 
1 Se. yet 

* * books. The exchanges are made with 
5 «th "OS | 1 ' 
u in o many ſhillings to a pound ſter- 


4 


niere de. gros. 

Suu Money of account, is at Cadiz kept 
in rials of plate and its fractions; at 
Caſtile, in maravedies ; at Valencia, in 
-livres or dollars, ſueldos and dineros; of 


Ir 
. 
* 


rinary coin, thou 
; kei] one of the kingdom. A ma- 


$ which ſeventeen is reckoned to a rial 
|  vellon. The ducat is alſo a fictitious 


4 fales, and other mercantile tranſactions, 


2 at eleven rials o 
vedie, or 375 maravedies. 


. Portugueſe Money of account, is kept in 
mas, or res, making a ſeparation at every 


= 


| German and Swiſs MON 
 Coningſberg, Elbing, and Dantzick, ac- 


value in engliſh money, which may ſerve 


und, 


French MoNEyY of account, is in livres, ſols, 


at Am- 
* fterdam and 8 e —4 ; 
” trading places, in guilders, ſtivers, and 
4 lien e chat though goods are ſold 
vr © ecies, fuch as livre de gros, 
are reduced to the above de- 
” nominations for the entries into their 


ling, though in moſt other places in de- 


* 


which laſt, twelve make a ſueldo, and 
twenty ſueldos a livre or dollar. Seven- 
teen quartos at Cadiz and Caſtile make 
Two rials vellon, which is now an ima- 
h formerly it was the 


ravedie is another imaginary ſpecie, of 


coin of — rials of plate in purchaſes, 


except in exchanges, when it is valued 
* ate, and one mara- 


hundred, thouſand 


and in al. 
kept in guilders, gros, and penins- At 


Italian Money of account. 
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th, &c, $00 reas go 


to a moidore. 
EY of account, At. 


counts are kept in rixdollars and gros, 
or in poliſn guilders, gros, and deniers, 


or penins. They exchange on Amſter- 
dam in poliſn gros for a livre de gros of 


ſix guilders current money of Amſter- 
dam, and on Hamburg for the rixdollar. 
At Lubeck, accounts are kept in marks, 
ſchellings, and deniers or penins- ubs, 


in which their exchanges are made. At 


Breſlaw; accounts are kept in rixdollars 


and ſilver gros and penins; in the firſt 
of which ſpecies exchanges are made on 


Amſterdam for a certain number of ſti- 
vers, bank money, and on Hamburg for 


rixdollars of Breflaw, againſt rixdollars 
of Hamburg bank. 


At Hamburg, ac- 
counts are kept in marks, ſchellings, and 
deniers-lubs bank money, by thoſe who 


have caſh in the bank ;. but by thoſe who 


have not, 'their books are generally kept 


in rixdollars, ſchellings, and denier cur- 
rent money. At Bremen, accounts are 


kept in rixdollars and gros, and it ex- 


changes on Amſterdam rixdollars of 


ſeventy- two gros, for rixdollars of fifty 
ſtivers banco. At Leipfic and Naum- 
bourg, accounts are kept in rixdollars, 
crowns, 7 and penins. At Berlin, 

| this kingdom, accounts are 


Zurich, accounts are kept in rixdollars, 
creutzers, and hellers ; reckoning their 
rixdollars (worth about 48. 69. ſterling) 
at 108 of their creutzers. | At Frankfort 
on the Maine, and Hanaw, accounts are 
kept in rixdollars and creutzers. At 
Vienna, accounts are kept in guilders, 


ereutzers, and penins, reckoning eight 
penins to a creutzer, and ſixty creutzers 
to a guilder. At Nuremberg and Augf- 


bourg, accounts are kept in guilders, 
creutzers, and hellers; at Liege, in livres, 
ſols, and deniers. ST Ln 

In the canton of St, Gall, in Switzerland, 
accounts are kept in guilders, creutzers, 
and penins z or under the ſame denomi- 
nation with the coins of the empire. In 
the canton of Baſil, accounts are vari- 
ouſly kept, ſome in rixdollars, ſchetl- 
ings, and deniers ; ſome in livres, ſchell- 
ings, and deniers; ſome in rixdollars, 
creutzers, and penins; and ſome in guild- 
ers, ereutzers, and penins. <A 
In the cities 
of Genoa and Novi, accounts are kept 
in livres, ſoldi, and denari z or in dollars 
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| of 100 ſoldis. At Milan, accounts are 
kept in livres, ſoldis, and denari, to be 


counted like pounds, ſhillings, and pence, 


Dix, twelve denaris to a ſoldi, Sc. At 
Rome, accounts are kept in crowns, ju · 
lios, and bajoches, or grains and quar- 


Leghorn, accounts are 8 kept in 


trins; the crown is divided into ten ju- 
lios, and the julio into ten bajoches. At 


dollars, ſoldi, and denari. At Florence, 
they keep their books and accounts in 
crowns, ſoldi, and denari, picoli or 
current money, At Naples, accounts 
are kept in ducats, florins, and grains. 
The accounts in Sicily are kept the 
ſame as at Naples. At Lucca they keep 


their accounts in crowns, livres, ſoldi, 


and denari; the crown is worth 7 livres 


10 ſoldi; the livre, 20 ſoldi ; and the 


ſoldi, 12 denari. At Venice, accounts 
are kept in livres, ſoldi, and denari, pi- 
coli or current; but the bank - entries are 


in livres, ſoldi, and groſſes: both the 


J 


Ruffian, Swediſh, Daniſh, and Poliſh Mo- 


current and bank-ducats of Venice make 
24 ſoldi, or 6 livres and four ſoldi. At 
Bologna, accounts are kept in livres, 
ſoldi, and denari; the livre being 20 
ſoldi, and the ſoldi 12 denari. At Ber- 
gam, the money of account is the ſame 
as at Bologna, and its proportions the 
ſame. At Parma accounts are kept in 
crowns, ſoldi, and denari ; the crown is 
20 ſoldi, and the ſoldi 20 denari. At 


Modena and Mantua, accounts are kept 


in livres, ſoldi, and denari. In Savoy and 


| 2107] 


Piedmont, accounts are kept in livres, or li- 


res, ſoldi, and quartrins. At Placentia, ac- 


counts are kept in crowns, ſoldi, and de- 
nari of mark; of which 12 denari make 
a ſoldi, and 20 ſoldi the crown. In the 
iſland of Sardinia, accounts are kept as in 
moſt parts of Italy, in livres, ſoldi, and 
denari. 


Sicily. In the iſland of Candia, the ac- 
count is the ſame as at Venice. 


NEY of account. In the trading places 
of the ruſſian empire, accounts are kept 
in roubles, grives, and moſcoſques, or 
in roubles and ceppecks ; 10 coppecks 
(each of which is equal to 2 moſcoſques) 


make a grive, and 100 coppecks, or 


10 grives, is a rouble. In the kingdom 


of Sweden, accounts are kept in dollars, 


marks, and oorts; the dollar being worth 
4 marks, and the mark 8 oorts. In 
Denmark, accounts are kept in marks and 
ſchellings: the rixdollar is worth 6 


marks; the mark, 16 ſchellings; and the 


In the iſland of Malta, the mo- 
ney of account is the ſame with that of 
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ſhelling, 3 penins. Accounts are Kept 


at Bergen, and in other places in Nor- 
way, in' daniſh rixdollars, marks, and 


ſchellings. In Poland, accounts are kept 
in guilders, gros, and deniers, of which 
18 deniers make a gros, and 30 gros a 


guilder: they here keep accounts al- 


ſo in rixdollars and gros, reckoning 90 of 
the latter to one of the former. At Riga, 
accounts are kept in rixdollars and gros, 
the former of which ſpecies conſiſts of 90 
of the latter, | 


Turkiſh Money of account. The Turks, 


both in Europe, Aſia, and Africa, ac- 
count by purſes, either of filver or gold 
(the laſt being only uſed in the ſeraglio) 
with half purſes of gold, called alſo rizes x 
the purſe of ſilver is equal to 1 500 french 
livres, or about 651. ſterling; and the 
half purſe in proportion: the purſe of 
One is 15000 ſequins, equal to 30008 

rench crowns, or about 37501. ſterling s 
this is ſeldom uſed but for preſents to fa« 
vourites, ſo that a purſe ſimply ſignifies 


purſe of ſilver, or 1500 livres. The 


merchants alſo uſe dutch dollars, called 
aſtani or abouquels, with medins and 
aſpers : the dollar is equal to 35 me- 


dins, and the medin to 3 aſpers; the | 


aſper to a halfpenny ſterling mone 


Afiatic MON1Es of account are as follows In 


Perſia, they account by the taman 2 
alſo man and tumein) and dinar-biſti ; the 


taman is compoſed of 50 abaſſis, or xo0a-* 


mamodies, or 200 chapes, or 10099 dis 


nars; which, accounting the abaſh "om 


the foot of 18 french ſals, or the dinar on 
that of a denier, amounts to 3 I. 12s. 6d, 
ſterling the taman, 


the coaſt of the Perſian gulph : the larim 
is equivalent to 11 d. ſterling; and on 
that footing is uſed alſo in Arabia, and 
through a great part of the Ealt-indies. 

Chineſe moneys of account are the pie 
picol, and tael; which, though in effeck 
weights, do likewiſe ſerve as money of 


They alſo account 
by larins, eſpecially at Ormus, and en 
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account, obtaining in Tonquin as well 


as China: the pic is divided into 00 ca- 


tis, ſome ſay 125; the cati into 16 taels, 
each tael equal to one ounce two drachms 


the picol contains 664 caties; the tael is 
equivalent to 6s. 8d. ſterling. 


Japoneſe moneys of account are the ſchu- 


ites, cockiens, oebans or oubans, and 


taels: 200 ſchuites are equal to 500 


dutch pounds, the cockien equal to x0 
low- country pounds, 1000 oe make 
45co0 taels. 8 4.5 
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5 make the ſapacou. 
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and the reſt of the eſtates of the great mogul, 
- they uſe lacres, acrees, or lecths, imply- 


- Ing one hundred thouſand; thus a lacre 


- of rupees is 100000 rupees; the lacre be- 
an 
gold in Holland, and the million of 

rance. ö ' 

Monies of account of other iſlands and 

coaſts of India. Throughout Malabar, 
and at Goa, they ule tangas, vintins, 
und pardos-xeraphin : the tanga is of two 
kinds, wiz. of good and bad alloy; 
hence their cuſtom is to count by good 
or bad money; the tanga of good alloy 
zs better by one fifth than the bad, ſo that 

4 tangas good being allowed the pardos- 
xerzphin, there will be required 5 of 
the bad; 4 vintins good make a tanga 

likewiſe good; 15 barucos, a vintin ; 

a good baruco is equal to a portugueſe 
ree, a french denier, or one thirteenth of 
2 ſterling. 
they uſe the ſonta, ſapacou, fardos, and 
. catis; which laſt money, together with 
the leeth or lacre, is much uſed through- 
gut all the Eaſt-indies : the ſonta is 200 
-Caxas, or little pieces of that country, 
Hung on a ſtring, and is equal to eleven 
- tweliths of a penny ſterling : five ſontas 
The fardos equal to 
- 28. $4. ſterling; the cati contains 20 
tacls; the tael 6s. 8d. fterling. There 
are. iſlands, cities, and ſtates of the 

Eaſt-indies, whoſe monies of account are 

not here expreſſed, partly becauſe re- 
ducible to ſome of the above-mentioned, 
and partly becauſe we find no certain con- 
ſiſtent account of them. 

Africen MONEY of account. From Cape 


"i Bhs 


Verd to the Cape of Good-hope, all ex- 


changes and valuations of merchandize 
are made on the foot of the macoute and 
piece; which, though no monies of ac- 
count (for thoſe barbarians have no real 
monies, and therefore need no imagina- 
ry ones to eſtimate them by) be ſerve in 
lieu thereof. At Loango de Boirie, and 
of Angola, the 

eſtimations are made by macoutes; and at 
Malimbo and Cavindo, on the ſame coaſt, 
the negroes reckon by pieces: among the 
fiſt the ;nacoute is equal to 10 pieces; 
ten macoutes make 100, which like- 
wiſe gives us a kind of imaginary money 
to eſtimate any purchaſe, exchange, &c. 
they fix on the one fide the number of 


macoutes required; e. gr. for a negro ; 


ſo. that there are ſeveral bargains made 
for one; ſuppoſe, for inſtance, the flave 
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nearly on the footing of the tun of 


In the iſland of Java 
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to be fixed at 3.500 pieces, this amounts to 
350 macoutes z to make up thid number of 
macoutes in merchandize, they fix the 
2 of each in macoutes. Two flemiſh 
KNIVES, ex. gr. are accounted one ma- 
coute; a e 2 i. weight, 
three; a barrel of gun- powder, three, 
Se. For the piece, it ſerves in like 
manner to eſtimate the value of goods, 
duties, &c, on either fide : thus the 
natives require 10 pieces for a ſlave; 
and the europeans put, for inſtance, a 
fuſee at 1 piece, a piece of ſalampours 
at 4 pieces, Cc. The cities of Barbary 
and Egypt, whither the europeans traffic, 
reckon much after the ſame manner as in 
the Levant and the dominions of the 
grand fignor ; for the reſt, through that 
vaſt extent of coaſt where we trade for 
negroes, gold- duſt, elephant's teeth, 
wax, leather, &c. either the miſerable 
inhabitants do not know what money 
of account is, or, if they have any, it is 
.only what ſtrangers; ſettled among them, 
have introduced. | 


MoNits of account in America. Here they 


have no money of their own; the reſpec- 
tive monies of account of the Europeans, 
who have made ſettlements there, being 

_ eſtabliſhed among them. 

Monits of account among the antients. 
Grecian monies of account, 'The Greeks 
reckoned their ſums of money by drach- 
mz, mine, and talenta : the drachma 
was equal to 74 d. ſterling ; 100 drach- 
me made the mina, equal to 31. 4s. 7d. 
iterling ; 60 minæ made the talent, equal 
to 1931. 158. ſterling; hence 100 ta- 
lents amounted to 193751, ſterling. 

The mina and talent indeed were differ- 
ent in different provinces: the propor- 
tions in attic drachms are as follows; the 
{yrian mina contained 25 attic drachms; 
the ptolemaic, 3343 the antiochic and 
eubæan, 100; the babylonic, 116; the 
greater attic and tyrian, 13333 the zgi- 
nean and rhodian, 1665 ; the ſyrian ta- 
lent contained 15 attic. minæ, the ptole- 
maic 20, the antiochic 60, the eubzan 
60, the babylonic 70, the greater attic 
and tyrian 80, the æginean and rhodian 
100. 8 | 
Roman monies of account were the ſeſter- 
tius and ſeſtertium z the ſeſtertius was 
nearly equal to zd. ſterling; 1000 of theſe 
made the ſeſtertium, equal to Sl. 18. 53d. 
ſterling; 1000 of the ſeſtertia made the 
decies ſeſtertium (the adverb centies be · 
ing always underſtood) equal to 80721, 
188. 4d. ſterling ; the decies ery 
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WM . . called the decies centena millia 
nmuſnmum. Centies ſeſtertium, or cen- © 
ties H. 8, were equal to $0729l. 38. 4d. 
Millies H. 8. were equal to 807297]. 
13s. 4d. Millies ſenties H. S. equal to 
3888020. 168. 8d, . 

Falſe, or Baſe Mon x, is either that ſtruck 
y an unqualified perſon, and of unſta- 
tutable metals ; or that which has loſt of 
its weight, either by being clipped on the 
corners, or filed on the edges; or, laſt- 
ly, by having ſome of its ſurface eaten 
off, if gold, by aqua regia; if ſilver, by 
aqua fortis. Another kind of baſe mo- 
ney, is that made of pieces of iron, cop- 
r, or other metal, covered on each 
| kide with a thin” plate or leaf of gold or 
filver, -neatly ſoldered and joined round 
the edges, and ſtruck like other coin, 
MONE VERS, MontyoRrs, or MOONTERS, 
officers of the mint, who work and coin 
gold and filver-money, and anſwer all 

. *waſte and charges. ' See MinT, _ 


t 


MONFORTE, the name of two towns in 


Portugal, the one in the province of 
Alentejo, and the other in that of Beira. 
MONGUL, or Modu, à part of Tar- 
aly' lying eaſt of India and Perſia. 
Mor IKE AM, a town of the united 
Netherlands, in the province of Holland, 
eight miles north-eaſt of Amſterdam. 
MONILIFERA, in botany, the fame with 
' the oſteoſpermum. See the article OsTE- 
 OSPERMUM. F | 
; MONITORY rEeTTERs, are letters of 
=» warning and admonition, ſent from an 
ecchi Gy feat judge, upon information of 
ſcandals and abuſes, within the cognize 
ance of his court. . 
MONK, a perſon who wholly dedicates 
himſelfeto the ſervice of religion, in ſome 
monaſtery, under the direction of ſome 
articular ſtatutes and rules. 
he molt probable account of the origi- 
nal of the monks is, that in the decian 
perſerution, in the middle of the HId 
century, many perſons in Egypt, to avoid 
the fury of the ſtorm, Bod or th neigh- _. 
bouring defarts and mountains, where 
they not only found a ſafe retreat, but al- 
ſo more time and liberty to exerciſe them- 
ſelves in acts of piety and divine contem- 
plations 3 which ſort of life became ſo 
agreeable, that when the perſecution was 
over, they refuſed 'to return to their ha- 
bitations again, chooſing rather to con- 
tinne in thoſe cottages and cells, which 
they had made for themſelves in the wil- 
derneſs. From that time to the reign of 
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_ Conſtantine, monachiſm was conf 


only toexprels their =_ 
of the world. Long hair Was always 
thought an indecency in men, and favours - 7 


; — , nl 
polled every monk at his *admiſhen; 


themſelves by their 


the article ABBOT. 


Moxk-sEAu, among ſailors, 


"MONKEY, mia, in zoology, 8 5 
odus genus of quadrupeds of the order of 


the hermits or anachorets, who ei in 


N private cells in the wilderneſs: but When. .— 
Pachomius had erected monaſteries, other _ 


countries preſent] followed the exam pl 
See the article MoN AS TER T. 


not to ſignify any religious myſtery, but 


gravity and contempt 


ing of ſecular vanity, and therefore 
to 


The manner of admiſſion to the monate AY 1 
liſe was uſually by ſome change of habit, 
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ing of the habits of the monks, intimates 
that it differed from that of others only in 


never ſhaved them, left they ſliouldlook 12 


this, that it was cheaper, coarſer, and Y 1 
meaner raiment. We read of no ſolem 


vow, or profeſſion; 


robation, during which time they were 


nured to the exerciſes of the monaſtic > 
life, If, after that time Was expired, * 


they choſe to continue the fame bande». 
they were then admitted; without any f 
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| quired at their ad. 
miſſion; but they underwent à triennilk!k 
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ther ceremony into the community. As _ 0 9 11 


all the monks were obliged to maintai 
daflydabous th 
had no idle mendicants a 


as a covetous defrauder. 


theſe were the fathers of the monaſteries, 
alſo called abbots. "The'bufinefs of the 


deans was to exact every man's dailytaſk, . a 
and carry it to the ſteward, who gabe a 


monthly account of it to the abbot.” Ses 


* 


the monaſteries had no ftanding revenes 


ong them, but 
looked upon a monk Who did not Wr, 
| Every ten a 
monks were ſubject to one, who Was call» - 
ed the deeanus, or dean, from his pre- 
ſiding over ten; and every hundred hal 
another officer called centenarius, from 
his preſiding over an hundred; and aboye 
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the edges or ſelvedges of fails together, 
over one another on | 
it the ſtronger, 


the anthropomorpha, or quadrupedsthat 
reſemdde Kurt 


in 
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e human figure: their ſage ies i 

naked; the clawsare rounded andflattifh, _ 
e degree like the nails on-thehuman __ 
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4 hand ; and they have both an upper and MONODON, in ichthyology, a fiſh of the 


Jower eye-lid. 


face is naked, and is very like that of an 
aged and not handſome man; it has no 


tail, and in other reſpects greatly re- 
ſembles the human form. 


The moſt 
Uke, next to this, is the oran- outang, or 
bdlack- faced monkey, called the ſavage ; 

and the next to this is the baboon, or 


_ >, whiſkered-fimia, with a ſhort tail: the 
reſt of the monkeys, of which there are a 
great many kinds, differing widely both 


in ſize and figure, have nevertheleſs ſome- 
thing of the human aſpect; and as they 
are traftable animals, people make them 
walk ere& with a ſtaff, and perform ma- 
ny tricks, to ſhew their reſemblance ; but, 
in general, ſuch monkeys as have no 


tile, have more of this likeneſs than 


© thoſe that have. See plate CLXXXI. 


fig. 1. 

MONLUSON, or MOULUCON, a town of 
the Lyonois, in France, forty-five miles 
ſouth of Bourges. 

MONMOUT H, the capital of Monmouth- 
ſhire, ſituated on the river Wye, twenty- 
five miles north of Briſtol. : 

It ſends. two members to parliament. 


\MONOCHORD, a muſical inſtrument, | 


. compoſed of one ſtring, uſed to try the 
variety and proportion of ſounds. 


It is formed of a rule, divided and ſub- 
divided into ſeveral parts, on which there 


is a moveable ſtring ſtretched upon two 
bridges, at each extreme. In the middle 


between theſe is a moyeable bridge, by 


means of which, in applying it to the 
different diviſions of the = the ſounds 
are found to bear the ſame proportion to 
each other, as the diviſion of the line, cut- 
by the bridge. There are alſo mono- 
chords with forty-eight fixed bridges. 
The monochord is alſo called the harmo- 
nical canon, or the canonical rule, be- 
cauſe it ſerves to meaſure the degrees of 
avity or acuteneſs. . 
Monochord is alſo uſed for any muſical 
inſtrument, that conſiſts of only one 
ſtring or chord; in this ſenſe the trum- 
pet-marine may properly be called a mo- 
- nochord. | 
MONOCULDUS, in zoology, a genus of 
cruſtaceous water - inſects of the aptera- 
order, the body of which is ſhort, roundiſh, 
and covered with a firm cruſtaceous ſkin ; 
its fore-legs are ramoſe, and ſerve for 


leaping and ſwimming : and it has only MONOPOLY, one or more perſons mak- 


one eye, compoſed of three ſmaller ones. 
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order; in which the male an 


The uſe of arms is very antient, as ap- 
medals of the time of Philip of Macedon 


MONOLOGUE, in poetry, a dramatic 


MONOMIAL, in algebra, a root or quan- 


MONOM 


MONOPETALOUS, in botany, a term 


MONOPOLL, a town in the kingdom of 


wuhale- kind, otherwiſe called narwal, or 
Of all the animals of the monkey-kind, the ſea-unicorn, 
; the ſatyr reſembles mankind moſt; its MONODY, in antient poetry, a mournful 


See NARWAL. 


kind of ſong, ſung by a perſon all alone, 
to give vent to his grief, | | 


MONOECIA, in botany, one of Linnz- 


us's claſſes of plants, the twenty-firſt in 
female 
flowers are placed ſeparately on the ſame 
lant, or rather on different ſtalks grow- 
ing from the ſame root. | 
Ot the plants belonging to this claſs, ſom 
have only one ſtamen, and others have 


three, four, five, fix, or more ſtamina ; 


. whence the ſubordinate orders of monoe- 


cia - monandria, monoecia-triandria, Sc. 
others again are monadelphous, others 
ſyngeneſious, and others gynandrous. 


MONOGAMY, the ſtate or condition of 


thoſe who have only been once married, 
and are reſtrained to a ſingle wife. See 
the article MaRRIAGE. 


MONOGRAM, a character or cypher 


compoſed of one, two, or more letters, 
interwoven ; being a kind of abbrevia- 
tion of a name, antientiy uſed as a ſeal, 
badge, arms, &c. 


pears from Plutarch, and from fome greek 


and Alexander his ſon. The roman la- 
barum bore the monogram of Jeſus Chriſt, 
which conſiſted of two letters, a P placed 
perpendicularly through the middle of an 
X, as we find it on many medals in the 
time of Conſtantine, wels being the two 
firſt letters of the word XP12TOZ, Thus 
under the eaſtern empire it is uſual to find 
MIK, which are the, monogram of Ma- 
ry, Jeſus, Conſtantine. 


ſcene, in which a perſon appears alone on 
the ſtage, and ſpeaks to himſelf. 


tity that has but one name, or conſiſts of 
only on member, as ab, aab, &c. See 
RoorT, 1 > BIxOMIAL, &c. 
OTOPA, a country of Africa, 
bounded by Monemugi on the north, 
and by Cafraria on the eaſt, ſouth, and 


welt, | 


applied. to flowers that have only one pe- 
tal, or flower-leaf. 


Naples, ſituated on the gulph of Venice: 
ealt long. 18, and north lat. 41* 5. 


- naſt f the 
ing themſelves the ſole maſters - hols 
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Hole of 2 commodity, manufacture, 


and the like, in order to make private ad- 


vantage of it, by ſelling it again at a ve- 
ry advanced price. A monopoly is alſo 
an allowance of the king, by grant, or 
otherwiſe, for the ſole dealing in any 
: thing, by which others are reſtrained 
from any freedom they had before. 
Monopolies are againſt the antient fun- 


) damental laws of this kingdom; and it 
: is held, that the making uſe of, or'pro- 
: curing any unlawful monopoly, is pu- 
- niſhable at common law, by fine and im- 
priſonment. By ſtatute, all monopolies, 
e grants, c. for the ſole buying, ſelling, 
e or making of goods and manufactures are 
3 declared void; and the perfon injured 
3 thereby, may recover treble damages and 
ce. double coſts, by action on the ſtatute: 
IS bat this act does not extend to any pri- 
vilege granted by parliament ; nor to 
of companies or ſocieties of merchants, or 
d, 


dee for printing, or to inventors of new ma- 
| 4 amen, who have patents for the 
term of fourteen years. 
MONOPTERE, in architecture, a kind 
of temple, round, and without walls, hav- 
ing a dome ſupported by columns. 


that has only one caſe, as 77ficias. 


fruit as contains only one ſeed, or kernel. 
MONORCHIS, in botany, the name by 
whick Micheli calls the herminium of 
Linnæus. See HERMINIUM. 
MONORHYME, a piece of poetry, in 
_ all the verſes end with the ſame 
rhyme. . 5 


MoNOSPERMALT HEA, in botany, 


the article WALTHERIA. 


MONOSTICH, an epigram that conſiſts 
zmnatic of only one ſingle verſe. See the article 
one on EPIGRAM. SO ed LED 

MONOSYLLABLE, in grammar, a word 
quan- that conſiſts of only one ſyllable, and is 
filts of rompoſed of either one or more letters 
c. dee pronounced at the ſame time. 

„Ec. The too frequent uſe of monoſyllables, 

Africa, has a very bad effect ir. engliſh poetry, as 

north, Mr. Pope both intimates and exemplifies | 

th, 2 in the fame verſa, viz. | 

And ten flow words oft creep in one 

a term daull line.” Nene of 

one pe- I MONOTHELITES, a fe& of chriſtians / 
ö in the VIIth century, ſo called from their 

gdom o maintaining, that though there were two 

. natures in Jeſus Chriſt, the human and 

1 „ e TY | ; 

ns mak- * 

s of dhe 


Whale 


MON. A 211 


corporations, Sc. neither to any grant 


MONOPTOTON, in grammar, a noun. 
MONOPYRENEOUS, in botany, ſuch 


a plant otherwiſe called waltheria. See 
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divine, there was but one wall, which © - 


was the divine. 


MONO TONV, an uniformity of ſound, © ff 


or a fault in pronunciation, when a long 
ſeries of words are delivered in one un- 


varied tone. 
MONOTROPA, in botany, a 


the flower of which conſiſts of ten obl 
| deciduous ' petals, ſerrated” at the tops 2 


the fruit is an oval, pentagonal, obtuſe 
capſule, containing à great number ß 


paleaceous ſeeds. 


This genus comprehends the orobanchoĩ- 05 


dies of Tournefort, and the hypopitys of 
Dillenius. e ties), 


 MONS, the capital of the province of Hain=  . * 
alt, in the auſtrian Netherlands: fituated  _ 7 


_ twenty-ſix miles ſouth-weſt of Bruſſels 3 


eaſt longit. 39 33', and ſouth lat, 50 


34. | 
MONSARAZ, a town of Portugal, in 
the province of Alentejo: weſt long, 3%. 


and north lat. 38 300. | 
MONSEIGNEUR, MY LORD, a title of. 
| honour uſed by the French, in writing or 


ſpeaking to dukes, peers, archbiſhops, © 


_ biſhops, and preſidents à mortier. Mon- 
FY „ abſolutely uſed, is a title now 
re 


ained to the hae of France; 


thus it is ſaid, an officer belonging to 
monſeigneur: but this cuſtom Was not 
introduced till the reign of Lewis XIV. 
the dauphin before that time being called 
monſieur le dauphin. 95 


MONsSIEUR, a title of civility uſed by he 


French, in ſpeaking to, or of their equals, 
or thoſe that are but little below them 
thus a duke or a marquis, when ſpeak 

ing to an equal or inferior, uſes the word 
monſieur z and a mechanic ſpeaking to a 


mechanic, goes him the ſame title: but 


no body calls the french king monſieur, 
except the children of France. 3 
In France, the inſcriptions of all letters 
run thus; A monſieur monſieur fach a one, 
Monſieur, abſolutely uſed, is a title given 
to the ſecond ſon of France, and to the 
king's brother. 8 5 | 
MONSOON, in phyſiology, a ſpecies of 
 trade-wind, in the Eaſt-indies, which 


way, and the contrary way the other fix 
months. See the article Wix Dp. 


the points of the compaſs from whence-. 
the monſoons blow, as well as the times 
of their ſhifting, differ in different parts 
of the Indian ocean. | 


5 be 


us of 


the decandria-monog ynia claſs of plants, 
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for fix months blows conſtantly the ſame - 


However, it ought to be obſerved, that 7 
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The cauſe of monſoons is this: when the 

fun approaches the northern tropic, there 
Aare countries, as Arabia, Perſia, India, 
= Ve. which become hotter, and reflect 
more heat than the ſeas beyond the equa- 


do the parts under the equator, blow the 
- "contrary. way; and, when the ſun leaves 
thoſe countries, and draws near the other 


on the oppoſite point of the compaſs. 
MONSTER, mamſtrum, in general, denotes 
any production that deviates from the 
ſpecies to which it belongs, whether with 
reſpect to the number or diſpoſition of its 
Ats z in which ſenſe, a man with fix 
| oa each hand, or fix toes on each 
+.» foot, is a monſter. But the term mon- 
ſter ſeems to be chiefly applied to ſuch 
productions as. deviate very much from 

. the ordinary courſe. of nature. 


1 5 7 


4 


F 


Fo MONSTRAVERUNT, in law, is a writ 


. by-free-charter in antient demeſne, on 
his being diſtrained for the payment of 
any ſervice or impoſition, contrary, to the 


I - alſo hes where a tenant is unjuſtly di- 
N trained for the payment of toll. 
A writ of monſtraverunt may be iſſued 
out by any number of tenants, without 
naming any of them by their proper 
Dames, but only in general, the men of 
ſuch a place. EM | | 
[ONT-ALTO, a town of Italy, in the 


F 


popeꝰs territories, and marquiſate of An- 


cona, twenty-three miles ſouth of Lo- 

. retto. : 

MONT Sr. ANDRE, a town of the au- 
ſtrian Netherlands, in the province of 

Brabant, eleven miles north of Na- 
mur. 


„ * a 


-MONTARGIS, a city of France, in the 


rovince of Orleanois, fifty miles ſouth of 


8 Aris. | 
| MONT AUB AN, a city of France, in the 


province of Guienne, eighteen miles 
5 north of Toulouſe. | 


MEN _. fariz}” :. MON. 


tor, which the ſun has left; the winds, 
therefore, inſtead of blowing from thence, 


EF _ tropic, the winds turn about, and blow“ 


_ liberty he does or ought to enjoy. It 
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MONTBELLIARD, a city of France, in 
the province of Franche- comte, thirty. 
- five miles north-eaſt of Beſangon. 
MONTE $aNncTo, or Mouw-AaTHos, 
. a mountain of european Turky, in the 
province of Macedon : eaſt long. 230, 
and north lat. 40% 12“ 3 
It 1s called Monte Sancto, or Holy 
Mountain, from twenty - two monaſteries 
ſituated upon it, in which are four thouſand 
monks or friars, who never ſuffer a wo- 
man to come within fight of their convent, 
MONTFERRAT, a dutchy in Italy, 
bounded by the lordſhip of Verceil on the 
north, by the Alexandrin on the eaſt, by 
territory of Genoa on the ſouth, and by 
the county of Aſti on the weſt. The 
chief town is Caſal. | 
MONTFORT, the capital of the county of 
Montfort, in the circle of Swabia, in 
Germany: eaſt long. 97 40, and north 
lat. 47916. e 
MONTGOMERY, the capital of Mont- 
. .gomeryſhire, in Wales, ſituated on the 
river Severn, twenty miles ſouth-weſt of 
Shrewſbury. - {1x : 
MONTH, mer/is, in chronology, the twelfth 
part of a year. See the article (any 
Time being duration, marked out for 
certain uſes, and meaſured by the mo- 
tion of the heavenly bodies, there thence 
. reſults divers kinds of months as well as 
years, different from one another accord- 
ing to the particular luminary by whoſe 
revolution they are determined, and the 
5 N purpoſes they are deſtined for: 
ence. months are of two kinds, aſtrono - 
mical and civil. 5 
An aſtronomical month is that which is 
governed either by the motion of the ſun 
or moon, and is conſequently of two kinds, 
ſolar and lunar: 33 — month is that 
time, in which the ſun ſeems to run thro' 
a whole ſign, or the twelfth part of the 
ecliptic. 
Hence, if regard be had to the ſun's true 
apparent motion, the ſolar month will be, 
unequal, ſince the ſun is longer in paſſ- 
ing through the winter · ſigns than through \ 
thoſe of the ſummer; but as he conſtantly 
travels through all the twelve figns in 365 
days, 5 hours, and 49 minutes, the quan- 
tity of a mean month will be had, by di- 
viding that number by 123 on this prin 
ciple, the quantity. of a ſolar month will 
be found to be 30 days, 10 hours, 29 mi- 
nutes, 5; ſeconds. See EARTH. ; 
A lunar month is that ſpace of time which 
the moon takes up in * 
| | cow 


4 


_ cal, 


ugh th or that mea- 
fured by the motion of the moon roundthe 
earth; and is of three kinds, ix, periodi- 

nodical, and that of illumination. 


The lunar periodical month, is the ſpace of 


time wherein the moon makes her round 


thro' the zodiac, or wherein ſhe returns 


to the ſame point, being 27 days, 7 hours, 


; 25 s ſeconds. - See Moon. 


lunar ſynodical month, called alſo ab- 


. ſolutely the lunar month and lunation, is 
the ſpace of time between two conjunc- 


tions of the moon with the fun ; or the 


—# 


— 


te difference between a 


time it takes from one conjunction with 


the ſun to the next; or from one new 
moon to another: the quantity of a 


fynodical month is 29 days, 12 hours, 44 


minutes, 3 ſeconds, and 11 thirds, The 
quantity of a ſynodical month is not the 
. . fame at all times, for in the ſummer ſol- 
ſtice, when the ſun ſeems to move floweſt, 
che . appeareth leſe, be- 
ing 
but in the winter, when the ſun's motion 
_ ſeems faſter, the moon does not fetch up 
che ſun ſo ſaon, for which reaſon the ſy- 
nodical month then ſeems greater, wiz. 
29 days, 19 hours, and 37 minutes, ac- 


ut 29 days, 6 hours, 42 mintues ; 


cording to-the obſervation of the ſame aſ- 


tronomers: ſo that the firſt quantity given 


of the ſynodical month, is to be under- 


. Rood as to the mean motion. From what 


has been ſaid, it may eaſily appear that 
nodical month is this; the firſt is called 


| wry" in reſpect of the moon's orbit; 
but 


the ſynodical is fo called in reſpect 


of its connection with the other luminary. 


Now after the time of its conjunction, the 


ſun does not continue in the ſame place of 


the zodiac, but moves forwards towards 


the eaſt, upon which it falls out that the 
moon, finiſhing its courſe, does not find 


the ſun again in the ſame place where it 
left him, he being removed almoſt a 


whole ſign from his former place, fo that 
in, it plainly ap- 


to overtake the ſun 


pears that a certain ſpace of time is re- 


quiſite beſides the periodical, which makes 


up the ſynodical month. 


he antient Ro:nans made uſe of the lu- 
nar months, and made them alternately 
of 29 and 30 days; and they marke 
the days of each month by three terms, 


Ui%Y. calends, nones, and ides. See the 


articles CALENDs, c. | | | 
The lunar month gf illumination, or ap- 


8 illuminative month, is the ſpace 
m the firſt time of the moan's appear 
iy ap» 


| ance after new moony/ to her 


hs 
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1 
"Mi 80 lunar month of illumination is no | 
of any determined quantity, becanſe the | 
| o 1 
times after the conjunction ʒ for 


periodical and ſy- 


days, thou 
make up for which, a day was: taken 
from February, ſo that from 'thencefor- 


nee after the new moon following. 


ater, ; 
which diverſity aſtronomers give us ſeve. 


the zodiac, the variable: latitude: of the 


however, the Turks and Arabs go z and 
it is (aid that the antient Britons went by 
the phaſes of the moon 

A civil or political month, conſiſts of 4 
certain number of days according to che 


laws and cuſtoms of the different coun- 
tries wherein it is uſed, either having no 
regard to the ſolar of lunar months, as 
thoſe of the Egyptians in their equal year, - 


of the Romans in the year of Bomulus, 
c. or coming pretty near 0 the folar 


aſtronomical month, as the julian; or 
elſe the lunar aſtronomical, as the jewiſh, 

.. turkiſh, and others. The britiſh and 
moſt european nations make twelve month 


in the year, vix. January, February, 
Sc. See the articles JANUARY,| Ge, 

Civil ſolar months, are ſuch civil months as 
are accommodated to the aſtronomical 
months, or thoſe which are to conſiſt al- 


ternately of 30 and 31 days, excepting 


one month of the twelve, which, tor 


every fourth year, conſiſted of 30 days, 
and for the other years of 29. This ferm 
of civil months was introduced by Julius 
- Czfar;z but under Auguſtus t I 
month, till then, from its place, called 


Sextilis, was denominated Auguſtus, in 
honour of that prince; and to make the 


- 
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rticularly the obliquity of | 


moon, the apparent inequality of its mo 
tion, the different qualities of the ſum- 
mer and winter-air, Ac. By this month, 


— 


e ſixth | 


compliment yet the greater, a day was 


added to it, ſo that it now conſiſts off 31 
till then it had only 302 to 


ward” it only conſiſted of 28 days and 
every fourth year of 29; though betcre 


it had ordinarily confitted of 29 days, 


Sc. and ſuch are the civil or calendar 
months which now obtain throughout 


Euro 


Civil Gone months are to conſiſt alternate- 
ly of 29 and 30 days : thus will two civi 


months be equal to two aſtronomical ones, 
abating for the odd minutes, and conſe- 


quently the new moon will be hereby kept 
to the firſt day of each ſuch civil mo th, ſor 
a long time together. However, to moke, 
them keep conſtantly pace with the civil 
months, at the end af each g4$ months, 

14%Q 4 a month 
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. elſe e e month muſt conſiſt of 30 
days. This was the month in civil or 
common uſe among the Jews, Greeks, 
and Romans, till the time of Julius 
Ceſar. | „ 
Philoſophical Mou rn, among chemiſts, is 
the ſpace oſ 40 days and nights. 


MONTIA, BLINKs, in the linnzan ſyſtem 


of botany, a genus of the triandria- 
trigynia claſs of plants, the corolla 
whereof conſiſts of a ſingle petal, and is 


divided at the extremity into five. parts; 


three of the ſegments are ſmaller than 


dme others, and produce ſtamina; theſe 


- ſtand alternately with the two larger: the 
fruit is a turbinated obtuſe capſule, cover - 
ed by the cup, compoſed of three valves, 

- and having three cells; the ſeeds ar 
three in number and roundiſh,  - + 


4 Pon ria is alſo a name by which ſome 


\ botaniſts call the heliocarpos. See the ar- 
ticle HEL1OCARP0s, | 
MONTIFRINGILLA, the BRAMBLING, 
in zoology, à ſpecies of the fringilla, 
with the baſe of the wings a gold-yellow 
underneath. See FRINVOI LILA. 
MONTMARIANO, a town of Italy, 
m the kingdom of Naples -and further 
Principate, ſituated thirty-five miles eaſt 
of Naples. 85 | 5 
MoNTME DV, a town of the Auſtrian 
Netherlands, in the province of Luxem- 


burg, ſituated twenty miles weſt of Lux- 
embur h 


B 5 MONTMELIAN, a fortreſs in the dutchy 


of SavoY ſituated on the frontiers of 
Dauphinè, ten miles ſouth of Chamberry. 
MONTPAGNOTE, or Poser of the in- 


vulnerable, in the military art, an emi- 


nence choſen out of the reach of the can- 
non of a place beſieged, where curious 


perſons poſt themſelves, to ſee an attack, 


and the manner of the ſiege, without be- 


ing expoſed to any danger. ; 
MONTPELIER, a city of France, in 
the province of Languedoc and county 
of Niſmes, fituated on the little river Lez, 
fifty miles north-eaſt of Narbonne, and 
forty-five miles ſouth-weſt of Avignon; a 
place famous for its delightful fituation, 


its healthy ſerene air, and medical com- 
poſitions. | 


province of Mazara, ſituated near. the 

- ſea, five miles eaſt of Palermo. 
MONTREAL is alſo a town of Canada, in 

north America, ſituated on the river of St. 


Laurence, one hundred miles ſouth of 


city of Sicily, in the 


0 1 8 ; ** 5 * 
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n month of 29 days muſt be added; or MONTREVIL; à town of 


miles ſouth of Calais. e 
MONT ROSE, a town of north Britain, 
in the ſhire of Angus, ſituated at the 
mouth of the river Eſk, on the German 
ocean, forty-ſix miles north-eaſt of Edin. 
— e PIR 5 
Steel- ſpaws are very numerous in the 
country about Montroſe; beſides theſe 
there is a well near this town, whoſe wa- 
ter is of a whitiſh colour, ſoft taſte, and 
faintly diſcovering a mineral quality, and 
is of à different nature from the ſteel-one. 
It is univerſally diuretic, and has been 
found uſeful in ſtranguries, ſtoppages of 
urine, ſcorbutic. diſorders, flatulencies, 


Sec. e | 

MONTROYAL, or MoxraBAl, a for- 
treſs of Germadty, in the circle of the 
lower Rhine and electorate of Triers, ſi- 
tuated twenty miles north-eaſt of Triers. 

MONTSERAT, a mountain of Spain, 
in the province of Catalonia, twenty-one 
miles north-weſt of Barcelona, where 
there is a monaſtery and chapel dedicated 
to the Virgin-Mary, to which there is a 

great reſort of pilgrims, 

MONTSERAT is alſo one of the ſmalleſt 
of the Caribbee-iſlands, ſubje& to Great 
Britain : it is ſituated about thirty miles 
ſouth-weſt of Antigua. | 

MONUMENT, in architecture, a buildin 
deſtined to preſerve the memory, &c. o 

the perſon who raiſed it, or for whom it 
was raiſed ; ſuch are a triumphal arch 
a mauſoleum, a pyramid, Sc. The fir 
monuments that were erected by the an- 
tients, were of ſtones, which were laid 
over tombs, on which were cut the names 
and actions of the deceaſed. Theſe ſtones 
were diſtinguiſhed by various names, ac- 
cording as their figures were different: 
the Greeks called thoſe which were ſquare 
at the baſe, and were the ſame depth 
throughout their whole length, ſteles; 
from whence our ſquare pillaſters, or attic 
columns, are derived; thoſe which were 
round in their baſe, and ended in a point 
at top, they called ſtyles; which gave oc- 
caſion to the invention of diminiſhed co- 
lumns : thoſe which were ſquare at the 
foot, and terminatedin a point at the top, 
in the manner of a funeral pile, they called 
Pyramids : to thoſe whoſe baſes were more 
in length than in breadth, and which 
roſe ſtill leſſening to a very great height, 
reſembling the Ie of the ſpits or in · 
ſtruments uſed by the antients in roaſtin 
the fleſh of their ſacrifices, they call 
obeliſks. See OBELISKS, SS. 
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us, 1s — pillar, * 
der of parliament, in memory of the 
burning of the city of London, anno 

1666, in the very place where the fire 
began. This pillar is of ſtone, of the 
doric order, and fluted. It is one of the 
boldeſt pieces of architecture that ever 
Was attempted, being 203 feet high, and 
the diameter 15; it ſtands on a pedeſtal 
J0 feet high, and 2 r feet ſquare, the front 
being enriched with curious emblems in 


baſſo relieyo'; within are winding ſtairs, 


2 


up to the very top. 


MONYCHA,; among naturaliſts, an ap- 


pellation given to animals with ſingle or 
© undivided hoofs. See the article Hoor. 
MOOD, or Mopxk, in logie, called alſo 
5 2 mood, a proper diſpoſition of 
the ſeveral propoſitions of a ſyllogiſm, in 
reſpect of quantity and quality. See 
the articles *SYLLOGISM, QUANTITY, 
LE Se LES CO 


As in all the ſeveral diſpoſitions of the 
middle term, the propoſitions of which a 


. 2 conſilts,” may be either univer- 


ing them together as the laws of argu- 
mentation require, conſtitute what logi - 


icians call the moods of ſyllogiſms. Of 


ſe moods there are a determinate num- 


ber to every figure, including all the poſ- 
| ſible ways n which propoſitions; differin 


in quantity or quality, can be combined, 


According to any diſpoſition of the middle 


term, in order to arrive at a juſt conclu- 


ſion. There are two kinds of moods, 


the one direct, the other indirect. 
Ihe direct mood is that wherein the con- 
cluſion is drawn from the premiſes directly 
and immediately, as, Every animal is 
, a hving thing, every man is a living 
„ animal; therefore, © every man is a 


—, 
> 


living thing.” There are fourteen of 


| theſe dire& moods, four whereof belong to 
the firſt figure, four to the ſecond, and fix 


to the third. They are denoted by ſo many 
artificial words framed for that purpoſe, - 
Dix. 1. Barbara, celarent, darii, ferio- 
que. 4. Baralip, celantes, dabitis, fa- 
ers friſeſom. 2. Ceſare, cmeſtres, 
feſtino, baroco. 3. Darapti, felapton, 
diſamis, datiſi, bocardo, feriſon. The 
uſe and effect of which words lie wholly 
in the ſyllables, and the letters whereof the 


Fpyllables conſiſt; each word, for inſtance, 
conſiſts of three ſyllables, denoting the 
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appear to be a moon, 
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* : P 
major, minor, and e oncluſion: add, that 
- the letrrs of each {yllableare either vo 2 
or conſonants; the vo wels are A, vvhich le 
notes an unĩverſal Affirmative; E, an uni- 
verſal negative; I, a particular affirma - 
tive; and O, a particular negative: thus 
Barbara is a > or mood of the firſt 
figure, conſiſting of three univerſal af - 
firmative propoſitions: Baralip, one of the 
fourth figure,” conſiſting of two unĩverſal 
affirmative premiſes; and a particular af - 
firmative coneluſion. The conſonants are 
chiefly of uſe in the reduction of ſyllop-. 


- giſms. See-FiourE/and:RenveT.oN» : - TH 


Phe indirect mood, is chat wherein the 
concluſion is not inferred immediately from 
- the premiſes, but follows from them by 
i means of a converſion; à8, Ever 
e animal is a living thing, every man is 
an animal; therefore ſome living thing 
1 i mann HN 420 | 
Moo, of Mop 5 in grammar, the differ- 
ent manner of conjugating verbs, ſerving 
to denote the different affcions of the 
mind. See the article VER B. 


tive, ſubjunctive, and imperative: of 
theſe the three firſt are called finite moods 
becauſe they define a certain perſon anc 
number; but the fourth is called the in- 
finitive, becauſe in it there is no diſtinc- 


tion of either perſon or number. See i 


- the article I DICA TVS, G. 


Some grammarians reckon five moods, 


wiz. the indicative, ſubjunctive, opta- 
tive, imperative, and infinitivez.and ſome 
make fix, dividing the optative into po- 
tential and optative. See the articles 
Or rATIVE and PorENTIALT. | 
The Greeks have five moods, differing 
in termination; but the Latins have only 
four. The engliſh terminations are the 
ſame in all the mooddes. 
Moop, or Mops, in philoſophy, and in 
muſic. See the article Mang. 
MOON, luna, d; in aſtronomy, A ſatel⸗ 
lite, or ſecondary planet, always attend 


through the beſt of teleſcopes, it does not 
See the articles 
Jurir ER, EARTH, and SATURN. 

12 O > Aſtronomere 


n 


Hence ariſe four moods, viz. the indiea- 
| or particular, affirmative or negative; 
_ © the due determination of theſe, and put- 


ö 


Aſtronomers have drawn the face of the 


- and Ricciolus, Italians 5 who have taken 


moon, according as it is ſeen with the 
- beſt tele/copes ;'- for which we are oblig- 
ed to the accurate labours of the famous 


ſelenographers Florentius, Langrenus 
John Hevelius of Dantzic, Grimaldus 


rticular care to note all theſbining parts 


| b the moon's face, and, for the r 


- diſtinguiſhing them, they have gi 


tach part à proper name. Langrenus 


und Ricciolus have divided the lunar re- 


- gions among the philoſophers and aſtro- 


nmomere, other eminent men; but 
Hevelius fearing left the philoſophers 
mould quarrel about the diviſions of the 


7 . ical names that belong to 
the d _—_ en countries, and ea | 
of our earth, without any regard to their 
Reunion or fi plate 


7 


L 


lands, has ſpoiled them of this their pro- 


perty, and given the parts of the moon 


or figure. See plate CLXXXII. 


ha6as | £9 
I hat the ſurface of the moon is not ſmooth 


or even, but diverfified with hills and 


vales, continents- and feas, lakes, &c. 


any one would imagine, 
face through a large teleſcope. That 
me has yariety of hills and mountains is 
demonſtrable from the line which bounds 
the light and dark parts 
even 
a ſmooth ſpherical ſurface, but an ir- 


_ «conſequently t 
but little relemblance to that of the earth 


who views her 


not being an 
ular curve, as it would be upon 


regular broken -line, full of dents and 


ö notches, as | repreſented ibid. fig. 2. 
- Alſo berauſe ſome ſmall (and many large) 
bright ſpots appear in the dark portion, 


ſtanding out - at ſeveral diſtances from 
the boundary line; which ſpots in a 


_ few hours become larger, and at laſt unite 


with the enlightened portion of the diſk. 


For the method of meafuring theſe lunar 
mountains, ſee MounTaiN. 8 
On the other hand, we obſerve many 
ſmall ſpots in 
bright part, ſome of which have their 
dark fides next the fun, and their op- 
poſite fides very bright and circular, 
vohich infallibly proves them to be deep, 
nollow round cavities ; of which there 
are two very remarkable ones near toge- 
ther on the upper part, and may be view- 
ed exce:dingly plain, when the moon is 
about ſour or five days old. The depth 
of theſe lunar cavities prodigiouſly ex- 


rſed all over the 


ceeds' the height of the mountains, and 
ſurface of the moon has 


in theſe reſpees. 


- 


Moo [21161 


to. 


_ tains in ſome rows being o 


00 
Since, then, the moon's ſurface appears to 
be ſo very mountainous and irregular, it 


has been a queſtion, how it comes to 
that the bright circular limb of the diſk. 


does not appear jagged and irregular, as 
well as the curve bounding the ight and 


„ that, if the ſurface of the 
had but 


; Gagke parts in anſwer to this, it muſt be 
con 
m 


Nee 
indented ; but fince the ſurface is Nane 


- 


| mquntainous, and ſince the viſible limb is 


to be conſidered not as a fingle curve line, 


but a large zone, having man n= 
tains ene behind another, -from the gb- 


ver's eye, it is evident the moun- 
f s | olite to the 
vales in others, will fill up the inequal:- 
ties in the viſible limb in remoter 


m3 which diminiſh. to the Bebe and 


| blend with each other, ſo as to conſiitute, 


1 


like the waves of the ſea, one unif 
and even horizon. Whether there be hs, 


lakes, Ce. in the moon, has been a que · 
| Fg leg debated, but now — in 


the negative for in thoſe large darker re- 
gions, which were thought to be ſeas, we 
view, through a good teleſcope, many 
permanent [ir ht ſpots, as alſo caverns 
and empty pits, whoſe ſhadow#tall with- 
in them, which can never he ſeen in cas 
or any liquid ſubſtance. Their dark and 
duſky colour may procee wow a kind of 
matter or ſoil, which reflects light leſs 
than that of the other regions. Theſe 
ſpots have continued always the ſame un- 

angeably, fince they were firſt viewed 
with a teleſcope ; though leſs alterations 
than what happen in the earth, in*eyery 
ſeaſon of the year, by yerdure, ſnow, in · 


undations, and the like, would have 
cauſed a change in their appearance. But 


indeed as there are no ſeas nar rivers in 
the moon, and noatmoſphere, ſo of courſe 
there can be no clonds, rain, ſnow, or 
other meteors, whenceſuch changes might 
be expected. E wets £10 

Sir Iſaac Newton mentians an atmo- 
ſphere about the moon, but other aſtro- 
nomers think there is reaſon (not to ſay 
a demonſtration) for the contrary :, for 
were there an atmoſphere of air like ours, 
it muſt neceſſarily obſcure the fixed ftars 
in the moon's appulſe to them; but it has 
been obſerved that this never happens : 
on the contrary, they preſerve all their 
ſplendor to the moment of their occulta- 


tion, and then diſappear inſtantaneouſly, 
a 
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oon had one row of mountains 
placed round the limb of the diſk, the faid 
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M OO ſax] 0e 
Ai de er they recover their 370 feet, or little more than 120 yards; 
—_— — e che And thereforewill eaſily ſnew a ſmall town 
2 J . 3 or even a gentleman's ſeat, if 
The diftance of our moon from the earth ang ſuch there be. e e 
is determined by her horizontal parallax, The time which the mon takes up in 
or che angle which che ſemidiameter of making one revolution about che earth, 
che earth fubtends at che moon, biz. the from à fixed ſtar to the fame again, fs 
angle AO C (ibid. fig. 3.) which is the 22. Jh. 4, which is called the peti- 
- difference be! the true place of the odical month. But the time that paſſes 
moon's center O, when in the horizon, between two conjunctions, that is, fr 
and the t place thereof, as viewed ane neu moon to another, is, 
| From'ths farface of the earth at A; The 29 d. 1h. 4 3", which i 
- former is known by aſtronomical tables, nodical month : for, after one, r 
che latter by obſervations and the quan- tion is finiſhed, the moon has Y ſmall 
tity of this difference, or angle, at a mean, arch to deſeribe to get between the ſun 
1 37 OC. - andthe Go OGG avs ad- 
Ar dhe; f. Fa. A vancing forward in the ecliptic. Now 
2 is to N 85 E , this ſurplus of motion takes up 2d. h. 
60,1 this will be the mean diſtance ß —— n — _— ih yew periodical 
the moon in ſemidiameters of the earth. = 7 8 dens ae ee wat, . "according 
Therefore, fince one ſemidiameter of the _ cn Ga 
© earth contains 3982 miles, we have 3932 
Ne 60,1 2 239318, 2 C0 the mean di- 


The moon moves about its on axis in 
the ſame time that it moves about the 


| GREAT the mon: earth, from whence it comes to paſs that © | 
| 61 5 ey 1n | bil 
r: 0 Be rae own he fame face owes 
; menſures, at her mean diftance, 15 389 1 . e e eee 4 
5 meaſures, RE TOR UT WH h? the much of her ſurface is turned towards us 8 
5 = 2 'by the micrometer, Which is the conſtantly, as by her motion about the + 
e quantity of the angle Mcd. The earth's earch would be turned from us | 1 
7  Giameter, therefore, is th ine moon s, 28 But ſince this motion: abont che axis js 4 
ee: thitis' ag” | | TONY: | 
* 34534 to 938 3 chat is, as 10g to 30, or equable and uniform, and that about the | 
- 45 $263. to 2. Wherefore. . 7964= earth, or common center of gravity, is 
f OE DAL EET 2 99 | unequal and irregular, as being perform- 
1 2192 miles the moon's diameter. Tr ed in an ellipſis, it muſt follow, that the 
ff 7 Therefore the face of the earth, as it ap- ſame part of the moon's ſurface preciſely, 
& | © pears to the lunarians, is to the face of can never be ſhewn conſtantly to the 
| the moon, as it appears to us, as 109 X earth; and this is confirmed by the tele- 
14 10g to 30 X 30, Viz. as 11881 to 900, Or ſcope, through which we often obſerve a 
x 2 13% to. And. the real bulk of the little gore or ſegment on the eaſtern and 
* earth is to chat of the moon as 109X199X weſtern limb appear and diſappear by 
Ty 10g to 30 & 30 & 30, VIE. as 1295029 turns, as if her body librated to and fro; 
_ to 270, that is, as 1295 to 27, or as 48 which therefore occaſioned this pheno- 
8 of ta 1 very nearly. 1 45 menon to be called the moon's libration. 
in Sinse, as we have ſhewn, the mean The orbit of the moon is elliptical, more 
p oe diſtance of the moon is about 60 ſemi- ſo than any of the planets; and is perpe- 
; bh diameters of the earth, at the diſtance of tually changing or variable, both in re- 
"ht the moon one degree of the earth's ſurface ſpect of its figure and ſituation z of which 
18 will ſubtend an angle of one minute, and we ſhall treat more largely further on. 
3 Will therefore be viſible; but ſuch a de- The inclination of the moon's" orbit to 
* Free is equal ta 694 miles; therefore a the plane of the ecliptic is alſo variable, 
15 Tok or place 70 miles in diameter, in the from 5e to 5 18. The line of the nodes 
Wo moon, will be juſt vißble to the naked 


likewiſe has a variable motion from eaſt 


eye. Hence a teleſcope that magnifies to weſt, contrary to the order of the ſigns, 


about 100. times, will juit diſcover a 


ſpot whoſe diameter is 18 of 70 miles, 
or 7. of a mile, or 3698 feet: and a te- 


leſcope. that will magnify 1000 times, 
will ſhew an object that is but 288 of 
a mile, that is, whoſe diameter is but 


* 


and compleats an entire revolution in a 


ſpace of time a little leis than nineteen s 
years. Alſo the line of the apſides, or 


of the apogee à d perigee, has 2 direct 
motion from-weli bm n wad" tnitits 6 


revolution in the ſpace- of abou: nineteen 
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years, All-which will be more copiouſly 
treated of, when we come to explain the 
7 phyſical cauſes thereof. 3 ä 


Phe phaſes of the moon in every r 
the orbit, are eaſily accounted tor from 


her different ſituation with reſpect to the 
earth and ſun: for, though to an eye 
placed in the ſun ſhe will alwa s exhibit 
à compleat illuminated hemiſphere; yet 
; in reſpe& to the earth, where the hemi- 


ſphere is viewed in all degrees of obli- 


. quity, it will appear in every degree 
| 6-4 the greateſt. to the leaſt z ſo that at 
E, (plate CLXXXII. fig. 4, and 5.) no 


3 y mY at all of the enlightened ſurface can 


ſeen; At D, a little part of it is turn- 
ed towards the earth, and from its figure 
it is then ſaid to be horned. At C, one 
half of the enlightened ſurface is turned 
to the earth, and ſhe is then ſaid: to be 


dichotomiſed, and in her firſt quarter or 


quadrature. At B, a part more than 
+ Half is turned to the earth, and then ſhe 
is faid to be gibbous. At A, her whole 


, Aluminated hemiſphere is ſeen,” being 
— . then in oppoſition to the ſun; and this is 


- called the full moon. At H, ſhe is again 
gibbous, but on the other part; at G ſhe 
Is again dichetomiſed, and in her laſt 


quarter; at F ſhe is horned, as before; 


and then becomes new again at E, where 
; ſhe is in conjunction with the ſun. 
If MN be drawn perpendicular to the 
line 8 L joining the centers of the ſun 
and moon, and OP perpendicular to the 
line TL. joining the centers of the earth 
and moon, it is evident that the angle 
PLN in the firſt half of the orbit, and 
OLM in the ſecond, will be propor- 
tional to the quantity of the illuminated 
diiſk turned towards the earth; and this 
angle is every Where equal to the angle 
E TL, which is called the elongation of 
the moon from the ſun. . 
To find what quantity of the moon's 
vuiſible ſurface is illuſtrated for any given 
time, we are to conſider that the circle 
of illumination BF C, (ibid. fig. 6.) is 
oblique to the view every where, but at 
E and A; and therefore by the laws of 


the orthographic projection, it will be 
projected into an ellipie whoſe longeſt 


- Axis is the diameter of the moon BC, 
and the ſemi-conjugate is FL = co- 
fine of the angle of elongation FBP. 
Hence FP = verſed fine of the ſaid angle. 
But from the nature of the circle and 
ellipſe, we have LP in a conſtant ratio 
to FP, wherever the line OP is drawn 


3 


J 2118 1 


dle of the moon's viſible 


— 


new; and at the 


M OO 
perpendicular to B; therefore alſo + LP 


has a conſtant ratio to FP. But 
(by Euclid V. 12.) the ſum of all the 


lines OP g area of thè circle is to the 
ſum of all the lines FP area of the il- 
luminated part, as the diameter of the 

circle OP to the verſed ſine of the elon - 


tion FP. & ö . | „ + #3 
Is the moon illuminates the earth by a 


reflex light, ſo does the earth the moon; 


but the other phænomena will be differ- 
ent for the moſt part. 1. The earth 
will be viſible but to little more than one 
half of the lunar inhabitants. 2. To 


thoſe who ſee it, the earth appears fixed, 


or at leaſt to have no eircular motion, but 


only that which reſults from the moon's. 


libration, 3. Thoſe who live in the mid- 


hemiſphere, {ce 
the earth directly oyer their heads. 4. To 


thoſe who live in the extremity of that 


hemiſphere, the earth ſeems always nearly 
in the horizon, but not exactly there, by 
reaſon of the libration. 5. The earth, 
in the courſe of a month, would have all 
the ſame phaſes as the moon has. Thus 
the lunarians, when the moon is at E, 


in the middle of their night, ſee the earth 


at full, or ſhining with a full face; at C 
and G its dichotomiſed, or half light and 
half dark ; at A it is wholly dark, or 
new arts between theſe it 
is gibbous. 6. The earth appears varie- 
gated with ſpots of different magnitudes 
and colours, ariſing from the continents, |} 
iſlands, oceans, ſeas, clouds, &c. 7. 
Theſe ſpots will appear conſfantly re- 
volving about the earth's axis, by which 
the lunarians will determine the earth's 
diurnal rotation, in the ſame manner as 
we do that of the ſun. EOS 


Theory of the Moons motion. As the moon 


is the neareſt to us 'in the ſolar ſyſtem, 
and as great advantages may be deduced 
from her motions, we ſhall be the fuller 
on this ſubject. If then the ſun acted 
equally on the earth and moon, and al- 
ways in parallel lines, this action would 
only ſerve to reftrain them in their an- 
nual motions round the ſun, and no wa 

affect their action on each other, or their 
motions about the common center of 
gravity. But becauſe the moon is nearer 
the ſun in one half of her orbit than the 
earth is, and at a greater diſtance in the 
other half, and the power of gravity be- 
ing always greater at a leſs diſtance, it 
follows, that, in one half of her orbit, 


the moon is more attracted than the earth 


towards 


rr e ęk hk „ . 


towards the ſun, and in the other half 
leſs attracted; and hence irregularities 

neceſſarily ariſe in the motion of the 
moon, the exceſs in the firſt caſe, and 
the defect in the ſecond, becoming a force 
that difturby her motion: add to this, 

that the action of the ſun on the earth and 
moon is not directed in parallel lines, but 
in lines that meet at the center of the ſun. 
Suppoſe the moon ſetting out from the 
quarter that precedes the conjunction, 
with a velocity that would make her de- 
ſcribe an exact circle round the earth, 
if the ſun's action had no eſſect on her 
and” becauſe her gravity is increaſed by 
that action, ſhe muſt deſcend towards the 
earth, and move within that circle: her 
orbit there, will be more curve than other- 
wiſe it would have been; becauſe this 
addition to her gravity will make her fall 
farther at the end of an arc below the 
tangent. drawn at the other end of it; 


her motion will be accelerated by it, and 


will continue to be accelerated till ſhe 
arrives at the enſuing conjunction; be- 
cauſe the direction of the action of the 
fun upon her, during that time, makes 


an acute angle with the direction of her 


motion. At the conjunction, her gra- 
vity towards the earth being diminiſhed 


by the action of the ſun, her orbit will 


be leſs curve there for that reaſon; and 
ſne will be carried farther from the earth 
as 'ſhe moves to the next quarter; and, 
becauſe the action of the ſun makes then 
an obtuſe angle with the direction of her 
motion, ſhe will be retarded by the ſame 


we N by which ſhe was accelerated 
before. 


Thus ſhe will deſcend a little towards 
the earth, as ſhe moves from the firſt 
quarter towards the conjunction, and 


aſcend from it, as ſhe moves from the 


conjunction to the next quarter. The 
action which diſturbs her motion will 
have a like and almoſt equal effect upon 
her, while ſhe moves in the other half of 
her orbit, or that half of it which 
is fartheſt from the ſun: ſhe will proceed 
from the quarter that follows the con- 
junction with an accelerated motion to 
the oppoſition, approaching a little to- 
wards the earth, becauſe of the addition 
made to her gravity, at that quarter, from 
the action of the ſun 3 and receding from 
it again, as ſhe goes on from the oppo- 
ſition to the quarter from which we wo 


poſed her to ſet out. The areas deſerib · 


8d in equal times by a ray drawn from 


[ 2119 ] 


; politions, as 70 to 69. 
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the moon to the earth will not be „ 


but will be accelerated by the conſpiring 
action of the ſun, as ſhe moves towards 


the conjunction or oppoſition from the 
quarters that. precede them; and will be 


_ retarded by the ſame action, as ſhe moves 


from the conjunction or oppoſition to the 
fi that ſucceed them, | 

ir Iſaac Newton has computed the quan- 
tities of theſe irregularities from their 
cauſes. He finds, that the force added 


4 


to the gravity of the moon in her quar- 


ters, is to the gravity with which ſhe 
would revolve in a circle about the earth, 
at her preſent mean diſtance, if the ſun 
had no effect on her, as 1 to 17832," He 


finds the force ſubducted from her gra · 


vity, in the conjunctions and oppoſitions, 


to be double of this quantity, and the 
area deſcribed in a given time in che 
quarters, to be to the area deſcribed in the 
lame time in the conjunctions and oppo- 
ſitions, as 10973 to 11073. He finds, 
that, in ſuch an orbit, her diſtance from 
the earth in her quarters, would be to 
her diftance in the conjunctions and op- 


From the ſame principle of gravitation, 
may the 3 motion of the nodes 
be accounted for. See Nope. 

The quantity of this retrograde motion 
is found by.computation to be'199 18! x! 
in a year, and the aftronomical tables 
make it only 1921 21; fo that the 
theory agrees nearly with obſervation. 
The action of the fan diminiſhes the gra- 
vity of the moon towards the earth, in 
the cenjunctions and oppoſitions, more 
than it adds to it in the quarters, and, 
by diminiſhing the force which retains 
the moon in her orbit, it increaſes. her 
diſtance from the earth and her periodic 
time: and becauſe the earth and moon 
are nearer the ſun in their perihelium than 
in their aphelium, and the ſun acts with 
a greater force there, ſo as to ſubduct 
more from the moon's gravity towards 
the earth; it follows, that the moon 
muſt revolve at a greater diſtance, and 
take a longer time to finiſh her revolu- 
tion in the perihelium of the earth, than 
in the aphelium; and this alſo is con- 
formable to obſervation. 

There is another remarkable irregularity 
in the moon's motion, which allo ariſes 
from the action of the fun, wiz. the pro- 
greſſive motion of the. apfides. In the 
quarters, the ſun's action adds to the 


Sravity of the moon, and the force it 


adds 


adde is 
moon from the earth is 

- the action of the fan hin 
towards the earth, from decreaſing as 
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ter, as the diſtance of the 
| er; wh ſo that 
her gravity 


much while the diſtance increaſes, as it 
- ought to do according to the regular 
- courſe of gravity z and therefore, while 


the moon is in the 
muſt recede. 


— 


4 


iS 


than according to the regular courſe of 


rs, her apſides 
| In the conjunction and 
oppoſition, the action of the fun ſub- 


ducts from the gravity of the moon 
towards the earth, and ſubduRts the 
more the greater her diſtance from the 
earth is, 0 as to make her gravity de- 


creaſe more as her diſtance increaſes, 


- gravity 3 and therefore, in this cale, the 


her gravity, than it adds to it in the quar- 


_ © *ters, and, in general, diminiſhes more 


moon's motion are explained from gra- 


ſervations, her motion may he at length 


reduced fo exactly to computation, and 


her appulſes to the fixed ſtars, over which 


+ | ſhe paſſes in her courſe, may be predicted 


with ſo much accuracy, as to atford 
many occaſions, an opportunity tot 
y_ to diſcover their longitude at ſea. 


- apſides are in a progreſſive motion. Be- 
_ ,  eavſe the action of the tun ſubducts more 
in the conjunctions and oppoſitions from 


than it augments her gravity ; hence it 
is that the progreſſive motion of the ap- 
ſides exceeds the retrograde motion; and 

' © therefore, the aplides are carried round 

according to the order of the ſigns. 

Thus the various irregularities of the 


a vity : and from this theory, with the 
agaſſiſtanee of a long ſeries of accurate ob- 


rom this theory, what by all aſtrono- 1 


mers was thought moſt difficult, and 


even impoſſible to be done, the incom- 


parable Sir Iſaac Newton has effected, 


© wiz. To determine by calculation the 


true place in the heavens, ſhall 
two minutes. 


moon's place, even in her quadratures, 


the fyzygiesz and that fo accurately, 
that the difference between that and her 
ſcarce be 


In 20 julian years, or 7305 days, the 
ſun's mean motion was found to be 20 


_ revolutions, 9 minutes, 4 ſeconds: and 


the motion of the ſun's apogee, 21 mi- 
nutes, 


and all other parts of her orbit, beſides 


The motion of the moon, in the 


fame time, 247 revolutions, 4 ſigns, 13 


degrees, 34 minutes, 5 ſeconds z the mo- 
tion of the lunar apogee, 2 revolutions, 
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all which motions are accounted from the 


vernal equinox. Wherefore, if from 


them be lubſtrafted the preceſſion of the 
_ equinotial point 1 ſpace, which 
is x6 minutes, there wi nain | 


| remain the mo- 


tions in reference to the fixed flars in 20 


ſeconds ; 
27 degrees, 6 minutes, 55 ſeconds. 
According to this computation, the tro- 


5 ſigns, 3 degrees, 50 minutes, 5 ſeconds; - 
an | 


the motion of her nodes, 1 revolu- © 


tion, 26 degrees, 50 minutes, 15 ſeconds ; 


K 


julian years, viz. The ſun's 19 revolu · 
Bons, 11 ſigns, 29 degrees, $2 minutes, 


24 leconds ; of his apogee, 4 minutes, 


20 ſeconds. The moon's 247 revolu- 
tions, 4 ſigns, 13 degrees, 17 minutes, 
25 ſeconds; of her Apogee, 2 revolu- 


tions, 3 ſigns, 3 degrees, 33 minutes, 
ds ; and of r 3 — Fol 


pical year is 365 days, 5 hours, 48 mi. 
nutes, 57 ſeconds ; and * ſidereal year, 
365 days, 6 hours, 9 minutes 14 ſeconds, 

But theſe mean motions of the lumina- 
ries being affected with the inequalities 
already mentioned, render a number of 

quations and reductions ne <P 

he annual equations of the foreſaid 
mean motions of the ſun and moon, and 
of the apogee and nodes of the moon, 


| have been already treated of in the article 


EQUATION. | 

Only let it be obſerved, that if the equa- 
tion of 'the ſun's center be required to be 
added, then the equation of the moon's 
mean motion muſt be ſub ed, that of 


her apogee muſt be added, and that of | 
the node ſubducted. And, on the con | 


trary, if the equation of theſun's center 


were to be ſubdutted, the moon's equa - 
tion muſt be added, the 


apogee ſubdutted, and that of her node 
added. 1 SSR 
There is alſo an equation of the moon's 
mean motion depending on the ſituation 
of her apogee, in reipe& of the ſun; 
which is greateſt when the moon's apogee 
is in an octant with the ſun, and is no- 
thing at all when it is in the quadratures 
or ſyzygies. This equation, when great- 
eſt and the ſun in perigæo, is 3 minutes 
56 ſeconds : but if the ſun be in apogzo; 
it will never be above 3 minutes 34 ſe· 
conds. At other diſtances: of the ſun 
from the earth, this equation, when 
ateſt, is reciprocally as the cube of 
uch diſtance. But, when the moon's 
apogee is any where but in the octants, 
this equation grows leſs, and is molt! 
at the ſame diſtance between the eart 
and the ſun, as the fine of the double 
diftance of the moon's apogee from the 


next quadrature or ſyzygy to the radius. 


This is to be added to 


de moon's mo- 
tion, 


Lern Py 4 
nenn 
* 


uation of her 
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quadrature with the ſun to à fyzygy; 
the apogee moves ſrom the ſyzygy to the 
ee 

There is, moreover, another equation of 


 .- «MOR, anne eie 4 
Von, «while: her apogee paſſes from a ture te the ſun, the greateſt equstion 


36 ſeconds; and the greateſt equation of | 1 
n 12 degrees, 15 minutes, 4 = 
ſecondes F "i 


Co 


| with the ſun: and this is greateſt, when 


hen nodes are in octants to the ſun; and 


pal 
? be had for any time required: let the 
equation thus found be added to the firſt 


the annual argument be leſs than go de- 


d 
; vaniſhes quite, when they come to their 
ö quadratures or ſyrygies. This equation 
1 is proportional to the ſine of the double 

+ difance of the node from the next ſy2ygy 
- ox quadrature, and at greateſt is but 47 
- 27 ſeconds. This muſt be added to the 
r, moon's mean motion, while the nodes 
bs are paſſing from their ſyzygies with the 
A. ſun to their quadratures with him; but 
es 


lubtracted, while they paſs from the quad- 
From the ſun's true place take the equat - 


N ſecondarily equated ;. which, being taken 


Cities, ix. 4 5000, $0000, 5 5000, Goo, 


riation of the moon in her octants (or its” 


radius to the ſine of the double diſtance 


ud ed mean, motion, of the lunar'apogee, as 
nd was above ſhewed, the remainder will 
MN, be the annual argument of the ſaid apo- 
cle gee. From hence the excentricity of the - 
| moon and the ſecond equation of her 
ua· apogee, may be compared after the man- 
be ner following ele place alſo in 
on's che computation of any other interme- 
at of % hon af 
it of Let T (ibid. fig. 7.) repreſent the earth, 
con- ITS a right line joining the earth and 
enter ; ſun, TACB a right line drawn from 
qua- the earth to the middle or mean place of 
her the moon's apogee, equated as above: 
node let the angle 8 TA be the annual argu- 
ment of the aforeſaid apogee, T A the 
oon t leaſt excentricity of the moon's orbit, 
zation TB the greateſt; biſſect AB in C, and 
ſun 5 on the center C, with the diitance AC, 
pogee deſeribe a circle AFB, and make the 
is no- angle BCF = to the double of the annu- 
atures al argument. Draw the right line TF; 
t- that ſhall be the excentricity of the moon's 
Unutes orbit; and the angle B TF is the ſecond 
dog equation of the moon's apogee required. 
34 ſe · In order to whoſe determination, let the 
the ſun mean diſtance gf the earth from the 
when moon, or the ſemi 1iameter of the moon's 
cube of orbit, be 1000000 ; then ſhall its greateſt 
moon's excentricity TB, be 66782 ſuch parts; 
octants, and the leaſt T A, 43319. So that the 
| mol greateſt equation of the orbit, vi. when 
ze cart . ahe, apogee is in the ſyaygies, will be 5 
double degrees, 39 minutes, 30 leconds, or per- 
om the haps 7 degrees, 40 minutes{for he ſuſpects 
radius. there will be ſome alteration according 
on's mo- do the pofition of the apogee in cancer or 
tion: 


dapricory). But, wlten it is in quadra- 


Haying from theſe principles made a table 
the moon's motion which depends on the 
| . | aſpect of the nodes of the moon's orbit 


gle BTF (ix. the ſecond and princi- 


time, ſhall leave the mean anomaly of 


| excentricity of her orbit, may be found 
(by means of a table of equations of the 
moon's. center made to every degree of. 


di 
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. aforeſaid;will-be 4 degrees, '57 minutes, 


of the equation of the moon's: apogee, 

and of the excentricities of her orbit to 

each degree of the annual argument; from 
whence the excentricity TF and the an- 


equation of the apogee) may eaſily 


equated place of the moon's apogee, if 


grees, or greater than 180 degrees, and 
eſs than 2709, otherwiſe it muſt be ſub- 
ducted from it; and the ſum or difference 
ſhall be the place of the lunar apogee 
from the moon's: place equated à third 
the moon correſponding to any given 
time. Moreover, from the mean ano- 
maly of the moon, and the before found 


the mean anomaly, and ſome excentri- 


and 65000) the proſtaphæreſis or equa- 
tion of the moon's center, as in the com - 
mon way : and this being taken from 
the former ſemicircle of the middle ano- 
maly, and added in the latter to the 
moon's place thus thrice equated, will 
produce the place of the moon a fourth 
time equated. A ä 
The greateſt variation of the moon (wiz. 
that which happens when the moon is in 
an octant with the ſun) is nearly, reci- 
procally, as the cube of the diſtance of the 
ſun from the earth; let that be taken 37 
minutes, 25 ſeconds, when the ſun is in 
perigæo, and 33 minutes, 40 ſeconds, 
when he is in apogæo: and let the dif- 
ferences of this variation in the octants 
be made reciprocally as the cubes of the 
diſtances of he ſun from the earth z and 
ſo let a table be made of the aforeſaid ya- 


logarithms) to every roth, 6th, or zt 
iſtance of the mean anomaly :. and, for 
the variation out of the octants, make, as 


of the moon from the next ſyzygy or 
uadrature : : ſo let the aforeſaid-yaria- 
tion in the octant be ta the variation con- 
gruous to any other aſpect; and this 

12 added 


Vill be equated a ſeventh time, 
is her place in her proper orbit. 
But let it be obſerved, that the equation, 
. . thus produced by ques e 2 de- 
, © grees, 20 ſeconds, is not always of t 
magnitude, but is increaſed and dtminiſhed 


W ö 
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moon's place equated a fifth time?? 


Again, as radius to the fine! of the fom 
of the diflances of the moon from the 
lun, and of her apogee from che ſun's 
apogee (or the fine 
fſum above 360 degre jv 
nutes, 10 ſeconds, to a 8th 'equition of 
- the moon's ome which mi 
tracted, if 0 
be leſs than à ſemicirele, but added, if it 
de greater. 
to the fine of the moon's diſtante from 
the fun: : for! 


es) 11 ſo is + mi- 


| reſad ſum or exceſs 


Let it be made alſo-as radius 


degrees 20 ſeconds to a 


- ſeventh equation: which, when the moon's 
8 _ is ĩncreaſmg, add, but when de- 
5 ſing, ſubtrack; and the moon's place 


d this 


e ſame 


according to the poſition of the lunar apo- 
gee- For if the moon's ee be in 


_ - eonjundtion with the fun's, the aforeſaid 
_ - 'equation*is about 54 feconds greater. 
+ But when the apogees are in oppoſition, 


It is about as much lefs ; it librates 
between its greateſt quantity 3 minutes 
234 ſeconds, and its feaſt 1 minute 26 
ſeconds. And this is when the lunar 
apogee is in conjunction or oppoſition 
with the fun's: but in the quadratures, 


. + the aforefaid equation is to be leſſened 


about 5s ſeconds, or 1 minute, when the 


. a mn the fun and moon are in con- 
; bur if they are in oppoſition, - 
for want of a ſefficient number of obfer- 
_. vations, he cannot determine whether it 
3 to be leffened or increaſed. And, 
even as to the augment or decrement of 


the equation 2 minutes, 2oferonds, aboye- 


mentioned, he dares determine nothing 
certain, for the fame reaſon, 'wiz. the 
want of obſervations accurately made. 
If the fixth and ſeventh equations are 
au ed or diminiſhed in a reciprocal 
ratio of the diſtance of the moon from 
the earth, i. e. in a direct ratio of the 
moon's horizontal para 
© © come more acurate : and this may readil 
be done, if tables are firſt made to rack 
minute of the faid parallax, and tagevery 
- - faxth or fifth 
the fixth equation for the faxth, as of the 


lar, they will be. 


te of the augment of 


3 Ne 
_ -- added to the moon's place before found 
in the firſt and third quadrant '(account- 

ing from the fun) or ſubducted from it 


in the ſecpnd aud fourth, Will give the tion of the moon's aſtendi 


the exceſs of that foregoing figure, ibid. fig. ). 


Let T, as before, repreſent this earth 
be ſub⸗- 


added when the node is paſſing 
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| Yiſtance of the moon from the [fun for 


the feventh equation. Wan 
From the ſun t place take the mean mo- 


| | node, 
equated as above; the remainder ſhall 
be the annual argument of the node, 


whence its ſecond equation may be com- 


uted after the following marmer in the 


. 
* 


TS à right hne conjoining the earth 
and ſun: let alſo the line TAC be 
drawn to the place of the aforeſaid node 
of the moon; as above equated; and let 

ST A be the annual a 
node. Take TA from & ſcale, and let 
it be to AB:: as 36 to 3, or as 1 f to 
1. Thenbifet A B in C, and on C as 
a center, with the diſtance CA, deſrtibe 
à circle, as. AF By and make the angle 


rgument of the 


B CF, equal to double the annual argu- 


ment of the node before found: ſo ſhall 


the angle BT'F be the ſecond equation 
of the aſcending node; which muſt be 
ig from the 
quadrature to a ſyzygy with the ſun,” and 


ſubduRted-when the node moves from a 
ſyzygy towards a quadrature. By which 


means the true place of the node of the 
lunar orbit will be gained: whence, from 
tables made after the common way, the 
moon's latitude and the reduction of her 
orbit to the ecliptic may be computed, 
ſuppoſing the inclination of the moon's 

orbit to the ecliptic to be 4 degrees, 59 / 
minutes, 35 ſeconds, when the nodes are 
in quadrature with the ſun; and 5 de- 

grees, 17 minutes, 20 ſeconds, When 
they are in the ſyzyg ie. 
And from the longitude and latitude 
thus found, and the given obliquity of 
the ecliptic 23 degrees, 29 minutes, the 
right aſcenſion and declination of the 
moon will be found. 5 

The horizontal parallax of the moon, 
when ſhe is in the ſyzygies at a mean di- 
ſtance from tte earth, he makes to be fiſty- 
ſeven minutes, 30 ſeconds ; and her ho- 
rary motion 33 minutes, 32 feconds, 32 
thirds; and her apparent diameter 31 
minutes, 30 ſeconds, But in her qua- 
dratures, at a mean diſtance from the 
earth, he makes the horizontal parallax of 


the moon to be 59 minutes, 40 feconds ; 


her horary motion 32 minutes, 12 ſe- 


conds, 2 thirds; and her apparent dia- 
meter 31 minutes, 3 ſeconds: the moon 


in an octant to the ſun, and at a mean 


diſtance, hath her center diſtant 2 


\ 


all one in a lunar eclipſe, the 
Para! lax of the moon is to be increaſed ir in 
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ce ben 3. 8 
to be 20 ſeconds, its apparent . 
meter, at à mean diſtanee from the earth, 
232 minutes, 15 ſeconds. 

The atmol; 
3 Pane and refracting the ſun s light, at 
eaſt to the deen 40 dr 50 geogra- 


phical. miles, ca We e e | 
moon in a lunar ecliple, 


earth's ſhadow * than it When ſhips are laid _ in aerger 
Would atherwiſe be; and to each mile of 


the earth's atmoſphere, is correſpandent 


: the moorings are laid out in -harbours ; 


makes t. 


à ſerond in the moon's diſc : hence the 
f gane of che earth's ſhadow, 
projected upon the moon's diſc, is 8 — 

increaſed about 50 ſeconds ; or, which 


the ratio of about 70 to 69. 


MOON-DJAL. See the article Diar.. 
 MOON-EYED, in the manege, the ſame 


with moon- blind. See BII uo. 
MOON-FISH, © a ſpecies of the. oſtracion, 


:. otherwiſe.called the orbis, or globe-fiſh. 


See the article OSTRACION. 


Moon. SEED, meniſpermum, in botany. | 


Ses the article MENISPERMUM, 


Moon -TREFOIL, a plant otherwiſe called 
medicago. See MEDICAGO. THO | 
MooOxN-WoRT, lunaria, in botany. See 


the article LUNARIA, 


Mook, in country affairs, denotes an un- 
"limited tract of land, uſually over- run 


with heath. See Gourr. -LAND and 
. HEATH, 

Moor- -BUZZARD, the engliſh name of the 
 yellow-legged falcon, with an iron- 
coloured body and yellow head. It is 
about the ſize of a common crow, and 
has its engliſh name from building its 
neſt in mooriſh and boggy places. 

MooR-COCx, or GOR-COCK,:'a ſpecies of 
tetrao, with a forked tail, ſpotted with 

White underneath. - It is a native of 
England, but very rare: the male is 
throughout of a very deep iron-grey, 


without any variegation;; and the female 


is alſo grey, but Wariegated with tranſ- 
verſe lines of black. 


MooR's HEAD, in the manege, Cc. See 


the article HEAD. 


MOOR-HEN, the engliſh name of the gal- 


linula or tringa. See PRIX GA. 


Mook-s rox, a valuable ſtone, much 


uſed in the coarſer works of the preſent 
builders ; being truly a ww gr ane, of 
— * madly e 74525 
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phere of the earth, by dit. 5 


N acroſs, is — ont an anchor 94 
on each ſide: and mooring along, is to 


have an anchor in a river and a hawſer 


are under orders of fitting for the hn, : 


and conſiſt of claws, pendent chains, ca- 


: N br 1 anchors, ſwivels, jew” $- 


19157 8 and chains. 

s. MOT, a e Ae caſe argued by the 
young barriſters and ſtudents at the inns 
of court, by way of exerciſt, the better 
to qualiſy them for practice, and to de- 
fend the cauſes of their clients. This, 
which is called mooting, is the chief ex- 
erciſe of the inns of court. Particular 


times axe appointed for the arguing moot- | 
_ caſes: the place were this exerciſe is per- _ 


formed, was antiently called moot- hall; 
and there is a bailiff, or ſurveyor of the 
moots annually choſen by the bench, to 
appoint the moot-men- for the inns of 


chancery, and to keep an account of * 


N op of exerciſes. 

„ a town of Spain, in the province 
of New-Caſtie, eigh den miles ſouth-eaſt 

1 Toledo. 

MORAL, ſomething. belongin to man- 
nera, or the conduct of life. ng. Goon, 
Evil, MANNERS, Sc. 

MoRAL PHILOSOPHY, the ſame with 
ethics. See the article Erics. 

Monat.. SENSE, that whereby we perceive 


| what is good, virtuous, and beautiful] in 


actions, manners, and characters. See 

SENSE, ACTION, CHARACTER, c. 
Moa of a fable. See FABLE. | * 
MORALITY, the ſcience and doctrine of 
morals, otherwiſe called ethics, See the 
article ETHICS. 
Morality may be defined to be the 
relation, conformity, or agreement of 
men's voluntary actions to a rule, to 
which they are referred, and by which 


they are judged of. Theſe moral rules | [ 


ſieem to be of "three ſorts, with their dif- 
\ ferent enforcements. 1. The divine 
law, whether known by the light of na- 
ture or the voice of revelation; which is 
the ys true touchſtone of moral refti- 

' tude, the r of men bearing 
% Þ, & 148 NO witaels 
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- witneſs either of che goodneſs or ſinful- 


nels of their actions; that is, whether as 


duties or ſins they are like to procure 


them happineſs, or miſery, from the 
hands of the Almighty. 2. The civil law, 


which is the rule ſet by the commonwealth 
to the actions of thoſe that belong to it : 


and puniſhments being ready at hand to 
enſoree it, extending to the protecting or 
taking away of the life, liberty, and eſtate 


of thoſe who obſerve and difobey it. 3. 


The law of opinion and reputation, 
whereby virtue and praiſe, vice and 
blame, are ever found to accompany 
each other: now thoſe who think not 
commendation and diſgrace ſufficient 
motives to engage mankind to accom- 
e ves to the opinions and 
rules of oſe with whom they converſe, 
ſieem little ſkilled in the hiſfory of man- 
kind, ſince moſt people govern themſelves 
chiefly by this law of faſhion; See the 
SOC RELATION. 97 0 29 
Moral philoſophy contemplates' human 


ature, its moral powers and connec- - 


tions, and from theſe deduces the laws of 
action: though it muſt be confeffed, 


that different philoſophers have eſtab- 
liſhed different ſyſtems concerning the 


foundation of morality, which the reader 
will find under the article Erhiecs. 
According to Mr. Locke, the idea of a 


we are, and on whom we depend, and 


the idea of: ourſelves, as intelligent crea- 


tures, would, if duly confidered, afford 
ſuch foundations of our duty and rules of 
action, as might place morality among 
the ſciences capable of demonſtration. 


As to the-reaions why the mathematical 


-» ſciences have been thought more capable 


of demonſtration than the ideas ef good 


and evil, right and wrong, Sc. they are 


- theſe. 1. That the former can be repre- 


- ſented by ſenſible marks, as diagrams, 
which have a nearer correſpondence with 
them thay any words, 2. Moral ideas 


gare commonly more complex than thoſe 


ot figures; whence it happens, that their 


names are of more uncertain ſignification; 
And bendes, the mind cannot eaſily re- 
lam theſe precije combinations ſo perfectly, 


as is neceſſary in the examination of the 
vgreements and diſagreements of ſeveral 
of them one with another. See the ar- 

ticle KNOWLEDGE. c | 
One part of theſe diſadvantages in moral 


+ ideas, continues the lame great author, 


this rule no body overlooks, the fe vards 


ſupreme being, infinite in power, good- 
_ nels, and wiſdom, whoſe workmanſhip 
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may in a good meaſure be remedied by 
accurate definitions; ſetting down that 
collection of ſimple ideas which every 
term ſhall ſtand for, and NL Ul the 
term ſteadily for that preciſe collection. 
See the article DEIN ITW 
MORANT Po1nrT, the molt cifterly pro- 
montary, of the jfland of Jamaica; well 
long. 76 30“, north lat. 189. 
MORASSE, a low, moiſt land, which 
receives the waters from "the" higher 
grounds without having any deſcent to 
carry them off. See Mak sH and Moss. 
MORAT, or MURTEN, a town öf Swit- 
ꝛerland, in the canton of Bern; ſituated 
on the lake Morat, fifteen miles welt of 
Bern. | TIF 1 F fy cons pe 
MORATUR, or DEMORATUR, in law, 
he demurs; a term uſed when one of 
the parties in a cauſe demurs, and does 
not proceed in pleading, but reſts upon 
the judgment of the court in ſome par- 
ticular point, either in relation to the 
ſufficieney of the declaration, or the pleas 
of the contrary we? 4 upon which the 


and adviſe, determine the point. 
MORAVA, a river of european Turky, 


Argentum, and falls into the Danube at 
Semendria, to the eaſtward of Belgrade. 


MORAVIA, a marquifate, or province 


in Bohemia, bounded by Sileſia on the 
'north-eaſt; by Hungary and Auſtria on 


weſt. ; 


MORAW, a river that riſes in the north of | 


Moravia,” and after dividing" Auſtrfa 
from Hungary, falls into the Danube, to 
the weſtward of Preſburg. © 
MORBACH, or MURBACH,.'a town of 
Germany, in the circle of the upper 


Rhine, and landgraviate of Alſatia, 


forty miles ſouth of Straſburg, ſubject ts 
FCC 
MORBI D, among - phyſicians, Tignifies 
diſeaſed or corrupt, a term applied either 
to an unſound conſtitution, or to thoſe 
parts or humours that are infected by a 
diſeaſe. See the article DISE ASE. ; 
MORBILLI, the meaſles,” in medicine. 
See the article MEasSLEs. © 
MORBUS, p1sEasF, in medicine, Yee 
the article DISEASE.” 2 Fn 
MOREA, the antient Peloponneſus, is a 


1 6 
4 . 


province of europenn Turky, and is a 


peninſula about one hundred and eighty 


miles long, and one hundred and thirty 


broad, bounded by the gulphs of Le- 


pantè and Engia on the north; by the. 
& egean 


court, after taking ſome time to argue 


that riſes in the mountain of Rodope, or 


the ſouth; and by Bohemia on the'riorth-, 


6 


MoORINA, in botany, a plant of the 4 
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and by'the Mediterranean on the ſouth 
and Wet. 49%; e 
MoRELEA in botany, a name given by 
ſome to the ſolanum or nightſhade. See 
the ärtiele SoLanun W.. 
MoRESK, or Moklisco, is à kind of 
Painting, carving, Sc. done after the 
manner of the moors; confiſting of ſe- 
veral groteſque'pieces and compartments, 
promiſcuouſly ' mingled, not containing 
any perfect figure of a man, or other ani- 
mal; but a wild reſemblance” of birds, 


egean ſex, or Archipelago, on che eaſt ; 


beaſts; trees, Sc. | : 
Moreſk-dances, vulgarly called merrice- 


dances, are thoſe altogether in imitation 


of the moors, as ſarabands, chacons, &c. 


which are generally performed with caſta- 

nets or tambours. 
MORE TON, a market - town of Devon- 

ſhire,- twelve miles-ſouth-weſt of Exeter. 


MORETON, is alſo a market town of Glo- 


ceſterſhire, twenty miles north - eaſt of 
e wo ET ES 2 $5099 


andria monogynia claſs, with a monope- 
talous flower, bilabiated at the limb: 
the ſeed is ſingle, roundiſh, and coronated 
with the cup of the flower. 
MORINDA, in botany, a genus of the 
pentandria mono | 
with an infundibuliform monopetalous 
flower, divided into five ſegments at the 
limb : the fruit is a roundiſh berry, with 
an umbilicated point, and contains two 
elliptico -hemiſpherical ſeeds. 5 
MORINELLUS, the DOTTEREL, in or- 
nithology, a ſpecies of charadrius, with 
a ferrugineous breaſt, and a white ring 
round the neck. See CHARADRIUS. 
MORISONA, a plant belonging to the 
folyandria monogynia claſs, the flower 


of whieh conſiſts of, four oblong petals ; _ 


and its fruit is a globoſe herry, contain- 
ing a great many kidney- ſhaped ſeeds, - 

MORLACHIA, a province of Venice; 
having Dalmatia on the ſouth, and lyin 
between the provinces of Croatia an 
„ cnontg. 54. ee 


MoRL AIX, a Pot town of France, in 
8 | 


the province o 
north lat. 48 37%. 


ritany : welt long. 4, 
MORNING; - the beginning of che day, 


the firſt appearance of light, or the 


time from midnight till nooon. 
MOROC Co, the capital of the kingdom 
of the ſame name in Africa; weſt long. 
99, north lat. 329. „ anon: 
Moxocco, marroquin, in commerce, a 
fine kind of leather, prepared of thy ſkin 


ia claſs of plants, 


of an animal of the-goat-kind; and Im- 
ported from the Levant, Barbary, Ge. 
The naming was probably taken from the 
kingdom of Morocco, whence the man- 
ner of preparing it was borrowed; which 
is this: the ſxins being firſt dried in the 
hair, are ſteeped in clear water thret days 
and nights; then ſtretched on à tanner's 
horſe, beaten with a large knife, and ſteeped 
afreſh in water every day till they be well - 
come: then they are'thrown'into a large 
vat in the ny full of water, where 
quick - Iime has been ſlaked, and there lie 
teen days; whence they are taken, and 
again returned every night and morning. 
hen they are thrown into a freſh vat of 
lime and water, and ſhifted night and 
morning for fifteen days longer; then 
rinſed in clear water, and the hair taken 
off on the leg with the knife, returned 
into a third vat and ſhifted as before for 
eighteen days; ſteeped twelve hours in a 
river, taken out, rinſed; put in pails, 


Where they are pounded with wooden 


ſtles, changing the water twice; then 


aid on the horſe, and the fleſh taken oft; 


returned into pails of new water, taken 
out, and the hair fide ſcraped; returned 
into freſh'pails; taken out, and thrown 
into a pail of a particular form, having 
holes at bottom: here they are beaten for 
the ſpace of an hour, and freſh” water 
— on from time to time; then being 
retched on the leg, and ſcraped on either 
ſide, they are returned into pails of freſh 
water, taken out, ſtretched and ſewed 
up all around in manner of bags, leaving 
out the hinder legs as an aperture for the 
conveyance of a certain mixture. 
The ſkins thus ſewed are put in luke - 
warm water, where dogs excrements have 
been diſſolved. Here they are ſtirred 
with long poles for half an hour, leſt at 
reſt a dozen, taken out, rinſed in freſh 
water, and filled by a tunnel with a pre- 
aration of water and ſumac, mixed and 
eated over the fire till ready to boil 
and, as they are filled, the hind legs are 
ſewed up to ſtop the paſſage. In this. 
ſtate © they are let down into the veſſel of 


water and ſumac, and kept ſtirring ſor 
four hours ſuceſſively; taken out aud 


heaped on one another; after a little ting 
their ſides are changed; and thus the 
continue an hour and a half, tifdrainea.- 
This done, they are looſened," and filled 


a ſecond time with the fame preparation, 
ſewed up again, and kept ſtirring two 
hours, piled up and drained as befere.. ./ 


This procgſs is again repeated, with this 
8 | | difference, 
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the ſumac talen Hut, folded. 
_ i headito tail, the hair · ſide outwards,: laid 


5 and ſumac remains 


of hair twiſted and fteep« 


| and rinſing, as be 
„ wrung, ſtretched on the h „ and paſſed 
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— rom 
- ones, ech other on the. lag, .to parſect 


. their:drainings. ſtretched, out and, Arial; er, into which white 1 pulyerized 


then tram x foot hy tuo and tuo, 
tretched an a wooden table, what 

off, the har- 
fide rubbed. over with all. and chat again 


F tung ,wich, the, hand 
+ they are wrung 2 85 
| — and preſſed tight on the table 


. 
ſh-fde appermeſt 3 then 


| 4yrnedy and dhe bair-Ede rubbed. firongly 
- over with a handful. of ruſhes, to ſqueeze 
cut as much of the oil remaining as 


Ny por The firſt courſe of hlack is now 
id on the 'hair-ſfide, by means of a lock 
in a kind of 
black dye, prepared of r beer, wherein 

pew: of old ruſty iron baue been thrown, 
hen half dried by hanging in the air, 
they are ſtretched on a table, rubbed over 
2 — way with a paumelle, or waoden- 
ed inſtrument, to raiſe the grain, 


over which is paſt a light couche of- wa- 
ter, then fleeked by rubbing them with 


ruſhes pre po the purpoſe. Thus ik 


 flecked, have à ſecond cpuche of 


black, 8 awe dried, laid on the table, MO 
3 rubbed over with a paumelle of cork, to 


2008 _ — again; and, aſter a light 
water, flecked. Over ane; 

— rake grain a third tame, a 

paumelle of wood is uſed. 

Aſter the hair-ſide has received all i its pre- 

pared with a 

+ harp knife for the purpoſe ; the hair-fide 


18 ſtrongly rubbed over with a woolen 


cap, having before given it a gloſs with 
” bpabaition citron, or orange. The 
- -whole is finifhed by, raiſing the grain 
; lightly, for the lat time, with the pau- 
Welle of cork; ſo that they are now fit 


or the market. 
Manusr of: prepering red Miag.0000s after 


»teeping, fetching, ſeraping, beating, 
— they are at length 


After each other into water where alum has 


been diſſolved. Thus alumed, they are 
leit to drain till morning, then wrung 
out, pulled on the leg, and folded from 
head 0 tail, the fleſh. inwards. 
In this ſtate they receive their firſt dye, 
a 15 een after one another into a 


hay been hat through 


eaſt of Ss 
MORPETH,...a ' borough town. of. Nor- 
thumbexland, fourteen miles north of 


In London, th 


MOR 4 zue), | 
3 that zheꝝ are n Hiigred on Equor,, Prep ared with laque, and 
— — 4 aſe which they ſome⸗ bes! wedients, which the maro- 
bl next morning. W —— he are 2 e ang This they repeat . 
taken out, drained on a rack, od, 2 oy: eins have 


axe x 


clear water, eden r leg, 1 | 


to drain. twelve, hours 3 thrown into wa- 


and ſtirred 
ntly J ez taken 


ont hung on a bar a- croſß * e Water all 
night, White againſt rad, and red ſt 
hte, and in the morning ihe water ffirred 


up, and the oe returned, into it for 
four hour 


_ twenty 
MO THU, 85 atu iſt . 
| L cy, inn zalh ocean in 


called by us french-chalk; 


ſerving tayſe and others. to mark with, 
The antients eſteemed i it as an aſtringent, 


3 r it in the K hamorrhages, 


other fluxes, See the article Loris 


; 3 | 
MORON, A. town of Spain, in the pro- 


vince 3 thirty miles ſouth- 


Newcaſtle, - which ſends m members to 


parliament. 


MORPHEW, 2.1 aus. ind of ſcurf 
. which Laren k k 


eaks. out. upon the 
u, particularly about the forehead. 
dee the article LEPROSY, |. | 
RSE, in dec. 2 name by which 


ſome call the hippopotamus. See the ar- 
ticle Hip Po rOTAus. f 


MORT. n . in law. ./ See 


Assist gf mort d anceftre, 


MORTAIGN, a town, of — —9 
in France: aloe: 505 and north lat. | 


432.40 


NR TAN. a. town of Normandy, in 


France: weſt long 30, and north lat, 


482 .49 
MORTALITY, or bills of. Mon r ALITY, 


properly denote weekly liſts of the per- 
ſons who die in an Li 

Ty bie ar are drawn up by 
the company ve qu! phe ul and con- 
tain an account of the numbers, Ages, 


_ diſeaſes," &c. of ſuch at che within the 
bills of mortality; that is, in London, 


Weſtminſter, and ten miles round. 


The great diſparity between the births 


and — in London, is owing to this, 
that the diſſenters of all ſorts baptize 


their children without ſending an account 


of them to the par iſn clerks; ſo that lit- 
tle dependance is to be had on 8 


regard co calculating annuities for lif 55 
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4 0 "> you, ars, is found b he 
number of of prefons of 7 8 in 445, 
1 * "the number of per 40” Rene, 7 — 
| the difference 65. pat 
3 ſonz dying in that 7 150 beer (or: 
is 34710 68, or 5 to 1, that à man of 
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5 I hetp of this table, we can find 
' EY: ptobability there is, that a man of 
a certain age, 3o for . ſhall live 

' Ty 2». 3, Sc. years. us, againſt 30 


427 


30, there remain only 523, 515, &c. 
who attain the age of 31, 32; Se. re- 
ſpective 
Hence 
preſent, reſpectively, "the perſons living 
_ ata given age and the ſubſequent years; 
it is evident, that there W 
ſons living of the given year, and only 
B perſons remaining after the firſt year, 


5 years, is meaſured by the fraction d , 


year, is meaſured by 333; that is, he 


bo 1 that he does not magnate) year, 35 


we find 531, and underneath this 323, 
* $15, &c. the meaning of which is, that 
_ out of 531 perſons living at the age of 


per- F 


the probability that a perſon of the given 
f age ſhall live opef year, 1s meaſure J by 1 


og fraction bf and, in the fame man- 
- ner, the prodabllity that hedhall live 722 1 


and ſo on. Thus the probability that a J 
perſon of zo years of age ſhall live one 


has the odds of 523 to 8, or nearly 63 


——ů— number of” 
From what has been faidit a TY chat 


- the price of inſurante upon lives or ght to 
de regulated; there being a great differ- 
ence between infuring the life of a man 


of 20, and that of. another 4"; 50 years 
of age; fince it is 100 to 1 that the man 
2 Tate zt e e 8 to 1 
r mam of 50 years of age. See . 
artiele tvs,” | 5 
MORTAR, a prepatation.' df lime "wy 
and mixt. Wich witer, which ſerves as 
a cement, and is uſe 'b maſons and 
. in building” 0 Walle of ſtone 
and briccx. 
Tue proportion of 8 and! in making 
mortar, dught to be according to the 
2 or badneſs of theſe materials, 
* d is therefore rather to be regulated by 
the Judgment of pere en 


It is, however, neceffiry to obſer ve, 
that the beſt fand for making lime, ac- 
- cording to Wolfius, is that which is 
-* coarſe Br ſharp, ſo as to prick the hands 


ſo as to foul the water it is waſhed in: 
and that the beſt lime for the fame pur- 
Po ole is that made of the hardeſt ſtones. 
ee the article Lim; 
| Befides the common mortar 88505 in laying 
ſtones, bricks, Ge. there are ſeveral other 
kinds; as, 1. White mortar, uſed in 
plaſtering walls and ceilings, which are 
often firſt plaſtered with. loam, and is 
made of ox or cow-hair mixed and 


: 
— — 


any ſand. The common allowance is 
— bufhel of hair to ſix of hme ; the 
2 hair binds the mortar, holds it faſt 724 
ther, and keeps it from cracking. 
rear for 1 Sc. rs made with 


* 


tan by any ſtated proportion of materials. 


- when rubbed, and yet not earthy, and 
faypoting A, B, C, Sc. to re- 


tempered with lime and water without 
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Water, which binds the clay, and makes 
ite fit to endure the fire: this clay ought 
not to be too fat, leſt it ſhould 
to crack ; nor too lean or ſandy, leſt it 
_ ould not bind enough. 3. Some work - 

men in metals, uſe a kind of mortar to 

plaſter over the inſide of the veſſels in 
- "which they refine. their metals, to. keep 
them from running out: this kind; of 
moxtar is made with quick · lime and ox- 
blood, the lime being firſt beaten, to pow- 
der and fifted, and afterwards mixed with 
the blood. 4. Mortar for ſun-dials on 
. walls, way be, made of lime and ſand 
_ tempered with. linſeed- oil, or, for want 


o 0 


of the latter, with ſkimmed milk 3 but oil 
3 bester, 7 — 
will become as hard as ſtone, and will 


his ſpread upon the wall 


endure the Weather ſix times as long as 


the ordinary plaſter made of lime and 
hair with Water. 5. For plaſtering the 
fronts of houſes in imitation of brick - 
work, ſome uſe a mortar made of ſharp 
fand and lime, powder of Ike 9 
 ſeme red ochre: and .timber-houles, 
plaſtered over with this kind of mortar, 


ook well though they have been done 


twenty or thirty years. 6. The mortar 
uſed in Italy for making water · courſes 
and ciſterns, and alſo in fiſhing... or 

plaſtering of fronts is of two ſorts: the 


one is compoſed of lime and hogs-greaſe, 
mixt with the juice of figs, and the other 


is of the fame ingredients, but has liquid 

pitch added to the reſt, and is firſt wet 
or flacked with wine, and then pounded 
or beaten with hogs - greaſe and juice of 
figs. 7. An extraordinary good mortar 

for floors, walls, cielings, Sc. may be 
made with ox - blood and fine. clay - 
pered together. 8. And in buildings, 


one part of waſte ſoap-alhes, mixed with 
anoth 


nance, conſiderably thick and wie 


Pots, Ge. See plate of gunnery, fig. 


4. Which repreſents a mortar mounted 


on its carriage. 


The uſe of mortars is thought to be older 


than that of cannon; they being em- 

loyed in the wars in Italy to throw 

ones and balls of red-hot iron, long be- 
fore the invention of bombs; which, as 
Blondel informs us, were firſt thrown at 
the ſiege of Wachtendorch, in Guilder- 
land, in 1588. | | 55 
It was formerly the opinion of gunners, 
that only one certain charge of powder 
7 | | | 
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. was requiſite, for each mortar; and that 
the horizontal range could not he altered 
but by changing the direction of the 


lubject - 


charge of powder is requir 


er of lime and ſand, make a very 


* 


24 


1ece 3 a At preſent, when à place 
lying in the ſame horizontal plane with 
the mortar, is to be bombarded, they 
elevate the: piece to 45, ani augme 


| auß dent or 
diminiſh; the charge of powder Aarti 


they can hit the mark. The following 
advantages introduced this; practice 1 1. 
The public powder is ſaved. as much as 
poſſfible; becauſe, at a direction of 45, 
a leſs Velocity, and dan en 'ailels 

ge. ed to make any 
horizontal range, than is neceſſary to 
make the ſame horizontal range at any 
other elevation. 2. In elevating. mor- 
tars to their proper directions, gunners 
ſeldom come within a degree or two. of 
the propoſed elevation, both on account 


of the imperfection of the inſtruments 


which they generally uſe for that purpoſe, 


and the hurry.they ate in at that time. 


And in bombarding towns from ſhips, 


it is ſcarce. poſſible to come within two 
degrees of the deſigned elevation, becauſe 
of the agitation of the veſſel, — 0 
contindalh changes the direction 

mortar. But by raiſing the mortar to 
45 the bad conſequences of this inac⸗- 
curacy of elevation are in a great meaſure 


23 prevented. becauſe a . above or 


low: 45%, occaſions a, very 
able error of amplitude. 


nconſider- 


For the ſame reaſons, alſo, places lying ; 
above or below the horizontal plane, 
paſting through the piece, are bombarded 

y 


directing the mortar ſo as its axis may 


biſſect the angle comprehended between 


a perpendicular to the horizon, at the 


5 | of projection, and a line drawn 
5 


om that point to the mark aimed at; 


and then augmenting and diminiſhin 
| hy charge of powder until the objec 
de hit. 3 


When the buſineſs, therefore, can be 


effectually done by this middle Clevathe, 
it ought certainly to be preferred to any 


other. However, in the. courſe of a 
ſiege it frequently happens, that ſeveral 
of the caſes mentioned under the article 
GUNNERY, are made uſe of either by 
the aſſailants or defendants. Whence 
we may infer, that though mortars are 
ofteneſt, and moſt fitly, uſed at 45* 
elevation, yet they _ ought not to be 
founded of one piece with their bed, 


becauſe ſuch are not only very coſtly but 


unweildy, and therefore unfit to he raiſed 
to any deſired elevation. See GUNNERY- 
| | Mortars 
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" Mortars are moſt fit for ſervice when hung paying the intereſt of the money, mort- 
by trunnions and propped with quoins, gages are frequently continued without 
© eſpecially 'if their 9 — be ſteady iſturbing 8 ion. Where an old 
: e's why prevent the effects of ſudden 1 is aſſigned to another, it is to 
R ET | be taken for a new one from the time of 
In ſmöcting with mortars, the following the aſſignment; and as a mortgagee, 
general ruſes ſhould be always obſerved. where the mortgage is forfeited, is al- 
lowed intereſt for- his infereſt, ſo an 


1. To meaſure the diſtance of the object 
aſſignee is to have it for all intereſt due at 


aimed at. 2. That the bombs be of | 
equal weight, otherwiſe the ſhots will the time of the aſſignment, ' which muſt 
| 5 be accounted as principal whenever he 


vary, 3, That the carriage be on an 


exatt level, to prevent its leaping. 4. 
That the powder with which the piece is 


charged, be always of the ſame ſtrength 


and quantity. 5. That the charge be 


always equally rammed down. 6. That 


the wads be always of wood, tompions, 
or oakam. 
made the days on which they are to be 


7. That the fuſees be freſh 


uſed; and that they be of a compoſition 
proportionable to the range of the ſhot in 


the air, ſo that the bomb may break at the 


comes to redeem the land: but yet an 
agreement made at the ſame time with 
the original mortgager, will not make 
future intereſt to be principal before an 

is become due. It has alſo been decreed, 
that where a mortgagee lends more mo- 


ney on bond to the mortgager, the latter 


ſhall not be permitted to redeem, except 
he pay the' money lent upon the bond, 
together with that on the mortgage z 


though if the mortgager mortgage the 


equity of redemption to another, the 


. Very moment of, or ſoon after its fall ; 
| | ſecond mortgagee will not be affected by 


. which compoſition muſt be ſuch as not 


do be extinguiſhed though it fall in water, this bond; for this reaſon, becauſe it is 

; but continue burning till the bomb breaks, but a perſonal charge on the mortgager. 

: See the article Bows. 2 By a late ſtatute it is ordained, that when 

. MORTARO, or MonTaRa;. a town of any action of ejectment is brought by a 

. the dutchy of Milan, in Italy, twenty mortgagee, for the recovery of the poſ- 

. miles north-eaſt of Caſal, and ſubject to ſeſſion of the lands or tenenements, Te. 

, the king of Sardinia, _ mortgaged, and there is no ſuit in equity 

g MORTGAGE, in law, a pledge or for forecloſing or redeeming the equity of 

4 "pawn of lands, tenements, &c. for redemption, in caſe the perlon intitled to 

* money borrowed ; ſo called becauſe if redeem ſhall, pendente lite, 1 

8 the money is not paid at the day, the the action, bring all the principal anc 

1 land dies to the debtor, and is forfeited to intereſt due, with coſts, into court, it 

f the creditor. The common method of {hall be taken as a full ſatisfaction and 

1 making a mortgage, is by leaſe for a diſcharge of the mortgage, and the mort- 

* long term of years, wherein a pepper- gagee ſhall thereon be obliged to recon- 

= corn rent has been uſually reſerved: or vey the land, Sc. and deliver up all 

8 it may be made by aſſignment for a term, deeds, &c. 7 Geo. 2. c. 201. 

jo and by leaſe and releate. The creditor, MORTIER, an enſign of dignity; borne ; 
; Sho holds the eſtate according to the con- by the chancellor, and grand preſidents 1 
; dition of the deed, is called the mortga- of the parliaments of France. That BY 
1 gee; but the mortgager, who is the per- borne by the chancellor, is a piece of ö g 
i} on that makes the mortgage, generall cloth of gold, edged and turned up i 

ny | 17 poſſeſſion of the land till failure is with ermine; and that of the firſt pre- | 
5 made in the — 814 of the mortgage ſident 18 a piece of black velvet * : 28 
3 money; in which caſe, though the with a double row of gold Jace, while „ 
Ae mortgagee enters for non-payment, the that of the other preſidents is only edged iN 
by mortgager has a right to the equity of re- with a ſingle row. This they formerly 48 
"9A demption in the court of chancery, carried on their heads, as they do ſtill in 44 
0 where he may call the mortgagee to an grand ceremonies, ſuch as the entry of | 
3 account for the profits of the land -mort- the king: but, ordinarily, they carry 9 
9 2 gaged. ä | __ __- them in the hand. „ I 
#77 In a mortgage is contained a proviſo. or MORTIFICATION, in medicine, the | ' 
but covenant, that in caſe the money be paid ſame with ſphacelus. See SPHACELUS, „ 

iſed on the day limited, the deed ſhall there-  MORTISE, or MoRToOtsE, in carpen- F 

Er. upon be void: but on the mortgager's 'þ 


try, Sc. a kind of joint, wherein à hole 
rtars ; "OR | of 
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their ſucceſſors. { 
mortmain are different from others, for 


LY 


M WR. | 5 [ 2130 1 


of a certain depth is made in a piece of 
timber, which 1s ta receive another piece 


called a tenon. 


MORTMAIN, in law, is the alienation 


of lands or tenements to any religious 
houſe, corporation, _or fraternity, and 
Lands alienated in 


they never revert to the donor, or to 


any temporal or common uſe; on which 


account the lords by ſuch alienation loſe 


their eſcheats, an 


many ſervices that 


were formerly due to them; as bodies 
| . never die, nor can perſorm per- 


the like. By 


nal ſervice, commit treaſon, felony, or 
the ſtatute of mortmain 


Y 11 made, it is enacted, that no manors, 
$ 


lands, .&c, ſhall be given or granted 
to, or ſettled upon any perſons, bodies 


politic, &c, for any eſtate. whatſcever, or 
© charged in truſt for charitable uſes, un- 


_ twelve months at leaſt before the donor's 
death, and inrolled in chancery within 


. 


leſs it be done by deed indented and ſealed 


fix months after executed. The two 
Univerſities, and the colleges; of Eaton, 
Weſtminſter, &c. are excepted out of 
this act. 9 Geo. II. c. 36. 


MORTUARY, in che eccleſiaſtical law, 


is a gift left by a man at his death to his 
pariſh-church, in recompence of perſonal 
tythes omitted to be paid in his life- 


time; or it is that beaſt, or other cattle, 


which, after the death of the owner, 


by the cuſtom of the place, is due to the 


| 9 70 or vicar, in lieu of tithes or of- 


erings forgot, or not well and truly 


paid by him that is dead. 

A mortuary is not properly due to an 
eccleſiaſtical incumbent from any but 
thoſe of his own pariſh : but by cuſtom, 


in ſome places, it is paid to the incum- 
bents o 


.carried through them,” The biſhops of 


ms” | 


4 


* 
— 


— 


other pariſhes, when a corpſe is 


Bangor, Landaff, St. David's, Sc. had 
Ae mortuaries of prieſts : and it 
wy cuſtomary in the dioceſe of Cheſter, 
for the biſhop to have a mortuary, on 
the death of every prieſt dying within the 
.archdeaconry of Cheſter, of his beſt beaſt, 
Haddle, and bridle, with, his beſt cloak, 


hat, and upper garment under the gown, 


but mon 


Mortuaries are not now paid in kind; 
ey is to be given in lieu of them. 
By a ſtatute of Hen. VIII. they are to 


be paid as follows: he that dies poſſeſſed 


poſlſſed 


of. moveable goods to the value of 40l. 
or above, is Do Ha 10s, he that dies 
of goods of zol. value, and 


1 


MOSAIC, or 
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under 40l. is to pay 68. 8d, and ſo on 
in proportion: but if the goods are 


under the value of 61. 138. 4d. after 
the deceaſed's debts are paid, no mortu- 
ary is to be demanded. It is to be ob- 
ſerved, that no mortuaries are to be paid, 
except in thoſe places where they are due 
by cuſtom. 


MORTUUM carur. See the article Ca. 


PUT MORTUUM... 


MORVIEDRO, or MUuRVIEDRO, a town 


of Spain, in the province of Valencia, 
eighteen miles north of the city of Va- 


lencia. 


MORUS,. the MULBERRY-TREE, in bo- 


tany, Sc. See MULBERRY. | 

| | MosAic-wokk, an aſ- 
ſemblage of little pieces of glaſs, marble, 
precious ſtones, Ic. of various colours, 
cut ſquare, and cemented on a ground 
of ſtucco, in ſuch a manner as to imi- 
tate the colours and degradations of 
painting. : 


Method of performing Mosaic-woRK' of 


glaſs. is this: they provide little pieces 
of glaſs, of as many different colours 
and ſizes as poſſible. See the article 
Painting on GLASS. 


Now in order to apply theſe ſeveral 


pieces, and out of them to form a pic- 
ture, they in the firſt plate procure 2 
cartoon or deſign to be drawn ; this id 
transferred to the ground or plaſter by 
calking, as in painting in freſco, Ses 
the article FRESCO. | [+ 5 
As this plaſter is to be laid thick on the 
wall, and therefore will continue freſh 
and ſoft a conſiderable time, ſo that 
there may be enough prepared at once, 
to ſerve for as much work as will take 
up three or four days. | | 

his plaſter is compoſed of lime, made 
of hard ſtone, with brick-duſt: very fine, 
gum-tragacanth, and whites of eggs: 
when this plaſter has been thus pre» 
pared and laid on the wall, and made 
the deſign of what is to be repreſented ; 
they take out the little pieccs of glaſs 


with a pair of plyers, and range them 


one after another, - ſtill keeping ſtrictly 
to the light, ſhadow, different teints and 
colours repreſented in the deſign before; 
preſſing or flatting them down with a 
ruler, which ſerves both to fink them 
within the ground, and to render the 
ſurface even. | | 

Thus in a Jong time, and with a great 
deal of labour, they finiſh the work, which 
is ſtill the more beautiful, as the Pier 


— — 


the cavities are filled u 
a proper colour, firſt faſhioned accord- 
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at un even height. 

Some of theſe pieces of moſaic · work are 

performed with that exactneſs, that they 
appear as ſmooth as a table of marble, 


and as finiſhed and maſterly as a painting 


in freſco; with this adyantage, that they 


have a fine luftre, and will laſt ages. 
The fineſt works of this kind, that have 
remained *till our. time, and thoſe by 
whom the moderns have retrieved the art, 
which was in a manner loſt, are thoſe 


in the church of St. Agnes, formerly the 


temple of Bacchus at Rome; and ſome 
at Piſa, Florence, and other cities of Italy. 
The moſt eſteemed among the works of 


the moderns are. thoſe of Joſeph Pine, 


and the chevalier Lanfranc in the church 


of St. Peter at Rome: there are alſo 


very good ones at Venice. 


Method of performing Mosaic-work of 


marble and precious ſtones is this: the 


round of moſaic-works, wholly marble,” 


is uſually a maſſive marble, either white 


or black. On this ground the deſign is 


cut with a chiſſel, after it has been firſt 
calqued. After it has been cut of a 
conſiderable depth, i. e. an inch or more, 
with marble of 


ing to the deſign, and reduced to the 
thickneſs of the indentures with various 
inſtruments. To make the pieces thus 


_ inſerted into the indentures cleave faſt, 


whoſe ſeveral colours are to imitate thoſe 


of the defign, they uſe a ſtucco, com- 
poſed of lime and marble-duſt ; or a 


kind of maſtic, which is prepared by 
each workman, after-a different manner 
peculiar to himſelf. 
The figures bein | 
painter or ſculptor himſelf draws with a 
pencil the colours of the figures, not de- 
termined by the ground, and in the lame 


manner makes ſtrokes or hatchings in the 


place, where ſhadows are to be ; and 
after he has engraven with the chiſſel all 
the ſtrokes thus drawn, he fills them u 

with a black maſtic, compoſed partly of 
burgundy-pitch poured on hot; takin 

off afterwards what is ſuperfluous, wit 

a piece of ſoft ſtone or brick, which, to- 
gether with water and beaten cement, 
takes away the . matic, | poliſhes the 
marble, and .renders the whole to even, 


that one would imagine it only conſiſted 


of one piece. | 

This is the kind of moſaic- work, that 
is ſeen in the pompous church of the in- 
valids at Paris, and the fine chapel at 


marked out, the 
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Verſailles, with which ſome intire x - 


ments of that palace are incruſtated. 
As for 'moſaic-work of precious ſtones, 
other and finer inſtruments are required 


than thoſe uſed in marble ; as” drills, - 
wheels, &c. uſed by lapidaries and en- 


gravers on ſtone. As none but the richeſt 


ter with whic | 
5 pony is a maſtic, or kind of ſtucco, 


marbles and ftones enter this work, to 


make them go the further, they are ſawn 
into the thinneſt leaves imaginable, ſcarce 
exceeding half a line in thickneſs ; the 
block to be ſawn is faſtened firmly with 


cords on the bench, and only raiſed a a 


little on a piece of wood, one or two 
inches high. Two iron-pins, which 


are on one fide the block, and which 


ſerve to faſten it, are put into a vice con- 
trived for the purpoſe, and with a kind 
of ſaw or bow, made of fine braſs- wire, 
bent on a piece of ſpungy wood, together 
with emery ſteeped in water, the leaf is 
dually faſhioned by following the 
roke of the deſign, made on paper, and 


| glued. on the piece. When there are 
_w enough faſtened to form an intire 


er, or ſome other part of the deſign, 
they are applied to the ground, © 


The ground which ſupports this moſaic- 


work is . of free - ſtone. The mat - 
the ſtones are joined to- 


aid very thin on the leaves as they are 


faſhioned ; and this being done, tbbe M 


leaves are applied with plyers. 
If any contour, or fide of a leaf, be 


ſo as to fit the place exactly, into which 
it is to be inſerted, when it is too large, 
it is to be brought down with à braſs» 
file or raſp; and if it be too little, it 
is managed with a drill and other in- 
ſtruments uſed by lapidaries. 


Moſaic- work of marble is uſed in large 
works, as in pavements of churches, 


baſilics, and palaces; and in the in- 


cruſtation and vaneering of the walls of 


* 


the ſame edifices. 
As for that of precious ſtones, it is only 
uſed in ſmall works, as ornaments for 


altar- pieces, tables for rich cabinets, 


precious ſtones being ſo very dear. 

anner of performing Mos AIC-WORK of 
gypſum. Of this ſtonecalcined in a kiln, 
and beaten in a mortar, and ſifted, the 


french workmen make a ſort of artificial 


marbles, imitating precious ſtones, and 


of theſe they compoſe a kind of moſaic- 


work, which does not come far ſhort, 


either of the durableneſs or the vivacity 


of the natural ſtones ; and which beſides 
12 Qz | haſ 
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not either ſquared or rounded ſufficiently, . 
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has. this. advantage, that it admits / of 


continued pieces or paintings of intire 


.. compartiments without any. viſible join- 


- Some make the ground of | plaſter of 
Paris, others of free-ftone. It it be of 
* + plaſter of Paris, they ſpread it in a 
wooden frame, of the length and breadth 
of the work intended, and in thickneſs 
about an inch and a half. This frame 
is ſo contrived, that the tenons being 


only joined to the mortiſes by ſingle pins, 


they may be taken aſunder, and the 


frame be diſmounted, when the plaſter 


is dry. The frame is covered on one 
ſide with a ſtrong linnen- cloth, nailed 
all round, da hoy 4 
tally with the linnen at the bottom, is 
filled with plaſter paſſed through a wide 
ſieve. When the plaſter is half dry, the 
frame is ſet-up perpendicularly, and left 
till it is quite dry; then it is taken out, 
by taking the frame to pieces. 
In this moſaic, the ground is the moſt im- 
portant part. Now in order to the pre- 
paration of this ſiſted gypſum, which 
is to be applied on this ground, it is 
diſſolved and boiled in the beſt engliſh 
glue, and mixt with the colour that it is 
do be of, then the whole is worked up to- 
gether into the uſual conſiſtence of plaſter; 
and then is taken and ſpread on the 
ground five or ſix inches thick. If the 
work be ſuch, as that mouldings are re- 
quired, they are formed with gouges and 
other inſtruments. | | 
It is on this plaſter, thus coloured like 
marble or precious ſtone, and which is 
to ſerye as a ground to a work, either of 
| lapis, agate, alabaſter, or the like, that 
the deſign to be repreſented is drawn ; 
having been firſt pounced or calqued. To 
bollow or imprels the delten they. uſe 
the ſame inſtruments that ſculptors do; 
the ground whereon they are to work 
not being much leſs hard than the marble 
itſelf. The cavities being thus made in 
the ground, are filled up with the ſame 
gyplum boiled in glue, only differently 
coloured, and thus are the different co- 
lours of the original repreſented. In 
order that the neceſſary colours and teints 
may be ready at hand, the quantities of 
the gypſum are tempered with the ſe- 
veral colours in pots. | 
Aſter the deſign has been thus filled and 
rendered viſible, by half poliſhing it with 
brick and ſoft ſtone, they go over it 
gain, cutting ſuch plates as are either 
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to be weaker. or more ſhadowed; and 


original to the life. N 
When the work is finiſhed, they [ſcour 


ing placed horizon- 
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filling them with gypſum ; which work 
they repeat, till all the colburs being 
added one after the other, repreſent the 


1 


it with loft ſtone, ſand; and water; after 
that, with a pumice-ſtone ; and in the 
laſt place poliſh it with a wooden mullet 
and emery. Then, laſtly, they give it a 


luſtre, by ſmearing it over with oil, and 


rubbing it a long time with the palm of 
the hand, which gives it à luſtre, no 
ways inferior to that of natural marble. 
If you would only make a variegated 


table, or other work, of ſeveral colours, 


without moſaic · figures, the proceſs is 
ſomewhat different. | 


In this caſe, you are to prepare. colours 


ſeparately in bowls, as many as nature 
ſhews in the marble to be imitated; and 
after you have incorporated them with 

ypſum and glue water, take a trowel 


full of each, and diſpoſe them in a 
trough, without any order, then without 
— them, and only, by cutting or 


croſſing the gypſum of each trowel, 


once with each of the reſt, they give 


them that beautiful; confuſion, which 
ren ers natural marble valuable. Of 
theſe you may make tables, or lay them 


in a mould according to the work to be 


done. 


Moſaic · work of wood is more properly 
called marquetry, See MARQUETRY. 
MOSAMB QUE, the capital of a pro - 


vince of the ſame name in Zanguebar, 
in Africa, ſituated on an iſland at the 
mouth of the river Moſambique: eaſt 
long. 40, ſouth lat. «59. 


MOSBACH,. or MpRsBacn,: a town of 


Germany, in the palatinate of the 
Rhine, fixteen miles eaſt of Heidelburg. 


MOSCOW, the capital of the province 


of the ſame name in Moſcovy, ſituated 
on the river Moſcowa, 360 miles ſouth- 
eaſt of Peterſburg : eaſt long. 38, north 
lat. 552 45/. | 


MOSCOWA, a river which riſes in the 


welt part of the province of Moſcow, 
and falls into the river Ocka at Kolomna. 


MOSELLE, a river of Germany, which 
| riſes in the mountains of Vauge, in Lor- 


rain, and running through that dutchy 
and the eleforate of Triers, falls into 
the Rhine at Coblentz. - | 


MOSKITO, a country of north America, 


ſituated between 85? and 88? of welt 
longitude, and between 23% and 15? _ 
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icaragua, on the 
ſouth ; and Honduras on the weſt. - 


MOSPURG, or Moszuxc, a town of 


Germany, in the circle of Bavaria, ſitu - 
ated at the confluence of the rivers Iſer 


and Amburg, thirty miles north-eaſt of 


Munich. 241 


MOSQUE; a temple, or 2 religious 


worſhip, among the mahometans. 5 


All moſques are ſquare buildings, ge- 


nerally built with ſtone; before the 


chief gate there is a ſquare court, paved 


*% 


Xu] 
north latitude 3 2 north ſea, on 
the north and eaſt; 
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ſuch imperfect plants, it becomes ne- 


ſtalks, as uſnea, platyſma, @c. 4. Sücchk 


with white marble, and low galleries 


marble pillars. In theſe galleries the 
Turks waſh themſelves before they go 


into the moſque. In each moſque there 
is a great number of lamps; and be- 
tween theſe, hang many criſtal rings, 
. oftriches eggs, and other curioſities, 
which, when the lamps are lighted, make 
aà fine ſhew. As it is not lawful to enter 


round it, whoſe roof is ſupported by - 


ceſfary to-diſtinguiſh them according to 


their general habit and ſtructure. 


Moſſes, therefore, may be arranged under | 
the following ſubdiviſions, 1. Such as 


conſiſt of tender flexible filaments; as 


byſſus and conferva. 2. Such as con- 


fiſt of a mere foliaceous or gelatinons 
matter, as phyllona, ulva, &c. 3. Suck 
as conſiſt of firm and ſomewhat rigid 


as conſiſt merely of a dry, cruſtaceous, 
or elſe of a gelatinous matter, as pla- 


trichum, ſphagnum, mnium, Cc. 6. Such 


as produce capſules without pedicles, and 


the moſques with ſhoes or ſtockings on, 


..” the pavements are covered with pieces of 
ſtuff ſewed together, each being wide 
enough to hold a row of men kneeling, 
. ſitting, or proſtrate. 
not allowed to enter the moſque; but ſtay 

in the porches without. About every 


The women are 


moſque there are ſix high towers, called 


minarets, each of which has three little 


open galleries, one above another: theſe 


towers, as well as the moſques, are co- 


vered with lead, and adorned with gild- 


ing and other ornaments; and from 


thence, inſtead of a bell, the e are 
called to prayer by certain officers ap- 
pointed for that purpoſe. Moſt. of the 
moſques have a kind of hoſpital belong- 
ing to them, in which travellers, of 
what religion ſoever, are entertained 
during three days. Each moſque has 
alſo a place called Tarbẽ, which is the 
burying- place of its founders : within 
which is a tomb ſix or ſeven feet long, 
covered with green velvet or ſattin, at 
the ends of which are two tapers, and 
round it ſeveral eats for thoſe who read 
the koran, and pray for the ſouls of the 
deceaſed. | | | 


Moss, muſcus, in botany, a very nu- 


merous order of plants, belonging to 
the cryptogamia claſs, the fructifi- 


cation of which is but little under- 


ſtood. Linnæus, indeed, has attempted 
to arrange them rang to what he 
takes to be the parts of generation, 


many of which he acknowledges to be 


the bite of a mad dog; and other ſpecies, 
in other diſorders, as mentioned under 


or where they are to cloſe planted” as to b 
exclude the free accefs' of the air: the 
only remedy, in ſuch caſes, is to cut down” 


without cal 
Perm, 


træ, as 2 triſ- 


ago, Sc. 7. 


fructifications ariſing from it, as mar- 
chantia, jungermannia, anthoceros, Tc. 
See ByssUs, CONFERVA, S. 
Moſſes are of conliderable uſe in me- 
dicine; uſnea is eſteemed” a good defic- 


cative and aſtringent ; the cup-moſe is 
recommended in the chin-cough; the 


ey ground - lichen, or liverwort, againſt 


their reſpective heads. | 


| Moſs is frequently very injurioustofruit- 


trees, which grow upon cold barren foils, 


part of the trees, and to plough up the 


ground between thoſe left remaining; 
- ſeaſon; in moiſt 
weather, you ſhould with an iron - inſtru - 
ment made a litle hollow, the better to 


and in the ſprin 


ſurround the branches of the trees, ſcra 


off the moſs, carrying it off the place; 
and by two or three times thus clean 


ſing them, together with carefully ſtir- 
ring the ground, it may be entirely de- 


ſtroyed from the trees; but unleſs part 


of the trees are cut down, and the 
ground be well ſtirred, the rubbiſh of 
the moſs will ſignify little. | 


If the trees are covered with moſs,” on 


Moss is allo a name 


account of the dryneſs of the ground, 
the proper remedy is to lay mud, from 


the bottom of a river or pond, pretty 


* 


thick about their roots. 

iven to boggy 
grounds in many parts of the kingdom. 
Theſe conſiſt of à turfy ſurface, 5 
6 | ic 


5. Such as produce capſules, - 
covered with opercula, as bryum, poly- 


uch as con- 
ſiſt of foliaceous matter, with evident 
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O 
- which is a black, moiſt, ſpongy earth, 
. which being dug up with ſpades ſome- 
hat in the form of bricks, and dried, 

3s what they call peats, uſed as fuel in 

ſeveral parts ; and the upper ſcarf, be- 
- Ing cut and dried, makes turfs, another 


* 


article BRYUM. | 
Mos TRA, in the italian muſic, a mark 

at the end of a line or ſpace, to ſhew 

that the firſt note of the next line is in 


5 that place: and if this note be accom- 
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Joo place theſe characters alo 


panied with a ſharp or flat, it is proper 
with the 
moſtra. Alſo if in a thorough-baſs this 
irt note have any cyphers, theſe cyphers 
-Mhould-be put along with the moſtra, at 


the end of the preceding ſtaff. And, 


laſlly, if the part change its cleff with 


: the firſt note, the cleff ought to be mark- 


ed along with the moſtra, in the. ſame 
manner. | 

The moſtra is of conſiderable uſe, efpe- 

cially in quick motions, as it prepares 
the player for what is to follow. 
MOSUL, or Movusut. See MovusvuL. 
MOTACILLA, in ornithology, a nu- 

merons genus of birds, of the order of 

the paſſeres, diſtinguiſhed by a ſtraight 


beak, of a ſubulated figure, and a lace- 


rated tongue. 
To this genus belong the common as 
tail, the wheat-ear, nightingale, re 
ſtart, wren, Ce. See the articles WaG- 
TAIL, WHEAT-EAR, Sc. 


 MOTAZALITES, the name of a famous 


et among the mahometans, properly 
ſignifying ſeparatiſts. ; 
The motazalites are not accounted ortho- 
dox muſſulmen, as they believe the al- 
koran to. be created and not eternal; 
and beſides aſſert, that there are no at- 
tributes in God diſtin& from his eſſence. 
MOTE, in law- books, ſignifies court or 
convention, as a ward-mote, burgh- 
mote, ſwain-mote, &c. See the article 
WARD-MOTE, &c, | 
MorET TO, in the italian muſic, a ſort of 
cChurch- muſic compoſed with much art 
and ingenuity, from one to eight parts, 
with or without inſtruments, and utually 
accompanied with athorough-bals, 
MOTH, finca, or pbalæna, in zoology. 
See the article PAL NA. 
MOTHER, mater, a term of relation, 
denoting a woman who hath born a child. 
See the article DELIVERY. „ 
. * mother, is the ſame with what 
we 


- ; 


| queen dowager. See QUEEN, . 


12134] 


- Wer _- 
MoTHER. is alſo uſed figuratively, to de- 


nate whatever gives origin to other 


things of the ſame kind: thus we fay 
a mother -chureh, à mother · tongue, 
or language, &c. See CHURCH--and 
LANGUAGE. 


Fit of the Morhxx, in medicine, the 


ſame with what is otherwiſe called hy- 
ſteries. See the article HxsTERI Cs. 
MOTION, is defined to be the continued 
and ſueceſſive change of place. See the 
article COMMUNICATION of Motion. 
There are three general laws of motion. 
1. That a body always perſeveres in its 
| Rate of reſt, or of uniform motion in a 
right line, till by ſome external force it 
de made to change its tate + for as 
body is paſſive in receiving its motion, 
and the direction of its motion; ſo it re- 
tains them, or perſeveręs in them with- 
out any change, till it be acted on 
ſomething external. From this law it 
appears, why we inquire not, in phi- 
loſophy, concerning the cauſe of the 
continuation of motion or reſt in bodies, 
which can be no other than their inertia; 


but if a motion begin, or if a motion 


already produced is either accelerated or 
retarded, or if the direction of the mo- 
tion js altered, an inquiry into the power 
or cauſe that produces this change is a 
proper ſubject of philoſophy. 2. The 


. ſecond general law of motion is, that 


the change of motion is proportional to 


the force impreſſed, and is produced in 


the right line in which that force acts, 
When a fluid acts upon a body, as water 
or air upon the vanes of a mill, or wind 
5 the ſails of a ſhip, the acceleration 
of the motion is not proportional to the 
whole force of thoſe fluids, but to that 
part only which is impreſſed upon the 
vanes or fails, which depends upon the 
exceſs of the velocity of the fluid above 
the velocity which the vane or ſail has 
already acquired: for if the velocity of 
the fluid be only equal to that of the 
vane or fail, it juſt keeps up with it, but 

has no effect either to advance or re 
its motion. Regard muſt always be had 
to the direction in which the force is im- 
preſſed, in order to determine the change 
of motion produced by it: thus, when 
the wind acts obliquely with reſpect to 
the direction of a ſhip, the change of 
her motion is firſt to be eſtimated in the 
direction of the force impreſſed; and 
. thence, by a proper application of me- 
chanical and geometrical principles, the 
change of the motion of the ſhip in her 
is own 
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vnn direction is to be deduced. 3. The 
third general law of motion is, ac- 
tion and re- action is equal, with oppoſite 
direftipns, and are to be eſtimated al- 
ways in the ſame right line. Body not 
on neyer.changes-/its. ſtate: of itſelf, but 
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by its;inertia every action that pro- 


duces. à change in its motion: hence 
when two bodies meet, each endeavours 
to perſevere; in . its; ſtate, and reſiſts any 
change; the one acquires no new mo- 
Katy wr what the other loſes in the fame 
direction; nor does this laſt loſe any 
force, but; what the other acquires ; and 
hence, tho by their colliſion, motion 
paſſes from the one to the other, yet the 
lum of their motions, eſtimated in a given 
direction, is preſerved the ſame, and is 
1 their mutual actions upon 
each other. „„ | 

All motion. may be conſidered abſolutely 
or relatively, Abſolute: or real motion, 
ſays Mr, ö is When a body 
changes its place in abſolute 5 e and 

y: c 

its place only with relation to 
be | 


dodies. | T | 

From the obſervation of nature, every 
one knows that there is motion; that a 
body in motion perſeveres in that ſtate, 
till by the action of ſome. power it is ne- 
 ceſſitated to change it ; that it is not in 
relative or apparent motion in which 
it perſeyeres, in|, conſequence of its 
inertia, but in real or abſolute motion. 
Thus the apparent diurnal-motion of the 
ſun and ſtars would ceaſe, without the 
leaſt power or force acting upon them, 


and if the ap 


would ſtill appear to perſevere in their 
eourſe. See the article INERTIA. 
To make this matter ſtill plainer, Mr. 
Martin obſerves, that ſpace is nothin 

but an abſolute and infinite void, an 

that the place of a body is that part of 
the immenſe. void which it takes up or 
poſſeſſes: and this place may be conſi - 
dered abſolutely, or in itſelf, in which 
caſe it is called the abſolute place of the 
body ; or elſe with regard to the place of 
ſome other body, and then it is called 
— relative or apparent place of the 
Now as a motion is only the change of 
place in bodies, it is evident that it will 
come under the ſame diſtinction of ab- 


ſalute and relative. or apparent. All 


if che motion of the earth was ſtopt; 
ent motion of any ſtar 
was deſtroyed by a contrary motion im- 
preſſed upon it, the other celeſtial bodies 


move at all, but are relatively at reſt 


lative, as they are compared to nch | 
other; and they are apparent only, in- 


WEL 


MOT. 
matian is in itſelf- abſolute, or the change 


of abſdlute ſpace ; but, when the mo- 


tions of bodies are conſidered and cm- 


pared with each other, then are they - 


ative and apparent only: they are re- 


fomuch! that not their true or abſolute 
motion, but the ſum or:difference of tlie 
Motions only is perceivable to us. 


In comparing the motions: of bodies We 


may conſider them as moving both the 
| way, or towards: contrary” parts: 
in the firk caſe, the difference dg Matias 
is only perceived by us; in the latter, 
the ſum of the motions. Thus: for ex- 


ample, ſuppoſe two ſhips, A and B. At 
ſail from the ſame 1 : 


rt upon the ſame, 
rhumb, and that A ſails at the rate of five 
_ er hour, and B at the rate of three; 
e 

two miles 3 hour) is that by whick the 
ſhip. A will appear to go from the ſhip B 
forwards, or the ſhip-B will appear at A 
to go with the ſame velocity backwards, 
to 2 ſpectator in either reſpectively: 

If the two ſhips, A and B, move wichthe 
ſame degree of velocity, then will the dif- 
ference be nothing, and ſo neither "thi 

will appear to the other to move at al 

Hence it is, that though the earth is con- 
tinually revolving about its axis, yet, 'as 
all objects on its ſurface partake of the 
ſame common motion, they appear not to 


It two ſhips, A and B, wit the degrees 
of velocity as above, meet each other, the 
one will appear to the other to move 
with the ſum of both velocities, Vi. at 
the rate of eight miles per hour; ſo that 
in this caſe the apparent motion exceeds 
the true, as in the other it fell ſnort of it. 
Hence the reaſon why a perſon, ridiny 

againſt the wind, finds the force of 1 
much greater than it really is, w. | 


if he rides with it, he finds it leſ se: 
The 


e _ of all theſe phænomena of 
motion will be evident; if we conſider 


wie mult be abſolutely at reſt, if wewould 
diſcern the true or real motions of bodies 


about us. Thus a perſon on the ſtrand 
wiil obſerve the ſhips ſailing with their 
real velocity; a. perſon. {tanding. fill 
will experience the true ſtrength and ve 

locity of the wind ; and a e e 
in the regions between the planets, will 
view all their ti ue motions, which he cany 
not otherwiſe do, becauſe in all other 


_ caſes the ſpectator's own motion mult | 


added to or ſubtracted from that of the 


moving | 
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moving body, and the fum or difference paſſed over by an uniform motion in tat 
© -Is therefore the apparent or relative mo- time, and with that velocity. Ses tlie 
B33 tion, and not the true. e article COMMUNICATION, | 
| - Motion is alſo either equable or accele- Accelerated motion is produced by a 
; rated. T6 34 conſtant impulſe or power which keeps 
Equable motion is that by which a body continually acting upon the body; as that 
over equal ſpaces in equal times. of gravity which produces the motion of 
Accelerated motion is that which is con- falling bodies; which ſort of motion is 
:tinually augmented or increaſed, as re- conſtantly accelerated, becauſe gravi 
4 tarded motion is that which continually every moment adds a new impulſe, which 
= — decreaſes; and, if the increaſe or de- generates a new degree of velocity; and, 
=_ .creaſe of motion be equal in equal times, the velocity thus increaſing, the motion 
mite motion is then ſaid to be equally 'ac- muſt be quickened each moment, or fall 
BI - .celerated or retarded. TS faſter and faſter, the lower it falls. 
EF”  Equable motion is generated by a ſingle In like manner a body thrown' per 
| Impetus or ſtroke; thus the motion of a rn upward, as a ball from a can- 
1 Hall from a camon is produced by the non, will have its motion continually re- 
f angle action of the powder in the firſt tarded, becauſe gravity acts conſtantly 
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moment, and, therefore, the velocity it 
firſt ſets out with, would always con- 
tinue the ſame, were it void of gravity, 
and to move in an unreſiſting medium; 
which, therefore, would be always equa- 
dle, or ſuch as would carry it through 
the ſame length of ſpace in every equal 
part of time. ; . 01 
— we may determine the theorems 
for the expreſſions of the time (IT) the 
velocity (V) and the ſpace (S) paſſed 
over in equable or uniform motion very 
eaſily thus: | 
If the time be given, or the ſame, th 
ſpace paſſed over will be as the velocity, 
viz. S: V; that is, with twice the ve- 
locity, twice the ſpace ; with three times 
the velocity, three times the ſpace, will 
be paſſed over in the ſame time, and 
ſo on. | | 
If the velocity be given, or remain the 


- 
= 


fame, then the ſpace paſſed over will be 
as the time, wiz. 8: 1; that is, it will 


be greater or leſs, as the time is ſo. 

But if neither the time nor velocity be 
given or known, then will the ſpace be 
in the compound ratio of both, vi. 
S: TV. Hence, in general, ſince 8: T V, 


ve have V i= z that is, the velocity is 
always directly as the ſpace, and inverſely 
| as the time. And alſo T: Ji that 1s, the 


time is as the ſpace directly, and as the 
_ inverſely ; or, in other words, it 
increaſes with the ſpace, and decreaſes 
with the velocity. 

If, therefore, in any rectangle, one fide 
33 the time, and the other ſide the 
velocity, it is evident that the area of the 


Rid rectangle will repreſent the ſpace 
= 


general wen wp NM 2 


upon it in a direction contrary to that 
given it by the powder; ſo that its velo- 
311 upwards mult be continually dimi · 
niſhed, and ſo its motion as continuall 

retarded, till at laſt it be all deſtroyed, 


The body has then attained its utmoſt 


height, and is for a moment motionleſs, 
after which-it begins to deſcend with a 
velocity in the ſame manner accelerated, 
till it comes to the earth's ſurface. See 
the article ACCELERATION. | 
Since the momentum (MJ) of a body is 
compounded of the quantity of matter 
(Q, and the velocity (V), we have this 
V, for the force 
of any body A; and ſuppoſe the force 
of another body B be repreſented. by the 
ſame letters in italics, viz. M= . 
Let the two bodies A and B in motion 
impinge on each other directly; if the 
tend both the ſame way, the ſum of their 
motions towards the ſame part will be 
QV +2/. But if they tend towards 
contrary parts, or meet, then the ſum of 
their motions towards the ſame part will 
be QV -; for ſince the motion of 
one of the bodies is contrary to what it 
was before, it muſt be connected by a 
contrary ſign. Or thus; becauſe, when 


the motion of B conſpires with that of A, 


it is added to it; fo, when it is contrary, 
it is ſubducted from it, and the ſum or 
difference of the abſolute motions is the 
whole relative motion, or that which is 
made towards the ſame part. Again, 
this total motion towards the ſame parts, 
is the ſame both before and after the 
ſtroke, in caſe the two bodies A and B 
impinge on each other ; becauſe, what- 
ever change of motion is made in one © 

thoſe bodies by the ſtroke, the ſame is 
produced in the gther body 2 
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MOT [2197] 


fame part; that is, as much as the mo- 
tion of B is increaſed or decreaſed to- 


Vwards the ſame part by the action of A, 2 
e 


ſo much is the motion of A dimini 
or augmented towards the ſame part b 
the equal re- action of B, by the third law 
4 
In bodies not elaſtic, let x be the velocity 
of the bodies after the ſtroke (for, ſince 
we ſuppoſe them not elaſtic, there can be 
nothing to ſeparate them after colliſion; 
they muſt therefore both go on together, 
or with the ſame celerity). Then the 
ſum of the motions after colliſion will be 
Qx+2x; whence, if the bodies tend 
. the ſame way, we have 8 85 2/=Qx 
＋ Ax, or if they meet, QV - Q 
＋ u; and accordingly * 2 x, 


If the body (B) (plate CLXXXIIT. 
fig. 1 no 1.) be at reſt, then Vg o, and 
he velocities of the bodies after the ſtroke 


Thus if the bodies be equal (viz. O, 


ibid. no x.) and A with 10 degrees of 


velocity impinge on B at reſt; then 


ET rn $=x. If Q=2, and V. VI: 


g V 3 
10 56 (ib. nꝰ z.) we babe EY =—= 
8=x, the velocity aſter the ſtroke. 
If the bodies are both in motion, and 
tend the contrary way; then when Q=2, 


(ibid. no 3.) and V—=F, it is plain 


err; that is, the bodies 
Q+ N : ; 3 t 2 | 
which meet with equal bulks and velo- 
cities, will deſtroy each other's motion 
aſter the ſtroke, and remain at reſt, If 
QA ibid. no 4.) but V:/::6: 14, 
then W — A x; which 
ſhews that equal bodies meeting with 
unequal velocities, they will, after the 
ſtroke, both go on the ſame way which 
the moſt prevalent body moved before. 


N 


5 = be multiplied by | 


& 
the quantities of matter Quand Q, we 
ſhall have 8 2108 the momen- 


tum of A after the firoke 3 and - 


N 
ö 


the momentum B: there 
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fore oy _ EVEN _ N 


R 


= Q x V = the quantity of the 


motion loſt in A. after the ſtroke, and 
. conſequently is equal te what is gained 


in B, as may be ſhewn in the ſame 


. manner, . | 
But fince a part of this expreſſion, (viz. 


= 
2 


is conſtant, the loſs of mo- 


tion will ever be proportional to the 


other part VV. But this loſs: or 
of motion in either body is the 


nitude or energy of the ſtroke. Where · 
fore any two bodies, not elaſtie, ſtrike 
each other with a ſtroke always propor- 
tionable to the ſum of their .velocities 
(V+#) if they meet, or to the differ- 
ence of their velocities (V — F) if they 


tend the ſame way, — 1 
Hence, if one body (B) be at reſt before 


the ſtroke, then / =o ; and the magni- 
tude of the ſtroke will be as V; that is, 


as the velocity of the moving body A; 


and not as the ſquare of its velocity, 
as many philoſophers, (viz. the Dutch 
and Italians) maintain. © ; 
In bodies perfectly elaſtic, the reſtituent 

parts diſ- 
placed by the ſtroke reſtore themſelves to 
their firſt ſituation, is equal to the force 
impreſſed, becauſe it produces an equal 


effect; therefore, in this ſort of bodies, 


there is a power of action twice as great 


as in the former non-elaſtic bodies, fr 


theſe bodies not only ſtrike each other by 
impulſe, but lixewiſe by repulſe, they al- 
ways repelling each other after the ſtroke. 
But we have ſhewn that the force with 


- which non elaſtic bodies ſtrike each other 
is as VV; therefore the re- action of 
elaſtic bodies is the ſame; that is, the 
velocity with which elaſtic bodies recede 
from each other after the ſtroke, is equal 


to the velocity with which they approach - 


ed each other before the ſtroke. Whence 


if x and y be the velocities of two bodies 


A and B, tending: the fame way, after 


the ſtroke, ſince v =y x, we have 
x+V—/=y; whencethe motion of A 
after the ſtroke will be Qx, and that of 
B will be &x+2V -; and the ſum 


of theſe motions will be equal to the ſum 


of the motions before the ſtroke, viz. 
8 Qx+2V —QF=QV+2F. 

ence, by reducing the equation, it 
12 N | | will 
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will be & T 2x=QV—2V +227; 
| V—QV+2 | 


and x = — the velo- 
TOE ; 

Again, the velocity of B is x + V 
== R Ly r= 


: 8 * A. Here we ſuppoſe 
| the bodies tend the ſame way before the 


ſtroke ; and it is evident from the equa- 


, 4 
3 


tion above, that ſo long as QV + 2 a is 
greater than Q, the velocity (x) of A 


After the ſtroke will be affirmative, or the 
body A will move the ſame way after 


greater than 


the Rroke as before; but when Q Vis 
QV +272, the velocity 
(x) will be negative, or the body A will 


be reflected back. 


I the body B he at reſt, then Fre; 


and x . which ſhews the 


* 2 


body A re torwards or backwards, 
as QV is greater or leſſer than QV, or 
A greater or leſſer than B. 


4: 


1 Q=3, $=2, V=r0, (iid. ne x.) 


and =0 ; then after the ſtroke the ve- 
e 
locity of A will bex= T 


2 2, and the velocity of B will be 


3 1 2. If the bodies are 
8 


both in motion, and Y = 5, the reſt is the 
fame as before; then . Any 


2 


=6= velocity of A (ibid. 5 aſter 


ö SQ VT 

the ſtroke, and END 3 32 
| .. 

velocity of B after the ſtroke. 


If the bodies A and B move towards 


contrary parts, or meet each other, then 


will the relative velocity, to which 'the : 
forte of the ſtroke is proportional, be 


VI; and fo the velocities of A and B 


- pact before the firoke. 
HOY ww SB Vim IV 
* 8 con „ and therefore 


after the ſtroke will be x and x +V +7; 
and ſo the motion of A will be Qx and 
Qx+NY +297; the ſum of theſe mo- 


tions is Qr+2x+2V +27 =0QV 


—2/ = the motion towards the fame 
Whence we have 


ERP TREES. oe vent 
tze velocity of B will be 9 uid E 
e en 22 USSR, 


Ir Wt V2 
© 4 3 8 


6 $238 Þ . | 
7 If QV+ 227 be greater than QV, the 


motion of the body A will be backwards; 


otherwiſe it will go on forwards as be- 
fore. | | 


It Qz=3, 2 4 V 10, and V5; 
then will * velocity of A (ibid. n? 7.) 
V.—QV —-2Q/ —1n 
"TER 5 
fo the body A will go back with two de- 
grees of velocity. The velocity of B, 
1 „ r 
after the ſtroke, will be 
3 N 
If the bodies are equal, that is, if Q=2, 
(ibid. nꝰ 8.) then * 2 | 


== 


which ſhews, that when equal bodies 
meet each other, they are reflected back 
with interchanged velocities ; for in that 


_ caſe alſo the velocity of B becomes 0 


2 | ; 

If the bodies are equal, and one of them 
at reſt, as B (ibid. n* 9.) then ſince 
Q = A, and / =o, we have the velocity 


of A after the ſtroke x = 07 or the body 


A will abide at reſt, and the velocity of 
B will be = V, the velocity of A before 
the impulle, as appears by the example 
in the figure reſerred to. 


Ik ſeveral bodies B, C, D, E, F, (ibid. 


no 10.) are contiguous in a right line, 
and another equal body A ſtrike B with 
any given velocity, it ſhall loſe all its 
motion, or be quieſcent after the ſtroke; 


the body B which receives it will com- 


municate it to C, and C to D, and D to 
E, and E to F; and becauſe action and 
re- action between the bodies B, C, D, E, 
are equal, as they were quieicent before, 
they muſt continue ſo; but the body F, 
having no other body to re- act upon it, 
has nothing to obſtruct its motion; it 
will therefore move on with the ſane ve- 
locity which A had at firſt, becaube it 
has all the motion of A, and the ſame 
quantity of matter by hypotheſis. 


Let there be three bodies A, B, C, (ibid. 


ne 1x.) and Jet A ſtrike B at reſt; the 
velocity generated in B by the ſtroke will 


2 


de jan and ſo the momentum 


of B will be | 
this momentum B will firike C at reſt 
and contiguous to it; the velocity gene- 


2 


= 2 y. With 


rated in C Will be >; and its mo- 


ren 


mentum 


— IN 2 4 Em ern VELSLIY 
Et he 2 988 N * en 28 N [x4 0 
6 9 2 

K * 


F 


fluxion thereo 


conſequentiy Q.: : A: C, or A: B:: 
B: C; that is, the body B is a geome- 


- 1s here = A EAT N that of the Inteſtine Mor io, the agitation of the par- f 


and the ratio of the momenta of the firſt- 


* 


MOT 


— 


4e 


If now we ſuppoſe B a variable quan- 


tity, while A and C remain the fame, 
We ſhall find what proportion it muſt 
have to each of them, in order that the 


momentum'of C may be a maximum, or 
the greateſt Por e, by putting the 
equal to nothing; that is, 


a 2 2 * 1288 4 *.. « ; ; 
2 eee ; whence 
STe 


be get e ant 0C=92; Animal Mo riox, is that whereby the fitu< | 
get QC—29 o, and ſoQC 28 ation, figure, "magnitude, Sc. of the 


trical mean between A and C. Hence 


if there be any number (1) of bodies in 


a geometrical ratio (r) to each other, 


and the firſt be A; the ſecond will be | 8 
A, tlie third » * A, and ſo. on to the laſt, Spontaneous or muſcular MOTION, is that 


which lbs AD”. 


Allo, the velocity of the firſt N Natural or involuntary MOTION, that. ef- 


V 2 
that of the ſecond will be (for 
i+r Q+R 
a AV 2 te 


V 
third Ja that of the fourth 95 3 
I+r 1+7 


and ſo on to the laſt, which will be 

. "Ts 

1417 . | 

The momentum of the firſt will be AV, 

that of the ſecond © _— 
4r*?AV K 


» that of the 


| | 1+713 
and fo on to the laſt, which will be 
LE a © OY 

i+r 3 

To give an example of this theorem; if 
2 = 100, and r= 2, then will the firſt 
body A be tc. (the laſt “/ A, as 1 
to 63382 5300000000000000000000000, 


nearly; and its velocity to that of the lalt 


nearly as 271022000000000000 to 1: laſt- 
ly, the momentum of the firſt to that of the 


laſt will be nearly as 1 to 23384 80000000. 


If the number (1) of bodies be required, 
and lait be given as x to M, and the. 


ratio of the ieries r given alio; then, LOTION, in muſic, the manner of beating! | 
. Pe | ©4 1 0 


Cage] "MOT 


mentum will be TE Tre QFh putting 


the logarithm of M (I. M) is equal to 


I. R; conſequently r 1 = #, the 


3 % . 
| third *===5, that of the fourth , Motion, eee 


or proper. 55 | N 
Diurnal or primary Mo f rox, is that where- 


. . certain ſpace every day from weſt towards 


9 


1 
n 
9 rn, 


7 


ar | hugh 1 
141 R, we have the momen- 


tum of the Jaſt body expreſſed by 


m— | 
— 1 therefore 


27 
23-+r 


the logarithm of R (1. R) multiplied by 
the power 2—1 ; that is, I. MA -N 


number of bodies require. 
erpetual Mor iox, or MOVEMENT, See 
the article MOVEMENT, * 


parts, Sc. of animals are changed; un- 
der theſe are comprized all the animal 
functions. See FUNCTION, ©) 
Animal motions are divided into ſpon- 
taneous and natural. oh % 


performed by the muſcles at the command 
of the will. See MusCLE. 3 


fected, without any ſuch command, by 
the mere mechaniſm of the parts, ſuch as 
the motion of the heart, puſſe, Sc. 


ticles of which a body conſilts. 3 
Some philoſophers will have every body 

and every particle thereof in continual B 
metion, Hence inteſtine motion is re- 
preſented to be a motion of the internal 
and ſmaller parts of matter, continually 
excited by ſome external latent agent, 
which only diſcovers itſelf by its effects, 
being appointed by nature as the great | 
inſtrument of the changes in bodies. 


the orderly courſes of the heaven 
bodics, +. 
The motions of the celeſtial Juminaries 
are diurnal or common, and ſecondary 


in the whole mundane ſphere appears to 

_ revolve every day round the earth from 
eaſt to weſt. See the article DIURNAL, - 
This is called the motion of the primum 
mobile, and the common motion, to di- 
ſtinguiſn it from that peculiar to each 
planet, Sc. N 3 
Secondary or proper Moriox, is, that 
wherewith a ſtar, planet, Cc. advances a 


eaſt, See EARTH, Se. 


12 R 2 


, ä 
* ** 
2 7 


the . meaſure, to haſten or flacken the 
time of the words or notes. See TIME. 
MOoTIONs, in war, the marches, counter- 
"marches, Sc. of an army. in changing 
its poſt. See the article March, &c. 
| MOTTR, one of the Motucca-iflands, ſub- 
ject to the Dutch: eaſt long. 1259, north 
e | | 
MOTOLA, à town of the kingdom of 
Naples, fiſteen miles north-weſt of Ta- 
ranto, | | | 
MOTORY NERves, in anatomy, the 
third pair, joining to the Eyes. See the 
article NERVE, | 
Moros, a term uſed by Galen for the 
- fineſt kind of caſſia. See Cass1a. 
The term motos. likewile denotes lint to 
put into wounds, Sc. 
MOTRIL, a town of Spain, in the pro- 
_ vince of Granada, ſituated on the Medi- 
terranean, forty miles ſouth of the city of 
Granada. 5 
MOTTO, in armoury, a ſhort ſentence or 
phraſe carried in a ſcroll, generally un- 


times alluding to the bearing, ſometimes 
to the name of the bearer, and ſome- 
times containing whatever pleaſes the 
fancy of the deviſer. The motto, or 
word, ſays Guillim, is an ornament- an- 
nexed to coat-armour ; being the inven- 
tion or conceit of the bearer ſuccinctly 
and ſignificantly expreſſed, uſually in 
three or four words, which are common- 
ly ſet in ſome ſcroll or compartment, 
placed at the foot of the eſcutcheon. 
Our ancefors made choice of ſuch mottos 
as expreſſed their predominant paſſions, 
as of piety, love, war, &c, or lome ex- 
traordinary adventure that liad befallen 
them: moſt of which have become here- 
ditary'in ſeveral families. The'motto 


ET MON DROIT, God and my right : of 
the preſent king of France, ESPERANCE, 
bope : of the moſt noble order of the 
garter, HONI SOIT QUI MAL Y PENSE, 
Evil be to him that evil thinks : of the 
dukes of Norſolk, soLA vIRTUs 1N- 
- VICTA, only virtue is invincible : of the 


* SPERNO, I ſcorn 10 change or fear: of 
Pierpoint, 
MOTU. See Ex MERO MOTU. 


thing capable of being moved. 


1 The movcable feaſts are ſuch as are not 
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ger, but ſometimes over the arms; ſome- 


of the royal family of England is DIEU 


duke of Beaufort, MUTARE VEL TIMERE. 


the duke of Kingſton, PIE REPONE TE, 
- veſt in piety, in alluſion to his name of 


MOVEABLE, in general, denotes any 


ö F 


MOV. 
regularly held on the ſame day of the 
year or month, though they are always 

on the ſame day of the week. Thus 
Eaſter, which is that moveable feaſt on 
which all the reſt depend, is held on the 
Sunday which falls upon, or next after, 
the firſt full moon following the 21ſt of 
March; and all the other feaſts keep a 
regular and certain diſtance from it: 
ſuch as Septuageſima, Sexageſima, Aſh- 
wedneſday, Aſcenſion- day, Sc. which 
ſee under their proper articles. 

The moveable terms are Eaſter term, and 
Trinity term, which ſee under the article 
F | 

MovEABLE Coops, in law, ſuch chattels 
as are capable of being removed from 
one place to another, as cattle, merchan- 
dize, &c. See the article CHATTELS, 

MOVEMENT, in mechanics, a machine 
that is moved by  clock-work z for the 
theory of which, ſee the article CLOck, 
WATCH, &c, 

To make a regular movement, that may 
ſerve to meaſure time as exactly as pol- 
ſible, is one of the moſt valuable pro- 
blems in mechanics, which has been moſt 
| ſucceſsfully effected, hitherto, by adapt- 
ing ee ene clocks : dich it mult 
be owned, ſays Mr. Maclaurin, that 
many ingenious contrivances have been 
invented to correct the irregularies of 
thoſe momevents that go by ſprings. 

Perpetual MOyYEMENT. Some have at- 
tempted to find a perpetual movement, 
but without ſucceſs ; and there is reaſon 

to think, from the principles of mecha- 
nics, that ſuch a movement is impoſſible: 
for though in many caſes of bodies act- 
ing upon one another, there is a gain 
of ablolute motion; yet the gain is al- 
ways equal in oppoſite directions, ſo 
that the quantity of dire& mation is 
never increaſed. 

To'make a perpetual movement 'it ap- 
pears neceſſary, that a certain ſyſtem of 
bodies, of a determined number and 
e ſhould move in a certain ſpace 
or ever, and in a certain way and man- 
ner: and for this there muſt be a ſeries 
of actions returning in a circle, other- 
wiſe the movement will not be perpe- 
tual ; ſo that any action by which the 
abſolute quantity of force is increaſed, 
of which there are ſeveral ſorts, muſt have 
its correſponding counter - action, by which 
the gain of force is d-ſtroyed, and the 
quantity of force reſtored to its firſt ſtate, 
See the article Fock. 


'Thusg 
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Thus, by . theſe actions, there will never 
be any gain of direct force, to overcome 


dium; fo that every motion being di- 
miniſhed by theſe reſiſtances, they mult 
all at length languiſh and ceaſe. _ 
To 1lluſtrate this, it is allowed, that, 
by the reſolution of force, there is a gain 
or increaſe, of the abſolute quantity of 
force: thus, the two forces AB+BC 
(plate CLXXXIII. fig. 2. n? 1.) exceed 
the force AC, which is reſolved into 
them. But you cannot proceed reſolv- 
ing motion in infinitum, by any ma- 
chine whatſoever; but thoſe you have 
reſolved muſt be again compounded, in 
order. to make a continual movement; 


and the gain, obtained by the reſolution, 


will be loſt again by the compoſition. 
In like manner, if you ſuppole-A and B 
(ibid. nꝰ 9 be perfectly elaſtic bodies, 
and that the leſſer body A ſtrikes the 
reater one B quieſcent, there will be an 
increaſe of the abſolute quantity of force, 
- becauſe A will be reflected; but if you 
ſuppoſe them both to turn round any 
center C, after the ſtroke, ſo as to meet 
again in a and 5, this increaſe of force 
will be loſt, and their motion reduced to 
its firtt quantity. Such a gain therefore 
of force, as muſt be afterwards loſt in 
the actions of bodies, can never produce 
a perpetual movement. 


There are various ways beſides theſe, by 


which abſolute force may be gained; but 


ſince there is always an equal gain in 


oppoſite directions, and no increaſe ob- 
tained in the ſame direction, this gain 
muſt be preſently loſt in the circle of 
actions neceſſary to make a perpetual 
movement. ; 


Some authors propoſe to make a per- 
etual movement upon theſe principles: 

Fe the height AB (ibid. no 3.) be di- 

vided into four equal parts AC, CD, 


DE, EB : then ſuppoſe the body A to 
acquire, by the deſcent AB, a velocity 


as 1, and this motion by any contri-, 


vance to be tranſmitted to an equal body 
B ; then let the body A, by an equal 
deſcent C D, acquire another motion as 
1, to be tranſinitted ljkewiſe to the ſame 
body B, which in this manner is ſup- 
poſed to acquire a motion as 2, that is 
jufficient to carry it upwards from B to 


A; and becauſe there yet remains the 


motion which A acquires by the deſcents 
DE and E B, that may be ſufficient to 
keep an engine in motion, while B and 


A aſcend and deſcend by turns. Thus; 
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the friction and the reſiſtance of the me- 


they raſhly conclude, that à ſufficient 
gain of force may be obtained in this 
manner, to produce a perpetual move- 
ment; for it is demonſtrable from the 
principles of motion, that a motion as 2 
cannot be produced in B by the two ſuc- 


ceſſive impulſes tranſmitted from A, each 
of which is as 1. 8 


Others have piopoſed projects for pro- 
ducing a perpetual movement, with = 
deſign to refute them; but by miſtaking 
the proper anſwer, have rather conſu med 
the unſkilful in their groundleſs expec- 
tations. An inſtance of this we have in 
Dr. Wilkin's mathematical magie, B. II. 


c. 13. where a loadſtone at A (ibid. 4.) 


is ſuppoſed to have a ſufficient force to 
bring up a heavy body along the plane 
1 ve 1 B 4 whence the body is 
uppoſed to deſcend by its gravity, alon 

— — BE F till 4 —— — its ert 
place F; and then to riſe again along 
the plane FA, and deſcend along the 
curve BE F, continually, But ſuppoſ- 


; ing BZ E to be the ſurface upon which 


if a body was placed, the attraction of 
the loaditone and the gravity of the bod 

would ballance each other; this ſurface 
muſt meet BE F at ſome point E, bee 
tween A and F; ſo that when it comes 
to the point E, it muſt of courſe be 


ſtopped, and an end put to the motion. 


What ſeems to promiſe the poſſibility of 
ſuch a movement, is this, vi. that the 
momenta. of equal bodies are as their 
diſtances from the center of motion. 


Hence, ſay the perpetual motion men, if 


a wheel were conſtructed of the form of 


that in the figure A BCD (ibid. n? 5.) 


with circular cells going from the inner 
part EFGH to the outer, containing 


«equal balls C, D, E, F ; then upon turn- 
ing the wheel they muſt move towards 


the center N on one part, as the ball E; 
and from it on the oppoſite part, as the 
ball C; and by this means the ball C 
will have a greater momentum than the 
ball F, and ſo will determine the wheel 
to move round; and ſince this muſt be 
the caſe of all the balls E and C that 
come into the ſituation EC, the wheel 
muſt neceſſarily move continually, be- 
cauſe it will bring two balls into that 
ſituation, It is true, were there but twp 


- balls E and C, the ball C would by this 
contrivance move the wheel & round, 


wiz, while it deſcended from C to D; 


and by this means you raiſe the ball 
RY 


E to F, and there they will abide in the 
ſituation DF; but, ſay the men of this 
TS perſualion, 
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the moment they come into that poſition ; 


W 
. £ * * p 


perſusſſon, two other balls, ſucceeded to 
the places E and C, will ſtill keep the * 
heel moving. Yes, ſo they would, if 
te balls at P and E coyld be taken away 


not elfe, for the balls C and E, in order 
t move the wheel, muſt move the balls 
D and F, which have equal momenta * 
being at the ſame diſtance each from the 
center, as are the other two reſpectively) 
Which is abſurd by the general pro- 

poſition. „ 
e abſurdity of a perpetual motion will 


Adil farther appear, if we conſider that 


' 


the momenta of bodies are always pro- 
portioned to the perpendicular deſcent or 
aſcent to or from the center of the earth. 
Since, therefore, in the wheel the bodies 
are all equal by ſuppoſition, and the per- 
pendicular ſpaces through which they de- 
'- feend and aſcend, above and below the 
horizontal line or diameter AC, are 
equal; it follows, that an equilibrium 
*- muſk neceſſarily enſue. Thus, ſo far is 
this wheel from producing a perpetual 
motion, that it admits of none at all. 
OULD, or Mor p, in the mechanic arts, 
Sr. à cavity cut with a deſign to give its 
form or impreſſion to ſome ſofter matter 
applied therein, of great uſe in ſculpture, 
- foundery, Sc, RARER | 
_ = The workmen employed in melting the 
mineral or metallic glebe dug out of 
mines, have each their ſeveral moulds to 
receive the melted metal as it comes out 
bf the furnace; but theſe are different 
according to the diverſity of metals and 
works. In gold- mines they have moulds 
for ingots; in ſilver-mines, for bars; in 
copper ani lead mines, for pigs or ſal- 
mons; in tin- mines, for pigs and ingots; 
and in iron- mines, for ſaws, chimney- 
Hacks, anvils, caldrons, pots, and other 
large utenſils and merchandizes of iron, 
_* which are here caſt as it were at firſt 
hand. | | 


2 
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4 De Movros of founders, for large works, 


2s ſtatues, bells, guns, as allo thoſe for 
wall works, may be ſeen under the ar- 
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or forms. | | 1 
Furnace and crucible-makers Mou ps, are 


Glaxziers-MouLDs. 


caſt their lead. 
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made, and has a rim or ledge of woot to 
which the wires are faſtened; theſe 
moulds are more uſually called frames, 


* 


made of wood, of the ſame ſorm with the 


crucibles; that is, in form of a trun- 
cated cone: they have handles of wood 


to hold and turn them with, when, be- 
ing covered with the earth, the workman 
has a mind to round or flatten his veſſel. 


Mourps for leaden bullets, are little iron- 


pincers, each of whoſe branches termi- 
nates in an hemiſpherical concavity, which 
when ſhut, form an intire ſphere: in the 
lips or ſides where the branches meet, is 


a little jet or hole through which the 


melted lead is conveyed. 

The glaziers have 
two kinds of moulds, both ſerving to 
In the one they caſt the 
lead into long rods or canes fit to be 
drawn through. the vice, and the grooves 


formed therein: this they ſometimes call 


ingot- mould. In the other they mould 
thoſe little pieces of lead a Jine thick, 
and two lines broad, faſtened to the 
jron-bars ; theſe may be alſo caſt in the 


vice. 


Gold ſmit b. AouLDs, The goldſmiths uſe 


7 


the bones of the cuttle-fiſh to make 


moulds for their ſmall works, which they 


do by preſſing the pattern between two 
bones, and leaving a jet or hole to con- 
vey the ſilver through, after the pattern 
has been taken out. | | 


MovuLD, among maſons, a piece of hard 


wood or iron hollowed withinſide, an- 
fwerable to the .contours of the mould- 
ings -or corniches, &c. to be framed : 
this is otherwiſe called caliber. | 


MovyLDs, among plumbers, are the tables 


whereon they caſt the ſheets of lead. 
Theſe they ſometimes call ſimply tables: 
beſides which they have other real moulds 
wherewith they caſt pipes without ſol- 
dering. See PLUMBERY. | 


MovuLDs, amon $ grinders of optic-glaſſes, 


See the arficle GRINDING. 


ticle FOUNDERY. | MovuLDs, uſed in baſket-making, are very 
The MovrDs of moneyers, are frames full ſimple, conſiſting ordinarily of 2 willow, 


of ſand wherein the plates of metal are 

caſt that are to ſerve for the ſtriking of 

ſpecies of gold and ſilyer. See the article 
Coins. | 

MovLDs, in the manufacture of paper, 

are little frames compoſed of ſeveral braſs 

or iron-wires, faſtened together by ano- 


* 


1 8 . 


or oſier ] turned or bent into an oval, 
circle, ſquare, or other figure, according 
to the baſkets, panniers, hampers, hats, 
and other utenſils intended. On theſe 


moulds they make or more properly 


meaſure all their work, and accordingly 
they have them of all fizes, ſhapes, &c. 


ther wire {till finer. Each mouſd is of MovLDs, among tallow-chandlers, are of 
the bigneſs of the ſheet of paper to be two kinds: 
8 ; * 


the firſt for the common 
3 


aſſes. 


e very 


mow „ 

oval, 
ording 
, hats, 
theſe 
roperly 


dingly 


| 


' Eipped candles, being 


_ tains five hundred leaves. 


OU 


the veſſel wherein 
the melted tallow is diſpoſed, and the 


wick dipped : this is of wood, of a tri- 


angular form, and fupported on one of 
its angles, ſo that it has an opening of 
near a foot at top: the other, uſed in the 
fabric of mould candles, is of braſs, pew - 
ter, or tin; here each candle has its {eve- 
ral mould. See the article CANDLE. 


MovLD, among gold-beaters, a certain 


number of leaves of velom, or pieces of 
guts, cut ſquare, of a certain ſize, and laid 
over one another, between which they put 
the leaves of gold and ſilver, which they 


beat on the marble with the hammer. 


They have four kinds of moulds, two 
whereof are of velom, and two of gut; 
the ſmalleſt of thoſe of velom conſiſts of 
forty or fifty leaves, the largeſt contains 
an hundred: for the others, each con- 


have all their ſeveral caſes, conſiſting of 
two pieces of parchment, ſerving to keep 


the leaves of the mould in their plac, and 


prevent their being diſordered in beating. 


MovuLD, in agriculture, a looſe kind of 


earth, every where obvious on the ſur- 
face of the ground, called alſo natural or 
mother- earth; by ſome alſo loam. See 


the article EARTH. | 
The goodneſs of a mould for the purpoſes - 


of gardening, &c. may be known, ac- 


cording to Miller, by the fight, ſmell, - 


and touch. 1. Thoſe moulds that are of a 
brightcheſnut or hazelly colour, are count - 
ed the beſt: of this colour are the beſt 
loams, and alſo the beſt natural earth; 


The moulds 


[ 2143+ F; 
whether it conſiſts of ſubſtances. entixay 
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arenaceous, or clammy; or, as it is 
expreſſed by Mr. Evelyn, whether it be 


tender, fatty, deterſive, or ſlippery ; or 


more harſh, gritty, porous, or friable. 


MOULDINESS, a term applied to bodies 


MOULDING, any ching caſt in a mould, 
or that ſeems to have been ſo, though ia 
reality it were cut with a chiſſel, or the 


and this will be the better yet, if it cut 


like butter, and does not ſtick obſtinately, 
but is ſhort, tolerably light, breaking in- 


to ſmall clods, is ſweet, will be temper⸗ 


ed without cruſting or chopping in dry 


weather, or turning to mortar. in wet. 


Next to that the dark grey and ruſſet 


which corrupt in the air, from ſome hid- 
den principle of humidity therein; and 
whole corruption ſhews itſelf by a certain 
white down, or lanugo, on their ſurface, 
which, viewed through a microſcope, ap- 
pears like a kind of meadow, out of which 
ariſe herbs and flowers, ſome only in the 
bud, others full blown, and others de- 
cayed, each having its root, ſtalk, and 
other parts. See Cox RUrTION and 
VEGETATION, | bu 


AX. | 
Moulding of figures in paſte is done as 
follows: take the crumb of a'new draw 


white loaf, beat it, and roll it with a 


rolling-pin as fine and as far as it will goz 
then print it on the moulds: and When 
it has taken the ſuitable figure you deſire, 


dry it in a ſtove, and it will be very hard: 
and to preſerve it from vermin, you may 
mix a little powder of aloes with it. 

To mould {mall figures of jaſper · colour: 


oil your moulds with a fine pencil, and 
diverſify them with ſuch colours as you 
pleaſe, with gum-tragacanth; if they 


ſpread or run, put a little of the gall of 


an ox, for the thicker it is, the harder it 


will be: then mould your paſte of the 
colour of jaſper, or the like; put it in 


to fill the mould; tie it with a wire, and 


take it out; repair and varniſn it, and ſet 
it to harden. 


Mourpixss, in architecture, projectures 


moulds are accounted the beſt: but the 


light and dark aſn · coloured the worſt, ſuch 


as is uſually found on common heathy 
ground: the clear tawney is by no means 
to be approved: hut that of a yellowiſh red 


colour is the worſt of all: this is com- 


monly found in wild and waſte parts of the 


country, and for the moſt part produces 


nothing but goſs, furze, and fern, ac- 


cording as their bottoms are more or leis of 


a light and ſandy, or of a ſpewey, gravel, 
or clayey nature. 
good and wholeſome, will, after rain, 
or break iug up by the ſpade, emit a good 


- 


2. All lands that are 


ſmell. 3. By the touch we may diſcover 


beyond the naked wall, column, wain- 
ſcot, Sc. the aſſemblage of which forms 
corniches, door-caſes, and other detera- 


tions of architecture. See plate CLXXXI. 


fig. 4 


Some mouldings are ſquare, othersround, 
ſome are ſtraight, others curved, &c. 


and ſome are plain, others carved," or 
adorned with ſculpture, either hollowed 
or in relievo: ſome again are crowned 


with a fillet, others are without, as the 


doueine, talon, ovolo, torus, ſcotia, Al- 
ſtragal, gula, corona, &c. See the ar- 
ticles DOUCINE, GS. 
Mouldings are in architecture, what let- 
ters are in writing; by the various diſ- 


peſidions and combinations of mouldings 
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may be made an infinite number of dif- 


ſerent profiles, for all ſorts of orders and 
compoſitions, regular or irregular; and 


and yet all the kinds of mouldings 


may be reduced to.. three, viz. ſquare, 
round, and mixed, i. e. compoſed of the 


other two. For this reaſon, thoſe Who 
Invented the gothic architecture, reſolving 
to recede from thoſe perfe& figures, and 


affecting to uſe others leſs perfect, to di- 


mouldings and ornaments. 
- mouldings are either large, as doucines, 


MOULIN, or Fer de Moulin. 


7 


ſtinguiſh their architecture from the an- 
tique, introduced a new ſet of whimſical 
Regular 


ovolos, gulas, talons, ſcotias, Sc. or 
ſmall, as fillets, aſtragals, conges, c. 


L21441 5 
"Engliſh channel, called Mountſbay, eighs 


See the 
article FER. | af 


. - MOULINS, a city of France, in the pro- 
vinceof Lionois, and dutchy of Bourbon, 


ſituated forty-ſeven miles ſouth-eaſt of 
Bourges. 


- MOULINET, is uſed; in mechanics, to 


ſignify a roller, which being croſſed with 
two levers, is uſually applied to cranes, 
capſtans, and other ſorts of engines of 
the like nature, to draw ropes, and heave 
up ſtones, SS. MILD Sn 


MovULINET is alſo a kind of turnſtile, or 


wooden eroſs, which turns horizontally 
upon a ſtake fixed in the ground; uſual- 
ly placed in paſſages to keep out horſes, 


and to oblige paſſengers to go and come 


one by one. Theſe moulinets are often 
ſet near the outworks of fortified places 
at the ſides of the barriers, through which 
people paſs on foot. 


' MOULTING, or MEwiNG. See the ar- 


ticle MEWING. 


MOUND, a term uſed'for a bank or ram- 


part, or other fence, particularly that of 
earth. | x 


MovnD, in heraldry, a ball or globe with 


St. Catharine of MouNT Sinai. See the 


a croſs upon it, ſuch as our kings are 
uſually drawn with, holding it in their 
left hands, as they do the ſceptre in the 
right. e 


MOUNT, an elevation of earth, called al- 


ſo mountain. See MOUNTAIN. 


article CATHARINE. 


Kniebts of MouNnT Carmel. See the article 


ARMELITES. 


MoUNT-CASSEL, a town of the french 


Netherlands, in the province of Flan- 
ders, ſituated fifteen miles ſouth-weſt of 
LT pres. 


- MounT ST. Mi1CHAEL, a borough-town 


of Cornwal, fituated on a- bay of the 
8 


MoU. 


teen miles-weſt of Falmouth, 


It ſends. two members to parliament. 
MovuNnT ST;\MICHAEL is alfo a fortreſs 
of France, in the province of Normandy, 


ſituated on a rock in the Engliſh channel, 
twenty miles eaſt of St. Malo. 


MoUuNT-SORREL, a market- town of Lei- 


ceſterſhire, ſeven miles north of Leiceſter. 


MovuNT-EGG. - In the tin-works, after 
the tin from the 


burnt ore is melted 
down and remelted, there will ſometimes 
remain a different ſlug in the bottom of 
the float; this 2 call mount. egg: and 
though of a tin- colour, yet is of an iron- 


nature, as hath been found by applying a 


magnet to it. A : 


MouNT of Picty, certain funds or eſtabliſh. 


ments in Italy, where money is lent out, 
on ſome ſmall ſecurity. We had alſo 
mounts of piety in England, raiſed by 
contribution, for the benefit of people 
ruined by the extortions of the Jews. 


MOUNTAIN, ons, a part of the earth, 


riſing to a conſiderable height above the 
level of the ſurface thereof. b 

The origin of mountains is variouſly aſ- 
ſigned by philoſophers: ſome will have 
them coeval with the world, and created 
along with it; others, among whom is 
Dr. Burnet, will have them to take their 
riſe ſrom the deluge, urging that the ex- 


treme irregularity and diſorder viſible in 


them, plainly ſhews they do not come 
immediately out of the hand of God, but 
are the wrecks of the old world, broken 
into the abyſs. See DELUGE, 
Others, again, alledge from hiſtory, that 
the roots of many hills being eaten away, 
the hills themſelves have ſubſided and 
ſunk into plains; whence they con- 
clude, that where the corruption is natu- 
ral, the generation is ſo too. It appears 
certain to many, that ſome mountains 
muſt have heen generated gradually, 
and have grown up in proceſs of time, 
from the ſea ſhells, Sc. found in them, 
which they ſuppoſe may be account- 


ed for, from a violent wind blowing the 


ſand, Sc. into huge heaps, which were 


made into a maſs by the rain, &c. The 


origin of mountains in the opinion of 
Mr. Ray, ſeems to have been from ex- 
ploſions, by means of ſubterraneous fires; 
and he thinks it very probable, that they 
all have vaſt hollows beneath them; and 
that this might have been the means uſed 


at the creation, to make the dry land ap- 


pear, he thinks no way diflonant to rea- 
. | ſon, 


fires; 
t they 
5 and 
1s uſed 
nd ap- 
to rea- 
ſon, 
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' fon ſince hiſtory proves that fires have 


raged in ſubterraneous caverns under the 
ſeas ; and there is no natural impoſſibility 
in fire's ſubſiſting in ſuch caverns, even 


when the earth was all over covered with 


water, as at the firſt creation. | 
Mountains appear to many, defects and 
blemiſhes in the earth; but they are truly 


of the utmoſt uſe and neceſſity to the well - 


being both of man and other animals. 
They ſerve as ſcreens to keep off the cold 
and nipping blaſts of the northern and 
eaſtern winds,; they ſerve for the pro- 


duction of a great number of vegetables 
and minerals, which are not found in any 


other ſoil; the long ridges and chains of 
lofty and topping mountains being gene- 
rally found to run from eaſt to welt, ſerve 
to ſtop the evagation of the vapours to- 
wards the poles, without which they 
would-all run from the hot countries, and 
leave them: deſtitute of rain. Mr. Ray 
adds, that they 
like alembic heads, into clouds, and fo, 


by a kind of external diſtillation, give 


origin to ſprings and rivers; and, by 
amaſſing, cooling, and conſtipating them, 
turn them into rain, and by that means 
render the fervid region of the torrid zone 
habitable. He farther adds, that many 
creatures cannot live but in particular fi- 
tuations, and even the tops of the higheſt 
and the coldeſt mountains are the only 
places where ſome creatures, 
birds as quadrupeds, will live; of this 
kind are the ibex and chamois among 
beaſts, and the lagopus among birds. 
See the articles IBEX, Sc. 

To meaſure the height of a mountain, 
the ſame. method mult be uſed as is done 
in meaſuring any other inacceſſible height, 
dee the article HEIGYT. 

There is another method propoſed fortak- 
ing the height of a mountain, by means of 
the barometer: thus, it is to be obſerved, 
how many inches or paits of inches, the 
quickſilver is depreſſed, at the top of the 
mountain we have a mind to meature, 
below the altitude it hath acquired, at the 
ſame time, at the bottom or ſuperticies of 
the ſea; for hence the true height of the 
mountain may be found, from an eſtabliſh - 
ed proportion, In order' to diſcover the 
height of a mountain, or that of any other 
thing, Dr. Halley, from barometrical ob- 


| ſervations, onSnowden- hill, concludes that 


the quickſilver deſcends a tenth of an inch 
every thirty yards of aſcent : and Dr. 
Derham, by good obſervations on the 
Monument in London, reckons eighty- two 
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feet for every tenth of an inch; but, by very 


made with excellent inſtruments, at divers 


condenſe theſe vapours, mountain B, from the circle o 


as well 


Burning MOUNTAIN, 
Cat of the MOUNTAIN, in zoology. See 
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nice. obſervations which he afterwards 


altitudes, in St. Paul's dome, and when the 
barometer was at a different height, he 
found, at near ninety feet, the quickfilver 
ſunk one tenth, and at ſomewhat leſs than 
double and treble that height, two tenths, 
and three tenths, &c. according to Dr. 
Halley's and Mr. Caſſini's tables. See 
the article BAROMETER. By. 

To meaſure the height of a lunar moun- 
tain is a curious problem, and; at the 
ſame time, very eaſy to in the fol- 
lowing manner. Let C (plate CLXXXII. 
fig. 8.) be the moon's center, EDB a 
ray of the ſun touching the moon's ſur- 


face in D, and the top of a mountain in 


B. Draw CB and CD; the height of 
the mountain AB is to be found. With 
a micrometer. in a teleſcope, find what 
proportion the diftance of the 3 of the 
illumi- 
nation at D, bears to the diameter of the 
moon, that is, the proportion of the 
line DB to DF; and, becauſe DF is 
known in miles, D B will be alſo known 
in that meaſure, 
Now admit that DB: DC:: 1:8, as in 
one of the hills it will be; then DC 
TDB T= 64 +1=65 = CB; whence 
x 65 =8.062— BC; wherefore BC 
AC=8.062—8=0,062a=AB,theheight- 
of the mountain required. Wherefore, 
AC: AB:: 8: O. o:: $000: 62. And, 
ſince the moon's ſemidiameter AC=1096 ' 
miles, therefore 8000: 623: 109628. 5 
nearly, This mountain then, being 8 4 
miles high, is near three times higher 
than the higheſt mountain on the earth, 
See VOLCANO. 


the article CaT. 


Cock of the MOUNTAIN, in-zoology. See 


the article UROGALLUS. 


MOUNTING, in the mechanic arts, ſome- 


thing that ſerves to raiſe or ſet off a 
work : thus, the frame and its dependen- 
ces make the mounting of a looking- 
glaſs ; the hilt, the mounting of a ſword ; 
the fuſt, or but, the mounting of a car- 
bine, muſquet, &c. and the mounting of 
a fan, is the ſticks which ſerve. to open 
and ſhut it, N 


Movnrixd, in military affatts, fignifies 


going upon duty : thus, mounting 3 
breach, is running up to it; mounting 


the guard, is going upon guard; and 


mounting the trenches, is going up- 
12 8 en 
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down. 


ours. 
- they mourn fifteen days, during which 


en duty in the trenches: but mounting a 
cannon, mortar, &c. is the ſetting it on + 
its carriage, or the raiſing its mouth. 


MOUREMANSEOY, the north-weſt part 


of ruſſian Lapland, in Europe. 


MOURNERS, an order of penitents in the 


antient chriſtian church, who lay proſtrate 


in the porches of churches, begging the 


prayers of the faithful, as they went in, 


and defiring to do public penance in the 


church. See the article PENITENTS. 


MOURNING, among the antients, was 


expreſſed by very different ſigns, as 


by tearing their cloaths, wearing ſack- 


cloth, laying aſide crowns and the other 


enſigns of honour : thus Plutarch, in his 
- Life of Cato, relates, that from the time 


of his leaving the city with Pompey, he 
neither ſhaved his head, nor, as uſual, 
wore the crown, or garland. A. public 

rief was ſometimes teſtified by a general 
Faſt. Among the Romans, a year of 
mourning was ordained, by law, tor wo- 


men who had loſt their huſbands. In 


public mournings, the ſhops of Rome 
were {hut up; the ſenators laid aſide their 


laticlavian robes ; the conſuls ſat in a 


lower ſeat than uſual ; and the women 
laid afide all their ornaments. The an- 


tients had a remarkable way of, mourn- 
ing for ſoldiers ſlain in battle; the whole 


army attended the funeral ſolemnities, 
with their arms and ſhields turned upſide 
See the article FUNERAL. 

The mournings of the eaſtern nations of 


Indians are much more cloſely followed, 


though of much ſhorter duration than 
After the death of a near relation, 


time they eat nothing but rice and water : 
they are net to chew betle, or to uſe the 


common waſhings ; but are to perform 


acts of charity, ſuch as diſtributing food to 


the poor; and prayers are ſaid, intreating 
the almighty to forgive the ſins of the de- 


ceaſed, and to aſſign him a good place in the 


- other world. On the ſixteenth day, when 
the mourning is ended, they make a ſo- 
lemn feaſt, according to their abilities, 
andi invite to it all their friends and neigh- 


bours. Aſter this they annually, on 


the ſame day, give food to the poor, and 


renew their prayers for the happineſs of 
the dead perſon. 


The colours of the dreſs or habit worn to 


ſignify grief, are different in different 
countries. In Europe, the ordinary co- 
lour for mourning is black; in China, it 
is white, a colour that was the mournin 

of the antient ſpartan and roman ladies; 
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MovusE-TAIL, yaſurus. See the article 


Dor-Moust, ſorex. 
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in Turky, it is blue, or violet; in Egypt, 
yellow ; in Ethiopia, brown; and kings 
and cardinals mourn in purple. Every 
nation and country give a reaſon for their 
wearing the particular colour of their 
mourning : black, which is the privation 
of light, is ſuppoſed to denote the priva- 
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tion of life; white is an emblem of pu- 
rity; yellow is to repreſent, that death 


is the end of all human hopes, becauſe 

this is the colour of leaves when they fall, 

and flowers when they fade; brown de- 

notes the earth, to which the dead return; 

blue is an emblem of the happineſs which 

it is hoped the deceaſed enjoys; and 
purple, or violet, is ſuppoſed to expreſs a 

mixture of ſorrow and hope. 


MOUSE, in zoology, a ſpecies of mus, 


with a long and almoſt naked tail, and 
a white belly. See the article Mus. 


It is common every where in houſes and 
fields. 


MousE-EAR, myoſotis, in botany. See the 


article Myo050TI1s. 


MyosvuRus. 
See SOREX. © 


Sea-MousE, aphrodita. See the article 


APHRODITA. 


MOUSUL, or Mosur, a city of afiatic 


Turky, in the province of Diarbec, or 
Meſopotamia, ſituated on the river Ti- 
ris, oppoſite the place where Nineveh 


ood: eaſt lon. 439, and north lat. 36%/ę.n 
MOUTH, in anatomy, a part of the face, 


conſiſting of the lips, the gums, the in- 
ſides of the cheeks, the palate, the fali- 
val glands, the os hyoides, the uvula, 
and the tonſils, which ſee under their 
Pew articles. 

r. Derham obſerves, that the mouth in 


the ſeveral ſpecies of animals, is nicely 


adapted to the uſes of ſuch a part, and well 
ſiz d and ſhap'd for the formation of ſpeech, 
the gathering and receiving of food, the 
catching of prey, &c. In tome creatures 
it is wide and large, in others little and 
narrow; in ſome it is formed with a deep 
inciſure into the head, for the better 
catching and holding of prey, and more 
eaſy comminution of hard, large, and 
troubleſome food; and in others with 2 
ſhorter incifure, for the gathering and 
holding of herbaceous food. In birds, 
it is neatly ſhaped for piercing the air; 
hard and horny, to ſupply the want of 
teeth ; hooked, in the rapacious kind, to 


catch and hold their prey; long and ſlen- 


der in thoſe that have their food to grope 
for in mooriſh places; and _ and 
| ongs 
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M OX 
long in thoſe that ſearch for it in the 
mud. Nor is the mouth leſs remarkable 
in inſects: in ſome it is forcipated, to 
catch, hold, and tear the prey; in others 
aculeated, to pierce and wound animals 


and ſuck their blood; in others, ſtrongly 


rigid, with jaws and teeth, to gnaw and 
ſcrape out their food, carry burdens, 

perforate the earth, nay the hardeſt 
wood, and even ftones themſelves, for 
houſes and neſts for their young. 


MovuTH' of a horſe, in the manege, ſhould. 


be moderately well cloven ; for when it 
is too large, it is difficult to bit a horſe, 
ſo as that he may not ſwallow it, as the 
horſemen term it; and if he has a ſmall 
mouth, it will be difficult to get the bit 
rightly lodged in it. 
A horſe is ſaid to have a fine, ſenſible, 
tender, light, or loyal mouth, when he is 
ſo ſenſible in that part where the bit is 
laced, as to ohey the leaſt motion of the 
bridle ; ſoa falſe mouth is a mouth that 
is not at all ſenſible, though the parts 
look well, and are well formed ; and a 
mouth is ſaid to be fixed and certain, 
when a horſe does not check or beat up- 
on the hand. See the article HAND. 
MouUTH is uſed in the courts of princes, 


for what relates to their eating and drink - | 


ing : hence officers of the mouth, yeo- 
men of the mouth. | 

Opening and ſbutting the MOUTH of a car- 
dinal. See the article CARDINAL, 

MOUTON p'oRRE, an antient french gold- 
coin, worth about twelve ſols fix de- 
niers : it was firſt truck in the reign of 
St. Louis, and probably took its name 
from the figure of a lamb repreſented on 
one of its ſid es. 

MOXA, a ſort of cotton or downy ſubſtance 
ſeparated from, the leaves'of a ſort of in- 
dian mug-wort ; uſed by the eaſtern na- 
tions for cauterizing in certain parts of the 
body. See the articles Causrics, 
CAUTERIZATION, and CAuTERYT. 
The firſt cauſtic of this kind we find uſed, 
was by Hippocrates and the other antient 
phyſicians, to cauterize parts in pain. 
Some of the moderns wonderfully extol 
cauterization with moxa, as the moſt ef- 
fectual means to cure, and wholly extir- 
pate the gout + but for the art of caute- 
rizing with it, Heiſter thinks it neceſſary 
to obſerve the following particulars, viz. 
in the firſt place, to make a ſmall cone of 
the moxa, about a thumb's breadth long, 
made after the ſame manner as thoſe 
commonly uſed for a ſuffitus; the baſis 
of this cone is to be ſtuck upon the part 
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with gum arabic, or gum tragacanth, 
and its point is then to be fired by a candle, 
or burning coal; by which means not 
only the cone will be gradually conſum- 
ed, but the painful part will be at laſt 

cauterized, and thence the pain of the 
gout will frequently have ſome remiſſion 3 
but if the pains do not entirely vaniſh at 
the firſt, a new cone is to be applied again 
to the part, and the cauterization thus 
continued till the pain ceaſes ; but how- 
ever this procels may have been cried 
up by many of the Europeans, it is at 
preſent quite in diſuſe, on account, that 
beſides the acute pain it cauſes, it is ſre- 

_ quently found to have little or no effect. 


MOYNEAU, or Mol Au, in fortifica- 


tion. See the article MOIN Rau. 
MSCYSLAW, the capital of the palati- 
nate of Mſcyſlaw, in Poland, fituated 
on the frontiers of Muſcovy: eaſt long. 
31% 30“, and north lat. 54? 34. 
MUCILAGE, in pharmacy, is in general 
any viſcid and glutinous liquor. 
For the preparation of the mucilage of 
tragacanth, we muſt have four veſſels, 
either of delft-ware, or common earth, 
varniſhed. Into one of theſe put a dram 
and a half of white gum tragacanth, bruiſ- 
ed; into another put half an ounce of the 
ſeeds of pſyllium ; into another, three 
drams of quince ſeeds; and in the fourth 
ſix drams of the root of marth-mallows, 
well cleanſed, cut into fmall portions and 
bruiſed : upon the gum tragacanth pour 
two ounces and a half of ftrawberry- 
water, and as much of betony-water ; 
then cover the veſſel, and place it over hot 
aſhes, for three or four hours, or till the 
gum is entirely melted and incorporated 
with the water; then the matter is to be 
paſſed through a proper ſearce. 
In preparing the mucilage of flea-wort, 
or pſyllium, pour three ounces of ftraw- 
berry-water, and as much of betony- 
water, on the ſeeds of pſyllium; then 
cover the veſſel, and let the matter ſtand 
in infuſion over warm aſhes, for eight or 
ten hours: after which, boil the infuſion 
gently, and ſtrain it by expreſſion. 
In making a mucilage of quinces, on the 
quince-ſeeds pour two ounces and a half 
of betony-water, and as much of the 
water of ſtrawberries : cover the veſſels, 
and leave the matter in fuſion, for eight or 
ten hours; after which heat the infuſion 
till it is almoſt ready to boil ; then it is 
to be ſtrained by expreſſion. 


MUCILAGE alſo denotes x thick pituitous 


matter, evacuated with the urine, in the 
12 8 2 | ' gravel 
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| MUC 
= gravel and dyſuria. See the 
-- STONE and DysUR1a. | 
Muc alio imports the liquor which 
a ene e ſerves to moiſten the ſiga- 
ments an 
and is ſupplied by the mucilaginous 
glands. See the next article. 
MUCILAGINOUScLAnDs, in anatomy, 
a a very numerous ſet of glands, ſerving 
to ſecrete the mucilage of the joints. See 
* GLanD, and the preceding article. 
Theſe glands are commonly ſituated in 
tze joint after ſuch a manner as to be 
_ "gently ' preſſed, but not deſtroyed by its 
motion; by which means, when there is 
the greateſt neceſſity for the mucilage, 
that is, when the moſt frequent motions 
ure 13 the greateſt quantity of it 
muſt be ſecreted. Theſe glands are ſoft 
and pappy, but not friable; they are 
moſtly of the conglomerate kind: their 
© excretory ducts are long, ard hang looſe 
like ſo many fringes, within the articula- 
ton, which, by its motion and preſſure, 
will prevent obſtructions in the body of 
the gland itſelf, or its excretories, and 
will promote the return of the mucilage, 
When fit to be taken up by the abſorbent 
' veſſels; and at the ſame time the preſſure 
on the excretory ducts hinders a ſuperflu- 
ous excretion, while the fimbriated diſ- 
polition of theſe excretories will not allow 
any of the ſecreted liquor tobe puſhed back 
again by theſe canals towards the glands. 
MUCIL GO, in botany, a name under 
which Micheli has comprized ſome ſpe- 
cies of the mucor. See Mucor, - 
MUC©CARNEOUS, a name whereby 
ſome authors call a fort of abſceſſes, which 
are partly made up of fleſh, and partly 


articles 


; MUCOR, in botany, a genus of muſhrooms, 
being funguſes conſiſting of roundiſh 
little bladders, in Sk are found 
numerous ſeeds, affixed to hair-like re- 

- . ceptacles, 
bladders, 
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glands, which empty themſelves into the 
urethra'; fo 1 851 by their firſt diſco- 
verer, Mr. Cowper, from the tenacity of 
the liquor which they ſeparate. 

The two firſt of theſe are about the big- 
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figure, and a yellowiſh colour, like the 
proſtates ; being on each fide the bulh of 
te cavernous body of the urethra, a little 


from the internal ſurface, next the inner 
membrane or the urethra, into which they 
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cartilages of the articulations; _ 


of a thick mucous matter. . 


paced all over the inſide of the 


MUCOUS cLanDs, in anatomy, three 


- neſs of a french-bean, of a depreſſed oval 


above it. Their excretory ducts ſpring 


ES et 


MAE. 
open a little lower, by two diſtin oriſi- 
ces, juſt below its bending under the oſſa 
pubis, in perinzo, where they difcharge 
a a tranſparent viſcuous liquor. The third 
mucous gland is a ſmall, conglobate, 
yellowiſh gland ' like the former, but 
ſomewhat leſs, ſituated above the angle 
of the flexure of the urethra, under the 
oſſa pubis, in the perinæum, near the 
anus. It has two excretory dutts, which 
enter the urethra obliquely, a quarter of 
an inch below the two former, and dif. 
charges a liquor like them both in colour 
and conſiſtence. 


* * 


Mucovus'FEVER, a term uſed by medical 


writers, to expreſs thoſe fevers, in which 
nature is endeavouring to rid herſelf 
of an abundance of pituitous, mucous, 
and ſerous matter. The catarrhal fevers 
of all ſorts are expreſſed under this deno - 
mination. See CATARRHAL FEVER. 
MUCRO corv1s, in anatomy, the lower 
or pointed end of the heart. See HEART. 
MUCUS, a wucilaginous liquor ſeparated - 
by the mucous glands, and the noſtrils. 
See the articles MUucous GLANDS, No- 
STRIL, and GLAND. 
The mucus of the urethra is a viſcous 
tranſparent liquor, ſerving to line and 
lubricate the part, that the ſeed and the 
urine may ſlip more freely, without either 
adhering to, or lacerating the part, The 
mucus of the noſtrils is a viſcid excre- * 
mentitious humour, ſeparated by its pro- 
per glands, placed in e internal mem- 
brane of thoſe parts, ſerving to mouten, 
lubricate, and defend the poi nerves, 
which being extremely ſoft and naked, 
would, without ſuch proviſion, be ſoon 
ſpotled, | N 
MUER, a town of Germany, in the circle 
of Auſtria, and dutchy of Stiria, ſituated 
on the river Muer, twenty-five miles 
_ north-weſt of Gratz. 5 30 
MER is alſo a river of Germanyy, which 
riſes in Bavaria, and running eaſt thro' 
the dutchy of Stiria, by Muer and Gratz, 
unites with the river Drave, at Legard, 
near Kaniſha, in Hungary, 
MUFFLE, in metallurgy, an arched cover, 
reſiſting the ſtrongeſt, fire, and made to 
be placed over coppels and teſts, in the 
operations of aſſaying, to preſerve them 
from the falling of coals and aſhes into 
them; though, at the ſame time, of ſuch a 
form, as is no hindrance to the action of the 
air and fire on the metal, nor to the inſpec- 
tion of the aſſayer. The muffles may be 
made of any form, providing they have 
theſe conditions; but thoſe uſed with 22 
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pels are commonly made ſemicylindrical ; 
or when greater veſſels are employed, in 
form of a hollow hemiſphere. The muffle 
muſt have holes, that the aſſayer may look 
in; and the fore part of it muſt be always 
quite open, that the air may act better in 
conjunction with the fire, and be inceſ- 
ſantly renewed : the apertures in the muffle 


ſerve alſo for the regimen of the fire, for 
the cold air ruſhing into the larger open- 


ing before, cools the bodies in the veſſel; 
but if ſome coals are put · in it. and its 
aperture before be then ſhut, with a door 
fitted to it, the fire will be increaſed to 
the higheſt degree, much more quickly 
than it can be by the breathing holes of 
the furnace. Another uſe of theſe aper- 
tures is alſo, that the arſenical vapours of 
lead and antimony paſſing through the 


holes in the back part of the muffle, may 


not be offenſive to the aſſayer, who ſtands 
before it. As to the height, length, and 


depth of the muffles, theſe muſt be pro- 


portioned to the ſize and number of the 


veſſels they are intended to cover; and 


care muſt be taken in this, that- all the 


parts of the inner ſurface of theſe veſſels 


be in the reach of the aſſayer's eye. 


The moſt frequent ſize of the muffle is, 


however, four inches high, fix or eight 
long, and four or fix inches broad. The 
ſegments cut off at the baſes, for the leſſer 
holes, muſt be of ſuch a proportion'd height 
that the leaſt veſſels put under, may not 
be in the way of coals or aſhes falling 
into them. Wooden moulds of a pro- 
per ſhape are moſt convenient for the 
making theſe muffles in, and the matter 
for making them, is the ſame with that 
of the german clay-teſts ; that is, either 
of a pure native clay, of a condition to 


bear the fire, which will be known upon 


the trial; or ſueh clay hardened by a 
mixture of the powder of ſtones : and, 
in order to the forming of theſe, the maſs 
muſt be made tolerably ſoft and pliant, 
by kneading it on a flat ſtone; then 
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them well with water : another thin plats 


_ muſt be cut off, for the bottom of the 


muffle. The muffle thus made, let it be 


wetted, and carefully rubbed over, and then 2 


expoſed to the air, and afterwards baked -* 
in a potter's kiln, or aſſayer's oven. 


MUF TI, or Murhrt, the chief of the Ba g 


eccleſiaſtical order, or primate, of the 


muſſulman religion. The authority of the 


mufti is very great in the ottoman em- 
pire; for even the ſultan himſelf, if he 
would preſerve any appearance of reli- 
gion, cannot, without hearing his opi- 
nion, put any perſon to death, or fo 
much as inflict any corporal puniſhment. 
In all actions, eſpecially criminal ones, 


his opinion is required, by giving him a 


ſpread it out evenly into a thin cake, 


ſomewhat longer and broader than you 
intend the 1nuffle to be made; and fo 
thick, that two or more thin plates, of 


about two- lines thick each,” may be cut 
off from it. 


One of thoſe thin plates be · 
ing cut off from the cake, is to be rubbed 


cover with oil or fat, and then laid over 
the mould; then cut out a ſemicircular 


piece from the maſs, of the ſame thick- 


neſs with the former, and lay this on the 
back plane of the mould, joining the edges 


of this plate to thoſe of the tormer, wetting 


writing, in which the caſe is ſtated, un- 
der feigned names; which he ſubſcribes 


with the words, He ſball, or ſhall not be 


puniſhed. Such outward honour is paid 
to the mufti, that the grand ſeignior hime © 
ſelf riſes up to him, and advances Teven 


| ſteps to meet him, when he comes into his 


383 He alone has the honour of 
iſſing the ſultan's left ſhoulder, whilft 
the prime vizier kiſſes only the hem of his 
eee when the grand ſeignior ad- 
reſſes any writing to the mufti, he gives 
him the following titles: To the eſad, 
the wiſeſt of the wiſe; inſtructed in 
all knowledge; the moſt excellent of 
excellents ; abſtaining from things un- 
lawful ; the ſpring of virtue and true 
ſcience ; heir of the prophetic do&rines z 
reſolver of the problems of faith; re- 
vealer of the orthodox articles ; key of 
the treaſures of truth; the light to 
doubtful allegories ; ſtrengthened with 
the grace of the ſupreme legiſlator of 
mankind ; may the moſt high God 
perpetuate thy virtues.” The election 
of the mufti is ſolely in the grand ſeignior, 
who preſents him with a veſt of rich fables, 


Sc. It he is convicted of treaſon, or any - | 


great crime, he is put into a mor- 
tar, kept for that purpoſe in the Seven 
Towers at Conſtantinople, and pounded 
to death. 


MUGGLETONIANS, a religious ſect, 


which aroſe in England, about the year 
1657; ſo denominated from their leader 
Lodowick Muggleton, a journeyman 
taylor, who, with his aſſociate Reeves, 
ſet up for great prophets, pretending, as 
it is laid, to have an abſolute power of 


| ſaving and damning. whom they pleaſed ; 


and giving out, that they were the two 
laſt witneſſes of God, that ſhould appear 
before the end of the world, 1 


MUGIL, 
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25 | | 
*MUGIL, in ichthyology. See MULLET. 
MUG-WORT, in botany, the ſame with 


the artemiſia. See ARTEMISIA. 
Mug-wort has long been famous as an 
uterine and antiſpaſmodic, and a medi- 
eine of great power in all diſeaſes of the 
nerves. It is evidently aperient and ab- 
ſtergent : it promotes the menſes, and 
cleanſes the womb. It is given in de- 
coction, or, much more agreeably, in a 
light infuſion, in the manner of tea. The 
midwives uſe it externally, by boiling it, 
and applying it to the belly, to promote 
the menſtrual diſcharge, or the expulſion 
of the ſecundines. It is by ſome much 
recommended as a cure for the ſciatica, 
and is to hg taken for this purpoſe, either 
in powder, two drams for a doſe; or the 


expreſſed juice drank, an ounce or two, 


twice a day, for ſome months. 
MUID, a large meaſure, in uſe among the 
french, for things dry. The muid is no 
real veſſel uſed as a meaſure, but an eſti- 
mation of ſeveral other meaſures, as the 
ſeptier, mine, minot, buſhel, &c. See 
the article MEASURE. | 

Mu1D is alſo one of the nine caſks, or re- 

gular veſſels uſed in France, to put wine 
and other liquors in. The muid of wine 
is divided into two demi-muids, four 
quarter-muids, and eight half-quarter- 
muids, containing 36 — 

MUL, or Mull, one of the weſtern iſlands 
of Scotland, being part of the ſhire of 
Argyle, and lying to the weſtward of it : 
this iſland is twenty-four miles long, and 
in ſome places as many broad. 

ULL of Cantire, the ſouth cape 
or promontory of the county of Cantire 
or Mul, in the firth of Clyde, on the weft 
of Scotland. * 

Mur, or MULL: ef Galloway, the ſouth 

cape or proniontory of all Scotland, in 

the county Galloway, on the Iriſh ſea. 

MULATTO, a name given in the Indies 
to thoſe who are begotten by a negro 

man on an indian woman, or an indian 
man on a negro woman. 

MULBERRY, zorus, inbotany, a genus 

of the nouoecia-tetrandria claſs of plants, 
having no corolla; the ſtamina are four 
ſubulated erect filaments, longer than the 
cup; there, is no periearpium ; the cup 
is very large, carnoſe, ſucculent, and 
baccated, containing a ſingle ovato-acute 
feed, | 

The leaves of this tree are uſed for feed- 
ing filkworms, for which purpoſe it 
ſhould not be allowed to grow tall, but 
kept in a fort of hedge; and inſtead of 
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MUL. 
| ee, off the leaves ſingly, they ſhould 
be cut off with ſheers, together with the 
' young branches. See SILK Won. 
LCT, a fine of money laid upon a 
man, who has committed ſome fault or 
miſdemeanor. | 
MULDAW, a river of Bohemia, that 
"ariſes on the confines of Auſtria, and, 
running north, through Bohemia, unites 
with the Elbe at Melnick. 
MULDORF, a town of Germany, in the 
circle of Bavaria, ſituated. on the iver 
Inn, forty. miles eaſt of Munich. | 
MULE, in zoology, a mongrel kind of 
quadruped, utually generated betwe#r an 
als and a mate, and fometimes between 
a horſe and a ſhe-afs. The mule is a ſort 
of a monſter, of a middle nature between 
its parents, and therefore incapable of 
propagating.its ſpecies ; ſo careful is na- 
ture to avoid filling the world with mon- 
ſters. Mules are chiefly uſed in coun- 


tries where there are rocky and ſtony - 


roads, as about the Alps, Pyrenees, &c. 
Great numbers of them are kept in theſe 
places; they are uſually black, ſtrong, 
well limbed, and large, being moſtly 
bred out of the fine ſpaniſh mares: the 
mules are ſometimes fifteen or ſixteen 
hands high. No creatures are ſo proper 
for carrying large burdens, and none fo 
ſure-footed. They are much ſtronger 
for draught thin our horſes, and are often 
as thick-ſet as our dray-horſesz and the 
will travel ſeveral months together, wit 
ſix or eight hundred weight upon their 
backs : they are much hardier and 
ſtronger than horſes, and will live and 
work twice the age of a horſe; and 
thoſe mules which are light are fitter for 
riding than horſes, as to the walk and 
trot ; but they are apt to gallop rough. 
MULHAUSEN, a town of Germany, in 
the landgravate of Alſace, fituated on 
the river Ill, forty miles ſouth of Straſ- 
burg. {+ 
MULHAUSEN is alſo a town of Germany, 
in the circle of upper Saxony, and terri- 
tory of Thuringia, ſituated ſixteen miles 
north-weſt of Sax-gotha. 
MULIEBRIA, a term uſed to ſignify the 
privities of women. RE 
MULIER, in law, ſignifies the lawful iſ- 
ſue born in wedlock, though begotten 
before. The mulier is preferred to an 


elder brother born out of matrimony ; as, 
for inſtance, if a man has a ſon by a 
woman before marriage, which iſſue is a 
baſtard, and afterwards marries the mo- 
ther of the baſtard, and they have _— 
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and ſhall be heir of the father, but the 
other can be heir to no perſon. 
article BASTARD. e 
By the civil law, where a man has iſſue 
by a woman, if after that he marries 
her, the iſſue is mulier. 
MULIERTY, ſignifies the condition of a 
mulier, or lawful iſſue. | 
MULLER, or MULLaR, denotes a ſtone 
flat and even at the bottom, but round 
a,: top, uſed for grinding of matters on a 


marbſe. The apothecaries uſe mullers to 


prepare ſome of their teſtaceous powders, 
and painters for their colours, either dry 
or in oil. 


Muller is alſo an inſtrument uſed by the 


glaſs-grinders; being a piece of wood, to 
one end whereof is cemented the glaſs 
to be ground. It is ordinarily about ſix 
inches long, turned round. See the ar- 
ticle GLAS S-GRIN DIN G. i 
MULLERAS, a town of Germany, in 
the circle of Upper Saxony, and mar- 


quiſate of Brandenburg, ſituated thirty- 


eight miles ſouth-eaſt of Berlin. 
MULLET, mugil, in ichthyology, a 
genus of the acanthopterygeous fiſhes, 
the head of which is of a depreſſed 
form in the anterior part, and the body 
oblong and compreſſed. On each fide 
of the head, below the noſtrils, there 
ſtands a'little bone, which is ſerrated on 
its lower part; the eyes are not covered 
with a ſkin 3 and there are teeth on the 
tongue and palate, but none in the jaws 
or fauces; the branchioſtege membrane 
on each ſide contains ſix officles ; theſe 
are, of a crooked figure, and the upper 
one, which is the broadeſt, is covered by 
the .coverings of the gills in ſuch a 
manner, that only five appear. 
MULLET 1s alſo a name for ſeveral ſpecies 
of the trigla. See TRIGLA. 85 
MuLLET, or MOLLET, in heraldry, a 
bearing in form of a flat, or rather of 
the rowel of a ſpur, which it originally 
repreſented. Eby 
The mullet has but five points ; when 


[ann | "MES 1 
fon, this ſecond ſon is mulier and lawful, MULSUM, muLsE, a liquor made of 
See the 


wine and honey, or even of wine and 
water. See HYDROMEL, ' IT 
MULTA, or MuLTuRa ' EPISCOP1, is 
ſaid to be a ſatisfaction antiently made 
to the king by the biſhops, 'in order that 
they might have power to make their 
laſt wills and teſtaments; and have the 
probate of the wills of other men, and 
alſo the granting of adminiſtrations. 
MULTAN, or Moura, a city of hither 
India in Aſia, capital of the province 
of Multan, ſituated on the river Indus, 
eaſt long. 7215, north lat. 30“. | 
MULTANGULAR, a figure, or body, 
which has many angles. 5 
MULTILATERAL, in geometry, is 
applied to thoſe figures which have more 
than four ſides or angles, more uſually 
called polygons. See POLYGON. | 
MULTINOMIAL, or MUuLTI1iNOMIAL 
ROOTS, in mathematics, ſuch roots as 
.are compoſed of many names, parts, or 
members; as a+b+d+c,: &c. See 
the article Ro⸗or. ; ak 
MULTIPLE, multiplex, in arithmetich/:a 
number which comprehends ſome other 
ſeveral times, thus 6 1s a multiple of 2, 
and 12 is a multiple of 6, 4, and 3, com- 
prehending the firſt twice, the ſecond 
thrice, &c. OE DOS: 
MULTIPLE RATIO, or PROPORTION, is 
that which is between multiples. If. the 


leſſer term of the ratio be an aliquot part 


of the greater, the ratio of the greater 
to the leſs is called multiple ; and that of 
the leſs to the greater ſubmultiple. A 
ſubmultiple re, . is that contained in 
the multiple ; thus, the numbers x, 2, 
and 3, are ſubmultiples of 9. Duple, 
triple, &c. ratios, . as alſo ſubduples, 
ſubtriples, &c. are ſo many ſpecies of 
multiple and ſubmultiple ratios. See 
the article RAT 10. eng 
MULTIPLICAND, in arithmetic, one of 
the factors in the rule of multiplication 
being that number which is given to be 


multiplied by another, which is called 1 


the multiplicator, or multiplier. 


there are ſix it is called a ſtar; tho*' others MULTIPLICATION, in general, the 


make this diff-rence, that the mullet is, 
or ought to be always pierced, which a 
ſtar is not. See plate CLXXXI. fig. 2. 
The mullet is uſually the difference or 
diſtinguiſhing mark for the fourth ſon, 
or third brother, or houſe ; though it is 
often borne alone, as coat-armour. 

MULLUS, the ſame with mullet, See the 
article MULLET, 


act of increaſing the number of any 

thing. | 8 
Multiplication, in arithmetic, is a rule 
by which any 22 number may be 
ſpeedily increaſed, according to any pro- 
oſed number of times. | 26h 
Fultplication, which is the fourth rule 
in arithmetic, ſerves inſtead of 'many 
additions; the product of a multiplica- 
i | tion 
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ton being only the repetition of the mul- got by heart, for the ready performance 
tüplicand ſo many times, as there are. of any operation in multiplication: thus 
units in the multiplier. N wee learn, by the table, that 3 times 3 is 
Caſe I. To multiply ſingle numbers by 9); that 3 times 6 is 18, Cc. We have 
one another. | in this table, omitted multiplying with 
All the variety that can happen in this 2, it being ſo very eaſy that any one may 
- caſe is expreſſed in the following table of do it. | | 
multiplication, which muſt, be perfectly 


MULTIPLICATION TABLE. 


3X 3= 9]4X4—=16|5X5=2516x6=36 iz = 


'* 3X4=12[4X5==20|5X6=30|6X7=42 7x8$=56]8X9=72 
$3X5=15]4x6=224|5X7=35]16x8=48|7x9=63'9Xg9=9$1 
'13x6=328][4x7=28|5x8=4o|6Xx9=54 
13X7=2114x8=32;5X9=45 it 
J3X8=24 4892366 — | 
. 


Caſe II. To multiply a compound num- 
ber by a ſingle one. 5 
EKRule. Having placed the multiplier un- 
der the unit's place of the multiplicand ; 
firſt, multiply the unit of the multipli- 
Land by the multiplier ; if their Podad 
be leſs than ten, ſet it down underneath 
its own 7 of units, and proceed to 3 times 2 is 6, which ſet down as before; 
the next figure of the multiplicand : but laſtly, at the place of thouſands, ſay 3 
If their 3 be above ten, or tens, times 3 is 9, which being ſet down 
then ſet own the overplus only, or odd underneath its own place, the opera- 
figure, as in addition, and carry the, tion is finiſhed, and the true product 
* fazd = - _ in _—_ = you have is 9639. wit OP 
multiplied the next re of the mul- - x. 
* with the multiplier: then, to CR bv wang 2. png compound 
their product add the ten or tens beared b 3 
in mind, ſetting down the overplus of Rule. Place every number reſpectively 
their ſum above the tens, as before; and under its own kind: multiply each 
ſo proceed in that manner until all the a dre of the multiplicand by each figure 
figures of the multiplicand are multiplied of the multiplier as before; and obſerve 
with the multiplier. to ſet the firſt figure of each reſpective 
© Example. ' Suppoſe it were required to product under that figure of the multi- 
multiply 3213 by 3. 


For, beginning at the unit's place 3, fay 
3 times 3 is 9, which, becauſe it is leſs 
than ten, ſet down underneath its own 
place, and proceed to the next.place of 
tens, ſaying 3 times 1 is 3, which ſet 


the next place, viz. of hundreds, ſay 


plier, by which it was made; laſt] 


3213 Multiplicand. _ be” add the ſeveral products together for the 
©. 3 Multiplier. | _ _ whole product. „ 
9639 


. 


Example 1. Let it be required to multiply 78094 by 7563. 
The operation. 78094 Multiplicand. 
on 7563 Multiplier. 1 Sos 

234282 The firſt particular product with 3. 
463564 The ſecond particular product with 60 
390470 The third particular product with 500. 
546658 The fourth particular product with 700. 
590624922 The total, or true product required. 


When there is a — or cyphers to lar products are added together; then 
the right hand, either of the multipli- to their ſum annex ſo many cyphers as 
_ or 4 — to both, — _ there are in either or both the factors, 
e, multiply the figures as before, as in the following examples. 
neglecting the cyphers until the particy- | n 
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Tir it be requires multiply y any F nomblr 
by 10, 100, 1000, 10, ft, it is 
only nog the:cyphers of the multi- 
plier to the ox. the. mujgplicand . 
and the Werk Is done;: thus 
5780, 578 


a quantity be multiplied by the com- 
ponent rts of the 2 the pro- 
duct will be the ſame as 1 


245: by 7 "nd. the product 
ſame as if 245 wag, multipli i 


| I 
that is 5 J 1. 1515210 4111 rt 10 et ” 1 
* che r f ef multi Hontlon 
þ e E 
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| be. votes the nititipficand'; or divi 
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Goſs Wb TEIA No, "eh chere alle 
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. woe — eee es. hil- 
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GLASS, in; \optics;-one 
Nd, APPOAF: eee * 
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1 10 05 2 ber, 70 e e Tom produce: em Point Ae e £0 as 
$3709 ful 2d 4 ahh Gat 1018 10 ener 5 rom every: ſurface in a 
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% 13 1 a q 2 Eo bans, thoſe ch 
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— 5 64 | eas 18 ſeed is ine bled a bear's- 
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= of ſafturs'that produce powers are ca ed * 8 A 
_ an, aflemblage, or col. 
nee v9. or 1 3 thus 2 is the 5 of a 1 ee diſtinct 
i ——N li 2 1 7 k the ſame perſons or So thus, we. ſay; a mul- 
4 e — — e - ' titude of men, of horſes, of trees, Gc. 
e N = a % 4 rn 5 3 9. 80 or individuals; that make : 
Soria egg aft Wi tul- e eee = 

compound quantities ut to let the . 

_ OT fign 6 Malt — „that whether, they, are really. ſeparated 


d 
| „e beta een them, d drawing u ae Ger ae one another, or, only e 6; 


the i imagination. 


ene df the compound factors. Thus MULVIA, a river of Barba 5 Afries, 
MOB FLT 39 8 preſſeg a. product of which 4 in the pda of Atlas, 
a 45 multiplied and divides the empire of Morocco from 
Mugt; PL 9871505 7 Rik. oy SURDS. * the kingdom of  Algiers,. and then falls 
NUL T. FI AT OR, or Ae ro into the Mediterranean, welt of Mar- 
in arithhmetic, a 1 number multip| ying ano ſalqu ver. 
ther cafe the multiplicand: See Mol- MUM, a kind of matt. . much drank 
UIC AN D and MULTIPLIC . in Germany ; ; and chiefly brought from 
—_ larger number is generally made the „ Which is the plate of molt 
e and is placed and the © ng * making it. The recen of brew- 
II 5 . NEL FR e ing 
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ſation! 
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houſe of that rity,” is 5 eee 
Lxty- three Ata of. Water that 
been böfled till « one: third art. is, us 
fined; and brew it with feyen bade 
of wheaten-milt; ong buſhel" "of oat-malt,. 
and one bufhef of 1 beans ; -when 
it is tunned, the" >ſhead "muſt, got be 


filled too full'at OT as [oon as it be. 


Sins to work, put 1 to ! it three , pounds 

of the inner rind of fir; one pound: of 
the tops 'of fir and beach; three hand- 
fuls of carduus denecktctul; 4 andful 


or two of the flowers of rofa ſolis'; 420d 


hurnet, betony, marjoram, avens, penny - 
royal, and wild thy me, of each a hang- 
and a half; of 'elder-flowers, Wo 


IRandfüls cr mere ; ſeeds of curdamum 


bruiſed, thirty qunces; barberries brui 


one ounce; when the liquor has worked | 
u white, ot the herbs and ſeeds" into 


the veſſel; ; and, after they are added, let 
it work over as little as *poſſible 3, then 
All” it up: laſtly, when it 18 ſtopped, put 
into the hogſhead'ten new. laid eggs un- 
broken; ftop it up cloſe, and drink it at 
two years end. Our *engliſh. 'brewets, . 
inſtead of the inner rind of fir, uſe car- 
damum, ginger, and faffafras; and allo 
add elecamp ane, _madder, and) L 
ſanders. ©" ” 


Mum, on ray, imported, pays for 07 


barrel, 11. 58. 
MUMMY; a body embalmed or Uried, in- 


the manner üſed b y the antient 7 171 


or the compoſitiot with which It is em 
belmed. Threat two nde badles 
denominated mummies: The firſt are 
only vircaſes arte by the” heat of the 
ſun, and by tht means kept from pvtte-, 
tele are frequently fou in 
tlie fands of Libya, Some imagine, tflat 
cheſe are the bodies of "deceaſed; people © | 
buried there on purpoſe to Keep" them 
intire without embalming ; others think 
they are tie carcaſſes of travellers; who 
have been overwhelmed by the clonds'of 
land raiſecd by the” Hurricanes frequ ent 
in thoſe defarts.” The ſecond kind of 
mummies are bodtes taken out of the 
catacombs, Hear Cairo, in which the 
Egyptians depoſited” their dead after 
embalming. For a further account 
of mummies, and tlie manner of em: 
balming dead bodies, los” the article 
EAuBATLMUIN oT 
We have two different fwbRatices fe; 
ſerved for medicinaF uſe under the name 
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5 Ng ſomething, i 5 your | and to cover 
quench the mixtyre in time, which 
to Ae l 0 * e e 

pill all 855 us d vol 6p e Parts be 
evapo Fate 1 2 N little common 
ad ded 97 and lthe.compoltion 

| or. U 

l EM its. being ff in 
100 Pieces of. the Woche of trees, in 
4 following, manner: melt it, and 
55 let, It; cool a little, dip i in the two 
9055 e den of rovh one after ano- 
n, water, and plant 
down- 
55 NEST appear a 
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an epithet wick 
the mus. and pri, — .of roman citi- 
Dh Thus the municipal cities were 
thaſe whole. jnbabjcapty ers capable af 
enjoying civil offices in the gity of Rome: 
theſ e cities, however, according to Ma- 
riana, had fewer privileges than the co- 
onies: they had no. mie rages or votes at 
Rome ; but were left to he governed hy 
agiſtr ates. Some 
few 2 cities, however, obtained 
cd ges.. 

Nantes, among us, is applied to the 
oe that obtain in any particular city or 
. province. Ang thoſe are:calJetl municipal 

officers hg are elected to defend the 1 1 
tereſt of cities, to. maintain their rights 
fa privileges, and to preſarve order and 
armony among the UF. Such 3s 
 mayars, fect, conſuls, &c.. 
MUNIMENT'S, or, Miyaments, the 
. writings relating to a. perſon's. inheri- 
_ tance, by whic he i is enabled to deſend 
his title to his eſtate : or, in a more ge- 
50 70 ſenſe, all manner, of evidences, 
uch as charters, ſeo fments, rejeaſts, &c. 
IMEN:T. HOVE; a little; ſtyong 
bs in à cathedral, college, or univer- 
tity, ind or Ke pins the, ſez, char- 
ders, f ſuch 8 . — college, &c. 

INION: alhy archi tecture, are the ſhort, 

uprig : pd or bars which divide the 

ſeve hits in a window. frame. 
W the proviſions with which 

à place is fornil! d in order for defence; 

ox that which follows a camp for its 

ſubſiſtance. See AMMUNITION. 
 MyniTion SHIPS,' are. thaſe that haue 

ſtores on board in order to. ſupply Aft 
of men of war at In an eng 
ment, all the munition ſhips, and vis 

., alters attending the fleet, take their kh. 
tions in the rear of all the reſt; they are 
not to engage in the fight, but to attend 
„ e as are ſant them by the 


Admiral. 
F< 8575 the capital of the. biſhoprie 
„ol the farge. name, and of the circle of 
Weſtphalia, ſituated on the .river Aa 
eaſt long. 79 16/, north lat. 5a“. 
Nane TER, is alſo a town, of Germany, in 
he Landgraviate of. Alſatia, ſubjedb to 
,"Fraigez eat long, 7? amen let. 48 8. 


Uns TR 


MUR 


many, in the circle of the Jower Rhine, 
and elefgrate ef Tiers : "eniſt Jong. 
, 9%, :north-lars 5e * WY 8 10 
MUNSTERBERG,: the pd gf bake 
dutchy-of the ſame name in — aſt 
long. 26 4%, north lat. ge e Cry 
MUPH TI. See. che article Mu Te, | 
MURMAGE, a toll taken f every bert or 
horſe domus den into'a a city, for re- 
pairing the walls. 40. 
MURAL, in general, any Sing velonging 
to a wall,” which the la ins call murus. 
MURAL ARCH 


ridian, for fixing a large quadrant, ſex - 
tant, or other laſtrument, in order to 
obferve the meridian altitudes . the 
heavenly Bodies. 

MUR AL C8 OWN, *See the article Gown. 

MURCIA, the cupital of che province of 
the ſame name i Spain : : welt” long. 4 

12, north lat; 386“. 

MU RDDR; or MR THEN , in un ia the 
wilful and felonious Fling, a” geen 
from premeditated malice ; provie ded the 

party wounded or erk burr, die 
within a year and a day after the ſa& was 
committeck. See SE-DERENDENDO. 

It is malice, and not the bare Killing 
that (conſtitutes the crime of murder, 
Which is either expreſſed or implied ; ex- 
preſſed, when i it is 'proved that there was 
Jomo ill-will, or grudge, be! orethekilling, 
anch char e 
mind, and a formed dehgn of dbir it: 
and implied, [where a perfon, kills ano- 


i her 1 ; having nothing tõ defend 
A. 8 


- Himſelf,: as going along a ſtreet, over 


a ſieſd, Shi like.” * Ther murder which : 


is perpetrated through a direct pu 


Lain, is ſaic᷑ to be of expreſs malice; and 
ſuch as happens in the execution of an 


illegal action, that was princjpally de- 


ſi'gned for ſome other purpoſe, and not 
manifeſted in its nature to do à perfonal 
Injury to him who is kifled, is moſt pro- 


perly malice implied. Where a perſon 


voluntarily commits any violent ar cruel 
act, which is attended with death, in the 
| eye-of the1aw he is looked upon as doing 
it out of malice aforetho: 


another, i 


| ſuch a manner, 
apparent d 


though chere js no otfier proof that he 


intended to Kill him. Where a in 


declares a reſolution to kill the firit man 


L 21596 ]] 


MUNSTER MEINEBET, a town of Ger. de meets, and doe kill Him , 


is. a wall; or walled arch, 
placed exactiy in che plane of the me- 


s dont with a ſedate 


rpoſe to 
do ſome perſonal lerer to Ve perſon * 


t; as where 
- man in cool blood ma £5 nn. beats 


of waver ral | 
dies: this is murder by expreſs; ke 


NMUN 
murder; Ufe in this My jb 


implied ie MM both oa M 

two or mere perfons aſſemble to Metz 5a 

order ty c mint forme. untawfy hs A and 

one of them 00 chance, kills another ; 

this is Tac m all that are prefent 3 

er 5 N are conſtrued to a 
C1 


they are in the ame ho 


Hough i in another room ; or F in the 


Km park ON, they are half. a mile 
Where p oifen is 5: Au in W to Eil 2 
p Kull perfon, and another accident- 
Ally takes it, and dies, it i is murder in the 
' perſon Who lald the poiſon. See the ar- 
| Bale _ of af ES * 

By a late ad, all perſons found guilty of 
e murder, i to he NN. ihr | 
1 next but ne after ſentence paſſed, 

nlefs' that day happens to be a Sunday 
N * in that cate, they are to be bee Ml 
ha the Monday following. 'The judge 
wy direct the body to be AT in chains, 
be delivered” to the ſurgeons, in 
1 to its being difſeRed apd anato- 
mige; but in no caſe whatlqever is it to 
be rutivd, till after it is diſſeQed. _ 
Self My8DER.  $ee the article 8vici0 
LURDERERS, or IURDERING PIEC. 35 
in à ſhip, are alf pieces of ardnance, 
either of brafs or iron, Which have 
chaubers put in at their hreeches. They 
are uſed. at the bulk- heads 8 the fore- 
cate, Half. deck, or ſteer in order 
to clear the deck, on the u being 
© boarded by an enemy. 
MURFENGERS, two officers of great an- 
tiquity in the city of Cheſter, annually 
'* choſen out of the aldermen, to {ze that 
the walls are kant in repair, and to re- 


mrintenance thereof. 
MYRET, 
Vince of 
Toulouſe. 
MOREX, in mod wins, a.genus. of 
' enivalve ar ſimple (ells, wi : 
25 hinge, formed o* A bin gie! piece, and be- 
ſet with tubercles or ſpines: the mouth 
is large and oblong, and. bas an.expand- 
ed tip, and the clavicle is rough. | 
| The animal, which inhabits this hell, 
is called hinax, or ſnail... See SMALL. 
The clavicle © the mureg is in. me 
ſpecies elevated, in others depreſſed ; and 


town of France, it 


in che pro- 
aſcony, twelve 


the mouth is lometimes dentated, and 
dt others ſmooth. ; N o in ſome i 16 

digitated, in others elate nd in ſome 

laciniated; and the columella is in ſome 


ſmooth, in others rugoſe. 
* Of 


ceive à certain toll and e for the 


uh of 


t any » 
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MUR Lass : MUM 
Of this genus there m of beer, till it be reduced to / a pint and / 
eh el Fly: 1 An KP 8 88 a: half, and give it the beaſt — 4966-ug 
. the ee If TP 01 f Wurex, with while ſaſting: half the praportion will 
"A N bp I; I bs ong cornicles, ſerve for a cow ; they mu be kept warm, 
of legs 3 which ly tg three inches in and take a maſh, of ground malt; drink- 
Lene, and two and a half, in diameter; ing warm water for a week, and ſome- 
its genera err ek a tawny brown, times have boiled oats... 1f ſheepare trou- 
varſegateg with darker f a and the bled with this diſtemper, gi — them a ſew 
ribbed muſic-ſhell, or obſcurely coſtated ſpoonſuls of brine, and then a little tar. 
© murex, with ſtriated zones: it is about MU RRAY, a county of Scotland, bound- 
two inches, long, and near an inch and ed by the German Sea, on the north; 
half in diameter; its ground colour is a by Bamf, on the eaſt; by Mar and 
"whitiſh br "OWN, and it is ſurrounded with dane. „on the ſouth ; and by Inver- 
"three or four elegant zones, formed of nels, on the weſt. | 
"four or five parallel black lines, with MURRE EK, in- heraldry, a hind of. puryſe 
"ſpots of a blackiſh or rediſh colour be- colour. See Sax UuIlNð , 
tween them; relembling very much the Mußknmge or MokRHINE VESSELS, 
lines Th Which muſic is written, with the in antiquity, a kind of porcellain-ware, 
© "marks of crotchets, &c, whence the uſed in cups and vaſes; though ſome 
name. There i is alſo a leſſer mu ſic- hell, will haye them to have been made of a 
Ather more elegant than the former. recious ſtone, of the agate kind. 
MURING, among builders, the. raiſing of There were alſo murrhine. veſſels, made 


«walls. "See the article WALL... 5 at Dioſpolis, in Egypt; Which was a 
TA, ALIMENTARY SALT, in natural kiad of glaſs-ware, made. in imiitation 
ary? See the article SALT, ot the true ſort, brought from India. 


MURO, a town of Italy, in the kingdom MURTHER, or MusDer. SeeMurpzs. 
of . fi ixty miles ſouth eaſt ot the MURTHE ING. PIECES, Or, MURDER- 
Naples, | zs, See the article MURDERERs... 
„An AIR or Gags! LE, a contagious MURVCUZA, in botany, a ſpecies of 
N among cattle, principally. cauſed paſſiflora. Sea PaS$IFLORA, | 
by a hot dry ſeaſon, or rather by a Ms, in zoology, a genus, of quadrupeds, 
neral putr efaQtion of the air, which be of. the order ot the agriæ, the characters 
gets an inflammation of the blood, and of which are thele : , the ſore · teeth are 

a ſwelling in the throat, that ſoon proves acute, and there are no canine teeth 
„Ae; and js communicated from one at all the feet are vided, and 1 a 
to another, though it generally goes no naked. 

Farther than to thoſe of the lame kind. Of this genus 8 are a roat many 
"VEE 1 of this diſeaſe are a hang- ſpecies, known by diſtin engliſh names; 

V ing on and ſwe ing 'of the head, as the rat, moue, dor- mouſe, or ſorex, 

Abündance of gum ! 10 Jes; "rattling -.citille, agutis, uinea· pig, Cc. See the 

in the throat, x; ſhort!breath], palpitation article Rar, Mousk, Sc. 

- at tlie heart; dagger ng, Bot breath, and MUSA, the PLANTAIN, TREE, in botany, 
a ſhiging tongue. a genus of the polygamia clats of plants, 
In order to" prevent Yhis di ſeas, t the cattle * the flower of which conliſts of two petals; 
' ſhonld Aa, cool in ſummer, bave plenty one of which is erect, and r 

. of good water; all carrion mould, be . five. indentings at the edge; and 75 
ſpeedily buried, and“ as the feeding F other is hollow, ſhorter, and gedtarife- 
cattle i in wet places, on rotten graſs and rous: the ſtamina are ſix ; and the fruit 
hay, often accaſions this diſcaſe, dry and an oblong, triquetrous, berry. 

foevet fodder ſhould be given them, be N the FLY, in zoology. See FLY. a 

following receipt is much recommended MUSC E VOLITANTES, certain dark 
for the cure of this diſcale in black ſpots, ſeen by many people on looking 

-— cattle: Take diapente, a quarter of an at the Ry, a candle, ar other bright 
ounce; dialthæa or marſhmallows, on- | object.; lo called, from, their, relembling 

don treacle; mithridate and rhubarb of flies. See the article ExB. 
each the quantity of 1 2 nut; j f ſa ron, MUSCADINE, a rich kind, of wine, of 
a ſmall quantity; Wormyood, and red the growth of Provence and Languedoc, 
"age, of each an handful; ang two cloves in France, See the article WINE. 


© of garlick ; 0 all togetk er Pu, two pints ie e in e 4s n, 
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common membraiſ®q dee gmot | 
| tofti uaribus 
ans z ſome ſtreight, others oblique, 


„Aitecti 


. whites are called tendons ; whereof that 
maiked is the right, and he; left. 
Fig: J. ibid repreſents! a imple: muſcle 


opened, | to.thew,, the internal ſeries, 'of 


Heſhy! fibres z ;and figs A exhibits a ſeRtion 
ola regular, compound muſele, ſhevring 
the arrangement of fibres in ench belly. 
That extremity where the muſcle ariſes, 
is callediitꝭ head, oaput; or its beginning, 
origin, or ß xxd point: and jts ather ex- 
tremityferend, 15;caledits tail, move - 
- able point, nd oſten its tendon gj and, 
finally, if this be broad and membranaus, 
11. is galleg an apgneuroſi4.. 1 0 2 L 
In many gf the muſeles, both the ex- 
tremities ae moveable; in theſe, that 
art which of the two is leaſt moveable, 
is always called the head, and, the more 
movraple part the tail. This hüwever, 
cannot de gone univerſally ſinee there 
, are cales in which,thatextremity..of a 
muſcle, vhieh was before” the moveable 
point, becomes. the, fixed! pointz and! 
Dice wehen as In the ſerrati antici, and 
: ſome. of the muſcles of the abdomen; not 
* : WOE 6? 
lon of t$6/Mx& SC Es; This:onffts-in- 


4 
* 
oo 


eit toſraiſe up and ſuſtam a Weight 
f 01 finty dre 
„Others have demonſtrated; from hydro- 

that very Crialb quan- 


10 Phyfiolognc 221 Borrhawvt's Laſtitutes 
Z * 3 25 B 1 N 


MiVjS ts MUS 
te corltraMion of its belly, "aſter-what- 


ever manner that is done i byſthis means 
its ettremities “ apprbach toward "each 

5 : other ;;- und, by this means abſo, the 
part imwhich the end of we bruſele is 
inſerted, moves às if it werb drawn by a 
cord. Schelhammer is of opinion; that 


this cchtractioſ of the belly of the muſple 


s effected by a corrugatiot of the fibres, 

in the ſame manner as we ſee lan earth- 
worm ſnorten and contract itſelt. by cor - 
rugating its aſkin, c. Morgagui, on 
the other hand; alledges that, in order 


to understand the power of motionbin 


. miſcie; we ought to attend toe Wal- 
1 ls experiments by which it is e vidently 
proved; thut the ſmalleſt forte ĩimaginudble 


Lief theonirpedriven througheh cylindric 


la tuhs inte a bladder, wällß by Aiſtendin 


4 


-Sitshidth un ſhôortening its longth, cauſe 


Wy 


| pounds Font: £9 tarts: 


vuſtatical / printi 
-1 tity of a fluid, directed through a ſmall 
+ »Eylindric: tube \placed: in f f a 
larger baſe, and already filled witt5be 
able, in the ſame manner, to move und 
„ raiſe up a large weight; om whenee 
they conelude: that the belly of a mufcle 
ſwells in the time of its contraction orte - 
-: tion; -andicthatithis intumeſcence may, 
© nay and muſt;\have:veryigreat-effects; 

:- Ontheiothet- hand; there ate, among the 
lateſt artlanoiticelebrated/ writers, ſome 


Who affirn that ahe belly of a muſcle does 
not ſwelb ob becme diflended at all in 


the time of its oqntraction. But it Wh 


de well ſays Heister, if the aſſerrentt -f 
this opinion would, while they fort 
draw up the under jaw to the upper, 


Hay two or three of their fingers upon 
either the tem or maſſeter muscle; 


for, in this cale, they would ſeb the moſt 
evident of all conviction, that While 


thele muſcles act; their bellgjes are inwe - 


alityidiſtended, and rendered firmer Or 


letethem only, wen the hand is pläred 


in a | er lituation, forcibly draw the - 
thumbtoward the firſt finger) and then 


they may both ſee and tee}; that the 


miuſcle betireen dhe thumb andthe index 


no ſwells, orvist diftended/in its middle as 
the action of drawing the thumb is per- 


.- formed” Phe reader who Would enter 
more deeply: into this difquifitiong may 
conſult Borelli de Motu aninalium 1 


-- BernouWi de Motu muſeut . Berger” 
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NMI 

chap. of muſeular motion? and Mead's 
Introduction t0-GCowper's:Myographia. 

Among the muſcles, there are different 

ones that conſpire in the ſame action, 

- amt ſo perſorm the ſame motion as aſſo · 


ceisgtęs: ſuch ave the Riexors/or extenſors 


ef the arm, and the hike! hence. theſe, 
aud ſuch others as cònſpire in the ſame 
manner to the ſame action, are called by 
authors ſocii and congene nes... 
When, on the: athet hand, ur regard 
theicontrary/actiens a dertain muteles, 
as the extenſore of any part which act 
quite contrarily to thdflexorsg e theſe are 
called aſtagoniſt tele; in this caſe 
both the kinds acting together; render 
the limbs rigid of immtenble: thus ꝗc- 
tion of the muſcles is cued motus toni - 
cus. It is alſo-obſetvatile;; that feveral 
al the muſeles, d onſ dener m glꝶiancꝭ le- 
_ patately, perform other kinds>ot-motions 
ſides thoſe aſcyibed ta them in-vegard to 


. the whole pam thus the maſtoide muldle, 


tho rectus major capitis, &c. when the 
”,aft on both ſides, bond the head for- 
Wards ; but when on one fide; the 

dra the head obliquely downwards, and 
to one ſide. Hence from the diwerſity of 
the muſcles, which act either alone or 
conjunctly with their aſſociates, or with 

others, there ariſe ſeveral intermediate 


. motions; qume different from the prima- 


ones, and ſueh as have not hitherto 
been ſufficiently obſerut d. This does 
not only happen im regard to the maſeles 
of the head tlie flexors and extenſors, 
and the like, but to ſeveral others; and 
particularly to thoſe of the eyes, the lips, 


the jaws, the tongue, the neck, the ab- 


domeny - the arm, the carpus, Ec. 
Theſe we are carefully to attend to, and 
explain to ourſelves, by what particular 


muſcles, atting atindtly, they are per- 


formed-; otherwiſe we ſhall never be able 
to underſtand the various and wonderful 
motions of the parts: Winflow, in his 
excellent obſetvntions on the aòtions of 
the muſcles, publiſhed in the Memoirs of 
the Paris - Academy, obſerves, among 


of the motions of the muſcular parts are 
not owing to the ſuppoſed contraction, 

butt to the relaxation of the muſcles on 
the oppoſite ſide. | 206 | 


Inſertion and: force of. the Mvscurs. - 


The all-wiſe author of nature has fur- 


niſhed animals with limbs, moveable 


4 
: 
. 
* 
\ 2 
* 
1 9 
* 
” ” 
Li 


about the; joints by nicads of muſcular 


+ 


{ 2160 } 


ellevthebone:A Beaver be 


S thtiſfructore of a Wieſe being fire 


corte, imſorted near the joint or center of 


MUS 


motion g. the great wildem ef which con- 


trivance will appear; frem ſupphſing the 
inſertion to bene (plate . l fig 
20 noar'the: wriſt NJ the muſele DE bein 
eitheriooſe and ſepavate front the bones 
DAB, or bound .down'ity'it hy fome 
ligament or ſaſpia- Riener of which 
t be turned u 
AIviteg te the munktion XH, unleſs the 
uiuſcie: D N be/contrafted (or Mr tefled to 
d Mi sich would - not lo be trouble- 
ſome but even impoſſible It would be 
rouhlefeme becdufe the breadth and 
euthiekntis of the am would be vaſtly in- 
. * ctokfed; ſo as b brevis Big as the 
2:befly. ob an animal. Oni the; other hand, 
that 
le, ſeldom 
Rees bAadith'3" ſuch 


- Itxannbt be cod vt + Hit 
bebe tw or thre 


lann infertzon a8 thats E, Hecht requires 
» dontraction of abdve & fobt and à half, 


za would be altegetherijmpeſſible. Thete- 


}ofore, in fact; wetfihdthe Waffles inſerted 
y nv the! center wf motion, as at I, 


0: abide tag. M e e 
[1 


y In ander*to+cakulate'the' force of any 


muſcle, we ard to ener the bones as 
levers; and then the power or force of 
the mufele will be ab ys to the reſiſtance 
or weight it is capable of Faifitig, as the 
greater diſtance of the welght from the 
center of motion is t- the leſſer diſtance 
of the per,. Here; it being found by 
_ experiments; that rohüſt ydung man is 
able to ſuſpend a weight R (ibid. fig. 3.) 


. equal to twemy- eight peunds, when' the 
Arm is extended in la ſupine and horizon- 


tal ſituation, we hade this proportibn, 

ig the force ef the muſcie ID is to the 

_ weight R, 2815, as the diſtance BC 
is to the diſtanse IC. But it is found, 
-that BC, che length of the cfibit and 

hand, ig more than _— times greater 

than LC, the diſtance of the muſclè from 
tho center of miotion. Therefore the 
force of the mufsle ID, miſt be more 
thay twenty times greater thin the 


| Ro R, or ne thi 2 f N 20 2 
N <7 560 7 ; 3 : 
other curious things, that a great man 


Again, to find the fore c- the biceps 
and brachisus muſcles exeit, when the 
_ humerus EA (ibid. fig: 4.) is perperidi- 


cular to the horizon, we Are firſt to con- 


© fiddey' what weight a mum is capable of 
faſtalning in this poſturs' dig. R=" 416. 
and- hegt the quantity of- the diſtances 
CB, GI. which in cs cate are as 16 
to 1. Therefere the "forte of theſe 
muletes is to dhe weigke -R 35 lb. » 
— the 


mos 
7 ? "the Ses Cc B= 18 is. to the diifice 


of the forte is e ual to 560 0, "as 
: e eee 2 Ke 
e Bit what appears moſt "Gronlierfi ib che 
h Forceof the miiſeles 'that move the 2 * | 
p "Jaw; which, Wien taken alregether,' 
* Ha in a man. exceed the Weit 9 5 
10 nd yet” 1 tze 4 Gal. 18 1 
„ | ty mz five do 8 Votes 38 
be e 35 15 fo ſg is vet upefior, 
ad "Yo ds kö break arge e Wi 
n- tice daily in. their feedin 
he The m otions of the fed. e ww 
d, f the nile Ae ik „ of. 7 - 

on our will & 4 EW, 


"yohuatary, © TR: er are 
mal, the tb natural Mmotigne. 25 


are of a miked kind, pal rt! 


animal: 
N 


ofe 
255 40908 An 0 Hoy 
have takes | in a n the bi f d 
"In Þ art from t _cerebel fam. A 
pale can yo Jon er act when its e 
4 cither cut, al Undef or tied up, ſo 
the 


artery for from thi 
end * others on, Tiving animals, i it 
appears, that on cüttin, or tying u t e 
 aitery,, the muſcle, in the ſame manger 
. loſes its whole power 'of Fahr, as af 17 
nerve had gen cut or tied ij 


Muscrks. The myſcſes gen rally 
ceive their names from their 775 
mavea le points, conſointly; i ſometimes 
from the fixed, point only ; : and_ 
times, only from the moveable. point : 
ſome of them allo ? are, MOBIL ff 
their uſes z and. ſome. 155 their fi iglize, 
or reler blance to cher things : And, 
\ ingly, ome, from their Re, htuation, 
a other 198515 5 as will appear 1 in. dur 
wiptian © 0. each of kein under its 
5 article. 
£5 ta the number of the fates! in { 
human body, aut lors are Hansen II. 
agreed abqut 1 it: however, t they 


dred ; the principal ones whereol, a are 
preſented in two plates 3 thoſe conjpi- 
cuons in the fore-part of the human 
body, being expreſſed A | INN . 
g. F, where, 1, 1. are the frontal , 
muſcles; 2. 2. the orbiculares palpebra- 
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© the matcati 


— 
e 1 46.365 1 

: leni; by £ nts part 
_ nally, the motidnb road of the OY 
tary - actions, cee 


0 "of the delt 


rtly natural Thoſe muld 
kg prongs is vol, ly 
I from the brain r fpitjal fn tow : 
ay which 8 eit l 5155 
eee haye th heir erves fr the ce 
e and 0 otidh is 


ame «bidfiite dependence" it Has dn Its = 
experiments. *of © 


3  Ipternal Pak. 


ames, "number, "nd di Alindtion of. "the . 
pF = 


lome-_ 


_ tuply, ſays Heiſter, more than ye. . | 
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i callb abuts 6 pk Age 4 
the place; Ae ede Pe 
ralis unite, in ker fv Hh Go le 
1 05 207 I 14des ; 
"kx, the 570 in me ca: ns, here the 
© palmaris ongus paſt es ehrqugh'a 4 Uing in 
„the annular; Igament ; 25.4 nat rkable 
union . Je tendons of the extent 91s * 
"the three lat Hug ers 3 23,235 alte 
. duQtions' of the rito e ;W ich, 
e the muſt les 6 the'"abg bdomen 
at the. ws " delcs nd. 90 the 1 
24. 24. th E {os 1e 1 ies ten 10 
ſechſiß 


di 
* noliy61i! 5 1 10 


i {cles wht 
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of lle lärte 1 ind 3 

a voſſis are Cp Er d, 110 Web anterior ha 

1 e a, jut! under th 
Enee; 4 572 : the. tend ons: F the eie 
ſors of the, toes, Which a are, Rede, by a 
ligament, a at the ancle, as ; appears'or on Pon 

; ſides: 1 * the e 1 fr, internally, 

| repreſen ed, 567 


3 i 3 a7 


. 4 
exor e 2 | 
1 7 oralis , 2 5 4 tuiceps IG ch- 
* 1.1 n. the "aſh jos 28 and 10. 15 bi- 
1 on [3 Seit nude, Accor ing to Lan- 
11's exp Alon; 29, part of. che t triceps 
extenſor on the left fide; ' 30. the iceps 
on the right nde; 3.x. the br achizus i in- 
ternus; 3% the angoneus ; 33, the prp- 
Tee rotundus ; 34. 34. The ſupinator 
ong is; 18: 35. the xadlus externus, A- 
cording to Lanciſi; 36. the extenip r 

carpi ulnaris; 37.37 the . i 

 ternus,.; according, to Lanciſi; 5th 

„ radius inge according to. +38; 

..39- the, palmaris with its tendinous ex- 
Panſipn z, 40 110 0 the tendons of the 
muſcles of the t mb 41, the tendon of 
Ihe adduttor pollicis; 3 42. the extenſor - 
12 U magnus 
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* apiſis; 51 the ex 8 52. 


Musct.e, mytulus, 


Mw 8 


| agnus Ag 43» 3. Ugamentum 
Karpi; 1 4414 £ ces ene ons of the iliaci 
- Intern ;, 45+, S pee, 46. one of 
the heads of. the. traceps 5 $7.47 15 
3 femoris on each i 15 48, 48. 
_ yaltus en ternus on each ſide; 49,09. 
internus on cac 50, t ; 


artorius on each hi {i de 3, 53; + part of he 

. origin. of the value exterhus; 54. 54+ 
the. e ;. $5 e fibialis anti- 
s 56. Ra gemnelL,; 57:37 · the ſolzi; 
38 ene Q «chills; 30.59- . to 
ly, the extenior. torum ongus; 
00 1 * e 7 fig mee of 

* the ms 61, the tendons 4 1 e exten · 


..for e We Hue And flex 


Ilicis; tigy the latiſſi- 
2 2 dor on. A PR bye 'B: 3% the inden — 


ti gs. 'of [2 ſertatus, major. 1 
D enam, 


«Ct "MY 
| Yo XXXV. G2. S. repreſents the my- 
. i es of the back paitof the human body; 
Wy ie a. I. Wehe the two mulcles up- 
on, the. occiput, called,” by Evſtachius, 
999% :: the muſculus cucullaris; 
the e . the muſculus 
n 2 the © myſculus . pati- 
entic, or 7 95 lcap bile, roprius ; 6, 
"the rhomboides ; ; "Mook e Ar rticulation 'of 
© clavicle with the ſea Mala on. the right 
Aae ; 8. the deltoides; 7597 the teres mi- 
10. the teres ma 187 11. 11. the 
dale dorſi on eac ide; 12. the 
Slutæus major 3 13. the tee medius; 
34... the muſculus pyrifermis; 15. the 
qu adratus femoris; 16. the biceps fe- 
moris; 17. the ſemimembranoſus ; . 
the membranoſus, according to Lanciſi; 
19.19. the vaſti externi; 
ſtrocnemii; 21. ve "foleus ; 

plantatis. 


22. the 


in natural Witory/'n 
ſhell compoled of two valyes, of an 8 
long figure, and ſhutting cloſe all the 
Way; de valves are both convex, and of 
a ſunilar ſhape: and the ähimal inhabit- 
"Ing it is called a tethys. Seer the article 
'TErHYS. 

Of the numerous ſpecies of muſcles, 
: ſome are of a conic figure; others oblong, 
and equal at both ex! ferhities, called b y 


many tellinz; ſome are Imooth on the 


ſurface, others rough; and, finally, ſome 
are much deeper thin otliers. 

ht of this genus belongs the pinna ma- 
rina, or ovatyv- conic, great ſtriated, and 
.rugo'e ſea-muſcle: it is one of che 
largelt of the biralve ſhells, being fre- 


3 b 
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20. the ga- 


dquen ly two fect long, and near one 


M V8 
droad. The other ſpecie of muſeles are 
numerous, and are called, by authors, 
inn marin, muſculi, and tellinz.,, 
MUSCULAR or MUSCULOUS, in. ana- 
tomy, ſomething, re ating to, or partak- 
ing of the nature. of,. A4 mulele., See the 
e * 
Fon 1 1. je ſubclavia ns, "Ariſe the, muse far 
en of th th e nec 2, which are wee 
* bath 3 in their quimber anc deer 
Why diſtributed through th ie mu [cles c of {be 
ne 
5 There a are alſo muſcular veips of the neck, 
which. are. either ſuperior or in ferior, 


ring alſo, ſrom the fi lavian, Veins. 
e — 1 a "name "Tiyen 


by ſome- to the jungermanis.,. See the 
Ke 1 
MUSCY "botany. Ses the 


088, in 
article Nen. "Nap 
AUSEUM, a name which oris ori zinally üg. 
nißed a part of the pal ace pf Alexandria, 
Which took up at Jeaſt one fourth of that 
_.City.. . 'This quarter was called the Mu- 
ſeum, from its being 0 Aa art for. the 
muſes and the ob IV. of the ſciences. 
Here were lodged. and entertained t' e 
: men of learning, who were divided into 
many companies. or colle (eh, e 
to the ſciences of, which, ey were 
rofeſſors ;.. and to each of theſe 5 or 
8 , colleges was allotted a handſome reve- 
1 nüc. The foundation of this eftabliſh- 
Fon is attributed to Ptolemy Philadel- 
hus, who here placed his: library. 
ence the word muſeum i is now applied 
to any place ſet apart as 4 repoſjtory for 
e that have an immediate relation to 
* theurts, © 
The Muſeum at Oxford, called the aſh- 
molean Muſeum, is a noble pile of 
building, erected at the expence of the 
univerſity, at the weſt end of the theatre, 
at vrhich ſide it has a magnificent portal, 
| ſuſtained by pillars of the corinthian or- 
der. The front, which is to the ſtreet, 
extends about ſixty feet, where” there is 
"this inſcription over the entrance, in gilt 
characters, Muſeum Ajbmoleanum, ſchola 
naturalis Hiſtoriæ, officina chymica. 
It was begun in 1679, and finiſhed in 
168 z when a valuable collection of curioſi- 
ties was preſented to the univer lity by Elias 
Aſhmole, eſqr. which were the fame day 
repoſited there. And ſeyeral acceſſions, 
| have been ſince made to the muſeum; 
among which are hier ogiyphics and other 
egyptian antiquities, an intire mummy, 
roman antiquities, altars, medals, lamps, 
Oc. anda variety of natural e 
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The muſeum af the fats Sir Hang Sloane,  recejved among the. unthinking part ef 
. contains. a noble, apd valuable col. ,manking, yet, by the curious naturaliſts, 
lection of the codfiiony of nature and they are efteened real 


art, and has been, lately purchaſed by 
the public for the benefit of the nation. 


MUSES, certain fabulous divinities Wang 
e 


_— 


- 


ſome, | and 8 
| MY 


x 


the beginning of a poem. 
| that 


8. 4V F406 & 
name of mule they ee for the genius 
of poetry, and all the talents neceſſary for 
a happy execution of what they had un- 


MUSHROOM, fupgus, in botany, 
lo, foliated, lamellate 


dung in which the 
with 5 


the pagans, ſuppaled to preſide over, th 
arts and ſciences; ſor this reaſon it is 


; uſual for the, poets, at the beginning of 


a poem, to invoke. thy ſe goddeſſes to their 
aid. Some reckon the mules,to be no 
more than three, vix. Mneme, Acede, 
and Melete; that is, ne es. 
ing, and meditation; but the moſt an- 

tient authors, and particularly, Homer 

and Heſiod, recken nine; wiz." Cho, 


| which means glory; Futerpe, pleabing ; 


Thalia, flouriſhing, Melpomene, at- 


tracting; Terplichore, rejoicmg.. the 


heart; Erato, the amiable 3- Palyhym- 


nia, a multitude of ſongs; Urania, the 
_ heavenly; and, Calliope, ſweetnels of 


voice, | To Cho,; they attributed the in- 
vention of hiſtory ;, to, Melpomene, tra- 
gedy; to Thalia, comedy; to Euterpe, 
the ule of the Jute; to I erpſichore, the 
harp ; and to Erato, the lyre and lute ; 
to Calliope, heroic verſe; tg; Urania, 
aſtrology ; ang, to Polyhymnia, , che- 
toric. | F 
The muſes are painted young, hand- 
modelt ; agreeadly. dreſſed, 


and crowned with, lower. heir buſi- 
neſs w 


s to celebrate the victories of the 
gods, and to inſpire and aſſiſt the ir : 
hence the cuſtgm of invoking their aid at 

t muſt not, 
however, be imagined, the antient 
poets themſelves ever conſidered the dei- 
ties thus invoked, as divine perſons from 
whom they expected any real, help. 
Their addreſſes to the muſes are mere al- 
legories, and manners of expreſſing them - 


£ 


: five a ſhort deſcri 


plants ;. for, they 
have a regular root, a ſtalk conſiſting of 
ſeveral arrangements of fibres, the inter · 
ſtices of which are filled pp with pare» 
. chymatous ſubſtance, leading, from the 
. rot, to, the hed or umbel, the under- 


ſide of which is full of lamellavor chives, 


every one of which is a regular. pod. or 


_ ſeed- veſſel. If theſe lamellæ are ex- 


,amined in their ſeveral ſtates, the ſeeds in 


them may be eaſffly diſcovered, and are 
always found to be of a ſize and degree 


of maturity proportioned to the ſtate of 


{ the plant: they, have each of them alſo. a 
| Gliquaceous aperture lengthwiſe, the ſcegls 
| usr e to fall through it. 


The plant is eaſily and regularly, fropa- 
gated through theſe, and may not, only 
be rai;ed from ſeed, but like many other 
plants, may be propagated. by rogts 3 
the ſeveral filaments at the rogt producing 


tuhercles, in the manner of the. potatoe ; 
from each of which there will ariſe new 
roots, and a new plant. Hence, like oy r 
vegetables, they are annually propagated 


by the gardeners near London for fale. 


We hall therefore deſcribe the method 
olf cultivating, them; but as there. are 


ſeveral unwholeſome ſorts, we ſhall firſt 
| iption of the true eatable 
inds. Theſe at firſt appear, of a roundiſh 


_ form, like a, button, the upper part of 
Which, as allo the ſtalk, is very white ; 


1 


4 


ſelves poetically, as when they make gods 
of ſleep, of fame, of virtue; and other 


natural and moral thin nder the 


dertaken. B 
Be- 
nus of imperfect plants, eompoted of a 
peckicle, crowned with a broad head, 
convex and ſmooth at the top; and wi 
Joy EI on 
the under fide. e 


Muſhrooms are Y many ſuppoſed to be 
produced from the putrefaction of the 


* 
— 


are jound;; but not- 
tkiis notion is pretty general! y 


tandins 
7 ect e 


* 


vou will often find the earth full q 


„fully gathered, and pre 


e 


but being opened, the under part is of a 
bid felt - 


colour; hut the fleſhy part 
when ee very white: When the e 


are ſuffered ta remain undiſturbed. they 
will grow to a large ſize, and explicate 
themlelves almoſt to a flatneſs, and the 
led part undernea:h will change to a dark 


colour. 


Mr, Miller directs the following method 


of cultivating them. If you have, no 
| beds, of your own that produce them, 


you ſhould look abroad in rich paſtures, 
during the months of Auguſt and Sep- 
tember, till you find omg and then 
opening the ground about their ſpots, 
1 | fin y | f ſmall 
white knobs, which are mech der 
the muſhrooms ; . theſe. ſhou! be .care- 
ſerved dry with 

earth about then. The myſhropm- 
5 ſhould be-mage ;of, dung in which 
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. 
wy 
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dhe 


thefe is good Rore f litter. Theſe beds 
could he mad on d:y ggound, and the 
... nog raps. da fee e abgut = 
foot-thick, two feet and a Ralf broad, 

a e 
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ok 3 e Rick; ther another 
* — pol fön drawing it. . 
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0 warnifh'; the litter“ projet 
taken « off, the fides of che bet raving 
And 4 cohering bf. Fghrrich earth ſnbuld 
pe laid der the'bed 5 Uf on this the fir! , 
rxotdts or off ſets of che tufhrobrys: old 
be Put, ptazing then the or three inches 
mier ;(then gently cover them about 
Haff an inch thick with'the' fanie Hghit 
eat 10 85 again put on the toverin po 
T1070 1 Phe” Arbat y in manatih 
des bel, is that of, Keeping them 
1 ratute of moi ute. Bye 
rooms may be proqueet' all 
"the Jean; (and witty the” becks are Vie 
32 ed, the furface wich contains“ the 
ilk and roots of tlie iritfhtoortts, mould 
be 0 bye in a dry] ace för a freſh Wp- 
|Fthe pr. er Ae bf hy 
» ie, is One df 'the faven 1 com- 
nionty edhelt Jiberat;* and cbm * 
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ef) 1 etic, Tanach retort time And 
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ot Met 
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iples* out of which the 
4 erive 


& wee al to 
i 41 _ or rn s in the re | 
RE to muff ic wo bfe are 58 00 

2 Frſt; a. 5 5 ordered, and va- 

2 put tog they; in fücdemon and Con- 
ſoance, 0 as ta Anse r tie end. And 


' this what we cet the Alt of ompoſi- 
_> 1 TR is property the, pras ical part 


Sonne 400 a third prägen, wiz. th Kö s 


leck f inttraments; but 48 1487 en 
oget8er on rü felt, Anck is 55 
i ation and exp en bf it, t 


i es an Ane de oro and 
3 nid S'no ts or diviſion of the 


Fi & wrath Whit is ths bentempla. 
tire Patt, divides i cf into two ; the 
fv 0 224% ge of the tefatidns and meaſures = 
-"6f time, %d the UdArine of time itielf, _ 
e former is proper! What the antivits 
r Aoctritte or Har- 
1 2290 in Sounds, 5 mn 08 an eXpli- 
at on of the dna 8, witli | yariqus 
neafuirtd and Nees. F fig AgiEcwient 
bf (6H in reſpect of their tuns. 
iT latter part is what they calle&t Mtb 
wica; Webabſe * 5 of the numbers of | 
" Torts” or notes thr eſpe EK to time; 5 
0 Entathing, a tg bene Fiks ſHeglures 
x "of fog Juck ite Inf Ache, in 
tte ſükcellloß Bf Ft CEL 
_ e Aut, WI ehh 


üer 
5 "i ee bi divide HIT in 


|; to two, 
Felin d . of the firſt, 

(R. Anek ers to. Withonic, the 
Ae Ane fpelbpcsia, becatilt it 
contains the rules of raking ſons 95 with 

A to = and Wa of founds. 
"IM VHles Im ſays, we iave no feaſon 
to a antient had any ſuch thing 
8 28 toihpoition in, parts. That which 
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1 td rh. chmleä, they calle L rhyth- 
e Gf a; cohta! 'mng rules fo: the a appli 
fon of ur bers 4K. RAT 


Wi fad a range Albert in anlient 
3 3 as to he Fe ollice, exten, 
clyikon, &e. of mußte. 3 
1 125 ye is 1 ik ori uu 17 
of 7717 Ind ©; ie mules, beg E. 

"bp the | inventors thereof; 
Ra Weder, will have it take 
ame TRL: an e gyptian, word, as 
9000 ts teltam; | Fr after the flood 
| Zu titre, by: ba ol the 
dle el off "hs abe e in 25 


elyc ius 


1 od} 


MY 5 
HOPE 7 male the. REN I gave 
th name 0 woke to 5 

2 0 0 * and li tel eule of 
the word e nf for us ob- 
je& 1 ee 1 as. AE l 
egu utes . and propattiong,,., by 
ache aff s, the Eater in an agreeable 

nner: Now as motion A belahgys to ho- 
"iy aud as ſound. is che effect of mo- 
tion, and © "cannat 815 e bug Alt 


Ef ks ne l ys (abr Node 


Where 17 FR is bun found, ade 
is only the Heck df fight, it was gither 
called mukea.. axcheſtcia or, kater, 

which contains rules for the regular 
tions of the body in dancing; er mx 
i acritica, which reſpects t 9 
1 geſtures, of the pantomimes. | 
When. the motion is only perceived, | n 
dhe ear > ary Ravey, 3 when found i 15, here 


TT EEE, 


daran s which coriider. the Aer. 
ence p ro 80 

acute and grave; ray ca, w ic re- 
ſpects 1 of. ſounds, as to 


time, or the ſwiftneſs or lownels of their 


| ſucceſſigr 4 and metrica, which, belongs 

properly 29: and. 7085 the art of 
mabing ve 11 Left Mc the 2 
which d allows, 


Ariſtides,, Quiptiljanus, "Bacchivs, 
other anten Writet define, Nt 55 
knowledge of fi inging, 225 things. be- 


. longing thezets ane they call the mo- 
a ie voice. and, body ,s it Hug 
ing itlell eon ied on) on! Y in the 1 
tone of the. boice. The, {ame authors, 
confidering muſic in the largell ſenſe of 
the word, divide it into contemplative 
and aftve 3 the. firſt, ſay they, is either 
natural or artificial. 
ther, ee becauſe it conſiderssthe 
proportions of, numbers; or phyfical, 
.. which examines. the order &f the _—_ 
of nature. F (10447 {21th 
6 T he artificial they divide n 
| Firmen hes ay, and.,;metrjca. 
he active, which, 
the ar tificial, is. Cer en! nciative, as in 
10 a 7 organical, or. 
.. formange ;,,ol;cal, for the voice and 


tions 0 t 


ot an A 
TP is Gd for the prongs and mo- 
difying of ſaunds. The. 


Dy as they call them, are mglopocia, 


1 271633 


© VOICE. OL indrr 


15 ic undogbfec 
Ke Foy man 


The natural is, ei- 


s the application of 
mental. : 
* 


ing, of Paims ; hypogriical, in de no. 
pantomimes,'z to which, {ome _ 
F Ml A though in reality bo more , muſical, modes, and of che hre; Thales 


of organical, in yrhich and Thamyri is, Who is ſagdito;have; been 


ical facul- 


MY 9 
a POR gives rules ſor the, tones off the 


ument, and rhythmopotia, 
for e alſo poelis, 42 —_ 


"ha appears to have been. one — the 
APSR: Nr and. of all others vocal 

455 have been the 
ad, nat gay he va- 
110 ee tones of his own voice to make his 
lerxations on, before, any other art. or 
inſtrument was found out, but had the 
Fe ſtrains of 17 toigivs him occa- 
improve, his :own. voice, and the 
mh, of ſounds. i it was, capable of. 

8 e many antient writers who agree 
'K 5 conjecture, we, thall only mention 


5 1 Wy; Lo Jays, , e was 


TV 


ig lags, aun woc initarier ofe, 
its os e quam, lævia <armma 


tu Vo. A iS n 5% 


e homines, Pofjent aurifque 
Ware. 


bs 1 7 invention of winch inruments 
he Sp to the oblervation of the "_ 


blowing in hollow reeds.; Jr 


We might here add another. teſti 

the antiquity of this art from; tho 

\ Bible, which ſays, that Jubal,, the: Pa 
ip om Adam, was the father of ſuch as 
handle the harp and organ. 


As for the . Kinds, of Anſtenrhegts, 


there were many: oecaſions fo 'cords 
and ſtrings, 1 men could met long 
in ſerying th eir various „ Which 


- give riſe to ſtringed in guments. 

An for pulſatjle inſtruments, as drums, 

and cy ;mbals, they might ariſa from the ob - 

Eg of the hollow pauſe of eoncave 
odies. 


Plutarch, in one place, inn th in- 


| vention of muſics, to the, god Apollo, and 


in another to Amphion, ſontzef Jupiter 
and Antiope: thisglaſt, however, is 
Aae generally. allowed; to he the firſt 
20ught malic into Greece, and to 
7 5 Heſt i Inventor: ef -the;. tyra. 
bs time he Unedd is net agreed upon. 
o, him ſucceeded. Chiron, the | demi- 


jo god; Demodvcus, Hermes Friſmegiſtus, 
Olympus, Orpheus, yhong fore make the 

fut introduces of muſis into Greste, and 
the inyentor of the lyra; Phenicius Ler- 


pander, who. was. c0-terporary with Ly- 
curgus, and ſet his, lawys to- \ makes to 


whom ſome attribute the lirſt inflitutian of 


the firſt inventor of mulic without ng - 
ing. Theſe were eminent ruùſiciaũ be- 
_ fre Homer's time, Others of datrrtdate 


Were 
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avs | 
were Laſus Hermionenſis, Melnypides, 


„ Philoxenus, Timotheus, Phrynnis, Epi- 


1 
: 
* 


gonias, Lyſander Simmicus, and Dio- 
dorus, who were all conſiderable im- 
| 3 muſic. Laſus is ſaid to have 


+ been the firſt author ho wrote on muſic; 


% 
=y 


- 


he lived in the time of Darius Hyſtaſpes. 
Epigonius invented an inſtrument with 
torty ſtrings, called epigonium: Simmi- 


cus allo invented one with thirty-five 


"1 
. 
9 


Y'% 
- 


rings, calletfimmicium : Diodorus im- 
proved the tibia, by adding new holes, 
and Timotheus the lyre, by adding a 
new ſtring ; for which he me by 
"the Lacedemoniannsgss 
As the fecbunts we have of the inventors 
of muſical inftruments among tlie an- 
- tients, are very obſcure, ſo alſo are the 
\ zecounts what thole inſtruments were; 
we ſcarce know any thing of them be- 


-  fides their names. 


The 


eneral diviſion of inſtruments, is 
into t 


fringed inſtruments, wind-in- 


- truments, and thoſe of the pulſatile kind. 


Ot ſtringed inſtruments, we hear of the 
Lyra or cythara, pſaltery, trigon, ſam- 
bucus, magade, barbiton, ꝓectis, teſtudo, 
epigonium, hmmicium, and pandoron, 


he were all ſtruck with the fingers or 


plectra. | | 
Of - wind-inſtruments, we hear of the 
whiz, fiſtula, hydraulic and other organs, 


tube, eornua, and lituus. 


Of the. pulſatile inſtruments, we hear of 


the tympanum, cymbalum, crepitaculum, 


tintinabulum, crotalum and ſyſtrum. 
Muſic has been in the higheſt eſteem in 
all ages, and among all people; nor 


could authors expreſs their opinions of it 


© Krongly enough, but by inculcating that 
it was in heaven, and was one of the 


incipal'entertainments of the gods, and 


- the ſouls of the bleſſed. / 


8 * 
is 


-* 
— 


The effects aſeribed to it by the antients, 
are almeſt miraculous; by means hereof 
di ſeaſes have been cured, unchaltity cor- 
rected; ſeditions quelled, paſſions raiſed 


and calmed, and even madnels occaſioned, 


* 


4.47 


„laws divine and civil, exhortations to 
virtue, the knowledge of divine and hu- 
man things, liees and actions of illuſ- 


- _ trious perfons, were writ in verfe, and 
publicly ſung by a chorus to the found 


: 


of | inſtruments ; which was found” the 
moſt;effeRual' means to impreis mora- 


„ dity, and a right ſenſe of duty on the 
1 % en ran e 


1+, + 
ee N | | 240 
Dr. Wallis has endeavourbd to account The next conſiderable improvement was 


for the ſurpriſing effects aſcribed t6 the in che year 1330, when Jean De furt, 


[. 2166 } 


mark into ſuch a rage, as to k 


* 


1 TY 
MU'S 
- antient muſic, and charges them princi- 
pally on the novelty ef tlie frt;'' and the 
hyperboles of the antient writers; nor 
does he doubt but the modern muſic, 
cæteris paribus, would produce effects as 
confiderable as that of the antients : the 
truth is, de can match moſt of the an- 
tient ſtories in this kind, in the modern 
hiſtories; if Timotheus could excite 
"Alexander's fury with the phrygian 
foundß und ſooth 15 into indolence with 
the lydian, a more modern mufician is 
ſaid to have driven Eric. king of Den- 
fl his beit 
ſervants. Dr. Newenteit tells us of an 
Italian, who by varying his mufic from 
briſk to ſolemn, and ſo w/e verſa, could 
move the ſoul ſo as to cauſe diſtraction 
and madnefs. And Dr. South has found- 
ed his poem, called Muſica Incantans, on 
an inſtance he knew of the fame thing. 
Derham, in his Phyſico- Theology, makes 
mention of many other things equally 
ſurpriſing with the inſtances Above re. 
, 2-5, Dons 
There is a great diſpute among the 
learned; whether the antients ot moderns 
beſt underſtood” and praftiſed muſie; 
ſome maintaining that the antient art of 
muſic, by which fuch wonderful effects 
were performed, is quite loſt; and others, 
that the true ſcience of harmony is yow 
arrived to much greater perfection; than 
was known or practiſed among the an- 


- 


antient muſical : notes were very 
| ious and perplexed: 'Bottius and 
Gregory the great, firſt put them into a 
more eaſy and obvious method. It was 
m the year 1204, that Gnido Aretine, a 
benedictine fryar of Auretium in Tul- 
cany, firſt introduced the uſe of the ſtaff 
with five lines, on which with the ſpaces 
he marked his notes, by ſetting a point 
up and down upon them, to | denote the 
riſe and fall of the voicey tho' Kercher 
mentions this artifice to have been in uſe 


long before Guido's time. Another 
Athenæus aſſutes us, that antiently all 


contrivance of Guido's was to apply 
the fix mufical fyllables, ut, re, mt, ſa, 


Jol, la, which he took out of St. John the 
5 baptiſt's hym 


n. Befides his notes of 
muſic, by which, according to Kercher, 
he diſtinguiſhed the tones & modes, and 


the ſeats of the ſemitones, Re alſo invent. 
end the ſcale, and ſeveral muſical inſtru- 
ments, called poly- plectra, as ſpinnets 
e OE -* 2; 


doctor 


ig the 
(Frag 
muhic ; 
t art'of 
effects 
others, 
is yow 
n;' than 
the an- 


Tre very 
1us and 
n into a 
It was 
retine, a 
in Tul- 
the ſtaff 
he ſpaces 
a point 
enote the 
* Kercher 
en in uſe 
Another 
to apply 
2, mi, fa, 
f John the 
notes of 
| Kercher, 
,odes, and 
ſo invent · 
dal inſtru- 
18 ſpinnets 


De N ifuris, 
doctor 


r 
Who iny 
Loncert 


MUSK, a dry, 
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doctor of Pgris, invented the different 
figures of notes, Which. exprels the times 


. . 


or lengths. of every npte;, at_Jealt their 
relative proportions to one another, now 


called Tongs,.breyes, ſemĩ · breves, erotch- 
ets, ,quavers, ſemiquapers, and demi- 


- ſemiquayers, which ſee” under their re- 


ſpective articles, 


C 
Guido Aretine is alſo ſaid ta be the firſt 


ented-and brought iymiphovy, or 
fats mike z Hut what progreſs 
he mage, and whatwere his compoſitions, 
we do,not Know. In hort, we may ven- 


ture t6 affirm fromthe, whole of what we 


find wrote. on this ſubjeR, that mußie did 
not 


century, When. 105 great Purcel an 
Coeli "obliged the World. with, their 
molt. agreeable and harmonical compo- 


5 of We 6 ? Dre OO IT EIT a 
ſitions J then it was. that mike began to 


1 £4 


* C 4+ >» i p x 4 ket 1 
advance a-pace, and receive various im- 


© provertients from many other ingenious 


bo : n 4085 e . 
compolers and performers. of ſeveral eu- 
o ane 
 ropean, nations, eſpecfally, the Italians 
-and Engliſh, and. now ſeems, brought 
bear te Een, NET 
agreeable combinations .of the various 
continuance, riſing, falling, and mix- 
tures of tones, mult, be contained : within 


cettain limits, 'whoſe number may not 


be 16 great as is generally imagined; 


and becauſe of the great number of per 
' ons who have for more than thirty years 


laſt paſt} applied themſelves to this art: 


among whom the excellent Mr. Handel, 
| himſelf, deſervedly named the prince of 


muſicians, both for his compoſition, and 
performance upon the organ and harpli- 
cord, has abundantly and wonderfully 
performed his part. oe 


light, and friable ſubſtance, 


of a dark blackiſh colour, tinged with 
purple; it is a Kind of perſume of a very 
' ſtrong ſcent,” and only agreeable when in 
a very ſmall quantity, or moderated by 
the mixture of ſome other perfume. It 
is found in a kind of bag or tumour 
which grows under the belly of a wild 
beaſt callec molchus. See Moschus. 


Muſk is brought to us ſewed up in a kind 


not begin 0 akriwe ät anz talerabie per- 
fection, till towards the end of hs laſt 

10 16% 1% I, V eg 24S 13 4 
Purcel and 
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touch, and! eaſily crumble. between the 
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unctuous. 2 


fingers, feeling ſomewhat. imdoth and 


G60 


pain, quiet ſleep, and a copious diapho- 
reſis: hence it has been found of great 
uſe in ſpaſmpdic diſorders, petechial, ma 


i lignant, putrid ſevers, the jail- diſtemper, 


hiccoughs, &c. and Dr. Wall obſerves, 
that it has been found uſeful in ſpaſmo- 
die diſorders, given by way of clyſter. 
The operation of mulk in ſome veſpec̃ts 
relembles that of opium; but it does not 


leaye behind it any ſtupor or languid- 


nels; Which the latter often does. 

therefore; ſeems likely to anſwer in thaſe 
low caſes where ſleep is much wanted, 
and opiates. are improper. It is ſaid to 
be, belt given in a E in which form 


, thaſe, he arę moſt avenſe te perſumes, 


*. 
. 


may. take it without inconvenience. Fif- 
teen grains qr more are now given in a 


'MussJULEP, See the article JULE?-.: 
MUSK ET, fire- arm borne on the ſhow - 


der, and uſed in war. The length bf a 


- muſket, is fixed at three feet eight inches 


from the muzzle to the pan, and it car- 


ries a ball of ſixteen to the pound. 


In fortification, the length of the line of 
defence is limited by the ordinary dif- 


tance of a muſket-ſhot, which is about 
120 fathoms; and the length of almoſt 


4 all military. architecture is. regulated by | 


Muſkets, beſides the ordinary 0 oy on 


iron, pay on importation 18. 1179 d. 


each; and draw back, on exportation, 


ported without licence. | 
MuUus$SKET-BASKETS, i 


1s. 8 f d. but they are not to be im- 


6 in fortification; See 
the article BasKETs/of earth. 


MUSKETOON, . a kind of ſhort thick 


muſket, whoſe bore is the thirty- eighth 
part of its length: it carries ſive ounce; 


ol iron, or ſeven and a half of lead; with 
an equal quantity of powder. This is 
the ſhorteſt ſort of blunderbuſſes. See the 


of bladders or caſes ol ſkin of the bigneſs 


of a pigeon's egg, or larger, each con- 


taining from two or three drams to an 
ounce of muſæ. Theſe are covered with 


a browniſh hair, and are the real cap- 
ſules in Which the muſk is lodged while 
on the animal. That which is unadul« 
terated appears in maſſes, or looſe and 
triable granules, which are ſoft to the 


article BLUNDERBUSS. 


MUSLIN, fine thin ſort of cotton-cloth, 


which bears a downy knap on its ſurface. 
There are ſeveral forts of muſlins brought 
from the Eaſt-Indies, and more particu- 
larly from Bengal; ſuch as doxeas, 
beteiles, mulmuls, tanjeebs, & c. 


Mufſlins, on their . importation, pay a 


duty of 28. 10 esd. the piece, which is 


drawn back on portation; and beſides 


this, a duty of 151. per cent, to be com- 
puted according to the groſs price at 
OR | which 


Ale in, fetony and petit treaſon, à per- 
ten that ſtands mute fi 11 forfeit his at 

and poods:as:0n We änder, thou 
whenever a perſon ſtanding mute is A. 

Sateen his" penance aß Fol, it is 
| he thereby prevents the” àttuinder 
 whioh-orherwile wight' be incurred, and 
forbeits only his cattels. 


Mur E, in grammar, alin Which: Velde 


no ſqund without the addition öf h vowel. 
The fimple\conſonants ave ordinarily di- 
ſting niſhued inte motes und qui 
ſemi-vowels. Sce the the articles Oo 
NN, Liens, Er. % die 
The mutes in the greek”! alphabet are 
nine, three of Which, wiv; * 1, are 
- termed tenucs; three, By „ N, dermed 


mediz, and three, $, x, b termed , 
rates. See the auticte ASPIRATE, Ee. 


Jbe mutes of the latin: 1 ure atſo 
nine, di. B, C, D,, t, K, y „. 
MUTILATION, de retronehingio? cut- 
ia meniher of the bod 
1 TS alſo extended to . 
: and-bulldings, where any part is want- 
.\ings'or theprojeRture of any member, as 
- corniche ar an impoſt is broken off. 
It iö ſometimes a e in à more im- 


” 1 . 
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; or 


M UM 233 0 | 
ich ae public wa 2 action: met e thankier; for ctifitat Se : 
. — are ex ported + Gawen back MUTY, 2 8 a Ne 0 
is for 208. value. Sore A Artlative Nd Mate 
MUSSBLBOROUGH,” a partttowvt 'of "thing ; that” 1s reciprocal pet bade 2 
Boptlamig im the fire! "gf Lothian, x | 0p perſons thus 'w ay, mutual 
miles of Edinburgh?! 20  iltance, motual re mutual jos 
Mus AOGRN, a pert town. 6f Bar 4 rg . 
in thb kin 5 f A Sers, abend. MUTULE, is. archireFie, nd 
weft of the "_ Alg 18 . modiltion- ſer der 05 Ne 
MU'PE, dumb? thing — ſer, "ignihes the de bie order." e Db Denis, | 
ren mur cant ſpeche er has not The. only difference” e iht mut 
the uſe of fpeech. ' 0 od 1 And ths * confi 15 in this jt hat 92 
— in la, a wn cc Tr "5 9 ris "uſed: n, ſpeaking of the'doric 
er petchbeſt, when! n he by! lt tc an „ and the. latte T9, the corinthian, 
or % pled), 7A” priſoner, "our we is oo ORINTHIAN and'Mb ODILLION, 
idee Maud mute” vera! ways, = 0 Pe N in the Gil lay. denotes 
hen he dees not fpeak at alt, in "lot findy 4 — lied ; or. 3 Lontfac 1 
- whielricale it malt be inqufreck Wille ' tfeduced b bath e law 0 paths: whereby 
_ he! lands mute ont” of's 424 2 confilting, in weight, t. as. bullion ; 
the a bf God. 2. Wer fe” in mündet, as thonty 5 K in meaſure, as 
does — dive: or wt Io chrn, tindbet, wine, & c. is giveh ano 
bhimſolf uothe inqueſt td be trie; or tler u on gan on. 1 7 he Tall 7 5 
where he feigns Wire mad; _ Hin _alipther.. lame de 
to ar up his triad. BEM 11 _ true ; Aid x N on 10 mand, T This A - 
- hall beit#ken' as one Ch Kt fore 18 a without 200 ird 10 Fe 
en on his trial he Ker 11 he i ul ot intereſt "Ariſe 55 Made myſt 
- Jenges above Ae num er 18 Particular Welt l 3 
owed by e In the eine" of ng "Whereon 1 is founded. a 
treaſon, if che 1 Mat ate, f e MUX RA; port twwH 'of $ Sb in, i in 
hall forfeit lu nd goods In thi {Ng _ province "of Snare med 
manner as if he! 940 c been“ attainted. 


8 filty” ales Guth welt 
. a town & Holland, 5 
on the, fourh coalt” of, the Zujder lea, ſeven 
miles, . ſterd dam. 
M 95 or 7775 the extre- 
„ 10 wh 4 Sa ap d ball is pp 
in ; 1200 hence, "the. muzz He: rin 
metalline circle, or moulding, 5 hy at ſur- 
rounds the mouth of the Piece, See the 
article Gu. 7 
MYAGRUM, in botany, # gent 18 of ſh : 
bei mumia . aculaſa claſs of Þ panty, 
cordlia whereof conſiſts of f We 
' xoundiſh, obtuſe petals, dipoles croſs- 
ile, and narrower than the. 9 92 
The fruit is A bivalve * ato- cordated 
Lian. 0d, lightly compreſied. and 1 
. the Apex ending 1 in a conical rigid 
ftyte ; the feeds are roundiſh, | 
M TONE, one of the iſlands. of the Ar- 
chipelago, about twenty: five miles in 15 
cuimfetence, ſituated in caſt long. 23⁰ 
north lat. 3 
MYLOGL« SSUM, in anatom , is, ac- 
carding | to Heilter, no more 12 a part 
of the mylohyoides, though other ana- 
tomiſts make it a diſtinct pair of wag 
bes . becauſe it ais e 
0 e 


8 


ow per calls ſtylogloſſum. See the next 
article, TICS t ; 

MYLOHYOID-ZEUS, in anatomy, one 
of 'the five pair of muſcles belonging to 
the os hyoides. The mylohyoidæus 
ariſes with x large baſe from the bottom 
of the lower jaw, near the chin, and ter- 
minates at the baſe. of the os hyoides. 
See the article HyOI DES. 
Beſides the common uſe aſcribed to this 
muſcle, which is to move the hyoides, 
che tongue, and the, larynx, both up- 
wards, inwards, and ſideways, its ſeries 
of tranſverſe fibres have a farther uſe, 
when it is at reſt; and that is to com- 
reſs the glands under the tongue, and 
by this means promote the diſcharge of 
the faliva into the mouth from the lower 
falival dufts: whence it is we uſe this 
mulele, when we want ſaliva in the 

mouth. | 


MYLON, in ſurgery, a large kind of ſta- 


phyloma. See the articleSTAPHYLOMA. 
MYOLOGY, wwe, that part of ana- 
tomy which treats of the muſcles of the 
human body, See the article MUsCLE. 
MYOMANCY, a kind, of divination by 


means of mice. See DivIxATION. 


MYOPIA, or MyoP1as, ſhort- ſighted- 


neſs, a ſpecies of viſion, wherein objects 


are ſeen diftinaly.only at ſmall diſtances; - 


which is incident to perſons who have 


the cornea and cryſtalline, or either of 


them, too convex. 7 

From this configuration of the eye it is 
plain, that the diſtinct picture of objects 
at an ordinary diſtance will fall before 
the retina; whence the viſion muſt be 
confuſed and indiſtinct. . In order there- 
fore to ſee diſtinctly, they are obliged to 
bring the objects very nigh to the eyes; 
by which means the rays, being more 
wrong are made to converge and 
meet at the retina; where a diſtinct pic- 
ture being formed, the object will be ſeen 
diſtinctly | 
They hit are ſhort- ſighted never look 
attentively at thoſe who ſpeak to them, 
as being unable to obſerve the motion of 
their eyes, which contributes greatly to 
explain and enforce their words; and 
therefore, they are only attentive to the 
diſcourſe. Short- ſighted perions need 
Jeſs light than others, to lee diſtinctly; 
whence they can read the ſmalleſt print, 
when others are not able to diſtinguiſh 
one letter from another. 


2 3 #7 ; ' 
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Myopes, or ſhort ſighted perſons, have 

their fight mended by a concave lens, of 
a due degree of concavity : for the re- 
fraction of the fays of light being in ſuch 
perſons too ſtrong, in proportion to the 
diſtance of the retina from the cryſtalline, 
this refraction will be diminiſhed by the 
interpoſition of ſuch a glaſs, whereby 
the objects will be leen diſtinctiy: but as 
ſuch glaſſes repreſent objects under a lets 
angle, they muſt appear leſs than to the 
naked eye. | 

Short-ſighted perſans uſually become wa 

fo, as they advance in years; and that 
becauſe the humours of the eye waſting, 
the cornea ſhrinks and becomes leis con- 
vex, and the cryſtalline hecomes flatter 
than before; by which means objects are 
ſeen more diſtinctly, and at greater diſ- 
tances, than when the refraction was 
ſtronger in the more plump and convex 
eyes. See the article VISION, 

MY OSOTIS, MOUSE-EAR, in botany, a 
genus of the pentandria- monogynia clals 
of plants, with a monopttalous flower, 
ſ-miquinquifl at the limb: the ſeeds are 
four, which are contained in the bottom 
of the cup. | . 1 

Mxosoris is alſo. the name by which 
Tournefort calls the ceraſtium of Lin- 
næus. See the article CERASTI UM. 

MVYOSUROIDEA, in botany, a plant 
otherwiſe called alopecurus. See the ar- 

ticle ALOPECURUS. | | 

MY OSURUs, MOUSE-TAIL, in botany, 
a genus cf the peutaudria polyn>ynia claſs 

of plants, the yjower of which conſiſts of 

five very ſmall petals ; and its numerous 
ſeeds are di ſpoſed in an imbricated order 
upon a receptacle. | 

MYRIAD, a term ſometimes uſed to de- 
note ten thouſand. | 

MYRICA, in botany, a genus of the 
diccia tetrandria cialis of plants, with- 
out any flower petals : the cup is a ſqua- 

ma of a lunated figure; and the fruit is 
a berry, containing only a ſingle ſeed. 

MYRIOPHYLLUM;- $MALL WATER- 
MILFOIL, in botany, a genus of the 
monoecia-polyandria ctals of plants, with- 
out any flower petals ; and the fruit is 
compoled of tcur naked beds. ; 

MVRISTICA, the NUTMEG-TREE, a 
genus cf trees, the characters of which 
are not fully aſcertained'; 1t1s4aid to have 
no flower petals ; andits fruit is a drupe, 
of a roundiſh figure, containing a fingle 

ſeed, lightly ſulcated. Se&NUTMEG. 

MYRLEA, or APAMEA, See the article 
APAMEA, 
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kind cf wart, with a broad bate, and 
deeply rooted ; growing on the palms of 
the hands, and ſoles of the feet; for the 
extirpation of which, ſee the articles 


 WakrT and EXCRESCENCE. 
MYRMECOPHAGA, the ANT-BEAR, 


in zoology, a genus of quadrupeds, of 
the order of the agriz, the body of which 
1s covered with hair, and the ears round- 
iſh. There are three ſpecies of it; the 
ene, called the great ant-bear, with three 
toes on the fore feet, and five on the 
hinder ; another, or leſſer ant-bear, with 
four toes on the fore-feet, and five on 
the hinder z and a third, with only two 
toes on the fore-feet, and four on the 
h:nder. 

They are ſo called from feeding on ants, 


which it does by thruſting out its tongue 


upon an ant hill, and drawing it into 
the mouth when covered with theſe 
creatures. 


MYRMILLONES, in roman antiquity, a 


kind of gladiators, fo called from their 
wearing the myrmillo, a fort of gallic 
armour. 


MYROBALANS, a kind of medicinal 


L 2170 ] 
MYRMECLYX, or FoRmiIca, a painful 


MIR 


the ſize of a pea, to a little more thay 
that of a horſe-bean : theſe are fome- 
times roundiſh, but often irregularly long 
and contorted. The colour of myrrh is 
a reddiſh-brown, with more or leis of an 
admixture of yellow, and in the pureſt 
pieces it is ſomewhat tranſparent, Its 
taſte is bitter and acrid, with a peculiar 
aromatic flavour, but very nauſeous : but 
its ſmell, tho? ſtrong, is not diſagreeable. 
It is to be choſen in clear pieces, light, 


friable, and of the bittereſt taſte. 


Myrrh is of great uſe in medicine; it 


powerfully reſolves and attenuates thick 


and viſcid blood, a concreted bile, and 
1 humours, and is good in ob- 

ructions of the menſes, and in infarc- 
tions of the viſcera. It alſo promotes 
delivery and the expulſion of the ſecun- 
dines, and is good in aſthmas, and in 
caſes of tubercles of the lungs: it is of 
great ſervice in the jaundice and in ca- 
chectic complaints: it deftroys worms, 
{ſtrengthens the ſtomach, and diflipates 
flatulencies, Externally applied, it is 
diſcutient and vulnerary; it cleanſes old 


alcers, and diſpoſes them to heal; but 


fruit brought from the Indies, of which 


there are five kinds: 1. the citrine, of a 
yellowiſh-red, hard, oblong, and the ſize 
of an olive: 2. the black or indian my- 


robalan, of the bigneſs of an acorn, 
. wrinkled, and without a ſtone : 3. che- 
bulic myrobalans, which are of the ſize 


of a date, pointed at the end, and of a 
yellowiſh-brown: 4. emblic, which are 
round, rough, the fize of a gall, and a 
dark- brown: and, 5. belleric, which 


are hard, round, of the ſize of an ordi- 
nary prune, leis angular than the reſt, 


and yellow. Each of theie kinds are 
lightly purgative and aſtringent; but 
Quincy obſerves, that the beſt of them 
are not worth regarding, ſince they ra- 
ther clog than aſſiſt any compoſition. 


MYROBATINDUNI, in botany, a ſpecies 


of lantana, See the article LAN T ANA. 


NMVRRH, a vegetable production of the gum 


or relin-kind, iſſuing by inciſion, and 
tometimes ſpontanecully, from the trunk 
and larger branches of a tree growing in 
Egypt, Arabia, and Abyſſiniu. The in- 
eiſions are made twice a- year, and the 
myrrh ouſing out, is received on ruſh- 
mats diſperſed underneath. | 

Myrrh is ſent over to us in looſe granules 


ok various fizes, from that of a pepper- 
corn, to the bigneſs of a walnut. The 


generality of them, however, are from 


it gives many props the head-ach : and 
as 1t promotes diſcharges of blood, ſhould 
never be given to perſor ſubje& to ſuch 
diſcharges, as ſpitting of blood, or the 
like, or to women' in the time of their 
pregnancy. It is adminiſtered either in 
pills, boluſes, or tinctures; it not con- 
veniently agreeing with any other forms. 


MY RRHIS, in botany, the name by which 


Rivinus calls chærophyllum, or wild 
chervil. See CHEROPHYLLUM. 


MYRSINE, in botany, a genus of the 


* 
- 


pentandria-monoyynia claſs of plants, the 
flower of which conſiſts of a ſingle petal, 
divided into five ſemi-oval, obtuſe, and 
connivent petals: the fruit is a roundiſh 
depreſſed berry, containing five cells, 
with a ſingle feed in each. 


MYRTIFORM, 'in anatomy, an appella- 


tion given to ſeveral parts, from their re- 
ſembling myrtle berries : thus we meet 
with the myrtiform caruncles, and the 
myrtiform muſcle of the noſe, which ari- 


ſes near the inciſorius of the upper lip, 


and is inſerted into the alz of the nole. 
See the article CARUNCLE. 


MYRTLE, myrius, in botany, a genus of 


the 7coſandria-monogynia claſs of plants, 
the corolla of which conſiſts of five large, 
oval, and undivided petals z and its fruit 
is an oval, trilocular berry, with a ſingle 
kidney-ſhaped ſeed in each cell. 
Myrtie-berries, ſays Quincy, are very 
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rough and aſtringent, not much preſcrib- 


ed in compoſition for inward uſe ; but 


they enter ſeveral of the ſtrengthening- 
plaſters : the ſyrup of them is eſteemed 


good againſt abortion, and in fluxes of 
all kinds, 


 MYSIA, the antient name of a province 
in Aſia, being the north-welt part of 


Natolia, or Aſia Minor. 


MYSTERY, ſomething ſecret or conceal- 


ed, impoſlible or difficult to comprehend. 
All religions, true or falſe, have their 
myſteries. The pagan religion was re- 


markably full of them. Ovid reckons 
it a great crime to divulge the myſtic 


rites of Ceres and Juno. The eluſinia, 
or ſacred rites of Ceres, ſolemnized at 
Eleuſis, were called, by way of emi- 
nence, the myſteries ; and ſo ſuperſti- 
Pavan; careful were they to conceal theſe 
ſacred rites, that if any perſon divulged 
any part of them, he was thought to have 


called down ſome divine judgment on 


his head, and it was accounted unſafe to 


abide under the ſame roof with him; 


and Horace declares, that he would not 
put to ſea in the ſame ſhip with one who 
revealed the myſteries of Ceres. The 
" pagan myſteries, it is true, were gene- 


rally myſteries of iniquity, and conceal- 


ed only becauſe. their being publiſhed 
would have rendered their religion ridi- 


culous and odious. Thus the ſacred 
writings, often ſpeak of the infamous 


myſteries of the pagan dieties, in which 


the moſt ſhameful crimes were committed 


under the ſpecious veil of religion. 
The whole religion of the Egyptians was 


myſterious from the beginning to the 


end, and both their doctrine and wor- 
; my wrapped up in ſymbols and hierogly- 
phics. 
The religion of the Jews is ſuppoſed to 
be full of myſteries. The whole na- 


tion, according to St. Auguſtin, was a 


myſtery, as it repreſented or was a type 
of the people of heiſt, and the chriſtian 
religion. Whatever was commanded or 
forbidden them was figurative, and their 
ſacrifices, priefthood, &c. included myſ- 
teries, The prophecies concerning Jeſus 
Chriſt in the jewiſh books, are likewile 
figurative and myſterious. 
The chriſtian religion has alſo its myſte- 
ries: but in the ſcripture-language the 
word myſtery is uſed with tome Jati- 
tude, and denotes whatever is not to be 


known without a divine revelation, and 


all the ſecret things which God has diſ- 
covered by his miniſters the prophets, by 


t 


aba, light, literally ſigni 
light; by an allegory, the Meſſiah; in 


6 
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| Jeſus Chriſt and his apoſtles, © The myt- 


teries of the chriſtian church are, the in- 
carnation of the Word, the hypoſtatical 


union of the divine and human nature, 


the miraculous birth, death, and reſur- 


rection of the ſon of God, the doctrine 


of the trinity, Sc. 


See the artide 
INCAKNATION, @c, 


St. Paul often ſpeaks of the myſteries of 


the chriſtian religion; as the myſtery of 
the goſpel, the myſtery of the croſs of 


_ Chriſt, the myſtery which was kept ſecret 


{ſince the world began: and he calls the 
preachers of the goſpel, the ſtewards of 


the myſteries of God. 
MYSTICAL, ſomething myſterious cr 
| allegorical. Some of the commentators 
on the lacred writings, beſides a literal, 
find allo a myſtical meaning. The tente 


of ſcripture, ſay they, is either that im- 


mediately fignitied by the words and ex- 


preſſions in the common uſe of language; 
or it is mediate, ſublime, typical, and 


myſtical. The literal ſenſe they again 
divide into proper literal, which is con- 
© tained in the words taken ſimply and 


properly; and metaphorical literal, whe. e 


the words are to be taken in a figura- 


tive and metaphorical ſenſe. The myſ- 
tical ſenſe of ſcripture they- divide into 


three kinds: the firſt correſponding to 


faith, and called allegorical; the ſecond 
to hope, called anagogical ; and the third 
to charity, called the tropological ſenſe. 


And ſometimes they take. the ſame ward 


in ſcripture in all the four ſenſes: thus 
the word Jeruſalem, literally ſignifies the 
capital of Judæa; allegorically, the church 
militant; n - eee. and 
anagogically, heaven. So that e 
in Geneſis, 2 there be light, 1 4. 

1 corporeal 


the tropological tenſe, proce ; and ana- 
gogically, beatitude, or the light of glory. 
See the article ANAGOGICAL, Cc. 


MVS TICs, a religious ſect diſtinguiſhed 


by their profeſſing a pure, ſublime, and 


perfect devotion, with an intire diſin- 


tereſted love of God, free from all ſelfiſh 
conſiderations, and by their aſpiring to a 
ſtate of paſſive contemplation. 


MY THOLOGY, auf, the hiſtory of 


the fabulous gods and heroes of anti- 


_ tiquity, with the explanations of the 


myſteries or allegories couched therein. 
Lord Bacon thinks that a great deal of 
concealed inſtruction and ailegory was 


originally intended in moſt part of the 


antient mythology : he oblerves, that 
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ſimilitude, relation, and connection with 
the thing they Igniiy, as well in the 
ſtructure of the ſable, as in the meaning 


actors are characterized. 


Cs 


of the names, whereby the perſons or 


. 
— 


The ſame writer thinks it may paſs for 


a farther indication of a concealed and 


zecret meaning, that tome of thele fables 


are ſo ablurd and idle in their narration, 


C 


— 


4. 


b. to ſhew an allegory even afar off: 


at the argument of moſt weight upon 


this lubje& hs takes to be his, that many 
les appear by no means to 


of theſe ta 
have been invented by the perſons who 
relate them : he looks on them not as 
the product of the age, nor invention of 
the poets, but as lacred relics, as he 
terms them, gentle whiſpers, and the 
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ſome fables dent a great and evident 


MYVURUS, in medicine, 


breath of better times, that from the tra · 
dition of more antient nations, came at 


lenęꝑth into the flutes and trumpets of the 


Greeks. He concludes, that the know- 
ledge of the early ages was either great 


or happy: great if they by deſign made 


this uſe of trope and figure ; or happy, 
if, whilſt they had es views, 7-664 
afforded matter and occaſion to- ſuch 
noble contemplations. 
an epithet for a 
fort of ſinking pulſe, when the ſecand 
ſtroke is leſs than the firſt ; the third than 
the ſecond, and fo on. Of this, there 
are two kinds; the firſt, when the pulſe 


ſinks ſo as never to ariſe ; the other, when 


it returns again, and riſes in ſome de- 
gree. Both are eſteemed a bad pre- 
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N, 


or n, the thirteenth letter, and 


| N tenth conſonant of our alpha- 
bet; it is a liquid, the ſound 


of which is formed by forcing the voice 


ſtrongly through the mouth and noſtrils ; 


being at the (ame time intercepted by ap- 
. plying the tip of the tongue to the ſore- 


part of the palate, with the lips open. 
t luffers no conſonant immediately after 
jt, inthe beginning of words and ſyl- 


lables; nor any before it, except g, E, 
and z; as in gaaw, know, ſnow, &c. 


As a numeral, N ftands for 900; and 


with a daſh over it, thus N, ſor goo, ooo. 


N, or Ne, ſtands for numero, i. e. in 
number; and N. B. ſor nota bene, note 
well, or obſerve well. | 
Among the antient Romans, N denotes 
Nepos, Nonnius, Cc. N. C. Nero Cæſar, 
or Nero Claudius; N. L. Non Liquet ; 
N. P. Notarius Publicus ; and NBL. 


ſtands for nobilis. 


NAAM, in law, the detaching or diſtrain- 


ing a perſon's moveable goos; as where 
a man akes ancther man's heaſt for doin 

damage in his ground ; or where it is 
done in conlequence of another man's 
act, as when it is agreed, that in default of 
payment of ſome contract, it ſhall be law- 
jut to diſtrain on lands charged therewith. 


NAB, a river which riles in Franconia, and 


running — Bavaria, falls into the 
Danube above Ratiſbon. 


NABOB, a viceroy, gn governor of one of 


the provinces of t 


e Mogul's empire, in 
India. | 


See the article IN DIA. 


NABONASSAR, or Ara of Nano- 


NASSAR, a method of computing time 


: from the commencement of Nahonaſſar's 
reign. 


See the article Erocua. 

The epocha of Nabonaſſar is of the 
greater importance, as Ptolemy and other 
aſtronomers account their years from it. 


NABURG, a town of Germany in tlie 


Palatinate of Bavaria: eaſt long. 129 7', 
north lat. 499 220. | 


NADAB, the ſovereign pontiff, or high- 


_ prieſt of the Perſians, whole dignity is 
the ſame as that of the mufti among 
the Turks; with this difference only, 


that the nadab may diveſt himſelf of his 


eccleſiaſtical office, and paſs to civil em- 
ployments, which the mufti is not allow- 
ed to do, See the article Mori. 
The nadab takes place next after the 

atmath - dulet, or prune miniſter .; he has 
two judges under him, called the ſceik 
and the caſi, who decide all religious 

matters, grant divorces, and are prelent 
at contracts and public acts, and theſe 


have deputies in all the cities of ihe 


kingdom, 
NADIR, 


. 
„ 
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| the root or baſe : near which there id 4 


ADIR, in aſtronomy, that point of the 
n 8 which is ly oppoſite 

to the zenith, or point directly over our 

heads. * 6 

150 zenith and nadir are the two poles 

of the horizon. dee HoxIEOn and POLE. 

Sun's NADIR, in aſtronomy, is the axis of 
the cone formed by the carth's ſhadow : 
jt is thus called, becauſe being produced, 
it gives A 160 in the ecliptic diame- 
trically oppoſite to the (un. 

NAERDEN, a town of Holland, ſituated 
at the ſouth end of the Zuyder-Sea, 
thirteen miles eaſt of Amſterdam. 

NEVI, in ſurgery, marks or excreicences 
made on the ſkin of an infant before its 
birth, by the imagination of the mother. 
See the article IMAGINATION, ,--. 
For the treatment of thele, fee the article 
EXCRESCENCE, 

NAHUM, or the 22 of NAHUM, a 
canonical book oj the Oid Teſtament. 
Nahum, the ſeventh of the twelve leſſer 

rophets, was a native of Elkoſhai, a 
lite village of Gallilee. The ſubject of 
his prophecy is the deſtruction of Ni- 
neveh, which he deſcribes in_the moſt 
lively and pathetic manner; his ſtyle is 
bold and figurative, and ean hardly be 
exceeded by the moſt perfect matters of 

oratory. T 


the Gege of that city by Aſtyages, in the 


year of the world 3378, 622 years be- 


fore Chriſt. | hs 
The time of Nahum's death is unknown. 


the greek menologies, and the latin 


martyrologies, place his feſtival on the 
firſt of December. 4-2 

NAIADS, in mythology, the nymphs of 
the fountains. See the article NY MPH. 

NAIANT, in heraldry, a term uſed in 
blazoning kſhes, when horne in an ho- 
rizontal poſture, as if ſwimming. 

NA J ARA, a town of Spain, fifty miles 

ſquch of Bilboa. an d 

NAJAS, in botany, a genus of the 0- 
xcia mqnandrig claſs of plants, the male 
corolla of which is monopetalous, and 
divided inte four ſegmepts at the limb: 
the female one has no flower- petals; and 
the fru. t is an oval capſule, containing 
ovato-oblong ſeeds. N 


NAIL, wnguis, in anatomy, a kind of 


bony excreſcence growing on the fingers 
and toes of men, and ſeveral other ani- 
mals. The number, figure, ſize, and 
colour of the nails need no explanation. 
The ſeveral parts of a nail have their 
ſeveral names: the extremity- is called 


the apexz the oppoſite part to this is 


his prophecy was verified at 


white part, called the lunula, from its 


2 ſomewhat reſembling a ſegment 


a circle. 3 | 
As to the ſubſtance of the nails, 'they 
are compoſed of the cutaneous papilſe, 


elongated and indurated, and firmly com- 


nected to one another in a longitudinal 


direction: for this reaſon, they are very 


ſenſible at the roots, where theſe pa- 


pillæ are yet tender; but at the ther, 


where they are perfectly indurated, they 


may be cut without pain. 


— 


The papillæ, of which the nails arg 


formed, ariſe out of the ſkin, not only 
at the root of the nail, but all over the 


eater part of its under furface, It is 
y this means that the nails are ſo 


firmly connected to the ſkin ; and it is 
owing to the continual acceſſion of more 


and more papillæ, as they approach to- 
wards the apex, that they become harder 
and firmer in that part. They may eaſily 
be ſeparated intire, from dead ſubjetts 
by hot water. | 
We are next to enquire into the manner 
of their nutrition. As the reſt of the 
papillæ of the cutis have their veſſels, 

which t are nouriſhed ; fo alſo the 
papille which form the nails, have their 
veſſels for conveying nouriſhment to them 
at the baſe ; but as theſe papillæ do not, 
in their own form, conſtitute the body 
of the nail, but become indurated as 
they are elongated, and ſeem only the 
roots or baſes of hard and rigid fbres 3 
ſo theſe indurated parts of them have 


fewer than the more tender; but yet 


enough for their nutrition are continued 
along them, Their growth is by 
means of theſe, and it continues as lon 

as the perſon lives. It has been faid, 


that they grow after the perſon is dead 3 


but Heiſter thinks this an error. 

The uſes of the nails are, r. To ſtrength- 
en and defend the extremities of the 
fingers and toes, that they may not be 
fo caiily hurt by external accidents, as 
they otherwiſe would have been. 2. To 


aſſiſt the fingers in the more readily lay- 
Ing hold of little things, and in holding 


them the more firmly. 3. To be of ute 
in cleaning the ſkin from any accidental 
fonlneſſes on its furface. 4. On the toes, 
they ſerve to make us tread the firmer, 
and to prevent the painful collifion their 
ends would otherwiſe be almoſt contittu- 
ally fubjeft to. Vi Oe. OY 


Among the various animal, che aws, 


which are jer.e My analogous to ou 


nails, 


— 
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nails, ſerve them for ſeizing and tearing 


„their prey, and for climbing- trees: the 
- ſquirrels, Sc. make the latter uſe of them; 


the beaſts of prey, in general, the former. 


Among the other animals, the hoofs of 


others, the 


ſome ſerve them as ſhoes to walk on ; in 
anſwer. both this purpoſe 
and that of offenſive weapons, as in the 


- horſe, to ſtrike with. 


Nails, in building, Cc. ſmall ſpikes of 


iron, braſs, &@c. which being drove into 


wood, ſerve to bind ſeveral pieces to- 


gether, or to faſten ſomething upon them, 


The ſeveral forts of nails are very nu- 


merous; as 1. back and bottom nails; 


. which are made with flat ſhanks to hold 
. faſt, and not open the wood. 2. Clamp- 


nails, for faſtening the clamps in build- 


ings, Sc. 3. Claſp-nails; whoſe heads 


. clalping and ſticking into the wood, ren · 
der the work ſmooth, ſo as to admit a 


* 


without ſplitting the woo 


lane over it. 4. Clench-nails, uſed by 
at and barge-builders, and proper for 
any boarded buildings that are to be 
taken down; becauſe they will drive 
, and draw 


. without breaking ; of theſe there are 


many farts. 


.. nailing on clouts to axle trees. 6. Deck- 
nails, for faſtening of decks in ſhips, 


doubling of ſhipping, and floors laid 


woeith planks. 7. Dog-nails, for faſtening 


. hinges on doors, &c. 8. Flat-points, 
much uſed in ſhipping, and are proper 
where there is occaſion to draw and hold 
faſt, and no conveniency of clenching. 
9. Jobent-nails, for nailing thin plates 
of iron to wood, as ſmall hinges on cup- 
 borrd-doors, &c. 10. Lead-nails, for 
_ nailing lead, leather, and canvas to hard 
. wood. 11, Port-nails, for nailing hinges 
to the ports of ſhips. 12. Pounds nails, 


which are four-ſquare, and are much uſed 


in Eſſex, Norfolk, and Suffolk, and 
. ſcarce any where elle, except for pailing. 


13. Ribbing-nails, principall 


uſed in 


ſhip building, for faſtening the ribs of 
mips in their places. 14. Roſe nails, 
Which are drawn four-ſquare in the 
Thank, and commonly in a round tool, 
as all common two- penny nails are; in 


ſome countries all the larger ſort of nails 
are made of this ſhape. 15. Rother - nails, 
which have a full head, and are chiefly 
uſed in faſtening rother-irons to ſhips. 


216. Round-head-nails, for faſtening on 
| hinges, or for any other uſe where a 


4 


neat head is required; theſe are of ſe- 
veral forts. 17. Scupper-nails, which 


have a broad head, and are uſed for 
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ing ſoft wood. 
faſtening ſheathing-boards to 1 * 20. 


faſten pa 


wool. cards, &c. and the larger for up- 
holſterers and pumps. 


5. Clout nails, uſed for 


NAI 


faſtening leather and canvas to wood. 
18. Sharp- nails; theſe have ſharp - points 
-and flat ſhanks, and are much uſed, 


eſpecially in the Weſt- Indies, for nail - 


19. Sheathing-nails, for 


Square - nails, which are uſed for hard 
wood, and nailing up wall fruit. 21. 
Tacks, the ſmalleſt of which ſerve to 
to wood ; the middling for 


Nails are ſaid to be toughened when too 


brittle, by heating them in a fire-ſhovel, 


and putting ſome tallow. or greaſe among 
them. 


Nails are ſold at fx ſcore to the hundred: 


in lathing, 500 are uſually allowed to a 
bundle of five feet laths, and 600 to a 
bundle of four feet laths: in flooring, 


- 200 are ſvfficient for a ſquare of flooring, 


The duties on nails imported, are as 


| follow : chair-nails, on importation, pay 


the thouſand, 2s. 6.52. d. and draw 


back, on exportation, 2s. 3d. more if 


braſs, 7 24. the whole of which is drawn 


back on exportation. Copper-nails, the 
ten thouſand, pay, on importaion, 2s. 
6 fd. and draw back, on exportation, 
23, 3d. more for every 112 pounds, 


16s. a. the whole drawn back on 
100 


being exported. Harneſs- nails, the ten 
thouſand, pay, on importation, 3s. 


| 1022.4. and draw back, on exportation, 
3s. 41d. more if braſs, 114 d. and 


draw back, the whole on exportation, 
Head-nails, the barrel, pay, on expor- 
tation, 11]. vos. 9.£2.d. and draw 
back, on exportation, 11. 78. and ſmall 


nails in the ſame proportion for the half 


barrel. Roſe-nails, and ſadler's-nails, the 


ten thouſand pay, on importation, 28. 


6.39. d. and draw back, on exportation, 


28. 3d. more if braſs, 54d. and draw back, 
the whole. Sprig-nails, the ten thouſand, 


pay, on importation, 1 8. 43-42; d. and 
draw back, on exportation, 18. 14d. 


| Beſides the above duties, thoſe made of 


iron pay for every 112 pounds weight, 
on importation, 48s. 31d. which 's 
drawn back on exportation. 


NAIL, is alſo a meaſure of length, con- 


taining the ſixteenth part of a yard. 


NAIRN, a borough and port-town of Scot- 


land, eighteen miles caft of the town of 


 Invernels. 
NAISSANT, in heraldry, is applied to 


any animal iſſuing out of the midſt of 
ſome 


a ri 


NAM 
ſome ordinary, and ſhewing only his 
head, ſhoulders, fore · feet and legs, with 

the tip of his tail, the reſt of his body 
being hid in the ſhield, or ſome charge 


upon it; in which it differs from iſſuant, 


which denotes a living creature ariſing 
out of the bottom of any ordinary or 
charge. "Gr | 
NAKED, in archite&ure, is the ſurſace 
or 2 from whence the projectures 
e 


projectures. Thus, we ſay the foliages 
of a capital ought to anſwer to the naked 
of a column, and that a pilaſter ought 


to exceed the naked of the wall by ſo 


many inches. 


NAKED FIRE, in chemiſtry, is an open 


fire; or one where a veſſel is immedi- 


ately expoſed to the fire. See the articles 
FiRE and HEAT. 


NAKED sEEDS, in botany, are thoſe that 


are not incloſed in any od or caſe. 


NAKIB, the deputy of the cadileſcher of 


Egypt. See CADILESCHER. 


NA OUS, a muſical inſtrument, conſiſt- 
ing of two braſs-plates, which are ſuſ- 


pended by ſtrings, and ſtruck together 
ſo as to beat time: they are uſed in 
the coptic churches in Egypt, and in the 
mabometan proceſſions. | - | 
NAK.SIVAN, a city of Perſia, in the 
province of Chirvan: eaſt long. 45%, 
north lat. 39 157%. 3 
NAMA, in botany, a genus of the pen- 
tandria- digynia las of plants, the flower 


of which conſiſts of five petals ; and the 


fruit is a capſule of an oval figure, 
formed of two valves, and containing 
only one cell. | . 
NAMATION, the ſame with naam. See 
the article N AAM. | 
In Scotland, this word is particularly uſed 
for impounding of cattle. See POUND. 


NAME, nomen, denotes a word whereby 


men have agreed to expreſs ſome idea; 
or which ſerves to ſignify a thing or ſub- 
je& ſpoken of. This the grammarians 
uſually calla noun, though their noun 
is not of quite ſo great an extent as our 
name. , See the article NOUN. | 
Nar.ies are either proper or appellative. 
Proper names are thoſe which repreſent 
ſome individual thing or perſon, ſo as to 
diſtinguiſh it from all other things of the 
ſame ſpecies, as Ariſtotle, which repre- 
ſents a certain philoſopher. Proper names 
are either called Chriſtian, as that given 
us at baptiſm, or ſurnames ; the firſt im- 
poſed for the diſtinction of perſons, an- 
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„ or which ſerves as a ground to the 


iwering to the roman prænomen; the 


NAM 
ſecond for the dliſtinction of families, 


anſwering to the nomen of. the Romans, 


and the patronymicum of the Greeks. 


See the article PATRON Y MIC, So. 


The Jews gave the name at the circum- 


ciſion, v. eight days after the birth; 
the Romans to females the ſame day, 
and to males on the ninth, at which time 
they held a feaſt, called nominalia. Since 
chriſtianity has obtained, moſt nations 
have followed the Jews, baptizing and 
giving, the name on the eighth day after 
the birth, but our anceſtors till of late 
dn and gave the name on the birth - 
a 


The firſt impoſition of names was found- 


ed on different views among different 
people; the moſt uſual was, to mark 
the good wiſhes of the parents, or to 
_ entitle the children to the good fortune 
a happy name ſeemed to promiſe, hence 
Victor, Caftor, Fauſtus, Sc. The an- 
tient Britons, Camden ſays, generall 
took their names from colours, becau 
they painted themſelves. When hey 
| were lubdued by the Romans, they too 
roman names: the Saxons introduced 
the german names; the Danes brought 
with them their names; and the. Nor- 
mans their names. The various names 
antiently, or at preſent obtaining among 
us, from what Kits or people ſo- 
ever borrowed, are explained by Cam- 
den in his remains. In monaſteries, the 


OY 


religious aſſume new names at their ad- 


mittance, to ſhew they are about to lead 
2 new life, and have renounced the 
world, their family, and even their 
name, as brother Henry of the holy 


ſacrament, ſiſter Mary of the incarn:tion, 


Sc. The popes alio change their names 
at their exaltation to the pontificate; and 
it is frequent in Italy to join the name 
of ſome ſaint in a kind of devotion to 
the chriſtian name. ; 
Appellative, or general names, are thoſe 
which ſignify common ideas, or which 
are common to. ſeveral individuals of, the 
ſame ſpecie, as a horſe, animal, &c..See 
the article GENERAL TERMS. 
Specific NAME. See the article SPECIFIC, 
NAMIUM, or Naam, in law. See the 
article NAAaM. _ | | 
NAMUR, a ftrong city of the Auſtrian 
Netherlands, capital of the province of 
Namur, ſituated at the confluence of the 
Sambre and Maeſe ; eaſt long. 4 50ʃ, 
north lat. 50? got. ; „ 
The county of Namur is bounded by 
Brabant on the north; by Liege and 
| Luxem- 
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NAP _ 
Luxemburg, on the eaſt 5 and by the 
province of Hainault on the ſouth and 
* 


NANCY, che capital of Lorrain in Ger- 

| _ fituated in eaſt long. 6®, north 
Nx. 439 44. 

-NANFIO, — of the iſtands in the Ar- 
chipelago, ſixteen miles round, and ſitu- 
ated in eaſt long. 265, north lat. 3 5. 

NANG ASAQUY, a city on the wet fide 

of the iſland of Bungo, ſituated in eaſt 

long. 130%, nortlt lat. 329 30). 

WANKING, che capital of the province 

of Nanking, and formerly of tlie empire 

. of China, is ſituated in caſt long. 118“ 

30, north. lat. 329. PRE + 5 

WANSAMUND, a county of Virginia, 

in north America, ſouth of the Iſle of 

* Wight+-county; through which the river 


_ + of Nanfamund runs. | 
NN, a ity of France, in the province 


of Pritany, ſituated on the river Loire, 
in weft long. 17 307, north lat. 47 15“ 
NANTUeRE T, an iſtand on the coaſt of 
new. England in north-Amerita, ſituated 
in weft long. 70, north lat. 41. 
NANT WIC H, a market town of Cheftire, 
2 ſeventeen miles ſbuth - weſt of 
Cl ter. 13 9 
NAPE, a name uſed for the hind part of 
the neck, ſuppoſed to be on account of 
the ſftort hair growing there, in reſem- 
blance of tlie nap of a clotli. | 
NAPELLUS, im botany, a name by which 
ſotmme authors call the aconitum. See the 
article ACONITUM:. 


NAHTHA, in natural hiſtory, a fluid 
mineral body, of a thin conſiſtence, 


bright and pelfacid, of a ſtrong ſmell, 
very readily influnmabte; and when 
pure, burning away without leaving any 
reſiduum 7 


The naptitha' is found in conſiderable 
quantities floating on the water of cer - 
tain ſprings, principally breaking out at 
the ſides of hills in Perſa, Tartary, and 
ſome” parts of the empire of China, 
where if a liglited candfe be held near 
the-ſurface, it takes fie and overſpreads 
the ſurface of the water ſor a great extent, 
with a ſtrong white ſtame, and emits a 
very diſagreeabſe ſwell. The genuine 
naphtha is very are in Europe; it is not 
known to be any where naturally pro- 
dured Rere, and what we ſee of it is ge- 
nerally ſophiſticated. Diſtilled by the 
retort, it yields an oil ſomewhat thinner 
than it was originally, and of a weaker 


ſmeil. The ſubſtance remaining at the 
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bottom of the retort, has much the re- 
ſemblance of amber; and Dr. Hill 
thinks it highly probable, that the origin 
of all the amber in the world is from the 
fame ſort of principle ; nay he tells us 


that he has ſucceeded ſo far in an attempt 


to make amber by this fluid and an acid 
drawn from the crude pyrites, that he has 
produced a friable ſomewhat pettucid 
matter, having all the properties of am- 
ber exceptits Hardneſs and clearneſs, and 
yielding a true ſalt and oil of amber gn 
diſtillation, See Anger. 7 
The medicinal virtues of the naphtha are 
the ſame with” the common petroleum, 
but in a more remiſs degree. It is uſed 
externally on many occaſions in Perſia; 
and is taken inwardly, a few drops for 
a doſe, in colies. The principal uſe 
made of it, however; ie burning in Lamps, 
for which purpoſe it is very proper. 
NAPTER's, or NeEyER'sS BONES. Ser the 
jcle'NePrER. = 
NAPLES; the capital of the kingdom of 


Naples: ſituated in eaſt long. 15, north. 


lat. 417. 
The kingdom of Naples is one” of the 
Sicilies; it is the ſouth-eaſt part of Italy, 
and is ſituated between 14 and 19% eaſt 
long. and between 38 and 43“ north lat. 
being bounded by che gulph of venice on 
the north-eaſt, * by the Mettiterranean ſea 
on the ſouth-eaſt, by Sicily and the 
Tuſcan ſea on the ſouth-weſt, and by tlie 
pope's territories on the north-weſt; and 
divided from the iſlands of Sicily only 
by the narrow ftreight or phato of 


NAPOLI DE MALVASIA, a port-town-of 
the Morea; ſituated at the entrance of the 
gulph of Napoli de Romania, and forty 
miles ſouth eaſt of tliat city. | 

NAPOLI DE ROMANIA,- a city and port- 
town of european Turky, in the pro- 
vince of the Morea, ſituated at the bot- 
tom of a bay of the ſame name in the 
Archipelago, in eaſt long. 23% 20, north 
lat. 37 30% 

NAPUS, or Na pus SATIVA, a ſpecies of 
the braffica. See BRASSICA. 

The napus ſytveſtris is alſo a ſpecies of 
braſſica, and produces the rape: ſeed. 
Sce'RAPE-SEED. 


NARBARTH, a town of Pembrokeſhire, - 


in ſouth- Wales, ſituated ten miles north- 
eaſt of Pembroke. | 
NARBONE, a city of France, in the 
rovince of Languedoc: ſituated in eaſt 
long. 2 40% north lat. 43018 
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NARBOROUGH; t ied" of ſouth meg pure und yeh" - defftive, 
America, in the Pacihe-ocean, r Eh and little; the folidF'of their done | 
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NARCISSUS, the fre roDer,: ih bun ,a | ence of medicines Wkich arb 2 
genus of the” Bextthdrin' money aſs "and" 9 nature Ran 
of plants, the corhfta where Na 0 f nury. hefe medicines hate 4 
2 nectarium! formed of one leaf A a © mi hey zöftdence on the membſiantes of 
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cylindrie ot funmel ſhape, coloured at the brain, 3 e e dinnifthng 
the top and wide; tutled and! plitated at the. (pong: ole of the 'artotjes, ; 
the mouth; arid of fix oval acumina they ca deten of” thei#" blbod 18 
plane petals fixed externally to t ſe tube ittesein, 5 Kd eifions' of the 'velfel of [18 
of the neckartum above its baſe“: Fruit | "the neal d —. W means tlie indiice a * | | 
d tout UI bbtufely' trigonal caplble, - to deliriouſnels,” With = 
koermedc af three — and. conta wing been je troubleſome d . Theſe ma 
three cells ein“ which ale x number of | rheditines' were therefore Taff eff, by nm 
round appemceubited reds, "WIE co- the wriſeſt phyße yſicians M * 2 . 
lumnar receptacle. td ks 80 in the cure uf diſeaſes, Ps OP | 1. 
The root of this plant is emetic} . their detetefious quillity.” 
' -nerary-ariddetergent®” 3 1900 Fs _— Wen of Ttaly,* in the 
NARCOTIOS, in medicine, 'foporiferous | 1 euſt 2255 19?, 
medicines; Which Wette; a” Kupefaction. ch "I 46's 


See Opis?“ NARDUS. <SPIKENARD, in borany” 
Narcotics, called 1d hyphotics; \ano- © genus” of the triandrin:- di 14 


gynes, or Rupefatti 
' Hoffman; tobe fueh kind of temedies as, 
dy their ſubtile; ;HoKious,” and delgterious | 
echalations, dimigiſn, or quite deſtroy 
the ſenſe and motion of the ſolid parts. 
Among narcoties, che moſt eminent are 


thoſe which are ufually prepared for me- 
whole poppy, eſpeci- 


dicinal ufes of 


ally opium z; as All thoſe prepared of 


mandragtras, *yofcyarnus, ſtramonium, 


and datura, Theſe, ſays the above- 
mentioned author, are not without rea- 
fort "reckoned! poiſons; ſince they exert 
their noxious inffüence in a fliort ſpace of 
time; when taken in a fmall quantity; 


and a quantity à little larger than ordi- 
nary proves mortal. Belides, their prin- 


| _—_— operation is on the moſt noble parts 


the body, which are the organs of | 
'NARRATION, in oratory and Wane, 


ſenſe and motion; and "moreover, they 
act by means of an element quite op- 
poſite to nature, a U ful phureous 

vapour, by which they diminiſhß — on- 

ſiderable degree, or quite deft he fg 

and motion of the motibe 

elements by which narcotics — HY oY 

an highly volatile and penetrating nature, 

ſince they deeply: 

2 vapbulb inte ale 
and nerves, and By contaminatig that 


ves, are ſaid, by 


the other, which is ſmaller; apt HAVE 


| This plant is cephalie and. fomdchia; it 
as a promoter of the menſes, It i alſo 


or hiſtorical,” Apo 


—— themſelves like 
tes of tlie membranes 


Mp 


plants, the corolla whetes is fofinied- of 
two valves; the exterior is long Aha 

lanceolatd- linear figute 3; it terthinites ir, 
an ariſta or aun, 'and'contains W ch dt 
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nates” ina otter awn : tlie leet * £ ; 
of 2 fiticar dong gutt, 1 
top than Abit, ab p ee at ach 
Sa the corblla ſurrou "als it by by way of 

ericarpſum! 16h 
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is recommended in nephritic .caſts,,,and 


given in chronic caſes to remove obſtruc- 
tion of the viſcera': however the modern 
praQtice dots not ule it mne » KR 

att ingredient in ſome 5 the gel 


compoſitions, It has a. v ant 
aromatic ſmell and taſte. . ich 


recital or rehearſal of a fact as it 
Fend or When it is loppalt d 2 
appened. icke 
Narration i is f W kinds either dere 
az where. &* auditor or 
reader is ſuppoſed to hear or read gf a 


tranſaction at ſecond hand: or /artificigl 
and fabulou imagina- 


tions are ! * Io —9— 

ns are Tal and t S$.as if 

were re- acted be ore | he, offs FR . 
12 * i tion 


/ 


„ 
„tion, e en the witers,of rhg1o- 
je makes, f oy eB ron of in quſt 

peech or . Wix. that immedi- 
e lowing, tor the Je dium, It 
e J be 

5 2 JefleGong, ; gpupdes; ant fi- 

ons, Cicero bes N 
35 : lee. wi rk ier pity, brevity, 

Weßinelz, The. nazragion., is ren- 

Dry Pe Neugr⸗ ys hy. objery ving.the qrfer 
time, 9 by, u a Nong, hut, Proper and 
nown terms, an ROE: reciting the won 
e 1 505 rendered probable 
2 the; cred) bie of, the narrator! by, the 
19 ab and meh gf, of 5 "rag ation, 
'by.. Sing 7 $6 remote 

lv iro Lu 

10 Man ing, and. b 1. Ab aſe detai a 
ee, oft is, rendered brie 

5 tak Re ig hex han. ls nece — 

— Ate une 5 Dag ky pngl,b ii by e ene 

N ral 


id [weet by vlng, 
17 e e words; 3, 5 arranging 
as to 1 any biafos or claſh- 


e 


the 0 „ Ppvelty, and un- 
e the. 49 K led; ; and 
3 enriching it with, tropts and figures. 


Set Hs TRY, ORATORY, rOPE, Se. 
Wage in, n d. for the 
„ action, of erent, that makes the ſubjeR of - 
£ * epic po em. we «a 4 
75 PA 333 ves of the, poetic, parration, | 
the arti Ne | 
NR * "inigbthyglogy, — 2 
A "Ah, ſo. called from a „long wreathcd 
"t6oth, ten or more feet: i in Ahe which 
das more the eee rn than 
« 2 a tpoth; though it Nay a; tooth 
| fixed in the gomphoſis o 25 upper jaw, 
altogether in the manner of other teeth : 
| hence ſome have” called, it monodon, 
Which is certainly a more, proper name 
__ that of the u icorn-fi 
|| The narwal i is a fiſh of the whale. kind, 
|| "often growing. to twenty: five ſeet in 
lengch, but 1s more” commonly und 
from fixteen to twenty, 


4 NAR AR, a city of the hither India, the + 


= capital of the provitice, of. Nan „: eat 

F long. 79, north Tak! 2 5, 

NASALLA, in medicine, "x fort of reme- 
dies to be taken by the noſe, called allo 
Errhines. See ERRHINES: |. - 


fame name in ermuan Kalt long 
255 north lat. zo? 27 9 9 . 8 


38 5 


— , URS Arie 7 nt Ar tr rn anne 
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eqpmgn,, Ms e opinion of N, 


daa in anatomy x this bone mak 


* ing the upper Fs of * the hoſe. See the 
; cle NGs E. 
NASSAU, the ca ipital of the county of the 


N A T. TY 
1 ee gs port: town of; Partien? bed 
173 NN bay af . Panamas ; Tr .E iet 


NAT, AL TERRA, Riconnhb y on, the leb. 
* alt coaſt of Africa, between, 233 and zeꝰ 
af of. ſouth latitude, aud: hetwoen 25% and 
Met) 10 caſt longitnde tot nor! cc 
A ALIS, er Y4TALLS piss, properly 
revives a man's-birtheday-3.: but was uſed 
b ah cheathens to ſigniſy. the feaſt held on 
the anniverſary of the birth- day of an em- 
Fa art whe a dey oh time to bci 
ene ort of feaſt ʒ a rim chri 
tians uſed it. in —— 587 5 
Lugi RATALIIII, Na a ES, „ thoſe 
e on the anniverſaries of, the 
irth; days of great men. 1/41 2: 
JES, in anatomy, ja. term, exprefüng 
..i,thoſe two fleſhy exterior, parts, of the 
„ body, vulgarly called the buttocks. 
NaTes CEREBR1, two circular protube- 
2 .rabces ot the brain, ſituated on the back- 


4 


h ſide of the medulla oblon wow near the 


. cerebellum... See the a Brain and 
MEDULLA. 
NATION, a: collective term, mob ior Fl 
conſiderable people jnbabiting a. certain 
extent of land, confined within fixed 
ene ,and, under the ſame government. 
In ſome univerſities the word nation is 
0 neee a diſtinction of the ſcholars, the 
pr ofeſlors and colleges :; thus the faculty 
ol arts in the uni Fel kae, conſiſts 
eln 1 ſour nations 3 Wix. that of France, 
thaf of 8 of Picardy, 
„and that of Germanys which laſt com- 
prchends all forei nations, as, the 
Englich, lialians, Re 
NA; TIVE, a pexſon canſulered, nehom i in 
10 a certain place which was * ee 4 
by © ceived "4 educations'7* © n 
Mien. or NAV ps, in our ankjen 
law-books, fgmfies a perſon born in 
io Ha of villainage,.,in,contradiſtinRion tc 
à bonds: man, or one who became a vil- 


i, lain by hie- wn act and deed. 


NATIVI TY, or NaTAL-DAY, the diy. 


of a perlon's birth. The word nativ) 
is chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of the faints, 
as ihe nativity of St. Johy the Bapuit, 

But. when, we ſay; the Nativit + 4 

038; pb" 0k" that of, eius 5 hrilt 
1 he ſeaſt of Chriſtmas. „Ste the whe 

RIST 48, 

RE in, old Jaw: books, 
UHamage o ler vitu . 
Narri, - mee .the Gauation of 
* /;he, heavens, |. particularly. . of the 
- 27; TW > houles f at > moment of a. perſon's 


„  buth. le OROSCOPE- 
2 = "Ry 'NA 


Ggnifie 


See 1 No, 


NAT 
NA TIVO,/HapenDo;:a: writ: which lan- 
--tiently lay . villain and 
reſtoring him to his lord. 
NATOLIA, the modern name of the leſſer 
Aſia.“ Seeſthepartiele AS 5! 
NATRIX, in batany, 4 ant called a by 
: Linnæus, enonis: See NON Is. 
Narkix; in zoolog y, ba ſpecies af ſerpent 
vvith one hundred ſeventy : ix ſcù ta npon 
. the abdomen; and ſixty fquanie; on the 
tail. Sreithe article SE⏑Hf Nr. 
NAT RUM, the nitre of the àzntients, 0 ein 
natural hiſtbry, is à genuine, pure and 
native falt, extremely different fror our 
nitre, and indeed from all:the:.other;.na- 
. tive ſalts zit heing a fixed alkeali, plainly 
of the nature of: thoſe mode by Gve from 
- Vegetables; yet enpable of a regular ary- 
ſtalliaatian Which, thoſe ſalts are npt. 
It is founc on the ſurſace of the earth, or 
ut very (mall depths within it, and is ra- 
- turally, formed into thin ant} flaticakeg-or 
_ cruſts, which are af a ſpungy or. cavern · 
ous ſubſtance, very light nde friable, 
and when pure, of à pale hrowniſh- 
.white-z--but-as/its ſpungy tkxturelreuclers 
dit very ſubyect to be fouled . by earth te- 
ceived into its pores, it, is often met with 


| ol a deep dirty-brown, and . nati:uoſrc- 
is ; quently reddiſh. © dou rf five 59 940 Toy 294 
ae Natrum, whether native or purified, 
ty diſſolves in a very ſmall quantity of wa- 
ts ter g and this ſolation is, in many parts 
e, of Aſia, uſadſor waſhing; where, it: is 
ly, alſo, made into ſoap by mixing it with: oil. 
m- 4 Natrum reduged to powder, and umixed 
the with ſand- or flints, or -with--- any; other 
8 ſtone of which cryſtal is the baſis, makes 
z in - them-readily run into glaſs, Gold heated 
dell red thot, and ſprinkled with a, ſmall 
re- quantity of chis ſalt, melts immediately; 
8 ſilver, ignited and ſprinkled with it, melts 
nent in the ſame manner; as does alſo iron, 
in a copper, zand. the zregulus of antimony, 
on to which melt much more eaſily than they 
vil. - otherwiſe would do. Mercury will not 
de mixed with it by any art, and indeed 
da) will not ampalgamate with metals. if only 
n) a little of = ſalt he added. It is found 
ante, in great ahundance in many parts of 
aptiſt» Aſia, where the natives {weep it up from 


ty, M the ſurſace ot the. ground and call it ſoap- 
i, r earth. Phe earlieſt account we have of 
article Y ir is in the Scripmres, here we find that 
b. the ſalt called nitie in thoſe times, would 
ferment with vinegar, and had an ab- 

ſterſive: quality, ſo that it., was; ufed.. in 
baths and in waſhing things. Solomon 
compares the ſinging of ſongs with a 
. heavy, hearts to the pontrariet of vinegar 


Ph, 229151 > 
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NAT 
and nitre qi and en it 
the finmer-waſh Himſelf with nitre is ſin 
is not eleanſod off! Theſe ate properties 


that perfectlyugree with this ſalt, but not 


Lat all wifh dur fült- petre e. ak” 
NAT TA, in «fo rger y, f tumour of the 
oecdematous kind? See OE“DBb WA. 
NATURAL. in general, ſomething' that 
relates to nature. Ser NN TUR EY P 
Natural- children are thoſe, bor” out of 
lawvful-wedlück. Se CHISDRENT and 
"MARRIAGE: ff $13} 0 i 1 
The naturalefunctions are thoſe ad ions 
whereby the aliments are changed and 
Aſtimilatect ſœ ds to become apart of the 
body See Fuscriot i Dibrs rio, 
-; EHYLIFICAT DON: Ne. „ 11 
NamTy rat HISTORY; a deſefiption of the 
productions of the earth, Air, Water, 
ec. See EARTH, GS. 271 4b 17 
The / natural. hiſtory of any! ons places is 
a very extenſive ſubject, Which, aveoud- 
ing to Mr. Boyle, may be [conveniently 
veduced to four heads; viz the things 
that tegard the heavens, the ai the wa- 
ters, anch the earth GG π r 
Of the firſt.claſs, ars the longitudestand 
--Jatitutles' of places, the lengths loÞi the 
longeſt and ſhorteſt days and nights the 
climates, parallels, Gc. what fixed ſta rs 
23 gyeſſeen, andiwhati hre not ſeen there 
About che: air may be obſerved its tum - 
perature, as to the: firſt foum qualities, 
and the meaſure of them! its 2 * 
dclearneſs, und refractive power its ab- 
tilty. ox coarſeneſs; its abounding witycr 
wWuanting an eſurint falt 3 its variations 
according to the ſeaſons of / the ydar, 
and the times ofſthe day; what duration 
the ſeverall kinds of weatheraiſually have; 
vat meteots it is moſt, or: leaſt apt to 
breed; and in what order they are 
generated, and howtJlong tue. geurrally 
alt; what winds: it is: Moſteſubit to; 
, "whether any ef cthem be) ſtatdd or  ordi- 
nary; What: giſenſes ane faid tb be- pide- 
mical, or dapending on the ſtate and 
Condition aft air; What other diſeaſes 
it is ſuhjecti isa, wherein thechir maybe 
ſuppoſed to have ſome ſhave; what is the 


AY 


4 


9 = 
- * — 


uſual ſalubrityliof · it,; and What fort of 


conſtitutioꝝs ix agrees with;zwhatzitidoes 

7 has + S840 = 27333 
About tne Waters, it N be pnoper 
to obſexvethe: ſea,» its „ 
rents, ſaltneſs, and other; qualities: 
next the rivers! will eome untler conſider - 
-. ationg theira depth, dength, „cο“αe, An- 
undatien, and the goodneſs or cbadneſs 
of their waters, , with their.gravity;r and 
12 K 2 N other 
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ö NAT 
other. lar qualities ge after theſe, the 
„Hakes, fprings, pondb, Sc. are tobe 
dSohſidered, eſpecially the mineral wa- 
ꝛ0 teils, their kinds, qualities aud virt les, 

and the manner, of trying tbetyu the in- 
„haäbitants of the waters may follow here; 
and the particular Kinds of -fth-:that- are 
+: found: there, whether of the ſea ar rivers, 
are tade mentioned, withianaccount:of 

Zotheir fares, bigneſs,: gaodueſb, ſeaſons of 

perfekten, haunts, peculiärities of any 
ind relating to them, andithe manner of 
ing therm, eſpecially: when: thene-rs any 
thing ſingular in it Hoyer 
- The things relating to the earth, are laſt 
. to be-exaniined : theſe ard, firſt the earth 
itſelf, then its inhabitants, and its vari- 
de produ tions, whether external or in- 
„ ternal, An the earth itſelf may be ob- 
ſerved, its dimenſions, ſituation eaſt, 
eln, north and ſouth ; its figure ; its 
plains and valleys, and their extent; its 

» hills. and mountains, and the height of the 

_ - talleſt, both in referente to the rerghbour- 
ing valleys and plains, and to the level 

of the ſea; as alſo whether the mountains 
ie ſeattexed, or are diſpoſed! in ridges ; 

And if of the latter kind, whether they 
- up; eat, weſt, north, or ſduth. What 
promontories alſd, antlsnerhat firey or 
 Imaaking hills it has, ifhany,: whether 

- the co -be' coherent, vr much broken 
into iffands : what the magnetical deeli · 
.: mation is in ſeveral places, und the vari- 
ation of that declination in the ſame 

place, and if thoſe be conſiderable; what 
may be conjectured às the occafions' of 
them, | whether the vicinity of iron- 
mines, of ſubterranean fires, vr hat elſe. 

: What the nature of the ſoil is, whether 

o chayey, ſandy, or of good mould; and 
what vegetables; plants and trees beſt 

agree with it and ſucceed. in it, what 

- wart; By what particular contrivances 
the inhabitants improve the advantages, 


* ” 


- -or remedy the n of the foi; 


and what hidden quatigtes the foil may 
nave. The inhabitants vfb the earth are 
then to be conſidered, botk natives, and 
ſtrangers that have beef long ſettled 
„there; and in particular, their ſtature, 
2:colbur;' features, ftrength "agility; or de- 
fefts of theſe ; and theircomplexions, 
nig, Beauty, and the ke; their diet, 
_ - onclmations!gnd cuſtoms, ſo far as they 
ear not owing to education; the fruit- 
- [fglnefs or burrenneſs of the women; their 
hard or eaſy labourst; the diſeaſes they 
Laie moſt {ubſe@ tp, and any remarkable 
\mpiomeartending hem 
1 . i 1 


[ 2180 J 


_ ** birnice; the firſt and pri 


N A ＋ 
As td the external prodaflions. bf ths 
earth, the enquiries are to ibè theſe : what 
graſſes, grains and fut ĩt belt produces: 
dhe herbe, flowers; and timber» trees; and 
the deen, groves; foriſts and woods 
the country hasvorwratits wt Petuli- 
arities are obſervableeind any of them; 
vat ſdils they moſt / ie or diſlike; and 
with what culture they thrive heſt. Then 
„hat animalg the: countryhas'or' wants, 
both as to d beats rand birds of prey, 
and as to poutry andi cattle oF all ſorts; 
Land partitularty, if ahey have any uni- 
mals tiiat are not common oh any thing 
particular in thoſe they have. After 
thoſe, the ſubterranesm ſtores are to be 
examined ; What minerals the earth af- 
fords, and what it! wants i then what 
- quarries*0f ſtone, and in what manner 
the lie: hat clays and enrths are found 
there y as, chays, males,” fuller's earths, 
earths for tobucevipipes earth for potter's 
wares, i medicinal earths : what other 
mineral productions it yields whether 
calsg falt- mines, or ſak-ſprings, alum, 
- vitriol; fulphur, Ge. Whit" metals the 
country Fields, with a deſeription of the 
mines of them; their depths, numbers, 
- ſituations, ſigns, waters, damps, quami- 
ties of ores, goodneſs of the ores, and 
the ways in uſe” for'the reducing them 
d Metin t e He 974016 
To theſe general hend he be added, 
inquiries into” truditibns m the country, 
of any thing felating tb it) whether pe- 
culiar toit, or onlydmbre em mon there 
thanelſewhere; and ftere theſe require 
leurning or {kill} in che anfwer, the ut- 
moſt care is to he takeff to put the people 
ina way to give their accounts in a ſatiſ- 
factory anner j for a* falſe” or bad ac- 
2" eount! of any thing, is afways much 
wWorſe than no accent al! 
NATURAL INCUINATIONS,” are the ten- 
dencies of ou mines dards things 
ſeemingly good. Sbe thiatticles G00 
und PRRNSAUNf⁰ n n ee ene 
NaTUR AH PHEOSOPHYZ that which con- 
ſtcers the powers and properties of na- 
tural bodies; and "their mutual actions 
on one another 
Phe buſineſs of natural philoſophy; ſays 
Boerhaave, is to eommunitate a ſolid 
and accurate knowledge of all the bodies 
In being, and alf the uffections thereof. 
Nor can this ſeience be acquired other + 


wife thun by obferving, by means of our 


ſenſes; all che objets Which'the author 
= &f mature has made edghtable" thertto 
Ape part of thi 

£ ſcience, 


* * 
„ 


- 


NAT. 


- ſcience is 0 collect all cke manifeſt and 
ſenſible uſpearanbes of things, andre 
...duce thaih mto-ubody of natura hitdry. 
- Now. there are tt. ]]] ͥ&s off making ſuch 
- obſervations z un ü ben den view 
things nearly as they<happen to turn up, 
- -ichoud amy deli — 9. er Pc — 
. own; invdich way no great /improve- 
ments can be expeRed in theart;ibe- 
cauſe change ha uinig here the de n, 
only exhibits» oecalional- or extemportry 
- properties the other method zie, when, 
aſter a> thorongh acqua intance With 
bodies, We apply them to other bodies 
-.equally Kknoyn, diligently attending! to 
the reſuꝶ, . and obſerving whether un y 
thing newiariſes! See DXPERIMENTAL 
" PHEL os orn. 
Narr uRAL in muaſicy is a term variouſly 
uſed : thus atuvral mufic is the (me 

with vocal, in oppoſitien to artificial 


4 Hizd 


. muſic} on that performed on inftruments.. 


A fong is alſo called natural, when its 
notes move eaſity and i grucetufby, >the 
voice or inſtrument being not forced 
or ſtrainedefs Matura harmony! is that 
produced byftthe natural and isſſential 
chord of the madel See che articles Mob 
and Harmony.” SKU 30K OT EOS 
- Ananwabaoteis:iuſed toltontradift thoſe 
flats and ſharps' that are fet at the be- 
Sinning of a ſtave; and in focht eaſe, it 
muſt be taken exactly as in tho gamut. 
For the character af this note, e the 
axticle CH Aer KK·öͤ 3 2s 
Naruk A, in Reraldry, is whenlanimals, 
. fruits, flowers, &c aufe bluazbnethtbwith 
their natural close 0 arſe 
NATURALIS IIA perſon: well verſed! in 
the ſtudy: of nature, and the knowledge 
of natural bodies, eſpecially im what re- 
mates to animals, vegetables, metals, mi- 
nerals, and ſtones. Ste the article 
V NaTURATPAILOSOPHY,N 2 T7 
NATURALIZATION,> in law, the act 
of naturalising an alien, ou placing him 
in the condition of a natural born ſubject. 
In England, this is done by act of par 
liament; hut none can be faturalted 
before they have received the ſacrament 
of the churek, and taken. the oalkel of 
allegiance and ſupremacy. A perſon 
Who is nataralized may have lande by 
- deſcent; as heirs at law, as well'av' obtain 
them by purchaſe : but they aré difubled 
from deing of the king's privy countil, 
or of holding offices; 7 Jac I. 12 W. III. 
e. 2. By a late ſtatute it is ordained, 
mat all children borm out of the king's 
dominions, Whole fathers were or Are 


o 
* 


. Fl 


Nl 


understood, I "fhi6qld firſt dit 


Tas I NA 


- natural fubjefts of: this kingdom nt ſhe 
: time of ther Hbirth, ſmalb be y d 
. Mark} born ſnbjefts-oÞGcthig»renim;76x- 
- cept children of-parents; whorareatmaint- 
ed of treaſon, oro that are! 'mitheaRaal 


. lerviceiof a foreign prince at onmity with 


us. 4 Geo II. t. 2. By an ad le 13 
Geo. II. ah Je whorthave reſided in 
- the britiſh" colonies in America without 
being ablent dw]õ months a any one 
time, (ate declared naturalized without 
theice e hectiving the ſacrament! of the 
Lords upper. nl eomogadrrr oils to 
NATURALS, res naturalrr, among phy- 


ilons whatever naturally belongs tblan 


animal, ein oppoſition to non - natarals. 
See the urticle NON-NATURALS| ns 
NATURE, natura; accordingi!46 Mr. 
Boyle; has eight different ſigniftatiöns - 
it being uſed, 1. For the. author of na- 
tare, whom the ſchoolmen call xatwra 
naturans, being. the ſame with God. 2. 
By the nature of a thing, ve ſometimes 
. mean Ks eſſende ; that is, the attributes 
which makes it what it is, „whether che 
thing de corporeal or not j as when we 
attempt to ukfihe the nature bf a fluid, of 
a triangle N. 3. Sometimed woe con- 
found that which a manohas by nature, 
with what accrues to Him hy birth j as 
vben we fay, that ſuch a man is noble 
by nature. . Sometimes we take na- 
ture fot an internal principle of motion ; 
as hene fy; that a ſtone by nature 
falls to the earth. 5. Sometimes we un- 
- derftandy by nature; the eſtabliſhed courſe 


of things. 216. Sometimes we, take na- 


© [thre for an ag gregate of rs 'belong- 
it ing tb a'bo „olpecialby 'a living one 3 


in which ſenſe phyſicians ſay, that nature 


is ſtrong, weak, or ſpent ; o that, in 
ſuch and ſuch diſeaſes nature left to her- 
ſelf wil perform the cure. e Some 
times we uſe tlie derm nature for the uni- 
Verſe, or Mole ſyſtem of cthercorporeal 
works of God; as when it is aid of a 
phcenis, of chimera} that there is no ſuch 
thing in;naturs $4 Sometimes too, and 
that moſti co monly, we expreſs by the 
word matute'a' kind of ſemi- deity, or 
other ſtrange kind of being 


If, faysthe fame philoſopher, I were to 


propoſe a notion of nature, leſs ambigu- 

Gus than thoſe. already mentioned, and 
witk regard to which many urtiomg, re- 
lating to that word, may be 3 
iſn be- 
- tween the univerſal and the Particalar 
nature os things. Univerſal mature I 


bodies 


would define iS be the aggregate oSthe 
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en make up dd world, in i 4 

by fats} ..confitiered un d pri 

. — they. ad aud 1 

aecordingeto- the Jawsicot. motion, — 

r dee the 

. article Re Dx Inz&Tpay, Morton, &c. 

nd us makes way tas the other ſub- 

.. otdindte notion! fnee-the particular na- 

tus of an individual conte in the ge- 

neral naute, applied to :auahftindt por- 

tion of che univer te.z. ory. which, us the 

+» fame thingy it. is a partieulas.alſemblage 
of the mechanical properties.. ur, 
* 2; motion, S.. 

Tboe who delve a more particular dif. 

des ef each of. theſe opinions, may 

confult:Boyle's Free lnquuy inthe vul- 
ker netien ot nature. 

NaVAL AFPAIRS, comprehend whatever 
relates to navigation, ihip-building, i- 
love Fe. See the arueles Nav IGAT lo, 
Smet, Ge. 

- The.biftory., of the naval alfairs of any 
- ond ſtate as A very cbm ave lubject, 
much were that of all nauens. Thote 
bo would be infermed ot the maritime 
) affairs of Bngland, and the &gure it has 
made at fea an all ages, may tad abun- 
daes e curious matter invelgen's Mare 
„Clans and from his time to ours, 
- we maaymacea ſeries of tarts in Lechad's 
and Buyeber's Naval Hithory..- -- 
Not oy the pretervatien. of that ſhare 

+ ot cominerce we at preſent pellets, but its 
future advancement, and even the very 
- beivg. of Great Brian — — 
emphe, and a tree. 
eben the good condition 3 — — 
| Iegulation of our naval, aftairg, than on 

te — of ns marie. Power 2 

. and thatihe-legillatore has. been ever at- 
denne o this: great and vnpontant ob- 
dee Will appear mom the. tollowing-ac- 
count of —— that have been enadcd 
relaung do * une of t 


We canveyed, or de valve —7 zedut 
6 Rich, H. ordains, that the above Na- 
tutte hall only — Ire? 
* to t ages lade ds are 
0 — are n 0 
de had, the werchans are allowed do 
a — By 4 Hen. VII. e. 10. 


12182 J 


Rritan. 

So n + Rich. 11 © it was en- 
al, ay — at a kings tadjevts 

. urns hoy oe or 8 Any Wer- 
_Chandize, it M er ON 932 
ot toxfeiung all — — — ; 


whae de 


n was nated, that no Gaſtoign e . 
_ Gunngcwines, Tc. Gould be ipod - 


NAV 
— reabhn but in —.— = 
and that none dheuld, — 
— an an * #7 if be 
aud 2 1 — ey taht à deni- 
rens, ſhip, under. of forfeit. 
ing all merchandise. not 2 — 4 — 


be divided between the king — — ſeiz- 
_ but this act, 10 far a it related to 
e above wines, was» repealed by the 

0 ſtatute 32 Hen. VUI. e 4. —. rate 
was ordered of what ſhould) be paid for 
ide freight at tha ſeveral ſorts of | mer. 


chandise iu ſhips, ſwom the port of Lon- 


don to other places, and from thence to 
London. By Elis. cn. it was en- 
aQed, that it ahe ownen of any.merchan- 
dine ſhould, in the time-of peace, em- 
bark or unload any part. thereof; (matts, 
pitch, tar and corn only excepted) out 
of, or into aay-foreign-thip, he hould 
is R cuſtom as an alen. 

y the act ot navigation, 12 Car, U. 
cen. in is enacted, chat no gouds thall 
de zparted. into, or exported out of, any 

derritaies belonging ta, or that may 
hereaſter belong do bes Dajeflys his heus 
dend ſucceſlors, d Alta; Aſrica, or Ame- 
men in any otber ſhips» beſides tuch as 
belong to the people of R xd, Ireland, 
Wales, or the town of ick upon 
Tweed, and. whereof che matter and 
. three-fourths of the mariversare Engliſh, 
on pain of ſorteiting both the 2 and 
.. ading,- one durd part to the king, ano 
ther to the goxeruor oi Abe conny where 
we default ſhall. be, I ſeized » there, 
--hexwile that third alia to the King, avd 
the other third to h that will ſave or 
ue tor the lame. And commangers at 
lea, having the king's commitien, are to 
bring ids prize-all tack fups, and on 


e of — Err 
- duce of the turkiſh empare, fall de un- 


ported into «England, Iceland, Ce. in 


„ % URI be IS. 5 


TTT 


7 > 


— 


La 72788 
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LE 


"till the i dale it [it appear, to the 
chief albcer ſtoms, in the port 
next to . — 5 bs. abode, ; that he 
is not an take an oath chat it 
nate bona 1 — ot — s ex- 
„time and 

—— and. that 
are in it. Alſo 


phos. wage ad 


* of 
* I" 


N a3. Car. II. c. 1 eordains, 


that where auy.. mall be laden on 
doard any englith. ſhip of the burden of 
two hund ws — or upwands,. and 
mounted ei guns, or mate, it 
the e er 2 ſhip or goods 
do any turk 5 or any pirate, wich- 
out omg ereof in 
admiralty, be Nail incapable. of tak - 
ing charge of. any engliſh veſſel 2 and 
matters Ot englth. flups, though not of 
that burden, nor mounted as aforetaid, 
that ſhall yield without fighting to a 
turkith ip ot, pirate, that has not at 
leait double the number of guns, {hall 
de liable to the penalties of this 28. It 


any inferior. olhcers or manners of a 


map, thall, xefuſe to fight when com- 


manded, , ar utter to diſcourage 
. Qhery, they all loſe all their wages 
due, and be impriſoned, not exceeding 
fix months ; and manners laying vialent 
hands on their commanders, to binder 
them from fighting ia delence of their 
Wwvps, thall ſuffer death as felons. When 
— 8 Ip Sal have 2 defended 

at, and ought to her... port, in 
wh fighuang any of ber men have been 
wounded or ane the judge. of the ad- 
. mical;y, or his farrogate, Ce. Where the 
Mall arcaxe,, vpan the peatica ef the ma- 
. er and feamen, may call. fo many as 


de Mall be anforwed are the adventur- 


ars and owners, and by adriüng with 


c — mlelf, * 
tach ums as he hi WA; 08 
2 judge reacn- 


ip . 
-dittributed among the — olfioers 
and ſeamen, or che widows! and chil- 
dren of the fin, according to the di- 
rection of the judge, With the approba- 


e a4. every perſon h ſhall-build; or 
caule to be built, any ip of three decks, 
dontaining 450 tons, and mounted with 
- thirty>twa.,preces of ordnance; -havih 
ammunitton, Sc. proportienable, hal Gail 
for the firt three voyages vhich the ſaid 


no foreigner 1 
any — — chip ſhall make to any 


adle for mercchandizefexported — 
ported in ſock: ſhipas but if aſter the 

end of the three artt.royages,. ſhips>ſo 
duilt, mall de altered ſo 23 tu become 
les deſenũble than the y were at fut, then 


| navigate 


way, burn or deſtroy: the Hip to-which 


| — a 3 oy 


tion of three or more of the:adventuters.. 
By che 5th and 6th. of Will. and 


Arts, Ve- 
ceive à tenth of the cultoins: Called the 
ſubidy:of tonnage and 


8 fockatal ad loſt. 
1 c. g. ners Hips might 
during the Mar dit France, 
with maſters, and — 


liſh: am dy z und 4 Am. 
No < 13+ any 


ps: might be _navigated'by 


gn ſeamen 3 and ſerving 


—— 
were g be; deemed 


zeQs,, Sc. 


y & Geo — — 1 — 
if any. ofkcer or mariner 
any thip ot veſſel, hall if 


Tk 


he „ or in uny - Uiſe direct or 
procure t {ame to be veith ment 
22 
ated. any · inſurance ar 
— 
or any o uer -he 
offending ſhall on. convictien be ad- 
gs n without benefit 


The ih of Gao... — ae 


no comander of any: ſhip .dutrard- 
bound thail receive en board = fo 


| . eicher 2 merchandize or 
or the voyage, <xcept. for his 


ler ci betore ſuch ſhip Rall be atBlack- 


Tall, in de river Thames 3 2nd all 
matters, of ſhips. coming nw har, 
F either be- 


arrival of their fs at the fad 
place, or wubin twenty -ſour hours after 
they come. to anchor there, upon pain of 
— — 
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„ Suns. mall he kept: loaded with mot in 

mierthant: N — London buidge 

nid, Black wall, or fixed before the riſing, 

or aſtar 3 gettin 1 the ſun, l 

alty o or every un ſo fired, 

2 4 . if any pitch; > roſih, or 

othen eee, matter. ſhall: be heated 
r in 1e 1 

Oh Fn folding, al . _ 

» Amid flnps: are liabe to be 

1] —— ;an: elder brother, appointed 

bythe „wardens, and-afhftants! of 

f pr Erinity-houſ(e at. Deptford; In caſe 

þ * . hes mall be moored in the modth 
EN rt of Sto Buaviour's dock, 

21 e ch ſi ps a8 ſhall! he loading or 


- delivering! their| cargoes, and others, not 


Arend two. at 4 2 that ſhali lie 


ati ſhipwright. yard, at, the north · weſt 
«corner aß laid dock, during the time 
| "2 ſhall be repairing; the maſter. of füch 


ſhall: forfeit a0 g for every day ſhe 
35 continue to be laid up and toored. 
* 1 29. maſters / of ſhips 
in the river Thames who have 
tndonballafty ſhall pay 18. per ton 
2 s. Id. and foreign 
ton, to me corpora- 
non of tha trinity-houſe at Deptford; 
-who dhallpay ballaſt- men 9d. a ten, 
for wißt and barrying it, Oc. and it 


ſhall be lawful for any maſter df a ſhip to 


ae two perſons to gol om board any 
ighter bein 
the marks. thereof and every 
aſt man ſhall immediately before the 
„ — * oi ballaſt to any. ſuip, trim fuch 
+ Iegter, ſcas to make it ſwime at equal 
„ marks.dt the ſtem andiſtern, and pump 
- all the, wraten out, Se and the maſter, 
Wundenb, and afſiſtantso ot the trinity - 
-chouſe-4 are to make good to the maſter, 
the quantity: or va lue of iii ballaſt which 
ſhall be-found\deficiene, or forfeit $61. 
one moiety to the poor, — the other to 
che, -perfon . ſuing ſor it. The 5th of 
G00 II. ci x 54 ordains, that no _ 
| 9 fall be liable to any loſs by reafon 
embezzlement; by the maſter or mari- 
ners, of any goods or merchandize ſhip- 
- cd'ion- board, or for anybact done by 
them, without the privity cor knowledge 
of ſuck owners; further than the value 5 
che ſhip, aud amount of the ſreight-dvr- 
ing the e in which ſuch embexzle- 


5 


ment of the — or 'mariners ſhall be 


committed *. and if ſeveral perſons "ſhall 
ſuffer damage „ een means uforeſaid, 
-» andithe value of —— 
ndt *be ſufficient 


— — — — 
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ballaſt co fueh!ſbip, 2 | 


NA 9 . 
i ew” the Bei <a receive 
Jo ion in averaßgę; in pröpbftion to 
+4 heir reſpetctive 1 lofles;" to Be afrerttined 
om bill ith equity; echlipirect for u dif. 
**eovry" thereof, and tet the villas of ſuch 
- Hip-nil freight: Büt otng 10 this 
Fires mant diſcharge any ferne, 
unß perſou may bab agaiüſt e Maſter 
and auc mariners. in reſpeck af a dihBezrle- 
ment! See e. ler Penremr, IN. 
guns vek, aged Je.“ 
Nova: be cot benen wege pr 
tictlars made üle of, Rot in the 
teyal'havy, But in every thier kind of 
- aVigation';- as tiniber and iron for flitp- 
in % ear. tar, ltemp,! cofage, fal- 
hf i. Powder, erdiiance, nll fre- 
a eVery loft fp. chandlery wares, 
Sc An order to encoutage/the importa- 
From of naval ſtores from Keen and 
our 6WH plantations, the followirig pre- 
muri Have been grünted“ fr 4 Certain 
time, and continued by ſeveraſ acts, from 
tite third? and fourth: years of theTeigh of 
queen Anne, to Wer ey Sora his 
= majefty's. re; bal x 1 
lemp; Water r 1 
Atd'clean; from —.— for 5 8.10 
the britiſh plantatidns in A 
1 1 tie torT ! By Rau. 6 40 © 
Ties of - -twetye in mans 
meter ag, At Wet cs 
15 maſts," ads; or how-Iprite, 5 
10 3 eghlitly ried and tufn- 
Wo bin "mito El He f uares, 
. ben e freſi, the tät, al- 
0 beet tö e 1 ton, 1 
el eafire 5 0 
. Thefollowing PREY £08 
emen in Meese 
dae, Farils, and bOWeſprits, 
tie ten, u Nee . 
the ton, 1 0 
Cle ihctchabtable füt; fe for W 
making cordage, the don Foo! 
Clean merchantable” tar, — 5 
© pared? from green trees, by 
ſttipping off t bark;/withour- 
cutting chem down, fit ſor 
making cordage, ton, 8 0 
3 pitcli, pel ton, x 0 © 


Me lag a - op 1 10 © 
Thee laſt ac which grills rice bounties, 
= cofitinae-in force tiff the year 1757. 
Upon the landing of” thefe” ſtores,” the 
bea muſt be offereck tö . the commil- 
„ "tlie navy; and if, within 
days aſter ſuch tender; they ſhall 

tract for. "theith the” — 

may 
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ſtance in winch je 
Which üpom e Türen the placenta; at di- © var | 


NAY 152185 1 N A 


„mah be demanded or are delivered; à firm ligature: B mudde up- 


zh eo "TR offic 17 570 the cuſtoms, . on the navel-ftrih , with 4 ſtron thread 
beamifing, w. veg „or delivering / any ©** Folded Newer times togethert add about 
| - ah the —— 2 ftores; or for mak - two or tree fingers-breadth rom” the 
ing ny: ificates, in ortler to re- abdomen Te > So, Be ing 
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Fo E baee=D = 
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| ranges 5 ipge; Feen s ſall- a 45 pes 72 — lingly. 4 
21 Ms; Wwe , ain what is meant | E:yGih 18 that. metho 
1 512 77 terms S e Sc. Thus, e avigating a wi, which ſuppoſes the 
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Fe meridian ; 29d, , e a ſbip 1 Rl i ae I. One latitude, ary \ an; wr 
A, on th mb, t failed, being given; to find the other la- 
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the radius to the di Mens 

is the eo-fine of the courſe to the difference 
of latituge; hence, the he come to 
being known, we have t this s analogy, for 

finding the departure, ig. -a$;the radius 
is to the diſtance, fo is the ſin e of the 
courſe to the departure: and, Jaſtly, for 
the difference of lopgitade, . in will be, 

byCa(eIL. of Parallel- Sailing z as the co- 


bine of the middle parallel is tothe radi- 
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tode 4 57 Kreer, to find the diſtance 
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to the-departure and} Lalkly, for firiding 
the difference of 


Cafe 11,204 Parallel- Sai this propor- 
tion za as the: cor ſine af the middle pa- 


difference of longitude; and diſtincefailes. 


Plain-Saili 
as che ſine at the coul ſe to the departure, 


ſor the d ifferenee of latitude, hy the fame 
caſe ; as the tangent ofthe? courſe to the 


departute, ſo is the radius tbxthe differ- 
11 ence of latitude : and; 4 


Dix. as the difference of datitude to the 


the ecourſe to the diſtanee: And, haflly, 
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then for the diſtancen hy the ſame en as 


18 "he ſzeant of tlie — the diſtanee: 
. andy Jafily;; for the difference of longi- 
. tude, the proportion is, by :Cafe II. of 
ParxalleltSailis 23 as the g ſine of the 
is to the departure, ſo is 
the radius to the minutes eo) difference of 
longitude. in d 2509 
Oaſe IN. "Difference: of: latitude” and di- 
Kanes failed! being given; to find the 
ugitu de 
Pirſt, ſor the courſe, by Qaſe III oft Nin - 
failings ie will be; as the diſtance to the 
radius, ſo is the difference of latitude to 


to the diſtanee; ſo is the ſine of theicviirſe 


longiau de v have Sy | 
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departure, ſo is the radius to the tangent 
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rence; o&+ longitude,” wit; ds the co: ſine 
of tha middle parallehof latitude to the 
departure, ſo is che radius to the minutes 

e geen el ns ον OT 


Caſe 


Caſe vu. Diſtance and Alias given, 
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to ſind differente of latitude, eoutle, and 
- difference of longituddle. 
Firſt, by Caſe V. of Plain Sailing, we 
have ine proportion for finding the 
Sourſe ; as the diſtante to the radius, ſo 
is the departure to the ſine of the courſe: 
. and for the:difference of latitude; by the 
lame caſe 3 ab the radius to the Aianee, 
ſos is the co · hne of the courſe to the differ- 
ence of latitude: and, laſtly, by Caſe 11. 
of Parallel-Sailing, we have this pro- 
Hortion for finding the difference of Aus- 


gitude, vi. as the co - ſine of the middle | 


Parallel to:thedeparture,. ſo is the radi- 
e eg diffarency of Jongi- 
ot iir 10 M0114 

Caſe VIII. Difference of longitude: -and 

ure given, to find the difference of 
Jatitude, courſe, and diſtance failed. 
Firſt, by: Caſe III. ot . 
| de have. this proportion for findin 

_ latitude eume to ; as the minutes of A 
ference of Jongitucdde to the departure, 
o is the rat ius 40 the co · ſine of the middle 

parallel: now fince the middle latitude is 
N. to half the ſum of che two lati- 
tudes, it follows that if from double the 
middle latitude we ſubtract any one of 
Fs latitudesz the remainder will che the 
other z hence the difference of * latitude 
being faund, e have this proportion for 
N the courſe, by Caſe IV. of Plain- 

Sailing, vis. as the difference of latitude 
tds the radius, ſo is the departure to the 
tangent af the courſe: and, laſtly, by 
the ſame caſe, we have this analogy for 
finding the diſtance, wiz; as the radius 
to the difference of latitude; ſo is the le. 
cant of the courſe to the diſtance.-- 
Parallel: Sailing, is the art of finding: What 
1 a {hip ſhould run due eaſt or weſt, 
in ſailing. from the meridian of one place 
to that of another given yore] in "dy 
parallel of latitule. 
. This. method; of pavigation Is, generally 
uſed in conducting a ſhip to an iſland, 
detached from the main land or other 
ilſlands. 

zs this: they ſaib to the parallel of latitude 

- the place as in, keeping a good account, 

ſo as to be certain whether the place is 

then to the eaſtward or weſtward; and 
alſo, if poſſible, to know the longitude 
arrived at; and then they run due weſt 
or eaſt, until the ſhip comes near the lon- 

" gitude of the given place, where ſhe is 

then ſure; to make the port required. 

The computations in parallel, failing de- 


— 


Laie] NEG 
pendd on the following props, 


tor, AB, "TY the two 


Ahe method of performing it 


| ions, Viz. 

1. Asthe'radius,” R, is _ Co- fine of 

the N 3 any by pple el, 8 — ia 

the miles | 

two meridians, EG t oth diſtance, 'D, 
ba | 


of thoſe meridians i | 
' Demonſtration,” Let P DF E (plate 


- CLXXXVI;"#$1 1. n, J ſent the 


| urch part of af nere, Ebling he center, 


P the pole, BB che r gor che equa- 
praller barafen; 
then are K 5, PCA,” quidrants.of me- 
ridians, Dd an arch of the equator in. 
terſected between them, and BO, he, 
arches of parullels intercepted kewile 
between my alſo thearches D! » D3, 
—— tue latitudes of theſe par allels, 
wely z and PB, Pb,, the comple- 

ments of tlieſe latitudes. * 

s None the cireumſerence of u cirele whoſe 
radius is E, is to. the circumference of 
a circle whoſe radius i is AB, as ED is 
to AB; that is, as the, radius of the 

ator vo the radius 5 dhe paralte}, or 

as the ragius t. to the co - ine G the latitude. 
But like arches; D a, 'BC, intercepted 

between he lame two meridians, are in 


| "the'{zitie” Tatio of their Eitcutyferences ; ; 


" therefore,” an arch of the equator Dd, js 
to 4 Re arch BC, in "any Þ pafalie] of 
latitude, as the radius ta the. bo- line of the 
1 pf that parallel. * 0 - 
Hendte it 1 Dy eaſy: (o conftruck a table, 
" ſhewitig: the porportional diminption ot 
- the degrees en longitude in every latitude, 
ſrom the equator to the ie . Which 
the reader will find "under the” article 
_ LONGITUDE. rp ; 
2. As the cy- Fre of 'one chile, & is 
5 the c · mne of another titude, ; ſois 
iven meridional diſtin in the firſt pa- 
| 74 le! P, ts a correſp Polch meridional 
_ diſtance'd, Tm the fecond parallel, This 
is evident. 
And hence anke the werfe propor- 
- "Bos, Viz. pL E 
RISE: .* . 


1 
. = R. S. er bed 


N 5 2770 8. 49! & 17 c A 
2 where - the Gat wit" can rw in 
this kind of ſäfling, are readily Telalved 
by logarithmg ; as alfo by the table g given 
under the article LONGITUDE. , 
Example: How far mult'a ſhip fail upon 
the parallel of zo? degrees Weide, in or- 
der to get one N of e more 
' ee I 


As 


T * oy . N 6 a * . l > 4 
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S As radius Ra e _ 20x I <> i $2%=!r0%880000 , 
Jo the co-fineof thelatitude ts - 309 => "19475906" 
So is 19 of longitude, or 60 miles ne Yo en 17781 

ey POR OR IA ERIE ous 4 DTT —— — 
To the diſtance to be ſailed,” or 52,96 mils - = x.7156818. 
And th like for any other latitude: but tude, and the ſum is that required. See 
this diſtance might have been found by the article MRRID ION 
only looking into the table giyen under Caſe II. Ta find the direct courſe and 
the article LONGITUDE. s. Jiſtance (between two places, whoſt lati - 
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Mercatar's ſailing, that performed; hy Mer- fudes andi4ongitudes are gwen. 
catar's 5 See the-article CHART. _- Fut, for finding the courte, we haus the 
Thus, let A and D. (pl. CLXXXVI. fig. following proportion, by Gaſe IVI of 
1. 10 3.) repreſent twq places upon the ſur- Rectangular Trigonometiy, cu. as AC, 
fate of the earth; AC being the meridian the meridional differente of latitude, is 
of A, and, A. B the = ths 41m between to CE, the difference of longitude.z fo 
"the two places; thro) D. draw. DB, per- is R, the radius, to T. BAD, the tan 
pendieular to H. C, and this will de thjle ent of the courſe. Then to find the 
parallel of Jatitude of the place D.z from iſtance, by Cale II. of ReGangular Tri- 
A {et off, upon the meridian, the length gonometry, we have this proportion, Bix. 
C, equal to the meridional, or 0 as the radius R, is to A B, the proper 
ed difference oſ latitude; and through difference of latitude 3 ſois ſecant [ A, the 
draw CE, parallel to BP, and meet- ſecant of the courſe, to A D, the diſtance. 
ing AD, produced in E; then AB Cale III. The courſe. and diſtance ſailed 
will be the proper difference of latitude, being given, to find: the. difference of 
| AG.zbg, enlarged difference of latitude, latitude and difference of longitude..; 
or the difference of latitude according to Firſt, for finding the difference of lati- 
M.ercator's chart, between the places A tude by Caſe III. of Rectangular Trigo- 
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f and D; CE will be the difference of nometry, we have this proportion, wiz. | 
s longitude, and BD the wg lap alſo as the radius is to the diſtance, ſo is 1 
5 the, enlarged diſtance, or according to difference of latitude: and hence, it dt 
| Mexcator's chart, and the angle BAD, Will be eaſy. to fd the meritmional dif- 18 
5 will, be, the courſe. See MERIDIONAL, ferencegt latiiude ; and to find the differ 1 
of  LaTITUDE, LONGIFUDEgi.&f;,,; ence of longitude, che proportion'is ; as 17608 
le Now ſince in the gg ACE, BD is the radius to the meridional difference of on 
ch parallel to one of its ſides ; it is plain the © latitude, ſo is the tangent of the courſe wh 
de triangles ACE, ABP, will be mi- ta the minutes of difference of longitude. 1 
lar, and conſequently their ſides propor- Caſe IV. Both latitudes, 4 fail- 
2 tional: and hence ariſe. the ſolutions of ed from and come to,;-being:given 5 to 
. the ſeveral caſes in this ſailing. find the diſtance ſailed, and the difference 
i Caſe I. To find the meridional or en- of longitu le. 
tt larged difference of | latitude between Firſt, for the difference of longitude, the 
"his two places, whoſe latitudes by obſerva- proportion will- be; as the radius is te 
tion are wen, n e 1G the enlarged or meridional difference of 
por⸗ Of this caſe there are three varieties: 1. latitude, fo is the tangent of the courſe 


When one gf che places lies on, the equa- 

tor; then the meridional difference of la- Then for the direct diſtance, the propor- 

titude is the ſame with the latitude of the tion is; as the radius to the proper dif- 

other place, taken from the table of ference of latitude, fo is the ſecant of the 

, meridional parts. 2. When the two courſe to the direct diſtance. | 

places are on the ſame ſide of the equator; , Caſe. V. Both latitudes and diftance fail- 

en in den the meridional, difference is found, ed being given, to find the direct courſe 


to the mĩnutes of difference of longitude. 


ave WW eee the, mendionabeae.as- - ee 

Feen ſwering to the leaſt latitude from. thole Firſt, for findivg the angle of the courſe, 
* anſwering to the greateſt; and the dif- the proportion is as the proper difference 
upon ference is that required. 3, When, the of Jatitude is to the radius, ſp is the di- 
er- places lie on different 14 the, equa- ſtance ſailed to the ſecant of the courſe : 
ore tor, then the aneridional difference;ot la- then, for the difference of. longitude, it 


| _ fitude is found by adding together the will be; 38 the radius to, the meridional 
As meridional j arts anſwering; to each Jati- difference of latitude, ſo is the tangent 


| NAW 
of the geurſe to the minutes of- Lifference 
of longitude. - ©... 
Caſe 
ference of longitu 
the other latitude, and diſtance failed. 
Fiſt, ſay; as the tangent of the con 
to the radius; ſo is the minutes of dif- 
Ference of  longitude'to- the! | evlatged - 
dlifference of ladtude ; whence; by Cale I, 
the minutes of difference of latitude may 
- 't befeund : then to find the direct diſtance, 
ay; as the radius is to the proper Giffer- 
. ener of latitude, ſo is the ſecant of the 
N to the direct diſtan ce 
Caſe VII. One latitude, oourſe, and de- 


3; bude, 'diſtante failed, and r of N 
een 7 ere e e 
jon for the Uiſtanee, the proportion is; 
as the ſinè of the courſe is to the par- 
ture, fo is the radius to the dire di- 


1 Has the Gnigent of the courſe is 
proper di erence” of latitude : mext, to 
5 the difference of longitude} Tay 3 as 
the radius is te the meridtonal rene 
; of latitude, e is the kängem of the 
4 Wa to the minutes of difference of 
71 10 itude. ü „ rien i t tel, 
"= VILE Both latitudes and departure 
being iveny' to find the eourſe; Alkance, 
5 " and 
pet Firſt, b 


ee of longitüde. 188 
for the difference of Joriphuds; the 
roportibn is; as the pager: difference of 
. ie totke departure, ſo is che en- 


ulargad difference of" latitulle to ie mi- 


for he ttburſe, it will be; as'tſie proper 
difference of latitude is to che deparrure, 
27 101d is the räadnm to the taiigent of the 
courſes and, Haftly, to find he diſtance, 
we” have this analogy ; às the ſine of the 
i coufſe'! is to the departure, ſo . the os 
+9411 to WW direct Ulftancer” © 
4 1 IX. Ove lattude, Agaher- Ailed, 
and departure being given; to find the 
205 ' other” latitude, ee of . Tongitude, 
and courſe. 


\ the ſine of the courſe + next, for the dif- 
n berence of latitude, the} oportion will be ; 
2: ng the radius to the diſtance, ſo is the co- 


21 tue Whence the" meridzona! difference | 

of | latitude 1 laſtly, te find 

ie ee ente of 'Tongitute,” fy, A8 the 
* . 


1 2492 


One latitude, courſe, and dif. 
de being given; to find 


rſe is 


are being given; to find che other la. 


Nance» then, for finding the proper 
A ge? latitude, we have this ana- 


parture;' ſo is the radius to the 


© nates of Uifierence of longitude! ; next, 


15 Firſt; for the 125 0; as the diſtance 
iets e rüdius, 6 is the departure to 


[> Bite Uf the courſe t6 the difference of lati * 


"the de- 
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parture, ſo is the enlarged err meridio. 
nal difference: af tatirudeno the mimic: of 
of difference of longitim. 
(ef NN. Wa has — daigy it will berealy 
ve a traverſe, by Mercator's failing. 
- See/FRI6 ONOMETRY and TRAVER;r, 
Grat. circle Cailfur. Ser _— 
NAVIS;'#/$0' navis,” or the 1. Argo, 
in aſtronomy. See nee Ar 
NAUMACHIA; in ankiq; N * Mew! or 
- ſpeftacle among the antienPRy Mins,” re- 
Preſenting e N 
NAUMBURG, a city any, the 
capftal of the co Rey eh umpurg, 
2 ot "Stony ; * Fa wits longit. 
nd porth lat. 5% 00 
Abena, i medicines Aeg or 
«179 » propenſity amt regents t to vomit, oriſ⸗ 
ing from x loatbing of "fopd, e excited by 
ſome viſcous Humour that arritates the 
" ftowach:" i bone De 191 
In this diſprder the patient is ſo, far from 
deſiring altmient, that he rather loaths it. 
„Keiehen röceells from à fault in the ſto- 
mch, or elfe 5s derived from” other dil- 
FF exſes,-or f a fym tom fliexeof, 'particu- 
andy. zelle am hstlet , of 2, drop- 
"O04 hypochondriac' alben e . or when 
the hümoürs are corruptey,? ick the ſpi- 
rits füppreſſed, in eren Gitta 
Vofmiting in this eaſe is proper, or purg- 
buy whetrthar i is fbrbid. Fottreſt "a 
de joined ſtrengtleners of the ſtom 
and chiefly ftomachic 
oil of notmegs, 7 diſtined oils, and 
15 Keomnehie pal Hoffman fay 8, that 
there wog better than 11105 its 
ſpiritudus water, and diſtinled oil; like- 
wiſe maſtic and its ſpirit, or dallam of 
Pern diſtilled with falt 'of tartar,” In 
au epi fevers, eff _— the malignant, 
"Y emic, arid „there is general. 
2 nauſea and r- vomit, for 
og Jo 9 th are good: likewile 
ii the dyſentery, efppgciall When it is 
mee Ss, ae are not only 
wleful, but nece ary, "with a ſlehder 
diet.“ See EM TiCs,'Pevers, Sc. 
NAUT ICI. ONE, a deſcrip- 
tion of thet tir globe dh on a plane, 
for the ' fe” 6 marin erb, 85 atually 
called chart. See the” article C HART. 
N AUTICAL; COMPASS, Mie ſame with ma- 
VE —— S. See Cops. 
0 e a 4 1 ee ; belt 2 
* ez ed allo tibia cus. 
See t lis, a) Rs 29: 
NAU Ts, In kia Fuel Hiſtory, 4 ſimple 
nell, Raving ho Sh ne formed of one 
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who hold their office on 
London. See 'VICTUALLING® oF an. 
For the ſeveral yards belongin | 
: majeſty's navy, 
The navy-ot ce is-where the lots 'buſi- 
5 os concern: ing the navy is e ed, b 
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cCeive, A Mi at. the 700 5 of Oy 10 
1 70 'audge _actounts : cl 7 ſe 
N &5, wh who 12 25 it is to, record fl {A 2 


ders, contracts, bi Is, warrants, 

Tue commyuſhon! Dig of the navy Are £/+ 

1 firſt 49 05 

ling the ae, accounts; the ſecond, 

part of the Cf ud. com «rbller's 

duty, relating to the roam of 58 

Keepers of the yard; the third 1 7 the 
at the port of ortſ⸗ 

as chene at 48 

at Plymobik, 


ham 3 1 Wd the Ak. 


There are allo ether commiſhone ers at 
>} 
BRL the woes more or wo is | 
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| gala, 0 7 70 joy 

'The victualling of the, royal 1200 New 
formerly, deen undertaken by contract, 
but is N managed by commiſſioners, - 
1 71 0 


ſee the article 1 
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es that part of this comptrol- oY 
er's duty which relates to the 'comptrol- Fa 
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8 princi 1 9 and commi@ ioners 
crop by of Great 7 0 ls 5 
5 ny Dot beach ſtate's PAY hav 19 8 
iti ept in late reign 
rat ep eh eb the Kin rg + 
: it is comple e, it is Grit 
adrohs, diffinguithed "by the 9 5 
fours of the fla 8 . he re 
85 e Admiral rals' bOtongin the e. 
Sde s SQUADRON, ee ADMIRAL , 
For the regulation and 9 855 ent. of the 
* nt ; Gvers laws have been“ en ALT from 
"ink to time; thus, in order ta fl he p - 
Ming. the Bath me wo ; ACT. - 
[. cap; 2175 r 
. ane 80 125 
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| Ne 


i ed.mari- 
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| The perſot 725 
* ſired Were 1 9 Te from 2 15 15 
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1580 1 i "x Bug * the en 
of ſeamen, killed or drowned, were to be 


taten into the "ſaid hoſpital, and "their 


children educated, Sc. See HOSPITAL, 
As a farther encouragement for. Fuer 
ing into the king's ſervice, it Was en- 
acted, 1 Geo. II. cap. 19, chat i any 
ſeaman ſhall voluntarily enter his name 
with, a commiſſion- offer belonging to 
_ the navy, to ſerve and appear on board 
a ſhip in fourteen days, Sc. he mal have 
- ths? uſual condu@-money, and be paid 
two months advanced wages“ When 
ſeamen die in the ſervice, tickets ſhall be 
made cut for their pay, which is to be 
paid immediately to the N of — 
deceaſed. Bargains and; e 'of 
ſeamen- pay are declared void; but their 
tickets for the ſame may be 161g. Per- 
ſons liſted in the ants not taken 
 thereout by any proceſs at Jaw, unleſs it 
be for ſome crime, or Where the debt 
amounts to 20 l. c. 
NAXTA, or Nixta, one of the*iflands d 
the Archipela 0, about one hundred miles 
in circuntferente, fituatet SAT Jongit. 
26, and north lat. 360 | 
s NAZAREANS, inchurch-hiſtoty, + a name 
_ originally, given to all chriſtians in gene- 
ral, on * that jeſus Chriſt Was of 
- dhe 11 
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| id, and. 180 e 
- become! sold, and. upon. & ntl — it is xefiſti- 
"6 WF ee ts ihe cle e 91 . 55 fe 1 oled to 
he kochen Pleas, kg cert y the kj g r&vonr;” See the RE one 
"A hang efy She there, be apy. plea E {166] "UE Aim 2 1 
ehe Me! the other nee ces, between 1 SOR 4 ora e ty z . 
ies; Sc, 1155 we neceſſity, and; Ve ove e. 
e D, 5 ſemen? 1s pf d when = REcefhity is PN nt 1 * in * 
© the, {ound rep w ter elo le to the BB. 2, 105 of 2 natural means Hetze ar 
ore3 * as ald w 4 e thoxe © is ſandy, | fi is the i fall alle Z BBY Is 
_ clayey, CARD, Y toul; andr y ground. 15 natural” impot tence.” &ceſht ty 
NEA Ne or rather. ANN SHARING s, 3 e uch "fl ri- 
| "teh ulech ke or gebe ſeveral 1 mat- H lobe 190 ſtrong inclina- 
ters, | bexthig or baking them. in an ; or viglent paſhc 15 e or Ab- 
1 5 ox th e like. Fe t neceſſity is miar el $' ne de- 
77 ALT iG of 910 J. Ses, the 2 article GL fidence. on any ate 6r con 988 or 
| Thy 117 95 of 1 90 tlie article eke. a 16 rnd Iraation H. GF tink but 18 
E 


e very 3 © in al e cir- 

NEAP one 805 che article Tip. 9 0 s In Which Wale Dh be 
A D. en a ſhi "wants water ſo "pps tel fuch 7 as 5 5 05 1 Job, | the 
"tat ſhe Cannot get e ol of the harbour, nec 0 f is A of ,nor. Ko 142 
ff the, 9 e or out * dock, ns Sous, Relative” 'neceſ Y, t 


Amen ſay, ſhe jp Hee? tneaped. * 670 a 3 man ki a RSA 112 4 geity 


| NE N 5 4 ſ ” 
? EAR, or 60k 950 Poor FE bip - 5 nd [that Fg dee 2 


» wy man at Nah 20 m 2 ir ing him 5 ler circum ances and. in ano- 
Je 4 1 Ul to. 8 N A EL Fol things, Te mi She at or not 


0 e a An Ic Wy 9 8 non 507 the janſe- 


F effettjal : 


call 5 „ is the neceſſit IS ih in a 
Liehr. 2 who with 3 Wöten ae as al 


NE C/ 


- afeeble grace to, reſiſt it ; or the necaſſity 
obdping well ina, man who having gracf 
of ſoven or eight degrtes e eng bas 


only concupiſceng * tyvo, or ihres degrees 
do withſtand. AM thee kinds ot ne- 
caſſity ae qppoſite to freedony, or liberty; 
ſince e even in ithe laſt it. ig gag im 

w man to act, r not aft A8 if be ere 
In:; — — of 3 abus mando phy A ng 


{tobut Elie 1531 


"The e admit thar ſpecies of 
negeſſii 


* nt, 1c %,õỹ mant, con- 
ſequent, c. Antacegent, megeſſity,, is 
that wilng ram zan n antecegde — of 


.oMMarily. Operating 3 Jugh:4s & 
[ok the ; ſun's aibag eta: M . — 


e it ariſes i fram 
3 ness ſſary Fauſe, but 
py e gig vees; pf 
7 — EQ All de While bemg 
— e e Pre hap 
N obng:b eilig Lt "F142 Y 
NE CK, icallups, tony. ati tademder 


Pant ſitugted begyeen the ihead and the 
:mynk ot the hody, P06 1000 ig ie 
Phe neck om? of the {plowing parte 
aAadhe gommen antsgumentg: 4. een 
1 ertebre 21g, ee of; 3. 
dere to mONeabe, Heck, he 
Jarynxs the-pharyny Aud — 2 
4. 3 to yer — * 
dhe agotids, intern nal, and 
"aha yertghgal. (@Bs'3. 15» of 4 —— veins, 
-:88 the jugular; internal, and iexterna], 
and the vertebral ones: , of, large 
e eg of dhe tp the znteropl}als; 
the recurrent, the d r and 
athe Nertebral Ea Hatt ef the alpina 
marrow : 8. the aſpera arteria, fatra- 
che, partichlarlzithe larνnx, inνhỹůjs 
— „called the pomum alla: 
Spharypx4; with apart of he -% 
r 10. the, thyroule, with ame 
ether ſMaller „lands See the Actigles 
pA AL NKa; ERH N x JH AWLAR» c. 
Wounds ;of \the Negk, Ihe weaturvt of 
theſe, wounds.ought to he, different; ac- | 
coijding 49 1 ng Mature of the 
Wound. Waen 


_—_— it: will; xequare: to be treated 
in, the e Mm 7 zug icher light 

wounds. autiele MM. 
; ae ae rr 
aberhiecdiv «that 


— le be 1 Mhenisbel 


Wired: Fa Mt, XV} Win 
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* zAaS' © 


che common integ- 
ments and, muſcular „fle poly are 


NEC / 
aw. theſe, applieati 28 chalkerss 
2 all, 2 a aAndage 
as tight as the ſituation. f de part wil 
Sang. Where this methed has np 
3 make a propex.p 
Sure on (the. e re part with his 
finger, the. e is intirely 


ſtopped a the dreſl ings applied are mot to 
be, 5 2 — 7 days, and 80 


a ꝓujngrary mand plaſter d 
applied to heal the wounds, of hg 
wounds, or; an 1 diviſi ion, — be i 
ternal jugular, the 1 
„mould make a ſirm preſſure 1 his 
finger an the wounded pat, and make 
incihhgans lengthways above the wound, 
4 2 2 755 at the | yeſſe], pou then 
make:a firm gature upon it, by. the, s- 
iiſtanee of .the-crooked needle. 
In caſt of a A .of the caxotid artery” 
„a urgeon, 0 eſent, i in time, Ro 
+ vſe:;3he-tame: abe as a0 chalt of 
interval jugulatvein,. his method vis 
more likely ta;be; attendey) wich Anegels 
in wounds of the upper and middle paxtof 
the goſſal. tan in thoſe, of the lower:part 
ef it 52and where the wound. is, not in 
ebe trunk of be artery, but! in one off it 
„branahes nean the; heatl, you We fill RY 
„ the wound, with hit 3 ſome | 
2 liqupr,.and then coter it up With 
cumpreſſes, ſechring allwith Right 
\ 2 „ and, ordering an aſſiſtant 1 
imebe a preſſute upon the part MWuhchis 
habd, fol :temed time after: and in Aeſe 
Falles, the dreſſings are nat ta he removed 
till the third or fourth; day. as; 
27 An auring the 0 ot the-aſpeca.ar+ 
2 -:teriaznthe ty naught: to - glean; the. 
Wound, and then, endea vaur to lĩunite the 
ieee help of 5 z- OC 
ol ve. wound: 18 lange, 10! 
av dtitches. with . 
ſvig the: waundlafterwards in the Aſual 
manner, nd enjoining the patient to 
- keepihis head in a proper ſitua tian. [The 
wound thus treated; will eafiy heal, if 
5 jou 4 — been, made aither hy puncture, or 
g inſtrument; but if it has been 
e by, a bullet, and any part of the 
n carried away, thezſuture 
: 2190 no purpoſe: watindk of this ind are 


— i : only 10 and fled. with the wylnerary 
penny ye 7 
lrg tiely:flividedy and 


| inter- 
nal ingular n iylgquadedsthe humor - 
rhage will be. eaſily ſtoppeduby filling nunited ⸗vkolthe 1 
the - 11Nojreinedy: 


-zbabams«':- e:.aſfera-: arteviaries! in- 
ertower end of it 
k:anto che cavity otothe chorax, 
it cannot be laid hold ng and 
per part, above dan be 


n ont thidw to goroue” 


has 
40 


ther 
el. ph unge ding aluctt Auto onus 452%) d 4 b3:58% 
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NEC, 
| Whien mebeſophs gu- is wopnded; whitt'is 
aken 9 comes ut though 
we wound; and the patient is uſuall7ß 
feste with biecoughs and vomiting. 
Which ir is entirefy divided, there is no 
remsdy'g but whe ar is only perforated, 
bt Wounded in part, the eufe may be 
Atteppted by dreſfing it with the vulns- 
rary balſame, {end 9 to unte lt 
by means of jſfticking-platters; and en- 
"inning. the" patients fine abſtinence for 
. lune due gividgendufiſtüng clyſters of 
cet milk z but when: the neceſſities 
*of Naturen equire nouriſhment to be taken 
by che mouth, the wound ſhould always 
(br Mearefully'. cleamed: afterwards, und 
Yared daily till itheals 2 tas 50 T7 
Wound of the medulla; fpinalis-are- beſt 
dreſſed witii balſam of peru; or medi- 
„eines of the ble natute, mixed Witli a 
mel quantity of honey of roſes; ſproad 
pen plodigire, ahd/applied' moderately 


?\wayhi2"Sliphtioneg of tms kind arg fome- 
times ben ledeby this means; but large 
ones in this part/bring-on certain death. 
Libtatot of Yhe Neon If fe remain after 
Aiſuek an decident,othepatient-is-ta;be im- 
I mediately lu dt o the ground o floor; 
lane ehe lurgeon, la ying hold of his heud, 
1:3$tovextend it ſtrohgly, gently moving it 
rom me to fidey tim het finds that the 
eck re qre dito its natural poſture. 
01 My7Pltit unentions another metſliod, by 
T uhntans ruf ſlings y but Héiſter gives the 
Apheſdremee to the furmer: endtho] „both as 
beheing! mbre fimipley and becnuſe the pa- 
tient can bo telieued muek lone. 
Dee ee vſaally brought 
Hint the n witk people ee ſome- 
times it is oceafioned! by dc dents aſter- 
20 ⁰νh,ẽjMQ du Wen it is from the birth, there 
Sils werk tthe ven ſon to imagine it curable, 
-15VBecalife the vörtebræ ofithe neck ure ren 
Isudered: crooked; by that poſture, while the 
bones are in a:ſoitand pliable ſtate. 
There ere horrererztiihthe writings of 
*; {urgeqns; iome inſtances of this diſorder, 
even iu cheſł ciicumſtances, being cured 
a bbfteultwvelve, fixtetn, on dighteen years. 
„h When this diſorder comes on adults, it 
12 e generally either by the con- 
traction of theitkiw lrom ia hurn on one 
diane on from a ſtuong ſpaſmodic contrac · 
i tim of one of the maſtoide muſcles; 
„thick will at length | 
-<-nturdtetl, by conti ing in that! 


TEN 3 
2196 | NEC 


Amer oppotrs naeh en laftly, it may 
Proceed from a preternttural” ligament 


wing down the head. | Apen 


Either of cheſe“ ie che! ocaſten of the 


dilofder, there is hopes of "a cure; 
elpecially if ches patzent be young, und 
he diſorder net of ng ſtanding. 
IT this diſorder be recent, and cauſed: by 
-#tefhixipmioÞ humiburs; evacuating me- 
dicines, with mild ſudorifics, and heat, 
may be bf ſetvictta But When it ariſes 
from a eontraftion-of the ſkin of muſcles 
by Bürning, tlie repeated uſe of oils, 
ointments, and ſomentations, may relax 
o fur as td make a cure A proper firm 
' omg muſt hs applied to pull the head 
toward the nature poture; and aà ſteel- 


collar may be contrived; by which the 


patient ſhall beiſuſpended very frequently 
Züll the neck tecbver its proper poſition. 
But when! all theſe #4i}; the münuab al- 
ſiſtance of the ſurgebn is to be called ih. 
If the ſkin is (contraRted by a burn, it- 
muſt be. carefully ĩneided tranſverſely in 
ſeveral places, and the iheiſions dreſſed 
' 16 us 1 keep them oper und dilated, and 
i the head putkt} to'its ny poſition by 
' a'bandagey'till tie new fleſh filling up 
-#heſ&inciſiohs, gives Ibomò fer the head 
to tand even. But if thewyy-neck pro- 
ceeds from a contraction of one of the 
maſtoide muſeles, ar from ſome ligament, 
they are to be divided by & tranſverſe in- 
- oifion in their lower part, eur the Ma- 
„ vicle or tern On 
NECKAR, 4 river of Germany, which 
eriſes in the fouih pärt of the circle! of 
(81 onus, and falls into the Rhine at Män- 
ZFS edt. $0353 
NECROMANCY is ſpecies of divination, 
perſormed by -raiſmg the dead, and ex- 
torting anſwers ſtom them. See che ar- 
„ ticle BryIxSA TIN. i ene 
NECROSIS, in medicine, a teim ſome- 
times uſed for a tnottification; or ſpha- 
celus. See the artiele 8p HAdELUs. 
NECTAR} Ns, among antzent 'poets, 
tie drink of the fabulous geities of the 
heathensg in eontradiſtinction from their 
ſoljd food,” which was called ainbfoſia. 
See the article AMBROSIA... 
This Word is alſo! uſed by ſome of the 


antients to expreſu honey. 


wt ne 


f re.. 
NHCTARINE, a fruit differipg nothing 


er and rom che common pezeh; of WhicH'.it 1s 
ture ; Aiſpeciesf than i vin a Hinoctner find 


bor it mah pracend fromca relaxation of 0nd a Himef pulp! See PEx sic and 


* * * 


2 pnevonimgre,p thoſe mi ſoles >3n-conſe- PEACH Ales sd Tow ag6is 
Aueneg of which the neckwalb1bercon- -NBOTARIUN,)\ neng Vetent 
rated by the ſtronger . WIRING dun pieftes what "is" [ebnetimes only Apart of 


ste ex- 


NEEDHA 


into the fire and drawn'thr 


eye. The corners apt then fil 


Pa ibis done the 
and the whole filed over: they 


ro-) iron, crooked 


. -q * 


NE. 


the fene — chor more 
hole: it is a part Geſtined 

tion of the honey - Jaice' of 

. Ned is very 7 in its 


; being ſometimes only 4 hollow 
118 petal; ſometimes à little ſquama' or 
tubercle, and ſometimes a plain tube. 
M, a market-town of Suffolk, 
ſtuated on the river Orwel, oy. 5 miles 
north weſt of Ipfwich. y 


8 —— .I a very conthritght little in- 


ent or utenfil; matle of ſteel, pointed 


at" — end, and RD at the: other, {4 


uſed in ſewing , embroidery, tape „Ge. 
Needles — à ver prot fe rent ie 
in _comifierce/'titorigh there is ſcarte any 
 commibdity' cheaper, the confumption of 
them being almoſt Increditle. The ſizes 
are from no 1. the largeſt; tö n.2 6. the 
ſmalſeſt. kun the manufactute: f needles, 
gertnati ard Hungarian ſteel are of: moſt 
 repilte?® Tn the making them, the fixit 
thing is te pafs the ſteel thro“: coal. fite, 
and; under a Hammer, to bring it out of its 
ſquare figure into a eylindrical' one. 
This done, it is drawn through'a large 
hole of are. drawing. iron, and teturted 
oughü d ſecond 
hole of the iron, ſmaller al the firſt, 
and thus ucceſſively, 
till it has Leeren the degree of fineneſs 
"required" for thitfpecies: 85 needles, ob- 
- Jervin time it is to be fawn that 
ie be greaſed over with lard, to render it 
more manageable. 
duced te à Ss wire; is cut in ieces of 
" the length of the needles intended. Theſe 
eces are ffatted at one end on the andil, 


ba in order 6 form the head and eye: they 


are them put ite che fire 'to boten em 


* * " Taxtliet, And hence taken ont ant pierc ed 


ut each ertreine Wy — 0 the 
' anvil; by forte of 4 
to dring ot, with atidthe® pancheon, 
the little piece ef ſteel MeL nig in the 
off the 
i nare of the heads, and ilitffe cavity 
ed ob caclt ſide on the flat of the head : 
it is formed with a file, 


laid to heat red hot on A long 


to harden: © On this operation* a ood © 
deal depends: do: "muck heat* burn 
* them! and tod Inte leaves em oft : 


N hen they" Are thus hardened,” they are 


The ſect this” re- 


112197 Þ:. 


laid in an iron-movel on A le; more or 


N EE 


2 S briſk in proportion to tlie thicknefs 
the eaten taking care to move 
them from time to time. This ſetves to 
temper them, and take off their brittle. 
nefs: great care here tos; 1 taken 
of the degree of heat.” are then 
ſtraitened one after ! with the 
hammer, the coldneſs of the Water uſed 
im hardening therm having” twiſted: the 

To 1 of them. The het pro 
— them. 16 as this thr 

4" erde or fifteen thailand 1 need] 
and range them in little f Veaps" 4 ainſt 
each other on a plece of nE büneer ehr 


l 3 with emery. duft. The needles 


table, and“ 
with ones: 


9 ight and motfon of 
bytes 8 
= a 
from hole to kde, enter 


* 


cf Well⸗ 
q tempered Reel, and Hide 6513 leäden block 


are then tation, dratꝰ back 12 « I. 3.50 
flat nar- 
ae THR AN ar- 
coal fire,” and When taken en it hence, 


"7 as thrown into a baſon of cold 'Water ©" 5 


as diſpoſed, A duft lis thrown over 
them, which is agam linkled with 'bil 
f olives; ; at laſt the 'wliole is made up 
into a roll, well bound at both entis. 
This roll ry then laid en ab poliſhing 
over" it à thick plank loaden 
which two men work” beet 
wards and forwards a day and a half, 
or two days, due ' by! which 
means the roll thus edntiayr valty ag agitated 
the plank 
e neces withihfid e being 78 
Saint each other With 6 — 
, Ire* inlenifily*polifhed; AF 
thing they are taken tit, and the eb 
. — off tlie with nbt⸗Water d 
ſoap: they are then wi ed in 3 
a little moiſtenled, place, With the nee 
ina round bog (perided in the air by 
Acörd, Which is kepr tkirring tilt the 
Wn — be dry. The needles 
hits wi in two or three diffei 
brke Are taken 2 Nen ecke 
veſſels to have the g Patated 
thelt Whoſe points Log eyes hade. 
+ broke either *. pbliſhiniſbr-Wi ing: 
points“ are then Mr turne d tn 16 
und ſmoothed with an Aer p doe . 
ed with a wheel. This bpefation firithes 
them,; and there remains 7 — but 


-4 — oe into Packets uf two 


Naar 
Needles the dozen thouſand” 1 pn 3 
- poriation, 1s. 6% Gland, or expor- 
33.66 1 8 — 
ene 'the® enk p on imp 


$10. fit 5 80 5 draw. back E= 955 
$ the ou- 
ut PAY," on. na 4853 d. 
ind draw back, on expoxtatiqn, 18. Wed. 
eee, I Negprr, % There, anmany 


medium is lened by patience. vas \ les: wherein, the, uſe of the zieedle is 


ighly Neceſſary ; in ſome of Which a 
cure cannot be compleated without 
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jp Naas of. we belly, apd in d. 


us Ahe pet 
Med. endons., In 1 ns they are 72725 a ef | 
| found ach preſera le to the. Aua cau- — — il ; 
ery; and in the NOS aneu - 7 Rt EX 
Til, bubangeele,, bthotomg, Sg., they 2 5 


very much forward the cure. ; and in a 
cata and hare- lip, the He, is wh * holly 
perfor ed by, them, for a def hee of 
the rent ,needies, uſed in t made, af A rhomboidal 

2 thele, two laſt Cr he th we have given their. ure 


Fi 
ices COUCHING and HLARE-ALP. COMPA 
e went mY 0 e is 2 — 4 COLLAR TA 
PO marſh. except, in very dem 1 45 


ef: r dent ſtrajght, crooked. an * | 
t 3.4 them very 1 Po 4 t deviates f FRA * 
9 pet of  well-tempered, metal: . lergpt Neth 8 
hole n. les ned for ſetons, and ge can wha aria — Germ 
— 


a 
1 
q 
1 
0 
t 
1 
0 
n 
. 
] rally far the ſuture of tendons, and c 2 
he. ſewing up of dead bodies, mult be | warts IA; . 5 
k oe C 
Hi 
th 
bt 
th 
1 
An 


aight. In amputation, and.. all | — —.— lipping-need] 
ort of wounds, the pe ked "5: are en evil fo 0. . a5 * ede 
uſed. Mr. no, int he Medical Eſſays, ** — . 
| obſerves, that needles of. ſilver pierce mare 2 a A a6 — age orgncli 
eaſy. 10 ſtitching e after amputa- to the 12 


ee mer. e, to 
tion, than thole made of ſteel. Hep a. cenain degree 0 on on abr eit. 
article LITHOTOMY., _, S Oh $75 Ping yeayl en 9 4 th 
neticalNEEDLE, in navigation, a 5 a be ong 2 piece 
touched with cee, en Gut — cl keel W 8 · —— e 
on à pivot or £ bez wal to ob playing at be "ih 4h 8 
liberty, it JdireRts.itlelf to certain 5 10 l — a. 2 
in or under 8. borizon; whence the 75 r —.— 
2 needule is of two kinds, ux. — as does the — e 


rzzontal.and inclinatory. See the ar- needle, hut to ſwing in, xertical, plane, 
e MAGNET. .- about an axis e 3 and 

7 — 9 4 needles are thoſe equally; hal. this to diſcover che exact r the 
ced pal each . pivot that ſuſ- power of magnctiſm. 


ich, playing hori- The inventor of the dippi ele Mr. 
4 BE . theirſtwo extremes, point Wi dan obſerves — NAGA 
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. out. me north and ſouth points of the — — Nona „ A 

l thair-application and uſe, . dapping in. nz W a 158 ad Thi 
n > #4 „He ness, BY t finiſhing, apd banging; the of G 
oy N ion of the borizgpfal needle = needle is.compalies before be. tqueþed hn 
1 piece of puxe ſee] is provided, of a them, alwans fo immediate!) fte 
| 5 bot erckrding fix inches, lei its fer etch jhe,,north; point. wgul he a 
1 | eight. impede its ene chin, band or. decline be l undder the ho- yer 
|} de tate in xerticity the better, and not — x, inſomuch o ballance the WA, 
| 0) BE with. 8 holes, or the like, for _ Ain, be was, agen. for 4 
1 rnament ke, ieh prevent the equa- put, piece gh ene 20 2p 
"4g e diffuhon of the magnetic virtue. A Fonnterpqiſe. + conſtancy;of this effect ral 
| _-pexforation, palin made in the middle of Jed — th to obſerve the 0 of kl 
if Bachern. and a braſs-cap or head ſol- quantity of the dip, or, t meaſure:the longi 
"| d on, whoſe inner cavity is cogibal, Sreat angle the negdle w νLz, make "+ 
(il as to play freely | ona ſtyle or pivot with horizon. This, ing the ent been 
= Fal d with fine Heel-Point., The 47 85 e found at London to be 2 50 the f 
F _ point of the needle in our 'hemi- P- the dip varies-as,well as the dercn. Sr. 
8 3 is made aà little *Figiner than the ion, and iso no {ound At. the ally v 
i the touch days de roying ; — ace to he,:abgnt 758. Burrows, . 
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. 9 bellantef r well adjuſted before, and Gilbert, Ridley, Band, &c. .entleayour Kea 
rendering the north end heawier an the to apply this eee the. dip to the Inch 
+ *ſouth, and thus oecaſwning uy beedle __ finding of che atitude; and the laſt au- | 
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Fur dne Gerber ef this pode 
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taken al 

needle of Our fett) in two 67 Mee 
4! Sy A 


85 fürnfttt c with the! farther 
obſervntiens of eclonel Windhurxh, Br. 


> Pownd, Nr. Eu dio gin, 
N ere Fedillee, able Sen, 
impr 
ae cent 


3 "Afi 40 rwe 
neee, 5 

it into _——— 

in 


ane 
eh to find the Jon tale 
thereby. 
i That the wöeeenden 


I order to this de obſerves, 
''of che nörth 
or ſouth end of every ' c needle is 
Adt 10 War- poftit ind this Penzel tb Which 
the hererontef heedte points; but ¾ãörds 
aother. ditefly under ie ih che fumé ver- 
; And iff dfffüregt 8 under = 
4 85 agel, and — eee 
a] theflowes 
gesdle is ot ndl al} — 
"tow —_— Wedel, 18 pro 
. oy ich 


need is moved, Whi 


bender the HERE? fur the" per 


and avtibat6infiriitfient. |, flat & fp 


1 a"ifigh Wig, "wt 7 
hew tr alrstibn df tlic ang 5 
fiatlen in A 


in balf 


en Ries 


or # Top a 4 "And a 
n rifles. 
ing weefle four feet 

to 1355 the world; —— 


a quarter of — 


ered alteration along 2 pürallel; zs one 
in mei along a meri- 


44; fbpt nz 
Ah 1. 65 is nl With equal E AAtneſs 
ſhew tlie zongitude; as tlrat the fätitude. 
This depths 6n-the poſitron of the Hines 
of Sd Mp in Hef parts of Hitworld, 
Weh ate fund tb be tout fohrtctty or 


fiſteen degrees from the paratels: - Hence 


„* argues, that as we can have fieetdfes of 
ins in, dexen; eiglir or more Feet: Jong, 
ob will ede with ſtrength Celia. 
th ＋— obſetvation arid ſince micro- 
may de appHed t — the 
—.— divißons 5 degrees 6: the lim 
of the irrtrümenk, it is evident that on 
longitwie at land may be found thereby 
to leſs than four miles; and as thre: — 
been ang obſervations made at fex with 
the ſame inftraents by Nel, Feuille, 
Ge. which Have determined the di; aſs 
ally within degree, ſomnetifits-withih 1 
or J of a. degree, and this With fall 
beedtes ef RW ON M or at the moſt nine 
Inches long; it is evident the longitmde 
may be found even at ſea to leis than half 


; dip: | 
ox ſea\charrs from good: abſtrvanions; it 


N E E [2199] | E 
eg mb len tude mere * ür for 4 e d This müch'y 
— of” 1 alpatracnts, d; Reels ite 
: he cod go no engt. Th tw Me. To. And che Jongitude, ol hadtade b. Ge 


dippin -needie, If the line&'sf' <qUal 


the li6rizon be den 6 


Witt be eaßy from the Iongitode 
ts ſind- tho latitude, and from tie Mti- 


tude known, to find the longithde thier | 
86 & OH land. 

:' Suppoſe; fot exarhple, were traxel- 
| Mug“ er falling” along — 
London, and found the 


n 


angle of dip with 


* needle Gf one foot to be 730 che: elart 
wild flew (at tliis meridia and the Ie 


— 


* 


of dip meet in the latitude 331775 ; which 


therefore is tlie latitude ſeughe. See the 
Article LaT1TUpE: 15-2 

Or ſap lng 
along the puruffsb of London, that E in 
519 J north hatitade, and 
"angle of dip to be 745. The 


e 66 


find the 


the line of this dip will meet i Hen 
in 1? 46' of vaſt longitude from Lonmden, 


- whiely is erctere the feng for aghe, 


NEEDBBS,y twb/c#p 


reſtraining #perſen from 
the kingdem; without the k 


8es the artich Lo Grog, 10 
or 
rde welt end of e inte of Wight, which 


is, very difficult te pals on i6cotint of the 
ſands and rocks. See WiGier 


NE 'EXSNT "KEGNDIy ory fiors property; 


NE EXEATREONO, th lav, A wit 


out of 
pg licerive. 
It. may N directed either to die ther, 


to caulſe the pürey te fd ſureky Wut he 


_ wilt not d 


party hiftiſelfi; and i trat cls; if he 


give bond tb'tlfe - maſter of t R 
\ for fabi 
£ otherwiſe,” thar he has no 


Fee —— Aithhiit 
| appellation: given to ſach days whereth it 


goes, he is liable to be fined?" "fa Wit 


de defending the cohrt: ef 
and the 


fendane wil Ry abroad, he mah hate chis 


plalntiff is afraid date che K. 


writ; in which <afe the defthi&mne” muſt 


bs; in 
the penalty of 20664; or fe ſueſf fem, 


ſatisfy the court, by anſwer, #ffdavit, o 
av - 
the Magde, and re ne feu- 
2 — any? 


an 


was not allowed to adminffter juſtice, 
uſually market in the calendar), N or 

N. F. ie e. Hebeſtüs pries ce only 
neſaſttrs fo che firiłparrof is: Seb Ari. 


NEGAPRTAN, a port. town of tieikither 


India; ftusted on the: cot“ ef Ebro. 
[tides ett long. 79 north -t. 1 10 
15%, i 
| NEGATION, 


the mefichan gf 


und 


det 


t the realty” r 6 the - 


being to the writ, or eite we mult 
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mind,, afficming one thing to be differ- 
rn as, (that the ſoul is 
en ters: ty Mo hs. 1 2 alk Th 
IVE, 10 general; & g that 

20 wplies a negation : thus wer — 
„ive quantities, negative "ſigns, negative 
- {Pawers, Her See the articles Ve ney TY, 

dien Bow, Go. oh 
Our words and ideas, ſays — Watts, 


1 ſo-unhappily linked together, that 


r ban never know. which, are poſiti ve, 
5 .; hich, Negative. ideas, by: fs ray words 
+ that; exprets them : for, ſome poſitive 
„terms denote''a-negativeridea,.as dead; 
unnd there are both poſitive and negative 
a bens invented to ſignify the ſame and 
contrary ideas, as 9 and miſerable. 
3 Am this may alſo be, added, that ſome 
worde, which, are negative in the ori- 
nr ſeem poſſtive im engliſh, 
e 1 be AY therefore to know 
fe whethex;any,idex be. negative or, not; is 
ider whether it primarily. implies 
5 abſance of any poßtive ve being, or 
niode of being; if; fo, then it is a ne- 
gative idea, otherwiſe a poßtive ne. 


5 According to Jogicians; the only way to 


prove a. negative, . converting: it 
into an affirmative, Nen Un 124, 46 
NgGATIYE PREGNANT) 3: « negative that 
implies, or brings forth; ancathpymative ; 
2 Where a perſon is i 
done a a certain thing on ſuch a day, Sc. 
and denies the. thing? generally, without 
- alleging any thing farther, it is a ne- 
gave pregnant plea, becauſe ſuch plead- 
ing max nevertheleſs imply that he did it 
„in oe fort... 4 21 01ʃ 
NEGOMBO, a port- to π)n on 
coat of the iſle of Ceylon, in 8 indian 


occan, ſubject to the Datch eaſt long. | 


7895 north lat. - be as ile ni 
NEGRAIS, a port town of 
further India, ſituated pn- the: welt Ade 


of the bay of Sone, ceaſklong.; 925 30, 


north lat. 175. 
NEGRIL POINT, the. moſt. weſterly. pro- 
-. montory of the iſland of Jamaica. 


. Nigritia/ in Africa, alſo called; blacks and 
moors; but this name is now Given: to 
5 all the blacks. A 69 ny 

* origin of the Wee and the cauſe 
this remarkable difference from the 

. zeſt» of che human ſpecies, has much 
2 the naturaliſts: Mr. Boyle 
obſeryed, that it cannot be produced 


by the heat of the climate; for 3 


* 


* . 2200 J; 
| NEGATION,7 in; logic, ana of, the 


dome Hl 
tion, or dice verſa. 


mpleaded to have 


Pegu, in the 


8, properly the inhabitants of 


NMH 
the heat: of, the 1 darken-the ;co- 
our of, the ſkin, - et enperience does not 
ſhew that ät is f tag prody dea ue 

ee like. that, o the negroes.! /; 
In Ak rica. itſelf; many nations of, — 

Opis are not black,, agr'wete! there an 

. blacks original inthe. Weſt idle. 2 

„many parts o Aſia zunder the. fame 

p liel with, the rigan gion, in- 

-habited: — blacks! the,people.; are but 
l eſadds, that there are-negroes 

in Alxiea beyond theroſomhern tropic, 

and that a river, ſomstimes parts nations, 

2; One of ,which-s;, black; and, the other 
e e Dr., Barriere alledges, that 

. gall, of negroes is bla „ And being 

mixed with their hload is depolited. - 

3 i pfl lde Gan: How 


fs Peptic L raniactions, s, has 
5 deavoured by, many. Narned: arguments 
prove, that the; influence pf. the fin 
ain hot; cpuntries, ang the;man 
of their inhabitants, ane, the remote cauſes 
the colour. of . negro; Wdianz, &c. 
2 indeed it would be; giatrong con- 
e „of hig docfrige, I. we could 
e originally white,. be- 
eee trandplanta- 
220 3 10 3924 5443 

Negroes. are brought from : Guinea, 250 
F "other coaſts , of, Africa, and ſent into 
-the; colonies in Amesica, or eujrigate 

tobacco, lugar, | / papa Sc, and i 
dee and Peru, to digi in the — 
and this commerce, which, -is- ſcarce, de- 
8 on the foot either .of #ligion.. or 
; humanity, is now carried on by all the 
.. nagions, oak be — —— in the 


IM dog tomse of "Jolaties,. Da, Gal. 
land, Sc. 15 £5 e 2 4 11 I 
There are various ways; gf procuring 
them; ſome, to avoid famine, fell them- 
. ſelyes, their wives and, children, to their 
princes, or other great men: others are 

4, mage priſoners of war; and great num- 

bers are ſeized in excurſions. made for 

that very purpoſe by the petty prince, 
upon one another?s territories, in which 


45 it is uſual to ſweep; away all, without di- 


ſtinction of age or ex 
FRO car, a promontary!- .of Angola, 
on the welt coaſt 05, Africa: eaſt long. 
14%, ſouth lat. 177. 
No ROES-ISLAND, one. of the Philippine 
Meere in the Indian Ocean, ſubject to 


W3 2; WIS iin 


"S 


ef Virginia, in the 


netz of life 


' Spain; 5 


# 


NE 


inhabitants are blacks : eaſt long. 120“, 

north lat, 10. 8 

NEG ROLAND, or N16RITHA, a country 
of Africa, which lies between 18? weſt, 


and 15% eaſt longitude, and between + 
10 and 202 of north latitude, the great 


river Niger running through it. It is 
bounded by Zaara, or the deſart, on the 
north; by unknown countries on the 
eaſt 3 by Guinea, on the ſouth; and by 
the Atlantic Ocean on the weſt. 
NEGROPONT, or Eck1Pos, the capital 
of the iſland of Negropont, antiently 
called Eubcea, ſituated in the Archipelago, 
on the weſt fide of the iſland ; where 
the trait is ſo narrow, that it is joined 


24? 30, north lat. 489 of. 

NEHEMIAH, a canonical book of the 
Old Teſtament, fo called from the name 

of its author. Nehemiah was born at 
Babylon, during the captivity, and ſuc- 
ceeded Ezra in the government of Judah 
and Jerufalem. He was a jew, and was 
promoted to the office of cup-bearer to 
Artaxerxes Longimanus, king of Perſia; 
when the opportunities he had of being 
daily in the king's preſence, together 
with the favour of Eſther the queen, 
procured him the favour of being au- 
theorized to repair and fortify the city of 


Jeruſalem, in the ſame manner as it was 


before its deſtruction by the Babylonians. 
On his going to Jeruſalem, he finiſhed 
the rebuilding of the walls in fifty-two 
days, and dedicated the gates of the 
city with great ſolemnity. He then re- 
formed ſome abuſes which had crept in 
among his countrymen, particularly the 


extortion of the uſurers, by which the 


poor were ſo oppreſſed as to be forced to 
ſell their lands and children for ſupport : 


after which Ke returned to Perſia, and 


came back again with a new commiſſion, 
by virtue of which he regulated every 
thing relating both to the ſtate and re- 
ligion of the Jews. The hiſtory of theſe 
tranſaftjons is the ſubject of this book. 
NEIF, zatiwa, in law-books, denotes a 
ſhe-villain. See the article VILLAIN. 
NE INJUSTE vxxks, in law, a writ that 
lies for a tenant, who is diſtrained by 
his lord for more ſervices than he is ob- 
liged to perform; being a prohibition to 
the lord, not to dittrain, or vex, his 
tenant. 
NEISSE, a town of Sileha, ſituated on 
a river of the ſame name, forty-three 
miles ſouth of Breflaw, 


* 1.2204 4: 
Spain; ſo called, becauſe moſt of the 


| NELSON's FoRrT, a fort and ſettlement on 


NEM AN Games, were ſo called from 
to the continent by a bridge: eaſt long. 


— — — K 
3 


Cr - 1 
1 


e 
NEIVA, a river of Muſcovy, on which the 
capital city of Peterſburg ſtands, which 
_ - falls into the gulph of Finland. 

NELLENBURG, a city of Swabia, in 
Germany, capital of a county of the 
ſame name, ſituated fifteen miles north 
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the welt fide of Hudſon's Bay : weſt 
long. 919, north lat. 57“. = 
NELUMBO, in botany, a plant, other- 
wiſe called nymphæa. See the article 
NYMPHAA. 
NEMZEA, a town in the Moree, thirty 
miles ſouth of Corinth, where the antient 
nemæan games were celebrated. 


Nemza, a village between the cities of 
Cleonæ and Phlius, where they were ce- 
| lebrated every third year. The exerciles 
were chariot-races, and all the parts of 
the pentathlum. Theſe games were in- 
ſtituted in memory of Opheltes, or 
Archemorus, the ſon of Euphetes and 
Creuſa, and nurſed by Hypſipyle ; who 
leaving him in a meadow, while 
went to ſhew the beſiegers of "Thebes a 
fountain, at her return found him dead, 
and a ſerpent twined about his neck: 
whence the fountain, before called Langia, ' 
was named Archemorus; and the cap- 
tains, to comfort Hypſipyle, inſtituted 
theſe games. Others alcribe their inſtitu- 
tion to Hercules, after his victory over 
the nemæan lion. e 
NEMINE CONTRADICENTE, zone con- 
tradicting it, a term chiefly uſed in par- 
liament when any thing is carried with- 
out oppoſition. | | | 
NEMOURS, a city in the iſle of France, 
forty-two miles ſouth of Paris: eaſt long. 
2 45 north lat. 4817. 88 
NENIA, or NN1a, in antient poetry, 
a mournſul kind cf ſong, filled with t 
praiſes of ſome deceaſed perſon, and 
lung during the celebration of the fu- 
neral. See the article FUN ERA. 
NENUFAR, in botany, the ſame with 
the nymphea of Linnzus, See the ar- 
ticle NY MPHAA, ew 
NEOMENIA, or NoUMENIA, a feſtival. 
of the antient Greeks, at the beginning 
of every lunar month, which was, as 
the name imports, obſerved upon the 
day of the new moon, in honour of all 
the gods, but eſpecially Apollo, who 
was called Neomenios; becauſe the ſun 
is the fountain of light, and whatever 
diſtinction of times and ſeaſons may be 
taken from other planets, yet they are 
11 D By "al 
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entertainment and rejoicing. 
celebrated neomenia of all others was 


N E T 
Bl owing to him as the original of thoſe 
borrowed rays by which they thine. 
The 
theſe feſtivals, were made by the rich, 
to whoſe tables the poor flocked in great 
numbers. The Athenians at theſe times 
offered ſolemn prayers and ſacrifices for 


the proſperity of their country during 


the enfuing month. See Gauks. 
The Jews had alſo their neomenia, or 


feaſt of the new moon, on which pe- 


cuhiar ſacrifices were appointed, and 
on this day they had a. fort of pmol 


The mo 


that at the beginning of the civil year, or 


- firſt day of the month Tiſri, on which 


no fervile labour was performed : they 
then offered particular burnt-ſacrifices, 
and founded the trumpets of the temple. 
The modern jews keep the neomenia 
only as a feaſt of devotion, which any 
one may obſerve or not as he pleaſes. 


NEOPHYTES, new plants, a name given 


by the antient Chriſtians, to thoſe 
heathens who had newly embraced the 
faith; ſuch perſons being conſidered as 
regenerated, or born anew by baptiſm. 
The term neophytes has been al uſed 


for new prietts, or thoſe juſt admitted 


into orders, and ſometimes for the novices * 


in monaſteries. It is {till applied to the 
converts made by the miſſionaries among 
the infidels. | 


NEOTTIA, B1RD's-NEST, in botany, 2 


genus of the gynaudria diandria claſs 
of plants, the flower of which conſiſts 
of five ovato-oblong petals, connivent 
at the points: the nectarium is undi- 
vided, equal in length to the petals, and 
furniſhed with a denticulation on each 
fide : the fruit is a rugoſe, oblong, cap- 
fule, con aiping a great number of fred. . 


NEPA, the leſſer furz, in botany a ſpecies 


of geniſta ſpartium. 


NEPENTHES, in botany, a plant of the 
s me tetrandria claſs, without any 


wer petals: the fruit is an oblong, 


columnar, truncated capſule, containing - 


numerous ſeeds, 


NEPENTHES, uns. gu, is alſo a medicine, 


mentioned by Homer, as moſt efficacious 
againſt grief and ſorrow ; he ſays, that 
whoever ſhould take it mixed with wine, 
could not be ſenſible of grief for that 


whole day, though his father or mother 
were to die. 


X EPER's Robs, or Box ES, an infiru- 


ment invented by J. Neper, baron of 
Merchiſton, in Scotland, whereby the 


[2202 J 


ol it ſet a rod, whoſe top 1s the 
the higheſt place of the multiplicand: 


DT | x 


multiplicaton and diviſion of large nuns 
bers are much facilitated. . 
mes and public entertainments at As to the confiruction of NEPER's ROD :'{up- 


poſe the common table of multiplication 
to be made upon a plate of metal, ivory, 
or paſte-board, and. then conceive the 
ſeveral columns (ſanding downwards 
from the digits on the head) to be cut 
aſunder; and theſe are what we call 
Neper's rods for multiplication. But 
then there muſt be a good number of 
each ; for as many times as any figure 
is in the multiplicand, ſo many rods of 
that ſpecies (7. e. with that figure on the 
top of it) muſt we have; though fix 
rods of each ſpecies will be ſufficient ſor 
any example in common affairs : there 
muſt be alſo as many rods of os. 

But before we explain the way of uſing 
theſe rods, there is another thing to be 


known, a1. that the figures on every rod 


are written in an order different from that 
in the table. Thus, the little ſquare ſpace 
or diviſion in which the ſeveral products 
of every column are written, is divided 
into two parts by a line acroſs from the 
upper angle on the right to the lower on 
the left; and if the product is a Gigit 
it is ſet in the lower diviſion ; if it has 
two places, the firſt is ſet in the lower, 
and the ſecond in the upper diviſion ; 
but the ſpaces an the top are not divided: 
alſo there is a rod 2 digits, not di- 
vided, which is called the index rod, 
and of this we need but one ſingle rod. 
See the figure of all the different rods, 
and the index, ſeparate from one another, 
in plate CLXXXVI. fig. 3. n˙ 1 


Multiplication by NErER's RODS : firſt lay 


down the index-rod ; the on the right 
ure in 


next to this again, ſet the rod, whole 
top is the next figure of the multiplicand; 
and ſo on in order, to the firſt figure. 
Then is your multiplicand tabulated for 
all the nine digits; for in the ſame line 
of ſquares ſtanding againſt every figure 
of the index rod, you have the product 


of that figure, and thereſore you have 


no more to do but to transfer the pro- 
ducts and ſum them. But in taking 
out the'e products from 7 .rods, the 
order in which the figures Rand obliges 


you to a very eaſy and Fall addition: 
| thus, begin to take out he figure in the 
lower part, or unit's place, *of the ſquare 
of the firſt rod on the right; add the 
figure in the upper part of this rod to 

that in the lower part of the next, _ 


© =» © ty mo we tw a. a GE __ 


Div 


can look on them. 


NE P 

fo on, which may be done as fait as you 
To make this practice 

as clear as poſſible, take the f ing 


example. ins 


| ö To multiply 4768 by 385. 


Javing ſet the rods together for the 
number 4768 (ibid. no 2.) againſt 5 in 
the index, I find this number, by adding 
N the rule. - 323840 

gainſt 8, this number.. 38144 
Againſt 3, this number. - - 14394 
Total product. 1835680 
To make the uſe of the rods yet more re- 


rods, and the length that of one rod, as 
thick as to hold ſix (or as many as you 
pleaſe) the capacity of the box being di- 
vided into ten cells, for the different ſpe- 
cies of rods. When the rods are put up 
in the box (each ſpecies in its own cell 
diſtinguiſhed by the firſt figure of the rod 
ſet before it on the face of the box near 
the top) as much of every rod ſtands 
without the box as ſhews the firſt figure 
of that rod: alſo upon one of the flat 
ſides without and near the edge, upon 
the Jeſt hand, the index - rod is fixed : 
and along the foot there is a ſmall ledge, 
ſo that the rods when applied are laid 
upon this ſide, and ſupporied by the 
ledge, which makesthe practice Er ealy; 
but in caſe the multiplicand fh have 
more than 9 places, that upper face of 
the box may be made broader. Some 


make the rods with four different faces 
and figures on each for different purpoſes. 
Diviſion by NR ER'Ss RODS : firſt tabulate 
your diviſor ; then you have it multiplied * 
by all the digits, out of which you may 


chooſe ſuch convenient diviſors as will be 
next leſs to the figures in the dividend, 
and write the index anſwering in the 


quotient, and ſo continually till the work 
is done. Thus 2179788 divided by 6123, 


gives in the quotient 356, 


Having tabulated the diviſor, 623, you 


ſee that 6123 cannot be had in 2179 ; 
therefore take five places, and on the rods 
find a number that is equal, or next leſs 
to21797,which is 18 369; that is, 3 times 
the diviſor, Wherefore ſet 3 in the quo · 
tient, and ſubſtract 18 369 from the figures 


above, and there will remain 3428; to 
which add 8, the next figure of the divi- 


dend, and ſeek again on the rods for it, 
or the next leſs, which ee will find to be 
five times z therefore ſet 5 in the quo- 


tient, and ſubtract 306 15 from 34288, 


EIN 
{ 2203 } * | 
and there will remain 3673 3 to which * 
figure in the dividend,” 


NEPHRITIC STONE, 


1 : : — 


N EP 


add 8, the laſt ſigu 
and finding it to be juſt 6 times the 
divior, tet 6 in the quotient, | 
6122)217978$(356 
2 , 18360 2 
i 
30615 
30738 A 
36738 
00000 „ 


a NEPHEW, a term relative to ubele and 
gular and eaſy, they are kept in a flat 


ſquare box, whoſe breadth is that of ten 


= 


who, according to the civil law, is in 
the third degree of conſanguinity, but ac- 
cording to the canon in. the ſecond. 


aunt, ſignifying a brother or ſiſter's fon ; 


NEPHRITIC, ſomething that relates to 


the kidneys. See KipNey. 


ONE, lafis nepbriticus. See 
the article Lapis. | 


a wood of a' yery denſe and compact 
texture, and of a fine grain, brought us 
from New Spain, in ſmall blocks, in its 
natural ſtate, aud covered with its bark. 
It is to be choſen of à pale colour, ſaund 
and firm, and ſuch as has not loſt its 


* 
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acrid taſte; but the ſureſt teſt of it is the in- 


fuſing it in water ; for à piece of it infuſed 


only half an hour in cold water, gives 
it a changeable colour, which is blue or 


ellow, as varioully held to the light. 


If the vial it is in he held between the 


eye and the light, the tincture appears 


yellow; but if. the eye be placed between 


the light and the vial, it appears blue. 
We often meet with this wood adulter- 
ated with others of the ſame pale colour; 
but the diſkiſh black bue of the bark, 


© {© , 


is a ſtriking character of this. 
The tree is the coatli of Hernandep. It 


rows to the height of our pear-tree, and 
its wood while freſh is much of the ſame 
texture and colour; the leaves are mal! 
and oblong, not exceeding half. an inch 
in length, or a third. of an inch in 
breadth ; the flowers are ſmall, aud of 
a pale yellow, and oblong ſhape, fiand- 
ing in ſpikes : the cups they ſtand in 
are divided into five ſegments; at the 


edge, and are covered with a reddim 


down, This is the beft deſcription ot 


the tree that can be collected from what 


has been hitherto written of it; no hody 


having yet had an opportunity of takin 
its true characters. ge s - 


— 


This wood is a very good diuretie, | and 
is faid to be of great ule with the Indians 
1 in 


2 
2 
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NEPHRITIC. WOOD, lionum nephriticum, 
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in all diſeaſes of the kidneys and bladder, 
and in ſuppreſſions of urine, from what- 


ever caule. 
' fevers and obſtructions of the - viſcera. 
The way of taking it, amorg the Indians, 
is only an infuſion in cold water. 


NEPHRIT1its, in pharmacy, medicines 


Frope for diſeaſes of the kidneys, eſpe- 
cially the ſtone, See STONE. 

Such particularly are the roots of althæa, 
dog's graſs, aſparagus, ſago, pellitory of 
the wall, mallows, pimpinella, red chick- 
peaſe, peach - kernels, . turpentine, the 
nephritic ſtone, the nephritic wood, &c. 
and diuretics. See DruRETICS, &c. 


NEPHRITIS, in medicine, an inflam- 


mation of the kidneys. See the article 
INFLAMMATION, | 

The tymptoms of the nephritis, accord 
ing to Boerhaave, are a great inflam- 
matory, pungent, burning pain in the 


It is alſo commended in 


04 


ing ſtimulus, the principal help in this 


- | diteaſe. They may be made of milk, 
whey, or ſoft water, in which elder and 


 camomile-flowers have been boiled; to 
which add an ounce or two of ſyrup of 


marſh-mallows, and a dram of nitre. 
The body ſhould be kept pen with oil 
of ſweet almonds; and wind in the 
bowe!s ſhould be diſcuffed, for which pur- 


pole cumin ſeeds made into comfits are 


place where the kidneys are fituated, - 


attended with a fever. The urine is 
made often, but ſmall in quantity, and 
very red, or We col 

higheſt degree of the diſeaſe, watery. 


yet in the 


There is a numbneſs of the thigh, a a 


pain in the groin, and the teſticle of 
the ſame fide, a pain in the ilium, bi- 


hous vomiting, and continual eructa- 
nons. | 


When the inflammation is deep, ſays 


Hoffman, the fever violent, the burning 


pain in the loins laſting, the difficulty of 
making water great, the body very 
coltive, the anxiety and ftraitneſs of the 


precordia exquiſite, the urine crude and 


White, and finally when the pain con- 


tinues to the fourteenth day, the kidney 
Will ſuppurate, which is known from 
the abatement of the pain, and from the 


thick, purulent ſediment of the urine. 
This will ſometimes laſt ſeveral years, 
till there is rothing left of the kidney 
but a bag. This is attended with a 


- 


hectic fever, and the patient before he | 
dies is almoſt reduced to a ſkeleton. If 


the bag happens to burſt, it brings on a 
retention of urine, and intolerable pains, 
which end in death. 


When the diteale is favourable, it is cured, 


according to Boerhaave, by retolution, 


or a copious red and thick urine dif- 
charged at oneztime; or, by a large flux 


of blood from the hæmorrhoidal veins, in 


the beginning of the diſeaſe. It is cured 
alto by pientitul bleeding, revulſion, and 
duution; and by loft emollient, antiphlo- 
giltic decocions. Hoffman thinks emolli- 


-  ent<iyſters without any ſaline or purg- 


N 
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proper. When there are convulſions, or 
exceſſive pains, Boerhaave fays, that 
opiates are proper ; and that, if thevomit- 
ing, a ſymptom of this diſeaſe, is too 
frequent, warm water ſweetened with 
honey, is beneficial. The patient ſhould 
avoid all acrimonious aliment; he ſhould 
neither lie too hot, nor on his back. By 
this method likewiſe, a nephnitis ariſing 
from a ſtone in the kidney, or ureters, 
may be cured. When an abſceſs is formed, 
the medicines. muſt be powerfully ma- 
turating and emollient. When the urine 
appears purulent, they muſt be diuretics 
of medicated waters, whey, and the like, 
together with balſamics. In this caſe, 
Hoffman recommends emulſions of the 
four cold ſeeds and ſweet almonds : ſome 
attribute a great virtue to cherry- tree 
gum diſſolved in whey and water, and 
taken often, A ſyrup. of marſh-mallows 
is very uſeful; add to theſe the de- 
coction of veronica, ſweetened with 
honey, mixt with powder of nutmegs. 

Arbuthnot ſays, that butter-milk, not 


very ſour, has been reckoned a great ſe- 
cret in ulcers of the kidneys 3 and that 


chalybeat waters have been beneficial to 
ſome : he ſays, that ſpruce · beer is a good 
balſamic in this caſe, and adviſes loft 
malt-liquors rather than wine. If the 
diſeaſe ends in a ſchirrus, there wil! 
be a palſey, or a lameneis of the ad- 
jacent thigh, ſays Boerhaave, as alſo an 
incurable evil; whence will proceed a 
renal tabes. When there is a tudden te- 
miſſion of the pain, a cold iweat, 3 | 
weak intermitting pulſe, hiccoughing, 3 
ſtoppage of urine z or when it is livid, 
black, full of hairs, fetid, abounding 
with brown or black caruncles, and a 
ſudden lots ot ſtrength, there is a mortal 
gangrene. ö 

EPHROTOMY, a ſpecies of lithotomy. 
See the article LITHOTOMY. : 
EPOTISM, a term uſed in Italy, in 
ſpeaking of the authoriry which the 
popes nephews and relations have in the 


adminiſtration of affairs, and of the 


care the popes take to raiſe and _—_ 
mem. 
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dieavoured to reform the abuſes of nepo- 


tiſm, which at preſent is ſaid to be abo- 
liſhed. ad) 


NEREIDS, in the pagan theology, ſea- 
nymphs, daughters of Nereus and Doris. 


Hleñod reckons up fifty of them; .ayd 


Homer Pa. c. v. 39. & ſeq. gives us a 


luiſt and 2 ot thirty- nine nereids: 


Virgil's lik 


the nereids is ſhorter, but 
diverſified with pretty circumſtances, as 


+ 4 may be. ſeen Georg. lab. Iv. V. 336 & 


. ſeq. 8121 f LT * 38 rr 
Ihe nereids were eſteemed very hand- 


ſome, in ſo much that Caſſiope, the wiſe 


of Cepheus, king of Ethiopia, having 


triumphed over all the beauties of her 
age, and daring to vie with the nereids, 


they were ſo enraged that they ſent a 


prodigious ſea - monſter into the country; 
and to appeaſe. them ſhe was command- 
ed by the oracle to expoſe her daughter 


Andromeda, bound to a rock, to be de- 


voured by the monſter. 


In antient monuments the nereids are re- 


preſented. riding upon ſea - horſes, ſome- 
times with an entire human form, and, 


NERICIA, a province of Sweden, bound- | 


at other times, with the tail of a fiſh. 


ed by Weſtmania, on the north 3 by 
Sunderland, on the eaſt; and by Goth- 
land on the ſouth and welt. - | 


NERVES, nervi, in anatomy, are cy- 
lindrical Whitiſh parts, uſually fibroſe in 


their ſtructure; or compoſed of cluſters | 


of filaments, arifing from the brain, or 
rather from its medulla oblongata with- 
in the ſkull, and from the ſpinal marrow, 


and running from thence to every part 
of the body. w/o 


Structure and uſe of . the Nerves. This 


is eaſily perceived in moſt of the larger, 
and ſome of the ſmaller ones : for betides 
the blood-veſſels they receive, and the 


- membranes they are ſurrounded with, 


matter; or, as it were, of bundles or 


they are ſeen to be campoled of a fibrous 


cluſters of white, cylindrical, and very 
{lender filaments ; which, on the ſtriëteſt 


examination, appear to be ſolid, and 
without any cavity. | 
deed affirms, that he had often found a 
cavity in them ; hut he. is. not free from 
errors in many of his microſcopical ob- 
But though we cannot diſ- | 
cover any cavity, much leſs a fluid con- 
tained in them; yet it is very poſſible 
that there may be ſuch cavities, and ſuch 


Liewenhoeck in- 


ſervations. 


a fluid, only too {mall to be perceived by 


us; and for the actual exiſtence of ſuch 


— 
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5 may conſult Heiſter's. Anatomy, 


Boerhaave's chapter on the brain, in his 
inſtitutes; Morgagni's . where 
he treats it judicioully and deeply; and 


after theſe, Burggrave on the exiſtence 
ol the animal ſpirits. See alſo the ar- 


ticle BRAIN. 


Origin, diſiribution, and names of tbe 


NERVES. The nei ves are uſually di- 
vided into two kinds, thoſe which ariſe 
from the brain, and thoſe ariſing from the 


4 2 marrow. See plate CLXXXVII. 


g. 1 and 2. 


The nerves of the brain are nine pair. 


1. The olfactory pair, (ibid. fig. 2. a, a) 


which paſſing through the os cribroſum, 


are ſpread over the membrane of the 


which by their expanſion form the retina 
of the eye. 2. The motary pair of the 
eyes, (ibid. c, c.) each of Which is di- 
vided, near the orbit, into fix parts, or 
branches; of which, in human ſubjects, 


the firſt branch goes to the elevator pal- 


pebrz 3 the ſecond, to the elevator of 


the eye ; the third, to the depreſſor; : 


a a fluid, known by the name of animal 

' ſpirits, * many probable arguments are 
, adduced, em ke © ACS 
The great uſe of. the nerves, therefore, 
though we are not able perſectly to de- 
monſtrate it, ſeems to be to convey to 
all parts of the body a fluid of an ex- 
tremely ſubtile kind, ſecreted in the brain 
and ſpinal marrow, and deſtined for no 
leſs noble a purpoſe than the ſenſation, 
motion, and gutrition of the ſeveral 
parts of the whole human fabric. Thoſe 
who would enter farther into this ſub- 


— 


noſtrils. 2. The optic pair, (ibid. b, b.) 
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the fourth, to the adducent; the fitth to 4 


the inferior oblique muſcle; and the fixth, 
into the tunics of the eye: but, in other 


animals, they are divided much other- 


wiſe. 4. The pathetic pair of Willis, 
(ibid. d, d.) which are very ſmall, and 
run to the trochlear muſcle of the eye. 
5. The guſtatory pair, which are very 


large, and divided within the cranium 


into three branches, (ibid. , F.) imme- 


diately under the dura mater: of theſe 
the firſt branch, called the ophthalmic, 


runs to various parts of and about the 
eye, the eye-lids, the muſcles of the 
forehead and noſe, and the integuments 
of the face. . The ſecond branch may 


being finally diſtributed throu 


be called the 125 l one, as 
— 


all parts 


of the upper jaws the Wee noſe, palate, 


uvula, gums, teeth; s branch of it alſo 


runs to the ear, and Joining with a branch 


3 — — * 


c 
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eye; whence its name. 


way, makes various plexuſes and Ly 
- and ſends branches to almoſt all th 


* 
| 
| 
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_ eſpecially to the ſtomach. 
off from the upper part of the thorax, 


NER 
pani. The third branch may be ealled 


buted over the ſeveral parts of the lower 


jar, the tongue, and other parts of the 
mouth; whence the whole pair of nerves 


has obtained the name of par guſta- 


torium; though a great part of them 
ſerves to very different purpoſes, and is 
carried to parts that have nothing to do 


E L 2206 ] 
of the ſeventh pair, forms the chorda tym - 


dhe maxillaris inferior, as being diffri- 
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are called by ſome the motory nerves of 


che tongue j but by others, with mor 


juſtice, the guftatory nerves. | 
e are to obſerve, ſays Heiſter, that the 


pair of nerves, which the generality of 


_- writers have called the tenth pair of the 


| head, are, formany unanſwerable reaſons, 


with ps, 6. The abducent pair, 
ex 


cept a branch for the for- 
mation of the intercoſtal nerve, is wholly 
carried to the abdueent mufele of the 
; The intercoſtal 
grve (ibid. fig. i aud 2, i, 1, i, J, 1, 


9 formed either of ramifications of 
the two preceding nerves, or only of 
It makes its 


thoſe of the ſixth pair. 
way out of the eranium by the paſſage 
of the internal carotid, and deſcends 


near the eight pair through the neek; 
and thence through the breaſt and abdo- 


men, even to the pelvis; and, in its 


nglia, 
e parts 
contained in the breaſt and 1 
7. The auditory pair, (ibid. 5, b.) 
ariſe with two'trunks ; the one of which 


| $8 called the portio dura, or hard portion; 


the other the portio mollis, or ſoft por: 
tion. This laſt enters the foramen of 
the os petroſum, and thence through va- 


rious little apertures gets into the la- 


byrinth of the ear, where it is expand- 


ed over all its parts, and conſtitutes the 


primary organ of hearing. The harder 
portion, paſſing the aquęduct of Fallo- 


pius, ſends back one branch into the 


cavity of the cranium : it allo ſends off 


© another branch, which helps to form the 


chorda tympani; and others to the 
muſeles of the tympanum. The reſt of 
this pair goes to the external ear; the 
pericranium, the muſcles of the os hy- 
dides, the lips, the eye-lids, and the 
parotids. 8. The par vagum (ibid. &, &, K.) 
with the acceſſorius of Willis, paſs out 
near the lateral finuſes of the dura ma- 


ter, and, deſcending through the neck 
and thorax to the abdomen, ſend out 


branches by the way to the larynx, the 
arynx, the heart, the lungs, and 
It alſo ſends 


large branches, which are variouſly im- 
plicated in the neck, thorax, and ab- 
domen, with the linguals, the cervicals, 
and the intercoftals. 


3 


9. The lingual 
pair go immediately to the tongue, and 


to be properly called the firſt pair of 
nerves of the * Ni 


Of the nerves which ariſe from the 
ſpinal mgrrow, there are properly thirty. 


- hole of the neck are no leſs than eight 


ir; and from them there are innu- 


merable branches diſtributed through 
the muſcles of the head, the neck, t 


ſeapula, and the humerus, marked A, 


B, C, D, Sc. to O, O, the eight and 


- 


_ laſt pair: from the third, fourth, and 
fifth pair are formed the nerves of the 


diaphragm; and the ſixth, ſeventh, 'and 
eighth pair, together with PP, the firſt 


pair of the back, form the fix robuſt 


nerves of the arm and hands. To this 
diviſion is the acceflory ſpinal nerve of 
Willis to be referred, which ariſes about 


the origin of the third or fourth pair. 


The nerves of the back are twelve pair 
marked PP, QQ;, R, 8, Sc. to Z and 
a, 8, &c. which, beſides the branch 


they give to the brachial nerves, run en- 
tirely in the ſame ſurro along the courſe 


of the ribs, and are diſperſed over the 


e , the intercoſtal, pedtoral, and ab- 


ominal muſeles, the breaſt, and other 
parts of the therax. | 


The nerves of the loins are five pair, 


marked v, , , T, © ; with their branch- 
es, v, x, +, &c. Theſe are in general 
diſperſe over the loins, the peritonmum, 
and the integuments and muſcles of the 
abdomen z and beſides this, their firſt 
pair often gives, on each fide, a branch 
to the diaphragm. The ſecond pair after 
inoſculating with the branches of the 
firſt, third, and fourth pair, forms the 
crural nerves, 6 6, 7 7, 88, &c. which 
are diſtributed over the anterior part of 
the thigh; and in the ſame manner, 2 
branch is formed of the oonjunctions of 
the ſecond, third, and fourth pair, which 
paſſes through the great foramen of the 


| bs pubis to the ſcrotum, the teſticles, 
| and the adjoining parts. The fourth and 


fifth pair of the nerves of the loins, join- 
ing with the firſt, ſecond, third, and 
fourth pair of the os ſacrum, compoſe the 
nerve called iſchiatic, which is the largeſt 
in the body, being marked 3, 3, in fig. 2+ 
it deſeends along the hinder part * 10 

N 88 Wight, 


over the whole leg, the foot and toes; 
being marked 15, 17, 18, Sc. 
The nerves of the ſacram form five or fix 


pair, though not always determinately NET, a device for catchi 


and regularly o : — through the 
fuoramina of this bone, and the ſuperior ones 
of them, as already obſerved, compoſe 


the iſchiatic nerve; and what remains is 


diſperſed, in a multitude of rawifications, 
over the parts contained in the pelvis, 
the inteſtinum rectum, the bladder, the 
| of generation, and the 22 ad- 
jacent. I hey are marked, in the figure, 
: o E, N, 25 Se. b 

e ſhall only add, that 1, 1, fig; 2. 
repreſent the brachial nerves ; 2, 2, &c. 
the communications of the -vertebral 
neryes with the intereoſtals; 4, I, re- 
markable communications between the 
phrenic nerves and the interooſtals; 4, u, 
u, &c. the acceſſory nerve of the eight 
pair; æ, &, the phrehic nerves; and x, x, 


the nerves which go to the teſtes, uterus, 
N a 
Conſent of the Nervous parts. See the 


article CONSENT. 

NEST, midus. See Nibus. . | 
NESTORIANS, a chriſtian ſect, the fol- 
lowers of Neſtorius, biſhop and patriarch 
of Conſtantinople 3 who, about the year 
419, taught that there were two perſons 
in Jeſus Chriſt, the divine and the hu- 


man, which are united, not hypoſtatically — 


or ſubſtantially, but in a myſtical manner: 
whence he concluded, that Mary was the 
mother of Chriſt and not the mother af 
God. For this opinion, Neſtorius was con- 
demned and depoſed by the council of 
Epheſus; and the decree of this council was 
confirmed by the emperor Theodoſius, 
who baniſhed the biſhop to a monaſtery. 

Thoſe chriſtians who at this day are called 
neſtorians and chaldeans, are very nu- 
merous, and are fpread over Meſopota- 
mia, and along the river Tigris and Eu- 


phrates : they are even got into the In- NETE DIEZEUGMENON, in the antient 


dies, apd/ into Tartary and China. 
Thoſe of India ſettled there under a 
neſtorian prieſt called John, who, in the 
year 1145, got himſelf declared king of 


Indoſtan, and grew very famous under NRTE HY PERBOLAEON, in antient muſic, 


the name of Preſter John. The neſto- 
nians, though they ſpeak the language 
of the reſpedtive countries, only officiate 


in the chuldee or fyriac tongue. The ne- NETE SYNEMMENON, in antient muſic, 


ſtorian monks are hahited in a/ black 
gown tied with a leathern girdle, and 
wear a blue turban. The nuns are 
Telled much after the Ame manner, 


veil abeut their heads and about their 


fore they take the monaſtic habit. 
See the article FISHER. | 


is to be of different ſtrength and thick- 
taken; and the 


' Nets ſhould neither be made too deep 


tanner's pit, and letting it lie there till it 


the harveſt- time. The brown nets are to 


* 1 A 


Tl 1 1 | E 3 5 | : - b 
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* thigh,” and its branches are diſtributed excepting that they tie a kind of black 


7 


chins. They muſt be forty years old be- 


The taking fowls by nets, is the readieſt 
and moſt advantageous of all others, 
where numbers are to be taken. The 
making the nets is very eaſy, and what 
every true {portfnah ought to be able to 
do for himſelf. All the neceſfary tools 
are wooden needles, of which there 
mould be ſeverahof different ſfiz fone 


round and others flat: à pair of round- 


pointed and flat ſeiſſars, and a wheel to 
wind off the thread. The packthread 


neſs, according to the ſort of birds to be 
general ſize of the 
meſhes, if not for very ſmall birds, is 
two inches from point to point. The 


nor too long, for they are then diſſigult 
to manage; and they muſt be verged on 
each fide with twiſted thread. The na- 
tural colour of the thread is too bright 
and pale, and is therefore in many caſes 


to be altered. The moſt ufual colour is 


the ruſfet, which is to be obtained by 
plunging the net, afier it is made, into a 


be ſufficiently tinged : this is of a double 


ſervice to the net, ſince it 3 | 
he 


thread as well as alters tlie colour. 
green colour is given by chopping ſome 
green wheat and boiling it in water, 
and then ſoaking the net in this green 
tincture. The yellow colour is given in 


the ſame manner with the decoction of 


celandine, which gives a pale ftraw-to- 
lour, which is the colour of ſtubble in 


be uſed on ploughed lands, the green'on 


graſs grounds, and the yellow on ſtabble 


lands. 


muſic, one of the chords of the greek 
ſyſtem, anfwermg to the E / mi of the 


third oftave of the modern. See the ar- 


ticle DIAGRAM. 


the higheſt or moſt acute of he chords 
of the antient diagram, anſwering to tlie 
A mi la, of the third octave of the organ, 


the higheſt chord of a tetrachord, or 
fourth, of the greek ſyſtem, added to 
make B flat fall between the meſe and 
paranieſe, or our A and B, which till 
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NETHERLANDS,  antient| 
---fituation, are ſituated between 2 and 7? 
bounded by the German ſea on the north; 


9 part of France and the britiſh ſeas on the 


vinces; ten of which are called the 
- auſtrian and french Netherlands, and 


NEU L 2208 ] NEU 


then had the interval of a tone-major be- in Switzerland, which together form one 

tween them. This chord has the fame free and independent ſtate, ſubject to 

found with the paranete diezeugmenon, the king of Pruſſia: eaſt long. 6* 35, 

or our D by B flat. See DiaGRam.” north lat. 47 fl.... 

called Bel - NEUFCHATTEL is alſo a town of Nor- 
gia, but ſince denominated Low- Coun- mandy, in France, ' twenty-three miles 
tries, or Netherlands, from their low north-eaſt of Rouen. 

NEVIN, or NERwId, a market- town of 
north- Wales, eighteen miles ſouth - weſt 
of Carnarvon, + * 

NEVIS, one of the Caribbee - iſlands, di- 

vided from the eaſt end of St, Chriſtophers 

by a narrow channel. 

NEUR ADA. in botany, a | vs of the 
decandria-monogynia claſs of plants, the 
flower of which conſiſts of five equal pe- 

- tals, and its fruit is an orbiculated de- 
preſſed capſule, convex on the under- 
part, and everywhere armed with aſcend- 
ent prickles : it contains ten cells, in each 


of eaſt longitude, and between 50 and 
53 30 of north latitude; and are 


Germany on the eaſt; by Lorrain and 
France on the fouth ; and by another 


welty- extending near three hundred 
miles in length from north to ſouth, and 
two hundred miles in breadth from eaſt 
to welt. They conſiſt of ſeventeen pro- 


the other ſeven United-Provinces. 


NETTINGS, in a ſhip, a fort of grates 
- made of ſmall ropes, ſeized together with 

rope-yarn or twine, and fixed on the 

quarters and in the tops; they are ſome - 
times ſtretched upon the ledges from the 

waſte · trees to the roof-trees, from the 
top of the fore · caſtle to the poop; and 
ſometimes are laid in the waſte of a ſhip 
to ſerve inſtead of gratings. 

NETTLE, wrtica, in botany, a genus of 
the monoecia- tetrandria clais of plants, 
without any flower petals: the ſeed is 
fingle, and contained in the cup, which 
cloles for that purpoſe. | 
The root of the common-nettle is ac- 

. counted diuretic and lithontriptic: it 
terves alſo to purity the blood, and is good 
in ſpittings of blood, hemorrhages, and 
the mentes. The feeds of the roman- 
nettle are recommended in the aſthma, 
and other diſorders of the lungs. 

Dexzd-NETTLE. See LaMIUM. 

NETTLE-TREE, celtis. See the article 
CELTS. 

NET TUNO, a port-town of Italy, in the 
Compagua di Roma: ſituated on the 
Mediterranean, thirty miles ſouth- eaſt of 
Rome. 5 f 

NEUENSTAT, a town of Germany, 
twelve miles north eaſt of Hailbron. 


- . NEVERYSY, a city of France, capital of 
\ the Nivernois: eaſt long. 3015 north 
lat. 46% 0. 
NEVEW, zapus, in botany. See the ar- N 
ticle Na pus. | 
NEUFCHATTEAU, a town of Luxem- 
. burgh, twenty miles north-eaſt of Sedan. 
NEUFCHATTEL, the capital of the 
counties of Neutchattel ns Vallengin, 


* 


NEUTER-VERBS. 
NEUTRAL-sAUrs, among chemiſts, 2 


of which is a ſingle ſeed. 


NEURITICS, in pharmacy, medicines 
good in diſorders of the nerves. - 

NEUROGRAPHY, ſignifies a deſeription 

of the nerves, as neurology does a diſ- 


courſe concerning them. See NERvE. 


NEUSTAT, a city of Germany, thirty 


miles ſouth of Vienna. 


NEUSTAT is alſo a town of lower- Saxony, 


ſixteen miles north - weſt of the city of 
Hanover. | | 


4 


NEUTER, or NEUTER - GENDER, in 


grammar, one of the three genders of 
nouns, fo called as being neither maſcu- 
line nor feminine. See GENDER. 

See VERB, 


ſort of ſalts neither acid nor alkaline, but 
partaking of the nature of both. See the 
articles ACID and ALKALI. 

The principal ſalts of this kind, are com- 
mon- ſalt, nitre, aphronitre, the eſſential 


. falts of plants, and thoſe obtained, by 


boiling, from ſome medicinal waters. 
Such temperate and neutral falts, are 
both ſafeſt and moſt efficacious in curing 
many of the diforders incident to man- 
kind. They are known by making no 
degree of efferveſcence,either with acids or 
alkalies, but become quite ſaturated upon 
the affuſion of ſuch liquors. 


NEUTRALITY, the ttate of a perſon or 


thing that is neuter,” or that takes part 
with neither fide. | ; 

EW-MOON, zeomenia, ſtrictly ſpeaking, 
is the ſtate of the moon a little after her 
conjunction with the ſun 3 though it 13 
often uſed for the conjunction itſelf. det 
the articles Moox and NEOMENIA-. 
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that /s:Gravelande calls his Elements of 
* Fhyſics, an Introduction to the New to- 
nian philoſophy; and in this ſenſe, the 

> Dewtonian is the ſame with the new 
r Philoſophy, in oppoſition to the carteſian; 
dhe peri ipatetic, and the. antient corpuſ- 
"cular philoſophy. , See; CARFESIAN, &c. 
„Others, by vewtonjan Page mean 
the method or order uhich, Sir Ilaac ob- 
ſerves i in philoſophizing, vir. the reaſon- 
ing and drawing of epncluſions directly | 
2 phenomena eee all previ- 
ous hypotheſes; thecbeginning from ſim- 
ple principles, deducing the ;hrit powers 
and Jaws of nature ſrom a few ſelect 
„ Phænomena, and then applying thoſe 
aws, &c, to account for. other things: 

. ne this, ſenſe, the newtonian is the 


; the, experimental, philoſophy. | 


"us the 8 EXPERIMENTAL. ' 
Others again, hy ne wtanian: - philoſ Gpby; 
man 4hat wherein phyſical bodies are 
conſidered, mathematically, -aud. where 
geometry and mechanics are; applied to 
| of phenomena z in Which 
flenſe, the newtanian.;. 1s the ſame , with 
he mechanical and mathematical We 
phy-:: CSeeMECHANIGEAL... 
* Others again, by newtanian- W 


underſtand that 90 phyſical, knoõW-. 


edge which Sir Newton has hand- 

led, improved, and demonſtrated i in. his 
Principia. 3 28-11 10 L £9415 : 

And, laſtly, others, by newtonian Dl... 

4 e mean the new. pr inciples which 

Ia has brought into ꝓhiloſophy, 

"2 neyy ſyſtem founded therean, and the 

7 mw{gutions ol phænomena, thence de- 


duced ; or that which charaQerizes and \ 


„ difiggyiſhes,. his, ptulglophy- from al 
aber her this is bbe 1e in. which ve 
ſhalkchiefly covfider; at... 

As to the hiſtory. of ales philoſophy, we 
have but little to ſay: it way firit made 
e 2686+ by the author, then a 

low of Trinity- college, Cambridge; 
And in the year 1717, :republiſhed with 

20 conligderable improvements. Several other 

Authors have liuce attempted, 39, make it 

>: Plaines, by:ſc1tivg alle many of the more 
fublime mathematical reſearches, . an 

-- ſubſtizning, either more obvious reaſon- 

ings or experiments in lieu theręof; par- 

„chlarly Mr. Whiſton, in his Prelecdt. 
FPhxyſ. Mathem. be in his 

jem. nd, Iaſt. nd Jately, by, the 


harmed Comment f 7 Seur an Jac { 


upon Sir Iſaac's Principia. 
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ee and cg ets; the theory of the 
= Wk book, which 


irlt wrote in 5 L popular way; but 
| * a8 ek as are unacquainted 
with the 1a 3 14 ohh maple not. con- 
_; £Elve the ene of the con ſequences, nor 
be induced to lay, aſide their antient. pre- 
judices; ; for this realop,, ; and to prevent 
the thing from being in continual dil- 
e igeſted the ſym. of that baok 


Is Into... pLropok tio ns, in the mathematical 


manner, ſo as 1 might only come to be 
read bo ſuch as h: firſt! conſidered the 
principles; not that it is neceſſary a man 
, thould.matter, them many of them 
even the firſt rate mathematicians would 
8 find a difficulty, in getting over. It is 
enough ta have read the definitions, laws 
of mation, and the three firſt ſections of 
the firſt bock; aſter which, the author 
himſelf directs us to paſs on to the book 
De Syſtemate Mundi. 
he great principle on which the whole 
. PRaDPby is founded, is the power of 
gravity : this principle is not ne Kep- 
N JS ago, hinted it in lus.Introduct. 
Mot. Martis. a He even. diſcovered 
" ſome of the properties thex eof, and their 
effects in the motions of the primary 
planets; but the glory of bringing it to a 
5 2 0 demonſtration, was xelexved. to 
the engliſh philoſopher,. See the, article 
RAVITKTION. 
„His praof of this principle from phæno- 
mega, together with the application of 
the ſame principle to the various other ap- 
oe [PARADES i nature, or the deducing 
5 2, appearances. from that principle, 
" conſtitute the newtouian ſyſtem : Which, 
drawn i in miniature, . wall Rand thus: 


x. The 


4 + op F 2 
* 


Aatellites of jupiter do, by radii drawn' to 


the center of the planet, deſeribe areas 


proportional to their times; and that their 

rr times are in a ſeſquiplieate 
7! patio of their diftanees/from "Its center; 
in which che obſervatiohs of all aſtrono- 
mers agree.” 2. The ſame phænomenon 


= Holds of the fatellites of ſaturn,” with re- 
_ © gard'ts ſaturn; and of the moon, with 


regard to the earth. 3“ The periodical 
times of the primary planets about the 
ſun, are in a ſeſquiplicate ratio of their 
mean diftances from the ſun. But, 4. 
The primary planets do not deſcribe areas 
any way proportional to their periodical 
times, about the earth; as being ſome- 
times ſeen ſtationary, and fometimes 
retrograde, with regard thereto. See 
SArETILIITE, PERIiob, Soe. 
2. The powers whereby the ſatellites of 
jupiter are conſtantly drawn out of their 
rectilinear courſe, and retained in their 
orbits, reſpect the center of jupiter, and 
are reciprocally as the ſquares of their 
diſtances from the ſame center. 2, The 
ſame holds of the ſatellites of ſaturn, with 
regard to ſaturn; of the moon, Witti e. 
gard to the earthy" and of the primary 
planets, with regard tothe fun, See the 
article CENTRAL FORCES, OO 
3. The moon gravitates towards the 
earth, and by the power of that gravity 
is retained” in her orbit: and the ſame 
holds of the other ſatellites with reſpect 
to their primary planets; and of the pii- 
maries with reſpe& to the ſunn. 
As to the moon, the pfopoſſtion is fins 
proved : the moon's mean. diſtanee is 6⁰ 
ſemidiameters of the earth; her period, 
with regard to the Red ſtars „is 27 days, 
7 hours; 43 minutes; and' the earth's 
circumference 12549560 Paris: feet. 
Now, ſuppofing the moo to have loſt 
all her motion, and to be let drop to 
the earth, with the power which retalns 
her in her orbit, in the ſpace of one mi- 
nute ſhe will fall 15 r Paris feet; the 
arch the geſcribes in ber mean motion, 
at the diſtance of 68 diameters of the 
earth, being the yerſed ſign of 15 . 
Paris- feet, Hence, a5 the power, as it 
approaches 3 href in a du- 
plicate ratio of the diſtance'inverſely ; fo 
as at the ſurface of the earth'it is 60x 60 
greater than at the moon 3 4 body, fall- 10 
ing with that force in dur region, muff, 
in a mipote s ge, deſertbe the ite of 


1 


Tf 2202 ] 
2, The phenoment' are, 1. That. the 


Suppoſe, e. gr. füch bodies rafſed to the 


NEN 


50 N (o 154% Paris. feet and 1 r | 


Paris- ſeet in the ſpace of one ſecond.” 
[on But this. is the rate at Which. ade 


dies“ fall 
by their gravity at che ſurface of bur 


earth; as Huygens bas demöfiſtfrtech by 


experiments with pendalums, Come 
quently, the power whereby tHe tbo is 
- retained in her orbit, ĩs the very fire\we 
call gravity; for, if they were different, 
2 body, falling with both powers" to- 
gether, would deſcend with dbube the 
velocity, and in a ſecbnd of time difetibe 
305 feet. See DESC and MOOR. 
As to the other ſecondary planets,” their 
pPhænomena, with reſpett to their ptimar 
ones, being of the ſame kind With theſe 
of the moon about the earth, it is argued 
by analogy, they depend on the fame 
cauſes; it being a rule or axiom all phi- 
loſophers agree to, that effects of the ſatne 
kind have the fame cauſes. Again, at- 
traction is always mutual, 72, the re- 
action is equal to the action: conſequently 
the primary planets ' gravitate towards 
their ſecondary ones, the earth towards 
the moon, and the ſun towards them all. 
And this gravity, with regard to each 
ſeveral planet, is reciprocally as the ſq̃uare 


of its diſtance from the center of gravity. 


7 


See ATTRACTION, So. 


4. All bodies gravitate towards" all tbe 


planets; and their weight towards any 
one planet, at equal diſtances from the 
''center” of the planet, is proportional to 
the quantity of matter in each. See the 
article WEIur. ts Rar wg 
' For the la of the defrent of heavy bodies 
towards the earth, ſetting afide'their un- 


equal retardation from the" refiftance of | 


© the air, is this, that all bodjes fall equal 
ſpaces im equal times; but the Satire" of 
gravity or weight, no doubt, is the fame 
on the other, planet as on the earth. 


. 


l 


* ſurtage' of the moon, and together with 
Une 1248 
"th moon deprived at once of All pro- 
greſſide motion, and dropped towards the 
- earth : it is. ſhewn, that th equal times 
they will defcribe,equal ſpaces with the 
moon ; and therefore, that their quantity 
el matter is'to that of ce woch, . the 
weights to its weight... 
Add, that fince jupiter's fateſſites revolve 
in times that are in a ſelquiplicate ratio 
Piter, and see e <iſtance 
from jupiter: their accelerating 2 ies 
are-etjzal ; therefore, falling equal Al 
13 2 3 45444 — tudes 
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of their diſtances from tie center ot ju- 
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eden in equal times, they will deſcribe 
equal pages; juſt as in heavy bodies on 
dux ehrth. . Aud the —— ee vill 
T 2 of, the primary planets, with regard 
— „ and the A 25 where — un- 

2 . are 7 accelera are 
vi . 1 i,, the rights are as the 
Mitſes of matter in the plangts, and 

Wei his, af the primary: and ſecondary 
Plana towards tha ſun, are as the quan- 


Ates —— 0 WRITER... 
Hopgrbencs. e corollaries drawn 


AU ating. te the b of 7700 a the 
 ſurſage, 188 hy. n SY 
.\Exiltence of a dee 

K 3nd Wager. i 

_* Grayity ——— afar en ad pll 

_ » bodies, andis. in A I to the quan- 

Wo of Wenn. each. ee 
; planets wards e 

. other ba been fy Srv ewn. ; ma 


at the 2 0 towards any ne 
05 reci ror Y AS, "the 
| EE diſtance fr e center pf 
12 net; 5 ea raxity is 
N to the matter thetein, Fur - 
„as all the parts of. any r 
0 e another planet B; and 
ms a of any part.is to the gravity 
At Whole, ak the matter of the 7 7 
A. be, matter of the whole LET 
ion equal to action; the plate wil 
| OG towards all the 
. Planet A; and its Sravity pk n 
any part will be to its grav of towards 
- the, whole, as the 185 of the part 


| 1908 ihe Jagghods of finding and com- 
$474 ang ights of bodies . d ex- 
7 Wee 


er 2 A ſeyera] * TY. and: 

denſities; ſinge IF 5 hts, of equal 

. revolving abo bout Playet, are as 
Yao eters of their orb ole 


nde ben 5 center, 9 Kh Planet. are 
peater, or leſs uplicate 3990 of 
eir diſtances inc. And ſince the 


Fanters 3 and, ally, fince. the weights of 
oF equal, Fama _ 5 ies b 259 
 homgg e 
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ite g matter in nr and ſatel- 


8 ip the; matter of the 125 e. Hence ye 


of fi og ty a of | 
eir 

F ye of the mm al tin es 
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6. The common center of gravity: of the 
"CNA the planets is at ref; and the 
ſun, . Swine! in motion, yet neyer 
_recedes far from the gammon ftenter of 
all the planets. 


N For the matter in che do being l that i in 


jupiter as 1931 £0144 ANd/jppater's diſtance 
1 the ſun 1908 the 2 f, the 
ſun in a xa boos omewhat bigger e com 
mon center en of ;PAPITEE AN 

fun, wall be's point, 3 Tir 4 
3 pom the. fame ns, 


ing to 1 various tations ay 
e ess, vel de an dener ee far Pk 
dhe center; ſo that ihe common center of 
{ gravity of the,carth,., fun, and planets, 
. my bes ſeemed center of the whole 
2 FR | the article PLANET, . 
The 9 move in eJhpſes that 

"have their foci in the center af thu 

oo eee roportionaple ty. their 
-t This we. weer laig do OP, 
a per Fn : 46; - A, phxzgamenyn ;. and 


nom that the principle 4 the . beavenly 


; motions is Ne We educe it there- 
ee > priori. Thus, line ihg weights 
2 prom towards ts Jon _ 
rocally as N zhejr diſtznces 
pps the center; of he la; if 15 ſun 
Were at reſt, and, the 7 9 5 d de 
at on gach other, Ny ag ts b 


. Elliptical, having the .commgn 
© wnbilicys, and 4 a areas 
proportionahle to e times z bi the my 


_ tual actions of the planets ape very ſmall, 
zand may be well thrown, Ade See th 
article Oni. 

Indeed the Aden of jupiter on ſaturn is 
.of, ſame" copſequence; aud hence, . 
corqing to the different fityation and di 


Y bi 
Roper of tht thoſe 12 1951 1 HEX = 


onde tog A cathy . the 


.of the mogn; an 


mon center of | 
the two. defpribes an e S roving the ſun 


cd in the ymbili i 190 With a 
Fache EAR to. "he WOO tl f the fun, 


deſcribes areas. ible to the 


times. See Tata ORBIT, Sc. 
5 The aphelia and n nodes of the Planets 
dae At relt, excepting "Tor ſome jncon- 


ſiderable 


* 
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* 2 95 < Io ad AS MA art as 7 on GG iis. wie 


m_ 


ſide a every.d 


13. Hence, likewiſe, FR Ke che Whole 


cable, i L. ing from the 
1 1 ar 
8 n And co- 


motto . Conſequently, as the * Alen NE 
r paſition to = and 
0 1 at belt. 569 the r N 


nate they E, | f 4 
ex 0 or- polar demeter 
1 1s. kahn, — 

l rgta· 


1 n VIDE, an 


8 on — Me but NE 8 1 
m th 
EN 8 a tows 8 e be 
ich, e matter they c 
_ fluids, lth affected very { 1 OE o 
 cordipgly, —.— whoſe denſity 5 2 


not mulch to exceed that of water on our 
globe, 1 5 — by aſtronomers jo be 


nf een the two poles 
than 15 5 + on the ſame 
princip els — were 
5 the ad ei * fo —— pole, tho 
ſea woyl or, and 
overſioy all all n x it. 8 He this. figure of 
e earth Sir Jlaac deren hues! Jike- 


' wiſe a pokerion from the oſcill Watſens of 


e een ge and. e in 


the equino& polar parts 
al the.globe. _— — KLARTH. 
10. All the moon' $ Mations, Tall the 
inequalities of cheſe motiqns, follow 5 
; principles, . A 
2 and that rf 
e yrygiesand won 
ere in her eccentricity,and. 
riation- dee the article, Moo. erf 5 
wen From, the an abves, of, the. 17 
motions, we can deduce the veral ine- 


Dag in 15 mation anten | 


> 


1 221 3 l 
pi gnpompaſiing them like atmoſphenes. 
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IAGARA, a prodigious; cataragt in Ca · 


NIC 
NE. KB. cle Coup. 


a market- town. of Suffolk, 
ies ſouth-weſt of Ipfwich, 


nada, in North America, between the 
Ae and Lua ay weve ter 


from $6) uy guar 256. feet 
= aa ſt Which, this f Fall Qcea- 
ions may be 


hey 4 fifteen miles diſtance 


0 ay igh ach as the clopda, pad feu 


ß FA 
= at by the 


"v6 ſcquch - weff 3 bein 


Y a to cel. in. the dutchy 
Panna, he miles __ of 


AGUA, a province. of Maico, 
inded hy the province pf Handuras, 
perth 5 by the Noxth-ſea,, on the 
provinge of Coſtarica, on 
eaſt ; and by the Sopth-ſea, on 


400 miles long 
120 broad. 0 4 


h the middle of the provinces 1 
510200 


e 


A, one of the iſlands of me Ar- 
N Furby alt long. 


wege > 7 fon andert in the 


Calabria; e anhang. 16? 400, 


« - 


my A Eo 
ai, oe of the coun 01 che 


e Nies 1s 


gl Lada ly 


ee. 
0 av 
ſp - that the fea Sub ha ſub⸗ 


theory of comets, as thazthey zue above the 


Fa of the moon, and i 


37 — they ſhine by 
m them; een 


the planetary 


g {po's light. 


5 . — 4 0 


der of thg ung ang, 

ſun» deſeribe roms propptignal. to, 2 
times; that the et trafeßtopies are 
NC . parabol 5 1 e bodies 


thoſe of, the 


-areſolidy ace Oc 

planets, and Ne 06 fore, egg an _ 
— hank heat in their en 
e ae ae Aken as 


m4 


ape. Frke 


ſame name, ſituated on the. Moditerra- 
nean, At 


lang. 7715 north lat. 437 400, 


e architecture, a hollow wok i — 
Iten or the, eee * _—_ 
3 ark ſtatue, 8 (654 . 
ordinary * a niche, is to 
have N N in and one in 
width; but M. Le Cher makes their 


height, ning: 5 the exceſs being 


f tl of the fr 5 


of the pede- 
is ſemi⸗ 


circular at bottam, ke is, in its plan; 


have frequently 


and an Fe or. 
he breadth 


— 
ſugh * 
Db. a8, have 8 ome 9 85 to the archi- 


TRE ought. to conſiſt 


es of f. the 9850 Nic 8 


times m e W 8 ſometimes . 
n we ag — 12 87 


be _ 
b 1 — 
8 . — hn . . — a - 8 
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Nicaragua- lake runs 


the mouth of the river, Var: eaſt 


A town of Ka Turk 
* Mn outh- eaſt of Cant * - 


ee 4 kind of ca- 


and the amr 6 wrought and enriched 4 
ä 9 ger of, ie 


2 6A or chin np 2 i ch Keen 
the N of the ae 0 


* 
n 


1 = oy 


NIC 1 2214 NE 
or arbotirowdtk i” Niches are ſometimes NI 


any, a plant more 


made ſquare, but eſe want all hebeant nown by Ih name of 't 4 
of the Bikers" by 4 wo 4 dess e the artiche Tos co. if i 
NICHED cet. See Cove,” 4  NICOYA, or St. Luck, a 'port- OO 1 


NICHILS;' 1 NIHILS," in Jaw. See the Mexico, ſituated on a bay Yo the South- | 
artieſe NIE Ss. ſea, in $8* welt longirice, and, 1 Th 
N!COBAR+#5t, aps, | A 1 of adds 2 05 h Iafitude. . 
fuated in thie Indian ocean, at the en- NI ITATING üben E; in compa- 
trance of the gulph of Bengal, Hetween ratiye e a hip membrane, chic ny 
9e and* re $orth fat. | found in tlie bird and H= Kind, hich 
NICO AIT ANS, in tir. Nin" chri- NR eyes of theſe aninals, mnelter 
ſtian heretics Who äſſümed t is name ing them from tlie duſt or toc much light ; | 
\ From Nicdlas-of Antioth'5' who; being a ver —— and” pellüeſc, that they can 
Jagentife By birth," firſt eitibraced od judaiſn © fee pretty well thought. 


. then chriſtianit os when Zeal aud NID S; anion naturaliſts ignis neſt, 
devetion' retommetided h 17 SEP or proper repoſitory fot the eggs of birds, 
4 © of:iJerdfalldn2"by whom ' he was choſen inſets, Sc. wherein: the. young of theſe... 


dene of the "fielt deacons. Mapy of the animals are hatched and nürſed. 
primitive Writer sbeſieve th ONieolas was NIECE, a brother or ſiſter's“ gde 
r Father the occafion than the author. of which i in the civil law is reckoned the 
the infandus practices of thoſe Who al- third degree of conſanguinity. 
2. eme Mis name, who were exprefsly con- NIEMEN: or BERFEZIxA, a river of Po- 
75 oy the ſpirit of Godhinifelf, land, which riſes in Lichuania, and falls 
0 pe. 17 Nad ieee their opinion& | into a bay of the Baltic ſea, near Memel. 
þ «1 actions wete highly extr avagant and NIENHUTS, a town of Gerany, ! in the 
criminal, They . a community. _ circle of Weſtphalia : eaſt, long. off 255 
© of wies malle no difference between © north lat; 5 40. 
ordinary meats and thoſe offered to idols: NIENT COMPRISE, In 49; an' ektepii on 
and told I Know not what fables of the taken to a petition as unjuſt; beczuſe the 
crestion and diſpoſition ef the world. thing defired is not in the dee on which 
. Aetordifig* to Eulebfus, they ſubſiſted the petition is fonnded. Thus on a per- 
but # flibrt” time; but Tettullian ſays, ſon's deſiring the court to be” ut in pol- 
that they o ly chan their name, and. * ſeſfen'of*# houſe; formerly adjudged to 
{tar their Rereßes paſfed into the fekt 'of him among other lands, the adverſe part 
the caĩmans. Sce 2575 0 pleads that the gy qughit tot to be 
$14NIE@OLAS, a town of Lorrain, ten a nteck * becau e though the petitioner 
miles Foth:eaft of Nancy, at the mouth ad a judg ent for certain lands and 
' of the river Dwina. 85 "houſes," yet that houſe is niet compriſe, 
. Nicbiks 78 fo @ port- ton of: FRuſha, not compriſed therein. 
pitrratell bn the'W hite- ſea, ue, miles 'be- NIEPER) or Boxtorinines! 4'river which 
"Jow Arthangel.” | riſes in the middle of Ruſſia, and running 
. Nichts DAY, 4 FeRtival of the Sabah ſouth through Poland, enters che ruſſian 
church. obſerved on the õth of December. Ukrain, ſeparates Little Tartary from 
NICOMEDIA,. a city of 'ahatic Turky, , Budziae Tartary, and falls into the 
i thirty miles Soth. eaſt of Conſtantinople. Black ſea, near Oczakow. 
NICO OEIS, a city of european Turky, NIE à town of Lower Saxony, in 
Frudted on the Danube, 105 miles north- the dutchy of Mecklemburg ; 5 caſt long. 
; Wwe of ge: caſt long. 255 „ north 11 26% north lat. 53% 4% 
jat. e NI EST ATA &foatown of Upper Saxony, in 
NICOPPING „W city of Sweden, in the the marquilate of Brandenburg, twenty- 
prôbinte 2 f Surnderl: nd, fifty miles ſouth five miles north-eaſt of Berlin 
of stöckhelm. NIESTER, a river which riſes in Poland, 
Nrcorervc is fo the capital of the iſland and running ſouth- eaſt disides Podolia 
Hulſter; fubjeg to Denmark, and forty- in Poland, from Moldavia in Turky, 
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eight tiles th: welt of Copenhagen. and afterwards dividing” Beſſarabia from 
NICOSIA, the capital of the iſlan'of Cy- FBudziac Tartary, falls into the Black: 72 
priſs: vent tons. 3 5, north lat. 35%“ (near Belgorcadt. 


MCOT ERA, A Port. röben of the Kingdom NIGER, a great riyer of Africa, which runs 
* of Naples, e miles noith-eatt' of from eaſt to welt thfough che middle of 
Reggio. Negroland, and diſcharges itſelf wm the 
tlantis 


: EF Bag 
en 8 1 7 a 144 
nega . It 1 300, miles w nor- 
__thern,.and ſo k 


' . iſe, The antient Gauls and 


the Arabs do the 


NIL 
three channels, called 
Grande, Gambia, and the river Se- 


all the 


country bstweßn them is annually, over- 
9 75 | 
NV 


See the article Day. „„ 
Night was originally divided by the-He- 


brews fand other eaſtern nations, into 
three parts, or watchings. The Romans, 


and after wards the Jews from. them, di- 
vided the night into four parts, or watches, 
- the firſt of which began at ſun-ſet, and 
| laſted till nine at night, according to our 
way of: reckoning ; the ſecond, Jafted. till 
midnight 3 the third till three in the 
morning; and the G ae 9 os ſun- 
- and Germans 
divided their time not by SORE by 
nights; and the) people of Leeland and 
abs lame at this day. The 
like is allo obſerved of our ſaxon an- 
ceſtors. r ne 
Nichr-Makk, in medfcine, a diſeaſe call- 
ed by phyſicians ephialtes and” incubus. 
See the article INCUBUS., - ,, +; 1: 
NIGRITIA,, r NEGROLAND.: See the 
article NEGROLAND,., ...... 
XHIL cariat per Sass, er pas 
BILLAM,, in law, the judgment given 
againſt the plaintiff in. an action either 
in bar thereof, ar in abatement of the 


writs x. 


ett 


Nil DICIT, a, failure in the defendant - 


to put in an anſwer to the plaintiff s de- 
claration, &c, by the day aſſigned for 
that purpoſe, by which omiſſion judg- 
ment of courfe 38 had againſt him. 


Mall pEEEx, is the uſual plea in an action 


of debt: but it is no plea in an ation of 
e r in a breach aſſigned, ban 
payment of rent, Sc. 


Nutt HABUIT IN TENEMENTIS, a plea 


that can be pleaded only in an action of = 


debt brought by a leſſor againſt a leſſee 
| vs Me FP for af it e 
of lea it, may not be pleaded, the leaſe 
being an eſtappel 1 Jet it is aid, that if 
it be upon a deed poll, the defendant may 
blend this ple. Enn 


7 iet at 2 unit. — 
NIHILS, or Nicnits, iſſues which a ſheriff . 
ho is appoſed in, the exchequer ſays are 


CELEOEES . 191 41 11 L 4 
| nothing worth, and not to be Jevied, tro 
the inſulh iency of the parties from whom 
the ſame are, que, e eee 


o 


a Ni 202 * 4? A if . 
NILE, a great riyer in Egypt, having: its 
. louree in Abyſſinia, or the Upper Ethi- 


* 


an” NN 


iv i in 229. nortk lat. It geperallꝝ yuos 
from ſonth ta; north through, Abyſſinia 
_ into Egypt, and then continues its courſe 
north in one ſtream till it comęs / below 
Cairo to che Delta, where; it qivides 4 
one branch diſcharging itſelf into the 
Mediterranean at Pamieta, and another 
a hundred miles to the weſtward af it at 
KRoſetta. There are great rejoieings every 
be -when the Nile ziſes tea certain 
height, their future haxyeſt; depending 
upon it. Phe inſtrument wed; by the 
antients to meaſure the height of the water 


of rhe Nile in, its overflowings, was gal- 
led nilometer. The juſt height of the in⸗ 


undation, according: to Pim, is. fateen 
. . cubits ;, e or 
thirteen, a famine is dreaded .. and when 
it exceeds. ſixteen, there is: alſo danger 
apprehended. The xen begins, uſually 
to riſe in May or June, apd is con- 
veyed by reſerverrs, ciſterngę, ml canals, 
to the fields and gardens as they Vantiit. 
As to the Delta, it is all overflawed. 
NILUFAR, in botany, the ſame with the 
nymphæa, or wWater- lilly. See the article 
 NYMPM NA. 0 ia 2200 tu 1 
NIMBUS, in antiquity, a-circle.; obſerved 


1 images;of- iner The nimbus is ſeen 
on t 


obliged to continue forty days ſhut up 


body is permitted to viſi: them. At the 
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 NINEVEH;" an amen eit) of. AHyria, 
__ — oh the gwen bank ef the 
tiver Typris; oppoſite tothe plate Where | 
Mouſſul o fands. SO n 9 
NINOVE; a town of the auſtria ether- 
lands; in'the province of Flanders, ſttu - 
ate on the river Bender, hiioen vile 
dh = fee Ie . bone 
INSI, in botn A- Hand e e 
ſor pana. 2 che“ article WAX, 
NIO; u falk tarkiht fund in the Archi- 
pelagas ruatet worth welt of Saftorini, 


fremmkidle fer Hecke but che tom of v8 


Homen, uh is ſud to lie buried here. 


NIORT, a ton of France, in the pro- 


Vince of Orleanois and territory ef Poic- 
tou, itunted . en che river Betite; wwenty- 
ei bemilet Nortek of, Rochelle 
NIP the lurgeſt· of the ja pen Marids, 
* stunted "is the Indian ocean, it30 
miles 'eaſt of China; Wing! 6 685 miles 
A and Goritf dining 55 
ne. 
NIP FRERS the! bel fr teeth in 
5. 4 fore - Part of 4 Bord s mouth, 1 
the upper and two in the lower j 
| hork puts them forth between 
"und third year Se TEST. 
Nr Ad WG al indhtuent , ar arfong 
ſmiths and far wers; being ,k HA of pin- 
_ eers'whetewith,-in hoffe ox 4 
eut — _ before — 2 pep det dene 
s alſo ufetl 
Nirrzas, in a oe? Are —— Wen 
u fachom er two'big} with's Herle track 
35 ar ane end, and ſomerimes only a wWale- 
- | Their ul: is to help —— 
| che cable from the main or jeer- cap 
Suere the cable isfo Hhhy, 5 wels and 
| 2. ent, tilt” hey! cannot” ſtrafm it, to 
it off: with their bare hands, '- 
NIPPLES, papilli#, in ne ON Ser the 


Article BREAST. 
NrvpLn- wore, Iampfania; in botany: bee 
the ürticle LAMPS AMA 
NIRURE or PRT ANT HUS, Hi betany. 
See- tke arch — — 0 
Nisrraies, in law, a judreist . i6 wht an 
lies in Efes where the jury bein — 
melled and returned before the ju r 


the bin one of the Parties r queſts to 
bevel ch a wit, for the eafe of the 

a evigniry, in order that che e 
before dhe juſffees in'the? Iache count 


In their coming thither: "Theſe trials 


pros are intended for the eaſe 


1 Lon country; by faving the parties, 
jurors and Nelke 05 onde of 
coming te Weſtminfter. ©'The purport | 
of a writ of niſi prius is, that the ſheriff 


1 


ſecond a 


y * 3 form 'of an 


Nis 
mice ing/to Wet. 


i e men itpani ell t a certain 


2 "oi only ates, os wi pri fuk 


18 ad Af ca iendas 


0 Us i "nts een A 
1 5 * e . 
c Ance, in th 
pranwet wr Kings 1 6 lg 4 
2605 north lat. 43* 3 480. 4 Ai $i 
NfSNA, er NISE NOVO SON 0b, the ep 


„tal 6f i the Romy: Cite et 1 ittle 
yd 1 Rbſſia eaſt Tong. #8, north 


1885 7 of eu urky, in th 
ovine bf N 230 4 north 
We an a town of Italy, i in the 

e of + wr eaſt long. $* 40, 


drin lat. = $4” 45 
* county of Scotland, 
118 y Cl vaeſckle, on the north; by 
"ITS on 2 55 355 Solwa 245 
12 ath Gallowiy, on the 


A NITRACHT, or. end a town of 
Rutgaty, forty w. miles north- eaſt of Preſ- 


NITKE, or SAVt-pEtie; Wi Fin le ſalt, 


"whit is Peſtacia, 5 ſomewhat bun, 
F and in its moſt perf reces is in the 
form of ſong and pane er at (gov of 4 

Ae er re, of bn: ag thickneſs 

otifliont their whol gth, compoſed 
of fix r won aha e at 
the end b. mid which is ſmall 


amm Mort In" propertiant to the fre of the 
column, 11 bote of the fame num- 
ber of ph heſe 1 fig $' vaſtly re 
ſetabfe ac ee als of the 
a te is to be en in fair, 
ant tranſparent cryſtals; and ſuch a3 
25 In ap) plitdro'the' tongue, affeQs it with 
iar ue of coldneſs ; ſoch as when 
0 on the fire eaſily rhelts, and on being 
way e upon it, blazes very "furiouſly, 
ents 4 blight and id flame with- 


and lexves on! a ve 
e on che cbals. 1 


Nitre f is fount immetſed ih impercepti- 
Gro ris in earthy ron as the 
"of metals 1 "their ores; but 
"Pa it is found natids and pure, in 
effloreſeence or ſhapeleſ 
t, eitller on its ore or on old walls. 
Aa earth ch nitre is made, both 
155 0 Pee And he” Eafſt-Thdies, i is a kind 
of mar}, found on the bare cliffs on tbe 
files of hills expoſed” to the northern 0t 
* eaſtern; winds, and never in any other 
ſitnation. 
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; the article GUNPOWDER. | 
1 the top; here the water by degrees eya -D The other preparations of nitre are Glau- 
Ys porates, and the falt which it had em- ber's ſpirit of nitre, the ſweet {pirit of 
F bibed from the earth, cryſtallizes into nitre, vitriolated nitre, and aquafortis. 
2 ſmall, browniſh- white hexaedral, but uſu- 1. Spirit of nitre is prepared as follows z- 
0 ally imperfect cryſtals, which are pre- dry eighteen ounces of nitre, and reduce 
4 ſerved ; and this is the rough ſaltpetre it to an impalpable powder: put it into 
1 we receive from the Eaſt- Indies. The a elean retort, and pour upon it ſix ounces 
of far greater part of the nitre uſed in the of highly rectified oil of vitribl ; place 
of. world is prepared in this manner; tho* the retort immediately in a ſand furnace, 
2 there are many other methods of pro- and apply a large receiver, luting the 
1 curing it. In ſeveral of the eaſtern na- juncture with Windſor-loam. Let the 
Th tions, the ruins of. old buildings expoſed fire be gentle at frft, increaſing it gradus 
ths to the north and eaſt winds, and ſheltered ally till it riſes to the utmoſt heat a ſand 
of 4 from rain, have their walls covered with furnace is capable of; then, when no more 
gels an effloreſcence of a nitrous ſalt, which coines over, let all cool ; and. pour the 
oled they throw into the ſolution of the ſalt liquor, out of the receiver into a bottle 
A at from the ore, when it will no longer under*a chunney, taking care to avoid 
wall afford any cryſtals of itſelf, and by this the dangerous ſumes, and ſtop it cloſe-up 8 
#f che addition it becomes capable of affording for uſe. | This ſpirit diſſolves filver, and " 
Hin a large quantity of additional cryſtals like moſt of the other metals and ſemi-metals, 1 
re- the firſt. Earths moiſtened or manured and even ftones of all kinds, except ſuch ji: / 
# the with the excrements of animals, as the as have cryſtal for their baſis. 2, Sweet 4 
fir, earths of pigeon-houſes, and the like, all ſpirit of nure is thus prepared: take of iM 
ich 33 afford more or leſs nitre; and vaſt quan- reQtified ſpirit of wine, one quart g of 1 
+ with tities of this ſalt are annually made in Glauber's ſpirit of niwe, half a pound; = 
when France, by boiling in water the matter mix them by pouring the ſpirit of nitre 4 
being of old walls, the old plafter of ruined on the other, and diſtil the mixture with 5 
ouſly, buildings, and the earths of ſtables and a gentle heat, as long as what comes off # 
with- other places where animals have been fed. will not raiſe any fermentation with a Al 
x very Salipetre is A very profitable branch of lixivial falt, This is a noble diurggic. . 
TR commerce in England, and there is no and carminative. It is given in the ſtone ff 
reepti- doulæ but that great quantities of it might and gravel with great ſucces, as alſo in WM 
4s the be made ; that from the Eaſt-Indies jaundices and dropſies; and it is of great = 
8; but pays, on 1mportation, for every 11215. ſervice in reſtoring the appetite when de- i| ] 
ure, in 58. 8334. and draws back, on expor- praved by a mucous flegm. The doſe 2B 
xapeleſs tation, 58. 222d. That from France, - 1s from fifteen to thirty drops in wine | 
I walls. lor every 11215. pays, on importation, | and water. 3. Vitriolated nitre is thus ii 
le, both 118. 7 God. and draws hack, on expor- prepared: ditlolve the cake left alter the 3K 
NY ns rr 
b N a : l , 5 1 
K. | 955 9p 17 15 E 1 Ling 5 ra tion through paper, evaporate, that. the ' : 
„ / a 
ky other exportation; 18. 575.4 N ; | 2 1 
wation i e 33 D lame 
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collect large quantities of this, and hav- 
ing a large and deep pit, which they 
line with a hard and tenacious kind of 
clay, they fill it half full of water, and 


into this they throw the earth; when this 


is broken and mouldered to powder they 
add moie water, and ſtirring all well to- 
gether, they let it ſtand four or five days; 
aſter this they open a hole made in one 


of the ſides of the pit, which lets out 


all the clear water into a channel of about 
a foot wide, which is in the fame manner 
clayed witlin, through which it runs 


into another very wide and ſhallow pit, 


which 1s prepared in a level ground, and 
is ſecured by flight walls on all but the 


north-eaſt ſide, and is open to the ſun at 
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Fituation, The people of thoſe countries 
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Saltpetre is of very great uſe in the manu». 


factures; beſides being the baſis of guns 
powder, it is uſed in the making of 
white glaſs, and is of the ſame uſe as 
common ſalt in preſerving of ſoods. 


Preparations. aud uſes NirRE. Puri- 


hed nitre is one of the capital reme- 


dies in medicine. It cools and thins the: 


blood, aud gives it a fine florid colour; 
and therefore in all inflammatory dileaſes 


attended with condenſations of the blood, 
this ſalt proves excellently cooling and 


attennating. It is greatly ſerviceable 
in. pleuriſies, peripneumonies and quin- 
ſies, in the ſuppreſſion of urine, and in 
the fmall pox. 


For the manner: of purifying nitre, ſee 
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ſume virtues as tartarum vitriolatimy and 
is frequently ſold under its name. 4. 
Aquatortis, for the preparation and uſes 


of which, ſee the article AQUAFORTIS» | 


NirRxE the antients. See NAT RUM. 


NI UC Hk, a kingdom of chineſian Tar- 
tary, north of the province of Laotung. 


NIVELLE} a:town:ofithe auſtrian Nether- 
lands, and province of Brabant, fourteen 
miles ſouth; of Bruſſels, r 


NIVERNOIS.. See the article NeveRs.. 


NIX ABO UR, or Nis aOUR, 4 city of 
Perſia, in the province of Choraſſan: 
eaſt long. 57 3, north lat. 35% 40% 


 NOA Ws Ax, in ſeripture antiquity. See 


the article ARK. | 


Noan's ARK-SHELL, in natural hiſtory, a 


name given to ſeveral-ſpecies of cardia, 
or heart-ſhells; being of an irregular 
oblong figure, and variouſly furrewed 
and ſtriated. See the article CaR DIA. 
NOBILIARY, in. literary hiſtory, a book 
containing the hiſtory of the noble fami- 
lies of a nation, or province: ſuch are 
Chorier s Nohiliary of Dauphine, and 
Caumartin's Nobiliary of Provence. 
The Germans are ſaid to be particularly 
careful of their nobiliavies, in order to 
keep ap the purity of their families. 
NOBILISSIMUS, MosST/NOBLE, in ro- 
man antiquity, a title given to the prin- 
ces of the imperial family, and which 
was beſtowed. on the Cretars as early as 


the reign 'of Trajan 3 thus nobilis Cziar, : 


or · N. G. that is nohiliſſimus Cæſar, is 
found on ſome of the antient medals. 
Friſtan ſays, that the Cæſars bore the 
title of nobiliſſuni in all ages, but that 
the nobiliſſimate became a diſtin& inde- 
pendant dignity in the time of Conſtan- 
tine the Great. 
NOBILITV, a quality that enables, and 
; raiſes a perſon poſſeſſed of it above the 
rank of a commoner. . 
The origin of nobility in Europe is b 


ſome referred to the Goths; who, alter 


they had ſeized. a part of Europe, re- 
- warded their captains with titles of ho- 
© nour, to diſtinguiſh them from the com- 
mon people. In Britain the term no- 
bility is reſtrained to degrees of d:gnity 
- above knighthood: but every where elle 


© britiſh nobility conſiſts only of five de- 


of which ſee under their proper articles. 
In Britain theſe titles are only conferred 


| ts 


viriue os Which it becomes hereditary, 


\ 
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The privileges of the nobility are very 


nobility and gentility are the ſame. The 


grees, viz. that of a duke, marquis, 
earl or count, viſcount, and baron, each 


by the king, and that by patent, in 


N Dic: 


conſiderahle, they are all eſteemed the 


king's hereditary counſellors, and are 


privileged from all arreſts, unleſs fer 
treaſon, felony, breach of. peace, con- 
demnation in parliament, and contempt 
of the king. They enjoy their ſeats in 
the houſe of peers by deſcent, and na act of 
parliament can pals without their concur- 
rence:: they axe the ſupreme court of ju- 
dicature, and even in criminal eaſes give 
their verdict upon their, hanour, without 
being put to their. oath. In their ab- 
ſenee they are allowed a phy to vote 
for them, and in all places of truſt are 
permitted to conſtitute deputies, by rea- 
lon of the neceſſity the Jaw ſuppoſes them 
under of attending the king's. perſon:: 
but no peer is to go out of the kingdom 
without the leing's leave, and when that 


_ 45:granted, he is to return with the Kings 


_ -wnit,, or forfeit. goods and chattels. See 
the articles PARLIAENT, PEER of the 
realm, & c. I — 

NOBLE, à money of account containing 
fix ſniillings and eight : pence. 

Phe noble was antiently a real coin 
ftruck. in the reign of Edward III. and 
then called the penny of gold; but it 
was aſterwards called a roſe- noble, from 
its being ſtamped with a roſe.; it was 

current at 68. 8 dt. 5 1 

NOCERA, a town of Italy, in the terri- 
tory of the pope. and dutchy of Spoletto, 
twenty miles north-eaſt of Spoletto. 

Noc ka DE PAGANI, a town of the king- 
dom of Naples, fifteen miles ſouth of the 
- city; of Naples. 

Terra NOCERIANA, EARTH OF vo- 
CERA, in the materia medica, a ſpecies 
of bole, remarkably heavy, of a greyiſh- 
white colour, of an inſipid taſte, and ge- 
nerally with ſome particles in it which 
grit between the teeth. See BobE. 

It is much eſteemed, by the Italians, as 
a remedy for venemous bites, and in fe- 

vers; but except its aſtringent quality, 
little dependence is to be had on the other 
virtues aſcribed to it. | 

NOCTAMBULI, or NocTAMBU LONES, 

or SOMNAMBULI, NIGHT WALKERS, in 
medicine, a term applied to perſons who 

- have a habit of riſing and walking about 
in their fleep, See INCUBUS. 

This, according to Junker, is a very re- 

markable diſtemperature of the ima gina- 
tion, and in different perſons differs great - 
ly in degree. Thoſe who are but mo- 
derately affected with it, only repeat their 
actions of the day, and getting 22 of 
—— ——— 
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NO 
their bed go quietly to the places they 

frequent at other times: but thoſe who 
are afflicted with it in the molt violent 
degree, go up to dangerous places, and 
do things that would terrify them to 


think of when awake. Theſe are by 
2 


ſome called kinatic nightwalkers, becau 


fits are obſerved to return with more fre- 


quency and greater violence at the changes 
of the moon. The only material cauſe 
that can be aſſigned in this caſe is a ple- 
thora, or over - fulneſs of blood ; but this 
is influenced by an immaterial one, that 
is by the @ncy, which is buſily employed 
in dreams about particular objects. : 
As to the method of cure, the ſame au- 
thor obſerves, that the prime viz are firſt 
to be cleared of all their foulneſſes by a 
ſtrong purge ; after this it is proper to 
bleed in the foot, taking away eight or 
ten ounces; then powders compoſed of 


cinnabar, nitre, and erab's eyes, ' ſhould 


be taken three or four times a day; and 


12219 


particular regard ſhould be had to the 


changes of the moon. It will be proper 
to let a veſſel of water by the beälfle, in 
ſuch a manner that the perſon will natu- 
rally ſtep into it on getting out, and be 


awaked by that means; and if theſe 


things fail, a perſon ſhould fit up to watch 
him, and beat him every time it happens. 
NOCTANTUR, in law, a writ that iſſues 
out of the court of chancery, and'is re- 
turnable in the king's bench; and lies 
where a perſon having a right to improve 
waſte ground, erects a hedge or ditch, 
which is thrown' down in the night-time, 
and it cannot be known by a jury by 
whom ſuch damage was done: in that 
caſe if the neighbouring villages do not 
find out and india the offenders, they 
{hall be diftrained to make good the ſame 
at their own coſts, Sc. 
NOCTILUCA, in phyſiology, a ſpecies of 
- phoſphorus, ſo called becauſe it ſhines 
in the night without any light being 
thrown upon it, ſuch is the phoſphorus 
made of urine. See PHOSPHORUS. 
NOCTUA, a name applied to ſeveral dif- 
te;-nt ſpecies of owls. See OwL. | 
NOCTURNAL, ſomething relating to the 
night, in contradiſtinction to diurnal. 
See the article DIURNAL. + 


NocTURNAL ARCH, in 'aſtronomy, the 


arch of a circle deſcribed by the ſun, or 
a ſtar, in the night. See ARCH. 

k Jemi-NocTURNAL arch of the ſun, is that 
Portion of a circle he paſſes over between 
the lower part of our meridian” and the 

Peôoint of the horizon, wherein he ariſes 3 


* 


NO 
or between the point of the horizon here · 
in he ſets, and the lower part of our me- 


- ridian. e (6 he! 
NocTURNAL, NOCTURLABLUM, an in- 


ſtrument chiefly uſed at ſea, to take the 


altitude or depreſſion of ſome ſtars about 
the pole, in order to find the latitude and 
5 


hour of the night. 


Some nocturnals are hemiſpheres, or pla - 


niſpheres, on the plane of the equinoctial. 


Theſe commonly in uſe among ſenmen 


are two; the one adapted to the polar ſtar, 


and the firſt of the guards of the little 
bear; the other to the pole: ſtar, and the 
pointers of the great bear. "Tha 
This inſtrument conſiſts of two circular 


plates (plate CLXXXVI. fig. 4.) applied 
to each other. The greater, Which has 
a handle to hold the · inſtrument, is about 


21 inches diameter, and is divided into 
twelve parts, agreeing to the twelve 


months, and each month ſub- divided into 


every fifth day; and ſo as that the / mid- 


dle of the handle correſponds to» that 
day of the year wherein the ſtar here re- 


garded has the ſame right aſcenſion witin 
the ſun. If the inſtrument be fitted for 


two ſtars, the handle is made moveable, 


The upper left circle is divided into 


twenty-four equal parts for the twenty- 
four hours of the day, and each hour 
ſub· divided into quarters. Theſe twenty - 
four hours are noted by twenty - four 


teeth, to be told in the night. Thoſe at 
the hours 12, are diſtinguiſhed by their 
length. In the center of the two. circu- 


lar plates is adjuſted a long index, A, 
moveable upon the upper plate. And 


the three pieces, viz. the two circles and 
index, are joined by a rivet which is 


pierced: through the center with a hole, 
through which the ſtar is to be obſerved, 


To wſe the NOCTURNAL, turn the up- 
per plate till the long tooth, marked 12, 


be againſt the day of the month on the 
under plate: then, bringing the inſtru- 


ment near the eye, ſuſpend it by the 


handle with the plane nearly parallel to 


the equinoctia!; and viewing the pole- 


ſtar through the hole of the center, turn 
the index about till, 'by the edge coming 
from the center, you fee the bright ſtar 
or guard of the little bear.(if the inſtru- 
ment be fitted to that ſtar) : then that tooth 
of the upper circle, under the edge-of the 
index, is at the hour of the night on the 
edge of the hour-circle : which may be 
known without. a light, by counting the 
teeth from the longeſt, which is for the 


hour 12. 
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-NODATED HYPERBOLA, a name given 
by ſir Iſaac; Newton, to a kind of hyper- 
bola, which; by turning round, decuſſates 
or croſſes.itielfi, See HVYTERBOLA. 
NODE, avdus, in ſurgery, a tumour ariſ- 
ing on the bones, and uſually proceeding, 
from ſome. venereal cauſe; being eh | 
the ſame with what is otherwite called ex- 
oſtoſis. See the article ExosToOs1s. 
This word is more particularly applied to 
the tumours or protuberances arifing on 


tophi. See the article Tot. 4, 
all tumours formed by'a | coagulation of 
viſcuous matter in the external parts of 
the body. Sce TUMOUR, Cc. | 
Nopks, in aſtronomy, the two points 
wherein the orbit of a planet interſects 
the ecliptic; ſuch are the points C and D, 
pfl. CLXXXVIII. fig. 1. h. whereof , | 
the node C, where the planet aſcends north- 
. wards, above the plane of the ecliptic, is 
called the aſcending node, the northward 
node, and the head of the dragon, and 
is marked thus ; the other node D, 
Where the planet deſcends to the ſouth, is 
called the deſcending node, the ſouth- 


thus 99. See the article DRacGon. | 
The line CD, wherein the two circles 
CE DF and CG DH.  interſeR, is call- 
ed the line of nodes. It appears. from 
- obſervation, that the line of the nodes 
of all the planets conſtantly changes 
its place, and ſhifts its ſituation from 
eaſt to welt, contrary to the order of 


nodes, by a retrograde motion, finiſnes 
its circulation in the compaſs of 19 years; 
after which time, either of the nodes hav- 
ing receded ſrom any point of the eclip- 
tic, returns to the ſame again: and when 
the moon 1s in the node, the 1s alſo ſeen in 
the ecliptic. If the line of nodes were im- 


— 


tion than that whereby it is carried round 
the ſun, it would always look to the ſame 
point of the ecliptic, or would keep pa- 


From what has been ſaid, it is evident, 
that the moan can never be obſerved pre- 


period]; that is, when ſhe enters the nodes, 
When ſhe is at her greateſt diſtance from 
the nodes; viz. in the points E, F, ſhe 
3s ſaid to he in her limits. See LIMIT. 

Ahe moon muſt be in er nęar one of the 
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nodes, when there is an eclipſe ef the 


ſun or moon. See ECLIPSE. 


To. make the foregoing account of the 
motion of the moon's nodes ſtill clearer, 
let the plane of n' 2, ibid. repreſent 
that of the ecliptic, 8 the ſun, T the 
center of the earth, L the moon in her 


orbit DN Adu. Nu is the line of the 


gSome give the deyomination of nodes, to 


nodes paſſing between the quadrature Q , 
and the moon's-place L, in her laſt quar- 
ter. Let now LP, or any part LS, 


% the joints of old gouty people, called allo repreſent the exceſs. of the ſun's action at 


L, above his action at T; and this be- 
ing reſolved into the forcg LR, perpen- 


dicular to the plane of the moon's orbit; 


and PR parallel to it, it is the former 
only that has any effect to alter the poſi. 
tion of the orbit, and in this it is wholly 


exerted. Its effect is twofold : 1. It di. 


miniſhes its inclination by a motion which 
we may conceiye as performed round the 
diameter D ad, to which L T is perpen- 
dicular. 2. Being compounded with the 
moon's tangential motion at L, it gives 
it an intermediate direction Le, thiough 
which, and the center, a plane being 
drawn, mult meg the ecliptic nearer ihe 


conjunction C, than before. 


ward node, or the dragon's tail, marked NODULE, or NopuLvs, 3 word uſed 


in pharmacy, for a knot /tied in a rag, 
and including ſome medicihal ingredients 
to be ſuſpended in any liquor, as beer, 
or wine, to give it 4 tincture, or the 


Eke. 


It ſignifies alſo a parcel af / odoriferous 


\ 


ſimples, tied up in a piece of ſilk, for the 
the patient to be frequently ſmelling to. 


the ſigns ; and that the line of the moon's NODUS,: or Nopx, in. dialling, a certain 


point or pole in the gnomon of a dial, by 
the ſhadow or light whereof, either thc 
hour of the day in dials without furniture, 
or the . of the ſun's declination, 
and his place in the ecliptic, &c. in dials 
with furniture, are ſhewn. See the article 


DIAL. 


moveable, that is, if it had no other mo- Nopvs is alſo pſed for a hole in the ceiling 


of a room, or in the window, for mak- 
ing of a dial on the floor, wall, or the 


_ like. 


rallel to itſelf, as the axis of the earth NOER A, a word uſed by chemiſts, for the 
does. See EARTH and Moon. head of an alembic, or the cover af a 


cucurbite, or any other veſſel uled in dif- 
tillation. | 


ciſely in the ecliptic, but twice in every NOETIANS, in chuxch-hiſtory, chriſtian 


heretics in the IIId century, followers of 
Noetius, a philoſopher of Epheſus, wha 
pretended that he was another Moſes, 
tent by God; and that his brother was à 
new Aaron; his hexgſy conſiſięd in ajþrm- 
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N OM 
ing that there was but one perſon in the 


Godhead; and that the Word and the 
Holy Spirit were but external denomina- 


tions, given to God, in conſequence of 


different operations; that as creator, he is 
called Father; as incarnate, Son; and 
as deſcending onthe apoſtles, Holy Ghoſt, 
NOGAITAN-TarTARS, a nation which 
inhabits that part of Circaſſia, in aſiatic 
Turky, that lies between the Palus Me- 
otis and the Caſpian ſea. | 
NOGENT, a town of France, in the pro- 
vince of Champaign, ſituated on the river 
Seine, twenty-five miles north - welt of 
Troyes. 
NOLA, a town of Italy, in the kingdom of 
Naples, ſituated ſixteen miles eaſt of Naples, 
NOLI, a town of Italy in the territory of 
Genoa, fituated on the bay of Genoa, 
thirty - five miles ſouth-weſt of that city. 
NoLI ME TANGERE, TOUCH ME Nor, 
in medicine, a malignant eruption in the 
face, occaſioned by an extremely ſharp 


corroſive humour; thus called, either 


' becauſe it affects thoſe who touch it, or 
becauſe the more it is touched, the worſe 
it zrows, and the farther it ſpreads, 


Noli ME TANGERE, among botaniſts, | 


the SENSITIVE PLANT, the ſame with 
mimoſa, See the article MIMOSA. 
NOLLE PRO$SEQUI, in law. See the ar- 
ticle NoN PRos. . 
NOMA Es, in antiquity, a name given 
to ſeveral nations or people, whoſe whole 


occupation was to feed their flocks, and 


who had no fixed place of abode, but were 
conltantly ſhifting, according to the con- 
veniencies of paſturage. 

NOMANCY, a name given to the art of 
divining the fates of perſons, by means of 


the letters that form their names; being“ 


nothing ele but the cabbaliſtic gematria. 
See the article CABAL a. 
NOMARCHA, in egyptian antiquity, 
the governor or commander of a nome. 
Egypt was aatiently divided into ſeveral 
regions or quarters, called nomes. 
NOMBRE vs blos, a town of Mexico, 
in the province of Darien, a little to the 
eaſtrrard of Porto Bello: weſt lon. 839, 
and north lat. 10?, 5 
NOMBRIL PoinT, in heraldry, is the 
next below the feſs-point, or the very 
center of the eſcutcheon. See PoINT. 
Suppoſing the efcutcheon divided into 
two equal parts below the feſs, the firſt of 
theſe diviſions is the nombril, and the 
lower the baſe. | 


NOME, or Nas, in algebra, denotes any 
quantity with a ſign prefixed or added to 
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it, whereby it is connected with ſome 
other quantity, upon which the whole be- 
comes a binomial, trinomial, or the like: 
thus a 4 is a binomial, a4 Ac is a 
trinomial, whoſe reſpective names or 
nomes are @ and 6 for the firſt, and a, 
b, and c, for the ſecond. See the ar- 
ticle BINOMIAL, SS. | 
NOMENCLATOR, in roman antiquity. 
was uſually a ſlave, who attended upon 
perſons that ſtood candidates for offices, 
and prompted or ſuggeſted to them the 
names of all the citizens they met, that 
they might court them, and call them by 
their names; which, among that people, 
was the higheſt piece of civility. 
N)MENCLATORES, among the bota- 
nical authors, are thoſe who have employ- 
ed their labours about ſettling and ad- 
juſting the right names, ſynonyms, and 
etymologies of names, in regard to the 
whole vegetable world, | 
NOMENCLATURE, nomenclatura, a ca- 
talogue of ſeveral of the more uſual words 


in any language, with their ſignifications, 


compiled in order to facilitate: the uſe of 
ſuch words, to thoſe who are to learn 


the tongue: ſuch are our latin, greek, 
french, Ec. nomenclatures. 


NOMENEY, a town of Germany, in the 


dutchy of Lorrain, ſituated on the river 
Seille, fiſteen miles north of Nancy. 


NOMINALS, or NomINALISTS, a esd 


of ſchool ꝓhiloſophers, the diſciples and 
followers of Occam, or Ocham, an engliſh 
cordelier, in the XIVth century. They 
were great dealers in words, whence they 
were vulgarly denominated word-ſellers ; 
but had the denomination of nominaliſts, 
becauſe that, in oppoſition to the realiſts, 


they maintained, that words, and not 
things, were the object of dialeCtics, See 


the article REAL1STS, 

The nominals, with the ſtoics admit the 
formal conception or ideas of things, as 
the ſubje& and foundation of univerſali- 
ty; but to this they add names, which 
repreſent and ſignify, aſter the ſame uni- 
vocal manner, and without any diſtinction, 


a great variety of ſingle things, alike both 


in genus and ſpecies. See STOICS. 
NOMINATION, the act of naming and 


appointing a perſon, for ſome function, 
employ, or benefice, 


"* Y * 


NOMINATION, in law, ſignifies the power 


that a perſon has of appointing a clerk 


to a patron of a. benefice, by him 
to be preſented to the ordinary. This 
power or right of nomination a perſon 
may have by deed, bs zach if the patron 
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inſtead thereof preſents another, the no- 

-minator may bring a quare impedit. See 
*QUARE IMPEDIT, NOMINATOR, and 
PATRON. 


*NOMINATTVE, in grammar, the ſirſt | 


: Eaſe of nouns, which are declinable. See 
the articles CASE and NouN. 
The ſimple poſition or laying down of a 
noun, or name, is called the nominative 
caſe; yet it is not fo properly a caſe,” as 
the ' matter or ground, whence the other 
euſes are to be formed; by the ſeveral 
changes and inflections given to this firſt 
'termmation. Its chief uſe is to be placed 
in diſcourſe before all verbs, as the ſub- 
Fe& of the propoſition or affirmation. 


KNXOMINATOR, he who preſents a perſon 


to an office or benefice ; hence the perſon 
named, or preſented, is called nominee. 
See the article No MIN ATION. . 
It is held, in the caſe of a benefice, that 
the perſon who has the nomination, is in 
effect the patron of the church, and the 
other is but an inſtrument to him that no- 


minates; nevertheleſs, when a nomina- 


tor ' does not appoint a clerk within tix 
months after the avoidance, but the pa- 
tron preſents before the biſhop has taken 
the advantage of the lapſe, his clerk is to 
be admitted. 
NON-ABILIT V, in law, incapacity, or 
an exception taken againſt a plaintiff, in 
a cauſe, on ſome juſt ground, why he 
cannot commence a ſuit in law; as his 
being attainted of felony, outlawry, &c. 


"*NoN-AGE, in law, generally * all the 


time a perſon continues under the age of 
one and twenty; but in a ſpecial ſenſe it is 
all the time a perſon is under the age of 

fourteen. See the articles AGE. 


"NON-APPEARANCE, a default in not ap- 


pearing in a court of judicature. Attor- 
nies ſubſcribing warrants for appearing 
in court, are liable to attachment and 
fine for non- appearance. If a defend- 
ant does not appear, and find bail upon 


a ſeire facias and rule given, judgment 


may be had againſt him. 


"Non-asSSUMPSIT, in law, 1s ede plea 


in a perſonal action, by which a man de- 
nies that he has made any promiſe. 


No- cAPE, in geography, a promontory 
n the welt coaſt of Africa, oppoſite the 


5 anary-iſlands. 


*Non-cLaim, in law, fignifies the omiſſion 


of him who challenges not his right with - 


jn the time limited by Jaw, as within five 
Fears after a fine is Jevied, .&c. by which 


neglect he is barred of his light. 


2222 
refuſes to have the perſon nominated, or 


NON. 
Nox couros MEN Is, in law, is uſed to 
denote a perſon's not being of ſound me- 
mory and. underſtanding. Of theſe 
perſons there are four different kinds, 
an ideot, a madman, a lunatic who has 
lueid intervals, arid a drunkard who de. 
prives himſelf of reaſon by his own act. 
and deed. In all thele caſes, except the 
laſt, one that is non eompos mentis ſhall 
not loſe his life for felony or murder; 
but the drunkard can have no indulgence 
on account of the loſs of his reaſon, for, 
in the eye of the law, his drunkenneſs 
does not extenuate but aggravate his of- 
fence. See IDdeoT, LUNATIC, c. 


"Non DAMNIFICATUS, in law, is a plea to 


an action of debt, on a bond, the condi- 
dition of which is only to ſave the plain- 
tiff harmleſs. A 


No DECIMANDO, a cuſtom or preſcrip- 


tion, by Which a perſon is diſcharged 
from the payment of tythes. 
Nox DISTRINGENDO, in law, a writ, 
granted in divers caſes, not to diſtrain. 
Nox EST CULPABI1LIS, or Nod Cuz. 
in law, NOT GUILTY, the general plea 
to an indictment. or action of trelpats, 
by which the defendant denies the crime 
or fact charged on him. | 

Nox EST FACTUM, in law, is a plea where 
an action is brought upon a bond or other 
deed, and the defendant denies it to be his 
deed. 8 1 

Nod EST INVENTUS, is a ſheriff's return 
to a writ, that the defendant is not to 
be found. 


Nod LIQUET, IT DOES NOT APPEAR; a 


verdict given by a jury, when a matter is 
to be deferred to another day of trial. 
Non MOLESTANDO, a writ that lies for a 
perſon, moleſted contrary to the King's 
protection granted him. 
NON-NATURALS, in medicine, ſo called 
becauſe by their abuſe they become 
the cauſes of diteaſes. See the article 
DISEASE. 
Phyſicians have divided the non-naturals 
into ſix clafſes, wiz. the air, meats and 
drinks, fleep and watching, motion and 
reſt, the paiſions of the mind, the re- 
tentions and excretions. See the articles 
Alk, MEATS, DRINkKs, Sc. 
NON OBSTANTE, NOTWITHSTANDING, 
a clauſe frequent in ſtatutes and letters 
EA importing a licence from the 
ing to do a thing, which at common law 
might be lawfully done, but being 
reſtrained by act of parliament, cannot 
be done widen: ſuch licence. 


Non 


NON 
by 
* 


the ſheriff returns, upon a writ, or pro- 
ceſs directed to him, that he has ſent to 
the bailiff of the franchiſe, Who has the 


ſerve the writs ſent him; vpon which the 
ſheriff is commanded to enter into, ſuch 
franchiſe himſelf, and there to execute the 
king's proceſs. | 25 2 

Non PLEVIN,: a default in not replevying 
of land in due time. | 


a writ which lies for freeing a perſon from 
ſerving on aſſizes and juries: where a per- 
ſon is exempted by charter, &c. he may 
ſue the ſheriff-for returning him. 

Nox PROCEDENDO- AD. ASSISAM REGE, 
INCONSULTO, is a writ granted forſtop- 
ing the trial of a cauſe appertaining to 
a, perſan. who is in the king's ſervice, 
till his majeſty's pleaſure be. farther 
known. | | 

Now ROS, or NOLLE ROSEN, is where 
a plaintiff in an action does not declare 
in a reaſonable time; in which cate it is 

uſual for the defendant's attorney to en- 

= ter a rule for the plaintiff; to declare, af- 

. ter which a non pros may be entered. A. 
nolle proſequi is eſteemed a voluntary 
confeſſion, that the plaintiff has no cauſe 
of action; and therefore if a plaintiff en- 
ter his nolle proſequi, he ſhall be amerced; 
and if an informer cauſe the ſame to be 

entered, the defendant ſhall have coſts. 

Nox RESIDENCE. is paxticularly applied to 


themſelves fot the ſpace of one month to- 
gether, or two months at different. times 
in the year, from their benefices ; for 
which they are liable to penalties, by the 
ſtatute of non reſidence: but biſhops, the 
king's chaplains, Sc. are excepted. 
NON RESIDENTIA PRO CLERICIS.-REGIS, 
is a writ directed to the biſhop, charg- 
ing him not to moleſt a clerk employed in 
the king's ſervice, on account of his non 


wals refidenge. | 

and Now SANE, MEMORI, is an, exception 

and taken t an act, declared to be done by 

re- N EG that it was done at 

ticles a time when the party was not in his right 
ſenſes. DO Pe Y 

ING, Nox-suir, ſignifies the dropping of a ſuit. 


or action, or.a renouncing thexeof by the 
plaintiff or defendant, which. happens 
molt commonly upon the diſcovery of 
ſome error in the plaintiff's proceedings, 
when the cauſe is ſo ſar proceeded in, that 
the jury is ready at the bar to deliver in 
their verdict, | | 
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Nox OMITTAS,. a writ that lies where 


return of writs, and that he neglects to 


Nor rONENDO IN 4881818 ET juR ATIs, 


ſpiritual} perſons, who wilfully abſent- 


A non-ſuit, it is ſaid, may; bein the 
following caſes, wiz. where a perſon 

brings à perſonal action, and does not 
proſecute it with effect; or if, upon the 

trial, he refuſes to ſtand a verdick then 
he becomes non - ſuited ; ſo. where the 
plaintiff is not ready for trial at the call-. 
ing and ſwearing, of the jury, it it pre- 
ſumed he does not ſtand to proceed in 
his cauſe, and on that account the court 
may call him non- ſuited. Likewiſe, on 

a trial, when the jury comes in to deli- 

ver their verdict, and when the plaintiff 

is called on, to hear the ſame, in that 
caſe, if he does not appear after being 
thrice called by the crier of the court, he 

is non- ſuited; which non-ſuit. is to be 

recorded by the ſecondary, by the direc- 

tion of the court: but if he afterwards 
appears, before the non - ſuit is acthal- 
ly recorded, the court may take the 
verdict, for that is not a non: ſuit, till it 
be recorded, upon motion made by the 

counſel for this purppſe; and then it is a 

part of the record, in the nature of 2 judg- 

ment againſt the plaintiffl. "bY 

Non SUM INFORMATUS,. I AM NOT i- 
FORMED, a formal anſwer made by an 
attorney, wlio is not inſtructed what to 
ſay in his client's behalf; on which he 
is deemed to leave the cauſe undefended, 
1 therefore judgment paſſes againſt his 
client. 

Nog- TEN unk, is. a plea in bar to. a real 

action, by which the tenant inſiſts, that 

he does not hold the lands, &c. mention 
ed in the plaintiff's count, or at leaſt 
n ee 1 e 

NONZE, ET, DECIMAE, were payments for- 
merly made to the clergy, by tenants of 
church - farms : in which cale nonæ ſig- 
nified a duty paid for things belonging to 
huſbandry: and decimæ, or tithes, were 
claimed in right of the church. 

Nox- TERM, the time of vacation between 
term and term, which was formerly calt- 
ed the days of the king's peace. 

NONCONFORMIS TS, the ſame with diſ- 
ſenters. See the article DISs ENTER. 

NONE, one of the ſeven canonical hours in 

the romiſh church, anſwering to three 

, o'clock in the afternoon. OE 8 

NoxkEs, ze; in the roman calendar, the 

fifth day of the months January, Febru- 
ary, April, June, Auguſt, September, 
November, and December; and the ſe- 

venth of March, July, and October, 

March, May, July, and October, ha 
ſix days in their nones ; becau'e theſe 
alone, in the antient conſtitution of the 

| year 
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NOR 
year by Numa; had thirty-one days a- 
piece; the reſt having only twenty-nine, 
and February thirty : but when Cæſar 
reformed the year, and made other months 
contain thirty-one days, he did not al- 
lot them fix days of nones. * ” 
NORCIA, a town of Italy, in the territory 
of the pope, twenty-eight miles eaſt of 
Spoletto. e e 
NORDEN, a port- ton of Germany, 
in the circle of Weſtphalia, and county of 
Embden, twelve miles north of Embden. 
NORFOLK, a county of England, bound- 
ed by the German ſea on the north and 
eaſt; by Suffolk on the ſouth, and by the 
ens of Lincolnſhire and the ifle of Ely 
'on the weſt. 47 S 3-09-46, Buds 
Nokrol k, a county of Virginia, north of 
Carolina, and contiguous to that pro- 


A 3 | 
NORK OPPING, a town of Sweden, in 
the 'province of Eaſt-Gothland, ninety 
miles fouth-weſt of Stockholm. 
NORMANDY, a province of France, 
bounded by the eaſt channel on the north, 
by Picardy and the Iſle of France on the 
welt, by Ofleanois on the ſouth, by Bri- 
tany and another part of tlie Eaſt channel 
on the welt. eee 
NORRO V, the title of the third of the 
«three kings at arms. See HERALD. 
NORTGON, the palatinate of Bavaria, ſo 
called. 4 |; | 
NORTH, in coſmography, one of the four 
cardinal - points. See COMPASS. 
NoRTH-CAPE, a promontory of the iſland 
of Maggero, in the province of Ward- 
huys, in the north of Norway; it being 
the moſt northern cape in Europe: eatt 
long. 219, and north lat. 72“. 
Nox rn CuRRv, a market-town of So- 
merſetſhire, ſeventeen miles ſouth-weſt of 
Wells. | n 
NORTH-FORELAND, a cape in the ifle of 
Thanet, on the eaſt coaſt of Kent, four 
miles eaſt of Margate. a 
NORTH-RIVFR, a great river which riſes 
in Mexico, and diſcharges itfelf into the 
gulph of Mexico, in 20 north lat. 
Nok TH sTA, a name given to all that part 
of the Atlantic ocean, which lies north 
of Terra Firma, in ſouth America. 
NORTHALLERTON, a borough- town 
of the north riding of Vorkſhire, twenty- 
two miles north-weſt of York. 
It ſends two members to parliament. 
NORTHAMPT ON, thecapitat of North- 


long. 55", and north lat. 52 15. 
It ſends two members to parliament, 
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8 e ſituated on the river Nen: 
we 


Nos 
NORTHAMPTON is alſo a county of Vir? 
ginia, in north America, which forms 
the fouth 'part 'of the peninſula on the 
eaſtern ſhore of Virginia. | 
NORTHAUSEN, a town of Germany, 
in the circle of upper Saxony, and ter- 
ritory of Thuringia, 'fifty-five miles 
ſouth-weſt of Magdeburg. 
NORTHEIM, a town of the dutchy of 
Brunfwic, in lower Saxony, forty-five 
miles ſouth of Hanover. 
NORTHING, in navigation, the latitude 
made by a ſhip, in failing towards the 
north-role. | | 
NORTHLEECH, a market-town of Glo- 
ceſterſhire, fifteen miles eaſt of Gloceſter. 
NORTHUMBERLAND, a county of 
England, bounded on the north by Scot- 
land, on the eaſt by the German ſea, on the 
ſouth by Durham, and on the weſt by 
Cumberland and part of Scotland. 
NoORTHUMBELAND is allo a county of Vir- 
ginia, lying at the mouth of the river 
Patowmac. | of , 
NORTH WICH, a market-town of Che- 
ſhire, ſixteen miles north-eaſt of Cheſter. 
NORWAY, a kingdom of Europe, fitu- 
ated between 4“ and 30 eaft longitude, 
and between 58? and 729 north latitude, 
"bounded by the Atlantic ocean on the 
north and weſt, by ſwediſh Lapland and 
other provinces of Sweden on the eaſt, and 
by the ſea called the Categate and Schag- 
gerac on the ſouth. It is a'cold barren 
country ſubject to Denmark. 
NORWAY-RAT, Mus norwegicus, in zoolo- 
"gy, an animal of the mus kind, varie 
gated with black and tawney. It reſem- 
bles the common rat in ſhape, but its tail 
is ſhorter. It breeds in the mountains of 
- Norway, but at times comes down into 
the low country in vaſt troops, which 
deſtroy all the vegetable produce, and af- 
terwards dying upon the place, leave a 
ſtench that — peſtilential fevers. 
See the article Mus. 
NORWICH, a large city of great trade in 
Norfolk, ſituated twenty miles weſt of 
Yarmouth and the German ocean: eaſt 
long. 1 26', and north lat. 529 400. 
It tends two members to parliament. 
NOSE, naſus, in anatomy, the primary 
organ of ſmelling, This varies greatly 
in ſize and figure in different ſubjects: 
anatomiſts divide its parts into exter- 
nal and internal; thoſe moſt obvious are 
the dorſum or ridge, which runs along * 
its whole length, one part of which is 
more prominent than the reſt, and called 
the ſpine; the orbiculus, or extreme a 
whic 
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Vir- Which in many is turned round; the als eſpecially about the middle of the ſeptums 
orms „ which are the ſides 3 and the which are defined iv. the tp 
n the " ſeptum, which divides the noſe into two mucous humour, like that of the reſt of 
parts, called nares or noſtrils ; the hairs the glands of this part.. 
1any; allo are of this number; theſe ſerve The arteries, which are diſperſed in pro- 
Loi to hinder the mucus of the noſtrils from = digious numbers through this membrave, 
miles _ continvally running out, and to prevent ariſe from the carotids :, theſe alſo ſexve 
a abi extranovus ſubſtances of. many — for the ſecretion of this peat, ſhe -muns | 
chy of 1 from getting in. Jo theſe may be are from the jugulars,. by yi ich the 
ty five added the common teguments, vig. the abundant blood not employed for theſe 
_ the epidermis, the fat, and the cutis. purpoſes, is returned. Th ere Mit 
tirade . Ip oF of the noſe is rigid, and perled throngh the membrana pituitazia, 
rds the compoſefl of, bones ; the lower part is are, 1. The olfaRtorii, or olfaQory nerves z 
compoſed of 4 number of cartilages, which are ſuppoſed to be of uſein{malling, 
f Glo- muſcles, and thembranes, , aud are ſufficiently obſervable, thoug 
oceſter. The Wer of the noſe are, the they are leſs in human yards than in 
my” bones; as. the lla paſi, the maxillarja, . quadrupeds, And, 2. Somę branc 
1 the os enbriforme, the oſſa 18 el the fifth pair, which terminate in the 
- For | the ds frontale, dhe Jacrymalia, che os ... hairs, and conſtitute the true organ, of 
weſt by e the vomer, and the os Phenoides, ſmelling, „ 
ny” 55 he en form the lower Under the membrana pituitaria, there is 
td e. connedted vo, membr anes, in allo another very thin membrane, which 
the river order to render it flexible; the. firſt of , ſeryes to inveſt the bones and cartilages 3 
g  thele form the anterior part of the ſeptum - this, where it ſurroynds the former, is 
of Che- _narjum 3 there are two, very large and _ called periolteym ; where, the latter, pe- 
"Cheſter. . conſpicuqus ones in each gf. the al, and Tichondrium, > foramina in the ho- 
3 _ between theſe there are placed ſometimes ſtrils are, 1. Thoſe, pe the frontal, the 
ongitude, By ſometimes three, and ſametimes maxillary, and the. ſphenoidal, bonuſes, 
| latirude, mor ſma lex ones: the ſeptum narium is and the cellulæ of the os ethmoides,. ſerv- 
in on the cartilaginous in its anterior and lower ing for the communication of theſe ſinuſes 
png eee part; id its, poſterigr and upper, it is bo- With the noftrils, 2, The orifices of the Ja- 
e eaſt, and ache and. theſe parts ave, ſurrounded by = crymal duften whichapenintothe . 
nd Schag- rol uſt and firong membranes, which And, 3. The duQs from the noſe inte 
_— PIER join them firmly together. the mouth z theſe, in a ſkeleton, ave open, 
| "There are two paſſages from the noſtrils and are obvious juſt behind the dentes in- 


into the mouth, deſtined for. the paſſage iſores of the upper jaw ; but in the diſ⸗- 
of air and of the mucous matter; there 
are ſinuſes in the maxillary, frontal, and 
0 de e Rom ; and cellulæ in the os 8 
ethmoides, which, increaſe, the hollow of je&ts, for they are cloſed up by the mem- 
the noſe, . and thus give room for the b 5 — oj * 
greater ider of the pituitary mem- 
brane. "There are alſo- certain inequa- - 
lities and eminences of the oſſa turbingta great office of reſpiration, and in model- 
rann on eee eee i th Fo ceiving 
, partly the ſame purpoſes, and partly to humours from the eyes, and in adding to 
prevent ĩnſects and other extraneous * 0 we beauty of the e . ernte, at 
ter, and even the cold air, from getting | | | 
immediately that way into the mouth. | 
Tere is1i twiſea ſoft and vaſcular mem- |! noſtrils: and whether there be any 
| "brane, mnich inveſts the noſtrils, and all tranſmitting a mucous, humour from the 
the ſinuſes and irregularities.; this is call- 
ed the membrana mucoſa, and pituitaria 
of Schneider, and is the primary or 
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MOTT fg gan vogtius, 
ts into enter of ſmelling, and the place of ſecretion of hae ſuppoled, is not et aſcertaihed. . 
1oft obvious Are the-mucus of the naſtrils. The open- Wounds of the Nos g. Thee are generally 


_ Ings of the excretory ducts- of this mem- 
brane are 2 conſpicuous in the 
head of an ox. There are alſo a num- 

ber of little glands under this membrane, 
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aſters, * true ſuture muſt, be made 
rou e ſkin, on each fide. of the 
> wound, Thovgh,i it founds very unlike 
truth, that any part of the noſe. ſhould, be 
entirely ſeparated from the reſt, and af- 
"*terwards united to 6 again, means of 
„ Atates yet Roonhi 8, in 6 Obſerv. 
„Chirurg: 1 905 an inſtance of a 


Nay {yd flit down kougitudi nally,” and cured 


N. Bleghy, in Zod. Med. 
| aks of 4 00 dier, whoſe noſe 
Has (ut off by aſc 00 er, and afterwards 


en e ol" ae well by the ſurgeon, 
that tl ie ſcar could ircely be 3 ; 
and N . Garengeot, In. tom. ili. FER 5. 


"of bis* Sur urgery 8 an account 0 

©: ole” that was Gon 

© after” it was bit of. en the nalal bones 
date fractured, it is uſua! t place ſir . 

tc tubes, of ſilver or lead, Under them, 
ſome time, to prevent the es eof the iy 
being ſtopped by the ſh IE out of * 

nes ars Externally, ſpwe vulnerary bal- 

: fam ert lutinous powd 7 by to be uſed, and 
„ I with ſticking plaſters, which uſt 

be kept on wich t > Fout-heded bean- 


0 
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LN is mechbed ee loſt; we 
Muſt ip ly its! def 
ſs of 080 ot ſilver: ſuch an artificial 


* e painted to the life and 'adap pred by 


Ptoper ſpriv sand ſete vs, may ren er the 
accident au deformity Tmperceptible, 
Hacke of the Nosk. In the noſe, both 
'*the bone, and carpilages are ſubject to 
„ Fractures; and if the injury is very great, 


- "they" can never be ſd petfeRtly cured, but 


that ſome deformity will remain; beſides, 
the oY of this art to the brain, 
Which is frequently injured at the ſame 
time, renders caſts of this ind often dan- 

| geraus : a caries alſo, or a poly pus, are 
no uncommon attendants on this diſ- 
; order. In order to reſtore the bones of 
khe noſe to their proper ſituation, the pa- 
tient is to be placed in a ſeat oppoſite to 


the light, and his head is to be held back, 


while the ſurgeon raiſes the depreſſed part 
* with a ſpatu a, a probe, or a quill, ap- 
_ plying externally the thumb of Sal hand, 
and the fore: finger of the other. 
bones are fraftured: on both ſides, they 
af to he raiſed on each in this manner, 
„And the carity of the noſtrils is to be fill 
2 ed d 'up' with long dots, to prevent the 
bones from collapfing; covering the part 

© Alſo,” for this end, with'a plaſter, 25578 
ing firſt the drefings common td recent 
* 'wounds. © If the bone b fractured into 
_ feveral ſplinters, boy's 2 ha be reduced 


of 
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itigd again by ſuture, 


With an artificial © * 


If tho | 


NOT. 
e d their Plate 77 by the fingers; 


but if a ſplinter is ſo entirely ſeparated 
= . the 1 that it. will not. eafily 
1 wt it 2 70 It Is, to taken out 


kk. 50, caries, or abſceſs 


ng e 101 If the bone ſhould re- 
70 i 4 ſtronger ſuppor than what has 
4 itherto ro mentionę „one ma 
. formed out of ſtrong pa 461 either ſin 
10 Wy: fide of 7 
z and ſu 5 M and the 
Whole: muſt 4: 


* c 4 0 


e ate to e folded, both 
ere, and in all other caſes Where the 
' hones are injured 2 


Turatios of 25 N 058.” Wha the 'boges 
are ſeparated front ech other, or diſtorted 
out of their” pl laces, they are to be * 
placed by robe r quill, thruſt up the 


Wot gk idling th Pane SY. raiſe up, 
With the Ting hand, into their proper 
Nee, as above deferived, under Frac- 
3 ; after which there 18 ſearce any 
ny thing to be done, EY to let a piece 
þ\ of ſticking g plaſter 1 liz" MY the noſe for 
l Aviti TT SY 
_. Another diſorder't to. which the noſe is li- 
able, is that of the preternatural cloſing 
>> of the noſtrits, which is ſometimes owing 
, to careleſs treatment in the ſmall- -pox, in 
the bad ſort of which the noſtrils have 
been known to So. and adhere fo 
ſtrongly to the upper ip, which is turned 
back at the ſame time, as to leave 20 pol- 


- fibllity of ſhutting the mouth. In this 


unhappy caſe, the only relief is by the 
© Knife, ſeparating the lip from the noſe, 


and then opening a paſſage pe through each 
© of the noſtrils, Which are bs be kept — 
Witli leaden pipes, and the hp preſſe 


_ down into its natural pofition by a com- 
pPreſs and bandage, xe? this continued till 
the wounds are cicatrized. 
For the polypus and ulcer in the noſe. 
See PoLYPUs andOz RNA. 
Blocding at the NoSE. See HEMORRHAGE. 
NOT oviLTY, zun eff culpabilis, in law. 
gee the article Non EST, &c. ? 
NOTABILIA Bona, in law. See Bona. 
NOTARICON,' the third part of the jewiſh 
B eabbala. See the article CABBALA. 


W e ai : NorARx, 


. 
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uſually ſome ſerivener, who takes notes, 
or frames ſhort draughts, of contracts, 
obligations, charter · parties, or other 
writings. At preſent we call him a 
notary⸗ public, Who publicly atteſts deeds, 
or writings; in order to make them au- 
thentic in another nation: but he is 
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NOTAR, notarius, ſignifies à perſon, 


NOT 


- is owing entirely to this, and the method 
of denoting the ſeveral combinations of 


principally employed in buſineſs concern. 


merchant's refuſal. to accept or pay the 


acts which they ſign. | 
theſe characters conſiſts in this, that the 
acts which contain ſome obligations of 


ſame. See the article BLI. 


whoſe functions are of a very great and 
very frequent uſe, and who have a kind 


of voluntary juriſdiction, without any 
which are the public notaries : forthe 
functions of notaries imply two charaòters 
of a voluntary juriſdiction; the firſt con · 


contentious juriſdicxion 5 


ſiſts in this, that their preſence and their 
ſignature ſerye as a proof of the truth of 
the acts which are fued in their preſence; 
and that whereas in the writings which 


are called private, that is to ſay, which 


are ſigned only by the parties, their ſig- 
natures being unknown in courts of juſ- 
tice, it is neceſſary to verify them, if 


they are called in queſtion :.the ſigna- 


* 


- 


ing merchants,” ag making "proteſts! of 
bills af eschange, Cc. 'And noring a 
bill, is Where he goes to take notice of a a 


. The: learned civilian Domat obſerves, 
that a diſtinction between à voluntary 
and contentious; uriſdiction obliges us to 


ſubſervient to the very o | 
tale notice of a particular kind of officers, the thoughts of the mind riſe up and dif- 


— 


1 e 'as we ſet ourſelves to 
call 


* * 
— 


numbers, by figures ſtanding in different 
places, that the moſt complicates op. 
tions in arithmetic, are mana ed MN 
much eaſe and diſpatch. 


era 
aed with ſo 
or is it Jeſs 
apparent; that the diſcoveries made by 
algebra are wholly to be imputed to'that 


| / wats — language made uſe of in it: 


r by this means we are enabled to re- 


preſent things in the form of equations; 


and by- variouſly proceeding With tlieſe 
equations, to trace out, ſtep y ſtep, the 


ſevera] particulars we want to know. 
Add to all this} that by ſuch/a notation, 
the eyes and imagination are alſo made 
diſcovery of truth; for 


them mto/view; and therefore, With- 


out ſome particular method of fixiyg and 
aſcertaining them“ as t 


occur, the re- 


trieving thetn when out of ſight would 
be no ſeſs painful, than the very firſt ex- 
erciſe of | deducting” them one from an- 
other. As, therefore, we have, frequent 


occaſion to look back upon the diſcoveries 


already made, could theſe be no other- 


wiſe brought into view, than by the ſame 
courſe of thinking in which they were 


- firſt traced, ſo many different attentions 
at once muſt needs greatly diſtract the 
mind, and be attended with infinite trouble 


tures of notaries, Who are public officers, 


carry along with them the truth of the 


one party towards another, being ſigned 
by a notary public, gives a right of mort - 
gage on the eſtate of the perſon who is 
bound, which a private bond or obli- 


not give. 


Eccigſiaſtical Nor ARIEs,, were officers in 


the firſt ages of the church, whoſe bnti- 
neſs it was ta collect and preſerve the 
ads of many... 


NOTATION, in arithmetic and algebra, 


the nethod of expreſſing numbers or 
quantities by ſigns or characters, appro-- 
priated for that purpoſe. See the article 


NUMERATION, ALGEBRA, CHARAC- / 


TER, Sc. 4 02% 355882 { a5 
There is one thing, which deſerves par - 
ticular notice, in regard to this ſubject, 


may redound to ſcience, by a happy no- 
tation, or expreſſion of our thoughts, It 


And the ſecond of 


and fatigne. But now, the method of 
fixing and aſcertaining our thoughts by a 


happy and well choſen notation,” entirely 


removes all thoſe obſtacles; for thus, when 


we have occaſion to turn to any former 


diſcovery, as care is taken all along to 
delineate them in proper characters, we 
need only caſt our eye on that part of the 
proceſs where they ſtand exptitfea, which 


will lay them at once open to the mind in 


gation ſigned only by the party would 


their true and genuine form. By this 
means we can take, at any time, a quick 
and ready ſurvey of our progreſs, and 


running over the ſeveral concluſions al- 


end and aim of all our inquiries. 


ready gained, fee more diſtinctly what 
helps theyfurniſſrtowards obtaining thoſe 
others we are ſtill in purſuit of. Nay, 
farther, as the amount of every ſtep or 
the inveſtigation hes before us, by com- 
paring them variouſly among themſelves, 


and adjuſting them one to another, we 


come at length to diſcern the reſult of the 


vvhole, and are enabled to form our ſeve- 


ral diſcoveries into an uniform and well- 
and that is, the great advantages that 


connected ſyſtem of truths, which is the 
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NOTE, ota, is uſed for a character or ab- There care three things to be conſidered 
- © breviature, ſerving to denote; or expreſs in theſe notes, 1. The quantity, i. e. the 
© ſomething in a little compaſes. - ſize and figure of the head. 2. The qua- 
We in muſic, characters which mark lity, i. e, the colour of the head, whether 
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_ , the ſounds; i. e. the elevations. and fall- it be white or black, full or open. 3. 
| 14 1 ings of the voice, and the ſwiftneſs and The properties, as the Italians expreſs 
4 1 N © Nownels of its motions. In general, un- _ therafelygs; viz. whether the note is ac- 
= dier notes are comprehended all the ſigns companied with a vi or comma, or 
Us | or characters uſed in muſic, though in not. It muſt likewiſe be-confidered whe- 
i 1 propriety the word only implies the marks ther the notes be ſeparate and diſtinct, or 
j ' which denote the degrees of gravity and bound together. Each of theſs, vi. the 
= - acutenels to be given to each. lound. See quantity, quality, Sc. may be ſeen un- 
=. the articles SOUND, CHARACTER, and der the article CHARACTER. See allo 
We | GRaviItTY, _ 5 | Min iu, CROTCHET, Gr. 
i. | ' "The Greeks uſed. the common letters of Mathematicians compute that one may 
93 my their alphabet for muſical notes, and in make 720 changes er varieties with ſix 
1 regard more notes were needed than they notes, without ever repeating the fame 
had. letters, the defect was ſupplied by twice; and that of the notés ef each 
te different ſituation. of the letters: thus octave, one may make 4030 different 
_ . the lame letter n expreſſed different notes tunes or ſongs. See the article Tuxx. 
in all the following forms n, u, , 8, Nor is likewiſe uſed for à mark made 
Nn, A. For every ſeveral mode they had in a book or writing where there occurs 
eighteen ſigns. Now Alypius gives us e eee ne. 
ſigus for fifteen different. modes, which, ticulat notice: as alſo for an obſervation 
with the differences of the genera, and or explication of ſome paſſage in an au- 
the diſtinction between voice and inſtru- - thor added in the margin; at the bottom 
ment, Mr. Malcolm makes 1620 notes. of the page, or elſewhere, by an editor, 
Not that they had ſo many-diftint cha- in which ſenſe it ſtands contradiſtinguiſh- 
rafters, but the ſame characters had dif- ed to text, The notes make the princi- 
ferent lignifications upon different acca- pal difference in the editions of claſſic, 
ſions, as ꝙ in the diatonic genus is lycha- Sc. authors. We have Virgil, Horace, 
nos hypaton of the lydian mode, and Terence, Sc. with Dacier's notes, Dau- 
hypate meſon of the phrygian, and ſo of phin's notes, notes variorum, Se. 
„ | 5 Noz is alſo a minute, or ſnort writing, con- 
The Latins, in the time of Boethius, taining ſome article of buſineſs, iu which 
had eaſed themſelves of this needleſs bur- ſenſe we ſay, promiſſary note, note f 
dien, and only uſed fifteen letters of their hand, bank note. Ge. 
Alphabet for notes. Theſe, pope Gre- Jo Nor E a bill. See NorARVY, PROTEST, 
Sory, conſidering that the ſecond odtave and BIII I. l 
Vas in effect the ſame with the firſt, and No E e a ſine, in law, an abſtract of the 
that the order was the ſame in the upper fine or contract made by the chirogra- 
and lower octave of the gamut, atter- phber, before the lame is engroſſed. 
Wards reduced to ſeven, which were to NOT H cas T, in anatomy, the five 
de repeated in a different character: at loweſt ribs on each fide. They are called 
length, in the eleventh century, Guido baſtard or ſpurious ribs, in regard they 
Aretine, a benedictine monk, inſtead do not join with the breaſt-bone as the 
of the letters ſubſtituted ſix ſyllables, other ribs do; nor are they, like the reſt, i 


ul, re, mi, fa, fol, la, placing them in _. bony, but cartilaginous. See RIB. 
different gee, and marking them with NOTHING, zibil. The fchoolmen di- 

points. Laſtly was thought proper ſtinguiſn between nothing taken ſtrictly, 
' to add notes fikewiſe in the ſpaces. See being that which is impoſſible, or implies 
tene article GA uur. | a a contradiction; and nothing taken more 

_ Hithertq the notes only ſerved to expreſs generally, being applied both to what is 
the degrees of tune; they were all of poſſible and impoſſible. Again, they 
equal value as to time, till about the year diftinguiſh nothing into negative, which 
1330, when John De Muris, doctor of is the abſence of reality in any ſubject; 
Paris, gave different figures to different and privative, which is the abſence of re · 
points, to expreſs the quantity of time ality in à ſubject capable thereof, or 
ach was to be dwelt upon. See TIME. + wherein it ought to be found rns 
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NOT 


| ftard, whence it is figuratively applied 
by ' phyſicians, Sc. to ſuch diſeaſes, as 
though in reſpect of a ſimilitude of ſymp- 
_ toms; &c. they Bave the fame denomi- 

nation as ſome others, yet are of a dif- 
-* ferent origin, ſeat, or the like, from the 
- fame. 


NOTICE, in law, is defined to be the 


making of ſomething known, which a 


man might be ignorant of before: and 


it has divers effe 
by the par 
; Eat e 


in our law ; for there 
iving the ſame, may reap a 
he otherwiſe ſhould not 


have had; and by this means the perſon 


to whom it is given, is liable to ſome 
charge or action to which without it he 
had not been ſubjett. Notice is in ſeve- 
ral reſpects required to be given in order 
to juſtify proceedings; yet none is bound 
by law to give notice to another of what 
ſuch other may inform himſelf. In the 
caſe of a promiſe, it has been held, that 
where a penalty 1s to, be recovered, there 
notice is neceſlary ; but where the plain- 
tiff ſues for damages, the deſendant has 
ſufficient notice, by the action brought 


_- againſt him, Likewiſe, if a perſon is 


obliged by an aſſumpſit in general to do 
à certain thing to another, the perſon to 
whom the promiſe” is made muſt give 


notice when he would have him perform 


it; and yet where another perion is to 
do it, in ſuch caſe, he to whom the thing 
is to be done ſhall not be compelled to 
give notice to that third perſon, as to the 
doing thereof: but the party muſt at his 
+ peril procure it. Where one enters into 
a bond to make ſuch an aſſurance zs the 


counſel of the obligee ſhall adviſe, the 


obligor is to have notice that the obligee's 
* counſel has adviſed the ſame. It a thing 

lies in the knowledge of the plaintiff in 

an aCtion, there ought to be notice given 
ol it to the defendant. Upon all writs 

of inquiry of damages, either in rea] or 
perſonal actions, notice mult be given to 
the other party in the ſuit 3 and want of 
notice on divers occaſions, is often the 
_ cauſe of arreſt of judgment, c. 
NO ION, in logic, an idea or repreſen- 

tation of any thing in the mind, See the 
article IDEA. 

This term, and the word idea, are often 
| taken in the ſame ſenſe ; but the inge- 
nious biſhop Berkeley obſerves, that we 

cannot ſtrictly be ſaid to have an idea of 
an ative being, or of an action, although 
_ we may be ſaid to have a notion of them. 

I have, ſays he, ſome knowledge or no- 


[ 2229 } 
NOTHUS, e, ſignifies ſpurious or ba- tio 


 Iwoar, as it were ſtampt upon the mind 


* - 


NOV 7 
tion of my mind, and its acte Shout ideas 
, es I know or underſtand what 
is meant by theſe words, What Eknow, 
that I have ſome notion of. However, 

continues our author, if the world will 
have it ſo, the terms idea and notion 
may be uſed convertibly. But yet ĩt con 
duces to clearneſs and propriety that we 
diſtinguiſh things very different by differ - 
ent names. It 1s alſo to be remarked, 
that in all relations including an a&ofithe 
mind we cannot ſo properly be ſaid. to 
have an idea, but rather a notion of the 
relation or habitudes between things : 
but if in the modern way the word idea 
is extended to ſpirits, relations, and acts, 
this is aſter all an affair of a verbal con- 
cern. 
It is an eſtabliſhed. opinion among ſome 
_ philoſophers, that there are in the un- 
derſtanding certain innate principles, 
ſome primary or common notions, #4ras 


of man, and which the ſoul receives in 
its very firſt being, and brings into the 
world with it. But this opinion ĩs ac- 
curated diſeuſſed, and refuted by Mr. 
Locke, who ſhews how men, barely by 
the ule of their natural faculties, may 

_ attain to all the knowledge they have, 
without any ſuch. original notions or 
rinciples. See the articles IDEA and 
NOWLEDGE.. | : 
NOTITIA, in literary hiſtory, a book that 
gives an account of a particular country, 
city, or other place: ſuch is the Notitia 
Imperii Romani, Notitia- Rome Anti- 
quæ, &c, Sep hb 
NOTO, the capital of a province of the 


: 


ſame name, in Sicily, twenty miles ſouth - 


| of Syracuſe: eaſt long. 15?, north lat. 
37 Is. 1 1 
NOTORIOUS, ſomething that is publicly 


| known, and therefore needs no proof. 
NOTRE DAME, our LADr, an appella- 
tion frequently given to the Holy Virgio ; 
and hence we meet with churches of 
notre dame, as that at Paris; alſo feaſts, 
nunneries, c. of notre dame. 
NOTTEBURG, a city of Ruſſia, ſituated 
on an iſland in the lake Lodoga, twenty- 
five miles eaſt of Peterſburg. | 
NOTTINGHAM, the capital of Notting- 
hamſhire, ſituated about a mile north of 
the river Trent: welt long. 19 5% north 
lat. 38 y | 4 
It ſends two members to parliament. 
NOVA, NEw, ſomething oppoled to old. 
Hence, N d (ROS | 


Nova-. 


. * 


NOV 
Nova-SCOTIA, New Scotland, 
article SCOTLAND. | 
' Nova-ZEMBLA,, or Newland, called by 
the Dutch the iſland of Weygats, is ſitu- 
ated in the frozen ocean, between 500 
and 80 eaſt longitude, and betwen 70? 
north latitude and the north pole; it is 
ſeparated from the province of Samoieda, 
in Ruſſia, by the ſtraits of Weygats ; 
but whether it be an ifland, er part of 
ſome great continent, is uncertain, no 
pg having ever paſſed to the northward 
it. ; 
NOVALE, in our antient cuſtoms, ſigni- 
fies land newly ploughed, that had not 
been tilled before in the memory of man. 
Novale is alſo ſometimes uſed for fallow 


: 


See the 


land. 
NoOVARA, the capital of the Novareſe, in 
the _y of Milan, forty miles weſt of 
Milan, | 
NOVATIANS, a chriſtian ſe& which 
- ſprang up in the third century, fo called 
rom Novatian, a prieſt of Rome, or No- 
vatus, an african biſhop, who ſeparated 
from the communion of pope Cornelius, 
whom Novatian charged with a criminal 
lenity towards thoſe who had apoſtatized 


denied the church's power ot remitting 
1 mortal ſins, upon the offender's repen- 
_ tance ; and at laſt went ſo far as to de- 
wu ny that the apoſtles could ever hope for 
pardon even from God himſelf. Novatus 
coming to Rome, joined with the follow- 
ers of Novatian, and added to theſe rigid 
doctrines another, which was the unlaw- 
fulneſs of ſecond marriages, againft which 
this became as ſevere as againſt apoſtates ; 
denying communication to ſuch as mar- 
ried a fecond time after baptiſm, and 
treating widows who 'married again, as 
adultereſſes. The two leaders were pro- 
ſcribed and declared heretics, not for ex- 
cluding penitents from communion, but 
for denying that the church had the power 
of remitting ſins. wn 
N OVATION, or INNOVATION, in the 
civil law, denotes the change of one kind 
of obligation for another; as when a 
promiſe is accepted inſtead of a written 
obligation. See OBLIGATION. 
NOVEL, in the civil law, a term uſed for 
the conſtitutions of ſeveral emperors, as 
of Faſtin, Tiberius, Leo, and more par- 
ticularly of thoſe of Jultinian. The con- 
ſtitutions of Juſtinian were called novels, 
either from their producing a great al- 
teration in the face of the antient law, or 
becauſe they were made on new cafes, 


L22301 NOV 


during the perſecution of Decius. He. 


e * L - 
by . 


and after the reviſal of the antient code, 
compiled hy order of that emperor. Thus 
the conſtitutions of the emperors Theodo- 
_ tus, Valentinian, Marcian, &c. were alſo 
called novels, on account of their being 
publiſhed after the theodoſian code. 
OVEL, in matters of literature, a fictitious 
' hiſtory of a ſeries of ſurprizing and enter- 
mining events in. common hfe, wherein 
the rule 
be ſtrictly preſerved ;. in which, it differs 
from a romance, where the hero and hero. 
ine is ſome prince and princeſs, and the 
events which lead to the cataſtrophe, are 
in general highly abſurd and unnatural. 
The beſt novels are thoſe which by means 
of a well told ſtory, convey a number 
of noble and elevated ſentiments, and 
inſtru the reader in the knowledge of 


mankind. 


NoveL ASSIGNMENT, in law, an aſſign- 


ment of time, place, or the like, in an 
action of treſpaſs, otherwiſe than it was 
before alfened 555 
This is practiſed, where an action of 
treſpaſs bein brought for breaking a 
clole, general pj z and the defendant, in 
his plea, juſtifies himſelf in a place where 
no, treſpaſs was committed ; in which 
caſe, the plaintiff aſſigns the cloſe, or 
place where the treſpaſs was done, and 
to this the defendant muſt plead. _.. 
NOVEL DISSELSIN, See ASSISE of wave! 
diſſeiſin. e eee e 
NOVELLARA, a town of Italy, in the 
dutchy of Mantua, twenty — 4 ſouth 
of the city of Mantua,  _ 
NOVEMBER, in chronology, the eleventh 
month of the julian year,, conſiſting only 
of thirty days: it got the name of No- 
vember, as being the ninth month of Ro- 


+ * 


mulus's year, which began with March. 


See the articles MONTH and YEAR. 
NOVEMSILES, or NoOVENSILES D11, in 
roman antiquity, certain gods. brought 
to Rome by the Sabines, and ſo called as 
being nine in number, wiz. Lara, Veſta, 
Minerva, Feronia, Concord, Fidelity, 
Fortune, Chance, Health, 
Some underſtand, by novenfiles dis, new 
created gods, or thole whoſe worſhip was 


brought from ſome foreign country to 


Rome; whilſt others pretend, they ſig- 
nified the nine muſes. 1 
NOVEMVIRI, the nine magiſtrates of 
Athens, more uſually called archons. 

See the article ARCHON. 
NOVENDIALE, or NovEMDIALE, anive- 
days folemnity, obſerved with ſacrifices 
by the antient Romans, to divert the por 
ds Saas, | N iets 


s of probability are or ought to 


N O W | 
chiefs with which they were threatened 


of the gods. he | 
NOVI, a town of Italy, twenty-five miles 
north-weſt of Genoa. _ 5 
NOVIBAZ AR, a city of european Turky, 
in the province of Servia, 100 miles ſouth 
of Belgrade: eaſt long. 225, north lat. 
%ł ů ñ . 
NOVICE, in general, denotes a perſon not 
yet ſkilled, or experienced, in any art. or 
_ profeſſion, 
In the countries where monachiſm pre- 
vails, novices are the aa or pro- 
bationers, for à religious life., See the 


F.. {on oc oth norton. 

| This noviciate laſts. a year, at leaſt 3. in 
| | ſome monaſteries more; after which. the 
novices, by proteſling themſelves and tak. 
ing the vows, became dead to the world 
m ( EE ts. ooh oath 

NOVIGRAD, .a. town of Hungary, fx- 
teen miles north of Buda, in 199,5 eaſt 


— 


long. and 48 no 


* 


rth lat. 
NovicR p: is, alſo a. town, | 

Je at lang, and 449, 30 north. lat. 
NOUN, zoe, in grammar, 2,.part. of 

ſpeech, which. henupes , things, without 
any relatiqn to time; as a man, a, houſe, 
ſweet, bitter, Sc 52 1 A 
The words which fgnif 


of Dalmatiag in 


IS eee, 
ich Ggnify the ſimple ob- 
jedts of our thoughts are, in all languages 
but the Englith called names: but our 
_ fult formers *; grammar, either out of 
affectation or fally,, corrupted, the latin 
word zomen,. into the barbarous ſound 
roun, as it is called in the vulgar gram- 
mars. And this they have made a di- 
_ viſion. of names, calling the name of a 
thing or ſubſtance, a noun-ſubſtantive ; 


uality, à noun- adjective. See Nauk, 

UBSTANTIVE, and ADJECTIVE. .. 

| Nouns ars alſo divided into proper and 
appellative, See the articles PROPER 

and APPELLATIVE. . 5 A 

NOVOGOROD, the capital of a province 
of the ſame name in Muſcovy,, ſituated 

on the river Wolcoff, 130 mules ſouth- 


lat. 589. 1 15 C | os ah 
It is an archbiſhop's ſee, and has 180 
churches and monaſteries. 
NOVOGRODECK, a. city of Lithuania, 
in Poland: eaſt long. 2 5 30“, north lat. 
3 AS ior 4 5 88 
NOURISHMENT, or NUTRITION; in 
phyliology, See NUTRITION... ...;; 
NOWED, in heraldry, fignifies knotted, 


from the latin aodatus; being applied to 
9 4 
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With prodigies, and to appeaſe the anger 


and that which ſignifies the manner or 


_ eaſt of Peterſburg : eaſt long. 34% north 


NUL 
the tails of ſuch creatures as are very long, 
and ſometimes repreſented in coat-ar- 
mour, as if tied up in a knot. 
NOVA, a town of Galicia, in Spain, ſitu- 
ated on the river Tamara, fifteen miles 
weſt of Compoſtella. a 
NO VON, a town of the iſle of France, fifty 
miles north-eaſt of Paris. py 
NUBECULA, in furgery and medicine, a 
diſtemper of the eye, otherwiſe called leu- 
coma. See the article LEUCOMA; 
NEUBIA, a country of Africa, bounded 
by the deſart of Barca, on the north; by 
Egypt and Abyſſinia, on the eaſt; by the 
lower Ethiopia, on the ſouth; and by 
the deſarts of Africa, on the weſt. 
NUBILES Aux, the legal age of mar- 
riage. See the article MARRIAGE. 
NUCHA, in anatomy, the nape of the 
neck. Ser the article Neck, .. 
NUCIFEROUS: TAEES, ſuch as bear nuts. 
See the articles TREE and Nur. 
NUCIFRAG A, in ornithology, à bird 
otherwiſe called coccothrauſtes. See the 
article CoOCCOTHRAVUSTES, © 
NUCKIANZR 6UanDULE, in anatomy, 
a number of ſmall glands, ſituated be- 
+, tween the abducent muſcle of the eye, 
and the upper part of the os jugale. See 
the articles Exk, Grand, G. 
NUCLEUs, in general, denotes the ker- 
nel of à nut, or even any ſeed ineloſed 
within a huſk. 2 e 
The term nucleus is alſo uſed for the 
body of | a comet, otherwiſe called its 
head. See the article Cu Er. 
Among the antient architects nucleus 
ſiguifieck the middle flooring, en Ev 
a ſided) of a ſtrong cement, over which'tliey 
laid the'pavement bound with mortar. 
NUDE couracr, zudum pactum, milaw, 
a contract made without any conſidera- 
tion. See the article CONTRACT.” * 
Nupk MATTER, in law, ſignifies a bare 
_ allegation of ſomewhat done. 
NUDITIES, in painting and ſeulpture, 
. denotes' thoſe parts of an human figure 
+ which are not covered with any drapery 
or thoſe parts where the carnation ap- 
pears bs * e eee FR 


NUL TIEL RECORD, in law, is what the 


plaintiff generally pleads, on the defen- 
dant's pleading matter of record if har 

- of the action brought by the plaintiff. 
NULLITFY;, in law, fignifies any thing that 
is null or void: thus there is a nullity of 
- marriage, Where perſons. marry within 
the degrees, or Where infants matry 
without conſent of their parents or guar- 

dians. See the article MARRIAGE. 

| | | NUMBER, 


ty i498 
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NON 


Nova-scoria, New Scotland, See the 


N 


article SCOTLAND. _ | | 
OVA-ZEMBLA,, or Newland, called by 


the Dutch the iſland of Weygats, is ſitu- 


ated in the frozen ocean, between 500 


and $0 eaſt longitude, and betwen 70? 
north latitude and the north pole; it is 
"ſeparated from the province of Samoieda, 
in Ruſſia, by the ſtraits of Weygats ; 
but whether it be an iſland, er part of 


ſome great continent, is uncertain, no 
ſhips having ever paſſed to the northward 
of it. | 25 


NOVALE, in our antient cuſtoms, ſigni- 


fies land newly ploughed, that had not 
been tilled before in the memory of man. 
Novale is alſo ſometimes uſed for fallow 


land. 


NOVARA, the capital of the Novareſe, in 


the dutchy of Milan, forty miles weft of 
Milan, 


NOVATIANS, a chriſtian ſe& which 
- ſprang up in the third century, fo called 


rom Novatian, a prieft of Rome, or No- 
vatus, an african biſhop, who ſeparated 
from the communion af, pope Cornelius, 
whom Novatian charged with a criminal 
lenity towards thoſe who had apoſtatized 


during the perſecution of Decius. He. 


denied the church's power of remitting 
mortal fins, upon the offender's repen- 
tance; and at laſt went ſo far as to de- 
ny that the apoſtles could ever hope for 
pardon even from God himfelf. Novyatus 
coming to Rome, joined with the follow- 
ers of Novatian, and added to theſe rigid 
doctrines another, which was the unlaw- 
fulneſs of ſecond marriages, againſt which 
this became as ſevere as againſt apoſtates ; 
denying communication to ſuch as mar- 
ried a fecond time after baptiſm, and 
treating widows who married again, as 
adultereſſes. The two leaders were pro- 
ſcribed and declared heretics, not for ex- 
cluding penitents from communion, but 
for denying that the church had the power 
of remitting ſins. 


NOVATION, or INNOVATION, in the 


civil law, denotes the change of one kind 
of obligation for another; as when a 
promiſe is accepted inſtead of a written 
obligation. See OBLIGATION. 


NOVEL, in the civil law, a term uſed for 


the conſtitutions of ſeveral emperors, as 
of Fuſtin, Tiberius, Leo, and more par- 
ticularly of thoſe of Juſtinian. The con- 


ſtitutions of Juſtinian were called novels, | 
NOVENDIALE, or NovEMDIALE, a nive- 


either from their producing a great al- 
teration in the face of the antient law, or 
becauſe they were made on new cafes, 


. mankind, e eee hens 2:9 
NOVEL ASSIGNMENT, in law, an aſſign- 


| NOM 

and after the reviſal of the antient code, 
| compiled by order of that emperor. Thus 
the conſtitutions of the emperors Theodo- 


fius, Valentinian, Marcian, &c. were alſo 
called novels, on account of their being 


_ publiſhed after the theodoſian code. 


OVEL, in matters of literature, a fictitious 


/ hiſtory of a ſeries of furprizing and enter- 
8 events in common life, wherein 
the ru 

be ſtrictly preſerved; in which, it differs 


es of probability are or ought to 


from a romance, where the hero and hero. 
ine is ſome prince and princeſs, and the 
events which lead to the cataſtrophe, are 
in general highly abſurd and unnatural. 
The beſt novels are thoſe which by means 


of a well told ſtory, convey a number 


of noble and elevated ſentiments, and 
inſtruct the reader in the knowledge of 


4 


ment of time, place, or the like, in an 
action of 1 805 otherwiſe than it was 


before aſſigned. 


This is practiſed, where an action of 
treſpaſs being brought for breaking a 
clole, generally. ; and the defendant, in 
his plea, -ulfifer 


„ in which 


place where the treſpaſs was done, and 


to this the defendant muſt plead. 
NoveL DISSEISIN. See ASSISE of ove! 


* 


diſſeiſin. 


NOVELL ARA, a town of hal. in the 
E 


dutchy of Mantua, twenty mi 


s ſouth 
of the city of Mantua, | 


NOVEMBER, in chronology, the eleventh 


month of the julian year,, conſiſting only 

of thirty days : it got the name of No- 
vember, as being the ninth month of Ro- 
mulus's year, which began with March. 
See the articles MonTH and YEAR. 


NOVEMSILES, or NoOVENSILES. D11, in 


roman antiquity, certain gods. brought 
to Rome by the Sabines, and fo called as 
being nine in number, wiz., Lara, Veſta, 
Minerva, Feronia, Concord, Fidelity, 
Fortune, Chance, Health, 

Some underſtand, by novenfiles diz, new 
created gods, or thole whoſe worſhip was 


brought from ſome foreign country to 


Rome; whilſt others pretend, they ſig- 
nified the nine muſes. 


NOVEMVIRI, the nine magiſtrates of 


Athens, more uſually called archons. 
See the article ARCHON. 


days ſolemnity, obſerved with ſacrifices 


| by the antient Romans, to divert the miſ- 


chicts 


himſelf in a place where 
no treſpaſs was committed ; i 
caſe, the plaintiff aſſigns the cloſe, or 


SFF T Ts 


een 


chiefs with which they were threatened 


with prodigies, and to appeaſe the anger 


of the gods. 


NOVI, a town of Italy, twenty-five miles 


north-welt of Genoa. . 


NOVIBAZAR, a city of european Turky, 


in the province of Servia, 100 miles ſouth 


of Belgrade: eaſt long. 225, north lat. 


5 1 
NOVICE, in general, denotes a perſon not 
yet killed, or experienced, in any art or 
rofeſſion _.. . 7 
n the countries where monachiſm pre- 
vails, novices are the aud, or pro- 
bationers, for à religious life., See the 
JJ io gn north oortart, 
This noviciate laſts, a year, at leaſt 3. in 
ſome mona ſteries more ; after which. the 
novices, e ene 
ing the yows, became dead to che world 
A GOL A ovts om 
NOVIGRAD, .2.town of Hungary, ſix- 
teen miles north of Buda, in 199.5 eaſt 
long. and 48 north lat. 
Nov16R4D;js.alfo 3. on of Dalmatia in 
1% 30, eaſt lang: and 44 30! north lat. 
XOUN, nojen, (in. grammar, 2 Perm o 
ſpeech, which, sies , things without 


1 


any relatiqn 4% time, z as a man, a houſe, 


JJ õͤĩ ðùk . nity lego; f 

The words which &gnify the ſimple ob- 
jects of our thoughts are, in all languages 

but the Enghth called names: but our 
_ firſt formers * raminar, either out of 


affectation or folly, corrupted the latin 


word nomen, into the barbarous ſound 
roun, as it is called in the vulgar gram- 
mars. And thüs they have made a di- 
viſion of names, calling the name of a 
thing or ſubſtance, a noun - ſubſtantive; 
and that which ſignifies the manner or 
quality, a noun-: adjective. See NAME, 
SUBSTANTIVE, and ADJECTIVE. ... 
Nouns are alſo. divided into proper and 
appellative, See the articles PROPER 
and APPELLATIVE. one” 1 
NOVOGOROD, the capital of a, province 
of the ſame name in Muſcovx, ſituated 
on the river Wolcoff, 130 mules fouth- 
03 of Peterſburg: eaſt long. 34, north 
. ce rat 
It is an archbiſhop's ſee, and has 180 
churches and monaſteries. 
NOVOGRO DECK, a city of Lithuania, 
in Poland: eaſt long. 2 5 30“, north lat. 
V 92 
NOURISHMENT, or : NUTRIT1ON; in 
phyſiology, See NUTRITI Nx 
NOWED, in beraldry, ſignifies knotted, 
from the latin aodatus; being applied to 
| 9 hy 
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the tails of ſuch ereatures as are very long, 
and ſometimes repreſented in  coat-ar- 
our, as if tied up in a knot. 
NOVA, a town of Galicia, in Spain, ſitu- 
ated on the river Tamara, fifteen miles 
weſt of Compoſtella. | 1 
NO VON, a town of the ifle of France, fifty 
miles north-eaſt of Paris. HET. 
NUBECULA, in furgery and medicine, a 
diſtemper of the eye, otherwiſe called leu- 
coma. See the article LEUCOMA:; 
NEUBIA, a country of Africa, bounded 
by the deſart of Barca, on the north; by 
Egypt and Abyſſinia, on the eaſt; by the 
lower Ethiopia, on the ſouth; and by 
the deſarts of Africa, on the weſt. 


NUBILES ANN, the legal age of mar- 


riage. See the article MARRIAGE. 
NUCHA, in anatomy, the nape of the 
neck. See the article Nx 
NUCIFEROUS: rx EES, ſuch as bear nuts. 
See the articles TREE and Nur. 
NUCIFRAG A, in 'ornithology, à bird 
otherwiſe called coccothrauſtes. See the 
article COECOTHRAUSTES. ' W 
NUCKIANK νnν⁰ονεν , in anatomy, 
a number of ſmall glands, ſituated be- 
+, tween the abdurent muſcle of the eye, 
and the upper part of the os jugale. See 
the articles Eyk, GLanp, G. 
NUCLEUs, in general, denotes the ker- 
nel of a nut, or even any ſeed ineloſed 
within a huſ dt ne | 
Fhbe term nucleus is alſo uſed for che 
body of | comet, otherwiſe called its 
head. See the article CuE r. 
Among the antient architects, nueleus 
2 _— the middle flooring, which con- 
ſigſted of a ſtrong cement, over ich they 
laid the pavement bound with mortar: 
NUDE comPacT, mudum pactum, inlaw, 
a contract made without any conſidera- 
tion. See the article CONTRACT." * 
Nupk MATTER, in law, ſignifies a bare 
allegation of ſomewhat done. 
NUDITIES, in painting and ſeulpture, 
denotes thoſe parts of an human figure 
- which are not covered with any drapery ; 
or thoſe parts where the carnation ap- 
R A ⁰·fJ . PIECER TY 
NUL TIEL RECORD, in law, is what the 
-. plaintiff generally pleads, on the defen- 
dant's pleading matter of record if bar 
of the action brought by the plaintiff. - 
NULLITY, in law, fignifies any thing that 
is null or void: thus there is a nullity of 
marriage, where perſons. marry within 
the degrees, or where infants matry 
- without conſent of their parents or guar- 
dians, See the article MARRIAGE. 
NUMBER, 


* — 


NUM 


mern, in arichmetic, an 


NUMBER, 
_ aſſemblage of ſeveral units, or things of leaves no remainder; 3 343, the cube of 7. 


the ſame kind. | 
Number, ſays Malcolm, is aither abſtract 
r applicate; abſtract, when referred to 
. ge in general, without — 2 to 
| ir icular properties; a 
cate, — — as the number of 


es, or the like. 
When particular are mentioned, 
' here is always > > more conſider- 
ed than barely their numbers; ſo that 
| hat —— in the ara, 
nothing but the number of 
18 conſidered, will not be true, when 


r inſtance, the number two is leſs 


3 yet two yards is a greater quan- 


tity than three inches ; and the reaſon is, 
1 — had to cheir dif- 
rent — as well as number, when- 


Er of a different ſpecies are con- 
er though we can compare the 


number of ſuch abſtrac̃tedly, yet 
we 1 them in any 
is difference 1 neceſſary 


hon nt > reno apr | 


Sing, and the de polity or impoſſibility 


of ſome queſtions. depend. 
_ Number fre ems in 'reſpeR of in- 
creaſe, bee 
number ſo great, but ſtill there is a great- 
er. However, in reſpect of decreaſe, it 
is limited; unity being — and leaſt 
number, below which therefore it can- 
a c a FN Math 
Kinds flin&ions'0 VMBERS. e- 
- maticians, conſidering number under a 
——＋ many relations, have eſtabliſhed the 
allowing diſtinRions. 
Broken numbers are the fame with frac- 
tions. See the article FRacTION. 
. Cardinal numbers are thoſe which ex- 
ls the quantity of units, as 1, 2, 3, 4, 
Ge. vrhereas ordinal num are thoſe 
which expreſs order, as 1ſt, ad, zd, &c. 
Compound number, one divifible by ſome 
other number beſides unit y z as 12, which 
is diviſible by a, 3, 4, and 6. Numbers, 
as 12 and 15, which have ſome common 
_ meaſure beſides unity, are ſaid to be com- 
und numbers among themſelves. 
ubic number is the produRt of a ſquare 
number by its root : ſuch is 27, as be- 
ing the produkt of the ſquare number 9, 
by its root 3. 
root is leſs than 6, being divided b * 
the remaindęr is the root itſelf: 
27 6 leaves the remainder 3, — ; 


2 particular ſort of —_ as you 


ſtion is limited to particular things | 
n 


auſe we can never conceive a 


* 
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216, the cube of 6, being divided by 6, 


leaves a remainder 1, which, added to 6, 


is the cube root; and 5x2, the cube of 


8, divided by 6, leaves a remainder 2, 


- which, added to 6, is the cube root, 


Hence the remaititlits' of the diviſions of 


the cubes above 216, divided by 6, being 


added to 6, always gives the root of the 
cube ſo divided, nll that remainder be ;, 


and conſequently 17, the cube-root of 
the number divided. But the cubic 


numbers above this, being divided by 6, 
there remains nem 3 the cube · root be- 


not to 6; till 
remainder of 
to 18; and ſo on 4d 1 


ing 12. Thus remainders of the 
higher cubes are to he added to 12, and 
du come to 18, when the 
divition mut be added 


tum.” 


| Determinate number 18 mat referred to 


ſome given unit, as a tern ry. or three ; 


'whereas an indeteriningte one, is that re- 


© ferved to unity in_genera and! is called 
n 


| Homo 


eal numbers, ' are Hoſe referred 


to the ſame unit; as thoſe 8 ts 
different units are termed hateroge 


Whdle numbers are other wife call 


— 


rable 'w aun J 
a ſurd. See the article vkD. 
In the ſame manner a tonal whole 


2 in · 
tegers. See tlie article IW TEOEA. 

Rational number, is dne commenſurable 
with unity; as a nümber, incommenſu- 
, 1s te irrational or 


. number, is that wheredf unſty i is an ali- 


5 ” * part; 3 4 rational broken number ) 


equal to ſome, aliquot of unity; 


rt 
and a rational mixed Nane that con- 
a liſting of a whole number: and a broken 


| Vee number, that which may be divided 
into twyo equal parts without any fraction, 


as, 6, 12, Cc. e ſum, difference, 


| and produtt of any number of even num- 
bers, is always an ever number. 


An evenly even nutdber, is that which 


may de meaſured, or divided, without 
any remainder, by another even nander 


All cubic numbers wWhoſe 


number 


2 4 by 2. 
An unevenly even number, when a num- 


ber may be equally divided by an uneven 
„as 20 b 


Uneven number, IR which exceeds an 


even number, at leaſt by unity, or which 


cannot be divided into two equal * 
as 2 N 
or difference of two uneven 


a kao 1 an even number; but 


the factum of two une ven ones makes an 


uneven number, 


I 


— 1 font oe "vw 1 . 3 


1 t 
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E an even number be added to an un- how the: prime pyramidal numbers abe 1 
even one, or if the one be ſubtracted from found. Wi. 2 . ag 1 
the other, in the former caſe the ſum, in Wy en DDr 
the latter the difference, is an uneven - expreſſes all the prime pyramidals! ” 
number; but the factum of an even and Golden NumBER; in chronology" $ee/the 
- uneven number is even. eee,  earffele Gers Mfrs nies es 
The ſum of any even number of uneven Numpts, in grammar, a modification of 
numbers is an even number; and the nouns, verbs, Gt. to acconimodate them 
ſum of any uneven number of uneven to the vatieties in their objects, conſider- 
numbers is an uneven number.. ed with regard to number. See the ar- 
Primitive or prime numbers, are thoſe - ticles Noun and VERS. 
only diviſible by unity, as 5, 7, Fc. And Nouns or names a seeing to ſeveral 
prime numbers among themſelves, are things, may be er either as ap- 
thoſe which have no common meaſure plied to one of thoſe things ſingul | : 
beſides unity, as 12 and eee or to a number of them; and thoſe con- 
Perfect number, that, whole aliquot parts ſidered either as ſeveral, or as united!” To 
added together, make the whole number, giſtinguiſh theſe caſes, two numbers have 
as 6, 28; the aliquot parts of 6 being'3, been invented, the ſingular and plural. 
2, and 12 63 and thoſe of 28, being When a noun indicates an object con- 
14, 7, 4% 4, 1% 28. ſidered as ſingle, or alone, or à number 
Imperfect numbers, thoſe whoſe aliquot of them conſidered as united together, it 
parts, added together, make either more is ſaid to be of the ſingular number, as 
or leſs than the whole. And theſe are a plant, an army, ins <a When it 
diſtinguiſned into abundant and defective; indicates ſeveral objects, and thoſe as di- 
an inſtance in the former cale is 12, whoſe ſtinct, it is of the plural number, as 
aliquot parts 6, 4, 3, 2, 1, make 16; plants, armies, churches : and when I 
and in the latter caſe 16, whoſe aliquot ſpeak of myſelf as making a part of ſe- 
parts 8, 4, 2, and 1, make but 15. veral others, inſtead of ſaying I, it is 
Plain number, that ariſing from the mul- proper to ſay we, Sc. | 
- tiplication of two numbers, as 6, which The Greeks have a third number which 
is the product of 3 by 2; and theſe they call dual number, as ſignifying two: 


itte 


3 5 


vided ning with unity: theſe, where the com- The difference of numbers in nouns is 
tion, mon difference is 1, are called triangular expreſſed by a difference of termination. 
rence, numbers; where 2, ſquare numbers; In Engliſh the ſingular is uſually con- 
\ num- where 3, pentagonal numbers; where 4, verted into plural by adding s, as plant, 
| hexagonal numbers; where 3, heptaga- plants; book, books, @c. Where the 
Which nal numbers, Sc. See POLYGONAL. | pronunciation requires it, as where the 
vithout Pyramidal numbers, the ſums of poly go- ſingular ends in s or SA. ſh or ch, it is 
umber, nous numbers, collected atter the ſame ufually done by the addition of es, in- 
. manner as the polygons themſelves, and ſtead of s. Very often the plural is form- 
Anuw⸗ not gathered out of arithmetical progreſ- ed by en, as from ox is formed the plu- 
uneven lions, are called firſt pyramidal numbers: ral oxen ; and. from man, men ; bro- 
| the! ums of the firſt pyramidals are called ther, brethren, &c. Thoſe nouns whoſe 
eds an ſecond pyramidals, &c. nay - fingulars ends in f, or fe, form the plu- 
r which If they ariſe out of triangular numbers, ral by ves; as calf, calves; loaf, loaves; 
al parts, they. are called triangular pyramidal wife, wives, Sc. However, the fol ma- 
| | numbers ; if out of pentagons, firſt pen- tion of the plural of many words can 
, uneven tagonal pyramidals. | be reduced to no rule at all, being mere 
er 3 From the manner of ſumming vp poly- irregulars; as from mouſe is formed the 
rakes 2 gonal numbers, it is caſy to conceive - plural mice; from foot, feet, Sc. And 


K 


numbers, are called the ſides of the plane, 
Square number, is the product of any 
number | multiplied by ittelf; thus 4, 
- which is the factum of 2 by 2, is a ſquare 
number. 151 


Every ſquare number added to its root 
makes an even number.. 5 

Polygonal, or polygonous numbers, the 
ſums of arithmetical progreſſions begin- 


0 


the Hebrews have ſomething like it; but 
then it only takes place when the words 


ſignify a thing double, either by nature, 


as the hands, eyes, Cc. or by art, as 
ſeiſſars, tongs, Sc. As to common and 
appellative names, they ſeem all ratu- 


rally to require a plural number, yet are 


there ſeveral. which have none, as 


the 
name of gold, ſteel, &c, Bf 
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intermizirig words of one, two, or more 
ſyllables ; whereas the too frequent repe- 
tition of monoſyllables renders the ſtyle 
Pitiful and grating. 3. It contributes 
greatly to the numerouſneſs of a period 


N UM 


ang others no plural; as the names of 


countries, Virtues and vices, metals, herbs, 


to have it cloſed by magnificent and well 1 
and corn. The plurals of adjectives, tho“ founding words. 4. The numbers f 
varied from the ſingular in moſt lan- depend not only on the noblenets . 
_ &vages, yet in engliſh are generally the of the words in the cloſe, but of thoſe 4 
ne | oe in the whole tenor of the period. 5. 4 
NUMBERS, in poetry, oratory, . muſic, Sc. To have the period flow eaſily and 0 
axe certain meaſures, proportions, or ca- equally; the harſh concurrence of letters ke 
. dences, which render a verle, period, or and words is to be ſtudiouſly avoided, 
Bong, agreeable to the ear. See METRE. particularly the frequent meeting of 
Paectical numbers conſiſt in a certain har- rough conſonants; the beginning the firſt 
« mony in the order, quantities, &c. of the ſyllable of a word with the laſt of the * 
Yo Feat and ſyllables, which make the piece preceding; the frequent repetition of the oY 
muſical to the ear, and fit for ſinging, ſame letter or ſyllable ; and the frequent « 
for which all the verſes of the antients uſe of the like ending words. Laſtly, 
were intended. See the articles MEaSURB the utmoſt care is to be taken left, in 5 
and RyrTHRtus. a aiming at oratorial numbers, you ſhould | 
It is of theſe numbers Virgil ſpeaks in fall into poctical ones; and inſtead of | 
his nmth Eclogue, when he makes Ly- proſe, write verſe. . 
cidas ſay, Numeros memini, ſi verba Book of NuMBERs, the fourth book of the | 
- Fenerem 3 meaning, that although he Pentateuch, taking its denomination from A 
bad forgot the words of the verſes, - its numbering the families of Iſrael. | 
yet he remembered the feet and meaſure A great part of this book is hiſtorical, 
of which they were compoſed. relating to ſeveral remarkable paſſages in 
Rhetorical, or protaic numbers, are a the Iſraelites march through bo wilder- 
\ fort of ſimple unaffected Ruaf leſs neſs. It contains a diſtinct relation of 
glaring than that of verſe, but ſuch as is their ſeveral movements from one place | 
perceived and affects the mind with plea- to another, or their two and forty ſtages 5 
luxe. through the wilderneſs, and many other = 
The numbers are that by which the ſtyle things, whereby we are inſtructed and 
is {aud to be eaſy, free, round, flowing, confirmed in ſome of the weightieſt truths 
Se. Numbers are things abſolutely ne- that have immediate reference to God 1 
. <eſſary in all writing, and even in all and his providence in the world. But 1 
ſpeech. Hence Ariſtotle, Tully, Quin- the greateſt part of this book is ſpent in 1 
- Gltan, Sc. lay down abundance of rules enumerating theſe laws and ordinances, | 
as to the beſt manner of intermixing dac- whether civil or ceremonial, which were þ 
tyles, ſpondees, anapeſts, Sc. in order given by God, but not mentioned before 
to have the numbers periect. Ihe ſub- in the preceding books, - g 8 
ſtance of what they have ſaid, is red uci- NUMERAL LETTERS, thoſe letters of t + 
ble to what follows. 1. "The ſtyle be- the alphabet which are generally uled for . i. 
comes numerous by the alternate diſpoſi- figures, as I, V, X, L, C, D, M. See N. 
tion and temperature of long and ſhort the article NuuERRATION. "© 
. ſyllables, fo as that the multitude of ſhort NUMERAL CHARACTERS. See the article NI 
ones neither render it too halty, nor that CHARACTER. os = 
long ones too flow and Ianguid: NUMERALS, in grammar, thoſe words 
. ſometimes, indeed, long and ſhort tyl}a- which expreſs numbers; as 6, 8, 20, Oc. 
. bles are thrown together deſignedly with- See the article ORDINALS, 
- out any ſuch mixture, to paint the ſlow- NUMERATION, or NOTATION, in | 
. neſs or celerity of any thing by that of * arithmetic, the art of expreſſing in cha- gy 
; #he numbers; as in theſe yeries of Virgil: raQers any number propoſed in words; 
Ali nter ſeſe magua vi brachia tollunt ; or of expreſſing in words any number 
«+ mad... - nd propoſed in characters. | : 
RNaadit iter liquidum, celeres neque commo- The charaQers uſed to expreſs numbers ft 
2 55 wet alas. by, are either the ten numeral figures of N 
* . 2, The ſtyle becomes numerous by the | 


I 


the Arabians, vis. 
| one 


„ ᷣwͤEum,œr.!f R OW oe 
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one, fire, ten, fifty, 
9 1 ws he 
Each of which figures, belidestheir own 

e value, reccrves ſeveral denomina- 

tions according to their place and order. 
A number has ſo many places as there ate 
figures in it, as 36487 is a number of 
five places. The order in whole num - 
bers is from the right to the left. The 
Por as a place 
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ten 


NUN 
one, two, three, four, five; fix, ſeven, eight, nine, eypher 3 
3 „„ 6 Tos OR OO 

9r the ſeven numeral letters of the Romans, 


hundred, five-hundred, thouſand. - 

; 5D. AE: 
value of places decreaſes in a 
proportion: for every place to the is 
ten tĩmes the value of the next place to 
the right. Each place alſo has its name; 

and thoſe names, for the more exy 
reading of large numbers, ave diftine 
ouiſhed by periods, half-periode, Sr. 


So a half. period 0 is ö a thouſand g times the value 


And a period 
A eypher is of itſelf inſignificant ; hut 
. by its place alters the value of the fubſe- 
quent figure; and, fince the value of 


a million 


of that beſore it. 
each plate is ten times the value of the 
next before it, it is certain A 


A+ ” ' 


: 5 | * 10 57 | . 100 | looo an the | 
that J * C in the firſt ) 20 ( in the J 2c (| in the J 2000 Sg 
5 3 place is 82 ſecond, 300 C third, 1 3900 3 
' „ * f Fi : A f : A 


| Sc. 4 TC Sc, 
The value of each figure in any rank of 
numbers, how large ſoever, is readily 
found by the following rule. 646 
Begin at units, ſet à N under the 
5 2028 tir ti 


1 


a ws . [1 1 millions, 
Then a. ſecond point from units) billions, 
1 Thea th third 5 ſtands 5 trill: 


T fourth, Sc. 
As is evident in the following example, 


Se. 
ſeventh place; then reckpning that as 
one, count forwards, and ſet another 
under the next ſeventh place, ſo cantmue 
to the end. | be n 


under 


a 
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By this means you may have as clear a 


notion of, and may as eaſily read a num - 
ber of ſeventy places as of ſeven. 
NUMERATOR of a fraction. See the 
article FRACTIONS: | 5 
NUMERICAL, Numtrovs, or NUMNE- 
nA, ſomething belonging to numbers; 
as numerical algebra is that which makes 
uſe of numbers inftead of leuers of 


the alphabet. Alſo, numerical differ- 


ence, is the difference whereby one indi- 


” vidual is diffinguifhed from another. 


Hence a thing is ſaid to be numerically 
the ſame, when it is ſo in the ſtricteſt 
ſenſe of the word. See UniTY and 
' ToenTITY. © F 


Boox or NumeRo's. 


NUMERO, in commerce. See the article 


Periode | Quadril. © Trillions © Billions Millions | Units 
Half. periods] th. units th, units th. units th, units th. units 
Degrees .cxucxu xu Ru cxucxu cxucxu cxu coy 
Bree 


NUMIDIA, the antient name of Biledul- 
gerid, in Africa; See BILEDULGERID. 
NOMISMATOGR APHIA, a term uſed 
for the deſcription and knowledge of an- 
tient medals and coins, whether of gold; 
NUMMUS,-or'NUmus, among the Ro- 
mans, a piece of money otherwiſe called 
ſeſtertius. See the articles Monzy and 
SESTERCE. JJ. LET 
NUN, a woman, in ſeveral chriftian-coun- 
tries, who devotes! herſelf, in a cloiſter 
or nunnery, to a religious liſe. See the 
article MONK. 
- Phere were women in the antient chriſtian 
church, who made public profeſſion of 
virginity before the monaſtic life was 
knagn in the world, as appears fromthe 
R 2 © Eg. 
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times called eccleſiaſtical virgins, and 
were commonly enrolled in the canon or 
matricula of the church. They differed 
from 'the monaſtic virgin chiefly in this, 
that they lived privately in their father's 
houſes, whereas the others lived in com- 
z Munities: but their profeſſion. of vir- 
1 ginity was not ſo ſtrict as to make it cri- 
- minal in them to marry. afterwards, if 
tbey thought fit. As to the conſecration 


of virgins, it had ſome things peculiar in | 


it : it was uſually performed publicly-in 
the church by the biſhop. The virgin 


made a public profeſſion of her reſoiu- 


tion, and then the biſhop er upon her 
the accuſtomed habit of ſacred virgins. 
One part of this habit was a veil called 


the ſacrum velamen, another was a kind 


of mitre or coronet worn upon the head. 
At preſent, when a,woman 1s to be made a 
nun, the habit, veil, and ring of the can- 
_ didate are carried to the altar, and ſhe her- 
ſelf, accompanied by her neareſt relations, 
Is conducted to the biſhop, who, after 
maſs and an anthem, the ſubject of which 
is, ** that ſhe ought t6 have her lamp 
lighted, becauſe the bridegroom is coming 
to meet her, pronounces the benedic- 
tion: then ſhe riſes up, and the biſhop 
conſecrates the new habit, ſprinkling it 
With boly-water. When. the candidate 
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writings of Cyprian and Tertullian. 
Theſe, for diſtinctions ſake, are ſome- n 
NUNDINAL, NunpInNAL1s, a name 


people, after working 


government. 8 
being under A on the firſt, ninth, ſeven- 


N:U;P- 


not put in writing. See the articles WII. 
and TESTAMENT. 


which the Romans gave to the eight firſt 


letters of the alphabet, uſed in their 
r 


This ſeries of letters, A, B. C, D, E, 


F, G, H, is placed and repeated ſuc - 


ceſſively from the firſt to the laſt day of 


the year: one of theſe always expreſſed 
the market · days, or the aſſemblies called 


nundinæ, quaſi novendine, becauſe they 
returned every nine days. The country 
eight days ſuc- 
ceſſively, come to town the ninth, to ſell 
their ſeveral commodities, and to inform 
themſelves of what related to religion and 
Thus the nundinal day 


teenth, and'twenty-fifth days of January, 


Sc. the letter D will be the nundinal let- 


ter of the year following. Theſe nundi- 


nals bear a very great reſemblance to the 


dominical letters, which return every 


eight days, as the nundinals did every 


nine. See DOMINICAL LETTER. 


NU PER o#11T, in law, a writ that lies for 
a ſiſter and coheir, who is deforced by her 
coparcener of lands, Cc. of which their 
anceſtor died ſeized in fee. Here, if 


one ſiſter deforces another of land that is 
held in tail, the other ſiſter ſhall bring 
a formedon againſt her, and not this 


has put on her religious habit, ſhe pre- 
; ſents. herſelf before the biſhop, and ſings, 
on lier” knees, . ancilla Chriſt; ſum, Se. 
; then-ſhe receives the veil, and afterwards 
| the. ring, by which ſhe is married to 
! Chriſt ; and lady, t 16 crown of virginity. 
When ſhe is crowned, 


an anathema is 


writ, Sc. But a writ of rationabili 
parte lies where the anceſtor was once 


. ſeiſet, yet died not ſeiſed of the poſſeſſion, 


but the reverſion. 


NUPTIALRIrks, the ceremonies attend. 
ing the ſolemnization of marriage, which 


are different in different ages and coun- 


denounced againit all who ſhall attempt tries. See MRA. 4 


to make her break her vows. The ſeveral 
orders of nuns in the romiſh aud greek 
Sachurches, are mentioned under ſeparate 
„n eo Les fo (nll $4 
WNUNCIO, or Nux io, an enbaſſador 
from the pope to ſome catholic prince 
-- or tateg or a perſon who attends on the 


{+ popeꝰs behalf at a congreſs, or an aſſembly a cup full. of wine, and having, pro- 
- Nounced a benediction, he preſents the 
cup to the bridegroom, and then to the 
bride, who jult. taſte of the liquor. 
. Afterwards the bridegroom puts a ring 
upon the bride's, finger, ſaying, 4% By 


= zo everaliembaſladers..:  , 
The nuncio has a juriſdiction, and may 
- ::delegate judges in all the ſtates where he 


2 xeſides, except in France, here hc, bas no 
s:\ authority but chat of a ſimple embaſſador. 


Sce the article FMBASSADOR.. ... 


NUNCUPATIVE, iu the ſchools, ſome- X Then they read the contract of marriage, 


ting that is only nominal, or has no 
ex iſtenee but in nam. 


NuncurarixE WILL, denates a lat will 
„ or teſtament, only made verbally, and 


„ 


„Ihe puptial rites among the jews are 


formed in the following manner. 
he bridegroom and bride are placed 


under a canopy, each of them covered 


with a black veil. The rabbin of the 


place, the chanter of the ſyn 'S0gues or 


the neareſt relation of the huſband, takes 


2 


6+ this ring thou art my ſpoule, Cc. 


which the bridegroom puts into the hands 


of the byide's relations: afterwards th 


rehearſe ſix bleſſings ; the married couple 
drink wine, and the veſſel is thrown with 
violence 


fidelity, &c, 


NUR 


in pieces. | 5 
temple, the bridegroom and bride wore 
crowns on their heads, but ſince that 
time this cuſtom has ceaſed. In the ce- 
remonies of marriage, the Hebrews 


pretend, that they imitate chiefly what 


was done It Tobias's wedding, which 
they look upon as a model of a regular 
— happy marriage. When the com- 
pany are ſet down to ſupper, the bride- 
groom. ſings a bleſſing in the hebrew 


language: after ſupper they perform a 


dance, which they call the dance of the 


.commandment, and before leading the 
bride into the marriage-chamber, they 
rehearſe a bleſſing. 
Great part of the nuptial rites of the an 


tient Greeks, conſiſted in offering ſacri- 


fices to different deities, taking of omens, 


the. parties taking one another by the 
hand, and kiſſing each other in token of 
For a further account of 
their ceremonies on this occaſion, fee the 


articles BRIDE and BRIDEGROOM, Sc. 
For an account of the marriage rites of 
the antient Romans, fee the articles 


CONFARREATION, EPITHALAMIUM, 
&c. : 


Among the antient chriſtians, the 
eſpouſing parties joined hands together. 
It was uſual to crown the bridegroom and 
. bride with garlands, nor was it reckoned 


any harm to have a decent epithalamium. 
In the romiſn church, the prieſt is at- 


tended at the altar by two clerks, carry- 


ing the holy-water pot, the ſprinkler, 


and a little baſon to put the ring in. 
Aſter a prayer, and aſking their mutual 
. conſent, and joining their hands, he 
. pronounces the formula, Ego Jungo 
the ſame time making 
the ſign of the croſs towards them, and 
ſprinkling them with holy- water; tbis 
done, he bleſſes the marriage ring, and 


g, Cc. at 


ſprinkles it with holy- water, after which 


he gives it to the bridegroom, who puts 
ĩt on the bride's wedding - finger. 
conſummation, the prieſt uſually bleſſes 
the marriage-bed, by ſprinkling it with 


Before 


holy- water. 


The nuptial ceremonies of our own 
church are too well known, and that of 
the ſeveral nations of the world too nu- 
merous to be inſerted here. 


NURENBURG, the capital of a terri- | 
tory of the ſame name, in the circle of 


Franconia, in Germany: eaſt lovg, 119, 
nor:h lat. 49 30 
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violence againſt the ground, and broken NURSERY, in gardening, is a. piece 
Before the deſtruction of the 


plants. 


trees in ſuch a ſoil do not make fo 


and more 
mult be incloſed in ſuch a manner that 


is covered with ſnow, are great de 


NUR 


of land ſet apart for railing and pro- 
pagating all forts of trees and plants, 
to lupply the garden and other planta- 
tions. | 3 

In a nurſery for fruit trees, the following 
rules are to be obſerved: 1. That the. 
ſoil ſhould not be better than that in 
which the trees are to be planted out for 
good, 2. That it ought to be freſh, 


and not ſuch as has been already worn 


out by trees, or other large growing 
3+ It ought neither to be tos 

wet, nor too dry,but rather of a middling 
nature; though, of the two extremes, 
dry is to be preferred; becauſe, though 
| great 

a progrels, 25 they are generally ſounder, 
iſpoſed to fruitfulneſs. 4. It 


neither cattle nor vermin may ceme in; 
and ſo as particularly to exclude hares 
and rabbits, which, when the ground 

| 
of young trees. 5. The ground being 
incloſed ſhould be carefully trenched 


about two feet deep; this ſhould be done 


in Augult, that it may be ready for re- 
ceiving young ſtocks at the ſeaſon for 
planting, which is commonly about the 
beginning of October: in trenching the 
ground, you muſt be careful to cleanſe 
it from the roots of all, noxious weeds. 


6. The ſeaſon being come for 2 2 


level down the trenches as equal as - 
ble; and then Jay out the ground inte 
quarters, which may be laid out in beds 


tor a ſeminary, in which you may ſow 
the ſeeds or ſtones of fruit. 


: 7. And 
having provided yourſelf with ftocks, 


the next year proceed to tranſplant 


them, in the following manner: draw a 


line acroſs the ground intended to be 


planted, and open a number of trenches 
exactly ſtraight; then take the ſtocks out 
of the ſeed- beds; in doing which, you 
ſhould raiſe the ground with a ſpade, in 
order to preſerve the roots as intire'as 


poſſible; prune off the very ſmall fibres, 
and if there are any that have a tendency 


to root directly downwards, ſuch roots 
ſhould be ſhortened. Then plant them 


in the trenches, it they are dchgned for 


ſtandards, in rows three feet and a half, 


or four feet, from each other, and a foot 


and half diſtant in the rows; but if for 
dwarfs, three feet, row from row, and 
one foot in the row will be a ſufficient 
diſtance, Theſe plants ſhould by no 
EP ATE9 oy $i ap 
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means be headed, or pruned at top, which 
will weaken them, and cauſe them to 

roduce lateral branches. If the winter 
"ſhould prove very cold, lay ſome malch 
on the ſurface of the ground near their 
«roots, taking care not to let it lie too 
thick near the ſtems of the plants, and 
"to remove it as ſoon as the froſt is over. 
In the ſummer ſeaſon deftroy the weeds, 
and dig up the ground every ſpring be- 
tween the rows. The ſecond year after 
planting, fach of the ſtocks as are de- 
"Hened for dwarfs will be fit to bud; but 
toſe thatare deſigned for ſtandards ſhould 
be ſuffered to grow five or ſix feet hi 
before they are budded or grafted ; for 
"the manner of doing which, ſee the ar- 
«ictes TNOCULATION and GRAFTING. 
As to timber trees, Mr. Miller adviſes 
" thoſe gentlemen who would have planta- 
tions in parks, woods, &c. to make 
warſeries upon the ground intended for 
"planting, where a ſufficient number of 
Yip trees may be left ſtanding, after the 
others have been drawn out to plant in 
other places. ee ee 
The ground intended for the flower nur- 
1 Heuld be well ſituated to the ſun; 
aàꝝnd defended from ftrong winds by plan- 
"tations of trees or buildings. The ſoil 
Alte thonld be light and dry, eſpecially 
"For dulbous- rocted flowers; for in this 
nmurſtry the off · ſets of all bulbous-rooted 
«Fowers ſhould be planted, and remain 
"there till they become blowing roots, 
hen they ſhould” be removed into the 
x 11 arden, and planted either in 
beds or borders, according to the good- 
nels of the flowers. Theſe flowers may 
alſd be raiſed in the nurſery from ſeed. 
The 'feedling auriculas, polyanthuſes, 
© xafitimculufes, anemonies, carnations, 
ec. ſhould be raiſed in this nurſery, 
© where they ſhonld be preſerved till they 
Hate flowered, when all thoſe ſhould be 
marked that are worthy of being tranſ- 
" planted into the flower- garden; this 
"ſhonld be done in their proper ſeaſons: 
© For all cheſe ſeedling flowers ought not 
indliſcriminately to be expoſed to public 
vier in che pleaſure- garden, becauſe it 
© always happens, that there are great 
"numbers of ordinary flowers produced 
among them, which will there make but 
5 au iNForemt apperrance. * | 
NUSANCE, in law, a thing done to the 
_ annoyance of another. 
Nuſabces are either public or private: 


or - public nuſance is ab fence” apainiſt the 


38 ] NUS 
public in general, either by doing what 
tends to the annoyance of all the king's 
ſubjects, or by negleRting to do what the 
common good requires: in which caſe all 
annoyances and injuries to ſtreets, hiph 
ly 4: bridges, and large rivers; as alſo diſ- 
orderly ale - houſes, ba wu + 6%; ROY 
houſes, ſtages for rope: dancers, c. are 
held to be common nuſances. A private 
nuſance is when only one perſon or family 
is annoyed, by the doing of any thing ; as 
where a perſon ſtops up the li tot an- 
- other's houſe, or builds in fuch a manner 
that the rain falls from his houſe upon 
his neighbours; as likewife the turning 
or diverting water from running to a 

man's houle, mill, meadow, Ec. ſtop- 
ing up a way that leads from houſes b 
lands; ſuffering a houſe to decay, to the 
damage of the next houſe; erecting a 
drewy- houſe in any place not convenient; 
or an houſe of office, &c. ſo near another 
-— houſe as to offend him by its 


. Inditment lies for a public or common 
nufance at the king's ſuit; whereon the 
party offending ſhall'be fined and im- 
prifoned ; but no action can be brought 

in this caſe except one man ſuffers more 
by a common nufante than another; as 
where a pit is dug in the highway, and 
Be falls into it. Action on the caſe, or 
aſſiſe of nuſance, lies, for any private 
nulance, at the fuit- of the party ag- 
grieved, and on ſuch actions judgment 
Is given that the nuſante ſhall be removed, 
and the injured party recover damages: 
but if a perſon has only a term of years 
in a houſe or lands, as he has no freetrold 
therein, he can only have an action on 
the caſe, by which the nuſance will be 
removed without his retovering damages. 
The continuation ef a nuſance, is by 
_ the law conſidered as a mew nuſance, and 
therefore, where a perfon ſuffers a nu- 
fance to be ſet up, and then alienates or 
lets the land, &c, without removing it, 

an aQion of the cafe les againſt him who 
erected it; and alfo agaitiſt the alienee or 
leſſee, for continuing it. It has been 
_ adjudged that any perſon may remove a 
nuſance, in which caſe, even the cutting 

down a gate that croſſes the highway is 
legal; yet if a man deſtroys the nufance 
himſelf, before he commences his action, 
he canndt Have it afterwards, nor recover 
damages. Neither the lord of a manor, 


nor- the king hintſelf, ran licence any 
perſon to make or erect a nuſance: 
85 NUT, 
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NUT, 4 ; | 

pericarpium of an extraordinary hard- 
neſs, incloſing a kernel or ſeed. | 
Of theſe there are ſeveral kinds, as fil- 


NUPF 


24x, among botaniſts, denotes a 


berts, walnuts, &c. See the articles 


FilBERT, WALNUT, &c. 
The word nut makes part of the engliſh 


names of ſeveral plants, as the bladder- 
nut, or ſtaphylodendron; the earth-nut, 
or bulbocaſtanum; the malabar- nut, or 
adhatoda; the peas- or lathyrus ; 


the phyſic-nut, or ricinoides ; the ſpaniſh- 


. nut, or ſiſyrinchium, Cc. See the article 


STAPHYLODENDRON, &c. 


NuT-HATCU, /itta, in ornithology. See 


the article Sir 1A. 


NUTATION, in aſtronomy, a kind of 


txemulous motion of the axis of the 
earth, whereby, in each annual revolu · 
tion, it is twice inclined to the ecliptic, 
and as often returns to its former poſi · 


tion. See EaRTH aud IN cLIN ATIOx. 


called b 
The nutmeg 


Sir Iſaac Newton obſerves, that the 
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moon has the like motion, only very 


ſmall, and ſcarce ſenſible. 


NUTMEG, zux moſchata, in natural 


hiſtory, the kernel of a large fruit, not 

unlike the 2 the produce of a tree 
8 aniſts myriſtica. See the 

article MYRISTICA. 

is ſeparated from its in- 


veſtient coat, the mace, before it is ſent 


over to us; except that the whole fruit 


* * 


&, ſometimes imported in preſerve, by 


of ſweetmeat, or as a curioſity. See 
the article MACE. 


The nutmeg, as we receive it, is of a 
roundiſh or oval figure, of a tolerably 


compact and firm texture, but eaſily cut 


with, a knife, and falling to pieces on a 


ſmart blow. Its ſurface is not ſmooth, 


but furrowed with a number of wrinkles, 
running in various directions, though 


principally longitudinally. 
rey! 


It is of a 
brown colour on the outſide, and 


of a beautifully variegated hue within, 


being marbled with brown and yellow 
variegations, running in perſect irregu- 
larity through its whole ſubſtance. It is 


very unctuous and fatty to the touch, 
_. when powdered, and is of an extremely 


agreeable ſmell, and of an aromatic 


- tate, without the heat that attends that 


kind of flavour in moſt of the other 


ſpecies. 
| Phe are two kinds of nutmeg in the 


hops, the one called by authors the male, 
An 


the other the female. The female is 
the kind in common uſe, and is of the 


| ſhape of an olive: the male is long and 


* * 


NUTRITION, in the animal economy, 


—— 


ing worm eaten too, by the inſects get- 


The largeſt, heavieſt, and moſt unctuous 


it is a good ſtomachic, it promotes di- 


too ſtrongly, if taken in immoderate 


of aſtringency; and given after toaſting 


The motion of the parts of the bo y, 


and eſpec 


digeſted in the ſtomach, and afterwards 


body for its nutritiou. 
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cylindric, and has leſs of the fine aro- 
matic flavour than the other, ſo that it is 
much leſs eſteemed, and people who 
trade largely in nutmegs will ſeldom 
buy it. Behdes this oblong kind ot 
nutmegs, we ſometimes meet with others 
of perfectly irregular figures, but mere 
luſus naturz, not owing to a different 
ſpecies of the tree, The longer male 
nutmeg, as we term it, is called by the 
Dutch the wild nutmeg. It is always 
diſtinguiſhable from the others, as well 
by its want of fragrancy, as by its 
ſhape : it is very ſubje& to be worm- 
eaten, and is ſtrictly forbid, by the 
Dutch, to be packed up among the other, 
becaule it will give occaſion to their be- 


ting from it into them, and breeding in 
all parts of the parcel. 


of the nutmegs are to be choſen, ſuch as 
are of the ſhape of an olive, and of the 
molt fragrant ſmell. The Dutch import 
them from the Eaſt-Indies. 

Nutmeg is greatly uſed in our foods, 
and is of excellent virtues as a medicine ; 


g<ition, and ſtrengthens the ſtomach. 
t allo ſtops vomiting ; is an excellent 
remedy in flatuſes; and is happil 
joined with rhubarb, and other medi- 
cines, in diarrhœas. It is obſerved to 
have a ſoporific virtue, and to exert, it 
quantities. It has a conſiderable * 
before the fire, till thoroughly dry and 
crumbly, it has been ſometimes known 
alone to cure diarrhœas. 


Nutmegs on being imported, pay a duty 
of 18. 6 4. and draw back, on ex- 
100 331 | 


portation, 18. 4 100d | 


is the repairing the continual loſs, which 
the different parts of the body undergo. 


the friction of theſe parts with each other, 


would deſtroy the body entirely, if the 
loſs was nat repaired by a proper diet, 
containing nutritive juices ; which being 


converted into chyle, mix with the blood, 
and are diſtributed through the whole 


ee the articles 
DiET, DiGESTION, CHYLE, &c, 


In 
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ally the action of the air, 
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Im young perſons, the nutritive juices 
nor only ſerve to repair the parts that are 
damaged, but alto to encreaſe them, 
_ which is called growth. 
In grown perſons, the cuticle is every 
- where conſtantly deſquamating, and 
© again renewing ; and in the ſame man- 
ner the parts rubbed off, or otherwiſe 
' ſeparated from the fleſhy parts of the 
body, are ſoon ſupplied with new fleſh ; 
à wound heals, and an emaciated perſon 
grows plump and fat. See the article 
ORPULENCY. | * 
Buffon, in order to account for nutrition, 
ſuppoſes the body of an animal, or ve- 
getable, to be a kind of mould, in which 
the matter neceſſary to its nutrition is 
modeled and aſſimilated to the whole. 
But, continues he, of what nature is 
this matter, which an animal, or vege- 
table, aſſimilates to its own ſubſtance ? 
What power is it that communicates to 
- this matter the activity and motion ne- 
ceſſary to penetrate this mould ? and, if 
fuch a force exiſt, would it not be by a 


fſimilar force that the internal mould itlelf 


might be reproduced ? | 

As to the firſt queſtion, he ſhews, that 

- there exilts in nature an infinite number 
of living organical parts, and that all 

organized bodies conſiſt of ſuch organi- 

cal parts; that "their production coſts 
nature nothing, fince their exiſtence is 

” conſtant and invariable; ſo that the 

matter which the animal, or vegetable, 
aſſimilates to its ſubſtance, is an organi- 

cal matter, of the ſame nature with that 

of the animal, or vegetable, which con- 

ſequently may augment its volume, 
without changing its form, or alter- 

© ing the quality of the ſubſtance in the 
mould. 

As to the ſecond queſtion : there exiſt, 
fays he, in nature, certain powers, as 
that of gravity, that have no affinity 

with the external qualities of the body, 

but act upon the moſt intimate parts, 
and penetrate them throughout, and 

_ which can never fall under the obſerva- 

tion of our ſenſes. | | 
And, as to the third queſtion,. he an- 

. ſwers, that the internal mould itlelf is 

reproduced, not only by a ſimilar power, 

- but it is plain that it is the very ſame 

power that cauſes the unfolding and re- 

production the eo: for it is tufficient, 
proceeds he, that, in an organized body 
that unſolds itſelf, there be ſome part 
fi wilar to the whole, in order that this 


$$. + 


— 


pat may one day become itſelf an or- 
f'. ; \ 
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NYC 
ganized body, altogether like that of 
_ which it actually is a part. 
NuTR1TION, in pharmacy, a kind of 
preparation, conſiſting in the gradual 
mixture of liquors of different natures, 
by ſtirring them together till they have 
acquired a thick conſiſtence, as in making 
butter of ſaturn, &c. 
NUTTUNO, or NETTUNoO, 
ticle NETTUNoO. 
NUX, the WALNUT-TREE, in botany, See 
the article JUGLaNs, | 
Nux CUPRESSI, CYPRESS-NUT, a fruit 
improperly fo called, as not at all of the 
nut kind,. is accounted a very power- 
. ful aſtringent and balſamic, ſcarce any 
ſimple medicine being preferable to it in 
diarrhœas and dyſenteries. It is allo ſaid 


See the ar 


to be a very good febrifuge. 


Nux MOSCHATAa. See NUTMEG. 

Nux P1STACHIA. See PiSTACHIA, 

Nux voOMICa, a flat, compreſſed, round 
fruit, about the breadth of a ſhilling, 

brought from the Eaſt- Indies. 
It is found à certain poiſon to dogs, 
cats, Sc. and it is not to be doubted 
but it would alſo prove fatal to mankind. 
Its ſurface is not much corrugated, and 

its texture is firm like horn, and of a 
pale, greyiſh, brown colour. 

NUYS, a town of Germany, twenty miles 
north of Cologn. : 

NYBURG, a town of Denmark, ſituated 
at the eaſt end of the iſland of Funen, 
ten miles eaſt of Odenlee: eaſt long, 
109, north lat 55 30“. 

NYCHTHEMERON, I=, the na- 
tural day, or day and night, which to- 
8 always make twenty - four hours. 
See Day and NIGHT. . 

NYCTALOPIA, in medicine, a two - fold 
diſorder of the eye, one of which is op- 
poſite to the other. In the fiſt, the ſight 
is beft in the night, and in'ob{cure places; 
whereas, in aclear light, their ſight fails, 

ſo that they can nary ſee any thing. In 
the other jort of nyCtalopia, the patient 
can ſeg nothing at all except in a clear 
and bright light. | | 
As theſe infirmities ariſe from a natural 
bad formation of the eye ; they are there- 
fore incurable. 

NYCTANTHES, Arabian JASMINE, in 
botany, a genus of the diandria- mono- 
Guia claſs of plants, the flower of which 

_ - conlitts of a ſingle fancer-like petal, with 

the limb divided into eight Heng feg- 

ments : the fruit is a didymous, bilo- 
cutar «berry, with a large roundiſh feed 


in ach cell. i 
NYCTI- 
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NVC TicoRAx, a bird of tie h 
kind, called in engliſh, the night- raven; 
by reaſon it flies chiefly in the night-" 


NYLAND, 2 
" ated on the. gulph of Finland, weft of 


NYM 


* 
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time, and makes a very diſagreeable 
eroak ing. i N 

5. A province of Finland, ſitu- 
the prpyinge of Carelia. 4 
H, in mythology, an appellation 
given to certajn inferior goddeſſes, in- 
habiting the mountains, woods, waters, 
Sc. ſaid to be the daughters of Oce- 
anus and Tethys. All the univerſe was 


eron- © 
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nympha àurelia, or ſimply aurelia; and 


N VM . 


others give it the name of chryſalis, a 
term of the Jike import. See the article 


CTünriiefe.. Ne 


Nxurhæ, in anatomy, two mempra⸗ 


cavernous ſtructure, ſomewhat reſembling 
the wattles under a cock's threat. Phey 
are ſometimes ſmaller, ſometimes larger 


repreſented as tull ot theſe nymphs, 
which are diſtinguiſhed into ſeveral 


ranks or claſſes. The general diviſion 


of them is into celeſtial and terreſtrial ; 


the former of which were called Uraniz, 
and were ſuppoſed to be intelligenc: s 
that governed the heavenly bodies or 


ſplieres. The terreſtrial nymphs, call- 


ed Epigeiæ, 


| reſided over the ſeyeral 
parts of the inferior world, and were 
divided into thoſe of the water, and 
thoſe of the earth. The nymphs of the 
water were the oceanitidès, or nymphs 
of the ocean; the nereids, the nymphs 


of the ſea; the naiads and ephydriades, 
the nymphs of the fountains ; and the 
limniades, or nymphs of the lakes. The 


nymphs of the earth were the oreades, 
or nymphs of the mountains; the napeez, 


nymphs of the meadows ; and the dryads _ 


and hamadryads, who were nymphs of 


the foreſts and woods. Beſides thete, we 


meet with nymphs who took their names 
from particular countries, rivers, &c. as 
the cithzroniades, fo called from mount 


Cithzron in Bœotia; the dodonides, 


from Dodona ; the tiberiades, from the 
Tiber, Sc. 


Goats were ſometimes ſacrificed to the 


- nymphs ; but their conſtant offerings 


were milk, oil, honey and wine. 


NymePn, among naturaliſts, that ſtate of 
_- winged-infe&s between their living in 


the form of a worm, and their ap- 
pearing in the winged or moſt perſect 


. | 
The eggs of inſeRts are firſt hatched into 


a kind of worms, or maggots ; which 
afterwards paſs into the nymph- ſta te, 
ſurrounded with ſhells or cates of their 


con ſkins: ſo that, in reality, theſe 


FO: the nymph-itate, the creature 


* 
. 


- | nymphs are only the embryo- inſects, 


wrapped up in this covering; from 
whence they at laſt get looſe, though not 
without great difficulty. 

ples its motion; Swammerdam calls it 


naceous parts, fituated on each ſide the 


rima. They are of a red colour, and 


and are continuous to the præputium of 
the clitoris, and joined to the interior 
ſide of the labia. ; 

The nymphæ are full of nervous papillæ, 


whence their quick ſenſe: they have alſo 


ſmall glands, that ſecrete a fatty matter. 
Their uſe ſeems to be to increaſe the 
pleaſure in coition, and to dire& the 
courſe. of the urine. 

The nymphz are ſometimes ſo large, as 


not only to hang without the fabi pus 


dendi ; but alſo to prove very troubles. 
ſome to the woman in walking, fitting, 
and in conjugal embraces, . ſo as to xg- 


quire the ſurgeon's aſſiſtance. = 


' ſhould take hold of the nymphæ “ 
his left Hand, and with a 12 


When this is the caſe, the patient beidg 
laid in a proper poſture, the ſiirgeon 
J . h An 
ir of ſciſſars 


in his right hand, ent off ſo much of 


hem as is judged neceſſary; taking care 


to have ſtyptics in readineſs” to ſtop che 
hæmorrhage, and cordial medieines to 
prevent the patient from fainting. The 


wound is to be dreſſed with ſome vul- 


nerary balſam, and healed in the eommon 


method. See the article Wound. '* 


This operation is rarely found neceffary 
in our parts of the world, but is fhe- 


N 


quently practiied in the eaſt; being pro- 
perly the circumciſion of women. See 
the article CIRcuUuctsioN, © 1H 
YMPHAA, the WATER-LILLY, in bo- 
tany, a genus of the polyandria- mono- 


gynia claſs of plants, the flower of which 


conſiſts of a number of petals, uſually 


fifteen: they are ſmaller” than the cup, 
and are inſerted into the fide of the 


ermen in more than a ſingle ſeries : the 


truit is an oval fleſhy berry, containing 


a great many roundyſh ſeeds, | 
The root o 


* 


ed by the antients, as an aſtringent for 
internal 'uſe, and as a ſtyptic to ſtop the 
bleeding of wounds, or other haxmor- 
rhag es. At prefent, it is not much known 


in the ſhops ; but the common people 


uſe it internally for the fluor aldus in 
women, and ſor gleets and feminal 


weakneſſes in men. 


8 NYMPHEUM, 


this plant was recommend- 


| Dax of Jeruſalem, in botany, a 
given to chenopodium. See the article 


* 1 2 
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magnificently. decorated, for entertain- 
= —_—_ thoſe, who wanted 
conveniences at home, held their mar- 
jage feaſts; whence the name. | 
NYMPHOIDES, in botany, a plant, other 
wile called menyanthes. | _ 6 
NYMPHOMANIA, in medicine, the 


ſame with, furor uteripus, See FUROR. | 


NYMPHOTOMIA, in ſurgery, the ope- 
tation of cutting the nymp 
large. See the article NX MFH. 
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NYMPHEUM, in antiquity, a public hall, NVONs, a,town of Dauphine, in Prance: 


eaſt long. 56“, north lat. 44 28/. 


NYSLOT, a town of Sweden, in the pro- 


vince of Finland, fixty miles north of 
Wyburg : eaſt long. 299, north lat. 62. 

NYSSA, in botany, a genus of the divecia 
decandria claſs of plants, the flower of 
which is divided into five ſegments : the 
Kyle is. ſingle ; and the fruit is a drupe, 

containing only one cell, with a ſingle 
nut. It is a native of Virginia, 


eee A1 


O. 


FR. * o, the fourteenth letter, and 
. fourth vowel: of our alphabet, 
"roſe, &c. | 
e ſound, of this letter is often ſo ſoft, 

. as to. require it double, and that chiefly 
in the middle of words; as gooſe, re- 
Prog, &c. and in ſome words this 09 is 
2 like à ſhort, as in Road, 
As . numeral; 0 is ſometimes uſed for 


eleven; and with a daſh over it, thus G, 
for eleven thouſand. ; 


In tbe notes of the antients, O. CON. 
opera 
an, 


is read opus conductum; O. C. 
: confilleque;' O. D. M. oper, 
muzyus; and O. LO. opus locatum. 


In muſic, the O, or rather a circle, or 

double CO, is a note of time, called by 

us a ſemĩ · breve:; and, by the Italians, 

eircolo. The O is alſo uſed as a mark 
of . time, as being the moſt per- 
fe& of 


all figures. See TrIPLE. 


OAK, guercus, in botany, a genus of the 
moncccia- — claſs of plants, with- 
flower · petals 3 the ſtamina. are 

from five to ten in number: the cup of 
the female flower is formed of a ute, 
coriaceous leaf, undivided at the edge, 
and rough : the ſtyles are from two. to 


out any 


we: the ſeed is ſingle, lar 
For the galls of the oak. 


and oval. 
GALLS. 


Oak-timber is one of the principal ma- 


terials in building; and being ſtron 
in all poſitions, may be truſted in cro 
and tranſverſe- work, as for ſummers 
beams, &c. - As 


CHENOPODIUM. 


pronounced as in the words xoſe, 


Poiſon Oak. See TOXICODENDRUM. 

OAK AM, old ropes untwiſted, and pulled 
out into looſe nai + in order to be uſed 
in caulking the ſeams, tree - nails and 
bends of a ſhip, for ſtopping or prevent- 
ing leaks. | 

OAK HAMPTON, a ones of Deyon- 

ſhire, twenty miles weſt of Exeter, which 
ſends two members to parliament. ' 

OAR, in navigation, a long piece of wood, 
made round where it is. to be held in the 
hand, and thin and broad at the other 
end, for the eaſier cutting and reſiſting 
the water, and conſequently moving 
the veſſel, by | rowing. Oars for ſhips 
are generally cut out of fir-timber, thoſe 
for barges are made out of New England, 
or Dantzick-rafters, and thoſe for boats, 
either out of engliſh aſh, or fir rafters 
from Norway. See RowING. 

OAT), avena, in botany, à genus of the 

triandria-digynia claſs of plants, the 

corolla of which conſiſts of two valves; 
the nectaria are two; from the back of 
the corolla, there grows a ſingle, crook- 
ed, and contorted ariſta, or awn : the 
corolla ſerves as a pericarpium, ſurround- 
ing a ſingle ſeed, which is of an oblong 


figure, very ſharp-pointed at each end, 


and with a longitudinal furrow. 


Some phyſicians have recommended a 
diet-drink made of oats, in various di- 


ſtempers. The method of preparing it 
is as follows: Take of freſh oats entire, 
and well waſhed, one pound and a half; 
of the freſſi root of ſuceory, cut into 
ſlices, one handful ; of ſpring- water, 
twelve pints ; boil all together in an 
earthen veſſel, till half is conſumed; then 


mm in the, liquor through a. owl ah, 
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and add to it ſix ounces of coarſe ſugar, 
and half an ounce of ſal prunellz ; let 
it boil again, then ſet it by for a day 


and a night in a cool place; laſtly, pour 


off the clear liquor, and keep it in a cellar 


in veſſels cloſe ſtopped., | 
Two ordinary cups of this liquor given 
twice a day, three hours before, and as 
many after dinner, are ſaid to do won- 
ders in the cure of all kinds of fevers, 
_ colic-pains, pleuriſies, the itch, cuta- 
neous tumours, and hypochondriacal diſ- 
orders; as alſo in, cleanſing the kidneys 
from fad: and opening the obſtructed 
viſcera, The ule of it is to be continued 
thirteen days. 
OATH, jppurandi, is a ſolemn affirtna- 
tion in which ſons ſworn 
the almighty to witneſs that their teſti- 
mony is true, renouncing all claim to 
his .mercy, and calling for his ven- 
geance if it be falſe; on which account 
web an ntu 
holy band, or tie; and it is alſo called a 
corporal oath, becauſe the perſon who 
takes it, lays his right hand on the book 
- of the Evangeliſts. All oaths muſt be 
adminiſtered. by a perſon duly authorized, 
and in order to diſcover truth and right ; 
d therefore, if a perſon not duly au- 
| thorized, adminiſters an oath, he is pu- 
niſhable both with fine and impriſonment. 
. perſon who is to be a witneſs in a 
caule may Have two oaths adminiſtred to 
him; the one to ſpeak the truth, in re- 
Do mo to what the coprt ſhall think fit to 
him, concerning himſelf or any thin 
elle that js not evidence in the cauſe; 
the other purely to give evidence in the 
cauſe wherein he is produced as a wit- 
neſs ; the former of which is called an 


* . 


| oi upon a yoyer dire. By ſtatute, all 


at bear offices o any kind under the 


Corerumente eng of the houſe. of 

commons, eccleſiaſtical perſons, members 
| pf colleges, ſchool- e ſerjeants at 

aw, counſellors, attornies, ſollicitors, 
advocates, proctors, Sc. are required to 
take the WE of allegiance, ſupremacy, 
And abjuration; all perſons neglecting, 
or tefuſing to take theſe oaths are de- 
0 ed to be incapable of executing their 

offices and employments, of ſuing at law, 


[ 
al being guardians, executors, &c. and 


are liable to the forfeiture Fool. 
13 W. III. c. 6. 2 
a 
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OBDACH, a town of Germany, in the 


— 
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ich the perſons ſworn invoke | 


th is termed ſacramentum, - 


OBELISK, in archi&&ure, a ti 


high. 


„1 Ann. c 22, and 


OBE 
circle of Auſtria and dutchy of Stitfz, 
thirty-five miles weſt of Gratz, © 


OBADIAH, or the prophecy of Gian, 


a canonical book of the Old Teſtament, 


which is contained in one ſingie Cliapte , 


and is partly an inve&tive againſt che 
cruelty of the Edomites, who mocked 
and derided the children of Iſrael, as 
they paſſed into captivity, and with other 
enemies, their confederates, invaded and 
oppreſſed thoſe ſtrangers, and divided the 
ſpoil amongſt themſelves: and partly a 
prediction of the deliverance of Iſrae 
and of the victory and triumph of th 
whole church over her enemies. 


BEDIENCE, or OBENIENTIA, in 


canon-law, - is fometimes uſed for 22 
office, or the adminiſtration of it. In 
our antient cuſtoms obedientia was uſe 


- 


in the genera), tor every thing that w 
Ach 


enjoined the monks by the abbots :. and 

in a more limited ſenſe it was applied 
to the farm belonging to the abbey, to 
which the monks were ſent vi sjuldem 
obedientiæ, either to look after the 
farm, or collect the rents. Hence, theſe 
rents themſelves were alſo. called of 


My $5 nf 18 
OBELISCOTHECA, in batany, a naj 
given to the rudbeckia of 


0 | nus. See 
e article Rubs KCK. | 


+ 4k 


quadrangular, and | ſlender pyramid, 


raiſed aß an ornament, and frequently 


charged either with inſcriptions or hiero- 


lyp! ] S. 7 7 
Obelitks appear to be of very great in- 
tiquity, 145 be firſt raiſed . 


5 


to e precepts of philoſophy, which 


were cut in hieroglyphical characters: 


afterwards they were uſed to immortalize 
the great actions of heroes, and the 
memory of perſons beloved. The ft: 
obeliſk mentioned in hiſtory was that of 
ameſes king of Egypt, in the time of 
the Trojan war, which was forty cubits 
igh Phius, another king of Egypt, 
raiſed one” of forty-five cubits; and 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, another of . 
noe . 


eight chbits, in memory of A 


Auguſtus ęrected one at Rome in the 
Campus Martius, which ſerved to mark 
the hours an an horizontal dial, drawn 
oñ the-pavement. They were called by 

e Egyptian. prieſts the fingers of the 
un, beeauſe they were made in Egypt 
alſo, to ſerve as ſtyles, or gnomons ta. 


mark the hours on the ground. The 


Arabs ſtill call them Pharaoh's needles, | 
1862 | - whence 


9 5 

needles, hence, the Italians call them 
2 ugla,, and the French eier 0 

„The pfopctions in che height and thick- 
Hels Arenearly rhe lame in all obeliſks ; 
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Weir. eight bei g nine; or nine and a half, 


* 


ug ſometimes ten ties their thickneſs ; 


— 


And inet diameter at-the top never leis 
tha half, and ne yer gxrater than three- 
""f6urths of that at the bottom. 

IF 4» vo 24. 16 Al K i for 

in form 
„„ h Jogerrs. <d to refer the reader to a 
« Yote in the margin, at the ſide or bottom 

1 xs "7M 2 I 
ins NS ERG, a tow 
the circle of Bavaria, 

f. Paſſad. oo 4 57 * | $ ; 

ERSTEIN, „ the capital"of the county 

© IQ bhety An mb welt 

> of the fame name, tp the Paſatinate of 
the Rin , thirty miles.calt, of Triers. 
r 4 Jin TH0 

OBE, TW ESEL, or WE SEL, a town .of 

+þ Germany, in the eleQorate of Triers, 


*.C/ 44 »g1 02 3.2 11 „ . , 
Dethitt Jeben miles north-eaſt of the city 
ot Jo $514. AW een QICOT £ £1 
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0 wn / * OLA DI all is » 

WKY phi'oſoph ſomething ap- 
rr e MERE 
FP re or preſented to the mind, by 
. Teplation;or By imagination; * * 


2 


ubolt Chich a power, act, br habit is 
employed : thus, good us the, object. of 


"ii will,” truth” bf the” uh erlkanding; 
* and,*In Tike map ner, colour is the object 
; ight, ſound of hearing, Sc. 
* „as Are tual); divided into next, 


* Wah, Which ars thoſe the" power or 


W immetliately employed on; in 
ject of 


Anett (ents, colour is the next ß 


beht; and remote,, which are che only 
„ heretiveF. by Weste ee 
- Which ſenſe the walk is the temqte object 


e gebt dnce de oily Ne 5t' by means | 
LUCAS 


* "of Its colour, Sc. Td Are tlie imme- 
Alge objects of the mind, in thinking; 
Pi: bodies, their relations, attributes, &c. 
a, re. the mediate objetts.". Hence it ap- 
1 Pears, that there gs a fort, of ſubor 
Aion of epfecte. "But let ft be obſerved 
"that's next obje& witli regard to a re- 
«ke he. ee e nota 
"objt&. See the article SuBJECT., 
* © The ſhoots all diſtingulſh objects per ſe, 
Pelag propetly ſuch as move br affect our 
”Jenfes 3, ſuch are the ſenſiblé qualities: 
and objects per accident, Which are ſub- 
* "ſtances; and only affect us by bein in- 
"veſted With fepfible -qualities' "A Bain, 
- they 'diflinguith between common ob- 
jects, fuch as affect divers ſenſes, as mo- 
tion, figure, Ge. and proper objects, 
ien affect only one fenſe. 
4 Ober is alſo uſeck for the matter of an 
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9. a 4 2 ion. Jt N O 
| des defines an object to be that 


x Tort of ſubordi- 


e 
art or ſcience, or that about which it 
its employed; in which ſenſe, it allo co. 
incides with fubj ect. 915 
The ſchools diſtinguiſh divers kinds of 
© obje&s in the fame ſcience, as material 
**objett,* formal object, objectum quod 
camplexum, . objeftum quod incom- 
PA 1 


2 


OBJECT'GLASS of a ſeleſcope, or microſcope, 
© the glaſs placed at t mh wh of 9 5 
© which, is next the object. See the articles 
"TELESCOPE and Miékxosco rr. 
OBJECTION, ſomething urged” to over- 
- throw à poſition, or a difficulty raifed 
Againſt an allegation, or propoſition of 
a perſon we are diſputing withal. 
OBJECTIVE is uſed, in the ſchools, in 
ſpeakin g of a thing which'exifts'no other- 
- wiſe, than as an object known. The 
© exiſtence of ſuch a thing is ſaid to be ob- 
jecdve. TTC mp 868.45. 24 F0!M 
5 This word is alſo uſed for the power, or 
faculty, by which any thing becomes in- 
5 telligibie ; and for the act Itſelf, where- 
by any thing! is preſented to the mind 
and n.. 
T, among chriftians, a funeral ſo- 
lemnity, or office for the dead, moſt 
commonly performed when the corpſe 
lies in the church uninterrd. 
It likewiſe ſignifies the anniverſary office, 
or annual commemoration of the dead, 
perforied yearly on the day of their 
death, with prayers, alms, Sc. In re- 
- lIigious houſes they Rave a regiſter, in 
- which they enter the obits of their found- 
ers, or benefactors, which is thence term- 
ed the obituary. SONY, FEY AY” 
OBLATI, in church-hiſtory, were ſecular 
perſons, who devoted themfelves and 
their © eſtates to ſome monaſtery, into 
which they were admired” as a kind of 
- lay*brothers. © The form of their ad- 
"nf, was, putting the hell-ropes of 
the church round their becks, as a mark 
of ſetvitude. They wore a religious 


habit, but different from that of the 


monks. 355 i 
Oblati, in France, were à kind of lay- 
© monks, antiently placed by the king in 
all the abbeys and priories belonging to 
the crown ; to whom the religious were 
. * obliged to give a monk's allowance, on 
: "account of their ringing the bells, ſweep- 
Ang tie church, Sc. Theſe places were 
; -vſually Alled with lame ſoldiers, ſome of 
whom had penſions: without performing 
any duty. But theſe oblati with their 
5 gr have ſince been removed to the 
” h6tel of the invalids at Paris. * 
FFT 


| thority alone, wit 
in natural equity; and mixed obliga- 
* gations are thoſe which being founded 
on natural equity, are farther enforced 


O B.. 


to God. See SACRIFICE. 


1 


In the canon- law, oblations are defined 


to be any thing offered by godly chriſti - 


ans to God and the Church, whether 


moveables or immoveables. There were 


antiently ſeveral kinds of thoſe, as ob- 
lationes altaris, which were given to 


the prieſt for ſaying maſs : oblationes 


deſuhctorum, given by the laſt will 
of the Seel to the church : obla- 


_ tiones  mortuorum, thoſe given by the 
relations of the dead at their burials ; 


oblationes pœnitentium, thoſe given by 
penitents; and oblationes pentecoſtales, 


or whitſuntide-offerings. Vill the fourth 
11 1 © . 

century, the church had no fixed re- 
- venues, the clergy wholly ſubſiſting on 
voluntary oblations. Oblations are now 
in the nature of tithes, and recoverable 


in the eccleſiaſtical courts. 


OBLIGATION, in general, denotes any 

act whereby a perſon becomes bound to 
another, to do ſomething; as to pay a 
ſum of money, be ſurety, or the like. 


Obligations are/of three kinds, viz. na- 
tural, civil, and mixed. Natural obli- 
gations are entirely 8 on natural 

uity; civil obligation, on civil au- 
ut any foundation 


by civil authority. 


In a legal ſenſe, obligation ſignifies a 
bond, wherein is contained a penalty, 
with a condition annexed for the pay- 


ment of money, Sc. The difference 
between it and a bill is, that the latter is 
Nn without a penalty or condition, 
though it may be made obligatory : and 
obligations are ſometimes by matter of 
record, as ſtatutes and recognizances. 
See the article BoND. 


OBLIQUA TION, or Cathetus of OBL1- 
"QUATION, See CATHETUS, | 
OBLIQUE, in geometry, ſomething aſlant, 


or that deviates from the perpendicular. 


Thus an oblique angle, is either an 
acute or obtuſe one, i. e. any angle except 


a right one. See ANGLE. 


OBLIQUE ASCENSION, in aſtronomy. See 


the article ASCENSION. 


OBLIQUE CASES, in grammar, are all the 
* caſes except the nominative. See CASE. 
OBLIQUE DESCENSION, in aſtronomy. 
See the article DESCENSION. | 

OBLIQUE LINE, that which, falling on 


another line, makes oblique angles with 
it, viz. one acute, and the other obtuſe, 
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oBLAT ION, a ſacrifice, or offering made 


OBLIQUITY of the ecliptic. See the ar 
. ticle ECLIPTIC. 2 


OBLIQUUS, in anatomy, oblique, a name 
given to ſeveral muſcles, particularly in 


_ oblique muſcles of the head, ſee the ar- 


alſo rotatores, are two, & larger andia 
obliquus ſuperior, and: trochlearis, the 
muſcle of the eye, has its origin near 


trochlea, of an almoit cartilagmous 


ariſes from the anterior and inner part of 
the orbit, not far from the naſal canal : 
it ſurrounds obliquely the lower part of 


but both theſe muſcles acting together, 
draw it forwards, and thus they are the 
antagoniſts of the recti, which draw: it 


backwards. 


OB L 


OBLIQUE PERCUSSION, in mechanics, 
See the article PERCUSSION, 
OBUI 


Qu PLANES, in dialling, are thoſe 
which recline from the zenith, or incline 


towards the horizon. See the articles 


DIAL and PLANE, + | 
The obliquity, or quantity of this in- 
clination, or reclination, may be found 


by means of a quadrant. 
OBLIQUE SAILING,.in navigation, is when 


a ſup ſails upon ſome rhumb between 
the four cardinal points, making an ob- 
lique angle with the meridian ;'1m which 
caſe, ſhe continually changes both latitude 


and longitude. 


Oblique failing is of three kinds, . viz. 
plain-ſailiug, mercator's failing, and 
great circle-(ailing. . See the article-Na- 
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OBLIQUE , SPHERE, is where the pole is 
elevated any number of degrees lets than 


90; in which caſe, the axis of the 
world, the equator, and parallels of de- 
clination will cut the horizon obliquely. 
See the article SPHERE. 


the head, eyes, and abdomen.: For the 


ticle FRONTAL, MusCLEs. 5 
The oblique muſcles of the eye, called> 


ſmaller. The firſt, which is alſo called 
greater, upper, or trochlear , oblique 
the recti, and paſſes through a ſingular 


ſtrufture, near the large canthus of the 
eye: from thence it again turns back, 
and is inſerted into the upper part of the 
eye, near its middle: hence it obliquely 
depreſſes the pupil, and in ſome degree 
draws it outwards, The obliquus minor, 
the leſſer oblique muſcle of the eye, 


the bulb, and js inſerted into its exterior 
part, near the middle. Hence it moves 
the pupil of the eye obliquely upwards; 


The oblique muſcle of the ear, called 
alſo by ſome the ſemi-circularis, is one 
of che three muſcles of the malleus, and 


18 


OBS 


is fityated in the external and boney part 
of the ductus Euſtachii ; from whence 
paſſing a little upwards, and backwards 
through the canal, it is inſerted into the 
largeſt proceſs of the malleus, and ſerves 
to relax and ſtraiten, in various degrees, 
the membrane of the tympanum. 
The oblique aſcendents are a pair of 
muſcles of the abdomen, that ariſe from 
the fifth rib to the eleventh, and termi- 
nate, by their aponeuroſes, in the ſpine 
of the ileum, the os pubis, and the linea 
alba; however, ſeveral fibres paſs thro' 
them. The oblique afcendents, are a 
pu of muſcles that ariſe from the oſſa 
ei, the os facrum, and the ſpines of the 
Joins z and are inſerted partly in the 
lower ſide of the ſpurious ribs, and 
partly in the linea alba. There 1s an 
annulus or ring in the lower part of the 
oblique deſcendents; and a perforation 
in the oblique aſcendents, ſerving for 
giving paſſage to proceſſes of the peri- 
. tonzum, and the ſpermatic veſſels in 
men, and to the ligamenta rotunda of 
the uterus in women. | 
OBLONG, in general, denotes a fignre 
that is longer than broad: ſuch is a pa- 
rallelogram, ellipſis, &c. See the article 
PAR ALLELOORAM and ELLtPSI1s. 
OBLONGATA MEDULLA, in anatomy. 
See MEDUZLA and Brain. 
OBOLUS, in antiquity, an antient athe- 
nian coin. See COIN. 

Among antient phyſicians, obolus like- 
wiſe denoted a weight, equal to ten 
ins. See the article WEIGHT. 
OBREPTITIOUS, an appellation given 
to letters patent, or other inſtruments, 


+ by concealing from him the truth. 
OBSCURA CAMERA. See CAMERA. 
OBSCURE, ſomething that is dark and re- 

flects little light, or that is not clear and 
- Intelligible. NE 

—— in this laſt ſenſe, ariſes from 
hence, that we do not conceive and ex- 

ſs things as they are, but as we 

judge them to be, ere we have fully ex- 
amined them. See the articles KN OW - 
LEDGE, LANGUAGE, WorD, Sc. 
OBSCURO, or Ciaro-oBsCURO. See 
the article CLARO-OBSCURO, 
hereby the orator implores the aſſiſtance 

of » or man. Such is that of Pa- 
linurus, En. vi. v. 363, feq. 


Per genitorem oro, per ſpem ſurgentis Iuli; 
Bripe me his, invifte, malis : &c, ; 
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obtained of a ſuperior by ſurprize; or, 


OBSECRATION, in rhetoric, a figure 


Auod te per coeli jucundum lumen & auras, 


OBS 

OBSEQUIES, the ſame with funeral ſo. 

lemnities. See the articles BVUx IA, 
FUNERAL, &c. E554 | 

OBSERVANCE, in a monaſtic ſenſe, de- 
notes a community of religions, tied to 
= perpetual obſervation of the ſame 
rule. 

OBSERVATION, among navigators, 
fignifies'the taking the ſun's, or a ſtar's 
meridian altitude, in order thereby to 
find the latitude. See LATITUDE. 

Coeleftial OBSERVATIONS. See COELES- 
TIAL, and the following article. 

OBSERVATORY, a place deſtined for ob- 
ſerving the heavenly bodies ; being, ge- 

nerally, a building eretted on ſome emi- 
nence, covered with a terrace for making 
aſtronomical obſervations. | 

The more celebrated obſervatories are, 
1. The Greenwich-obſervatory, built in 
1676, by order of Charles II. at the 
ſollicitation of Sir Jonas Moor, and Sir 

_ Chriſtopher. Wren ; and furniſhed with 
the moſt accurate inſtruments, particu- 
=P a noble ſextant of ſeven feet radius, 
with teleſcopic fights. - 

The perſon to whom the province of ob- 

ſerving was firſt committed, was Mr. ]. 

Flamſteed; a man, who, as Dr. Halley 

expreſſes it, ſeemed born for the em- 


+ ployment. For the ſpace of fourteen 


years, with unwearied pains, he watched 
the motion of the planets ; chiefly thoſe 
of the moon, as it was given fam in 
charge, that a new theory of that planet, 
exhi iting all irregularities, being found, 
the longitude might thence be deter- 
mined. | Es | 
In the year 1695, having provided him- 
ſelf with a mural arch, of ſeven feet 
diameter, well fixed in the plane of the 
meridian, he began to verify his cata- 
logue of fixed ſtars, which hitherto had 
depended altogether on the diſtances 
meaſured with the ſextant, after a new 
and very different manner; wiz. by 
taking the meridional altitudes, and the 
moments of culmination, or the right 
aſcenſion and declination. This inſtru- 
ment he was ſo pleaſed with, that he laid 
the uſe of the ſextant almoſt wholly 
aſide. Thus was the aſtronomer royal 
employed for thirty years ; in the courle 
of which time, nothing had appeared in 
public, worth ſo much expence and pre- 
-paration ; ſo that the obſerver ſeemed 
rather to have been employed for his own 
ſake, and that of a few friends, than for 
the public : though it was notorious the 
| obſervations that had been made, were 
| very 


OBS 
very numerous, and the papers ſwelled 
to à great bulk. 


This occaſioned prince George of Dan 


mark, in the year 1704, to appoint cer- 
tain members of the royal ſociety, vix. 
the honourable Francis Robarts, Sir 
Chriſtopher Wren, Sir Iſaac Newton, Dr. 
Gregory, and Dr. Arbuthnot, to inſpect 
Flamſteed's. papers, and chooſe out of 
them. ſuch as they ſhould: think fit for 
the preſs; pur g to print them at his 
own expence : but, the patron ob the 
work dying, before the impreſſion was 


half finiſhed, it lay ſtill for ſome time; 


till at length it was reſumed by order of 
Anne, and the care- of the preis 
committed to Dr. Arbuthnot, and that 
of correcting and ſupplying; the fopy, 
to. Dr. Halley : ſuch was the riſe and 
progreſs of the Hiſtoria Coleſtis ; the 
principal part whereof is the catalogue 
of the fixed ſtars, called alſo the Green- 
wich-Catalogue, The. Greenwich-Ob- 
ſervatory is — „by very accurate ob · 
ſeryations, to lie in 31 28! 30. north 
latitude. 
2. The Paris-Obſervatory, built by the 
late Louis XIV, in the Fauxbourg St. 
Jaques. a 
It is a very. fingular, but withal a very 
magnificent building: the deſign of 
monſieur Perault : it is eighty feet high, 
and at top is a terras. 
The difference in longitude between this 
and the Green wich- Obſervatory is 2 20 
welt. n 
In it is a cave, or cellar, x70 feet deſcent, 
for experiments. that are to be made far 
from the ſun, c. particularly ſuch as 
relate-to congelations, refrigerations, in- 
durations, conſervations, &c. 
3. Tycho Brahe's. Obſervatory which 
was in the little iſtand Ween, or Scarlet- 
Idland, between the coaſts. of Schonen 
and Zeland, in the Baltic. 
It was erected and furniſhed with in- 
ſtruments at his own expence, and called 
by Him Uraniburg, | 
Here he ſpent twenty. years in obſerving 
the ſtars : the reſult is his catalogue. 
Mr. Gordon, in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions, obſerves, that this was none of 


 the-fitteſt places for ſome: kind of obſer- 


vations, particularly the 1 and 
ſettings ; as lying too low, and being 


land-locked on all the points of the 


compals but three; and the land: horiaon 
excdedingly rugged and uneven. 


very maguiſiant Obſervatory, 


* 


* 
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erefted and furniſhed by the late em- 
peror of China, in his capital, at the 
interceſſion of ſome jeſuits, miſſionaries, 
chiefly father Verbieſt, whom he made 
his chief obſerver. * 
The inſtruments are exceedingly large; 
but the diviſions leſs accurate, and the 
contrivance in ſome” reſpects, leſs com- 
modious than thoſe of the Europeans: 
The chief are an armillary, zodiacal 
ſphere, of fix Paris-feet diameter; an 
equinoctial ſphere, of ſix feet diameter; 
an azimuthal horizon, fix feet diameter; 
a large quadrant, fix feet radius; 2 fex- 
tant, eight feet radius; and a celeſtial 
globe, fix feet diameter. 


OBSESSION, the being betet by an evil 


ſpirit, whick without entering the body, 
torments, and, as it wars; — t 
perſon from without ; in whick ſenſe, it 
differs from poſſeſſion, 

The marks of obſeſſion, according to 
ſome, are a being hoiſted into the air, 


and thrown violently down without be- 


ing hurt; ſpeaking languages never 
learnt, having an averſion to all acts and 
offices of religion, &. Some phyſicians 
look on all caſes of obſeſſion as natural, 
and curable by natural medicines, par- 
ticularly by purgatives and vomitives. 


OBSIDIONALIS, an epithet applied by 


the Romans to a fort of crown. See the 
article CRow N. TEES | 


OBSTRUCTION, in medicine, ſuch an 


obturation of the veſſels, as prevents the 
circulation of the fluids, whether of the 
found and vital, or of the morbid and 
peccant kind, through them; ariſin 

from an exceſs of the bulk of the fluid 
to be tranſmitted, above the capacity of 
the veſſel which ought to tranſmit ĩt. : 
Such an obſtruction, then, proceeds either 


from the narrowneſs of the veſſels, or the 


exceſſive bulk of the fluĩds to be tranſ- 
mitted through them, or a conearrence 
of both theſe circumſtances. The nar- 


| rowneſs of the veſſels is produced either 


by external compreſſion, the proper con- 
traction of the veſſels themſelves, or an 
increaſed thickneſs in their membranes. 
The bulk of the molecules: of the blood 


is increaſed by the viſcidity of the fluids, 


or by means of an error loci. 

An obſtruction may alſo proceed from 2 
narrowneſs of the veſſels in conjunction 
with a preternatural bulk of the mole- 
-cules of the fluids. e LE 


.  Theveſſels may be externally eb 
1 Pekin - Obſervatory; father Le Compte 
0 


1. By an adjacent tumour; either of the 


caneerous, 


plethoric, inflamed; purulent, ſchirrous, 


OBS 
. - cancerous, oedematous, encyſted, ſteato- 
- - matous, atheromatous, melicerous, hy- 
datidic, aneuriſmatic, varicofe, tophous, 
pĩtuitous, calculous, or callous kind. 
2. By fractures, luxations, diſtortions, 
or diſtractions of the harder parts of the 
body, compreſſing the flexible and plient 
veſſels. 3. By every cauſe which pre- 
ternaturally ſtretches and lengthens the 
veſſels, whether by a tumour, or the 
preſſure of a part when out of its na- 
tural ſituation, or by any external ſtretch- 
ing force. 4. By external compreſſing 


. cauſes, ſuch as too tight cloths, ban- | 
dages, the weight of an incumbent body 


| 2 upon one particular part, and 
ligatures. This effect may allo be pro- 
duced by motion, attrition, and em- 
bracing other bodies, for when any | 
. of the human body is moved againſt an 
hard obſtacle, the flexible veſſels are ne- 
ceſſarily compreſſed. An increaſed con- 
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-» cates the removal of the compreſſinig 


OBS 


cauſe, if poſſible. That ſpecies of ob- 


ſtruction which ariſes from an increaſe 
contraction of the fibres may be removed, 
- firſt, by ſuch medicines as correct the 
too great contraction of the fibres, veſſels, 
and viſcera ; ſecondly, and more eſpe- 
_ cially; if their virtues have immediate 


acceſs to the part affected, which advan- 


tage is principally to be obtained by 
fomentations, fumigations, baths, and 
ointments; thirdly; by ſuch remedies as 


empty the too full veſſels compoſing the 
membranes. This intention 1s anſwered 
by evacuants, in general, but eſpecially 
by laxative; diluting, reſolvent, attenu- 
ating, deterſive, and evacuant medicines 


applied to the veſſels themſelves ; and 
fourthly, by ſuch medicines as reſoJve 
calloſities when formed. See the articles 
- CORRECTIVE, FOMENTATION, Sc. 


The unfitneſs of the fluids for paſſing 


r eee ET In 


tration, eſpecially of the ſpiral fibres, through the veſſels, which depends upon 0 
and alſo of the longitudinal, leſſens the their loſing their ſpherical figure, may 
cavities of the veſſels; and this con- be known from an inveſtigation of its ti. 
traction ariſes firſt from every cauſe which cauſes, which are for the moſt part ſub- OBS 
. Increaſes the elaſtic force of the fibres, jetted to the ſenſes. It is cured by fuch OB” 

veſſels, and viſcera; ſecondly, from thetu- . remedies as reſtore the ſpherical figure of fo 
mour and preternatural diſtention of thoſe the globules of the blood. Of this kind of 
minute veſſels, by a contexture of which are all thoſe things which increaſe the ea 
the ſides of the larger veſſels are formed ;- - motion of the fluids through the veſſels th. 
„and thirdly, by a. diminution of that and viſcera ; ſuch as all ſtimulating and mi 
"cauſe which dilates the veſſels whether corroborating medicines, as alſo briſk be 
tor inſtance inanition, or a languid ftate motion. See CORROBORATIVES, Ce. T 

of the veſſels. See TUMOUR, Go. As the concretion and inſpiſſation of the int 

The thickneſs of the membranes of the fluids ariſe from different cauſes, ſo it is 
veſſels is increaſed firſt by every tumour requires different methods of treatment, an 

happening in thoſe. veſſels, by the.union and different medicines according to the 1c] 
and contexture of which the membranes various conditions of the patient. And the 

are formed; and ſecondly, by calluſes, this diverſity of cauſes, when inveſtigat- toy 
either of a cartilaginous, membranous; or ed, will diſcover the moſt proper medi- the 
dony nature, formed there. cdines, and the beſt method of uſing them. con 
be effects of an obſtruction are various, In general, the coficretion of humours is the 
according to the diverſity of the obſtruct- removed firſt by the reciprocal motion of the 
ed veſſel, and obſtructing matter. In the veſſels; ſecondly, by dilution ; third- unc 
the ſanguiferous arterial veſſels, an in- ly, by an attenuating fluid conveyed to of 
flammation of the firſt kind happens; Yee 6 maſs of blood mixed with it, and OBT 

in the dilated ee, arterial veſſels, circulating along with it; and fourthly, opp 

an inflammmation of the ſecond kind; in by removing the coagulating cauſe. See ſay 
mme larger lymphatic veſſels, an cedema; the article DiLuEnTs, &c. : Sc. 
in the ſmaller, pains without any ap- The reciprocal motion of the veſſels is WM OBVE 
parent tumour; but in the pinguiferous, procured firſt by ſuch remedies as di- ſign 
oſſeous, medullary, and biliary veſſels, miniſn the diſtending cauſes, ſuch as ſpiri 

- other diſorders ariſe from an obſtruction. veneſection; ſecondly, by ſuch medicines tithe 

See INTLAMMA Trion, Sc. :: , as corroborate the veſfels; thirdly, by the 
When the different kinds of obſtructions friction and muſcular motion. See the OBUL 

are diſtin Aly known, it is no difficult article FRI CTI. di 
matter to find a cure adapted to 4 The cauſe: wich lates the fluids, the [ 
For hat, ſpecies. of obſtruction which is removed by the influence of ſtrongly tube 
Wy attracting remedies,” but When the fluids pery! 


axiſes from external compreſſion indi- 


N * U ys * 


pPropelled 


OBSTRUENT>. 
— OBTURATOR, in anatomy, a name 


the  obturator externus. . 
muſcles ſhut up the foramen or aperture 
between the os pubis and the hip-bone. 


the outlide. 


o B U 


1 pelled into improper places become 


incapable of circulating, and by that 


means generate obſtructions, many and 
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patulous ſegments. The fruit is a round- 
iſh compreſſed ventricoſe capſule ; formed 


of two valves, and containing . ſeveral 


violent diſorders are produced: for which ſeeds, in form of a fine powder. 


reaſon the ſource and cauſe from which 
they 3 ought to be carefully at- 
tended to. The cure is obtained, firſt 


by repelling the impacted matter with a 


retrograde motion into larger veſſels; 
ſecondly, by reſolving it ; thirdly, b 

relaxing the veſſels; and fourthly, by 
eee See Sur PU RATIO, Sc. 
The impacted motion is repelled with a 
retrograde motion, firſt by evacuatin 

the fluid which acts upon the 1 
matter by a liberal and ſudden veneſection, 


by which means the obſtructing matter 
is forced back by the effort of the con- 


tracted veſſel; and ſecondly, by friction 

formed from the extremities of the 
aſes of the veſſels. See the article 
EvacuaNnTs, Se. 


OBSTRUCTION of the beewels, OBSTRUC- 


TIO ALVI, in medicine, 
ticle COSTIVENESS. 
See DEOBSTRUENTS. 


See the ar- 


for the two muſcles of the thigh, one 
of which is the marſupialis, and is 
called obturator internus; and the other 
Theſe two 


The obturator internus comes from the 
nternal circumference of the hole that 


is between the iſchium and the os pubis; 


and paſſing through the ſinuoſity of the 
iſchium, it is inſerted into the dent of 
the great trochanter. Its tendon lies be- 
tween the gemini : it turns the thigh to 
The obturator externus 
comes from the external circumference of 
the ſame hole as the former ; it embraces 


the neck of the thigh-bone, and paſſes 


under the quadratus to the ſmall cavity 
of the great trochanter. 


OBTUSE, ſignifies blunt, dull, &c. in 


oppoſition to acute, ſharp, Sc. thus we 
ſay obtuſe angle, obtuſe angled triangle, 
Sc. See the article ANGLE, &c. 


OBVENTIONS, in antient law-books, 
: ſignify the produce' of a | benefice, or 


ſpiritual living, including oblations, 
tithes, rents, and other revenues. See 
the article OBLATIOx, Sc. 


OBULARIA, in botany, a genus of the 


diahnamia- angoiſpermia clais of plants, 
the corolla 0 Net is monapetalous, the 
tube is campanulated, ventcicoſe and 
pervious, the limb 5s divided into favs 


boundary 
it falls into the frozen ocean, after it has 
run a courſe of above two thouſand 


formed it with a different inſtrument; 
being a kind of rake, with the teach 
vhich they levelled the ground, and 


OBY, a great river of Ruſſia, which riſes 


in Kalmuck Tartary, and forms the 
between Europe and Afia, till 


miles. 


OCCASIO, in antient law-writers, de- 
notes a tribute which the lord impoſed on 


his vaſfals or tenants, on occaſion of 
war, or other exigenties. 


OCCATION, a term in the antient huf- 


bandry, by which they expreſſed what 
we do by harrowing, though they per- 


of 


broke the clods ; and with the hand 
ſtrewed the corn over this level ground. 
Then they brought on the plough and 
ploughed it in, ſo that the grain was 
ſown in furrows, as we expreſs it, and 
uſually came up as we ſee it does at this 


time with us in the ſame caſe in the lower 


parts only. After it had got a few 
eaves they went over the ground again 
with the ſame inftrument to clear away 


the weeds, and move the earth about the 


roots of the young plants. 


OCCIDENT, in geography, the weſtward' 


uarter of the horizon, or that part of 
the horizon where the ecliptic, or the ſun. 
therein, deſcends into the lower hemi- 
ſphere, in contradiſtintion to orient. 


Hence we uſe the word occidental, for 


any thing belonging to the weſt, as oc- 
cidental bezoard, occidental pearl, Sc. 


OCCIPITAL, in anatomy, a term ap- 
plied to the parts of the occiput, See 


the article OccIPUT. 


OCCIPITALES, or the Occirir At. 


MUSCLES, ariie on each fide from the 


os occipitis, where it adheres to the 


temporal- bones : they. aſcend upwards 
over the oſſa bregmatis, and join their 


aponeuroſes with the frontal ones, to 


which they ſeem to afford their fixed 
point: they, together with the frontal 


(es, cover the head as it were with 


a helmet, or cap, and they aſſiſt their 
actions. Morgagni has obſerved, that 
theſe occipital muſeles are ſometimes 


intirely wanting, and at, others, when 
not abſolutely de 


ficient, that they are 
ſo thin that it is ſcarce poſſible to 


ſee them ſometimes alſo they are 


larger tha vſual, and are divided as 
TS 3 


A 


f 


Occ 


| It were each into two. It has bcen from 
an ex3mination of them in ſome ſubject, 
in which they were of this kind, that 


Sanctorius makes two occipital muſcles 


of each fide, 


-OCCIPITIS cs, the occirirAL BONE, 


in anatomy, the fourth bone of the 

cranium, ſo called fron its ſituation in 
the occiput, or back part of the ſkull. 
See the article SKULL. 


Its figure reſembles a lczenge, irregular- 


ly notched, or indented ; being convex 
on the outſide, and concave within. It 
is very thick, and has a protuberance 
about the middle of its convex fide : it 
has alſo three apophyſes, two of which 
are condyloide, ſerving for its articula- 
tion with the upper vertebra of the neck, 
whereby the whole head 1s ſupported. 


- OCCULT, ſomething ſecret, hidden, or 


inviſible. The occult ſciences, are 
magic, necromancy, cabbala, &c. 
OCCULT, in geometry, is uſed.for a line 
that is ſcarce perceivable, drawn with the 
point of the compaſſes, or a leaden 
encil. Theſe lines are uſed in ſeveral 
operations, as the raiſing of plans, de- 
ſigns of building, pieces of perſpective, 
Sc. They are to be effaced when the 
work is finiſhed, 


. OCCULTATION, in aſtronomy, the 


time a ſtar or planet is hid from our 
ſight, ly the interpoſition of the body of 
the moon, or of ſome other planet. Se 
the article ECLIPSE. 
Circle of perpetual OCCULTATION, is 2 
parallel in an oblique ſphere, as far 
diſtant from the depreſſed pole, as the 
elevated pole is from the horizon. See 
the article HORIZON, | 
All the ſtars between this parallel and 
the depreſſed pole, never riſe, but lie 
conſtantly hid under the horizon of the 


lace. | 
OCCUPANT, in law, the perſon that firſt 


ſeizes, or gets poſſeſſion of a thing; 
and this by law muſt be of what has a 
natural exiſtence, as of land, &c. A 
perſon cannot be an occupant of a void 
poſſeſſion. Where the tenant, for the 
term of another's life, dies, the celui qui 
Vie being alive, or in caſe a tenant for 
his own life, grants over his eſta - to 
another, and the grantee dies hefore 
bim, there ſhall be an occupant, unleſs 


the grant be made allo to the grantee's 


heirs during the term, &c. By ſtatute : it 
is ordained, that an eſtate, pur autre 
vie, may be deviſed by will; and if no 


deviſe thereof is made, whereby the 
ED | = 5 . 'S, 
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heir becomes ſpecial occupant, it ſhall 
be aſſets in his hands to pay debts, &c. 
or for want of ſuch heir, it is to go to 
the executors, or adminiſtrators of the 
perſon who had the eſtate. 

OCCUPATION, in a legal ſenſe, is taken 
ſor uſe or tenor, as in deeds it is fre- 
quently ſaid, that ſuch lands are or lately 
were in the tenure or o cupation of ſuch 
a perſon. This is likewiſe uſed for a 
trade, or myſtery. & 

OccuPATION, or OCCUPANCY, in the 

civil law, denotes the poſſeſſion of ſuch 
things as at preſent properly belong to 
no private perſon ; but are capable of 
being made fo, as by ſeizing or taking 
of ſpoils in war, by catching things wild 
by nature, as birds and beaſts of game, 

Sc. or by finding things before undiſ- 
covered, or loſt by their proper owners. 

CCCUPAYVIT, in law, a writ which 
iſſues for a perſon that is ejected out of 
an eſtate of inheritance in time of war. 

OCCUPIERS of waLLING, a term in 
the ſalt-works for the perſons who are 
the ſworn officers that allot, in particular 
places, what quantity of ſalt is to be 
made, that the markets may not be 
overſtocked, and ſee that all is carried 
fairly and equally between the lord and 
the tenant. 

OCEAN, in geography, that vaſt col- 
lection of ſalt and navigable waters, in 
which the two continents, the firſt in- 
cluding Europe, Aſia, and Africa, and 
the laſt America, are incloled like iflands. 
The ocean is diſtinguiſhed into three 

rand diviſions. 1. The Atlantic ocean, 
which divides Europe and Africa from 
America, which is generally about three 
thouſand miles wide; 2. The pacific 
ocean, or South-ſea, which divides 
America from Aua, and is general], 
about ten thouſand miles over: and, z. 
The Indian ocean, which ſeparates the 
Eaſt- Indies from Africa, which is three 
thouſand miles over. The other ſeas, 
which are called oceans, are only parts or 
branches of theſe, and uſually receive 
their names from the countries they bor- 
der upon. 

For the ſaltneſs, tides, &c. of the ocean, 
ſee the articles SEA, Tips, &c. 

OCHLOCRACY, xe, that form of 
government wherein the populace has the 
chief adminiſtration of affairs. 

OCHNA, in botany, a genus of the po/y- 
andria-monogynia clals of plants, the 
flower of which conſiſts of five roundith 
petals, and its fruit is a very Jarge, 7857 
o "XI FS * * # a cat , 
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cated, and fleſhy receptacle, containing 
on each ſide a fingle berry, with a ſingle 
oval feed. - ha 

OCHRE, ochra, in natural hiſtory, a ge- 
nus of earths, ſlightly coberent, and 
compoſed of fine, e ſoft, argilla- 
ceous particles, rough to the touch, and 
readily diffuſible in water. | 
Ochres are of various colours, as red, 
yellow, blue, brown, green, Sc. Of the 
red there are eleven ſpecies, of the yellow 
as many, of blue one, of brown two, 
of green one, and of black two. All 
which have, at one time or other, been 

_ uſed in painting. 

The earths of this kind, uſed in medi- 
cine, are only three. 1. A yellow kind, 
deſcribed by Dioſcorides under the name 
of ochra attica, and eſteemed a very va- 
luable external medicine in inflamma- 
tions and tumours, applied in form of a 
cataplaſm. 2. The deep red kind, called 
rubrica ſinopica, and ſaid to be an ex- 
celient aſtringent, and conſequently good 
in diarrhoeas, dyſenteries, and hemor- 
rhages of all kinds. 43. The ſpecies of 
ochre, called lapis armenus. See LaP1s. 

OCHRIDA, or LOCHRIDA, a town of eu- 

ropean Turky, in the province of Alba- 
nia, 110 miles weſt of Salonichi ; eaſt 
long. 219, north lat. 419. 

OCHROPVUS, the yellow-legged gallinula, 
or moor-hen, See GALLINULa. 


the article PIs uu. 

OCHSENFURT, a town of Franconia, 
in Germany, twelve miles ſouth-eaſt of 
Wurtſburg. 5 

OCIMUM, or Ocxuuu, BASIL, in bo- 
tany, a genus of the didynamia-gymno- 
ſpermia clats of plants, with a bilabiated 
cup : its flower is monopetalous and 
ringent ; and its ſeeds, which are four 

. in number, are contained in the cup, 
which cloſes for that St 


\ree Both the herb and ſeeds of baſil are uſed 
cas, in medicine, and are ſaid to be good in 
ts or diſorders of the lungs, and to promote 
elve the menſes. | 
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OCK A, a great river of Muſcovy, which 
joins the river Moſco at Kolomna. 
aan, OCK ER, or Ockà, a river of Germany, 
which, riſing in the ſouthern part of the 
m of dutchy of Brunſwie, runs north, and 
the paſſing by Wolfembuttle and Brunſwic, 
falls into the river Aller. 
OCKINGHAM, a market - town of Berk- 
ſhire, ſeven miles eaſt of Reading. 
OCRIDA. * See the article LocRIDA. 
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OCTAGON, or OcTo6G0N, in 282 


Oc ra o, in fortification, denotes a place 


OCTAHEDRON, or OcrAED RON, in 


OCHRUS, in botany, a kind of pea. See 
| OCTANDRIA, in botany, one of the 


nia, eight ſtamina, and two pittils 3 and 


OCTANT), or OcTILE, in aſtronomy, 
ale diſtant an eighth part of a circle, or 
OCTAPLA, in matters of ſacred litera- 


of eight columns, and as many different 


OCTAETERIDES, in chronology, de. 


notes a cyele of eight years, at the end 
of which three entire lunar months were 
added. 6 45 ; 
This cycle was in uſe at Athens, till 
Meton diſcovered the golden num ser. 
See the article GOLDEN, | | 


is, a figure of eight ſides and angles: 
and this, when all the ſides and angles 
are equal, is called a regular octagon. 
or one which may be inſcribed in a circle. 
If the radius of a circle circumſerib- 
ing a regular octagon be r, and the 
ſide of the octagon =y; then y= 


Er = 2r. 


that has eight baſtions, See the article 
FORTIFICATION, 


geometry, one of the five regular bodies, 
conſiſting of eight equal and equilateral 
triangles. ' See the article Solid. 
The ſquare of the fide of the octahedron 
is to the ſquare of the diameter of the 
circumſcribing ſphere, as 1 to 2. 
If the diameter of the ſphere be 2, the 
ſolidity of the octahedron infribed in it 
will be 1,33333, nearly. : 

The octahedron is two pyramids put to- 
gether at their baſes, therefore its ſolidity 
may be found by multiplying the quad- 
rangular bate of either of them, by one 
third of the perpendicular height of one 


of them, and then doubling the product. 


claſſes of plants eſtabliſhed by Linnzus, 
the eighth in order; the characters of 
which are, that all the plants compre- 
hended in it have hermaphrodite flowers, 
and eight ſtamina or male parts in each. 
See the article BOTANY. 3 
It is ſuh- divided into orders, which are 
denominated from the number of piſtils 
contained in each flower: thus the octan- 
dria- monogynia contain eight ſtamina, 
and only one piſtil; the oftandria-digy- 


* 


ſo on, trigynia, tetragynia, Se. denoting 


three, four, &c. piſtiliss 
that aſpect of two planets, wherein they 
45? from each other. See ASPECT.” 
ture, denotes a polyglot bible, conſiſting 

verſions of the ſacred text, vis. the ori- 


ginal Hebrew both in hebrew and greek 
characters, grcek verſions, Se. 
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the eiglit firſt books of the Old Teſtament. 
See the article CANON. | 


OCTAYVE, in muſic, an harmonical inter- 


val, . confilting of ſeven degrees, or leſſer 
intervals. See the article INTERVAL. 
The moſt ſimple perception that we can 
have of two ſounds, is x on of uniſons; in 
regard, the vibrations there begin and 
end together: The next to this is the 
 oRave, © where the more acute ſound 
makes preciſely two vibrations, while the 
grave or deeper one makes one; and 
herein, by conſequence, the vibrations 
of the two meet at every vibration of the 
more grave one. Hence uniſon and oftave 
paſs aimoſt for the ſame concord, : hence 
alſo the proportion of the two ſounds 
that form the octave are in numbers or in 
lines, as 1: 2; ſo that two chords or 
ſtrings of the ſame matter, thickneſs, and 


tenſion, one whereof is double the length 
of the other, produce the octave. 


The octave is called among the antient 
authors the diapaſon, becauſe containing 
all the ſimple tones and chords; all of 
which derive their ſweetneſs from it, as 


they riſe more or leſs directly out of it. 


To be juſt, it muſt contain diatonically 
ſeven degrees or intervals, and conſe - 


quently eight terms or ſounds; whence 


it is called by the name of octave. 
The oftave 8 in itſelf all the 
otlier ſimple concords, the degrees being 


the differences of thoſe concords; it is 


evident, the diviſion of the octave com- 
prehends the diviſion of all the reſt. By 


joining therefore all the ſimple concords 


to a common fundamental, we have the 
fellowing ſeries: Pee 
I 8 : 3 1 3 2 
Fun. zd l. 30 gr. ath, * leſs. 5 gr. ve. 
Again, the ſyſtem of the octave, con- 
taining all the original concords, and the 
compound concords being the ſum of the 
octave, and ſome leſſer concord; in or- 
der to have a ſeries to reach beyond an 
ectave, we muſt continue them in the 
ſame order through a ſecond octave, as 
in the firſt, and ſo on to a third and fourth 
octave. Such a ſeries is called the ſcale 
of muſic, See SCALE, 
The compoſition of octaves may be car- 
ee 2 yet three 2 four is the 
eateſt length we go in ordin rac- 
w_ The old Tales went but ny _ or 
at moſt to three octaves, which is the full 


compaſs: of an ordinary voice. When 


we lay, that the antient ſcales went but to 


two, ox at furtheſt to three octaves, we do 
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not mean that they were not allowed to 
exceed that compaſs; but that between 


the extremes of a double, or triple octave, 


were contained all the variety that was 
poſſible or needful ; for even then, an 
active muſician would take the liberty to 
ſurprize them, by running through greater 
extremes. 
Notwithſtanding the perfection of the 
octave, yet after the third, the agreement 
diminiſnes very faſt; nor do they ever 
o ſo far at one movement as from one 
extreme to the other of a double or triple 


octave; ſeldom beyond a ſingle one: nor 


is either voice or inſtrument well able to 
7 beyond. To form a fourth octave, 
if the acuter ſtring be half a foot long, 
which is but a ſmall length to render a 
clear found, the graver muſt be eight 
feet. If then we would go beyond a 
fourth octave, either the acute ſtring 
would be too ſhort, or the grave. one too 
long; not but this inconvenience is re- 
medied by a greater tenſion of each. 

The octave is not only the greateſt inter- 
val of the ſeven original concords, but 
the firſt in perfection; as it is the greateſt 
interval, all the leſſer concords are con- 
tained in it: indeed, the manner wherein 


the leſſer are found in an octave, is 
 Tomewhat extraordinary, viz. b 8 


both an harmonical and arithmetica 
mean between the extremes of the octave, 
and then both an arithmetical and har- 
monical mean between each extreme, and 
the moſt diſtant of the two means lat 
found, i. e. between the leſs extreme and 
the firſt arithmetical, and between the 
greateſt extreme and the firſt harmanical 


mean, you will have all the leſſer con- 


cords. 

Nicomachus, diſciple of Pythagoras, ſays, 
that to produce an octave, take two chords 
and firetch the one by a weight of ſix 
pounds, and the other by one of twelve ; 
the ſound of the laſt will be an octave to 
that ſtretched by the fix pound weight; 


and from thence proceeds to fix the pro- 


portion of weights to be uſed for the pro- 


_ duction of the other intervals. 


Mr. Malcolm obſerves, that any wind- 
inſtrument being over-blown, the ſound 


will rife to an octave, and no other con- 


cord, which he aſcribes to the perfection 
of the ottave, and its being next to uni- 
ſon. From the ſimple and perfect form 
of the octave ariſes this peculiar property, 
that it may be doubled and tripled, and 
ſtill be concord ; that is, the ſum of two 


or more octaves are concord; * 
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the more compound become gradually 
lets agreeable; he adds, that there is ſuch 
an agreement between its extremes, that 
whatever ſound is concord to one, is ſo 
to the other. | . 
Des Cartes, from an obſervation, of the 


ſame kind from an organ- pipe, concludes, 


that no ſound is heard, but its acute oc- 
tave ſeems ſome way or other to eccho in 
the ear. | 
The antient grecian ſyſtem had no great- 
er compaſs than a double octave, or 
fifteenth, which they called dis diapaſon. 
In thorough baſs, the octave. and its re- 


plies are marked by a. ſimple (8). In 


melody, the voice or ſound of an inſtru- 
ment may move an octave per ſalto, but 
very ſeldom two octaves, eſpecially the 
voice. In harmony, two octaves ſhould 


never follow one another, if differing in 


degree of tune per ſalto of a fifth or other 
interval; but it may be followed by any 
of the other concords, perſect or im- 
perfect. See CONCORD. | 


OCTAVE, in law, ſignifies the eighth day 


incluſive after any feaſt. ' 
OCTILE, or OCTANT. See OCTANT. 
OCTOBER, in chronology, the tenth 
month of the julian year, conſiſting of 
- thirty-one days: it obtained the name of 
October from its being the eighth month 
in the calendar of Romulus. See the ar- 
ticles MONTH and YEAR. 
OCTOGON, or OCTAGON. 
ticle OCTAGON. 
OCTOSTYLE, in the antient architec- 
ture, is the face of an edifice adorned 
with eight columns. 
The eight columns of. the octoſtyle may 
either be diſpoſed in a right line, as in 
the Pantheon, and the pſeudodiptere tem- 
ple of Vitruvius; or in a cirele, as in the 


See the ar- 


round monothere temple of Apollo Py- 


thius at Delphi, c. 
OCULUS, the EYE, in anatomy. 
article EYE. 


See the 


OcuLvus BEL1, in natural hiſtory, one of 


the ſemi pellucid gems, of a greyith- 
white colour, variegated with yeliow, 
and with a black central nucleus : it is 
of a roundiſh form, and its variegations 
very beautifully repreſent the pupil and 
iris of the eye; whence the name. 
OcuLus CAT1, See the article As TERIA. 


OcuLus LEPQRINUS, in ſurgery, the lame 


with ectropium. See ECTROPIUM. 
Ocurus MUNDI, one of the ſemi - pellucid 

gems, of a whitiſh-grey colour, without 

any Variegations, 
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OCY MUM, or Ociuux, in botany. See 
the article Ociuu x. 5 
OC ZAK OW, a port- town of european 
_Turky, the capital of Budziac J artary: 
eaſt long. 352, north lat. 466. 
ODA, in the turkiſh ſeraglio, ſignifies a 

claſs, order, or chamber. The grand ſeig- 
nior's pages are divided inte five cla 
or chambers. The fuſt, Which is the 
. loweſt in dignity, is called the great oda, 
from the great number of , perſans that 
compoſe it: theſe are the juniors, who _ 
are taught to read, write, and ſpeak the 
languages. The ſecond is called the 
little oda, where from the age of four- 
teen or fifteen years, till about twenty, 
they are trained up te arms, and the 
ſtudy of all the polite learning the Turks 
are acquainted with. The third. cham- 
ber, cailed kilar-oda, conſiſts of two 
hundred pages, which, beſides their other 
exerciſes, are under the command of the 
kilardgi-bachi, and ſerve in the pantry 
and fruitery. The fourth. conſiſts only of 
twenty four, Who are under the com- 
mand of the khazineda · bachi, and have 
charge of the treaſure: in the grand ſig- 
nior's apartment, which they never enter 
with cloaths that have pockets. The 
fifth is called kas- oda, or privy-cham- 
ber, and is compoſed of only forty pages 
who attend in the prince's chamber. 
Every night eight of theſe pages keep 
guard in the grand ſeignior's bed-chajn - 
ber, while he ſleeps: they take care that 
the light, which is conſtantly kept in the 
room, does not glare: in his eyes, leſt it 
ſhould awake him; and if they find him 
qiſturbed with troubleſome dreams, they 
cauſe him to be awaked by one of their 
agas. . 1 5 | 
ODA-BAC Hl, or OnpoBAsSSI, among the 
Turks, an officer equivalent to a ſer- 
jeant or corporal among us. The com- 
mon ſoldiers and janizaries, called olda- 
chis, after having ſerved a certain; term 
of years, are always preferred, and made 
biquelars; and from being biquelars, 
they in time become odabachis; that is, 
corporals of companies, whoſe numbers 
are not fixed ; beipg ſometimes ten, and 
ſometimes twenty. 
Their pay is fix doubles per month, and 
they are diftinguiſhed by a large felt a 
foot broad, with two large citrich-tea- 
thers. | | 
ODE, in poetry, a ſong, or a compoſition 
proper to be lung. | 


more 


— 


G DE 
more than ſongs ; but with us they are 
very different things. The antient odes 
were generally compoſed in honour of 
their gods, as many of thoſe of Pindar 
and Horace. MES | —0¹ 1150 
© "Theſe had originally but one ſtanza, or 
ſtrophe, but afterwards they were di- 


- 
1 1 


vided into three parts, the ſtrophe, the 


antiſtro and the epode. TI 
going — ret altar ſinging the praiſes 
© of the gods, called the firit entrance, 
- when they turned to the left, the ſtrophe; 
the ſecond, turning to the right, they 
- called antiftrophe, or returning; and, 


The prieſts 


. 


. - laſtly, ſtanding before the altar, they 


. ſung the remainder, which they called 
the epode. See the articles ANTISTRO- 
-. PHE, STROPHE, "Se. LY 

Heroes and triumphs were alſo ſubjefts 
for the ode; and in courſe of time love 
and entertainments were likewiſe thought 


, 


” 8 


very ſuitable to it. Here Anacreon and 


Sapho excelled, and Horace has left us 
ſome of both ſorts wrote with peculiar 
- ſweetneſs and elegance. Among the mo- 
derns, Dryden's-ode'on St, Cecilia's day, 
and Pope's on the ſame ſubject, are juſtly 
allowed to exceed every thing of the 
kind, either in this, or in any of the 
modern languages. 1 
The diſtinguiſhing character of an od 
is ſweetneſs; the poet is to ſoothe the 
minds of his readers by the variety of 
his verſe, and the delicacy of words; 
the beauty of numbers, and the liveli- 
neſs of expreſſions: for variety of num- 
ders is eſſential to the ode. At firſt, in- 
deed, the verſe of the ode was but of 
one kind, but for the ſake of pleaſure, 
and to adapt it to muſic, the poets fo va- 
ried the numbers and feet, that their 
kinds are now almoſt innumerable. One 
of the moſt conſiderable is the Pindaric, 
diſtinguiſhed by its boldneſs, and the 
rapidity of its flights. 


An ode may either be ſublime or of the 
lower ſtrain, jocoſe or ſerious, mourn- 


ful or exulting, even ſometimes fatiri- 
cal, but never epigrammatical; and, in 
ſhort, it may conſiſt of wit, but not of 
that turn which is the peculiar charac- 
teriſtic of an epigram. 

ODENSEE, the capital of Funen, one of 
the largeſt of the daniſh iſlands in the 
Baltic, ſituated -feventy-two miles weſt 
of Copenhagen. | 

ODER, a 7 which riſes in the carpa- 
thian mour:tains, on the confines of 
Hungary, runs through Sileſia and Bran- 
denburgh, and then ſeparating the eaſtern 
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OD V 

from the weſlern Pomerania, divides it- 

ſelf into ſeveral channels, and falls into 
the Baltic ſea. eee 17 2 

ODER is alſo a town of Sileſia, ſituated on 
the river of the ſame name: eaſt long. 

27 15%; nofth fat! gg (6%. 

ODERBERG, a town in the dutchy of Si- 

leſta, in Bohemia, ſituated on the river 
| Over p eaſt long. 17% 45!, north lat. 
1 5 

ODERNHEIM,” à town of Germany, in 
the 1 of the Rhine, fifteen miles 
1 .QQ o 270577; 

ODEUM, in grecian — a muſic- 
theatre, built by Pericles, the inſide of 

which was filled with ſeats and ranges 
of pillars, and on the outſide the roof 
deſcended ſhelving downwards from a 
int in the center, with many bendings, 
in imitation of the king of Perſia's pa- 
villion. Here the muſical prizes were 
contended for, and here alſo, according 
to Ariſtophanes, was a tribunal. © * 

ODIHAM, a market-town of Hampſhire, 
twenty miles ' north-eaſt of Wincheſter. 

ODIO ET ArIA, a writ antiently directed 
to the ſheriff, to enquire whether a per- 
ſon committed to priſon on ſuſpicion of 
murder, was juſtly committed, or whe- 
ther it was done through malice; and if 
this laſt appeared to be the caſe, there 
_—_— another writ to the ſheriff to bail 

im. | 

ODONTALGIA, the TO0OTH-ACH, in 
medicine. See the article TOOTH-ACH. 

ODONTITIS, EYE-BKIGHT, in botany. 
See the article EUuPHR ASIA. 

ODONTOIDE, in anatomy, an appella- 
tion given to a proceſs of the ſecond ver- 
tebra of the neck, from its reſemblance 
to a tooth. See VERTEBRAE. 

ODOR, or ODOUR.. See SMELL. 

ODOROUS, or ODORIFEROVUS, appella- 
tions given to whatever ſmells ſtrongly, 
whether they be fetid or agreeable ; but 
chiefly to things whoſe ſmell is briſk, and 
agreeable. 

ODYSSEE, odureeias, a celebrated epic 
poem of Homer, wherein are related the 
adventures of Ulyſſes, in his return from 
the ſiege of Troy. See the articles EPIC 
and ILIAD. +59 Light 

The moral of the odyſſee is, that a per- 
ſon's abſence from home, ſo that he can- 
not have an eye to his affairs, occaſions 
rom dilorders 3 and, accordingly, the 

ero's abſence is the principal and moſt 
eſſential ad ion of the whole poem. This 
poem, adds Boſſu, is better calculated 
tor the people than the iliad, where the 
ſubjects 


OED 


fault; whereas the meaneſt people are as 


liable to ruin their eſtates and families 
by negligence, as the greateſt princes; 


and, conſequently, have as much need 


OECONO 


of Homer's lectures, and are as capable 
of profiting by them, as kings themſelves. 

MICs, the art of managing the 
affairs of a family, or community; and 
hence the perſon who takes care of the 
revenues . and other affairs of churches, 
monaſteries, and the like, is termed oeco- 


nomus. | 2. 
OECONOMY, «xmas, denotes, the pru- 


dent conduct, or diſcreet. and frugal ma- 


nagement, whether of a man's own eſtate, 
or that of anotker. 


Animal OECONOMY, comprehends the va- 


mals. 


rious operations of nature, in the gene- 
ration, nutrition, and preſervation of ani- 
See the articles GENERATION, 


NUTRITION, Sc. 


The doctrine of the animal ceconomy is 
nearly connected with phyſiology, which 
explains the ſeveral parts of the human 
body, their ſtructure, uſe, &c. 


OECUMENICAL, ſignifies the ſame with 


general, or univerſal ; as oecumenical 


council, biſhop, Sc. See COUNC1L and 
BISHOP. 


OEDEMA, or PHLEGMATIC TUMOUR, 


in medicine and ſurgery, a ſort of tumour 


attended with paleneſs and cold, yielding 


dropſy. 


little reſiſtance, retaining the print of 
the finger when preſſed with it, and ac- 
companied with little or no pain. See the 
article TUMOUR. 

This tumour obtains no. certain fituation 
in any particular part of the body, ſince 
the head, eye-lids, hands, ſometimes 
part, ſometimes the whole body, is afflict- 
ed with it. When the lalt mentioned is 
the caſe, the patient is ſaid to be troubled 
with a cachexy, leucophlegmatia, or 
| See the article CACHEXY, Cc. 
But if any part of the body is more ſub-. 
je& to this diſorder than another, it is 
certainly the feet, which are at that time 


called ſwelled. or oedematous feet. We 


ſhall treat diſtinctly of them in this place, 
that it may appear what is the true nature 
and rational method of phlegmatic tu- 
mours in whatever part of the body they 


_ ſhall be found. 


The proximate cauſe of an oedema, ſays 
Heiſter, is doubtleſs to be found in the 
too great ſeroſity or viſcidity of the blood, 


winch ſtagnates in the very minuteſt ve- 


ſicles of the fat, or tunica celluloſa, and 


— 


vitiated ſtate of the blood chiefly ariſes in 
men who are either of a cold and phleg- 
matic habit of body, or are advanced in 
years. 
weather, or in the winter, when the in- 
cle 
or 


: 


OED 


[ 2255 ] 
_ Gabje&s ſuffer rather from the bad con - by this means ſtretches out the ſkin, with 
duct of their princes, than by their own 


which it is immediately covered. This 


It chiefly falls upon them in cold 

of the ſeaſon heightens the diſ- 
der of nature. Another cauſe of this 
diſorder is an irregularity in diet, by 


over. eating or drinking, and by the con- 


ſtant uſe of crude, cold, and hard meats. 


ſometimes to ob 
ſtrual diſcharge in women, or to a com- 


* 


m or agues conduce very 
much to this diſorder, eſpecially if the 
patient indulges himſelf in an intempe- 
rate uſe of cooling liquors, while the fit 


is upon him, and his thirſt urgent: the 


diſeaſe. frequently owes -its riſe to too 
plentiful a diſcharge of blood from a 
wound, the noſe, or any other way; and 
jons of the men- 


preſſion of the vena cava by- the weight 
of the fœtus in women far gone with 
child; or by any ſcirrhous body in the 
abdomen, which greatly hinders the re- 
turn of the blood from the lower limbs ; 
or to too ſedentary a way of life; or too 

reat an indulgence in lying in bed; or, 
aſtly, to a phthiſis and difficulty of breath- 
ing; or to any diſorder or fatigue of 


body, which difturbs or deſtroys the na- 


tural force of the heart in maintaining 


the circulation with due vigaur. 


From what has been ſaid it plainly ap- 
ears by what ſigns an oedema manifeits 
itſelf : therefore this obſervation alone 
remains to be added, that the harder the 
tumour is, and the longer the pitting 
which 1s made by the 'finger remains vi- 
ſible, the ſtagnating fluid is in ſuch pro- 
portion thicker, and more tenacious. ' 
The method of treating oedematous tu- 
mours is very different, according to the 
different cauſes to which they owe their 


riſe : therefore we are firſt to make dili- 


gent ſearch after the genuine cauſe of the 
diſorder, before we attempt its cure. 


The external method of treating theſe' 


tumours in the legs and feet, is uſually to 
have recourſe to frequent trictions with 
warm cloths, to be repeated evening and 
morning till the parts grow red and hot; 
then the limbs are to be diligently pre- 
ſerved from the injuries of the cold air, 
by wearing ſtockings made of ſome warm 


fur, and at night keeping hot bricks 


about the legs and feet. After this there 
is a proper bandage to be applied, which 
is to aſcend gradually from the feet up 


do 


O EN 
to the knees. The firſt ſtep towards a 
cure by internal medicines, according to 
Junker, miſt be the correcting the mu- 
cous and viſcid ſtate of the humours by 
the neutral ſalts, as tartarum vitriolatum, 
and the like ; and by gum ammonjia- 
cum, the roots of pimpernel, and woods 
of ſaſſaſraſs, guaiacum, and the like; 
with the warm aromatics, as ginger and 
the ſpices, and carminative feeds ;. the 
matter when thus attenuated is to. be eva- 
cuated by purges of a ſtrength propor- 
tioned to the conſtitution of the patient. 
After the uſe of theſe internal and the 
external medicines juſt before mention - 
ed, Heiſter thinks it proper to uſe 
ſtrengthening remedies externally ; for 
which end, the limb is to be placed over 
burning reKified ſpirits of wine, wrap- 
ping it up in cloths, in ſuch a manner 
as it may receive the fteam, This will 
- incline the ſtagnating fluids to eſcape 
through the ſkin, or render them fit to 
return into the circulation, a d at the 
ſame time reſtore the natural tone of the 
limb. See the article OBsTRUcCTION. 
OEDENbURG, or EDENBURG, a town 
of Hungary, thirty miles ſouth of Vi- 
Enna, | , # | 
OELAND, a ſwediſh iſland in the Baltic 
ſea, between the continent of Gothland, 
and the ifle of Gothland : eaft long. 162, 
north lat. between 56? and 57? 30. 
OELFELD, a town in the dutchy of 
Magdeburg and circle of Lower Saxony, 
in Germany, twenty miles eaſt of Brunſ- 
WiC. | | 
OENANTHE, WATER-DROPWORT, in 
botany, a genus of the fertandria- digy- 
ia claſs of plants, with a radiated flow- 
er; the lefler hermaphrodite ones of the 
dilc being compoſed of tive inflexo-cor- 


dated petals: the fruit is compoſed of 


two oblong feeds, convex and ſtriated 
on one ſide, and plain on the other. 

A ſpecies of this plant, called the hem- 
| lock-dropwort, with all the leaves mul- 
utfid and obtuſe, is a terrible poiſon, 

QENANTHE, in ornithology, a ſpecies of 
motacilla, with a grey back and white 
forehead, frequent in many parts of Eng- 
land, and much eſteemed at table: it is 
otherwiſe called vitiflora, the ſallow- 
finch, and wheat ear; being about the 
bigneſs of the ſparrow. See the article 
MoTACILLA. 

OENAs, a name uſed by ſome authors for 
the wood pigeon, or bluiſh columba, 
with a blackiſh ſpot on the wing. See 
the articles COLUMBA and PIGEON, 
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Laas 
OENEL AUM, in pharmacy, a mixture 


O E S 


of wine and oil, uſually of thick black 
wine and oil of roſes; ſaid to be good 
ſor anointing wounds, to prevent an in- 
flammation. See WIXE and O1L. 
OENOPT 2A, in grecian antiquity, a kind 
of cenſors at Athens, who regulated en- 


tertainments, and took care that none 


drank too much or too little. 
OENOTHERA, the PRIMROSE of VIR- 
GINIA, in botany, a genus of the oct᷑au- 
_ dria-monogyma <laſs of plants, the flower 
of which conſiſts of four obverſely cor- 
dated petals : the fruit is a cylindrical 
capſule, with four low angles, being 
formed of four valves, and containing 
four cells, with numerous angulated 
ſeeds. 
OESEL, an iſland at the entrance of the 
bay of Livonia, in the Baltic ſea ; fitu- 
ated in 22“ of eaſt longitude, and 58* of 
north latitude, . 
OESOPHAGUS, in anatomy, the gula, 
or ou is a membranaceous canal, 
reaching from the fauces to the ſtomach, 
and conveying into it the food taken in 


at the mouth. Its figure is ſomewhat 


like that of a funnel, and its upper part 
is called by anatomiſts the pharynx, 
Its fituation is almoſt exactly behind the 
aſpera arteria, and Jongitudinally with 
the vertebræ of the neck and back; but 
when it enters the cavity of the thorax, 
it turns a little to the right, on account 
of the aorta, Its ſubſtance is compoſed 
of five coats, of which the firſt is mem - 
branaceous, and is continuous with the 
pleura in the thorax. The ſecond is 
robuſt and muſcular ; and, in the hu- 
man body, is compoſed of a double ſtra- 
tum of fibres; thoſe of one ſeries longi- 
tudinal, and thoſe of the other circular. 
The third coat is cellular, much like 
that of the inteſtines. The fourth is 


nervous, and diviſible into a number of 


other lamellz, and furniſhed with a mul- 
titude of glands. and veffels : hence it is 
divided by Verheyen into two, under the 
names of a vaſculous and glandulous 
coat: this is continuous with the inte- 
rior membrane of the mouth and fto- 
mach. The fifth is villoſe, and is called 
cruſta villoſa : this is always covered 

with a mucous liquor, | 
The muſcles of the pharynx ſerve to 
open and ſhut the oeſophagus. See the 

article PHARYNX. | | 
The arteries of the oeſophagus are from 
the carotids, the aorta, the intercoſtals, 
and the cceliac, The veins are from the 
jugulars, 


* 
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jugulars, the azygo 


OFF 
vein of the ſtomac ; and the perves from 


the par vagum. There are alſo certain 
excretory dudts, called ductus excretarii 


nove Vercelloni, which ariſe from the 


glapds, and convey a ſaltiſh liquor into 
the eſophagus and ftamach. The glands, 
from which theſe have their origin, are 
of three kinds: 1. The gaſtric glands, 
which are conglomerate, and are ſituat- 


ed near the left arifice of the ſtomach. 2. 


The dorſal ones, which are ſituated near 
the fifth vertebra of the thorax. And, 
3. The bronchial, tracheal, and 0 8 
oide. The uſe of the œſaphagus is for 
deglutition, and a commixtion of the 
liquid ſerving for digeſtion, 


OESTRUM wvENER1s, in anatomy, a 


name by which tame call the clitoris. 
See the article CLI T ORISͤ. 


OESTRUS, in zoology, a genus of two-- 
0 


winged flies, the mouth which is a 
ſimple fiſſure, without either teeth or pro- 


boſcis. 


To this genus belong the breeze or gad- 
fly, the grey trumpet- fly, Sc. diſtin- 
guiſhed by the different variegations of 
their colours. 5 


OE TIN, the capital of the county of the 


ſame name, in the circle of Swabia, in 
Germany: eaſt long. 1035, and north 
lat. 497. | 


OFFENBURG, a free imperial city of the 


( 2257 } 
and the coronary. 


circle of Swabia, in Germany, ſituated . 


on the river Kintzig : eaſt long. 79 40, 
and north lat. 489 300. 


OFFICE, a particular charge or truſt, or 


a dignity attended with a public function. 
The ward 1s primarily uſed in ſpeaking 
of the offices of judicature and policy ; as 
the office of a ſecretary of ſtate, the of- 
fice of a ſheriff, of a juſtice of peace, 
Sc. See SECRETARY, Cc. 

Every ſubject is, in general, efteemedeca- 
pable of an office, excepta minor ; butif an 


office, for the execution of juſtice, be grant - 


ed to a perſon who has not the previous 
knowledge neceſſary for his executing it, 
the grant thereof 1s void : and no pe - 
ſon, though he be ever ſo well qualified, 
can have a judicial office in reverſion. 
The king cannot grant any office to the 
prejudice of another's freehold in his of- 
fice, for this is contrary to law z and 
therefore the. judges have refuſed to ad- 
mit an officer, though commanded by the 


| King's fign manual, Antient offices muſt 


be granted in the antient manner ; nor 


can a new office be erected, or an old one 


be entit'ed to new fees, without an act of 


OFFICE alſo ſignifies a place or 


OFF 
rliament. It is enacted, that no offi» 
6 or miniſter of the king, ſhall oo 
his place or office on account of any gift, 
favour, ar affection; and if the officers 
of juſtice, or thoſe belonging to he trea- 
ſury, Sc. ſhall fell any of the offices in 
their gift, or take any money, profit, or 
reward for them, they ſhall ſorjeit their 
eſtates therein ; and the perſon ſo buyin 
is rendered incapable of enjoying lik of. 
fice : but this does not extend to the two 
chief juſtices, or to the judges of the aſ- 
ſize, who may grant offices as before the 
act, 5 & 6 Edw. VI. c. 16. It is ob- 
ſerved, that ſeveral offices were never in» 
tended for the uſe of one perſon; but 
offices of truſt are to be perſonally execut · 
ed, and cannot be aſſigned to others. A 
public office by non-uſer hecomes forfeit - 
ed: but it is not ſo in the cafe of a priyate 
office, unleſs ſome ſpecial damage be xe- 
ceived. 
s alſo ig apartment 
appointed for officers to attend in, in order 
to diſcharge their reſpective duties and em · 


ployments: as the ſecretary's office, office 


of ordnance, exciſe office, fignet- office, 
e pipe · office, ſix · clerks. office, 
c. for the reſpective duties of each, ſee 


the articles SECRETARY, ORDNANCE, 


EXCISE, Sc. ; 


OFFICE, in architecture, denotes all the 
apartments appointed for the neceſſary oc - 
caſions of a palace or great houſe, as kit- | 


chens, pantries, confectionaries, &c. 


OFFICE, in the canon-law, is uſed for a 
benefice that has no juriſdiction annex - 


ed to it. | 
It is alfo uſed for divine ſervice celebrat- 
ed in public: and in the romiſh church it 


is applied to a particular prayer prefered 


in honour of ſome ſaint : thus, when any 
ſaint is canonized, a particular office 18 
at the ſame time aſſigned him, out of the 
common office of the confeſſors, the vir- 
gin, or the like. We my the office of 
the Holy Spirit, of the 


dead, Sc. 


OFFICE-FOUND, in common law, is uſ- 


ed for an inquiſition made to the king's 
uſe, of any thing found, by virtue of 
his office who makes inquiſition: hence, 
to traverſe an office, is to traverſe an 
inquiſition taken of office before an 
eſcheator; and to return an office, is 
to return that which was found by wr- 
tue of the office. | - 


By the common law, the king is not in 


poſſeſſion of lands that are forfeited for 


13 1 treaſon, 


irgin, of the 
paſſion, of the holy ſacrament, of the 
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 =trexſon, during the offender's life, with- 
cout an office- found thereon ; but the land, 

whereof a perſon attainted of high trea- 
ſon dies ſeized in fee, is actually veſted 
iz the king, though there be no office; 
| for the blood being corrupted, the land 
cannot go by deſcent. 
OFFICER, a perſon poſſeſſed of a poſt or 
office. See the preceding article. 

The great officers of the crown, or ſtate, 

Are the lord high ſteward, the lord high 
__ chancellor, the lord high treaſurer, the 
lord preſident of the. council, the lord 
| prey: ſeal, theJord chamberlain, the lord 

high conſtable, the earl marſhal; each 
of which fee under its proper article. 
CommiYſſion-OFF1CERS, are thole appointed 


by the king's commiſſion : ſuch are all 


from the general to the corret incluſive, 
- who are thus denominated in contradil- 
tinction to wartant-officers, who are ap- 
pointed by the colonel's or captain's war- 
rant, as quarter-maſters, ſerjeants, cor - 
porals, and even chaplains and ſurgeons. 
Field OrrickRs are ſuch as command a 
Whole regiment, as the colonel, lieute- 
' nant-colonel, and major. 
Flag-OFFiCERs, See FLAG-OFFICERS, 
and ADMIRALS. | 
General-OFFICERS are thoſe whoſe com- 
mand is not limited to a fingle company, 
- troop, or regiment ; but extends to a 
body of forces, compoſed of ſeveral regi- 
ments: ſuch are the general, lieutenant- 
general, major-generals, and brigadiers. 
OFFICERS of the houſhold. See the article 
HovusnoLD. Od 
OFFICERS of juſtice, are thoſe entruſted 
with the adminiſtration of juttice. 
Orrictrs of the mint. See MINT. 
Municipal OFFictERs. See MuNIC1PaAL. 
OFFICERS of police, are thoſe in whom the 
government and direction of the affair of 
a community are inveſted, as mayors, 
aldermen, ſheriffs, &c. | 
Reformed OrricERs, See REFORMADO. 
RH OrFicFRrs are thoſe who adminitter 
© juſtice in the king's name, as the judges, 
Sc. See the article JUDGE. 
Sca-OFFICERS, or OFFICERS of the ma- 
Tine, are thoſe who command ſhips of 
war, See the article Navy. 
Sjof-OFFICERS are ſuch as; in the king's 
prefence, bear a white ſtaff, or wand; 
and at other times, on their going abroad, 
have it carried before them by a footman 
bare headed: fuch are the lord ſteward 
lord chamberlain, lord treaſurer, &c. 
The white ſtaff is taken for a commiſſion, 


7 


and at the king's death each of thete of- 
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ficers breaks his ſtaff over the hearſe made 
for the king's body, and by this means 

lays down his commiſſion, and diſcharges 
all his inferior officers. 

Subaltern OFFICERS are all who adminiſter 
juſtice in the name of ſubjects; as thoſe 
who act under the earl marſhal, admiral, 

Sc. In the army, the ſubaltern officers 
are the lieutenants, cornets, enfigns, ſer- 
jeants, and corporals. 

OFFICIAL, in the canon-law, an eccleſi- 
aſtical judge, appointed by a biſhop, chap. * 
ter, abbot, &c. with charge of >; 4 
juriſdiction of the dioceſe, Of theſe there 
are two kinds; the one is as it were, the 
vicar- general of the dioceſe, and is call- 
ed by the canoniſts officialis principalis, 
and in our ſtatute-law, the biſhop's chan · 

| cellor. There is no appeal from his court 
to the biſhop, his being eſteemed the bi- 
ſhop's court. See BiSHOP's COURT, 
The other, called officialis foraneus, is 
appointed by the biſhop, when the dio- 
ceſe is very large: he has but a limited 
juriſdiction, and has a certain extent of 
territory aſſigned him, wherein he reſides. 
See the article COMMISSARY. 

OFFICIAL is alſo a deputy appointed by an 
archdeacon, as his aſſiſtant, who ſits 
as judge in the archdeacon's court. 

OFFICINAL, in pharmacy, an appella- 
tion given to ſuch medicines, whether 

ſimple or compound, as arerequired to be 
conſtantly kept in the apothecaries ſhops, 
See the tie MEDICINE. 


OFFICIO, or SUSPENSION AB OFFICIO, 


See the article SUSPENSION. 
OFFIDA, a town of Italy, ſubje to the 
pope, twenty-ſix miles ſouth of Loretto. 
OFFING, or OFFIN, in the ſea-language, 
that part of the ſea a good diſtance from 
ſhore, where there it deep water, and no 
need of a pilot to condu the ſhip: thus, 
if a ſhip from ſhore be ſeen ſailing out to 
ſeaward, they ſay, ſhe ſtands for the off- 
ing; and if a ſhip, having the ſhore near 
her, have another a good way without 
her, or towards the fea, they ſay, that 
ſhip is in the offing. | 
OFF-SETS, in gardening, are the young 
ſhoots, that ſpring fromthe roots of plants; 
which being carcſully ſeparated, and 
planted in a proper ſoil, ſerve to propa- 
gate the ſpecies. | 
OrF-SETS, in ſurveying, are .perpendicu- 
lars let fall, and nth from the ſta- 
tionary lines to the hedge, fence, or ex- 
tremity of an encloſure, See the article 
SURVEYING. 


OGEE, 


QiFL 
OGEE, or O. G. in architecture, a mould- 
ing, conſiſting of two members, the one 
concave, and the other convex,; or, of 
a round and a hollow, like an 8. See 
MoULDING and CYMATIUM.. 
OGIVE, in architecture, an arch, or 
branch of a gothic vault; which, inſtead 
of being circular, paſſes diagonally from 
one angle to another, and forms a croſs 
with the other arches, See the articles 
 ARcn, VavuLrT, &c. | 
The middle, where the ogives croſs each 
other, is called the key; being cut in 
form of a roſe, or a cul de lampe. 
The members or mouldings of the ogives 


are called nerves, branches, or reins ; 


and the arches which ſeparate the ogives, 
double arches. | 
OGLIO, a river which riſes in the Alps, 
in the county of Trent, and, after run- 
ning ſouthward, thro' the lake Iſco and 
dutchy of Mantua, falls into the Po, a 
little weſt of Borgoforte. 
OcL10, or OL10, in cookery. See the ar- 
ticle OL10. | 
OHIO, a large river of north America, 
which, taking its riſe in the mountains 
of Penſylvania, runs ſouth-weſt 3 and, 
after receiving many conſiderable bran - 
ches, falls into the Meſlaſſippi. _ . .. 
OHNSPACH, or ANsPACH. See the ar- 
ticle Ax s PAH. 
OIL, aleum, in natural hiſtory, an unctuous 
inflammable ſubſtance, drawn from ſeveral 
natural bodies, as animal and vegetable 
ſubſtances. | 
Animal oils are their fats, which are ori- 
ances yie 
volatile ſalts, in diſtillation, | 
Vegetable oils are obtained by expreſſion, 
inſuſion, and diſtillation. | 
The oils by expreſſion are obtained from 
the ſeed, leaves, fruit, and bark of plants ; 
thus, the ſeed of muſtard, and of the ſun- 
flower, almonds, nuts, beech-malt, &c. 


afford a copious oil by expreſhon ; and 


the leaves of roſemary, mint, rue, worm- 
wood, thyme, ſage, Sc. the berries of 
juniper, olives, indian cloves, nutmeg, 
mace, &c. the barks of cinnamon, ſaſſa- 
fras, and clove, yield a conſiderable pro- 
pontion of eſſential oil by diſtillation. 

he method of procuring oils by expreſ- 
ſion is very ſimple: thus, if either ſweet 
or bitter almonds, that are freſh, be 
pounded in a mortar, the oil may be 
torced out with a preſs, not heated: and 
in the ſame manner ſhould the oil be 


preſſed from linſegd and muſtard, The 
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98 vegetable oils: all animal ſub- 
Fl them, together with their 


0-11 
avoiding the uſe of heat in preparing theſe 
oils, intended for internal medicinal uſe, 
is of great importance, as heat giyes 


them a very prejudicial rancidneſs.. 


This method holds of all thoſe. ve etable 
matters that contain a copious oi in a 


looſe manner, or in certain cavities or re- 


ceptacles ; the ſides whereof being broke, 
or ſqueezed, makes them let go the dil 
they contain: and thus the zeſt or oil of 
lemon peel, orange-peel, citron-pedl, 
Sc. may be readily obtained by. preſſure, 
without the uſe of fire. But how far this 


method of obtaining oils may be applied 
to advantage, ſeems. not hitherto conſider- 


ed. It has been commonly applied to 
olives, almonds, lin ſeed, rape - ſeed, beech- 


maſt, ben nuts, walnuts, bay-berries, 
mace, nutmeg, Cc. but not that we 


know of to juniper-berries, caſhew · nuts, 
indian cloves, pine apples, and many 
other ſubſtances that might be enumerat- 
ed, both of foreign and domeſtie growth. 
It has, however, been of late ſucceſsfully 
applied to muſtard-ſeed, ſo as to extract 
a curious gold-coloured oil, leaving a 
cake behind, fit for making the common 
table-muſtard, 28 
Certain dry matters, as well as moiſt ones, 


may be made to afford oils by expreſſion, 


by grinding them into a meal, which be- 


ing {ulpended to receive the vapour of 


boiling water, will thus be moiſtened ſo 
as to afford an oil, in the ſame manner 
as almonds; and thus an oil may be 


procured from linſeed, hemp- ſeed, let- 
tuce ſeed, white poppy-ſeed, Cc. 


As to the treatment of oils, obtained by 
expreſſion, they ſhould be ſuffered to de- 
purate themſelves by ſtanding in a mo- 


_ derately cool place, to ſeparate from their 


water, and depoſite their fæces; from 


both which they ought to be carefully 
freed. Aud if they are not thus render- 


ed ſufficiently pure, they may be waſhed 
well with freſh water, then thoroughly 


ſeparated from 1t again, by the ſeparat- 


_ Ing-giaſs, whereby they will be rendered 


bright and clear, | 

The next claſs of oils are thoſe made by 
infuſion, or decoction, wherein the var - 
tues of ſome herb or flower is drawn.qut 


in the oil; as the oils of roſes, chame- 


mile, hypericum, elder, &c, However, 


. theſe require to be differently treated: 
thus, for the ſcented flowers, particularly 
roſes, inſolation does beſt ; hecauſe much 
| boiling would exhale their more fragrant 


20 but oils impregnated with green 
erbs, as thoſe. of chamæmile and elder, 
131 2 require 


| 


in he fame manner, vi. by bor ing and 
-infolation, and then ſtraining off 

or uſe. 

The fame contrivance has Rkewiſe its uſe 


by boiling and e 
animal ſubſtances; for the membranes 
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read. And, in ge- 


ke {or ois wilt bear to be boiled any 
Jonger than there remains ſome aquedus 


humility, without turning black. 


There are many compound oils prepared 


e oil 


in making eſſendes for the ſervice of the 
perfumer ; not only where eſſential oils 


cunnot be well obtarned in ſufficient quan- 
tities, but alſo where they are too dear. 
The eſſentiab oil of jeſſamine- flowers, 


honey ſuch hes, ſweet - briar, damafſk-roſes, 


- Uilties of che valley, Sc. are either ex- 
tremely dear, or fexrce obtamable by di- 


Rillation 5 and, in fome of them, the 


- ©16rous matter is fo ſubtile, as almoſt to 
de loſt in the operation. But if theſe 
- flowers be barely inſuſed in fine oil of 
nuts, or oil of ben, drawn without heat, 


and kept in a cool place, their ſubtile 
odorous matter will thus paſs into the 


oil, and richly impregnate it with their 
— And chelk oh. 


ences may be ren- 
dered ſtill more perfect by ſtraining off the 


dil at firſt put on, and letting it ſtand 
«again, Without heat, upon freſh flowers; 


repenting the operation twice or thrice. 
Olle, or fats, may likewiſe be obtained, 
on, 'from certain 


which contain the fat, being chopped 
Fmall, and fet in a pan over the fire, be- 
come fit for the canvas-bag, and, by preſ- 
ſure, afford a large quantity of fat; as we 


fee in the art of chandlery, which thus 
extracting the oily matter, leaves a cake 


behind, commonly called graves. See 
the article CANDLE. 

As to the eſſential oils of vegetables, they 
are obtained by diſtillation, with an alem- 
bie and a large refrigeratory. Water 
muſt be added to the materials, in ſuſh- 
eient quantity, to prevent their burning; 
and they ſnould be macerated or digeſted 
in that water, a little time before diſtilla- 
tion. The oil comes over with the wa- 
ter, and either ſwims on the top, or ſinks 


to the bottom, according as it is ſpeciĩfi- 


cally heavier or lighter than water. See 
D1STILLATION and Gravity. 

This procels is applicable to the diſtillirg 
of the eſſential oils from flowers, leaves, 
barks, roots, woods, gums, and balſams, 
with a flight alteration of circumſtances, 
as by longer digeſtion, briſker diftillation, 


Sc, according to the tenacity and hard- 
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n br e. the ponderoſity bf tue 
Oc 5 ö : 


Eſſential oils may de divided into two 
claſſes, according to their different ſpeti- 
fic gravities; ſome floating upon water, 
and others readily finking to the bottom. 
Thus, the eſſential oils of cloves, cjnna- 
mon, and faffafras, readily fink}; where- 
as thoſe of lavender, marjoram, mint, 
Sc. ſwim in water: the lighteſt of theſe 
eſſential oils, is, perhaps, chat of eitron- 
peel, which even floats in ſpirit of 
wine; and the heavieſt ſeems to be oil bf 
ſaſſafras. See the article GRAviTy. 

For obtaining the full quantity of the 
more ponderous oils: from cinnamon, 
cloves, ſaſſafras, &c. it ts proper to re- 
duce the ſubjects to powder; to digeſt 
this powder for ſome days ih a warm 
place, with thrice its quantity of foft ri- 
ver-water, made very {line by the addi- 
tion of fea-falt, or ſharp with oil of vi- 
trio] ; to uſe the firained decoction, br 


| Hquor left behind in the ſtill, inſtead of 


common water, for freſh digeftion ; to 
uſe for the fame purpoſe the water of 
the fecond rutning, after being cleaved 
of its of] ; not to Uiſtil too large a quan- 
tity of theſe. ſubjects at once; to leave a 
conſiderable part of the ſtill, or about one 


fourth empty; to uſe a briſk fire, or a2 


ſtrong boiling heat, at the firſt, but to 
ſtacken it afterwards; to have a low ftill- 
head, with a proper internal ledge and 
current leading to the noſe of the worm; 
and, finally, to cohobate the water, or 
pour back the liquor of the fecond run- 
ing upon the matter in the ſtill, repeat - 
ing this once or twice. f 
The directions here laid down for ob- 
taining the ponderous oils to advantage, 
are eaſily transferred to the obtaining of 
the lighter; ſo that we need not dwell 
a y upon them, 

any of the eſſential oils being dear, it 
is a very com mon practice to adulterate 
or debaſe them ſeveral ways, fb as to 


render them cheaper both to the ſeller and 


the buyer. Theſe ſeveral ways ſeem re- 
ducible to three general kinds, each of 
which has its proper method of detection, 
VIZ. 1. With expreſſed oils, 2. With 
alcohol. And, 3. With cheaper eſſen- 
tial oils. | | 
If an effential oil be adulterated with an 
expreſſed oil, it is eaſy to diſcover the 
fraud; by adding a little ſpirit of wine to 
a few drops of the ſuſpected eſſential oil, 
and ſhaking them together; for the ſpi- 
rit will diffolre all the oil chat is eſſential, 
2 | or 
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or procured by diſtillation, and leave all 
the exp Ted 5 that was mixed with it, 
untouched. 2 
If an eſſential oil be adulterated with al- 
cohol, or rectiied ſpirĩt of wine, it may 
be done in any proportion, up to that of 


an equal quantity, without being eaſily 


diſcoverable either by the ſmell or taſte : 
the way to diſcover this fraud, is to drop 
a few drops of the oil into a glaſs of fair 
water: and if the oil be adulterated with 
ſpirit, the water will immediately turn 
milky, and, by continuing to ſhake the 

his, the whole quantity of ſpirit will be 
Sforbed by the water, and leave the oil 


— at top. | : 
Finally, if an eſſential oil be adulterated 
by a ch eſſential oil, this is com- 


monly done very artfully : the method is 


to put fir-wood, turpentine, or oil of tur- 
entine into the ſtill, along with the herbs 


to be diftifled for their oil, ſuch as roſe- 


mary, lavender, origanum, &c. and, by 
this means, the eil of turpentine diſtilled 
from theſe ingredients, comes over in great 


- quantity, and intimately blended with the 
oil of the genuine mgredient. The oils: 


thus adulterated always diſcover them- 


_ felves in time, by their own flavour be- 
ing over-powered by the turpentine-ſmell ; 


but the ready way to detect the fraud, 


is to drench a piece of rag, or paper, in 


the oil, and hold it before the fire; for 
thus the grateful flavour of the plant will 
fly off, and leave the naked turpentine- 
ſcent behind. 

The virtues of oils being the ſame with 
thoſe of the ſubſtances from whence they 
are obtained, may be learned under their 
ſeveral articles. 

As for the oils of beech, bricks, cloves, 
Sc. lee the articles BEECH, Brick, &c. 
Oil is well known to ſtop the violent ebul- 


lition of various ſubſtances : thus, if ſu- 


gar, honey, &c. be boiling, and in dan- 
ger of riſing over the ſides of the veſſel, 
the pouring in a little oil, makes it im- 


| mediately tubſide. 
Orl- Mul, one that ſerves to bruiſe or break 


the nuts, olives, and other fruits and 


gains, whoſe juice is to be drawn by ex- 
on, to make oil; the ſtructure of 


which is deſcribed under the articleOLIve. 


Oi, in commerce, makes a very conſider- 


able article. Ordinary oil of olives from 
any place, not otherwiſe rated, pays on 
importation 61. 38. 242d. the ton, 
and draws back on exportation 5 I. $s. 
more, if in a foreign bottom, $s. Pro- 


vence · oil pays, on importation, the ton, 
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211. 148. 2-42.49, and draws back on 


exportation 121. 188. Oil of hemp · ſeed 


on importation, the ton, 111. 76. 


pa 
bar i draws back on exportation rol. 178. 


6d. Pape and linſeed-off pay, on im- 
portation, the ton, 20 l. 19s. 6d. and 
draw back on exportation 191. 68. 4d. 
Other ſeed-oils, for every 208. value, 
pay on importation 3s. 10 5d. and 
draw back on exportation 38. 41 d. and 
befides, for every ton 71. 108. on im- 
pres and draw back 71. 108. on 
being exported. Sallad-oil pays on im- 


Portation, the gallon, 11708 d. and 


draws back on exportation 2 14. se- 
TE | 100 

vil, Majorca, Minorca, Apuglia, and 

Portugal-oil, pay on impartation, the ton, - 


. 61. 38. 234d. and draw back on ex- 


2 51. 88. . Train-oil, or blub- 
r of whales, and whale-fins, as alſo 
the ſkins, oil, blubber, or other produce 
whatever of ſeals, and other creatures, 


taken and caught in the Greenland ſeas, 


Davis's ſtreights, or any other parts - of 
the ſeas adjoining, are to be imported 
duty- free till December 25, 1757, and 
from thence to the end of the then next 
ſeſſion of parliament 3 and the ſame 
brought from Newfoundland, or any 
other of his majeſty's colonies, caught and 
imported in ſhips belonging to England, 
Wales, or Berwick upon Tweed, is 
alſo i d duty- free. Every ton of 
ſuch oil, taken by ſhipping belonging to 
any of his'majeſty's colonies, and import- 
ed in ſuch ſhipping, pays 118. 8.40. d 


and draws back on exportation 8 4 


10e d. Every ton of ſuch oil ta- 


ken by the ſaid ſhipping, but import - 


ed in ſhips belonging to England, Wales, 


or Berwick upon Tweed, pays 58. 
10/24. and draws back on exporta- 
tion 48. 5 78 d. If caught and im- 
ported by foreigners, it pays by the ton 
151. 16s. and draws back on exporta- 
tion 111. 108. 6d. 


OIL of the earth, oleum terre, a mineral 


fluid, of the conſiſtence of a ſyrup in win- 
ter, but in warm weather is little thicker 
than oil of olives. It is of a duſky 
black colour, my readily inflammable, 


a White but not very 
briſk or vivid flame. 


The oleum terræ is found in Sumatra, 


where it is eſteemed in paralytic diſorders, 
uſed externally as an embrocation. 


O1L of petre, or Rock-QIL. See the article 


PETROLEUM» 


OINTMENT, 


OLE 
* OINTMENT, or UNGUENT, in pharma- 
cy and ſurgery. See UNGUENT... . 
OISANS, a town of France, in the pro- 
vince of Dauphine, eighteen miles ſouth- 
eaſt of Grenoble. $5 

OKEHAM, the capital of Rutlandſhire, 
fourteen miles eaſt of Leiceſter : welt 
long. 45', and north lat. 52 40. 

OKER, or OCHRE, in natural hiſtory. 
See the article OCHRE. | 

OLDELSLO, a town in the circle of lower 
Saxony and dutchy of Holſtein, ſeven- 
teen miles weſt of Lubec : it is ſubject to 
Denmark. | | 

OLDENBURG, the capital of the county 

of the ſame name in Weſtphalia: eaſt 
longit. 7® 32, and north lat. 53* 35 

OLDENBURG is alſo a town of Germany, 

in the dutchy of Holſtein, thirty-two 

miles north of Lubec. 

OLDENDORP, a town of Germany, in 
the circle of Weſtphalia, thirty miles 
ſouth-weſt of Hanover. Dh 

OLDENLANDIA, a genus of the ?etran- 
dria-monogynia claſs of plants, the 
flower of which conſiſts of four oval pa- 
tent petals, twice as long as the 4 

and its fruit is a- Coreaceous globular 

capfule, containing two cells, with nu- 
nerous very ſmall ſeeds in each. | 

OLDENZEL, a city of the united Nether - 
lands, in the province of Overyflel : 
eaſt lon. 6 ü go, and north lat. 52 300. 

OLDESLOF, a town of Germany, in the 
dutchy of Holſtein, fifteen miles weſt of 
Lubec. e 

OL-EA, the OLIVE-TREE, in botany. See 

the article OLIVE. | 

OLE AGINOUS, ſomething that partakes 


of the nature of oil, or out of which oil 


may be expreſſed. 
OLEANDER, zerizmr, in botany. See 
the article NERIUu. 
OLECRANUM, in anatomy, the poſterior 
apophyſis of the ulna, ſerving to form 
_ the eminence of the elbow. See the ar- 
- ticles UL NA and ELBOw. | 
OLERON, an iſland of France, near the 
coaſt of Poictou, fourteen miles fouth- 
welt of Rochelle, being about fifteen miles 
long, and fix broad. 
Sea lawws of OLERON, certain laws relat- 
ing to maritime affairs, made in the time 
of Rich. I. when he was at the iſland 
Oleron. = 
Theſe laws, being accounted the moſt 
excellent ſea laws in the world, are 
recorded in the black book of the admi- 
 rlty. 
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OLERON is alſo a city of Gaſcony in 
France, thirty miles ſouth of Dax. 
OLESCO, a town of upper Volhinia, in 
Poland eaſt lon. 24*, and north lat. 500. 
OLEUM, oi. See the article OI. 
OLFACTORY NERves, the firſt pair of 
the head; ſo called from their being the 
immediate inſtruments of ſmelling. See 
the article Nerve. | 
OLIBANUM, FRANK-INCENSE, in phar 
macy, a dry reſinous ſubſtance, brought 
to us in detached pieces, or drops as it 
were, like thoſe of maſtic; but larger, 
and of a leſs pure and pellucid texture. 
It is of a pale yellowiſh-white colour, but 
with ſome mixture of a browniſh caſt in 
it. It is moderately heavy; its ſmell is 
| ſtrong, but not diſagreeable; and its 
taſte bitter, acrid, and reſinous. The 
drops of olibanum ſometimes adhere two 
or more together; and, when two ob- 
long and ſmall ones adhere to one an- 
other, fanciful writers have- called ſuch 
male frank-incenſe, from the reſemblance 
of a man's teſticles; and, when two 
larger and rounder pieces adhered, they 
likened it to a woman's breaſts, and call. 
ed it femalefrank-incenſe : and hence the 
origin of the thus teſticuloſum, and thus 
mammoſum of theſe writers. Sometimes 
four or five of theſe granules were found 
adhering to the bark of the tree; this 
was called the cluſter-frankincenſe : and 
the ſmall fragments broke 'off from the 
reſt in the carriage, were preſerved ſe- 
parate ly, and made another kind, under 
the name of manna thuris, the manna of 
frank-incenſe. How idle and ridiculous 
were ſuch diſtinctions among people, 
who knew at the ſame time, that the dru 
was the ſame under all theſe accidenta 
forms | 
Olibanum is to be chofen whitiſh, pure, 
dry, and as much approaching to pellu- 
cidity as may be. It has been known the 
moſt univerſally of any drug, perhaps, 
in the world, and that from as early times 
as thoſe of Theophraſtus and Dioſcori- 
des, who deſcribe it under the name of 
libanos, and Hippocrates alſo mentions 
it under that of libanoton. The Latins 
call it thus and tus; and the Arabians, 
rouder, conder, and hateth. 
The earlieſt accounts we have of any 
thing, tell us that frank-incenſe was in 
ule among the ſacred rites and ſacrifices ; 
and it is uſed in many different parts of 
the world at this time, to the ſame pur - 
poles. As well, however, as the hh 
5 


O LI. 


uces it is a much diſputed point 


among authors: ſome affirm it was never 


found any where but in Arabia, and 
there only in that part called Sabza, or, 
from this famous product, Arabia Thu- 
riferaz others are for bringing it from 


Ethiopia; and others from other places. 
If we are uncertain as to the place whence 


the olibanum is brought, we are much 
more as to the tree that produces it, 

Olibanum is greatly commended by ma- 
ny againſt diſorders of the head and breaſt, 
and againſt diarrhœas and dyſenteries, 


and -profluvia of the menſes, and fluor 


albus. Its doſe is from ten grains to a 
drachm. It is eſteemed by many a ſpeci - 
fic in pleuriſies, eſpecially when epi- 
demic. 

. | Externally it ĩs uſed in fumigations for diſ- 
orders of the head, and againſt catarrhs ; 
andis an ingredient in ſomeplaſters. It is 
a noble balſam in conſumptions, given in 
ſubſtance, or diſſolved with the yolk of 
an egg, into the form of an emulſion. 
There is an oil made of it per deliqui- 
um, inthe ſame manner as that of myrrh : 
this is done by putting the powder of 
it in the white of a boiled egg, in a cel- 
lar, till it runs into a liquor; this is eſ- 
teemed a great coſmetic, and deſtroyer of 
pimples in the face. Dioſcorides had his 
doubts about the internal uſe of oliba- 
num in large doſes ; he talks of its bring- 
ing on madneſs, and even death; but 
none of the other Greek writers ſay any 
thing of its ill qualities, nor do we at 
preſent know any of them. 

OLIGARCHY, a form of government, 
wherein the adminiſtration of affairs is 
lodged in the hands of a few perſons, 
See the article GOVERNMENT. | 

OLINDA, city and port-town of Brafil : 
welt long. 355, and ſouth lat. 89.- 

OLIO, or OGL10o, in cookery, denotes a 
ſavoury diſh compoledſof a great variety of 

mgredients, chiefly uſed by the Spaniards. 

OLITE, a town of Navarre, in Spain, 
twenty-five miles ſouth of Pameluna. 

OLIVA, a port-town- of Poland, in the 
province of regal Pruſſia, only ſix miles 
weſt of Dantzick. 

OLIVARIA CORPORA, in anatomy, two 
eminences of the medulla oblongata; ſo 
called from their reſembling an olive in 
ſhape. | | 

OLIVE, olea, in botany, a genus of trees 


belonging to the diandria mong yuie 
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- has been at all times acquainted with the 
drug itſelf, we are not yet well acquaint- 
ed with its hiſtory. The country which 


DELETE 
claſs of plants, with a monopetalous flower 
divided into four ſegments at the limb; 


the fruit is an unilocular drupe, of a 


ſomewhat oval ſhape, containing an ova- 
to- oblong rugoſe nut, with a kernel of 
the ſame ſhape. | 
Olives are very oily and ſmooth, and 
therefore not good for the ſtomach, be- 
ing apt to pall and relax it too much. 
The oil of olives is judiciouſly mixed 
with cataplaſms of a maturating nature: 
it is accounted heating, emollient, and 
vulnerary ; and good againſt coſtiveneſs 
and pripes. | | 
In order to obtain the olive-oil, the olives 
are firſt bruiſed in a round trough, under 
a mill - ſtone, rolling perpendicularly over 
them ; and when ſufficiently maſhed, put 
into the maye, or trough, , of an olive- 
preſs (plate CLXXXVI. fig. 5.) where 
a @ are the upright beams, or cheeks ; 
, the female, and c, the male-(crew ; 
e, the bar for turning the ſcrew 3 f, the 
board on which the ſcrew preſſes; g, a 
cubical ————— 


der the block. By turning the ſcrew, all 
the liquor is preſſed out of the maſhed 
_ olives, and is called virgin-oil ; after 
which, hot water being poured upon the 
remainder in the preſs,” a coarſer oil is 
obtained. Olive-oil keeps only about a 
year, after which it degenerates. 
OLIvE-COLOUR, a yellow mingled with 
black. See the article COLOUR. - 
OLIVENZA, a town. of Alentejo, in Por- 


tugal, ten miles ſouth of Elvas. 


OLMU TS, a city of Maravia, ſeventy- 
five miles north of Vienna. | 
OLONE, a port-town of France, thirty 
miles north-weſt of Rochelle. | 
OLSE, a town of Sileſia, ten miles north 
of Breſlaw. = = 
OLSNITZ, a town of upper Saxony, ſixty 
miles ſouth-· weſt of Dreſden. 
OLYMPIA, a port-town of the Morea, 
at preſent called Longinico : eaſt longit. 
21® 35, and north lat. 37? 400. 
OLYMPIAD, oxuwniz;, in chronology, 
the {pace or period of tour years, whereby 
the Greeks reckoned time ; for the epo- 
cha or commencement of which, ſee the 
article EPOCHA.- _. | 
OLYMPIC Gamers were folemn games, 
famous among the antient Greeks, ſo 
called from Olympian Jupiter, to whom 
they were dedicated; and by ſome ſaid to 
be firſt inſtituted by Jupiter, alter his vic- 
tory over the ſons of I itan; others aſcribe 
their inſtitutien to Hercules, not the fon 
of 


e | a block j'hb, 
the peel, a circular board, to be put un- 
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ef Alcmena, but one of much greater an- 


to Hercules the ſon of 


tiquity ; others, to Pelo 
— ; yr bo Theſe 
games were ſo conſiderable, ' that the 


Greeks made them their epocha, diſtin- 


guiſhing their years by the return of the 


mpics. See the article EPOCHA. 


3 and others, 
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The care and management of theſe games 
belonged, for the moſt part, to the Ele- 


ans, who, on that account, enjoyed their 
poſſeſſions without moleſtation, or fear of 
war or violence. They appointed a cer- 
tain number of judges, who were to take 
care, that thoſe who offered themſelves as 


- competitors, performed their preparato- 


ry exerciſes; and theſe judges, during the 


ſolemnity, ſat naked, having before them 


- a crown of victory, formed of wild - olive, 


which was preſented to whomſoever they 


OMB 
called the manilles, and are always ſe. 
cond when the red is a trump. The red 
ace, when a ww enters into the fourth 
place, and is called punto, otherwiſe it 
is only called an ace. The three princi- 
E cards are called matadores, which 

ave this privilege, that they are not ob- 
liged to attend an inferior trump when it 
leads ; but, for want of a ſmall trump, 
the perſan may renounce trumps, and 
play any other card; and when theſe are 
all in the ſame hand, the others pay three 


of the counters a-piece z and with 
theſe three for a Graduates, he may 


count as many matadores as he has cards 
in an unint 


ninterrupted ſeries of trumps; for 
all which the others are to pay one coun- 
ter a-piece. He who hath the firſt hand 


is called ombre, and has his choice of 


- adjudged it. Thoſe who were conquerors 


were called olympionices, and were load- 
ed with bonours by their countrymen. 
At theſe games, women were not allowed 


to be preſent; and if any woman was 


found to have 


© 


the river Alpheus 
during the | | wrt ſhe was to be 
thrown headlong from a rock. 
LYMPUS, the name of two mountains, 


the one in Bythinia, in the leſſer Aſia; 
und the other in the iſland of Cyprus. 
OMAN, a province or — in the 


ſouth-eaſt part of Arabia Felix. 


OMBRE, a celebrated game at cards, bor- 


generally by three. When t 


rowed from the Spaniards, and played 
by two, by three, orby five perſons, but 
play at 
this game, nine cards are dealt to each 


_ the whole ombre-pack being only 


orty, becauſe the eights, nines, and 


tens arethrown out of the pack. There 


ed 


. eldeſt, and tor every card taken in. 


and three. 


are two ſorts of counters for ſtakes, the 
eater and the leſſer ; the laſt having the 
ame proportion to the other, as a 1 


to a ſhilling: of the greater counters 


man ſtakes one for the and one of 
the leſſer ſor paſſing, for the hand when 


As 
to the order and the value of the cards, 


the ace of ſpades, called ſpadillo, is al- 


ways the higheſt trump, in whatſoever 
ſnit the trump be; the manille, er black 
duce, is the ſecond; and the baſto, 
or ace of clubs, is always the third: the 


next in order is the king, the queen, the 


knave, the ſeven, the fix, the five, four, 
Of the black there are eleven 
trumps; of the red, twelve. The leaſt 
ſmall cards of the red are always the beſt, 
and the moſt of the black; except the 
guce and red fever, both of which are 


S. 


the'game, of naming the trump, 


pla 
taking in as many and as few 


an 


E. 


cards as he pleaſes; and after him the ſe · 


cond, Je. 


But if he does not name the 
trump before he look on the cards he 
has taken in, any other may prevent 
him, by naming what trump he pleaſes. 


He that has the firſt hand, ſhould neither 


the 


take in, nor play, unleſs he has at leaſt 
three ſure tricks in his hand; for, as he 
wins the game, who wins moſt tricks, 


he that can win five of the nine, has a 


ſure game : Which is alſo the caſe if he 
wins four, and can ſo divide the tricks as 
that one perſon may win two, and the 
other three. e 

If a perſon plays without diſcarding or 
changing any cards, this is called play- 
ing ſans prendre; and if another wins 
more tricks than he, he is ſaid to win co- 
dille. The over-fights in the courſe of 
ate called beaſts. And if the 
ombre wins all the nine tricks, it is call · 
ed winning the vole. 

In ombre by five, which many, on ac- 
count of its not requiring ſo cloſe an at- 
tention, prefer to that by three, only 
eight cards a-piece are dealt; and five 
tricks muſt be won, otherwiſe the ombre 
is beaſted. Here, the perſon who under- 


takes the game, after naming the trump, 


calls a king to his aſſiſtance; upon which 
the perſon in whoſe hand the king is, 
without diſcovering himſelf, is to aſſiſt 
him as a partner, and to ſhare his fate. 
If, between both, they can make five 
tricks, the ombre wins two counters, and 
the auxiliary king only one; but when the 
counters are even, they divide them equal- 
ly. If the ombre venture the game with · 
out calling in any king, this too is __ 
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ed playing ſans prendre; in which caſe OMENTUM, or Erirodx, the cawt, 

in anatomy, a membranaceous part, uſu- 

- ally furniſhed with a large quantity of 

fat; being — under the peritonzum, 
1 


dhe other four are all againſt him, and he 


muſt win five tricks alone, or be beaſted. 
The reſt is much the ſame as by three. 
OMBRE-DE--SOLEIL, SHADGW OF THE 


SUN, in heraldry, is when the ſun is borne 
in armory, ſo as that the eyes, noſe, and 
mouth, which at other times are repre- 


; ſented, do not appear; and the colouring 
is thin, ſo that the field can appear thro' 


it. | 


OMBRIA, the antient name of a province 
of Italy, in the territory of the pope, 


now called Spoletto and Perugia. 


SMBRO, or LouskO, a town of Italy; 


and immediately above the inteſtines. 


See the article INTESTINES. | 5 


= 


* 


in the dutchy of Tuſcany, and territory of 


the Siennols, ſituated near the Tuſcan fea, 


a little ſouth of the lake of Caſtiglione, 
forty-five miles ſouth-weſt of Sienna. 


OMELE T, or AMLET, a kind of pancake 


or fricaſſee of eggs, with other ingredients, 


very uſual in Spain and France. It may 


be made as follows : the eggs bein 
beaten, are to be ſeaſoned with ſalt an 
pepper, and then fried in butter, made 


fat, 


ling hot; this done, gravy is to be 


chives and parſiey, ſhred ſmall : when 


one ſide is fried enough, it is to be turn- 


ed on the other. 


currence, that was thought to preſage 


poured on, and the whole ſtewed with . 


OMEN, a certain accident had caſual oc- 


either good or evil. There were three 


forts of omens among the antients; one 
was of things internal, or thoſe which af- 
ſected the perſons themſelves ; the ſecond, 


of things external, that only appeared to 
men, but did not make any impreſſion 


on them ; the third were ominous words. 


Of the firſt ſort were thoſe ſudden con- 
ſternations, called panic fears, that ſeized - 


upon men without any viſible cauſe, and 
were therefore imputed to the dæmons, 
. eſpecially the god Pan: of theſe pa- 


nics there is frequent mention in hiſtory, . 


The ſecond fort of omens were of ſuch 


things as appeared to men, but were not 
contained in their own bodies: of theſe - 


there were ſeveral ſorts; the beginning 


of things were thought to contain ſome- 
thing ominous ; it was thought a direful . 


omen, when any thing unuſual befel the 
temples, altars, or ſtatues of the gods: 
under the head of external omens are to 
be placed thoſe which offered themſelves 
in the way; ſuch were the meeting of an 
eunuch, a black, à bitch with whelps, a 
ſnake lying in the road, &c. Words were 


were believed to preſage accordingly, 


It is called by ſome rete, and reticulum, 
from the number of holes appearing in 


it, when raiſed, and giving it the - 


ſemblance of a net. T8 

As to its. ſituation, it uſually occu- 
pies only the upper part of the ab- 
domen; though it is ſometimes found 


# 
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extended to the lower part 1 its weight 


in a perſon not remarkably fat or lean, 
is about half a pound: its lower part is 


evidently looſe and free; but in its upper 


part it is joined, anteriorly; to the bot- 
tom of the ſtomach, the duodenum, and 


the ſpleen ; and poſteriorly to the colon 


and pancreas. 


It is com poſed of a very tender double 


membrane, forming a kind of pouch or 
N its burſa, and replete with 


« kind of ducts, with certain areolæ, or 
membranaceous ſpaces between them. Ita 
arteries come from the coeliac, and are 

numerous; its veins ariſe: chiefly 


from. the-ſplenic branch of the vena por= 


tæ; and its, nerves. are from the inter- 
coſtals and the par vagum. See the ar- 
ticles ARTERY, VEIN, SW. 
It has a very remarkable aperture, by 
which it may be conveniently diſtended 
by inflation; and there are generally 


ſome ſmall holes in it, though the large 
ones, from which it got the name. rete, 
are adventitious. 


The uſes of the omentum are, 1. By its 


. Jubricity,. to render the natural and ne- 


ceſſary motions of the inteſtines eaſy. 2. 


To cheriſh and defend the inteſtines from 
cold. 3. To aſſiſt in the formation of the 
bile, the fatty part of which is wholly W- 


ing to the veſſels of the omentum; every 
thing that returns from this part going o 


the liver. 4. To temperate the acrimo- 


2 the humours. And, probably, 5. 


o ſerve; as all the other fat of the boa 


dy, to give it nouriſhment, when it is in- 
capable of being nouriſhed any other way, 


OMERS, or Sr. OMERs;-a city of Ar- 


tois, in the french Netherlands, twenty 
miles ſouth of Dunkirk, and eighteen 
ſouth-eaſt of Calais. 


OMITTAS, or NoN.0MITTAS. See the 


article NON: OMITTAS. 1 s 
vminous, and as they were good or bad, OMLANDS, a diviſion of the province of 


3 in the United Provinces. 
13 K ONMNMEN, 


ged in certain cellules, forming 


F 
| 
| 
| 
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OMMEN, a town of the United Nether- ONANDAGOES, one of the tribes of the | 


lands, in the province of Overyſſel, fituat- 
ed on the der Vecht, ſeventeen miles 
. north-eaſt-of Deventer. i an 
OMMENBURG, or AMELBURG; a town 
of Germany, in the . of Heſſe, 
ſſmuated ſſue miles eaſt o —_— | 
OMOPHAGIA, an antient greek feſtival, 
in honour of Bacchus, ſurnamed Omo- 

- 'phagos, i. r. eater of ra fleſhy; Phis 
- Feſtival was obſerved in the ſame manner 
weich the other feſtivals of Bacchus, in 
which they counterfeited madneſs; what 
was peduliar to it, was that the worſhipers 

; uſed to eat the entrails of goats, raw and 


bloody, in imitation of the god, - who was , 


ſuppoſed to do the fame tupg. 

OMOPHORIUM, in -church-h:fory, a 

little cloak, antiently wore by the biſhops, 
over their ſhoulders. 20 


OMOPLATE, in anatomy, is uſed in ge- 


ntral for the ſhoulder, but more patticu- 


' Jarly for the two bones ſituate on the hin- 
dier part of the upper ribs, one on each 


ſice, called alſo Lapule and, ſhoulder- 


blades. See Scar UL and SHOULDER. 


Theſe bones are broad, and eſpecially in 


the middle; thick in their apophyſes, of 
22 triangular form, concave within, and 


- "convex without, and are joined to the 


clavicles. - 


OMOPLATO-HYOIDZEUS, / the fame 
Wich the caracohyoidæus. See the article 


CAkAaconrolpEUuvs. 


OMPHACIUM, in pharmacy, the juice f 
of unripe grapes: alſo a name given by 
ſome to a kind of oil, pretended to be 


drawn from olives while green and ſour: 


but others charge it as an impoſture, and 
-  alfixm that olives yield no oil at all till 


'OMPHALOCELE, in ſurgery, the ſame | 


with exomphalos. See ExX0MPHALOS. 


-OMPHALODES, in botany, the fame with 


the cynogloſſum. See CynoGcLOSSUM. 
QMPHALO-MESENTERIC, in anato- 


my. All foetulesare wrapped up in at leaſt 
two coats or membranes; molt of them 


have a third, called allantoides, or uri- 

- nary. See ALLANTo1ts and Fo rus. 
Some, As the d * cat, hare, Se. have 
a fourth, which has two blood - veſſels, 
Dix. a vein and an artery, called om- 


*phalo-meſenterics, becauſe paſſing along 


dhe ſtring to the navel, and terminating 
in the meſentery, l 0 
ONAGER, the WIL D-As Ss. See Ass. 


ONAGRA, in botany, a plant otherwiſe. 


called cenothera, Sec OENOTHERA, 


on! 


Iroquois, or Five Nations, | ſituated on 
the lake Ontario, or Frontenac, in north 
America: they are allies of Great 
Britain. | 
ONANIA, or ON Ax isM, terms which ſome 
late empirics have framed, to denote the 
crime of ſelf · pollution, mentioned in 
ſeripture to have been praftiſed by Onan, 


and puniſhed in him with death. See 


- the-article-POLLYTION. 
ONDEEE, in heraldry, the ſame with wavy. 
See the article Wavy. _ 

ONEGA-LAKE, 2 lake upwards of an 

hundred miles long, and forty broad, 

ſituated in the empire of Ruſſia, between 

619 and 639 of north lat. and 3 50 eaſt 

longitude., 20 

ONEGLIA, a port-tawn of Italy, ſeventy 

miles ſouthweſt of Genoa, ſubje& to the 

king of Sardinia eaſt long. 80 300, and 
north lat. 44. a — 

ONEIRDCRITICA, lian, the art 

of ang dreams, or predicting fu- 

ture events from dreams. See the ar- 
ticle DiVIN ATIoðx. 

Oneirocritics have eſtabliſhed three kinds 

- of dreams, from which events may be 

predicted: 'x. When the gods, or ſpi- 

rits, were ſuppoſed to converſe with men 
in their fleep, and reveal to them future 
events. 2. When the images of the 

things themſelves were repreſented in vi- 

ſion. - 3. When future events were re- 

vealed by types and figures. Of the firſt 
kind was Agamemnon's dream, in the 
fecond Iliad, where the ſhape of Neſtor 
adyiſed him to give the Trojans battle, 
promiſing him ſucceſs and victory. Of 
the ſecond fort was that of Alexander, 
wha dreamed that he was to be murder- 
ed by Caſſander. And of the laſt ſpecies 

Was that of Heeuba, who dreamed {he 

had conceived a firebrand. 

ONERANDO PRO. RATA PORTIONIsS, 

in law, a writ iſſued in behalf of a joint- 

. tenant, or tenant in common, who is di- 
ſtrained for more rent than his proportion 
of the land does come to. 

ONGAR, a market-town of Eſſex, ten 

miles weſt of Chelmsford. 

ONGLEE, in heraldry, an appellation 
iven to the talons or claws of beaſts or 
irds, when borne of a different colour 

from that of the body of the animal. 


O. NI. a latin contraction uſed in the ex- 


| c_— by the ſheriff, when he makes 
up his accourts for iſſues, amercements 


and mean prol.ts; at which time he marks 
upen 


© 


© 


O N R 
upon each head O. NI. thereby to de- 
note, Oueretur, niſi babeut ſufficientent ex- 
ousfationem; that is, Let him be charg- 


<d; unleſs he have a ſufficient diſtharge: 


whereupon he becomes the king's debtor, 
anda debet or debt is fet upon his bead; 


in which caſe the other parties are debtors 


to the ſheriff. 
ONION, cepa, in botany, Sc. See the 
article CEA. | | a7 
ONISCUS, in zboology, a name by which 
ſome call the word Nad. See the article 
MrLTEPEDESs. 7 
ONKOTOMY, in furgery, the opera- 
tion of opening a tumour, or abſceſs. 
See TUMOUR and Ass CES8S. 


- ONOBRYCHIS, in botany, a ſpecies of 


hedyfarum, commonly called faintfoin, 
See HEDYSARUM and SAINTFOIN., 
ONOCROTALUS, m ornithology, a bird 
commonly called the pelican. See the 
article PELICAN, 5 


' ONOMANCY, or rather ONO0MAMANCY, 


9442 acvieie, abranch of divmation, which 
foretels the good or bad fortune of a man, 
from the letters in his name. See the 
article DIVINATION, * 
From: much the ſame-principle the young 
Romans toaſted their miſtreſſes as often 
as there were letters in their names : 
hence Martial ſays, | 
OY ſex cyathis, ſeptem Juſtina li- 
atur. . N ö 
ONOMATOPOEIA, in grammar and 
rhetoric, a figure where words are 
formed to reſemble the found made by 
the things ſignified ; as the buz of bees, 
the cackling of hens, Sc. | 


ONONIS, or ANON4s, REST-HARROW, 


in botany. . See ANONS. 
The root and leaves of this plant are ac- 
counted attenuant and diſcutient, bein 
_ chiefly preſcribed in the jaundice . 
obſtructions of the viſcera, the piles, &c. 
ONOPORDUM, the corrox-THISTLE, 
a genus of the /yngene/fia- polygamia- 
æqualis claſs of plants, the compound 


flower of which is tubuloſe; and the 


proper ones monopetalous and funnel- 
faſhioned ; the ſeeds axe fingle, crowned 
with down, and contained in the botto 
of the up. | | 
ONOS, in ichthyology, the YapDoOCK. See 
the article Happock. 7 01 
ONOTH, a town of Hungary, fifty 


miles north · eaſt of Buda, ſubject to the 
houſe of Auſtria. N 

GNRUST, a ſmall iſtand at the mouth of 
the harbour of Batavia in the eaſt- 
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ONSPACH, or ANsPACH. See the ar- 
ticle ANSPACH. ' 3 
ONTARIO, or FRONTENAC, a lake of 
north- America: ſituated in weſt long. 
79%) and between 41 and 43 north 
at. 18 l ; 
ONTOLOGY, or ONTo0$SOPHY,' the 
ſcience-or doctrine. of being, in the ge- 
neral or abſtradt; coinciding; with what 
1s-otherwite called metaphyſics. See the 
article ME PAPHYSICS., | 
ONYCOMANCY, a ſpecies of divination 
by means of the nails of the fingers. Ste 
the article DIVI NATION. 1 
ONYX, in natural hiftaxy, one of the 
ſemipellucid gems, with variqufly; co- 
loured zones, but none red; being com- 
poſed of cryſtal, debaſed by a ſmall ad- 
mixture of earth; and made up either 
of a number of flat plates, or of a ſeries 
of coats ſurrounding a central nucleus, 
and ſeparated from each other by veins 
of a different colour, reſembling zones 
or belts. | A 
We have four ſpecies. of this gem. 7. 
A bluiſh-white- one, with broad white 
zones. 2. A very pure onyx, with 
ſnow-white veins. 3. The jaſponyx, 
or hornęy- onyx, with green zones, 4. 
The brown onyx, with bluiſn-white 
zones. 1 : 
The antients attributed wonderful pro- 


ties to the onyx; and imagined that 


if worn on the finger it aged as a car- 
diac : they have alſo recommended it as 
an aſtringent, but at preſent no regard is 
paid to it. | 97 +61 
OOST,-a' kiln for drying hops aſter they 
are picked from the ſtalks, wh 
This is a ſquare room built up of brick 
or ſtone, ten feet wide, more or leſs, ; and 
with a door on one fide : in the midſt of 
this room is a fire- place, about thirteen 
inches wide, and as much high; and in 
length reaching ſo nearly to the back of 
the kiln, that a man has juſt room to go 


round it. This fire-place is called a 


herſe, and the fire is let out into the 
room by ſeveral holes in the ſides. Five 
feet above this, is laid the floor on which 
the hops are to be laid to dry, and this 
muſt have a wall round it of four feet 
high, to Keep the hops from falling out: 
at one ſide of the upper bed muſt be 
made a window to put out the hops as 
they are dried, into a room prepared for 
them: the beds may be made of laths 
an inch ſquare, placed at à quarter of an 
inch diſtance from one another, and ſup- 
ported by beams undeineath; or it may 
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wiſe, and covered with large plates of 


double tin, taking care that the tin plates 
be well ſoldered ; or inſtead of theſe | 


lates, the new invented tiles filled with 
oles may be uſed: the hops are to be 
poured on this bed till it is covered about 


a foot thick with them, and they being 


ſpread even with a rake, the fire is to be 


lighted in the fire - place below: ſome 

recommend a wood fire, but experience 
- - ſhews that nothing does fo well as char- 
coal; the fire muſt not be too fierce at. 


firſt; and muſt not fink or ſlacken, but 
rather increaſe, till the hops are near 


dried, leſt the moiſture or ſweat which 
the fire has raiſed, fall back and diſcolour 


them: if the floor is covered with tin 
2 or the new invented tiles, the 
hops may be ſtirred about while drying, 
which will prevent thoſe being ſcorched 
which would otherwiſc lie at the bottom. 
See the article Hops. 


- OGSTERGO, the north diviſion of weſt- 


Frieſland, one of the United Provinces. 


OPACIT V, in philoſophy, a quality of 


bodies which renders'them-impervious to 
the rays of light. See LIGHT. 

The opacity and tranſparency of bodies 
in general are occaſioned thus: let AB 


(plate CLXXXVIII. fig. 2. ne 1.) be 


the ſurface of an opake body AB CD, 


a ray of light G H falling thereon in the 


point H, will in part be reflected into the 
ray HI, and by this reflected ray, the 


oint H becomes viſible to the eye at 1; 


and thus all the points, and conſequently 


the whole ſurface, is made viſible by that 


part of the light which it reflects. But 
the other part of the ray, entering into 
the body, being irregularly refracted and 
reflected through its internal ſubſtance of 


particles and pores, becomes divided, 


diffipated, abſorbed and loſt therein; 
and therefore, as none of the rays can 
come from the internal parts to the eye, 


ſo none of thoſe parts can be viſible ; and 


the body in that caſe is ſaid to be opake. 
In order to tliis we muſt conſider, that 


though the whole body be opake, yet the 


particles of ſuch a body are not ſingly 
opake, but freely tranſmit the light with- 
out reflefting any part between the ſur- 


faces, and are therefore in themſelves - 
_ tranſparent ; and were theſe particles con- 


tiguous to each other, the light would 
paſs from one to another, and ſo through 
the whole, without reflection; as we find 


by experiment it will paſs through ſeweral 


contiguous pieces of poliſhed glafe, and 
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be made of the ſame laths placed lattice- 


5 — 25 
OP A. 
thus produce tranſparency. But if the 
particles do not touch in ſuch a manner 
as to leave the interſtices or pores exceed- 
ing ſmall, there will be a reflection ot 
light at every pore from the air which it 
there meets with, as being a medium of 
different denſity. For it is known by ex- 


periment, that though a ray of light will 


= from one piece of glaſs to another that 


is contiguous, withgut reflection, yet will 
it not paſs from the glaſs through the 


contiguous air without being in part re- 
flected ; conſequently, where the pores 
are. large and very numerous, there the 


reflection of light will be ſo great upon 


the whole as to cauſe a total diſſipation 
and loſs of the light that entered the body, 
and ſo render it opake. This is con- 
firmed by taking ten pieces of clear glaſs, 
and laying them one upon another over 
a leaf of print quite dry, and having 
only air between them; then taking ten 
other pieces of the ſame glaſs, and putting 
them into water, ſo that it may fill all 
their interſtices; and then laying them 
on the ſame printed paper by the other, 
a perſon looking through each, will fee 
the print, or reading, much- more di- 


ſtinct, clear and bright through the latter 


ieces than through the former, the rays 
ing more regularly tranſmitted through 
them where the denſity of the parts is not 


ſo unequal, and alſo with much leſs re- 


flection than through the other, where 
the light undergoes a conſiderable reflec- 
tion at every interſtice or plate of air be- 
tween the glaſſes, | | 

It is hence alla that tranſparent bodies 
are rendered opake by ſeparating their 


parts, and rendering them more porous: 
thus beer, before it is raiſed into froth, 


is tranſparent; but the froth, by reaſon 
of its pores, becomes opake: thus dry 
paper is more opake than that which is 
wetted with water or oil, becauſe more 
porous: thus the occulus mundi ſtone is 
more opake when dry then when ſteeped 
in water; and glaſs, reduced to powder, 
is no longer tranſparent. Hence it ſol- 
lows, that the parts of bodies, and their 

ores, muſt not be leſs than a certain 
definite bigneſs to render them opake; 


for the eee bodies, if their parts be 


ſubtilely divided, 1 tranſ- 
parent: thus copper, diflolved in aqua- 


fortis, has all its particles peliucid ; and 
the whole ſolution is tranſparent : thus 7 
bubble blown off ſoap water, may become 
ſo thin on the top as to refle& no light, 
but will tranſmit the whole: thus water, 

| ſaltsg 
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falts, zlaſs, ſtones, Cc. though they are Varro ſays they were held on the nine- 
as porous as other bodies, yet their parts teenth of December, which was one of 
and interſtices are too ſmall to cauſe re- the days of the ſaturnalia: theſe two 
flections in their common ſurfaces. feaſts were celebrated in the ſame month, 
Therefore, in all tranſparent bodies, as becauſe Saturn and Ops were huſband 
BEF C, (ibid. no 2.) a ray of light, and wife: the vows offered to the god - 
K, falling on its lurface, in the point deſs were made ſitting on the ground. 
L, will there be in that part reflected, as OPEN flanł, in fortification, that part of 
before, into the ray LM ; the other part the flank which is covered by the orillon. 
will go regularly, or in a rectilineal di- See the article FLANK.” | | 
rection from the upper to the lower ſur- OPENING of trenches, is the firſt breaking 
face at N, where meeting with the air, of ground by the beſiegers, in order to 
(a medium of a different denſity) it will carry on their b. towards a place. 
de in part reflected again into the ray See the article TRENCH, _ 
| NO; the other part goes out to the eye OPENING of gates, in aſtrology, is when 
at P; by which means, all the internal one planet N from another, and 
parts from whence that ray comes, will preſently applies to a third; bearing rule 
be rendered viſible to the eye: and ſince in a ſign oppoſite to that ruled by the 
this may be conceived of every point in planet, with which it was before joined. 
the body, it is eaſy to underſtand how OPERA, a dramatic compoſition. ſet ta 
the whole becomes tranſparent, See the muſic, and ſung on the ftage, accompa- 
articles REFLECTION and REFRAC- nied with muſical inſtruments, and en- 
TION, TE Re bets riched with magnificent dreſſes, machines, 
- OPAL, in natural hiſtory, a ſpecies of the and other decorations.  Bruyere ſays, 
chroaſtaces genus of gems. See the ar- that it is eſſential to the opera to keep the 
ticle CuROASTACES. mind, the eyes, and ears, in an inchant- 
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. The opal is a gem of a very peculiar ment. We deriye the opera from the 
A kind, and has been eſteemed by many in . Venetians,, among whom it is held one 
r all ages of very great value, though at of the principal glories of the carnival. 
8 preſent it is of lels value, in proportion From the firſt riſe of the italian theatre, 
h to its ſize, than any of the finer gems. muſic has always been intermixed with 
ot It is ſofter than any other of the fine action. The method of introducing it 
5 ems, and is difficult to poliſh to any into the drama, has varied according to 
re egree of nicety. It is found of various the ſeveral junctures. At firſt it began 
c- ſhapes and ſizes; its moſt frequent big- by the chorus always being ſung ; then 
5 neſs is between that of a pea and a * the prologues, interludes in verſe, and 
bean, but it is found as ſmall as the head epilogue. When the theatre, by the 
CS of a large pin, and has been ſeen of the final productions of a more poliſhed age, 
ein ſize of ng 5 e walnut. Its figure is very began to improve, the 8 of inter- 
1 yarious — uncertain, but it is never mixing muſic with the repreſentation 
n, found in a cryſtalliform or columnar of true tragedies. or comedies, wore out 
ſon ſtate; its moſt uſual ſhape is an irregu- in twenty or thirty years, and both were 
ry larly oblong one, convex above, flatted repreſented in the taſte and ſimplicity of 
is at bottom, and dented with various ſinu- the antients. By this ſudden chan 
ore oſities at its ſides. It is often found we may eaſily conceive that the uſe of 
> in among the looſe earth of mountains, muſic was quite laid aſide, becauſe in- 
ped ſometimes on the ſhores of rivers, and conſiſtent with theſe regular repreſenta- 
ler, not unfrequently bedded in the coarſer tions. Sometime after, the poets abay- 
Gol kinds of jaſper. It is found in Egypt, doned that ſeverity for which they had 
heir Arabia, ſome parts of the eaſt Indies, and been ſo remarkable at the beginning of 
tain in many parts of Europe; thoſe of Eu- their reformation; nor does any italian 
ke; | rope are principally from Bohemia, and writer inform us of the reaſons. After 
s be are of a greeniſh or greyiſh colour; the that, tragedies were repreſented without a 
anſ- colour of. other opals much reſembles the chorus, muſic was again admitted into 
qua- . fineſt mother of pearl, its baſis ſeeming a the prologue of comedies, and, by de- 
and bluiſh or greyiſh white, but with a pro- es, they introduced interludes which 
ius 2 perty of reflecting all the colours of the Pad no relation to the main ſubje&; ſome- 
come rainbow, as turned differently to the light. times thoſe interludes were unconnected 
igbt, OPALIA, in antiquity, feaſts celebrated one with another, and each made an ac- 
ater; zt Rome in honour of the goddeſs Ops. tion apart; hut very often, three or four 
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tarniſh out their plans, their 


* * . 
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interludes formed a continued action, 


dauhich was a great embelliſhment to the 
; power” piece. 


ormerly che opera comprehended all 


ies we ; but fince the machinery has been 


alide, it deals no longer in fables, 


_ divinities, mulic, e and the like, 
- but confines itſelf en 


tirely to hiſtory. 
The old operas. that have come "ogg i 


Hands, are proofs of the italian genius 
in treating hiſtorical ſubjects: but at 


preſent a barrenneſꝭ of imagination ſeems 


to have ſucceeded this fertiſity, the french 


rragedies being commonly Eu“ - 
ſcenes, an 


even their thoughts, 


OPERATION, in 2 the act of 
exerting or exereiſing ſome power or 


faculty, upon which an effect follows. 
The nobleſt operation in men is that by 


the ſchoolmen, called vital or immanent, 
_ wig}. the operations of the mind; which, 


wrth A d to the underſtanding, is 
threefold ; apprehenſion or perception, 


© diſcretios or judgment, and reaſoning 
er diſcqurſe; the. direction of which 


makes the object of logie. See the arti- 


_ ele PERCEPTION, &c. 


d to the will, the immanent 


Vi 
| tions are willing and nilling, to 
which 


are referxed loving and hating. 


From the will alſo proceed ſenſitive and 


locomotive operations, as ſeeing, ſpeak- 
ne walkin e., Wen 


OPERATION, in chirurgery and medicine, 


denotes a methodical action of the hand 
on the human body, in order to re- 
eſtabliſh. health. Chirurgical operations 
are performed differently and on various 
parts of the body, as blood-letting, and 
other operations of the like nature ; 
operations on the head, on the eyes, the 


nofe, the mouth, the neck, the breaſt, the 


abdomen,and the parts of generation; alſo 


operations of lithotomy, under which are 


included the high operation, the lateral 
operation, and the law operation-: other 
operations are thoſe in the art of mid- 


_ wifery, operations on the anus, on the 
extreme parts, &©c. each of which are de- 
ſeribed under their ſeveral heads, and 


referred to from the ſeveral ſubjects. See 


the articles PHLEBOTOMY, Coucuixc, 
_ E1THOTOMY ; as alſo, Heap, Nose, 


Se. 


_ The beſt authors on chirurgical opera- 


tions in general, are Celſus, Egineta, 


Faræus, Fabr. ab Aquapendente, So- 


lingens, Nuchius, Verdug, Vauguion, 


_ Chauvriece, Dionis, Pafynus, Mabierus, 


# 
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Garangeot, Marinus, Heiſter, Shasp, 
Sc. ny SD 
Operation is more particularly uſed in 
medieine, for the manner wherein an 


remedy produces its ſalutary effect; or 


that ſeries of actions, mediate or imme - 


diate, whereby its remote end is at. 
_ tained. | 285 

The ſeveral operations of each kind of 
_ medicines may be ſeen under their 
_ ſeveral heads, See the articles EME- 


Ties, DivgeTrcs, EMOLLIENTS, 


ERRHINES, c. 
OPERATIONS, in chemiſtry, denote the 


procefles or experiments whereby bodig 
are changed agreeably to the rules of the 
art, and to the end propoſed therein, 
All chemical operations require a certain 
or determinate heat or degree of fire, in 


order to perform them with the greateſt 


advantages; and this heat muſt be 


_ affigned and obtained in every cafe, to 


the great improvement of chemiſtry. See 


the articles HEAT and FIRE. - | 
The changes chemiſtry produces in bo- 


dies, are reducible to two kinds, vis. 


an union of parts and a fe aration 
thereof: thus chemiſtry either ſeparates * 


ſpirits, ſalts, oils, Sc. or compound: 
them together. A chemical operation 


then conſiſts in changing the ſituation of 
the parts, particular 
ſome parts but not the whole, which is 


y either in moving 


called ſeparating 3 or in adding new 


parts, which is called uniting. All 
chemical operations, therefore, are re- 


ducible'to two general kinds, viz. ſuch 
whereby the parts of bodies before joined 
or united are ſeparated, which the antient 


chemiſts called ſolution; or ſuch whereby 
the parts before disjoined are combined 


or united, called coagulation. Some, 


however, object digeſtion as a third 


ſpecies of operation, but Boerhaave ſhews 
that it is a compoſition of both. Moſt 
chemiſts, however, look upon this di- 
viſton as ſcarcely accurate and minute 
enough, and ſubdivide the art into 2 
number: of particular and ſubordinate 
rations, as calcination, vitrification, 
diſtillation, ſublimation, cohobation, 
amalgamation, fermentation, putrefac- 
tion, c. See the articles CALCINa- 
TION, VITRIFICATION,: Ce. 
Dr. Shaw obſerves that the different ſuc- 
ceſs of chemical operations, may be 
greatly owing to the particular vapours or 
effluvia floating in the laboratory where 
ſach operations are performed : thus if 


{alt of tartar be run per deliquium where 


vinegar 


© 
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vinegar is diſtilling, it becomes regene- 
rated tartar, a thing very different from 

that intended. See LABORATORY. 
OPERATOR, a perſon who performs an 
operation: thus an operator in ſurgery 

and medicine, is one who operates or 


works with the hand on the human body, 


to preferye or reſtore its health; hence 
a lithotomilt is called an operator for the 
ſtone; a perſon who couches. cataracts, 
Sc. an operator for the eyes; and one 
who draws teeth, &c. an operator for the 


teeth. 
OPHIOGLOSSUM, in botany, the plant 
adder's tongue. See the article ADDER's 
TONGUE, ' 
OPHITES, in natural hiſtory, a fort of 
_ variegated marble, of. a duſky-green 
ground, ſprinkled with ſpots of a lighter 


een, otherwiſe called ferpentine. See 


che article MARBLE, | 
OrntrEs, in church 2 chriſtian 
heretics, ſo called both from t 


and the worſhip they paid to a real ſer- 
pent: they pretended that the ſerpent 
was jeſus Chriſt, and that he frnght men 
the knowledge of good and evil: 

diſtinguiſhed between Jeſus and Chriſt ; 


_ Jeſus, they ſaid, was born of the virgin, 


. but Chriſt came down from heaven to be 


United with him: Jeſus was crucified, 


- butChrift had lefthim, to return to heaven. 
They diſtiaguiſhed the God of the 


Jews, whom they termed Jaldabaoth, 


from the ſupreme God: to. the former 
they afdrided the body, to the latter the 
ſoul of men, They had a live-ſerpent 
which they kept in a kind of cage; at 
certain times they opened the cage door 


and called the ſerpent: the animal came 


out, and mounting upon the table, 


twined itſelf about ſome loaves of bread; 


this bread they broke and diſtributed it to 


the company, who all kiſſed the ſerpent : 


this they called their Euchariſt, | 
OPHRIS, or OPHRYS, TWYBLADE, in 


aotany, a genus of the gynandria-dian- 


aria claſs of plants, the flower of which 
conſiſts of five oblong petals ; and the 


fruit is an oval capſule, containing a 


multitude of duſt-like ſeeds. 5 
OPHTHALMIA, N, in medicine, 
an inflammation of the membranes 
which inveſt the eye; eſpecially of the 
adnata, or albugineous coat. See EYE. 


The eyes are very much inflamed with 


great pain, tenſion, tumour, heat, and 
redneſs ; and ſometimes there is ſuch a 
firong ſenſation of pricking in the eye, 


heret veneration 
they had for the ſerpent that tempted Eve, 


1 
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as if it was cauſed by a needle or thorn. 


The eyes at firlt are full of ſcalding tears, 


which are followed by a pituitoys mat 
ter, ſometimes ſmall in quantity, and 
ſometimes more plentiful: a ſordes ad - 


heres to the greater angle of the eye; and 
when the diſeaſe is violent, the neigh- 
bouring parts will ſwell, even as far as 


the cheeks, with a ſtrong pulſation of the 


adjacent arteries, The ſmall blood- 
ve 


{els are viſible, which in health are 


not tobe ſeen, and all the white of the 


eye becomes red. If, beſides theſe ex- 


ternal hens, there is an appearance of 
u 


moths, duſt, flies, Ic. floating in the 
air, there is an inflammation of the 
retina, which Dr. Pitcairn calls the in- 
ter ophthalmia, See Diſeaſes of the 
YE, | 


As in all the diſeaſes of the eyes, os 


eſpecially in their inflammation, Hoff- 
man directs the patient to abſtain from all 
ſpirituous liquors, the ſmoke of tobagro, 
and ſternutatories: he muſt likewiſe avoid 
ſmoky rooms, the vapours of onions and 
garlic, as alſo all vivid lights and glaring 
colours, The drink may be water alone, 
or a decoftion of fennel-ſeeds, harts- 
horn and barley; the aliment muſt be 
Irght of digeſtion, Intemperance of all 
kinds renders perſons liable to this diſ- 
eaſe 3 as allo à keen north wind, and 


looking earneſtly at the fire; ſun, or 


glaring colours; likewiſe metallic ra- 
pours, coſtiveneſs, and unuſual refrige- 
rations of the extreme parts, eſpecially 
in menſtruation. Sometimes it is o- 
ing to other diſeaſes, as the ſmall-pox, 
meaſles, ſcurvy, and the driving back 
the gouty matter. 2518 

A flight ophthalmia is eaſily cured; a 
more ſevere one generally continues a 
month or longer, and often leaves a ſpot 
in the cornea, or depraves the humours 
of the eye. | 
Sydenham direQs the patient to take 


away ten ounces of blood, and the next 


morning to give the common purging 
potion, which may be repeated twice 


more, with the interpoſition of two days | 
between every doſe; and at night an 
| ounce of diacodium. On the days in 


which-purging is omitted, let the patient 
take four ounces, three or four times in a 
day, of the emulſion of the four greater 
cold ſeeds, and white poppy feeds: 
externally, take plantane-Water, 
roſes, and frog-ſpawn, of each one 
ounce, and prepared powder of tutty 
one dram; make a colly rium, and 1 2 
ew 
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few drops be dropped in the eyes twice 
Ina rk but not till after the firſt purge. 
If the diſeaſe does not yield to repeated 
cathartics and bleeding, give an ounce of 
diacodium every night. 
ophthalmia, 4 is the only remedy, 
according to Pitcairn. In the mean 
_ while he recommends the application of 


* Þliſters to the neck, and after that 


tons, or iſſues at leaſt. Hoffman, be- 
Ades bliſters, ſetons, &c. recommends 
cupping, with ſcarification in the nape of 
zhe nec | 
he violent ſort of this diſeaſe, bleedin 
in the jugular; as alſo ſinapiſms o 
10. tibeds boiled in wine, and then 
put into ſmall bags, and applied to the 
nape of the neck or to the arm-pits : for 
inward uſe he recommends an infuſion, in 
dhe manner of tea, of valerian-root, 
Uquorice, elder-flowers and fennel-ſeed, 
drank plentifully ; and before the drink- 


ing of it to receive the vapour or ſteam 
into the eyes: externally, Shaw recom- 


mends a dram of camphor to be diſſolved 
in an ounce of french · brandy, uſed as a 


collyrium. Junker ſays, if this compo- 


' Ktioh makes the eye ſmart too much, 
dlowing therein will ſoon take off 
the brandy, and leave all the camphor 
behind : but when there is a corroding 


acrimony, Hoffman recommends the 


mucilage of quince-ſeeds, with roſe 
water, with a very little ſaffron, to 
which if it is neceſſary a little opium may 
be added: and every evening temperate 
pediluvia may be uſed. In a chronical 
ophthalmia, where there is a continual 


dripping of a ſalt, ſharp lympha, mix a 


ſcruple of white vitriol with two drams 
of unſalted butter, of which put as much 


as the ſize of a pea into the greater angle 


of the eye, repeating it now and then. 
Dr. Cheyne ſays ZEthiops mineral, 
taken tos ge dsc, twice a day, and 
continued a long time, never fails curing 
an inveterate ophthalmia. 
OPHTHALMICS, medicines good 'in 
diſorders of the eyes. See EYE. 
OPHTHALMIC NERVES, the fifth pair of 
the head. See the article NERVE. 
OPHTHALMOGRAPHIA, the deſcrip- 
tion of the eye. See EYE. | 
OPHTHALMOSCOPY, a branch of 
hyſiognomy, which deduces the know- 


-. ledge of a man's temper and manners 


from the appearance of his eyes. 


OPIATEsS, medicines of a thicker conſiſt- 


ence than a ſyrup, prepared with opium 


ſcarcely fluid, They conſiſt of various 
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In a ſtrumous 


and behind the ears; and in 


OPT: 


ingredients, made up with honey or 
ſyrup; and are to be uſed for a loh 
time either for purgative, alterative or 
corroborative intentions. Hence there 
are opiates of three kinds; that is, of 4 
purgative, an alterative, and of a cor- 
roborating qualit7. | 
The wor Re is alſo uſed, ih general, 
for any medicine given with an intention 
to ache ſleep, whether in the form of 
electuaries, drops, or pills, of which 
kind is Matthew's pill; the beſt method 
of preparing which, according to Dr. 
James, is as follows: take of the ex. 
tract of opium, of black hellebore, of 
liquorice, and the ſoap of tartar, each 
four ounces; let the bellebore and li. 
quorice be made into a ſubtile powder; 
beat and mix theſe ingredients well to- 
gether; then with two or three ounces of 
this maſs, mix an ounce of engliſh ſaffron 
cut into ſmall pieces, and beat them to. 
gether till the ſaffron is ſo perfe&ly 
mixed that no part of it is diſcernibſe 
from reſt ; then beat and mix that with 
the reſt of the maſs. If this maſs be too 
dry, mix it with as much rectified oil of 
turpentine as is ſufficient to make it into a 
maſs fit to form into pills. Then put it 
into a gally- pot, over which tie a blad- 
der or piece of leather, and ſet it by ſor 
uſe. For the effects of opiates, ſee the 
article Oyiuu. ö way 


' OPINION, is defined'to be an affent of 


the mind to propoſitions not evident) 
true at firſt ſight. | Te PS 
Probable arguments beget opinion, as 
demonſtration does ſcience. See the ar- 
ticles PROBABILITY and DEMONSTRa- 
' TION, | 
OPISTHOTONOS, in medicine, a kind 
of convulſion, wherein the body 1s bent 
backwards. See CONVULSION. 
OPIUM, in the materia medica, is an inſpil- 
ſated juice, partly of therefinous,and parti 
of the gummy kind, brought to us in cakes 
from eight ounces to a pound weight. It 
78 _ heavy, of a denſe texture, and not 
perfectly dry ; but, in general, eaſily re- 
ceives an impreſſion from the finger: it 
colour is a browniſh yellow, fo very dark 
and duſky thatat fuſt ſight it appears black: 
it has a dead and faint ſmell, and its 
taſte is very bitter and acrid., It is to be 
choſen moderately firm, and not too folt ; 
its ſmell and taſte ſhould be very ſtrong, 
and care is to be taken that there ts no 
dirty or ſtony matter in it. 
Opium is the juice of the papaver album, 
er white poppy, with which the fields vf 
| Alia - Minot 


Carries faſtene 


oppoſite ſide of 


0 PI 


Aſia Minor are in many places ſown, as 


Durs art with corn. When the heads are 


near ripening, they wound them with an 
inſtrument that has five edges, which on 


being ſtuck into the head makes at once 


five long cuts in it; and from thele 
wounds the opium flows, and is next 
day. taken off by a perſon who goes round 
the field, and put up in a 2 he 
4 to his girdle: at the ſame 

time that this opium is collected, the 
1 the poppy head is 

wounded, and the 31 from 
it the next day. They diſtinguiſh, how- 
ever, the produce of the firſt wounds 


from that of the ſucceeding ones, for 


the firſt juice afforded by the plant is 


greatly ſuperior to what is obtained after- | 


wards. After they have collected the 
opium, they moiſten it with a ſmall quan- 


tity of water or honey, and work it a 
long time upon a flat, hard, and ſmooth 
board, with a thick and ſtrong inſtrument 


of the ſame wood, till it becomes of the 
conſiſtence of pitch; and then work it 
up with their hands, and form it into 


cakes or rolls for ſale. 1 


Opium, on importation, pays a duty of 
IS. 114d. the 15. and draws back, on 


exportation, 18. 8 f d. 
Opium at preſent is in great eſteem, and 


is one of the moſt valuable of all the ſim- 


ple medicines; applied externally it is 


emollient, relaxing and diſcutient, and 
greatly promotes ſuppuration; if long 
kept upon the ſkin it takes off the hair, 
and always occaſions an itching in it; 
ſometimes it exulcerates it, and raiſes 


little bliſters if applied to a tender part. 


Laid on the perinæum it promotes vene- 
real inclinations; and ſometimes, on ex- 
ternal application, it allays pain, and 


even occaſions ſleep: but it muſt by no 
means be applied to the head, eſpeciallß 


to the ſutures of the ſkull, for it has been 


| known to have the moſt terrible effects in 


this application, and even to bring on 


death itſelf. Opium, taken internally, re- 


moves melancholy, eaſes pain, and diſpoſes 
to ſleep; in many caſes removes hæmor- 
rhages, provokes ſweating, and is a pro- 
vocation to venery ; and in general has a 


greater effect on women and children than 


on men. A moderate doſe is commonly 


under a grain, though according to the 


circumſtances two grains, or even three 
may be within the limits of this deno- 
mination; but cuſtom will make people 


bear a dram or more, tho' in this caſe 
nature is vitiated, and nothing is to be 


L | 
hence judged in regard to others. If 
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given diſſolved, it operates in half an 
hour; if in a ſolid form, as in pills, or 
the like, it is ſometimes an hour and a 
half. Its firſt effect, in this caſe, is 


the making the patient cheerful, as if he 


had drank moderately of wine, and at 
the ſame time bold and above the fear of 
danger; for which reaſon the Turks 
always take it, when they are going to 
battle, A very immoderate doſe brings 


on a fort of drunkenneſs, much like 


that occaſioned by an immoderate quan- 
tity of ſtrong liquors ; cheerſulneſs and 
loud laughter at firſt, then a relaxation 
of the limbs, a loſs of memory, and light- 
headedneſs; then vertigoes, dimneſs of 
the eyes, with a laxity of the cornea 


anda dilatation of the pupils, a ſlowneſs 


of the pulſe, redneſs of the face, relaxa- 
tion of the under jaws, ſwelling of the 


lips, difficulty of breathing, painful 
erection of the penis, convulſions, cold 
| ſweats, and finally death. Thoſe who 


eſcape are uſually relieved by a great 
number of ſtools, or profuſe ſweats. 


People who. have gradually accuſtomed 


themſelves to an immoderate uſe of opi- 
um, are ſubject to relaxations and weak 
neſſes of all the parts of the body: they 


are apt to be faint, idle and thoughtleſs; 


and are generally in a ſtupid and uncom- 
fortable ſtate, except juſt after they have 
taken a freſh doſe : in ſhort, they loſe 
their appetite, and grow old before their 
time, . 

Prepared opium, commonly called ex- 
tract of opium, is made by diſſolving 
opium in a ſufficient quantity of water 
with a gentle heat; then ſtraining the 


ſolution from the fæces, and evaporating 


it to the conſiſtence of honey. Tincture 
of opium, or liquid laudanum, other- 
wiſe called the thebaic tincture, is made 


as follows: take of prepared opium two 0 
ounces; of cinnamon and cloves, each one 
drachm; of white-wine, one pint : infuſe 


them a week without heat, and then 
filtre it through paper. Quincy obſerves 
of this preparation, that the addition of 
the ſpices are of no ule. / 


OPOBALSAMUM, in the materia me- 


dica, the ſame with the true balſam. See 
the article BALSAM. 


OPOPANAX, in the materia medica, is 


a gum- reſin of a tolerably firm texture, 
uſually brought to us in looſe granules or 


drops, and ſometimes in large maſſes, 


formed of a number of theſe, connected by 
a quantity of matter of the ſame kind; 
13 L | but 
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but theſe are uſually loaded with extra- 
neous matter, -and are greatly inferior to 

the pure looſe kind. The drops or gra- 
nules of the fine opopanax, are on the 
outſide of a browniſh-red colour, and of a 
duſky-yellowiſh or whitiſh colour within : 
they are of a ſomewhat unctuous appear- 
ance, ſmooth on the ſurface ; and are to 
be choſen in clear pieces, of a ſtrong ſinell, 
and acrid taſte. | 
On importation, opopanax pays a duty 
of 18. 34d. per pound; and draws back, 
on exportation, 18. 1 70 d. 
Opopanax is attenuating and diſeutient, 
and is gently purgative; it diſpels flatu- 
lencies, and is good in aſthmas, in inve- 
terate coughs, and in diſorders of the 
head and nerves. It allo promotes the 
menſes, and is good againit all obſtruc- 
tions of the viſcera. | 
OPOSSUM, in zoology, a ſpecies of di- 
delphis, with the paps within the abdo- 
men. See DiDELeHIs. 
The opoſſum is a very ſingular animal, 
about fifteen inches long from the extre- 
mity of the noſe to the rump; and its 
tail is equal in length to the whole body: 
the legs are robuſt, and the feet armed 
with ſharp, long and crooked claws. 
But what is moſt fingular in this animal, 
is, that the {kin of the belly of the fe- 
male is looſe, forming a kind of pouch 
or bag, with an aperture in it, at which, 
in time of danger, it takes in its young. 
See plate CLXXXVIII. fig. 6. | 
OPPILA TION, in medicine, the act o 
obſtructing or ſtopping up the paſſages 
of the body, by redundant or peccant 
humours. This word is chiefly uſed for 
obſtructions in the lower belly. 
OPPILATIVES, the fame with deobſtru- 
ent medicines. See DEOBSTRUENTS. 
OPPELEN, a city of the kingdom of Bo- 
hemia, in the duchy of Sileſia: eaſt long. 
179 23', north lat. 509 45". 
OPPENHEIM, a town of Germany, in 
the palatinatg, of the Rhine. 


OPPONENT, a perſon who withſtands or 


oppoſes another. 

his term 1s chiefly uſed in ſcholaſtic or 
academic diſputes or exerciſes, where a 
perſon who oppoſes a theſis, or impugns 
it by his objections, is called opponent. 
OPPOSITES, oppo/ita, among logicians, 
ſimply taken, are ſuch things as differ 
among themſelves, but ſo as not to differ 
in hke manner from ſome third. The 
ichoolmen reckon four kinds of oppo- 
ſites, dix. relatively, contrarily, priva- 
tively, and contradictorily oppoſites. 


DA 
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Oppoſites complexly taken, are propoſi- 


tions that claſn with each other, as man 


is an animal, and man is not an animal. 
OPPOSEFTE ANGLES. See ANGLE, 
OPPOSITE CONES, See CONE, 
OPPOSITE SECTIONS, are two hyperbolas 
made by cutting two oppoſite cones by 
the ſame plane. See HYPERBOLA and 
CONIC SECTIONS. 
OPPOSITION, in logic, the diſagreement 
| between propolitions,, which have the 
ſame ſubjedt and the ſame predicate, - See 
the article PROPOSITION 
OPPOSITION, in aſtronomy, is that aſpe& 
or ſituation of two ſtars or planets, where- 
in they are diametrically oppoſite to-each 
other, or x80? aſunder. See the articles 
PLANET, ORBIT, Sa. | 
OPPos1T1ON, in geometry, the relation of 
two things, between which a line may 
be drawn. perpendicular to both. 
OPPOSITION, m rhetoric, a figure whereby 
two things are joined, which ſeem in- 
compatible; as a-wiſe folly. 
OPTATIVE mooD, in grammar, that 
which ſerves te expreſs an ardent deſire 
or wiſh for ſomething, See the article 
Moop. | NES 
In moſt languages, except the Greek, 
the optative is only, expreſſed by prefix- 
ing to the ſubjunctive an adverb of wiſh- 
ing, as utinam, in latin; plut a: Dieu, in 
french, and avould to God, in engliſh ;, 
but in greek, it is expreſſed by a pecu- 
liar zuffection, ort, og, , Sc. 
OPTERIA, in antiquity, preſents made 


— 


by a bridegroom to his bride, when firſt 


conducted to him. See BRIDE, Cc. 
OPTICS, optica, taken properly and 
{mply, is that ſcience which teaches the 
properties of direct viſion ; but in 2 
larger ſenſe, it may comprehend the 
whole docti ine of light and colours, and 
all the phænomena of viſible objects. In 
this large ſenſe, the incomparable Sir 
Iſaac Newton calls his book of light and 
colours, optics ; or it is a mathematical 
ſcience that treats of light in general, 
and of every thing that is ſeen with di- 
rect rays; and explains the ſeveral pro- 
perties and effects of viſion in general, 
and properly of that which is. direct and 
ordinary. For when the rays of light 
are conſidered as refleged, the ſcience 
which teaches their laws and properties, 
is called catoptrics ; and when the re- 
fraction of rays is conſidered, and the 
laws and nature of it explained and de- 
monſtrated, the ſcience is called diop- 
trics. So that optics comprehends the 
— Whole, 


UR 
- Whels, of which catoptrics and dioptrics 

are the two parts. | : 
'Optics makes likewiſe a conſiderable 
branch of natural philoſophy, both as it 
explains the laws of nature, according 
to which viſion is performed; and as it 
accounts for abundance: of phyfical phæ- 
mnomena, otherwiſe inexplicable. Fer 
what can he determined about light, co- 
Jours,' tranſparency, opacity, meteors, 
the rainbow, parhelia, &c. but on prin- 
ciples of opties? What about the nature 
of the ſtars? The ſtructure of the mun- 
dane ſyſtem? The motion of the pla- 
nets ? The eclipfſes of the luminaries, 
Sc. Hence optics make alſo a conſide- 
rable part of aſtronomy. The beſt wri- 
ters on this ſubject are Sir Iſaac Newton 

and Dr „ Smith. ; 
OPTIC-PLAGE. See thearticle PLACE. 


-OPTIMATES, in roman antiquity, were, 


according to Tully, the beſt citizens, who 
defired their actions might be approved 
of by the better ſort; and the popula- 
res, thoſe, who out of a thirſt of vain- 


glory, did not conſider ſo much what 


| ger, right, as what would pleaſe the po- 
ulace. | 
Others will have the optimates to have 
been thoſe perſons of whatever rank, who 
ſtood up for the dignity of the chief ma- 
giſtrates, and who cared not if the infe- 
rior members of the common- wealth ſuf- 
fered for the advancement of the com- 
manding powers: whereas the populares 
were thoſe who courted the favour of the 
commons, by encouraging them to ſue 
for greater privileges. 
OPULUS, the WAT ER-ELD ER, in botany, 
a genus of the pentandria- trigynia claſs 
_ of plants, with a monopetalous, campa- 
nulated flower, quinquifid at the limb: 
the fruit is a roundiſh unilocular berry, 
containing a ſingle, oſſeous and com- 
preſſed cordated ſeed. 
OPUN TIA, INDIAN-FIG, in botany, a 
ſpecies of cactus, diſtinguiſhed by being 
ramoſe and dichotomous. See the article 
Carus. 
It is on this plant that the cochineal ani- 
mal feeds. See COCHINEAL-. 
OPUNTIOIDES, in botany, a plant 
other wiſe called ſertularia. See the article 


SERTULARIA. IRS 


OR, im heraldry, denotes yellow, or gold- 
colour. See COLOUR and METAL. 
In the coats of noblemen, it is blazoned 


topaz ; and in thoſe of ſovereign princes, 
10] * : 
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ORFA 
It is repreſented in engraving by ſmall 
points or dots, fcattered all over the field 
or bearing. See plate CLXXXVIII. 


fig. 3. 

ORACLE, among the heathens, was the 
anſwer which the gods were ſuppoſed to 
give to thoſe who conſulted them upon 
any affair of importance; it is alſo uſed 

for the god who it was thought gave 
the anſwer, and the place where it was 
given. 

The eredit of oracles was ſo great, that in 
all doubts and diſputes their determinations 
were held ſacred and inviolable : whence 
vaſt numbers flocked to them for advice 

about the management of their affairs; 

and no buſineſs of any conſequence was 
undertaken, ſcarce any peace concluded, 
any war waged, or any new form of go- 
vernment inſtituted, without the advice 
and approbation of ſome oracle. The 
anſwers were uſually given by the inter- 
vention of the prieſt or prieſteſs of the 
god who was conſulted, and generally 

_ expreſſed in ſuch dark and indeterminats 
phrales, as might eaſily be wreſted to 
prove the truth of the oracle whatever 
was the event. It is not, therefore, to 
be wondered at, that the prieſts who de- 
livered them were in the higheſt credit 
and eſteem; and that they improved this 
reputation greatly to their advantage. 
They accordingly allowed no man to 
conſult the gods, before he had offered 

coſtly ſacrifices, and made rich preſents 
to them. And to keep up the venera= 
tion for their oracles, and to prevent 
their being taken unprepared, they ad- 
mitted perſons to conſult the gods only 
at certain ſtated times; and ſometimes 
they were ſo cautious, that the greateſt 
perſons could obtain no anſwer at all. 


Thus Alexander himſelf was perempto-- 


rily denied by the pythia, -or priefteſs of 


Apollo, till ſne was, by downright force, 


obliged to aſcend the tripos; when, be- 
ing unable to reſiſt any longer, ſhe cried 
out, thou art invincible ; and theſe words 
were accepted inftead of a farther oracle. 
The principal oracles of antiquity were, 
1. The oracle of Dodona, where there 
was a temple conſecrated to Jupiter : the 
prieſts who delivered theſe oracles were 
called ſelli; but in latter ages they were 
pronounced by three old women. Near 
the - temple of Dadona was a ſacred 
| grove of oaks, which were ſaid to be 
endued with a human voice; and a pro- 
phetical ſpirit; the reaſon of which fic- 
a4 is | | ion 


* 


ORA 
tion ſeems to have been, that the prieſts 
often concealed themſelves within the 
hollow of theſe trees, and from thence 
delivered oracles. 2. The oracle of 
olympian Jupiter at Elis. 3. The ora- 
cle of Apollo at Delphi, where it was 
|: that an inſpiring vapour aroſe 


legged ſtool, received the divine afflatus, 
and became inſpired : this oracle was the 
moſt. famous of all others. 4. The oracle 
of Trophomius, at Lebadea, a city in 
Bseeotia, at which, after à number of ce- 


future events were revealed to him in a 
very extraordinary manner. It is re- 
markable, that all who conſulted this 


were ſowered, and their countenances, 
however gay and pleaſant before, were 
rendered dull and heavy. 5. The oracle 
of Amphiaraus, the anſwers of which 
were delivered in dreams, while the per- 
fon ſlept on the ſkin of the victim he had 
ſiacrificed. 6. That of Mereury, at 

Pharæ, a city of Achaia, where thoſe 
thoſe who wanted information, after of- 
fering frankincenſe upon the altar, and 
Preſenting a piece of money, placed their 
ear to the ſtatue, and then ſtopping both 
ears till they were at ſome diſtance, took 
away their hands, and received the firſt 
voice they heard as a divine oracle. 7. 
The oracle of Hercules at Bura, where 
was a cave in which was placed the ſta- 
tue of Hercules : here they who con- 
ſulted the god firſt addreſſed themſelves 
20 him by: prayer; then taking four 
dice out of a great heap that lay ready, 
they. threw them upon the table, and as 
all the dice had particular marks, they 
were interpreted, and the anſwer given 
by conſulting a book kept for that pur- 
poſe. 8. At Patre, a city on the ſea- 
coaſt of Achaia, was a temple of Ceres, 
before which was a fountain which de- 
livered oracles only on the event of diſ- 


low, that the bottom might juſt touch 
the ſurface of the water; when from 
the various figures repreſented in it, con- 
jectures were formed concerning the pa- 
tient. Beſides theſe, there were ſeveral 
others, as that of ZEſculapius at Epi- 
daurus, that of Bacchus at Amphiclea, 
that of Orpheus's head, at Leſbos, c. 
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om the mouth of a deep cavern, on 
which the pythia being placed on a three 


remonies were, performed, the votary 
deſcended into Trophonius's cave, where 


oracle, ſeemed to be frighted out of their 
ſenſes ; for ſome time atter, they became 
penſive and... melancholy, their tempers - 


eaſes, by letting down a looking-glaſs ſo 
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ORACH, atriplex, in botany, See the 
article ArRITLIEX& . | 
ORAL, ſomething delivered by 
mouth, without being committed to 


* 


—. 0 


word of 


writing; in which ſenſe 
law, oral tradition, Sc. 
ORAN, a city and port- town of Barbary, 
under the meridian of London: north lat. 
6*% % | | \ 
ORANGE-TREE, aurantium, in botany, 
See the article AURANTIUM. - 
Orange flowers are juſtly efteemed one 
of the fineſt-perfumes; and though little 
uſed in medicine; yet the water diſtilled 
from them is accounted ſtomachie, cor- 
dial and carminative. The fruit is cool- 
ing and good in feveriſh diſorders, and 
. mm Oh diarrhceas. Orange-peel is 
an agreeable aromatic, proper to repair 
and ſtrengthen the ſtomach, and give a very 
grateful flavour to any infuſions or tinc- 
tures, into whoſe compoſitions they enter. 
Oranges and lemons pay, on importa- 
tion, a duty of 3 8. 10 hd. the thou- 
ſand; and draw back, on exportation, 
e N 
ORANGE-COLOUR, among dyers, one that 
partakes equally of red and yellow. See 
the artieles COLOUR and DYEING. 
ORANGE, in geography, a city of Provence, 
in France, capital of the principality of 
Orange: it is ſituated on the eaſt fide of 
the river Rhone, ſeventeen miles north 
of Avignon: eaſt long 3 46', north lat. 
r 
ORANGEADE, a drink made of orange- 
juice, water, and ſugar, ſaid to be good 
in fevers. f 
ORANGERY, in gardening, a galle 
expoſed to the ſouth, but well cloſed wit 
glaſfs- windows, to preſerve orange trees 
in winter. | | 
It likewiſe denotes the parterre, where 
the orange trees are expoſed in kindly 
weather. | | 
ORATION, in 'rhetorie, a ſpeech or ha- 
rangue, compoſed according to the rules 
of oratory, and ſpoke in public. 
Orations may be all reduced to three 
kinds, viz. the demonſtrative, delibera- 
3 judicial. To the 3 
tive kind belong panegyrics, genethliaca, 
epithalamia, eden, Sc. To 
the deliberative kind belong perſuaſion, 
exhortation, Sc. And to the judicial 
kind belong accuſation, confutation, &c- 
SeePANEGYRIC, GENETHLIACUM, &c. 
Funeral ORATION. See FUNERAL. 
ORATORIO, in the italian muſic, a for! 
of ſacred drama of dialogues ; _— 
5 34 
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ing recitativos, duettos, trios, ritornellos, 
choruſes, Sc. | | : 
The ſubjedts of theſe pieces are uſually 
taken from the ſcriptures, or from the 
ue of ſome ſaint, Sc. | 
The muſic for the oratorio ſhould be in 
the fineſt taſte, and beft choſen ſtrains. 
'Theſe oratorios are greatly uſed at Rome, 
in time of lent ; and, of late, in England. 
ORATORY, oratoria, the art of ſpeaking 
well, otherwiſe called rhetoric. See the 
article RHETORIC. o | 
ORATORY, among the romaniſts, a cloſet 
or like apartment near a bed-chamber, 
furniſhed with an altar, crucifix, &c. for 
private devotion. . 
"There are two congregations of religi- 
ous, one in Italy, the other in France, 
which are called prieſts of the oratory ; 
but it ought to be obſerved, that the 
members are not, properly ſpeaking, reli - 
gious, being obliged to makenovows, and 
their inſtitute being purely eccleſiaſtical, 
ORB, orbis, in aſtronomy, &c. denotes an 


GLOBE and SPHERE. 
ORBICULARE 'os, 'in anatomy, a little 


bone of the ear, ſo called from its figure. 


See the article EAR. 

ORBICULARIS, in anatomy, an 17 
lation given to the conſtrictor- muſcle of 
the lips; as alſo to the conſtrictor of the 
upper eye- lid, which is ſingle, and rites 
from the upper apophyſis of the maxillary 
bone, near the larger canthus of the 
eye, and ſurrounds the eye lid with a 
ſeries of orbicular fibres, ſerving to ſhut 
it; and, in this action, it alſo depreſſes 
and draws foreward the eye - brow, and 
elevates the lower eye - lid. 


inteſtini, to the ſphincter of the anus. 

ORBIS, the GLOBE-FISH, a name given 
to two ſpecies of oſtracion, neatly as 
broad as long, and covered with ſpines. 
See the article OSTRACION. 

ORBIS 'MAGNUS, in aſtronomy, denotes 
the earth's orbit, in its annual revolytion 
round the fun. 

ORBIT, orbita, in aftronomy, the path 
of a planet or comet, or the curve that it 
deſcribes in its revolution round its cen- 
tral body: thus the earth's orbit is the 
curve which it ' deſcribes in its annual 
courle, and uſually called the ecliptic. 

] See the article ECLIPTIC, | 

The orbits of all the planets are ellipſes, 
having the ſun in their common focus 
| in which curve they move according to 
| che invariable law mentioned below. 


hollow globe or ſphere. See the articles 


Some alſo give the name of orbicularis 


- 


However, the orbit of the eh is con- 


ſiderably disfigured by the action of the 
moon; as is alſo the orbit of ſaturn by 
the action of . when they happen 


to be in conjun 


ion. 

Though the orbits of the planets be ellip- 
tical, not circular, yet that they are very 
little ſo, even in the moſt excentric or- 
bit, as that of mercury, will appear by 


comparing their excentricities with their 


mean diſtances from the ſun. Thus, 
ſuppoſe the mean diſtance of the earth 
from the fun be divided into 1000 equal 
parts, then in thoſe parts we have, in 
Merc, CS: DS:: 30 387: : 14,84 
Venus, CS: DS:: 5: 723 :: 1 144,6 


Earth, CS: DS:: 17: 1000: 1219 


Mars, CS: DS: 141: 15241: 31: 10,8 
Jupiter, CS: DS:: 250: 5201: : 1: 20,8 
Saturn, CS: DS:: 547:9538::1217,4 
It is found by experience, that the orbits of 
the planets are quieſcent, or that the line 


of the apſides AP (plate CLXXXIX. 
fig. 1. nd 2.) always keep one and the 


fame poſition with reſpect to the fixed 


ſtars: and the aphelium, or point A, poſ- 


ſeſſes different points in the-ecliptic in the 


| ſeveral orbits, as in the foregoing ſynopſis. 


That the earth's orbit is elliptical, is well 
known from common experience; for 
were the orbit circular, the ſun's appa- 


rent diameter would always be the ſame; 
but we find it is not, for if it be mea- 
ſured with a micrometer in winter«time, 

it will be found conſiderably larger than 


in the ſummer, and it will be greateſt of 


all when the ſun is in the 89 of V (which 
ſhews that is the place ↄf the aphelium) 


it being then 3z 47” ; whereas, when 
the ſun is in the 80 of g, his diameter is 
but 317/40“. 


HFlence it is evident that the ſun is really 


nearer to us in the midſt of inter than 
in the midſt of ſummer; but this ſeems 
a paradox to many, who think the ſun 


mult needs be hotteſt when it is neareſt 


to us, and that the ſun is apparently 


more diſtant from us in December than 


in June. As to the ſun's being hotter, 
it is true, it is ſo to all thoſe places which 
receive his rays directly or -perpendicu- 
larly; butiwe find his heat abated on ac- 
count of the obliquity of the rays, and 


his ſhort continuance above the horizon 


at that time. And, as to his diſtance, 
it is only with reſpect to the zenith or 
the place, not the center of the earth; 


 fince it is plain the ſun may approach the 


center of the earth, at the fame time that 
it recedes from the zenith of any place. 
Agteeably 
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Agreeably to the ſun's nearer diſtance in 


tlie winter, we obſerve his apparent mo- 
Tion is then quicker than in ſummer; for 


in the 8? of LF it is about 61 per day, 


but in the $® of oz his motion is but 57! 
per day. Accordingly, we find the ſum- 
mer half-year eight days longer than the 


winter half year, as appears by the fol- 


. lowing computation, according to the 
.. new ſtyle. | 


Summer half-year Winter half-year 
includes in inoludes in 
March 205 days Sept. 7 days. 


April 30 Oct. 31 
May 3 Nov. 30 
June 30 Dec. 31 
July 31 Jan. 31 
Auguſt 31 Feb. 28 
Sept. 23 Mar. 20% 

Sum, half 185 1783 


- Wint. half 178 


The difference 8 days. 


For the ſun's attracting force being one 
part of the cauſe of the planet's motion, 
- and this force always increaſing and de- 
creaſing in the inverſe ratio of the ſquares 
of the diſtances, it is evident the velo- 
. City of the planet will always be greater 
the nearer it is to the ſun, and vice verſa. 
Hence the motion of a planet is every 
- where unequable, being conſtantly acce- 
lerated, as it paſſes from A by D to P; 
and in the other half, from P to A, it is 
retarded. | 
Vet is this unequal motion of a planet re- 
gulated by a certain immutable law, from 
{ which it never varies; which is, that a 


line, drawn from the center of the ſun 


to the center of the planet, does ſo move 
with the planet about the ſun, that it de- 


ſcribes elliptic area's always proportional 


to the times. That is, it when the pla- 
net moves ſloweſt, it deſcribes the arch 


Ad in a given time; and when it moves 


; quickeſt, it deſcribes the arch 5P in the 


{ame time; then will the trilineal area ASd 
be equal to the other trilineal area bSP. 
To demonſtrate this, let the time in 


- which the planet moves through the pe- 
riphery of its orbit be divided into equal 
parts, and ſuppole that in the fiuſt part it 


deſcribed any right line AB (6:4. no 2.) 


by the projectile force in any direction, 
and the centripetal force conjointly; 
then in the ſecond part ef time it would 


proceed in the ſame right line to c, if no- 


thing prevented; ſo that Bc=AB, as 
js manifeſt from the firſt law of motion. 


Draw the right lines 8 B, Sc, and the tri- 


12278 
angles ABS and Bes will be equal, 28 
having equal baſes AB, Bc, and the fame 


O RB 


altitude of the vertex S. But when the 
body comes to B, let the centripetal 
force act with a new impulſe either equal 


to the former or unequal, and let it cauſe 
the body to decline from the right line 

Bc, and deſcribe the right line BC; 
draw Cc parallel to BS, meeting BC in 


C; and at the end of the ſecond part of 
time the body will be at C, and in the 


Tame plane with the triangle ASB. 


Join S C, and becauſe of the parallels 8 B 
and Cc, the triangle 8 BC will be equal 
to the triangle S Bc, and therefore equal 
to the triangle S AB. By the ſame way 
of reaſoning, if the centripetal force act 
ſucceſſively in the points C, D, E, cau- 


ſing the hody in each equal part of time 


to deſcribe the right lines C D, DE, EF, 


Sc. the triangles SCD, SDE, SEF, 
Sc. will be equal, and all in the ſame 


plane, 1 
In equal times, therefore, equal area's 


are deſcribed; and, by compoſition of 


ratio's, any ſums of area's 8A DS, 


SAF 8, are to each other as the times 


in which they are deſcribed. Let now 


the number of triangles be increaſed, and 


their breadth be diminiſhed in infinitum; 
then will their perimeter ADF be ulti- 


_ mately a curve: and, therefore, the cen- 


tripetal force, by which the body is drawn 
perpetually from the tangent to this 
curve, acts inceſſantly; and the area's 
deſcribed are alſo in this caſe proportional 
to the times of their deſcription. Hence 
the velocity of the revolving body or 
planet is every where inverſely, as the 
perpendicular let fall from the center 8 
to the tangent of the orbit in the place 
of the planet. For the velocities in the 
points A, B, C, &c. are as the baſes of 
the triangles AB, BC, CD, Sc. as be- 
ing the ſpaces deſcribed in the ſame 
time ; and the baſes of equal triangles 
are reciprocally as their perpendicular al- 
titudes; and, therefore, ſince in the 


evaneſcent triangles AS B, ASC, Sc. 
the right lines Ac, Bd, Ce, Sc. be- 


come tangents to the curve in the points 
A, B, C, Sc. it is manifeſt, the velo- 
city in thoſe points will be inverſely, as 
a perpendicular from $ let fall upon thoſe 
tangent- ines produced. | 

Hence alſo it follows, that the times in 
which equal arches are deſcribed in any 


planetary orbit are directly as thoſe per- 
pendiculars, becauſe they are inverſely as 


the velocities, 
| ORBITELLO, 


1e 
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ORBITELLO, a city and port-town of 
Italy, in the dutchy of Tuſcany, fitu- 

ated on a bay of the Mediterranean : 
eaſt long. 12, north lat. 42* 301. 
ORCADES, the ORKNEY-ISLANDS. See 
the article ORKNEY. 
ORCHARD, a plantation of fruit-trees. 
In planting aworchard, great care ſhould 


be taken that the foil is ſuitable to the 


trees planted in it ; and that they are 
rocured from a foil nearly of the ſame 
Find, or rather poorer than that laid 
out for an orchard. As to the. fitua- 
tion, an eaſy riſing ground, open to the 
ſouth-eaſt, is to be preferred. Mr. 
Miller recommends planting the trees 
fourſcore feet aſunder, but not in regu- 
lar rows ; and would have the ground 
between the trees plowed, and ſown with 
wheat and other crops, in the ſame man- 
ner as if it was clear from trees, by 
which means the trees will be more vi- 
orous and healthy, will abide much 
Page, and produce better fruit. If the 
round has been paſture, the green- 
ward ſhould be plowed in the ſpring 
before the trees are planted ; and if it 
be ſuffered to lie a ſummer fallow, it 
will greatly mend it, provided it be ſtirred 
two or three times to rot the graſs, and 
prevent the growing of weeds. At Mi- 
chaelmas it ſhould be plowed pretty deep, 
in order to make it looſe for the roots 
of the trees, which if the ſoil be dry, 
ſhould be planted in October; but if it 
be moiſt, the beginning of March will 
be a better ſeaſon. It ſeveral ſorts of 
fruit-trees are to be planted on the ſame 
ſpot, you ſhould obſerve to plant the 
largeſt growing trees backwards, and 
ſo proceed to thoſe of leſs growth, con- 
tinuing the ſame method quite through 
the whole plantation; by which means 
the ſun and air will more eafily paſs 
through the whole orchard. When you 
have planted the trees, you ſhould ſup- 
port them with ſtakes, to prevent their 
being blown out of the ground by the 
wind; and the following ſpring, if the 
ſeaſon ſhould prove dry, cut a quantity 
of green turf, and Jay it about the roots, 
with the grails downwards; by which 
means a great expence of watering will 
be ſaved; and after the firſt year they 
will be out of danger. Whenever you 
plow the ground betwixt theſe trees, you 
muſt be careful not to go too deep 
amongſt their roots, which would great- 
ly damage the trees; but if you do it 
cautiouſly, your ſtirring the face of the 
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ground will be of great ſervice to them 
though you ſhoyld obſerve, never to fow 
too near the tree, nor to ſuffer any great 
rooting weeds to grow about them; becauſe 
this would ſtarve them, by exhauſting the 

goodneſs of the ſoil, which every two or 
three years ſhould be mended with dung 
or other manure, that will be abſo- 
lutely neceſſary for the crops ſown be- 
tween. Theſe trees, after they are plant- 
ed out, will require no other pruning be- 
fides cutting off their bad branches, or 

ſuch as croſs each other. 15 

ORCHESTRA, in the antient theatres, a 
place in the form of a ſemi- circle, where 
the dancing was performed. : 
In the greek theatres, the orcheſtra made 
part of the ſtage ; but, among the Ro- 
mans, it anſwered nearly to our pit; 
only that, in it were diſpoſed the ſeats 
for the ſenators, magiſtrates, veſtals, and 
other perſons of diſtinction. : 
ORCHIES, a town of the french Nether- 
lands, in the province of Flanders, twelve 
miles ſouth- eaſt of Liſle. 
ORCHILLA, one of the Leeward iſlands. 
ORCHIS, FooL's-STONEs, in botany, a 
genus of the gynandria-diandria claſs of 
plants, the corolla of which is of a cornj- 
culated form ; and its fruit is an oblong 
unilocular capſule, containing numerous 
ſcobiform ſeeds. 

Orchis-root abounds with a glutinous 
juice, good for blunting acrid ſerous hu- 
mours ; it is alſo accounted an aphrodi- 
ſiac, but on no good foundation. 

ORDEAL, a form of trial, or of diſco- 
vering innocence or guilt, formerly prac-. 
tiſed over almoſt all Europe, and which 
prevailed in England from the time of 
Edward the Confeſſor, till it was abo- 
liſhed by a declaration of Henry III.- It 
was called purgatio vulgaris, or judi- 
cium, in oppoſition to bellum or com- 
bat, the other form of purgation; and 
was of various kinds, as that of fire, 
that of red hot iron, that of water, that 
of judicial pottage, that of hallowed 
cheeſe, that of the green croſs, and that 
of dice laid on relics covered with a 
woollen cloth. To each of which kinds 
particular maſſes were appointed. 

In England, an offender, on being ar- 
raigned and pleading not guilty, had it 
in his choice to put himſelf upon God 
and his country; that is, upon the ver- 
dict of a jury; or upon God alone, on 
which account it was called the judg- 
ment of God, it being preſumed that 
God would deliver the innocent. The 
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wad 4 vg kinds of ordeal were thoſe 
of red-hot iron and water ; the firſt for 
freemen and people of faſhion, and the 
Jaſt for peaſants. That by fire, as prac- 
tiſed here, was the perſon's walking bare- 
footed and blindfold over nine red-hot 
lough-ſhares ; and if he eſcaped unhurt, 
e was acquitted, otherwiſe condemned. 
That of water was of two kinds, ws. 
either with hot water or cald ; the for- 
mer was where the perſon ſuſpected put 
his arm or leg into ſcalding water, and 
brought it out unhurt; and the latter was 


when his body was not, contrary to the 


courſe of nature, borne up by the water. 


ORDER, in architecture, is a ſyſtem of 


the ſeveral members, ornaments and pro- 
portions of columns and pilaſters ; or a 


regular arrangement of the projecting 
| parts of a building, eſpecially the column, 


© as to form one beautiful whole. 


M. Le Clerc defines an order to be a 


column charged with an entablature, and 
ſupported on a pedeſtal. 

The origin of orders may be ſaid to be 
almoſt as antient as human ſociety. The 
rigour of the ſeaſons firſt put men upon 
making little cabbins to retire into: at 


the firſt they were made half under 


ground, and half above, and were co- 
vered with ſtubble ; but, in time grow - 
ing more expert, they placed trunks of 


trees on end, and laid others a- croſs, to. 


bear up the covering. See the article 
ARCHITECTURE. 
From hence they took the hint of more 


regular architecture, tlie trunks of trees 
_ upright repreſenting columns; and the 
. girds or bands which ſerved to keep the 


trunks from burſting, expreſſed baſes 
and capitals ; and the ſummers which lay 
a-croſs, gave the hint of entablatures 


and likewiſe, the coverings, ending in 


one ve a notion of pediments. This 
ypotheſis we have from Vitruvius, and 


| It has been well illuſtrated by M. Blondel. 


See the article COLUMN, &c. 


Others are of the opinion that. columns 


take their riſe from the pyramids which 
were erected by the antients over tombs ; 
and that the urns wherein their aſhes 
were incloſed, repreſented the capitals, 
the abacus of which was a brick laid 
over to cover the urn: but Vitruvius's 
account ſeems the moſt natural. See the 
article ABACUus, Sc. 

In time, the height of columns, was re- 
gulated by the Greeks on the foot of the 


proportion of a human body. The doric 


repreſented a man of a ſtrong robuſt 
5 
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make, the ionic that of a woman, and 
the corinthian that of a girl; their baſes and 
capitals were their ſhoes, head- dreſs, Sc. 
The three Greek orders repreſent three 
different manners of building, viz. the 
ſolid, mean, and delicate; the two 
2 ones are imperfect productions of 
thele. 


The little regard the Romans had for the 


laſt, appears from this, that we meet not 
with one inſtance in the antique where 
they are intermixec. : 
Daviler obſerves, that the abuſe the 
moderns have introduced by the mixture 
of the greek and latin orders, ariſes from 
their want of reflection on the uſe which 
the antients made thereof. 
To give a general idea of the orders, it 
will be neceſſary to obſerve that the 
whole is compoſed of two parts, at leaſt, 
Dix. the column and the entablature ; 
and of four parts, at the moſt, where 
there is a pedeſtal under the columns, and 
one acroter or little pedeſtal on the top of 
the entablature. 
That the column has three parts, viz. 
the baſe, the ſhaft, and the capital ; the 
entablature has three likewiſe, wiz. the 
architrave, the frieze, and the corniche ; 
which parts are all different in the ſe- 
veral orders, having each their particular 
characters and members called by the 
general names of mouldings or orna- 

ments. See the article BasR, &c. 
Theſe orders took their names from the 

people among whom they were invented, 

Scammozzi calls the tuſean, the gigantic; 
the doric, the herculean ; the ionic, the 
matrenal; the compoſite, the heroic; 
and the corinthian, the virginal. 

An order of columns is uſually under- 
ſtood of a column bearing its entablature; 
but the order is ſcarcely complete, except 
the column be raiſed on a pedeſtal. 
The pedeſtal, column, and entablature 
are three compound parts, each conſiſting 
of three others, as has been ſaid before. 
The antients have given us five ſeveral 
orders of columns, the tuſcan, doric, 
ionic, compoſite, and corinthian. See the 
articles TUSCAN, DORIC, &c. 

Diſpoſition of the ORDERS. Theſe ouglt 
to be ſo diſpoſed. in building, that the 
molt ſolid may be placed undermoſt; as 
being the moſt proper to ſuſtain the 
weight, and to give the whole edifice a 
more firm foundation : therefore the 
doric muſt always be placed under the 
ionic, the ionic under the corinthian, and 
the corinthian under the compoſite, As 
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it is ſeldom uſed above ground, except 
in villas, where one order only is em- 


ployed. In very large buildings, as am- 
phitheatres, where many orders are re- 


2 the tuſcan may be placed under 
t 


e ionic inſtead of the doric. But if you 


are deſirous to leave aut any of theſe 
orders, as for inſtance, to place the co- 
rinthian immediately over the doric, you 
may, provided you always obſerve to 
lace the moſt ſtrong and ſolid undermoſt, 
bar the reaſons above - mentioned. | 
As to the proportions, any height being 
given, divide it into ten equal parts, 
called diameters, or the thickneſs of the 
ſnaft at the bottom, for the tuſcan order; 
the "pedeſtal having two, the column 
ſeven, and the entablature one and three 
quarters. The doric order contains 
twelve ſuch parts or diameters, and one 
third; the ionic, thirteen and an half; 
the corinthian, fourteen and an half; and 


the compoſit fiſteen and a third ſuch 


parts, which are diſtributed as expreſſed 
in the figure of each. See the articles 
Tusc Ax, DoRic, Sc. 

Intercolummiation of the ORDERS. 
article INTERCOLUMNGATION., 
But beſides theſe regular orders, there 
are others to be met with ; as the attic, 
gothic, - perſian, ruſtic, &c. See the ar- 
ticles ATTiCc, GOTHIC, Sc. 

ORDER is alſo uſed for a diviſion or claſs 

of any thing: thus, the tribe of animals 
called birds, is ſubdivided into fix orders. 
See the article ORNITHOLOGY. 

Holy ORDERs, a character peculiar to ec- 
eleſiaſtics, whereby they are ſet apart for 
the miniſtry, See ORDINATION. 

MiitaryORDERs, are companies of knights, 
inſtituted by kings and 
for defence of the faith, or to confer 
marks of honour, and make diſtinctions 
among their ſubjects. | 

Religious ORDERS, are congregations or 


See the 


ſocigties of monaſtics, living under the 


ſame ſuperior, in the ſame manner, and 
wearing the ſame habit. 
ORDERS of curves, in geometry. See the 
article CURVE. 
ORDINAL, ordinale, a book containing 
the order, or manner of performing di- 
vine ſervice. See RITUAL. 
ORDINAL.NUMBERS. See NUMBER. 
ORDINANCE, or ORDONNANCE, a law, 
ſtatute, or command of a ſovereign, or 
ſuperior : thus the a&s of parliament are 
ſometimes termed ordinances of pail:a- 
ment, 
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princes; either 
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diators. See GLADIATOR. 
mon, uſual; thus, an embaſſador or 
envoy in ordinary, is one ſent to reſide 
ſtatedly, and for a number of years, in 
the court of ſome foreign prince or ſtats, 


in order to keep up a good underſtand- 


ing, and watch over the intereſt of his 
own nation. | 
This term is alſo applied to ſeveral 
officers in the king's houſhold, who at- 
tend on common occaſions. Thus we 
ſay, phyſician in ordinary, &c, 


ORDINARY, in civil law, 1s any judge in- 


veſted with authority to take cognizance 
of cauſes in his own right, and not by 
deputation, | 


? 


ORDINARY, in common and. canon law, 


is one who has ordinaty or immediate 
juriſdiction in ecclefiaſtical cauſes in ſuch 
a place. In which ſenſe archdeacons are 
ordinaries, tho' the appellation is more 
frequently given to the biſhop of the 
dioceſe, who has the ordinary ecclefi- 
aſtical juriſdiction. The archbiſhop is 
the ordinary of the whole province, to 
viſit and receive appeals from inferior 
judicatures. The romiſh canoniſts call 
the pope ordinary of ordinaries, ſince 
by the Jateran council he has uſurped the 
right of collating by prevention to all 
beneficies, in excluſion of. the ordinary 
collators. ; 


ORDINARY of af/ie and ſeſſions, was à de- 


puty of the biſhop of the diocele, an- 

tiently appointed to perform divine ſer- 

vice for malefactors, and aſſiſt in pre- 
paring them for death. 


- ORDINARY of Neaugate, a clergyman who 


attends in ordinary upon the malefactors 
in that priſon, preaches and reads pray- 

ers in the chapel to all the priſoners, and 
| attends. and prays with the condemned 

maleſactors at the place of execution. 


ORDINARY, or Hongurable ORDINARY, in 


heraldry, a denomination given to cer- 
tain charges properly belonging to that 
art. The honourable ordinari-s are ten 
in number; Dig. the chief, pale, bend, 
feſſe, bar, croſs, ſaltier, chevion, bor- 
dure, and orle. For which fee Caylee, 
PALE, Cc. - | 


ORDINATES, or ORDINATE APPLI- 


cates, in geometry, are parallel lines, 

MM, mm, (plate CLXXXVILL fg. 
4.) terminating in a curve, and biſſected 

by a diameter, as AD. The half of 

theſe, as M P, mp, is propeity. the 

ſemi-ordinate, though commonly called 

13 M | _ ordinate, 


gla- 
ORDINARY, in general, ſignifies, com- 


* 


ordinate, See Curve, PaRABOLA, 
HYPERBOLA, Fe. : 
ORDINATION, the act of conferring 
holy orders, or of initiating a perſon 
into the prieſthood by prayer, and the 
laying on of hands. Ordination has al- 
ways been eſteemed the principal pre- 
rogative of biſhops, and they ſtil] retain 
the function as a mark of ſpiritual ſo- 
vereignty in their dioceſe, Without or- 
dination, no perſon can receive any be- 
nefice, parſonage, vicarage, &c. A clerk 
muſt be twenty-three years of age before 
he can have any ſhare in the miniſtry ; 
and twenty-four, before he can be or- 
dained, and by that means be permitted 
to adminiſter the ſacraments. A biſhop, 
on the ordination of clergymen, is to 
examine them in the preſence, of the 
- miniſters who aſſiſt him at the impoſition 
of hands; and in caſe any crime, as 
drunkenneſs, perjury, forgery, &c. be 
alledged againſt any one that is to be 
ordained, either prieſt or deacon, the 
biſhop ought to deſiſt from ordaining 
him. The perſon to be ordained is to 
bring a teſtimonial of his life and doctrine 
to the biſhop, and give an account of 
his faith in latin, and both prieſts and 
deacons are obliged to ſubſcribe the 
- thirty-nine articles. 
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England, are the four Sundays immedi- 
ately following the Ember-weeks, viz. 
the firſt Sunday in Lent, Trinity-Sunday, 
and the Sundays following the firſt Wed- 
neiday after Sept. 14. and Dec. 13. 
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the power of ordination is lodged in the 
reſbytery. See PRESBYTERY. 

ORDNANCE, a general name for all 
ſorts of great guns, uſed in war. See the 
articles CANNON and GUN. 

Office of ORDNANCE, an office kept within 
the Tower of London, which ſuperin- 
tends and diſpoſes of all the arms, in- 
ſtruments, and utenſils of war, both by 
ſea and land, in all the magazines, gar- 
riſons and forts in Great Britain. 
The officers of the ordnance are, 1. The 
mati general, from whom are derived 
all orders and diſpatches relating to the 
ſame. 2. The heutenant-general, who 
receives orders from the maſter- general, 
and [ces them duly executed; orders the 
firing of guns on days of rejoicing, and 
ſees the train of artillery fitted out when 
ordered to the field. 3. The ſurveyor- 
general, who has the inſpeQion of the 
vrduance, ſtores, and proviſions of war 


The ordination days in the church of 


In Scotland, where there are no biſhops, 
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in the cuſtody of the ftore-keepers : he 
allows all bills of debt, keeps a check on 
labourers, Sc. 4. Ehe treaſurer, thro' 


whoſe hands paſſes the money of the 


whole office, as well for payment of 
ſalaries as debentures; as alſo a clerk of 
the ordnance, and a clerk of the de. 
liveries, for which ſee the articles CLERR 
of the ordnance, &c. 


ORDONNANCE, in painting, is uſed for 


the diſpoſition of the parts of a picture, 


either with regard to the whole piece, 


or to the ſeveral parts; as the groups, 
maſles, contraſts, &c. 

In the ordonnance there are three things 
to be regarded, wiz. the place or ſcene, 


the diſtribution, and the contraſt, 


1. As to the firſt, regard is to be had to the 
diſpoſition of things whieh ſerve as a 
ound-work ; and to the plan and po- 
tion of bodies ; under the former of 
which, comes the landſkip, whether an 
uninhabited place, where there is full 
liberty of repreſenting all the extrava- 
gancies of nature; or inhabited, where 
the ſigns of cultivation, c. muſt be ex- 
hibited. See the article LAN Dskir. 
As to the plan of bodies, they are either 
ſolid, which again are either ſo by na- 
ture, and muſt be proportioned to their 
laces ;, or artificial, where regard muſt 
be had to the rules of geometry, per- 
ſpective, architecture, &c. Or the bodies 
move; which they do either by a vo- 
luntary motion, wherein a regard 
muſt be had to proportion them to their 
ſituation, and to ſtrengthen them by re- 
garding the equilibrium; or by ſome 


extraordinary power, as machines, &. 


where the cauſes of their motion muſt 
appear. Or they are things at a diſtance, 
in all which an even plane muſt ſtill be 
ar prove to find their preciſe ſituation, 
and ſettle their place by ſudden breaks 
and diſtances agreeably to perſpective. 
In placing the figures, regard is to be 
had, 1. to the group, which connects 
the ſubject, and fia '$ the fight. In this 
are to be conſidered the knot or nodus, 
which binds the group, and the near- 


| neſs of figures which as it holds them 


together, may be called the chain : that 

the group be ſuſtained by ſomething 
looſe and diſtin& from it, and by the 
ſame joined and continued to the othe! 
groups; and that the lights and ſhadows 
be ſo diſpoſed, as that the effects of all 
the parts of a compoſition may be ſeen 
at once. See GROUP. 


2. As to the actions, forced attitudes 
| | are 
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ſhould be ſhewn in her moſt adyanta- 
geous poſtures. | wy 

3. As to the drapery, which is to be ad- 
juſted, ſo as it may appear real gar- 
ments, and not ſtuff looſely thrown on, 
See the article DRAPERY. 

4. In the contraſt, are to be conſidered 
the actions, which vary infinitely ; the 
aſpects which in actions of the ſame kind, 
may, by their difference, make a con- 
traſt 3 the ſituation, according as they 
meet above, or under the fight, or are 
near or at a great diſtance. And laſtly, 


cuſtom, which indeed extends to all the 
parts of painting: tho' this js particularly 
to be regarded in the ordonnance, it is 


nevertheleſs to be follow'd with diſcretion, 


taking care to avoid all ſtiffneſs and for- 
mality. _ : 


ORDONNANCE, in architecture, is the com- 


ſition of a building, and the diſpo- 
tion of its parts, both with regard to 


the whole, and to one another; or as 


Mr. Evelyn expreſſes it, determining 
the meaſure of what is aſſigned to the 
ſeveral apartments. Thus ordonnance is 
the judicious contrivance of the plan or 
model; as when the court, hall, lodg- 


ings, &c. are neither too large nor too 


ſmall, but the court affords convenient 
light to the apartments about it: the 
hall is of fit capacity to receive com- 
pany 3. and the bed-chambers, &c. of a 
proper ſize, When theſe diviſions are 
either too great or too ſmall, with reſpe& 
to the whats, as where there is a large 
court to a little houſe, or a ſmall hall to 
a magnificent palace, the fault is in the 
ordonnance. 


ORDUNNA, a port- town of Spain, in the 


province of Biſcay: weſt long. 30 30%, 


north lat. 43® 15˙ 5 
ORE, in natural hiſtory, the compound 


mineral glebe, earth, ſtone, or other 
ſubſtance; which is rich enough in me- 
tallic particles, to be worth the while of 
heing purified; and by this means to ſe- 
parate the metal from it, whether gold, 
ſilver, copper, iron, tin, &c. See METAL, 
Golo, SILVER, Sc. 

Ores then are nothing but natural con- 
cretes, of metals or ſemi - metals, mixed 
with ſulphur or arſenic, or with both to- 
gether; and when ſuch alliances are made 
by art, we then ſay, that the metals, or ſe- 
mi- metals are reduced to the ſtate of ores. 
Some ores are ſo kindly as to melt readily 
of themſelves; whereas others are ſo in- 
tractable, that they require the aſſiſtance 
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are to be avoided, and ſimple nature 
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of various fluxes, before they will yield 


the metal. See the article FLUX, 


Aſſayers therefore diſtinguiſh ores into 
fuſible, refractory, and not fuſible at all. 
Thoſe are called fuſible, which, either 
by means of a middling fire only, or b 

adding a fit menſtruum to them, melt 
eaſily, ſo as to afford the metal or ſemi- 
metal contained in them. The refractory 
ores are. thoſe, which require a very 
ſtrong and laſting action of the fire, and 
the addition of proper fluxes, before 
they will melt in the requiſite manner. 

All ores lie hidden in earths, ſtones, or 
in other minerals, as in matrices: if then 
theſe matrices of themſelves melt in the 
fire with very. great difficulty, or not at 
all, the ore contained in hw may in- 
deed of its own nature be put in fuſion; 
but yet cannot be delivered of its matrix, 
becauſe this is not fuſible : ſuch are iran- 
ore, and almoſt all earths and ſtones, 
except the vitrifiable ones; but lime-ſtone 
in particular, and ſtones affected in the 
ſame manner in the fire, render the ores 
intermixed with them the moſt ſtubborn 
of any. Some of theſe ſtones, however, 
being much lighter than the ores, may 
be eaſily ſeparated by only pounding, 
waſhing, and extinguiſhing them in 
water; or by a previous calcination, leave 
ing the weightier particles of the ore at 
the bottom of the veſſel, or trough : 
theſe kinds of ores are called decantable; 
as thoſe ores are called indecantable, 
which cannot be ſeparated in this man- 
ner; and of this laſt fort are the light 
brittle ores, that contain a great quantity 
of ſulphur. Finally, if there is in the 
body of the ore itſelf any thing intangled, 


or only adhering to its outſide, that will 


cauſe the metal contained in it to vaniſh 
into a vapour, or turn it to ſcoria with 
itſelf, while the ore is expoſed to the fire; 
then ſuch an ore is ſaid to be hungry, 
minera rapax : the cauſes of this are 
commonly arſenic, antimony, and thoſe 
minerals out of which zinc is produced. 


OREBRO, the capital of the province of 


Nericia, in Sweden; eaſt long. 15?, 
north lat. 39 20'. 


OREGRUND, a port-town of Sweden, in 


the province of Upland: eaſt long. 18? 
15', north lat. 60? 300. 


ORENSE, or ORTENSE, a city of Spain, 


in the province of Gallicia: welt long. 
89 20, north lat. 42 36“. 


ORF A, a town of Afiatic Turky, in the 


province of Diarbec : eaſt long. 40%; 


north lat. 36% 15˙k 
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' ORFORD, a borough and port-town of 
Suffolk, thirty miles eaſt of Bury. It 


' ſends two members to parliament. 
ORGAL, among dyers, denotes the lees 


ORGAN, epyaver, in general, is an inſtru- 
ment, or machine deſigned for the pro- 


of wine dried. See DYEING. 


duction of ſome certain action or opera- 


tion; in which ſenſe, the mechanic pow- 


* 


O 


ers, machines, and even the veins, ar- 


teries, nerves, muſcles, and bones of the 
human body, may be called organs. See 


the articles PowEeR, MAcHine, VEIN, 


ARTERY, @c. - 


The organs of ſenſe are thoſe parts of 


the body, by which we receive the im- 
preſſions or ideas of external objects; 


being commonly reckoned five, ix, the 


eye, ear, noſe, palate, and cutis. See the 
article SENSE, EE, Ear, &c. 

RGAN, in muſic, the largeſt and moſt 
harmonious wind- inſtrument. 


Phe invention of the organ is very an- 


tient, though it is agreed that it was very 
little uſed till the eighth century. It 
ſeems to have been borrowed from the 
Greeks.. Vitruvius deſcribes an hydrau- 
lie one in his tenth book of architecture. 
'The emperor Julian has an epigram in 
its praiſe. St. Jerome mentions one with 


twelve pair of bellows, which might be 
heard a thouſand paces, or a mile; and 


another at Jeruſalem, which might be 
heard at the mount of Olives. 

There is one in the cathedral church of 
Ulm, in Germany, that is ninety-three 
feet high ; and twenty-eight broad ; the 
biggelt pipe is thirteen inches in diameter, 
and it has ſixteen pair of bellows. 

The modern organ is a buffet, containing 
ſeveral rows of pipes. The ſize of the 
organ is generally expreſſed by the length 
of its biggeſt pipe; thus we ſay an organ 


of thirty-two feet, of ſixteen, of eight, 


and of two feet. i 


Church organs conſiſt of two parts, viz. 


the main body, called the great organ ; 
and the poſitive, or little organ, which 
is a ſmall buffet, commonly hel before 
the great organ. 

The organ has at leaſt one ſet of keys, 
when it has only one body, and two or 
three when it has a poſitive or chair- 
organ: though large organs have four, 
and ſometimes five ſets of keys; beſides 
which, the pedals or largeſt pipes have 


their keys, the ſtops or touches whereof . 


are played by the feet. The keys of 
an organ are utually divided into four 
ocav-s, wiz. the ſecond ſub-ogave, firft 
tub-cEtare, middle oftave, and full 


+ oftave. Esch  oftave is divided into 
twelve ſtops or frets, whereof the ſevera} 
black ones mark the natural ſounds, and 


the five white, the artificial ones, that is, 


the ſharps and flats ; ſo that the key; 
uſually contain forty eight ſtops, or 
touches. Some organiſts add to this 
number one or more ſtops in the third 
ſub-· octave as well as in the ſecond. 
(Note, fome harpſicords and ſpinnetz 
have their natural ſtops or keys often 
marked white, and their artificial ones 
black.) The pedals have about two or 
three octaves, at the pleaſure of the or. 
ganiſt, ſo that the number of ſtops i, 


% 


indeterminate. 


Each key or ſtop. preſſed down, opens 2 
valve or plug which correfponds length. 
wiſe with as many holes as there a: 
rows of pipes on the ſound-board : the 
holes of each row are opened and ſhut 
by a regiſter, or ruler pierced with forty- 
eight holes; by drawing the regiſter, the 
holes of one row are opened, becauſe the 
holes therein correſpond with thoſe «f 
the ſound-board, ſo that by opening a 
valve, the wind brought into the ſound. 
board, by a large pair of bellows, find; 
a paſſage into the pipes, which corre- 


ſpond to the open 


oles of the ſound- 


board ; but * puſhing the regiſter, ti: 


forty-eight ho 


es thereof not anſwering 


to any of thoſe of the ſound board, that 
row of pipes anſwering to the puſhed 
regiſter are ſhut. Whence it follows, 
that by drawing ſeveral regiſters, ſever: 
rows of pipes are opened; and the ſam: 
thing happens, if the ſame regiſter cor- 
reſpond to ſeveral rows, Hence the rows 
of pipes become either ſimple or com. 
pound : ſimple, when only one row an- 
ſwers to one regiſter ; compound, where 
ſeveral. The organiſts ſay, a row 1: 
compound, when teveral pipes play upen 


preſſing one ſtop. 


The pipes of the organ are of two kinds; 
the one with mouths like our flutes ; the 
other with reeds. The firſt, called pipes 
of mutation, conſiſt, 1. of a foo, 
AA BB (pl. CLXXXIN. fig. 2. * 
which is a hollow cone, and which :t- 
ceives the wind that is to ſound the pip*. 
2. To this foot is faſtened the body et 
the pipe BB D D. Between the foot and 
the body of the pipe is a diaphragm, ©! 
partition, FE F, which has a long, but 
narrow aperture to let the wind out. 
Over this aperture is the mouth BBC; 
whoſe upper lip C, being level, cuts tue 
wind as it comes out at the aperture. 


The pipes are of pewter, of lead 


mixed 
wich 


BC; 


ts the 


e. 
mixed 
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wich a twelfth part of tin, and of wood. + 


Thoſe of pewter are always open at their 


Extremities: their diameter is very ſmall, 


and their found very clear and ſhrill. 
Thoſe of lead, mixed with tin, are larger; 
the ſhorteſt open, the longeſt are quite 


ſtopped; the mean ones partly ſtopped, 
pre. var Bo beſides a little ear x# each fide 
the mouth, to be drawn cloler, or ſet 
farther aſunder, in order to raiſe or 
lower the found. The wooden pipes are 
made ſquare, and their extremity {topped 
with a valve, or tampion of leather. 
The ſound of the wooden wwe ſen 

ipes is very ſoft ; the large ones ſtopped, 
e e ſmall 2 of 
lead. The longeſt pipes give the great- 
eſt ſound; and the ſhorteſt, the moſt 
acute: their lengths and widths are made 
in the reciprocal ratie's of their ſounds; 


and the diviſions regulated by their rule, 


which they call diapaſon, But the pipes 


that are ſhut, are of the ſame length as 


the open ones, which yield the fame 
ſound. Uſually, the longeft pipe is 
ſixteen feet: though in extraordinary 
organs it is thirty-two. The' pedal tubes 
are always open, though made of wood, 
and of lead. 

A reed-pipe conſiſts of a foot, AAB B, 


(ibid. no 2.) which carries the wind into 


the ſhalot, or reed CD, which is a hollow - 


demi-cylinder, fitted at its extremity D, 
inte a kind of mould, by a wooden 
tampion G. The ſhalot is covered with 


a plate of copper, K K II, fitted at its ex- 


tremity II, into the mould by the ſame 
wooden tampion. Its other extremity 


KK, is at liberty; fo that the air en- 


tering the ſhalot, makes it tremble or 
ſhake againſt the reed ; and the longer 
that part of the tongue which is at 
liberty IL, is made, the deeper is the 
found. The mould I I, which ſerves to 
fix the ſhalot or recd, the tongue, tam- 
pion, &c. ſerves allo to ſtop the foot of 


the pipe, and to oblige the wind to go 
+ out wholly at the reed. 


Laſtly, in the 
mould is ſoldered the tube H H, whole 
inward opening is a continuation of 


ORG 
tongue, the figure of the tube, and che 
quantity of wind. 8 
To diverſify the ſounds of the pipes, they 
add a valve to the port- vent, which lets 
the wind go in fits or ſhakes. 


Hydraulic ORGAN, denotes a muſical ma- 


chine 'that plays by means of water in- 


ſtead of wind. Of theſe there are ſe⸗ 


veral in Italy in the grottoes of vine- 


yards. | 

Cteſebes of Alexandria, who lived in the 
time of | Ptolemy Evergetes, is ſaid de 
have firſt invented organs that played by 
compreſſing the air with water, as is Rill 
practiſed. Archimedes and Vitruvius have 


left us deſcriptions of the hydraulic 


O 


ORGANICAL PART, is that part of an © - nl 
animal, or plant, deſtined for the per- | 


O 


O 


O 


that of the reed. The form of this tube 


is different in the different ranks of pipes. 


The degree of acuteneſs and gravity in 


the ſound of a reed- pipe, depends on the 
length of the tongue, and that of the 


O 


pipe CK, taken from the extremity of 


the ſhalot, to the extremity of the tube. 
The quality of the ſound depends on the 
width of the reed, the tongue, and the 


tube; as alſo on the thickneſs of the 


organ. | os 2 

In the cabinet of queen Chriſtina is a 
beautiful and large medallion of Va- 
lentinian, on the reverſe whereof is ſeen 
one of theſe hydraulic organs; with two 
men, one on the right, the other on the 
left, ſeeming to pump the water which 
plays it, and to liſten to its ſound. It has 
only eight pipes, placed on a round 
pedeſtal. n | 
RGANICAL, in the antient muſic, was 
that part performed by inſtruments. See 
the article Muse. $2 $4 
The organical comprehended three kinds 
of inftruments, viz. the wind-inftra- 
ments, as trumpets, flutes, - hauthoys, 
Sc. ringed-inftraments; as lutes, lyres, 
violines, harpſichords, Sc. and pulfative 
inſtruments, or thoſe played by beating 
with the hands or-ſticks, as drums, &z. 
See the ſeveral articles TRUMPET, Sc. 


formance of ſome particular function. 


RGANICAL DISEASE, a diſeaſe in an or- 


ganical part of the body, whereby its 


function is impeded, ſuſpended, or de- 


ſtroyed. 


RS AN, AL deſcription of curves, the 


method of deſcribing them on a plane by 
means of inſtruments. SeeCurve. 
RGANO, in muſic, ſignifies the thorough 
baſs. It is uſually fcored with figures 
over the notes for the harpſichord, bals- 
viol, and lute, 


RGANO piccr10Lto, a chamber or little 


organ, uſed to play in a mall room; 


being about two or three feet high, 
that is, its largeſt pipe is that length : it 
is made in a {mall buffet like the poſitive, 
or little organ of a church. See ORGan. 


ORGASM, orgaſmus, an extacy, or im- 


petuous deſire of coiticn, occaſioned by 
a turgeſency of the ſeminal veſſels. 
Certain 


bo] 


Certain female animals have an orgaſm 
at particular ſeaſons of the year, 
ORGIVA, a town of Spain, in the pro- 
vince. of Granada, twenty-five miles 
ſouth of Granada. 

- ORGYTA, opp, in antiquity, feaſts and 
ſacrifices performed in honour of Bacchus, 
Inftituted by Orpheus, and chiefly cele- 
brated on the mountains by wild, diſ- 
ſtracted women, called bacchz, See 
BACCHANALIA and DYONYSIA, 
ORGUES, in the military art, are thick, 
long pieces of wood pointed at one 
end, and ſhod with iron, clear one of 
another ; hanging each by a particular 
rope, or cord, over the gate-way of a 
ſtrong place, perpendicularly, to be let fall 


is ſuch, that they ſtop the paſſage of the 
te, and are preferable to herſes or 
. partculliſes 3 becauſe theſe may be either 
broke by a petard, or they may be ſtopped 
in their falling down ; but a petard 'is 
. uſeleſs againſt an orgue, for if it break 
one or two of the pieces, they imme- 
_ diately fall down again, and fill up the 
vacancy ; or if they-ſtap one or two of 
the pieces from falling, it is no hind- 
rance to the reſt. 
ORGUESs is alſo uſed for a machine, com- 
oſed of ſeveral harquebuſs on muſquet- 
1 bound together, by means where- 
of ſeveral exploſions are made at the 
ſame time, uſed to defend breaches and 
other places attacked. 


containing fix feet. See MEASURE. 
ORIA, a town of Italy, in the kingdom 
of Naples, and territory of Otranto, ſitu- 
ated thirty miles north-weſt of the city 
of Otranto. ; 5 
ORICHALCUM, or AURICcRHALcUuu 
braſs. See BRASS. 

It is evident from all accounts, that the 
orichalcum of the antients was a ficti- 
tious ſubſtance, not a natural metal: they 
made it on the ſame baſis that we make 


ways of 
into ſeveral kinds. They had a white 
ſort in frequent uſe and great eſteem: 
this was made by mixing an earth with 
copper while in fuſion, but what that 
earth was we are not informed. We 
know ſeveral ways of turning copper 
white; one of which was much prac- 
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other utenſils made of it, had the name 
of alchymy-things: but this was done 
by means of arſenic, a thing not known 
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in caſe of an enemy. Their diſpoſition 


ORG YA, an antient grecian meaſure, 


braſs at preſent, but they had ſeveral 
* it, and diſtinguiſned it 


tiſed ſome years ago, and ſpoons, and 
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to the antients : this therefore could not 


be the ſame with their white braſs; 
and indeed, none of our methods ſeem 
to be the ſame with theirs, ſince the 


metal is debaſed by all ours, and be- 


eomes brittle, whereas in their manage- 
ment, according to their own accounts, 
it ſeems not to have loſt any thing of 
its ductility, though it acquired a par- 
ticular brightneſs. ' The orichalcum and 
æs flavum, braſs and yellow copper, are 
with us ſynonymous terms, but with the 
antients they were uſed to expreſs dif- 
ferent combinations of the. ingredients, 

ORIENT, oriens, in geography and a- 
ſtronomy, the eaſt, or eaſt- point of the 
horizon; thus called, becauſe it is the 
point where the ſun riſes. Hence the 

uinoctial orient is uſed for that point 
of the horizon wherein the ſun riſes, 
when he is in the equator, or when he 
enters the ſigns of aries and libra 
æſtival orient, is the point wherein the 
ſun riſes in the middle of ſummer. when 
the days are longeſt ; and the hibernal 
orient, the point where the ſun riſes in the 
middle of winter, when the days are 
ſhorteſt. ; wok. 

ORIENTAL, | ſomething fituated towards 
the eaſt with regard to us, in oppoſition 
to occidental. See OCCIDENTAL., 

ORIFICE, the mouth, or aperture of a 
tube, pipe, or other cavity. 

In anatomy, this term is particularly ap- 

_ plied to the mouths of the ſeveral ducts, 

' veſſels, and other cavities, as of the 
bladder, uterus, ftomach, &c. See the 
article BLADDER, Sc. 

It is alſo uſed for the aperture of a wound, 
or ulcer. See WouND and ULCER. 

ORIGANUM, WILD MARJORAM, in 
botany, a genus of the didynamia gym- 
noſpermia claſs of plants, the corolla 
whereof conſiſts of a ſingle ringent petal, 
the tube is cylindric and compreſſed, the 
upper lip is ere&, obtuſe, and emargi- 
nated, and the lower divided into three 
ſegments ; there 1s no pericarpium, the 
cup is connivent, and contains four round- 
iſn ſeeds. Reds 

This plant is heating, diffolving, and 

ſtimulating ; whence it is of uſe in ex- 

ulceration of the lungs, &c. It is alſo 
adapted to diſeaſes of the kidneys, and 
is balſamic. 

ORIGENISTS, in church- hiſtory, a 
chriſtian ſe& in the fourth century, ſo 
called from their drawing their opinions 
from the writings of Origen. The 
origeniſts maintained, that the fouls of 

men 
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OR 1 
- men had a pre- exiſtent ſtate, that they 
4 holy e , and had ſinned 
in heaven before the body was created: 
that Chriſt is only the ſon of God by 
adoption, that he has been ſucceſſively 
united with all the _— natures, and 
has been a cherub, a ſeraph, and all the 
celeſtial virtues, one after another ; that 
in future azes, he will be crucified for the 
ſalvation of the devils, as he has already 
been for that of men, and that their 
puniſhment, and that of the damned, 
will continue only for a certain limited 
time. 
ORIGINAL, a firſt draught or deſign 
of any thing, which ſerves as a model 
to be imitated or copied. 


| ORIGINAL six, the crime of eating the 


forbidden fruit, of which it is ſaid, all 
mankind are guilty at their conception 
by the imputation of Adam's tranſ- 
eſſion; which is accounted for by ſup- 
poſing that Adam, as he was. to be the 
father, was alſo the fœderal head, and 
repreſentative of the whole human race; 
and that on his ſinning, all that were to 
ſpring from him partook of his crime. 
Father Malebranche endeavours to ac- 
count for original ſin from natural cauſes, 
and ſuppoſes that our firſt parents, after 
their tranſgreſſion, received ſuch deep 
traces in their brain by the impreſſion of 
ſenſible objects, that it was very poſſible 
they might communicate them to their 
children ; and that as, according to the 


order eſtabliſhed by nature, the thoughts 


of the ſoul are conformable to the traces 
in the brain, it may be ſaid, that as ſoon 
as we are formed in the womb, we are 
infected with the corruption of our pa- 
rents : for having traces in the brain like 
thoſe who gave us being, we neceſſarily 
have the ſame thoughts, and the ſame 
inclinations with regard to ſenſible ob- 
| E ; and that thus, of courſe, we muſt 
born with coneupiſcence and original 
n. See CONCUPISCENCE. 
ORIGINALIA, in the exchequer, are 
tranſcripts, &c. ſent to the remembran- 
| N out of the court of chancery; 
which are thus called, to diſtinguiſh them 
from the recorda, which contain the 
judgments and pieadings in cauſes tried 
efore the barons. 

ORIGUELLA, a city of Spain, in the pro- 
vince of Valencia: welt long. 50, north 
lat. 38 20“. | 

ORILLON, in fortification, is a ſmall 

_ rounding of earth faced with a wall; 
raiſed on the ſhoulder of thoſe baſtions 
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ORIZ A, or ORYZA. | 
ORLAMUND, or ORLAMUNDA, a town 


that have caſemates, to cover the cannon 

in the retired flank, and prevent their 
being diſmounted by the enemy. See the 
articles BASTION and FORTIFICATION, 

ORION, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of 
the ſouthern | hemiſphere; conſiſting of 
thirty-ſeven ftars, according to Ptolemy 3 
of ſixty-two, according to Tycho; and 
of no leſs than eighty, in the Britannie 
catalogue. | 

OR1ON's RING, in aſtronomy, a conſtella- 
tion more uſually called eridanus. See 
the article ERiDanus. | 

ORISTAGNI, a city and port-town of 
the iſland of Sardinia : eaſt long. 8 30 
north lat. 399 30. 

ORIXA, the capital of the province of the 
ſame name, in, the hither India, fituated 

on the welt fide of the bay of Bengal. 

See ORYZA, 


of Germany, in the circle of Upper 
Saxony, fifty miles ſouth-weſt of Leiplic. 
ORLE, ORLET, or ORLo, in architecture, 
a fillet under the ovolo or quarter round 
of a capital. V 
bottom of the ſhaft, it is called cincture. 
See the article CINCTURE. 


Paladio uſes the word orlo, for the plinth 


of the baſes of columns. 

ORLE, in heraldry, an ordinary in form 
of a fillet drawn round tie ſhield, near 
the edge or extremity thereof, leaving 
the field vacant in the middle.” Its breadth 
is but half that of the treſſure or bor- 
dure, which contains a ſixth part of the 
ſhield; and the orle, only a twelfth: beſides 


that the orle is its own breadth diſtant 


from the edge of the ſhield, whereas the 


bordure comes to the edge itſelf. The 


form of the orle is the ſame with that of 
the ſhield, whence it reſembles an eſ- 
cutcheon. See plate CLXXXVIIL. fig. 5. 


which repreſents an orle argent in a field 


ules. 

ORLEANOIS, a province or government 
of France, bounded by Normandy and 
the ifle of France, on the north; by 
Champaign and Burgundy, on the eaſt ; 
by Lyonois and Guienne, on the ſouth ; 
and by Britany and the bay of Bifcay, 
on the welt. a 

ORLEANS, a city of France, capital of 
Orleanois, ſituated on the river Loyre, in 
eaſt long. 2®, north lat. 472 5 5. 

ORLEANS is alſo the name of an iſland and 
town on the river of St. Laurence, in Ca- 
nada: weſt long. 730, north lat. 479. 

ORLOPE, in the tea- language, the upper- 
moſt ſpace or deck in a great ſhip, reach - 


; nz 


When it is at the top or 


2 1 
7 


— 


ing ſrom the main-maſt to the mizen, 
In three · deck ſhips the ſecond and loweſt 
decks are ſometimes called orlopes. 

ORMOND, the north diviſion of the county 

of Tipperary, in Irelancg. 

ORMSKIRK, a market- town of Lanca- 
- - hire, ſituated twenty- ſix miles ſouth of 

Laneaſter. „ to 

ORMUS, an ifland at the entrance of the 

gulph of Perſia, ſituated oppoſite to 

Gombron on the continent, in eaſt long. 

36%, north lat. 27 30“. es. et! 
This iſland is thirty miles in circum- 
mee... BR Et, | 
E. * ORNAMENTS, in architecture, are uſed 
N to ſignify all the ſcujpture or carved- 

work wherewith a piece of architecture 
is enriched. | EH, 
Vitruvius and Vignola alſo uſe the word 
to ſignify the-entablature. ' | 
Ornaments in relievo, are thoſe cut in the 
.. contours of the mouldings, as leaves, 
.» ſhells, ſcrolls, flowers, Cc. 

- Ornaments in creux, are fuch as are cut 
within the mouldings, as eggs, flutes, &c. 
3 + See: the article MOULDING. 

F * ORNITHOGALUM, sTAR OF /BETHE- 
IEM, in botany, a genus of the hexan- 
dia- monoęynia claſs of plants, the corolla 

- whereof conſiſts of fix petals, of a lanceo- 


* 
1 
3 25 
(] * 
2 

F 


5 


erect from thence to the points, plano- 
patent; they are permanent, but loſe 
their colour: the fruit is a round an- 
gulated capſule, formed of three valves, 
and containing three cells: the ſeeds are 
numerous and .roundiſh, the receptacle 
.. columnar. 


and boiled; and the ſeed is baked along 
with bread. 

ORNITHOLOG, that branch of 200- 

logy, which treats of birds. See BIRD. 


chiefly followed, arranges the whole clais 
of birds under fix orders, according to 
te different figures of their beaks, viz. 
. I. The. accipitres, or birds with unci- 
m_ or hooked beaks. See plate CXC. 
. | 
= The picæ, or birds that have convex 
and compreſſed beaks, like that repre- 
ſented. ibid. fig. 2 
3. The anſeres, comprehending ſuch 
birds as have depreſſed, and dentated or 
ſerrated beaks. ibid. nꝰ 3. 


with ſubcylindric and obtuſe beaks. See 
ibid. fig. 4. | 
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lated figure from the baſe to the middle, 


The root of this plant is uſed both crude + 


Linnæus, whoſe ornithology we have 


4. The ſcolopaces, or thoſe furniſhed 


\ 


ORO 


5. The gallinæ, or birds which have 
the beak of a conic form, but crooked, 
and the upper chap imbricated. ibid. 


* oo by 

* 6. be paſſeres, or birds with conic and 
marp- pointed beaks, like that repreſented 

ibid. fig. 6," r e : 
In the deſcription of birds, the feet, 

wings, and tail, are chiefly attended to. 
In moſt birds the toes are four in num- 
ber, three ſtanding forwards, and one 
backwards, as repreſented ibid. fig. 7, 
8, 9. In ſome two toes ſtand forward, 


and two backward. ibid. fig. 10. Some 


feet, again, are palmated, or have the 
toes connected together by a membrane. 
ibid. fig. 9. and others ſemi-palmated. 
ibid. fig. 8. 1 1 7 
With regard to the wings, the long 
uill-feathers, marked 1, 2, 3, Sc. 
g. 12. are called by authors remiges, 
as ſerving to fly with; and the other 
teathers, placed over the reſt of the body, 
tectrices. The long feathers of the tail 
are called rectrices, as ſerving to ſteer 
2 bird's courſe through the air. ibid. 
| IT. | 31088 
. As to the other terms made uſe of in 
the deſcription of birds, they are theſe : 
' cera expreſſes the membrane or naked 
tunic, which ſurrounds and extends it- 
ſelf over more or leſs of the baſe of the 
beak 3 urrhopigium is the rump; and as 
to other terms, they will be found ex- 
plained under their ſeveral heads. 
ORNITHOMANCY, a ſpecies of divina- 
tion, performed by means of birds; be- 
ing the ſame with augury. See the ar- 
ticles DlvI NATION and AUGURY. 
ORNITHOPODIUM, or OR NITRO Ps, 
- BIRD's FOOT, in botany, a genus of the 
diadelphia-decandria claſs of plants, with 
a papilionaceous flower: its fruit is an 
oblong, jointed pod, of a cylindrical 
figure, and containing in each joint a 
ſingle roundiſh ſeed: add to this, that 
| ſeveral of theſe pods uſually grow to- 
. gether. | | 
he leaves of this plant are faid to be 
good for an hernia, and for breaking and 
expelling the ſtone of the Kidnies or 
bladder. | | 
OROBANCHE, BROOM-RAPZ,in botany, 
a genus of the didynamia-angioſpermia 
clals of plants, the corolla of which is 
monopetalous and ringent; and its fruit 
an oblong capſule formed of two. valves, 
and containing a great many minute 
. ſeeds. e * ; 
a The 
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OP 
The leaves of this plant, dried, and re- 
duced to a powder, afford great relief in 
extreme pains of the colic; and its ſyrup 
is recommended againſt the hypochon- 
driac affection. 8 | 
OROBANCHOIDES, a plant called by 
Linnæus monotropa. See MONOTROPA. 
OROBUS, BITTER-VETCH, in botany, a 
genus of the diadelphia-decandria claſs 
of plants, with a papilionaceous flower, 
— a rounded bivalve pod for its fruit, 
containing numerous roundiſn ſeeds. 

It agrees in virtues with ervum. See the 
article ERVUM. | 
ORONOQUE, a river of ſouth America, 
which falls into the Atlantic ocean in 8? 

north lat. almoſt oppoſite the iſland of 
Trinity. | 
ORPELLO, in the glaſs. trade, calcined bark 
reduced to a black powder. 
OROPESA, a town of New Caſtile, fifty 
miles welt of Toledo. | 
OROPEZA, a city of Peru: weſt long. 
669, ſouth lat. 209. 5555 
ORPHAN, a fatherleſs child, or minor; 
or one that is deprived both of father 
and mother. | 6 
The lord mayor and aldermen of the 
city of London have the cuſtody of the 


| orphans of deceaſed freemen, and alſo + 


the keeping of their lands and goods. 

Accordingly, the executors of ſuch free- 

men are to exhibit true inventories of 

their eſtates, and give ſecurity 'to the 

. Chamberlain of London for the orphan's 
It, | 

y ſtatute of 5 and 6 Will. and Mary, 

c. 10. a certain fund 1s to be applied for 

the payment of debts due to orphans, by 

intereſt at 41. per cent. And no perſon 

is compellable to pay into the chamber 

of London, any ſum of money or per- 


ſonal eſtate, belonging to the orphan of 


any freeman for the future. 
ORPIMENT, auripigmentum, in natural 


hiſtory, a foſſile ſubſtance uſually found 


NN So compoſed of thin flakes, 

like the talcs; which eaſily ſplit, and 
are flexible, and not elaſtic, ſoluble 
in oil, fuſible in a moderate fire, and 
yielding in burning an offenſive ſmell like 

_ garlic, 5 
Of this genus of foſſils, there are on! 

three known ſpecies: 1. A broad flaked, 
gold- coloured kind, well known among 

the antients, as is plain from the deſcrip- 
tion of it left us by Dioſcorides, and 
much eſteemed at preſent by our paint- 
ers. This is found in ſeveral places, as 
in the iſlands ot the Archipelago, in 


I 
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the mines of Goſſelaer, in Saxony, in k 
ſome parts of Turky, and in the Eaſt- In- Ml 
dies, and in its utmoſt purity I 


| flaked, yellow kind, which is the com- it 
mon oxpiment of the ſhops, and is a fine 1 
| 


of the turkiſh dominions, and in 


has 


gar, to red arſenic, but is to be reſtrain- 
ed only to this foſſile, which is of a ſine 
bright red, and of the regular texture'of i 
the | — 
| characters. This is a very beautiful ſub- 1 
| ſtance of a fine bright red, very gloſſ, ] 


the turkiſh dominions, in the iſlands of 
the Archipelago, and even in Cornwall, 


mundi. 
The engliſh druggiſts are guilty of 


factitious arſenic, which they regularly 


© known to be a ſafe internal medicine, 


N 
„ 5 ” . # 

arſenic, have not been, even to this time, 1 
| 


orpiment a poiſon, others an innocent 
medicine. 


_ taining arſenic, ſince they are qualities of 


and ordered its fumes, while burning, 


 ma's, and diſeaſes of the lungs ; and the 


. jets, 


pitations of the heart, ſwooning, on 
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about 3 
Smyrna; this makes the fineſt of al! ũ ü 
yellows. in painting. 2. The ſmall! IM 


colour, though greatly inferior to the 
former. This is found in many parts 
er- 4 
many. And, 3. Red orpiment. This Wi 
a name given by the more ju- | 1 

dicious to ſandarach, and, by the. vul- 1 


iments, and anſwering all their 
and a little tranſparent, and is found in 


where it is known under the name of red 


— 
= 


unpardonable piece of ignorance, in that, 
in general, they know no difference be 
tween yellow orpiment, and the yellow 
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ſell under its name. The orpiment is 
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and the thing they ſell under its name ies 
a very terrible poĩiſon. The colou - men, 1 
however, who ſell both, are well ac- 1 
uainted with the difference. 
he errors that have ariſen-from the con-: 
fuſion of names between orpiment and 


* 
Po 


thoroughly ſet right ; ſome accounting 


It is certain that the ſmell of AH 
garlic, which orpiment emits, while burn- 
ing, and its effect in turning copper white 
by its vapour, favour greatly of its con- 
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that mineral; yet we have numerous ac. 
counts of its having been given with 
ſafety. The antients gave it internally, 
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to be received into the mouth in aſth- 


— 


lace 
er it 


Chineſe, at this time, give it a 
among their cathartic medicines, 
has been burnt a little. | 
Among the modern writers on theſe ſub- 
Calder declares it a corroſive and 
poiſonous mineral, and tells us, that the 
ſymptoms it brings on are ſpaſms of the 
head and feet, ſtupors, cold ſweats, pal- 


13 an 


o RR 
and heat, vomitings and tormina of che 
bowels,” and, finally, death itſelf 3 he 
adds, that in bodies opened after death, 
. _ brovght on by this poiſon, the throat, 
ſtomach, and inteſtines have been found 
- 3nflamed, eroded, and even perforated. 
On the other hand, Boerhaave declares 
orpiment an innocent and harmleſs medi- 
eine: and Hoffman, who has been at 
more pains than any bod 
into its nature, declares the ſame; and 
even gives inſtances of its being given to 
dogs without any harm. e 
It is an excellent depilatory mixed with 
lime, and made into a paſte with water. 

The painters are fond of it as a gold- 
colour; and a lixivium of it, with quick 
lime, makes (ymparheric Wk. See INK. 
ORPINE, anacampſerus, or telephinm, in 
botany, is a ſpec ies of ſedum, with ter- 
minatory cluſters of flowers. See the ar- 

ticle SEDUM.' e 
The leaves of orpine are accounted vul- 
nerary and aſtringent; being chiefly uſed 
for exoſtons of the inteſtines in the dyſ- 


N 0 1 | 
 Baflard-Orrine, telepbiaftrum, is allo call- 


e. by Linnzus anacampſeros: it is a 


genus of the polyandria-monogynia claſs 
- of plants, the flower of which conſiſts of 


* tals+ the fruit is a triangular and unilo- 
» cular capſule, conſiſting of three valves, 
and containing a great many roundiſh 
feeds. — 8 
ORRERY, a curious machine, or move- 
ment, for repreſenting the motions and 
- appearances of the heavenly bodies. See 
ate CXCT, fig. 1. | 
The orrery, or planetarium, is fixed in a 
frame of ebony, contained by twelve ver- 
tical planes, on which are repreſented the 
twelve ſigns of the zodiac. The upper 
fſurface is flat, of poliſhed braſs, on whoſe 
- outward circumference are ſcrewed in 
twelve braſs pillars, which ſupport a 
large flat ſilvered ring marked-12, re- 
- preſenting the ecliptic, with ſeveral cir- 
cles drawn upon it. The three inner- 
moſt are divided into twelve parts for 
the ſigns of the zodiac, each of which is 
divided into thirty degrees, and among 
theſe degrees are graved in their proper 
places, the nodes, aphelia, and greateſt 
north and ſouth latitudes of the planets. 
Between the next two circles are the 
cardinal points. The next three circles 
have the months and the days of the 
month, according to the new ſtile. Upon 
the braſs- ſurface of the machine are gra- 


to examine 
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duated ſilver- circles, which carry the 


planets (repreſented by filver-balls) upon 
' arbors of ſtems, that raiſe them up to the 
height of the plane of the ecliptic ; and 


turning about the handle or winch of the 


© orrery, all the planets move at their pro- 
portional diftances from à little gilt ball 


in the middle, which repreſents the ſun ; 


and perform their revolutions accordin 


to their periodical times. There are fix- 
ed indices of blued ſteel, which ſhew the 
longitudes of the planets, by pointing to 


© the diviſions of the filvered rings or cir- 


cles, as they move round. But as theſe 


circles, being concentric, give only the 
mean diſtances, the true orbits, accord- 


. 


ing te their-excentricities, are . on 


the outſide of each circle, with the peri- 


odical times taken from the tables, to 


ſhew what the revolutions are, nearer than 


can be performed by any machine. The 


greateſt nort 


ie roundiſh, concave, and patent pe- 


nodes and aphelia, with the places of 
* and ſouth latitudes, are 
allo marked on thoſe orbits. In the 


middle of this large circle, deſigned 


to repreſent the ecliptic, is fixed a globe, 
1. to repreſent the fun. Next the fun 


is a (mall ball, z, to repreſent mercury. 
Next to this is venus, 3, repreſented by 


a larger ball. And, at a greater diſtance 
from the ſun, you ſee the earth, 4, re- 
preſented by an ivory- ball, ſurrounded, 
at ſome diſtance, by a ring, which ex- 
preſſes the orbit of the moon, making an 


angle with the circle that repreſents the 


_ ecliptic, and thereby ſhewing the ineli- 


nation they have to each other in the 


\ heavens, and alſo the line of the nodes. 
Within the fame ring is another ivory- 


ball, 5, with a black cap or caſe, to re- 
preſent the moon; the cap is contrived 
always to cover that hemiſphere, which 
is turned from the ſun, and thereby di- 
ſtinguiſneth the enlightened part from 


the dark fide, and, conſequently, her 


age. 6 repreſents mars. 7 1s jupiter at- 
tended with his ſatellites, or four moons. 


And 8, the outmoſt of all the planets, 


is ſaturn with his ring or belt, and five 
fatellites or moons. All theſe are fixed 


upon ſmall ftems, which ſeverally repre- 


ſent their axes, each of which hath its 


peculiar and proper inclination to the 


plane of that circle which repreſents the 
ecliptic. g is a dial-plate 3 10, 10, 10, 


meridians; 11, the equator; 12, the 
ecliptic with its circles, already deſcribed; 
13, 13, two keys for locking and un- 
locking the diurnal and annual motions ; 
and as to the arctic circle, topic of can- 
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cer, and moveable horizon, they are 
named in the figure. e 
By means of the orrery, a great many 
perſons, who have not time to apply 
| themſelves to the ſtudy of aftronomy, 


and yet are deſirous to be acquainted - 
with the celeſtial appearances, in a few 
days may get a competent knowledge of 


| ſeveral 


hænomena, and efpecially, be 
cured. 


the common prejudices againſt 


the motion of the earth, and the coper- 


nican ſyſtem. See COPERNICAN. 

But the principal uſe of the orrery is to 
render the theory of the earth and the 
moon eaſy and intelligible z and to evi- 
dence to our ſenſes how all theſe ap- 
pearances happen, which depend on the 
annual or diurnal rotation of the earth, 
and the monthly revolutions of the moon: 
as the variety of ſeaſons, the viciſſitudes 
and various lengths of days and nights, 


the manner of ſolar and- lunar eclipſes, 
the various phaſes of the moon, G c. 


There have been various forms invented 


for this noble inſtrument, two of which 


have principally obtained, wiz. the he- 
miſpherical orrery, and the whole ſphere: 
though the orrery 


out any ſphere, with only the ſun, the 


earth and moon rats be it; but 


as this was too imperfect a ſtate, they 
ſoon began to inveſt it, ſome with a half 
ſphere, and others with a whole ſphere, 
to be an adequate repreſentation of the 
ſolar ſyſtem. 

The hemiſpherical orrery, as that above 
deſcribed, has been made in greater num - 
bers than any other, on account of their 
being made much cheaper and eaſier than 
thoſe in a ſphere of the ſame ſize ; there 
being a vaſt difference between placing 
an hemiſphere on the box 'of -an orrery, 


and diſpoling an orrery in a large move- - 


able ſphere. But the idea given us by 
the former, is very imperfect and unna- 
tural in compariſon of the latter, and it 
is ſurpriſing to think how they ſhould 
have had ſo great a run. 


is the only machine that can exhibit a 
juſt idea of the true ſyſtem of the world, 


with the diurnal and annual motions of 


the heavenly bodies; but is likewiſe ca- 


pable of exhibiting the third motion of 
the earth, vi. that motion of the earth 
by which the poles of the world revolve - 


about the poles of the ecliptic, and oc- 
cahons what is commonly called the pre- 


cellions of the equinoxes, or more pro- 


50 
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would make the machine zoo times 
bigger than it is. 


at firſt was made with- 


Thereby we ſee why the inhabitants of 


An orrery, 
therefore, adapted to an armillary ſphere, the anſe. 

| Jupiter, with his moons, is repreſented 
at 7, and the ſpots whereby his revolu- 


ORR 

perly the retrogreſſion of the earth's 
nodes. N 

As the diſtances are in their true pro- 
portions to each other, fo likewiſe are 
the bodies of the planets in their juſt 


proportions to one another. But it oan- 
not be expected, that the diameters of 
the planets ſhould be in proportion to 
the diameters -of the orbits; becauſe 
taking jupiter under three inches diame - 
ter, and the earth a little more than a 
quarter of an inch, it would require the 

ſtem to be of the bigneſs of a mile and 

„the orbit of ſaturn geo feet in dia - 
meter, and ſo on of the reſt 5 which 


And if the bodies 
were ſuited to the dimenſions given, the 
bodies muſt be 3000 times leſs, which 
would render them all inviſible, but the 
fun ; and that would be leſs than th 
— of an ineh. For this reaſon, as 4 
U big enough to repreſent the ſun can- 
not be put on, we are to ſuppoſe the ſun 
(in reſpect of them) as big as the inner 
circle of the filver-ring, which repre- 
ſents the ecliptic. - 4) 
As the orbit of the moon, and theorbits of 
the ſatellites of jupiter and ſaturn, are quite 
loſt in this proportion of the orbits of the 
rimary planets, much more are the ſatel- 
lites themſelves; therefore the ſatellites are 
uſually not put on in this poſition of the ma- 
chine, Butfaturn's ring is joĩned to faturn's 
body, according to its proportion, and 
the inclination of its plane to the plane 
of ſaturn's orbit: and as the planet is 
carried round, the ring always moves 
parallel to itfelf, as it does in the heavens, 


the earth, in one revolution of ſaturn, 
ſee the ring twice in the moſt open ſitu- 
ation of the anſæ, as at 8, and twice, as 
if it had no ring, that is, when the ed 

of the ring is towards the earth (the 
plane of the ring going through the ob- 
ſerver's eye) and the ſucceſſive increaſing 
and decreaſing of the viſible bigneſs of 


tion has been ohſerved. 


When you have a compleat idea of the 


roportienal bignefs of the planets, jupt- 
96 — faturn Do taken of and ere | 
ut en three times leſs than the former, 
in order to put ſatellites about them (and 
at the ſame time the moon is joined ta 
the earth) and ſhew how the fatellites 
13 N 2 | accompany 


— 


courſe round the tun. 
. -which are pearls upon crooked ſtems, do 
not turn by clock-work round their pri - 
maries (as has been done in ſome lar 

orreries) but are only ſet by the hand; 
bdecauſe, to do it, would be only a need - 


of about an inch diameter, 
ſatellite js as far diſtant from jupiter's 
center, as ſaturn is from the ſun. in the 
machine; which ſhews the inconſiſtency 
and diſproportion of making the ſatel- 
lites to move round jupiter in an orrery. 
Saturn's ſatellites are 
perly put in; becauſe four of them move 
in orbits very much inclined to ſaturn's 


1 


ORR 


accompany. their prim anet in its 
— i Ars fatellites, 


leſs expence, to give a falſe notion of 


their bigneſs, diſtances, and inclination 
of their orbits, in reſpect of their pri- 
maries. But to give a right notion of 
jupiter and his ſatellites, and of ſaturn 
- . and his ſatellites, there is ſhewn for each 
of theſe planets a ſyſtem a-part, where 
the diſtances from the primary, and the 
bigneſs of the ſatellites, are expreſſed: 


and in this ſyſtem, though jupiter is but 


e outermoſt 


ecliptic (viz. in an angle of above thirt 
degrees) and the fifth has its orbit almolt 
in the ſame plane as faturn's ecliptic, 
with a diameter greater than the diame- 


ter of the whole orrery, even when ſa- 
turn is three times leſs than the ſaturn of 


the orrery. 


The next thing which is put on, is a 


contrivance to ſhew, that all the confu- 


ſion of the 3 in the ptole- 
maic hypot 


retrogradations) is not really, but appa- 


eſis (called their ſtations, and 


rently ſo, in the copernican or true ſyſtem 


of the world. And this is done by two 


ſteel-indices, one of which being always 
applied to the ſun, and ſucceſſively to the 
top of the ſtem of the planet to be ex- 
amined, whilſt the other is applied to the 
earth (as a center) and the ſaid planet : 
by turning the handle of the machine, 
the heliocentric and geocentric places of 
the planet are ſeen on the ecliptic at the 
ſame time; ſhewing why the planets 


. ſeem to go backwards and forwards when 


viewed from the earth; though they go 
all the while regularly from weſt to eaſt, 
as they would be ſeen from the ſan. 


When the machine is put in motion, all 


theſe bodies mave round that which re- 
reſents the fun, and, at the ſame time, 


h that, and all thole which repreſent. 


ſuch of the planets as have been obſerved 
to have 2 rotation about their axis, turn 


1 22921 
round upon the ſaid ſtems, and in their 


ill more impro- 


* R 
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proper times. The ſatellites, or moons, 
alſo reyolve about their primaries at the 
ſame time; and the ring that repreſents 


the orbit of the moon has likewiſe its 
proper motion, whereby that of its nodes 


is alſo expreſſed. The whole machine 
is put into motion by turning a ſmall 
winch, 14, like the key of a clock, 
with very little ſtrength. And, above 


this winch, is a cylindrical pin, which 


may be drawn a little out, or puſhed in 
at pleaſure: when it is puſhed in, all the 


planets, both primary and ſecondary, 


will move according to their reſpeRive 
periods, by turning the handle or winch : 


when it is drawn out, the motions of the 


ſatellites of jupiter and -ſaturn will be 
ſtopped, while all the reſt move freely, 
In the place of the fun, you may fix a 
braſs-lamp, with two convex- glaſſes, 


made on purpaſe; which, being placed 


with the glaſs directly to the earth, and 
turning round in the ſame time with the 


earth, throws a continual ſtrong light 


upon it and the moon, in whatever part 
of its orbit it is; and ſo not only the 


times in which the eclipſes of the ſun 
and moon will happen, are ſhewn, but 


the eee Nee themſelves are truly re- 
%% ˙ ˙mꝛà4 Ä 

When you propoſe to uſe this machine, 
place a ſmall black patch, or a bit of 
wafer, upon the middle of the ſun, right 
againſt the firſt degree of : you may 
alſo place patches upon venus, mars, and 
jupiter, right againſt ſome noted point 


in the ecliptic ; put on the handle, and 
. puſh in 


e pin which is juſt above it. 
One turn of this handle anſwers to a re- 
volution of the ball, which repreſents the 
earth, about its axis; and, conſequently, 
to 24 hours of time, as may be ſeen b 

the motion of the hour- index, 9, whic 

is marked, and placed at the foot of the 
wire, on which the ball of the earth is 


fixed : again, when the index has moved 


the ſpace of ten hours, jupiter makes one 
complete revolution round its axis; and 
ſo of the r eſt. | 


By theſe means the revolutions of the 


Planets, and their motions round their 


own axes, will be repreſented to the eye. 


And it is worth obſervation, that the di- 


urnal motion of the planets was diſcover- 
ed, by obſerving the motions of the ſpots 
upon the ſurface of the fun, and ot the 
. planets in the heavens, after the fame 


manner as we here obſerve the moto, 
r 0 
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of cheir repreſentatives, by that of the 


marks placed upon them in this ma- 
chine. 4548 Nt Topo 

This machine is ſo contrived, that the 
be turned either way; ſo 
that, the ſame number of revolutions be- 
ing made backwards, they will bring all 

. the planets to their former aſpetts or ſitu- 


ations in reſpect to each other. 


It would be too great an undertaking 


here to give an account of the mechaniſm 


of the larger ſort of orreries, which re- 
— 45 the movements of all the heavenly - 


ies; nor, indeed, can it be done ei- 
ther by diagram or deſcription, to render 
it Inte ligible to the mot diſcerning read- 


er; but, inſtead of that, we ſhall exhibit 


an idea of the theory and ſtructure of an 
uſeful, conciſe, and portable planetarium, 
which any gentleman may have made 
for a ſmall expence, and will exhibit, 
very juſtly, the motions of all the pri- 
mary planets about the ſun, by wheel- 
— and thoſe that have ſecondaries, 


or moons, may have them placed about 


their primaries moveable by the hand, ſo 
that the whole ſhall be a juſt repreſenta- 


tion of the ſolar ſyſtem, or true ſtate of . 


the heavens, for any given time of the 
care. { | 


n order to this we muſt compare, and 


find out the proportion, which the pe- 
riodical times, or revolutions of the pri- 
mary planets, bear to that of the earth; 


and they are ſuch as are expreſſed in the 


table below, where the firſt column is 
the time of the earth's period in days and 


decimal parts; the ſecond, that of the 


lanets; the third and fourth are num- 
rs in the ſame proportion to each 
other 2 as, 7 
365,25: 88 8 
365,25 2224,7 PF 
365,2 5:686,9 6 ::40: 75, for mars. 
365,25: 4332, U:: 783, for jupit. 
365225! 1075993 E:: 5:148, for fat. 
f we now ſuppoſe a ſpindle or arbor with 
ſix wheels fixed upon it in an horizontal 
poſition, having the number of teeth in 
each, correſponding to the numbers in 


183: 20, for merc. 


.. the third co umn, viz. the wheel AM 


(ibid. fig. 2.) of 83 teeth, BL of 52, 
CK of 5o (for the earth), DI of 40, 
E H of 7, and FG of 5; and another 
ſet of wheels moving freely about an ar- 


bor, having the number of teeth in the 
fourth column, wiz. AN of 20, BO of 


32, CP of 50 (tor the earth), DQ of 
75% ER of $3, and FS of 248 ; then, 


94 
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262: 32, for venus. 


oO RN 


if thoſe two arbors of fixed and moveable 


Lad 


the diſtance from each other, as here re 
preſented in the ſcheme, the teeth of the 
former will take thoſe of the latter, and 
turn them very freely, when the machine 
is in motion. | Oe 
Theſe arbors, with their wheels, are to 
be placed in a box, of an adequate ſize, 
in a perpendicular poſition: the arbor 
of fixed wheels to move in pivots at the 
top and bottom of the box; and the ar- 
bor of moveable wheels to go through 
the top of the box, to a proper height, 
on the top of which is to be placed a 
round ball, gilt with gold, toxepreſent the 
ſun. On each of the moveable wheels is ta 
be fixed a ſocket, or tube, aſcending above 
the top of the box, and having on the 
top a wire fixed, and bent at a proper 
diſtance into a right angle upwards, 
bearing on the top a ſmall round ball, 
repreſenting its proper planets. | 


It then on the lower part of the arbor 


of fixed wheels be placed a pinion of 
{crew-teeth, a winch: turning a ſpindle 
with an, endleſs ſcrew, playing in the 
teeth of the arbor, will turn it with all 
its wheels; and theſe wheels will move 
the others about with their planets, in 
their proper and reſpective periods of 
time, very exactly. For, while the fixed 
wheel CK moves its equal CP once 
round, the wheel AM will move AN a 
little more than four times round, and ſo 
will nicely exhibit the motion of mercury 
and the wheel FG will turn the wheel 


F'S about round, and ſo will truly 
2 5 . 2 | 


: 3 

repreſent ' the motion of ſaturn : and 

the fame is to be obſerved of all the reſt. 
ORRICE, the common name of the iris- 

root. See the article I KIs. a 
ORSA, a town of Lithuania, ſituated in 


30 40 caſt long. and 55 30 north lat. 


ORSOWA, a town of the bannat of Te- 
meſwaer, ſituated on the north ſide of 
the Danube, almoſt oppoſite to Bel- 

de. | 5 

ORSOY, a town of Weſtphalia, twenty 

miles ſouth of Cleves. ; 


 ORTA, a town of St. Peter's Patrimony, 


thirty-five miles north of Rome. 

ORTEGAL caftle and cape, the moſt 
northerly promontory of Spain, thirty 
miles north-eaſt of Ferrol: weſt long. 
89 22), north lat. 44%. 

ORTEIL, in fortification, the ſame with 
berme, See the article BERME. 


-- ORTHODOX, 


wheels are made of the fize, and fixed * j 
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| ation given to thoſe who are ſound in 
all the articles of the chriſtian faith. 


ORT HOGONIAL, in geometry, the fame 


with reftangular, See RECTANGULAR, 
ORTHOGRAPHIC projection of the 
ſphere, that wherein the eye is ſuppoſed 


at an infinite diſtance ; fo called becauſe 


the perpendiculars from any point of the 
ere, will all fall in the common inter- 
ſection of the ſphere with the plane of the 
ojection. See PROJECTION and Mar. 
ORTHOGRAPHY, that part of gram- 
m, which teaches, the nature and af- 
ſections of letters, and the juſt method 
of ſpelling or writing words with all the 


roper and neceſſary letters, making one 


of the four greateſt diviſions or branches 
of grammar. See the articles GRAMMAR, 
LETTER, Won, Sc. : 
Orthography being, therefore, the doc- 
ttine of letters, treats principally of five 
heads, wiz. 1. The number and diviſion 
of letters, 2. Their accidents. 
- juſt manner of writing letters, which, 


roperly ſpeaking, is orthography. 4. 


'he pronunciation of letters. - And, 5. 
The diſpoſition of letters into ſyllables. 
See PRONUNCIATION, Sc. | 


As to orthography, properly ſo called, | 


or the right ſpelling of words, it mult be 


learned from the beſt authors in each 


language. However, it ought to be ob- 
ſerved, that orthography has appointed 
one way of ſpelling a word in common 
language, and another in the learned and 

' polite diction: thus, in ordinary, we lay, 
and write, fancy, fantom, frenzy, Sc. 
for pbantaß, pha:thom, phrenzy, Sc. 


according to the Griginal etymology of 


theſe words: and in ſuch caſes, as vul- 
gariſms ought to be carefully avoided, fo 
as not to write ob/iropulous for obſireper- 


, and the like; ſo, on the other hand, 


we muſt not alter the received orthogra- 

hy, in imitation of any one man, be 
Fi authority or learning ever ſo great ; 
the general uſage being, in this reſpect, 
the only rule that ought to be followed, 


ſince innovations rather confound than 


help the learner. 


We ſhall therefore only add one obſerra- 


tion more, with reſpect to the orthogra- 


much as poſſible, to be agreeable to the 
original etymology, ſenſe, and pronun- 
ciation of words: thus it is better to write 
Pbrenxy than frexzy, on account of its 
being derived from the greek pe; in 


Thos) 


T2294 ] 
ORTHODOX, in church-hiftory, an ap- 


neither nec 


ORTHOGRAPHY,.In ge 


3. The 


_ the lame manner, the participle of the 


ORT 


verb inge ſliould be mn 


account of the ſenſe, to diſtinguiſh it from 


ſinging ; and, laſtly, when letters are 
5 y on account of the ety. 
mology, ſenſe, or found, they ought to 
be rejected, as public for publick, the þ 
being wholly faperfluous. | 

As for that part of orthography which re. 
gards ſpelling, fee SPELLING. 
ometr 2 the art of 
drawing or delineating the fore - right plan 
of any object, and of expreſſing the 


| heights or elevations of each part. It 


is called orthography, from its determin- 
ing things by perpendicular lines falling 
on the geometrical plane. : 


ORTHOGRAPHY, in architecture, the ele. 


vation of a building. 
This orthography is either external or in. 
ternal. The external orthography is taken 


for the delineation of an external face or 
front of a building; or, as it is by 


others defined, the model, platform, and 
delineation of the front of a houſe, that 


is contrived, and to be built, by: the 


rules of geometry, according to which 
pattern the whole fabrie is ereRted and 


- finiſhed. This delineation or platform 


exhibits the principal wall with its aper- 
tures, roof, ornaments, and every thing 
viſible to an eye placed before the building, 
Internal orthography, which is alſo call. 
ed a ſection, is a delineation or draught 
of a building, ſuch as it would appear 
were the external wall removed. 

To lay down the orthography of a build- 
ing, draw a Tight line, * a baſe or 


grounding AB (pl. CLXXXIX, fig. 4.) 
and at one enderect a perpendicular AD; 


ſet off the width and diſtances of the gates, 
or doors, windows, &c. Upon AB and 
on the right line AD, ſet off the heightsof 
the ſeveral parts viſible in the face of the 
building, v. g. of the doors, windows, 
the roof, chimnfies, Sc. and apply a 
ruler to each point ef divifon. The 
common interſections of the right lines 
drawn from three points parallel to the 
lines AB and AD, determine the ex- 
ternal orthography of the building z and, 
aſter the fame manner, is the internal oy 


. - thography to be laid down. 
ORTHOGRAPHY, in perſpective, is thefore- 
phy of words, Pix. that it ought, as 


right fide of any plane, i. e. the fide or 


plane that lies parallel to a ſtraight line, 


that may be imagined to paſs through the 
outward convex points of the eyes, con» 
tinued to a convenient length, 
Lamy and others uſe the word ſcenogra- 
phy in the ſame ſenſe. 

2. ORTHQGRAPHY, 


2. 
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le or repreſentation of a work; or a 
draught fo conducted, as that the length, 
| bred, height, and thickneſs of the ſe- 
veral parts are. expreſſed, ſuch as they 
| would appear if perpendicularly cut from 
top to bottom. See FORTIFICATION., 
ORTHOPNOEA, in medicine, a ſpecies 
or de of aſthma, where there is ſuch 
A Gute of reſpiration, that the patient 
is obliged to fit or ſtand upright, to be 
able to breathe. See ASTHMA, : 
ORTIVE, in aſtronomy, the ſame with 


eaſtern : the ortive or eaſtern amplitude, 


is an arch of the horizon intercepted be- 
tween where a ſtar rifes, and the eaſt yore 

of the horizon, or point where the hori- 
zon and equator interſect. 

ORTON, a market-town of Weſtmore- 
land, fituated ten miles fouth-weft of 


Appleby. | 
ORVALA, in boy, a genus of the 
didynamia-g ymnoſpermia claſs of plants, 
the corolla of which conſiſts of a fingle 
ringent petal ; the tube is of the length 
of Ae cup; the limb is erect, long, and 
divided into four ſegments; there is no 
pericarpium ; the ſeeds, being four in 
number, and kidney-ſhaped, are contain- 
ed in the bottom of the cup. 
ORVIETANUM, in pharmacy, the name 
of a celebrated antidote, ſo called, ac- 
cording to Lemery, from Orvietto, a city 
of naß , where it was firſt uſed; but, 
according to others, from Hieronymus 


| fingle, large, obtuſe, oblong, and com- 
ed.” - £ 


r 5 l o 8 * 


erneockAruv, in fortification, is the 


with two lines on the fides ; the ſeed is 


reſſed. | 
his plant is cultivated in vaſt abun- 
dance in the Eaſt, as alſo in Carolina, 
for food. It is ſaid to be good in dyſen- 
teries, diarrhœas, &c. 

Rice, on importation, pays a duty of 


68. 4 50d. the hundred weight; and 


draws back, on exportation, 58. 9d. 


OS, in anatomy. See BoxE and MOUTH. 
Os SACRUM. See SACRUM os. N 
OSACA, a great city apd port- town of 


OSCHEOCELE, in ſurgery, a hernia of 


Japan, ſituated on the bay of the ſea, on 
the eaſt fide of the iſland, in eaſt longit. 
135, north lat. 359. 


the fcrotum. See HERNIA. 
Of this rupture, ſometimes called hernia 


ſtrotalis, there are two kinds; a true one, 


proceeding from a prolapſion of the in- 
teſtine, or omentum; and a ſpurious 
one, or only ap arent, ariſing from a tu- 
mour of the teſticles, or ſpermatic veſſels, 
or a diftention with air, water, or ſome 


_ offending humour: the oſcheocele is 
therefore diſtinguiſhed into vafious kinds, 


according to the different ſubſtances with 
which the ſcrotum 1s diſtended, by which 
it is alſo differently denominated : when 
the inteſtine is . 

ceſs of the peritonæum into the ſcrotum, 


the tumour is then called enterocele; if 


Ferrantes Orvietanus, a famous mounte- 


bank, who invented it. 

The method of preparing this medicine 
may be ſeen in 3 harmacopt᷑e. 
ORVIET TO, a city of Italy, in the pope's 
territories, capital of the province of Or- 
vietto, fituated at the confluence of the 
Tiber and the Chiane: eaſt long. 139, 

north lat. 43%. 

ORWELL, a river of Suffolk, which, riſ- 
ing in the middle of that county, rung 
ſouth-eaſt, by Tpfwich, and falls into the 
German fea, at Landguard-fort. 

ORYZA, RICE, in botany, a genus of the 
bexandria-digymia claſs of plants, the co- 


rolla of which is formed of two obtuſe, 


large, nearly equal, and permanent valves: 
the nectarium is compoſed of two leaves, 
| . very ſmall, and ſituated on the 
ides of the germen; the leaves of it are 
narrow at the baſe, truncated, and de- 
ciduous; there is no pericarpium; the 
corolla grows to the ſeed, and becomes 
of an oblong oval figure, compreſſed, 
thin at the edges, and marked each way 
7 | 


from the omentum, epiplacele ; if from 


a diſtention with water, hydrocele ; 
if from wind or flatys, pneumatocele; 
when from blood, hæmatocele; if the 
teſticle is enlarged beyond its proper di- 
menſions, it is termed ſarcocele; and 
when the ſpermatic veins are too much 
diſtended, it is termed varicocele, cirſo- 


cele, or hernia varicoſa; and when an 


- abſceſs is formed in the ſcrotum, it 


is by ſome termed hernia humoralis ; 
ſometimes two or more of theſe ſyb- 


| ſtances concur together to form the tu- 
mour, which is then named conjunctly 
from them entero-epiplocele, hydro-en- 


0 


terocele, c. each of theſe may be ſeen 
ſeparately treated of, under their ſe- 
veral heads. See ENTEROCELE, Epi- 
PLOCELE, &c. 


SCHOPHORIA, in antiquity, an athe- 


nian feſtival, inſtituted by Theſeus, in 


acknowledgement for his having deſtroy- 


ed the Minotaur, and thereby freed his 
country from the tribute of ſeven young 
men, who were to be ſent every year into 
Crete, to be devoured by that monſter. 


At 


apſed through the pro- 
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At this feſtival there was always a race 
by young men elected out of every tribe, 
who run from Bacchus's temple to that of 
Minerva Sciras : the place where the race 
ended, was called Oſchophorion, and the 
victor's reward was a cup containing a 
mixture of wine, honey, and oil. 
OscILLA, in antiquity, ſmall images of 


; wax or clay, which were made in the 


pe of men and women, and cenſe- 
crated to Saturn, in order to render him 
ropitious. | 100 
OSCILLATION, in mechanics, the vi- 
| bration, or reciprocal aſcent and deſcent 
of a pendulum. See PENDULUM. _ 
It is demonſtrated, that the time of a 
f omplete oſcillation in a cycloid, is to 
che time in which a body would fall thro' 
the axis of that cycloid, as the circum- 
' ference of a circle to its diameter; 
© whence it follows, 1. That the oſcilla- 
tions in the cycloid are all performed in 
_ _ equal times, as being all in the ſame 
-.. ratio to the time in which a body falls 
_ * through the diameter of the generating 

circle. 2. As the middle part of the 
cyeloĩd may be conceived to coincide 
With the generating circle, the time in a 
mall arch of that circle will be nearly 
equal to the time in the cycloid : and 
hence the reaſon is evident, why the 
times in very little arches are equal. 
3. The time of a complete oſcillation in 


any little arch of a circle, is to the time 
In which a body would fall through half 


the radius; as the circumference of a 
cirele, to its diameter: and ſince the 
latter time is half the time in which a 
dody would fall through the whole di- 
ameter, or any chord; it follows, that 
the time of an oſcillation in any little 
arch, is to the time in which a body 


would fall through its chord, as the 
ſemi-circle to the diameter. 4. The 


times of the oſcillations in cycloids, or 
in ſmall arches of circles, are in a ſub- 
duplicate ratio of the lengths of the 
pendulums. 5. But if the bodies that 
oſcillate be ated on by unequal accele- 
rating forces, then the oſcillation will be 
performed in times that are to one ano- 


ther in the ratio compounded of the 
direct ſubduplicate ratio of the lengths 


of the pendulums, and inverſe ſubdu- 
plicate ratio of the accelerating forces. 
Hence it appears, that if oſcillations of 
vnequal pendulums are performed in the 
- fame time, the accelerating gravities of 
theſe pendulums mult be as their lengths; 
and thus we conclude, that the force of 
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gravity decreaſes, as you go towards the 
cequator, ſince we find ag lengths of 
pendulums that vibrate ſeconds, are al. 
ways leſs at a leſs diſtance from the 
_ equator., 6. The ſpace deſcribed by a 
falling body in any given time, may be 
exactly known; for finding, by experi- 
ments, what pendulum 5 —— that 
time, the half of the pendulum will be 
to the ſpace required, in the duplicate 
ratio of the diameter of a circle to the 
circumferencte. | 
Center of OSCILLATION. See O RMT Ex. 
OSERA, a venetian iſland, in the gulph of 
Venice: eaſt long. 150 30', north lat. 455. 
OSIMO, a town. of Italy, in: the terri- 
tories of the pope, and marquiſate of 
Ancona: fifteen. miles north weſt of 
„Loro ce 
OSNABURG, the capital of the biſhopric 
of the ſame name, in the circle of Wel. 
_ -phalia: eaſt long. 7 40, north lat. 520 
31'. The territories of this biſhopric, 
_ which are forty miles long, and thirty 
broad, are ſubject to its biſhop: and this 
biſhopric is alternately held by a pro- 
teſtant and papiſt, the proteſtant being 
always a prince of the houſe of Brunſwic. 
OSORNO, a town of Chili, in ſouth 
America: welt long. 80%, ſouth lat. 41“. 
OSPREY, o/ifragus, a bird of the falcon. 
kind, as big as a large cock, and more 
generally known by the names of ha- 
Kot and bald-buzzard. . See the ar- 
ticles HAL I Tus and FALCo. 
OSSICLE, officulum, a little bone, a di. 
minutive of bone, in which ſenſe it it 
frequently. uſed by anatomiſts, 
Botaniſts alſo uſe oſſiculum for the ſtone 
of a plumb, cherry, or any other ſtone; 


ry 


but more particularly the converſion of 
parts naturally ſoft, to the hardneſs and 
conſiſtence of bones. TAY 
Dr. Niſbet's opinion of offification is, 
that in the blood, or a fluid ſecreted from 
it, there is an oſſifying juice conſiſting 
of particles that are not apparent : that 
whenever nature deſigns an oſſification 
between membranes, or within a cat. 
tilage, ſhe occaſions a more than uſui 
afflux of this fluid, which ſo diſtends 
the veſſels that were before inviſible, 
to make them capable of 8 the 
red globules of blood, which are alway! 
to be ſeen near the place where oſſifica- 
tion is begun. In this blood, gritty bony 
particles are to be felt by the point of 2 
knife, which have been formed by tit 
5 attraction 


* 


OST 
attraction and coheſion of the particles of 
the offifying juice obſtructed, along with 


the other groſſer fluids in the beginning of 
the veſſels prepared to receive the refluent 


Juices. The blood being capable of form- 
ing fine membranes, the membranaceous 
rts of a bone, which act as a gluten to 
by theſe particles and fibres together, 
if there be any ſuch, that do not ariſe 
from the coats of its veſſels, are pro- 
duced by a cohefion round the cretaceous 


particles of a part of the'fluid, in which 


they were generated and contained, 
Thus the membranes of cartilages ſerve 
as a bed between, or within which the 
bony particles are depoſited, or ſhoot ; 
but without any intermixture of the 
particles of the bans and cartilage, or 
continuation of the fibres of the one 
fubſtance to thoſe of the other, as is evi- 
dent in cartilages containing bones kept 


long enough in water, and then lit ; for 


the bone will, as ſoon as the large veſſels 
that enter its ſubſtance are divided, ſlip 
as eaſily from it as an acorn does out of 
its cup: and there is a ſmoothneſs and 
po of the parts of both cartilage and 
bone, which ſhew there is no conjunc- 
tion of the fibres of the two ſubſtances. 
While the bones are increaſing within 
cartilages, the cartilages are extended 
and ſpread out; by which, with the 
preſſure which they ſuffer, and the great 
influx of various fluids, and the nu- 


tritious matter being hindered from flow- 
ing freely into them, they decreaſe con- 


tinually ; and, at laſt, may truly be ſaid 
to be entirely deſtroyed. 

For the formation of the bones of a 
' foetus, ſee the article Fokrus. 
OSSORY, the weſt diviſion of 
County in Ireland. | 
OSSUNO, a town of Spain, in the pro- 

vince of Andaluſia, forty miles eatt. of 

Seville. | 
OSTAGIO, a town of Italy, in the ter- 


neen's 


ritory of Genoa, fifteen miles north- weſt 


of Genoa. | | 
OSTATRIC, a town of Spain, in the 
province of Catalonia, twenty-four miles 

north-eaſt of Barcelona. | 
OSTEND, a city and port-town of the 
auſtrian Netherlands, in the province of 


Flanders, ſituated twelve miles weſt of 


Bruges; eaſt long. 2 45, north lat. 


51915. |: 


OSTEOCOLLA, in natural hiſtory, tho | 
| N by many to be an earth, is 
" aru 


y a crultated kind of ſpar, debaſed 
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by garth, and therefore not tranſparent. 
See the article SPAR. | 5 
It is uſually found coating over v 
table, or other bodies, in form of in- 
cruſtations; ſo that the true oſteocolla is 

a tubular cruſtaceous ſpar, of a very foul 


and coarſe texture, and carries with it 
much more of the appearance of a mar], 


than of a ſpecies of ſpar. FE 
The maſſes of oſteocolla, though regu- 
:Jarly of the ſame figure, are very dif- 
ferent in ſize z ſome of them being not 
thicker than a crow- quill, and others of 
five and ſix inches diameter : it is always, 
however, of a tubular figure, and wrink- 
led and rough ſurface. | 
Oſteocolla is frequent in Germany, where 
it is found buried near the ſurface of the 
earth, ſometimes in ſtrata of ſand, but 
more frequently among marls : it ſhould 
be choſen for uſe, the pureſt that can be 


had, of a pale brown colour, and of a 


tolerably cloſe and firm texture. 


It has long been famous for bringing on 


a a callus in fractured bones; its name 
oſteocolla fignifing the bone-glue, or 
bone - binder. It is alſo recommended as 
a_diuretic,, and as good in the fluor 
albus ; but, at preſent, little regard is 
paid to it; fince, if it has any virtues, 
they muſt be wholly owing to ſpar, which 


- may be given to greater advantage in a- 


purer form. | 
OSTEOCOPOS, in medicine, any pain 
in the bones, whether ariſing from 
wearineſs, a ſharp ſcorbutic humour; or 
- a venereal taint. See PAIN. 


OSTEOLOGY, that branch of anatomy 


which treats of the bones. See BONE. 

The objects of oſteology are the bones, 

whether they be recent or dried, whether 
they have belonged to an infant or an 
adult; and with the bones are to be 
. conſidered their perioſteum, medulla or 
' marrow, theligaments, and the cartilages. 


See OSSIFICATION, MEDULLA, Sc. 


The ſtudy of the bones is to be con- 
ſidered in two lights as theoretical, or as 

practical. In the firſt ſenſe, oſteology 
only extends to the external conforma- 


tion and uſe of the bones: whereas in 
the latter or practical ſenſe, it compre- 
hends the more intimate knowledge of 


their interior ſtructure and connections. 


1. If their internal parts are the ſub- 


jets of enquiry, they are to be cut or 
Lode 2. If the articulations are to be 
examined, the ligaments and cartilages, 
as well as the articulations themſelves, 
"3. W 3 muſt 
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OSTIAC, or OUsTIAC. 


Sr. 
muſt be diſſected and carefully obſerved. 
3. If the making a ſkeleton be the intent, 
then their preparation and preſervation 
came into this branch. See the articles 
Bone, ARTICULATION, LIGAMEMT, 
SKELETON, c. 


OSTIA, a port-town of Italy, in the 


- pope's territories, ſituated at the mouth 
of the Tiber: eaſt long. 13“, north lat. 
41 30'. ö 


Os TIA, in anatomy, an appellation given 
to the orifices or apertures of the veſſels 


of the body. 
See the article 
OusTIAC. 


OSTIGLIA, a town of the dutchy of 


Mantua, fifteen miles eaſt of Mantua. 


OSTRACION, in ichthyology, a genus 


of the branchioſtegious order of tithes, 
of a globoſe, oval, or ovato-quadrangular 
figure : the ſkin is always very firm and 
hard; and is in ſome ſpecies ſmooth, in 
others entirely covered with ſpines; and, 
finally, in ſome the ſpines entirely occupy 
only particular places: there are no belly- 
fins, and the others are five in number, 
Viz. two pectoral or lateral fins, one on 
the back, the pinna ani, and the tail. 
To this genus belong the globe-fiſh, the 
\ horned triangular-ftiſh, the porcupine- 
fiſh, ſun-fiſh, Cc. | 
OSTRACISM, eppaniopuo;, in grecian an · 
tiquity, denotes the baniſhment of fuch 
perſons whoſe merit and influence gave 
umbrage to the people of Athens, leſt 
they ſhould attempt any thing againſt 
the public liberty. It was fo called, be- 
cauſe the people voted a perſon's baniſh- 
ment, by writing his name on ſhells, 


called in greek ogpaxcy, and caſting them 


into an urn. f 

OSTRACIT ES, in natural hiſtory, the 
name by which authors call the foſſile 
oyſter-ſhells. - See the article OYSTER. 


- Oftracites has the ſame medicinal virtues 


with the belemnites, and lapis judaicus, 
only in a higher degree; being accounted, 
by Dr. Liſter, one of the greateſt known 
medicines in nephritic caſes: the doſe, in 
powder, is from half adram to a dram, in 
white wine; and to prevent a ſickneſs at 


the ſtomach, that ſometimes attends the 


taking it, one third part of the quantity 
of powdered calomile- flowers may be 
mixed with it. X 


OSTRACITES is alſo a kind of gadmia. See 


CADMA.''-. i - | 
OSTRACODERMATA, in natural hi- 
- Rory, an appellation given to the teſtace · 
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ous ſhells; eſpecially of the echini ma- 
rini. See the article ECy1Nus. 

OS TREA, the OYSTER. See the ar- 
ticle OYSTER. 5 8 7 
OSTRICH, frutbio, in ornithology, a 
diſtinct genus of birds, of the order of 
the galline: it has only two toes to each 
foot, and theſe are both placed foreward; 
and its head is ſimple, or not orna- 
mented with the appendages which are 

common to molt birds of this order, 
The oftrich is the talleſt of all the bird 
kind, meaſuring ſeven or eight feet when 
it ſtands erect : its legs are very long and 
naked; and the ſtructure of the foot, 
having only two toes, 1s particular. 

OSTROGOTSKOI, a city of Ruſſia, in 
the province of Belgorod: eaſt long. 400 
30', north lat. 61 25. | 

OSTRYA, a plant called, by Linnæus, 
carpinus. See CARPINUS. | 

OSTUNTI, a biſhop's fee of the kingdom 
of Naples, eighteen miles north of Ta- 
ranto, | 

OSWEGO, a town of the Iroquois, in 
north America, three hundred miles 
welt of Albany, in New-York. _ 

OSWESTRY, a market-town in Shrop- 
ſhire, fifteen miles north-weſt of Shrew!- 
bury. ris of 

OSYRIS, POET'S ROSEMARY, in botany, 
a genus of the diæcia triaudria claſs of 
plants, without any flower-petals : the 
fruit is a globoſe unilocular berry, con- 
taining a ſingle offeous ſeed. 

This whole ſhrub is aſtringent, and con- 

ſequently good in fluxes. 
lyris is alſo a name ſometimes uſed for 

the linaria, or toad-flax. 

OTALGIA, the EAR-ACH., See the ar- 
ticle EAR. Lp 

OTHONNA, BASTARD-JACOBZA, in 
botany, a genus of the Hngeneſia poly- 
99 claſs of plants, the com- 
pound flower of which is radiated, with a 

reat number of tubuloſe and quinque- 
ntated hermaphrodite ones on the diſc: 
the ſtamina are five very ſhort capillary 
filaments; and the ſeed, which is ſingle 
after each flower, is contained in the cup, 
and is either naked or crowned with 
den. | | 
OTIS, the BUsTARD, in ornithology, 
makes a diftin& genus of birds, of the 
order of the gallinæ, the characters of 


each foot, all turned forewards; and the 
head is naked, or has no como. 


The bufard has been confounded wi 


which are theſe : there are three toes on 
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the turkey: it is about the fize of the 
common peacock, and runs at a prodigi- 

ous rate, being frequently taken with 
greyhounds in a fair courſe, in the man- 

ner of hunting the hare : its fleſh is well 

taſted. 
OTLEY, a market-town, twenty-one 
miles weſt of York. 
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whereas the ellipſis, or mathematical 
oval, is equally broad at each end : 
though, it muſt be owned, theſe two are 
commonly confounded together; even 
geometricians calling the oval a falſe 
ellipſis. | | 
For oval columns and crowns, ſee the ar- 
ticles COLUMN and CRowN. 


OTOQUE, an iſland ſituated in the bay of OVALE FORAMEN. See FORAMEN and 


Panama, from whence this city is fur- 
niſhed with proviſions : weſt long. 82?, 
north lat. 7®. | 
OTRANTO, a city and archbiſhop's ſee 
of the kingdom of Naples, ſituated at 
the entrance of the gulph of Venice: 
eaſt long. 19® 15, north lat. 40? 12/. 
OTRICOLI, a town of Italy, thirty-five 
miles north of Rome. Foy 
OTTER, lutra, in zoology, a om of 
r Ws of the order of the feræ, 
e characters of which are theſe : the 
fore-teeth in the upper jaw are ſtraight, 
. diſtin and acute; thoſe of the under 
jaw are obtuſe, and ſtand cloſe together: 
the ears are ſituated lower than the eyes, 
and the feet are furniſned each with five 
toes, and are palmated or formed for 
ſwimming. | 


Of this genus there are two ſpecies : 1. 
The common otter, with all the toes of an 


equal length: this is a very fierce animal, 
three feet in length, including the tail. 
2. The brafilian otter, with the inner 
toe ſhorter than the reſt. This is ſome- 
what larger than the former ſpecies. 
OTTER-HUNTING, See HUNTING. 
OTTER-PIKE, in ichthyology, a ſpecies 
of trachinus, with the under jaw longeſt, 
and without any cirri, being otherwiſe 
called weaver. See TRACHINUS, 
OTTOMAN, or OTHOMAN, an appel- 
lation given to the turkiſh empire, from 
Othomannus, or Oſmanhus, the firſt em- 
peror of the preſent family. 
OTTONA, or ORTONAa, a ar of the 
kingdom of Naples, ſituated on the gulph 
Venice, in eaſt long. 15? 300, north 
at. 42 22. 
OVA, Ec6s, in phyſiology, architecture, 
Sc. See the article EGG. 
For the ova of women, ſee the articles 
Edd, FALLOPIAN, GENERATION, and 
Ovary. 
OVAL, an oblong curvilinear figure, 
CO called ellipfis. See ELLI _ 
owever, the proper oval, or egg-ſhape, 
differs clarity from Arts the el- 
lipſis, being an irregular figure, nar- 
rower at one end than at the other; 


Fokrus. | | 
OVARIES, in anatomy, called, by the 
earlier writers, teſtes muliebres, are two 
bodies of nearly an oval figure; but gib- 
bous on the upper ſurface, and flat be- 
low: they are of a whitiſh colour and 
ſmooth ſurface, and are annexed, one 
on each ſide, to the fundus of the womb. 
They are connected, 1. to the fundus 
uteri, by means of the ligamentum teres; 
2. to the fallopian tubes, and the ſides of 
the pelvis, by the ligamenta lata of the 
uterus, and the alæ veſpertilionum; and 
3. to many other parts by means of the 
ſpermatic veſſels. 
Their ſize differs, according to the age 
and temperament of the ſubject. They 


are largeſt in perſons in the vigour of 


their age, and in ſuch as are addicted to 


luſt ; in ſuch ſubjects, they are found of 


two drams weight, and furniſhed with a 
number of prominent veſicles. In old 
people, they ſcarce weigh ſo much as half 
a dram, and are dry, corrugated, and 
deformed with cicatrices. 
The ovaries are ſurrounded by a ſtrong 
white membrane from the peritonzum, 
and are of a membraneous ſubſtance, 
fibrous, reticulated, and full of veſſels 
variouſly interwoven ; among whieh are 
a number of round veſicles, with a yel- 
low ſubſtance diſpoſed under them: 
theſe are more or fewer in number, ac- 
_ cording to the age and temperament of 
the perſon; and are filled with a ſub- 
ſtance much reſembling the white of an 
egg, which acquires alſo, on boiling, 


the hardneſs and conſiſtence of a boiled 


egg. From this analogy with the eggs 
of birds, theſe veſicles were called, by 
Hornius, ova or ovula : the largeſt of 
them are hardly ſo big as a pea z but there 


are ſometimes ten, ſometimes fifteen, 


and at other times twenty, or more, in 
one ovary; though ſometimes there are 
only one or two of them: theſe are ſup- 
poſed to contain the firſt rudiments of 
the foetus. See For us. 


OVATION, in the roman antiquity, a 


leſſer triumph, allowed to commanders 
130 2 | for 
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much blood; or, for defeating a mean 


and inconliderable enemy. The ſhow 


generally began at the Albanian moun- 
tain, whence the general with his reti- 
nue, made his entry into the city on 
foot, with many flutes or pipes ſounding 


in concert as he u along, and wear- 


ing a garland of myrtle as a token of 
ce. The term ovation, according to 
ervius, is derived from owis, ſheep, 


ficed a ſheep, as in a triumph he fa- 
ficed a bull. 


becauſe on this occaſion the conqueror ſa- 
« 1 


OUDENARDE, a town of the auſtrian- 


Netherlands, in the province of Flanders, 
ſituated on the river Scheld, thirteen 
miles ſouth of Ghent. 


OUDENBURG, a town of the auſtrian- 


Netherlands, in the province of Flanders, 


five miles ſouth-eaſt of Oſtend. 
OVEN, a kind of domeſtic furnace, ufed 


for baking bread, pies, tarts, Sc. of a 
circular ſtructure, with a very low roof, 
well lined, both on the top, bottom, and 
fides, with ſtone ; it has a ſmall entrance 
in the front, which is exactly fitted by a 
kind of door, which being clapped to 
the mouth of the oven 525 Bp the heat, 
while bread, pies or pudgings are baking. 
Over this, paſtry-cooks, &c. have ano- 


ther oven built much in the ſame manner, 


which is uſed for ſuch things as require 
a leſs degree of heat. Ovens are heated 
by burning dry wood, faggots, &c. in 
them, till all the parts are equally hot. 


Fog Oy an in merallurgy, a particular 


Kin 


of furnace, uſed by aſſayers in their 


operations upon metals. 
The aſſaying- oven is conſtructed in the 


to it: near the bottom make a door, e, 


following manner: make with iron- plates 
a hollow quadrangular priſm, eleven 


inches broad and nine inches high, (as in 


late CLXXXIX. fig. 4.) ending at top 
in a hollow quadrangular eben bb cc, 
of ſeven inches in height, terminating in 
an aperture at top ſeven inches ſquare. 
At the bottom it mult he cloſed with ano- 
ther iron-plate, which ſerves as a bottom 


three inches high and five broad, to lead 


- to the aſh-hole : above this door, and at 


the height of fix inches from the baſis, 


make another door 7, of the figure of 


the ſegment of a circle : then faſten three 


long 1ron-plates on the fore-part of the 


furnace with rivets, one with its lower 
edge, as at gg, half an inch high; the 
ſecond three inches high, as at þb; and 


the third, which is like the firſt, above 


9 
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for vitories won without the effuſion of 


9 


the upper door at 77; and theſe plates are 


to be ſet on in ſuch a manner as to form 
grooves: in order to ſhut both doors, 
you muſt adapt to each of them two 
ſliders, 4 K, Ii, made of iron-plates, to 
move within the abovementioned grooves, 
each of which ſhould have a handle, but 
the two ſliders belonging to the upper 
door, mutt have each a hole near the top; 
that is, one a ſmall hole, a fifth of an 
inch broad, and an inch and a half long, 
as at n; and the other. a ſemicircular 
aperture, one inch high and two inches 
broad, as at 2: beſides theſe, let five 


round holes, each of an inch in di- 


ameter, be bored in the furnace, two of 
which muſt be in the fore part, as at 0; 
two in the back part, oppoſite to the for- 
mer, and all of them two inches and a 
half diſtant from each of the ſides; and 


a fifth hole, p, muſt be made at the 
height of one inch above the upper edge 


of the upper door. The inſide of the 
furnace muſt be lined throughout with 
iron-hooks, ſtanding out about half an 
inch, and placed at_about three - inches 


.. diſtance from each other, to hold on the 


matter of the lute, with which the whole 
inner ſurface is to be coated: let an iron, 
moveable, hollow, quadrangular pyra- 


mid, 9, of three inches in height, be 


next adapted to the upper aperture of the 
furnace, ſo as to ſlide into the grooves 


cc; it muſt have two handles, as at 55, 


and be ſeven inches broad at the baſis, 
and end upwards in a hollow tube, 7, 
three inches in diameter, two inches 
high, and nearly cylindrical, but a little 
convergent at the top: this tube ſerves to 
ſupport an iron-ſunnel or flue, t, which 
muſt be nearly cylindrical, hollow, and 
two feet long: this, when a very ſtrong 


fire is required, muſt be put perpendicu · 


larly on the ſhorter tube, in ſuch a man- 
ner that the latter enters about an inch 
and a half cloſely and evenly into it, and 
may be taken off at pleaſure when the fire 
is not required to be ſo very violent: let 


a a ſquare ledge, made of a thick iron» 


plate, be faſtened at the top of the upper 
edge of the lower door, which will con- 
veniently ſupport the grate and the Jute ; 
but this ledge muſt be made of two pieces, 
that it may be eaſily introduced into the 
cavity of the furnace. You mult next 
place within the furnace ſmall quadran- 


gular iron-bars, half an inch thick, and 


aſten them edgeways on the extremities 
of the ledge, three quarters of an] inch 


diſtant from each other. The inſide N 
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- He furnace being then luted with windſor- 


| loam, and dried by a gentle heat, will be 

ft for ule. TA 

The beſt fuel for this furnace is charcoal 

made of hard wood, and broken into 

pieces about an inch big, which mult be 

introduced through the top of the fur- 

nace; and when, an operation is per- 
formed, two iron- bars are to be put 
through the four holes above mentioned, 

on which the muffle being introduced 

through the upper aperture, is placed in 
ſuch a manner, as that the open foreſide 

aof it be contiguous to the inward border 
of the upper door. ; 

OVER, in general, ſignifies one thing be- 
ing above another; through, or from, 
one end to another; beyond, croſs, or 
overthwart : it alſo denotes exceſs, Cc. 
ue, 

OvER-BLOW, among ſeamen, is when 
the winds blow fo very hard, that the ſhip 
can bear no topſails. | 

OvER-DONE, in the manege: a horſe is ſaid 
to be over-done when his wind andſtrength 
are broke and exhauſted with fatigue. 

OVvER-FLOWING of lands, among huſband- 

men, is commonly effected by diverting 
the ſtreams of rivers, brooks, land- 

. floods, or ſprings, or ſome part of them, 
out of their natural channel : but where 

. ſtreams lie too low for this, they are 

. made uſe of to turn ſuch engines as may 
raiſe a ſufficient quantity of water to do 

it. The moſt uſeful engine for this pur- 

« poſe is the perſian wheel. See the article 

ERSIAN WEEEL.. 
Where there are no ſtreams to turn this 
wheel, the farmers have recourſe to pumps 
and other engines moved by the wind. 
Lands that lie low, near brooks, give 
more frequent opportunities for theſe 
practices than thoſe which are near rivers; 

. the brooks having greater falls, and the 
rivers. running more flow and level: 


but when it can be effected by the waters 


of large rivers, the land is yet more en- 
riched by it; theſe waters being much 
more fruitful than the others. When the 
water is by this engine thrown into the 
trough, it is to be conducted by it to 
the higheſt part of the land; and when 
that is ſufficiently flooded, the water is 


to be let into a large but not deep trench; 


ſeveral ſmall ones running out of which 
to all parts of the land, may convey it 
every where, and every part may be en- 


. Tiched by it, It is always proper to con- 


trive this matter ſo, that the overflowing 


may be often repeated, and the water 
quickly carried off: for when it is ſuffered 
to be long upon the land in winter, it is 
apt to breed ruſhes, and other coarſe , 
plants, upon the ground. All waters 
are not proper. for this purpoſe of over- 
flowing of lands to enrich them : the 
waters of coal-mines, and other places 
where there is only ſulphureous minerals 
mixed among them, being apt to deſtroy 
and kill the graſs wherever they come. 
Land-floods are the beſt to as Li with 
in winter, and warm fattenin ſprings in 
ſummer. It muſt be obſerved, that the 
water of one operation is dried, before 
any more is let on. It is always beſt allo 
to do it at night, that the moiſture ma 
be ſoaked into the ground before the heat 
of the day. The waſhings of towns, 
and of public highways, is a great im- 
provement to lands; as is alſo the waſh- 
ings of Jands where ſheep feed. Cold 
clay-lands, and other ftrong lands that 
lie flat will only be improved by over- 
flowing them with land-floods, and that 
only in ſummer. STOR 
OVER-GROWN, on board a ſhip. When 
the waves of the ſea grow high, the ma- 
riners call it rough-ſea ; but when the 
ſurges and billows grow higher, then it 
is an over-grown ſea. . 
OVER-HALE, in the ſea language. A 
rope is ſaid to be overhaled when drawn 
too ſtiff, or haled the contrary way. 


OVvER-HALE the runner. See the article 


RUNNER, 
OVER-HALE the ſheet, See SHEET. 
OVER-RAKE, among ſeamen : when a ſhip, 
riding at anchor, fo overbeats herſelf into 
an head-ſea, that ſhe is waſhed by the 
waves breaking in upon her, they ſay the 
waves over-rake her. : 
OVER-REACH, in the manege, is when a 
horſe ſtrikes his hind-feet againſt his fore. 
The word is alſo uſed for a ftrain or pain- 
ful ſwelling of the maſter- ſinew of an 
horſe, occaſioned by ſuch over- reach. 
OVER-RIDING, in the manege, the ſame 
with over-done, ſupra. 
OVER-RULING a objection, in law, is the 
rejecting or ſetting it aſide by the court. 
OVER-RUNNING, among printers. See 
the article PRINTING, | 
OVERSEERS of the poor, are public 
officers appointed by ſtatute 'in every 
pariſh,' to provide for the poor therein 3 
and ſometimes they are two, three, or 
four, according to the largeneſs of pa- 


riſnes. 
7 OVERSET, 
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OVERSET, or OVERTHROW, in the ſea · 
language. A ſhip is ſaid to overſet, 
when her keel turns uppermoſt; which 
misfortune is occaſioned either by bearing 
too much ſail, or by grounding her ſo 
that the falls upon one fide, ' 
OVERFLACKEE, an ifland of the united 
Netherlands, in the province of Holland, 
ſituated in the mouth of the river Maes, 
having the ifland of Voorn on the north, 
Brabant on the eaſt, the iſland of Schowen 
on the ſouth, and the Goree on the weft. 


OVERT, the ſame with _ thus an - 


overt-act ſignifies an act which, in law, 
muſt be clearly proved; and ſuch is to be 
alledged in every indictment for high 
treaſon. | | 
OVER TURE, or OUVvERTURE, opening 
or preluding; a term uſed for the ſolem- 
nities at the beginning of a public act or 
ceremony; an opera, tragedy, concert 
of muſic, Oc. | 
The overture of the theatre, or ſcene, is 
a piece of muſic uſually ending with 
a fugue: the overture of a jubilee is 
a general proceſſion, &c, 
OVERYSCHE; a town of the auſtrian 
Netherlands, in the province of Brabant, 
ſituated on the river Yſche, nine miles 
north-eaſt of Bruſſelss. 
OVERYSSEL, one of the United Pro- 
vinces, bounded by Groningen on the 
north, by Weſtphalia on the eaſt, by 
utphen on the ſouth, and by Guelder- 
land, the Zuyder-ſea, and Friefland on 
the welt, . 
OVI ALBUMEN. See ALBUMEN. 
OVICULUM, in the antient architecture, 
a little ovum, or egg: ſome alſo uſe the 
word oviculum for ovolo. See OvoLo. 
OVIEDA, in botany, a genus of the didy- 
namig-angioſperma claſs of plants, the 
corolla whereof is a ringent ſingle petal ; 
the tube of the corolla is very long and 
ſmall ; the upper lip is concave and emar- 
ginated; the lower one is divided into 
three equal ſegments ; the fruit is a glo- 
boſe berry, . containing two roundith 
ſeeds. | | 
OVIEDO, a city of Spain, capital of the 
province of Aſturias : fituated on the 
river Alta, fifty miles north of Leon, in 
welt long. 69 40, north lat, 43* 300. 


OVILIA, or SEPTA, in antient Rome, a 
place in the campus martius, at firſt 


railed in like a ſheep-pen, whence its 
name. Afterwards it was mounted with 
marble, and beautified with walks and 
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galleries, as alſo with a tribunal, or ſeat 
© of juſtice, Within this precinQ, or en- 


S 
cloſure, the people were called in to givg 
their ſuffrages for the election of magi. 
ſtrates. The aſcent into the ovilia was 
not by ſtairs, but by pontes, or narrow 
boards, laid there for the occaſion ; on 
which account de ponte dejici was to be de- 
nied the privilege of voting; and per- 
ſons thus dealt with, were called depon- 
tant, x 

OVIPAROUS, a term applied to ſuch 

nimals as bring forth their' young, ab 
o, from eggs; as birds, inſets, Sc. 
See the article EGG, 
The oviparous kind ſtand in oppoſition to 
thoſe which bring forth their young alive, 
called viviparous animals, as man, qua- 
drupeds, Sc. Oviparous animals may 
be ſaid to be ſuch as conceive eggs which 
they afterwards bring forth, and from 
which, by the incubation of the parent, 
or ſome other principle of warmth and 
fermentation, at Jength- ariſe animals; 
which, after they have ſpentthe moiſture 
or humour they have been furrounded 
withal, and are grown to a ſufficient 
bulk, firmneſs and ſtrength, break their 
ſhell and come forth. The oviparous 
kind, beſides birds, include divers other 
ſpecies'of terreſtrial animals. 

OVIS, the SHEEP, in zoology. See the 
article SHEEP. 1 

OULNEY, a market - town of Buck- 
inghamſhire, ſituated nine miles ſouth- 
eaſt of Northampton. 

OULZ, a town of Italy, in the province 
of Piedmont, ſituated in eaſt long. 6! 
30', north lat. 45 | 


OUNCE, uncia, a little weight, the fix- 


| teenth part of a pound-Avoirdupors, and 

the twelfth part of a pound-troy: the 
ounce-avoirdupois is divided into eight 
drams, and the ounce-troy into twenty 
penny-weights. See WEIGHT. 

Ouxck, lynx, in zoology. See the arti- 
Ge LYuR... 

OUNDLE, a market-town of Northamp- 
tonſhire, fituated on the river Nen, 
twenty-two miles north-eaſt of North- 
ampton. | 

OVOLO, or Ovun, in architecture, a round 

moulding, whoſe profile, or ſweep, in 
the ionic and compoſite capitals, is uſu- 
ally a quadrant oth circle: whence it is 
alſo commonly called the quarter round. 
It was uſually enriched with ſculpture by 
the antients, in the form of cheſnut-ſhells; 
whence Vitruvius, and others, called it 
echinus, i. e. chefnut-ſhell, See the ar- 
ticle MOULDING, ö 
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Among us, it is uſually cut with the re- 
reſentation of eggs and anchors, or ar- 
rows-heads s alternately. | 
OURAN, the name of an imaginary ſect 
of magicians, in the iſland of Gromboc- 
canore, in the eaſt Indies; where they 
are ſuppoſed to have the art of rendering 
thaw ves inviſible, and paſſing where 
they pleaſe, and by theſe means doing in- 
finite miſchief. 1 
OUROLOGY, in medicine, a name given 
authors to a treatiſe or diſcourſe on 
4. ſubject of urine. See URINE. 
OUSE, a river, which riſing in the north of 
Yorkſhire, runs ſouth-eaſt by Vork; 
and, continuing that courſe, falls into the 
Trent. 1 | 
Ousk is alſo a river which riſes on the 
confines of Oxfordſhire and, Bucking- 
hamſhire, and running north-eaſt through 


tingdonſhire, Cambridgefhire, and Nor- 
folkſhire, paſſes by Buckingham, Bed- 
ford, Huntingdon, and ,Ely, diſcharg- 
ing itſelf into the bay of the German fea 
at Lynn. IX; 
QUSTED. in our old law-books, the being 
removed or put out of poſſeſſion. 
QUSTER LE MaIN, a writ antiently 
granted and directed to the eſcheator, on 
a petition for the ſame purpoſe, to deliver 
ſeiſin out of the king's hand to the party 
who ſued out the writ, becauſe the lands 
ſeiſed were not held of the king; or that 


oh them, Sc. It is likewiſe taken to be the 
judgment given in a monſtrans de droit: 

N but all ouſter le mains, wardſhips, live- 
* ries, Sc. are now taken away. 

* OUSTER LE MER, in law, ſignifies a 
** cauſe of excuſe given to the court on a 
5 defendant's not appearing upon ſummons, 
I by alledging that he was then beyond the 
85 ſeas. | 


part of aſiatic Ruſſia, extending along 
the river Irtis to its confluence with the 
river Oby, and from thence northward 
along the banks of the Oby and Jemiſfa, 
into the gulph of the Manga-ſea, or 
the frozen ocean; and extending alſo 
along the banks of ſeveral rivers which 
fall into the Oby and Jeniſa. 
OUTFANGTHEF is taken for an antient 
privilege of the lord, when a felon, 
dwelling in his manor, was taken out of 


him to be brought back to judgment in 
his own court. IN 8 
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Buckinghamſhire, Bedfordſhire, Hun- 


he ought not to have the wardſhip of 


OUSFIACH, or Os TIACK country, is a 


his fee; in which caſe, he might cauſe 


O U; T 
OUT-HOUSES are ſuch as belong and 
are adjoining to dwelling-houſes. | 
OUT-LAND, among the Saxons, was 


that land which lay beyond the demeſnes, 


and was granted out to tenants z though 


at the will of the lord, in like manner as 


copyhold eſtates. | 
ou ELA, ſigniſies one that is deprived 
of the benefit of the law, and therefore 
held to be out of the king's protection. 
See the next article. 
"Where an original writ, and the writs of 
capias, alias, and pluries, have been. iſ- 
ſued againſt a perſon, and are returned 
by the ſheriff, non eſt inventus, and af- 
ter proclamation made for him to appear, 
Sc. if he omits ſo doing, he then be- 
comes out-lawed: though, formerly, no 
perſon could be out-lawed, except in the 


caſe of felony; which. being puniſhable by 


death, any perſon was at liberty to ſlay 


the out · law]; but that is now altered, and 


no perſon but the ſheriff, on a lawful war - 
rant, may put a perſon out- lawed for ſe- 
lony to death. An infant under age, or 
a woman who is never ſworn to allegi- 
ance, cannot be an out- law, though the 
latter is ſaid to be waived. See the ar- 
ticle Walvk. o 
OUTLAWRY, is where a perſon is out- 
lawed, and on that account loſes the be- 
80 of a ſubject. See the preceding ar- 
ticle. | 
The proceſs of outlawry lies in indĩctments 
of treaſon or felony; and alſo of treſpaſs 
vi & armis, conſpiracy, &c. And by 
ſtatute, perſons may be out-lawed in ma- 
ny civil actions, as debt, caſe, covenant, 
Sc. On an outlawry for felony the per- 
ſon forfeits his lands, goods, and chat- 


tels; in perſonal actions, the goods and 
chattels of the perſon are only liable, 


and they are forfeited to the king, with 
the profits of his chattels real, by a ne- 


treaſon or felony, an outlawry may be 
reverſed by writ of error, or plea; and 
the judgment upon the reverſal is, that 
the party ſhall be reſtored to all that he 
loft, &c. however, he muſt plead to the 
inditment againſt him. 
lawed in a civil cauſe, does come in gra- 
tis, on the return of the exigent, alias, 
or pluries, he may, by motion, reverſe 
the outlawry, without putting in of bail: 
but in caſe he comes in upon a cepi eor- 
pus, he ſhall not be permitted to do it, 
370 h 21007 963 10 % 


ceſſary conſequence, that the party be- 
ing extra legem, is therefore incapable to 
take them himſelf. In the caſe of either 


If a party aut 
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OVERSET, or OVER THROW, in the ſea- 
language. A. ſhip is faid to overſet, 
when her keel turns uppermoſt ; which 
misfortune is e either by bearing 
too much ſail, or by grounding her ſo 
that ſhe falls upon one bade. 3 
OVERFLACK EE, an ifland of the united 
Netherlands, in the province of Holland, 
ſituated in the mouth of the river Maes, 
having the ifland of Voorn on the north, 
Brabant on the eaſt, the iſland of Schowen 
on the ſouth, and the Goree on the weft. 


OVERT, the fame with 4 1 thus an 5 
whi 


overt- act ſignifies an act ch, in law, 
muſt be clearly proved; and ſuch is to be 


alledged in every indictment for high 


treaſon. | 
OVERTURE, or OUvERTURE, opening 

or preluding z a term uſed for the folem- 

nities at the beginning of a public a& or 


ceremony; an opera, tragedy, concert 


of muſic, &c. 
The overture of the theatre, or ſcene, is 
a piece of muſic uſually ending with 
a fugue: the overture of a jubilee is 
a general proceſſion, &c. | 
OVERYSCHE; a town of the auftrian 
Netherlands, in the province of Brabant, 
ſituated on the river Vſche, nine miles 
north-eaſt of Bruſſels. | 
OVERYSSEL, one of the United Pro- 
vinces, bounded by Groningen on the 
north, by Weſtphalia on the eaſt, by 
utphen on the Lach, and by Guelder- 
land, the Zuyder-ſea, and Friefland on 
the welt, 8 
OVI ALBUMEN. See ALBUMEN, 
OVICULUM, in the antient architecture, 
a little ovum, or egg: ſome alſo uſe the 
word oviculum for ovolo. See OvoLo. 
OVIEDA, in botany, a genus of the didy- 
namia- angioſpermia claſs of plants, the 
corolla whereof is a ringent ſingle petal ; 
the tube of the corolla is very long and 
ſmall ; the upper lip is concave and emar- 
ginated; the lower one is divided into 
three equal ſegments ; the fruit is a glo- 
boſe berry, containing two roundijſh 
| ſeeds. ; | 
OVIEDO, a city of Spain, capital of the 
province of Aſturias : fituated on the 
river Aſta, fifty miles north of Leon, in 
welt long. 69 4o', north lat. 43* 300. 


OVILIA, or SEPTA, in antient Rome, a 
place in the campus martius, at firſt | 


railed in like a ſheep-pen, whence its 
name. Afterwards it was mounted with 
marble, and beautified with walks and 


galleries, as alſo with a tribunal, or ſeat 
Within this precinQ, or en- 


* of juſtice, 
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OVO - 

cloſure, the people were called in to givg 
their ſuffrages for the election of magi- 
ſtrates. The aſcent into the ovilia was 
not by ſtairs, but by pontes, or narrow 


boards, laid there for the occaſion ; on 
which account de ponte dejici was to be de- 
nied the privilege of voting; and per- 
ſons thus dealt with, were called depon- 
tani. | | 
OVIPAROUS, a term applied to ſuch 
Animals as bring forth their young, ab 
ovo, from eggs; as birds, inſects, &c, 
| See the article EGG. 1 1 
The oviparous kind ſtand in oppofition to 
thoſe which bring forth their young alive, 
called viviparous animals, as man, qua- 
drupeds, Se. Oviparous animals may 
be ſaid to be ſuch as conceive eggs which 


they afterwards bring forth, and from 


which, by the incubation of the parent, 
or ſome other principle of - warmth and 
fermentation, at length- ariſe animals; 
which, after they have ſpent the moiſture 
or humour they have been furrounded 
withal, and are grown to a ſufficient 
bulk, firmneſs nd ſtrength, break their 
ſhell and come forth. The oviparous 
kind, beſides birds, include divers other 
ſpecies of terreſtrial animals. 

OVIS, the SHEEP, in zoology. See the 
article SHEEP. 1 

OULNEY, a market town of Buck. 
inghamſhire, ſituated nine miles ſouth- 
eaſt of Northampton. | 

OULZ, a' town of Italy, in the province 
of Piedmont, ſituated in eaſt long. 69 
30', north lat. 459. 

OUNCE, uncia, a little weight, the fix- 
teenth part of a pound-Avoirdupors, and 

the twelfth part of a ponnd-troy : the 
ounce-avoirdupois is divided into eight 
drams, and the ounce-troy into twenty 
penny-weights. See. WEIGHT. 

OUNCE, lynx, in zoology. See the arti- 
cle LYNx. 328 

OUNDLE, a market- town of Northamp- 
tonſſfiire, ſituated on the river Nen, 
twenty-two miles north-eaſt of North- 
ampton. 

OVOLO, or Ovvu, in architecture, a round 

moulding, whoſe profile, or ſweep, in 

the ionic and compoſite capitals, is uſu- 

ally a quadrant of a circle: whence it 15 

alſo commonly called the quarter round. 

It was uſually enriched with ſculpture by 
the antients, in the form of cheſaut-ſhells; 
whence Vitruvius, and others, called it 
echinus, i. e. chefnut-ſhell, See the ar- 
ticle MOULDING, I eg 
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Among us, it is uſually cut with the re- QUT-HOUSES are ſuch as belong and 


preſentation of <gg3 and anchors, or ar- 
rows-heads place ; | 

OURAN, the name of an imaginary ſect 
of magicians, in the iſland of Gromboc- 


canore, in the eaſt Indies; where they 


are ſuppoſed to have the art of rendering 
| ons inviſible, and paſſing where 
they pleaſe, and by theſe means doing in- 
finite miſchief. 1 
OUROLOGY, in medicine, a name given 
by authors to a treatiſe or diſcourſe on 
the ſubject of urine. See URINE. 
OUSE, a river, which riſing in the north of 
Yorkſhire, runs ſouth-eaſt by York ; 
and, continuing that courſe, falls into the 
Trent. e en 
Ousk is alſo a river which riſes on the 
confines of Oxfordſhire and Bucking- 
hamſhire, and cunning north-eaſt through 


tingdonſhire, Cambridgefhire, and Nor- 
folkſhire, paſſes by Buckingham, Bed- 
ford, Huntingdon, and Ely, diſcharg- 
ing itſelf into the bay of the German fea 
at Lynn. 1 5 
QUSTED, in our old law- books, the being 
removed or put out of poſſeſſion. 
OUSTER LE Malix, a writ antiently 
granted and directed to the eſcheator, on 
a petition for the ſame purpoſe, to deliver 
ſalin out of the king's hand to the party 
who ſued out the writ, becauſe the lands 
ſeiſed were not held of the king; or that 
he ought not to have the wardſhip of 
them, Qc. It is likewiſe taken to be the 
judgment given in a monſtrans de droit: 
— all ouſter le mains, wardſhips, live- 
ries, &c. are now taken away. 
OUSTER LE MER, in law, dignifies a 
cauſe of excuſe given. to the court on a 
_ defendant's not appearing upon ſummons, 
by alledging that he was then beyond the 
ſeas. | OED? 
OUSFIACH, or Os TIACH country, is a 
part of aſiatic Ruſſia, extending along 
the river Irtis to its confluence with the 
river Oby, and from thence northward 
along the banks of the Oby and jeniſa, 
into the gulph of the Manga-ſea, or 
the frozen ocean; and extending alſo 
along the banks of ſeveral rivers which 
fall into the Oby and Jeniſa. 
OUTFANGTHEF is taken for an antient 
privilege of the lord, when a felon, 
dwelling in his manor, was taken out of 
his fee; in which caſe, he might cauſe 


his own Court. 


alternately. 8 


edfordſhire, Hun- 


him to be brought back to judgment in 


are adjoining to dwelling- houſes. 
OUT-LAND, among. the Saxons, was 


that land which lay beyond the demeſnes, 


and was granted out to tenants 3 though 


at the will of the lord, in like manner as 


copyhold eſtates. | | 
OUT-LAW, fignifies one that is deprived 
of the benefit of the law, and therefore 
held to be out of the king's protection. 
See the next article. 
"Where an original writ, and the writs of 
capias, alias, and pluries, have been. iſ- 
ſued againſt a perſon, and are returned 
by the ſheriff, non eſt inventus, and af- 
ter proclamation made for him to appear, 
Sc. if he omits ſo doing, he then be- 
comes out-lawed: though, formerly, no 
perſon could be out- lawed, except in the 


caſe of felony; which being puniſhable by 


death, any perſon was at liberty to ſlay 


the out- law; but that is now altered, and 


no perſon but the ſheriff, on a lawful war- 
rant, may put a perſon out- lawed for fe- 
lony to death. An infant under age, or 
a woman who is never ſworn to allegi- 
ance, cannot be an out- law, though the 
latter is ſaid to be waived. See the ar- 
ticle WAIVE. py Os 
OUTLAWRY, is where a perſon is out- 
lawed, and on that account loſes the be- 
no of a ſubject. See the preceding ar- 
ticle. 155 7 55 
The proceſs of outlawry lies in indictments 
of treaſon or felony, and alſo of treſpaſs 
vi & armis, conſpiracy, &c. And by 
ſtatute, perſons may be out lawed in ma- 
ny civil actions, as debt, caſe, covenant, 
Sc. On an outlawry for felony the per- 
ſon forfeits his lands, goods, and chat- 
tels; in perſonal actions, the goods and 


chattels of the perſon are only liable, 


and they are forfeited to the king, with 
the profits of his chattels real, by a ne- 


ceſſary conſequence, that the party be- 
ing extra legem, is therefore incapable to 
take them himſelf. In the caſe of either 


. treaſon or felony, an outlawry may be 
reverſed by writ of error, or plea 3 and 
the judgment upon the reverſal is, that 
the party ſhall be reſtored to all that he 

| loſt, Sc. however, he muſt plead to the 
indictment againſt him. 
lawed in a civil cauſe, does come in gra- 
tis, on the return oß the exigent, alias, 
or pluries, he may, by motion, reverſe 
the outlawry, without putting in of bail: 
but in caſe he comes in upon a cepi eor- 


If a party qut- 


pus, he ſhall not be permitted to de it, 
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of the cepi- When an outlawry is after 
judgment, it cannot be reverſed, till ſa- 
tistaction is acknowledged of record by 
the plaintiff, or the defendant has brought 
the money recovered into court: and on 
reverſal of an wart? the plaintiff may 
declare againſt the defendant for the ſame 
matter, in two terms, on a new original, 
and in another county, beſides that where- 
in the action was firſt laid. | 
OUTLICKER, in a ſhip, a ſmall piece 
+ of timber made faſt to the top of the poop, 
and ſtanding out right a- ſtern. At the out- 
moſt end thereof is a hole, into which 
the ſtanding part of the ſheet is reeved, 
through the block of the ſheet ; and then 
again through another block, which 1s 
ſeized cloſe by the end of this outlicker. 
It is ſeldom uſed in great ſhips, except 
- the mizen-malt is placed fo far aft, that 
there is not room within-board to hale 
the ſheet flat. | Mgt; 

- OUT-RIDERS, certain bailiffs-errant, that 
are employed by ſheriffs, to ride to the 
farthermoſt parts of counties, or hun- 
dreds, in order to ſummon people more 

ſpeedily to county - courts, &c. 
OUTWARD flanking angle, or The angle 
E the tenaille, in fortification, is com- 
- -prehended by the two flanking lines of de- 

ence. See the article TENAILLE. 
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works made without-ſide the ditch of a 
. fortified place, to cover and defend it. 
- Outworks, called alſo advanced and de- 


=__ - ſerve to cover the body of the place, but 
6H alſo to keep the enemy at a diſtance, and 
prevent his taking advantage of the ca- 
vities and elevations uſually found in the 
places about the counterſcarp, which 
- mightſervethem either as lodgments, or as 
- rideaux, to facilitate the carrying on their 
- trenches, and planting their batteries 
' againſt the place: ſuch are ravelines, te- 
nailles, hornworks, queve d'arondes, en- 
velopes, crown-works, &c. See the ar- 
ticles RAVELINE, TENAILLE, c. 


another, to cover one and the ſame te- 
gradually, one after another, command 
thoſe that are farther advanced out into 


the champaign, that is, muſt have higher 


fire upon the beſiegers, when they are 
maſters of the more outward works. 


= FF 
/ unleſs he appear in perſon, or give bail to OUVERTURE. See OVvkER TURES. 
the ſheriff for his appearance on the return OVUM PHILOSOPHICUM, or CHYMICUM, 


OUTWORKS, in fortification; all thoſe 


\ > tached works, are thoſe which not only 


It is a general rule in all outworks, that 
zf there be ſeveral of them, one before 


naille of a place, the nearer ones muſt 


ramparts, that ſo they may overlook and 


) 


oxY 


a glaſs-body, of an oval form, reſembling 


an egg, uſed for the ſublimation of mer- 


cury. See MERCURY. 
OWELTY, or OvELTY of ſerwices, in 
our law-books, denotes an equality of 
ſervices ; as in the cafe of a lord-meſne, 
and a tenant who holds the meſne, as 
he holds of the ſuperior lord. 
OWLER, any perſon who conveys wool, ' 
&c, to the ſea-fide in the niht uwe 
there to be ſhipped, contrary to law. 
OWSE, among tanners, oaken bark beat 
en or ground ſmall, to ſerve in the pre- 
paration of leather. | 
OX, bos, in zoology, makes a genus of 
quadrupeds. See the article Bos. 
The common ox is too well known to 
need a particular deſcription: the bull is 
a very heavy, but at the ſame timea 
| ſtately and fierce-looking animal, with 
wide noſtrils, large eyes, and long and 
patulous ears; his forehead is decorated 
with ſhort curled hair, and the ſkin hangs 
looſe under his throat : for the proper- 
ties of a bull, kept for breeding, ſee the 
article BULL. 
See the 


OXALIS,' or OxYs, soRREL. 
article SORREL. 
OXFILD,' in our old writers, is ſaid to 
be a reſtitution made by a county, &c. 
for any wrong done in the ſame. Set 
the article HUE AND/ RT. 
OXFORD, the capital city of Oxfordſhire, 
and the ſee of a biſhop; it is ſituated at 
+ the confluence of the Ifis and Cherwell, 
fifty five miles weſt of London: welt 
lon. 19 15˙ and north lat. 5 1 45. 
Oxford is moſt remarkable on account 
of its univerſity, which conſiſts of twent 
- colleges and five halls : this city ſends 
two members to parliament, and the uni- 
verſity as many. 125 
Ox GANG, or Ox ATE, is generally ta- 
ken, in our old law- books, for fifteen 
acres, or as much ground as a ſingle ox 
can plough in a year. 
OXVS, a river which riſes in the mountains 
on the north of India, and running north- 
weſt, through Uſbec Tartary, afterwards 
ſeparates Perſia from Uſbec Tartary, and 
falls into the Caſpian ſea, in 44 north 
latitude. | 4A je Poe [oe 
OXYCOCCUS, in botany, a ſpecies of 
vaccinjum. See VACCINIUM. 
OXYCRATE, oxytratum, in pharmacy, 
Sc. a mixture of vinegar and water, 
proper to aſſwage, cool, and refreſh : 
they make fomentations of oxycrate, 
clyſters 
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clyſters of oxyrrate, &c, The uſual OXYSACCHARUM, a liquid medicine, 
3 of ſugar and vinegar. 


roportion is one ſpoonful of -vinegar to 
27 ſpoonfaly'of water.. 


OXYCROCEUM, in pharmacy, Sc. a 

preparation much uſed in plaſters for frac- | PR. 

 OYER AUD TERMINER, a commiſſion di- 
rected to the judge of aſſiſe, and other 
| gentlemen, e ee to hear and 


tures, &c. made as follows: take yel- 
low wax, one 2 3 pitch and galba- 
num, each half a pound: melt them over 
a gentle fire; and then add of venice- 
turpentine, myrrh, and olibanum, each 
three ounces; ſaffron, two ounces: 
make them into a plaſter. | 


OXYGLYCU, a ſpecies of drink prepare 


of the ſweeteſt -honey=-combs, macerated 
and boiled. The combs from which all 
the honey has been expreſſed, are put in- 


to a pot with pure water, and boiled till 


they ſeem to have depoſited all their con- 
tained honey in the water. This liquor 


is to be kept, and, when diluted with 
cold water, is to be drank in the ſummer- 


time, in order to remove thirſt. 


OXYMEL, in pharmacy, a compoſition of 


vinegar and honey. 
There are ſeveral ſorts of oxymel, where- 
of the ſimple kind is made by boiling, in 


a glazed earthen · veſſel, and with a gentle 


fire, two pounds of clarified honey, in a 


pint of vinegar, to the conſiſtence of a 
. tyrup. | 


The chief compound oxymels, are oxy- 
mel of 2 and oxymel of ſquills. 

Oxymel of garlic is thus made: take of 
garlic, ſliced, an ounce and an half; 


caraway - ſeeds, and ſweet - fennel· ſeeds, of 
each two drams; of clarified honey, ten 


ounces; of vinegar, half a pint : boil 
the vinegar a little while in a glazed 
earthen · veſſel, with the ſeeds bruiſed ; 
then add the garlic, and cover the veſſel : 
after all is cold, preſs out the liquor; 
and, with the heat of a balneum, diſſolve 
in it the honey. : 

Oxymel of ſquills is made by boiling three 
pounds of clarified honey in a quart of 
vinegar of ſquills, over a gentle fire, to 
the conſiſtence of a ſyrup. 

In all the oxymels, a metalline veſſel muſt 
be avoided, leſt it ſhould be corroded by 
the vinegar. 


OXYOIDES, in botany, a ſpecies of oxa- 


lis. See the article OxaALis. 


OXYRRHODIUM, in pharmacy, a com- 


pound medicine, made of four or five 
parts of oil of roſes, and one of vi- 
negar. | | 

It is uſed in inflammations, and to dry 
up tetters. | 


OXYS, $SORREL, in botany, See the ar- 


ticle SORREL, 


7 


OYsS 


, in law-books, ſeems to have been 
I uſed for hat is now called aſ- 
ſiſes. See the article AssIsE. | 


etermine all criminal.cauſes, and to try 
all offenders, whether for treaſon, felo- 


ny, or treſpals, 


On the general commiſſion of oyer and | 
terminer, there goes a precept to the 
ſheriff, in the name of the juſtices, bear- 


ing date fifteen days before their ſeſſions, 


in order to return twenty-four perſons, 
for a grand - jury, on ſuch a day. See 


the article JURY. 


Theſe juſtices have power to proceed 
only upon indictments that are brought 
before them, unleſs they have likewiſe a 
commiſſion of goal - delivery, or a ſpecial 
one; which, it is ſaid, may be granted 
to enquire of oppreſſions and extortions 
of . bailiffs, clerks of the 
market, and all other officers, on the 
complaint of any one who will ſue out 
the ſame. 


OYER of @ deed, a petition to hear and 


ruſe any deed, upon which an action is. 
ought. . This is always granted the 
defendant, who may alſo take a copy of 


it, that he may conſider what to plead to 


the action. It is held, that where exe - 


cutors bring an action of debt, the de- 


fendant may. crave oyer of the will. 
There is aſſo oyer of a record, wherein 


the plaintiff or defendant moves the court, 
that they will hear or look upon a re- 
cord. E 
OYES, or Ox Rz, ſignifies hear ye; and 


is frequently uſed by the cryers in our 
courts, on making proclamation, or to 
enjoin filence. „ 


OYSTER, or O15TER, oftrea, in zoolo- / 


y, 2 genus of bivalve ſhell-fiſh, the 
ower valve of which is hollowed on the 
inſide, and gibboſe without; the upper 
one is more flat; and both are com- 

ſed of a multitude of laminæ or cruſts, 
and uſually ſcabrous or rough on the 
outer ſurface : ſome oyſter- ſnells are alſo 
furniſhed with 3 or ſpines, and 


others are deeply ſurrowed and plicated : 


the figure of moſt is roundiſn, but in tome 
it is quite irregular. 7 ov 
Oyſter-ſhells are accounted drying and 
OO and given internally, ſudo- 
rific. l JR 
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may he likewiſe uſed with ſucceſs; 
* will alſo find grent benefit in the worſt 
kind of the di order, fiow a decoction 
ot fivin and ſcordium, in à pound of 
which muſt he diſfalved.an ounce of the 
g unguent. ſüuſe. Wut uled wann; or an 
ihjection of Ipivit of wine, in which is dil - 
ſolved ſome honey of ines and mercurta! 
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+ caries of tlie bones of the noſe. 


An oræna generally proceeds from a 
foulneſs of the blood, and eſpecially when. 
it is affected with the ſcurvy or venereal 
diſeaſe; tho? ſometimes it proceeds from 


acrimomous or cauſtic ſubſtances drawn 


into the noſe along with the breath. 

As to the cure, ſuch medicines ſhould be 
uſed, as ſerve to correct the blood, and 
reckify the depraved habit of body: 3. of 


which mercurials, and decoctions of the 
woods, are tlie chief; and in the mean 


time the patient's diet ſhould be ſpare and 
ght, and without ſeaſoning; andy, when 
. owing to a venereal cauſe, nothing proves 


ſo eff.Anal'as a falivation. 
Externally, ſuch topical medleines muſt 


he applied as ferve to deterge uleere, as 
the aqua virid. Hartmanni, applied with 
tents or linnen-rags rolled up. A mix- 


ture cf lime- water with mercurius duleis 


You 


oimment. Some vie an injection of oil 


of \weet alinends, an ounce, with a dran 
ol ail of enſtor, to ſoſten the acrimony of 


the humonrs; others, again recommend 


tobacco- ſetves, or tobacco- ointment ; 


and others uſe precipitate, mixed with 


an emollient'ointment, and applied with 


eats ; if the pain be great, they add to 


Y _, { 2g666] 
OZZENA, «ave, in ſurgery, 4 foul and 
malignant ulcer of the naſe, diſtinguiſhed 


| ſaſſuon, with 
by its foetor, and often accompanied with 


OZ 
theſe medicines, a ſeruple of camphor and 
If a ſeruple of opium. Lait- 
ly, ſumigating with ainnahar is recom- 
mended ; in the uſe of wligh medicines, 
the patient muſt continue; at leaſt, till the 


ſtench amb diſcharge of corrupt matter 
craſa. When the matter is well digeſt- 


ed, the running abated, and: the pain 


gong; the ulren may be cicatrized- with 


loti ons, and waſhed with warm milk. If 


it gathers to a cruſt, it may: be removed 


made of roſemary and lavender- 
dried lemon · peel, and cammon ſnuff. 


by oil of ſweet almonds, or by a powder 
ers, 


When the ona is accompanied: with: a 


- caries, it is hardly cunahle, before. a ſe- 


paration of the carions: hane is obtained, 
which ma ſometimes: be effected by pli- 


ers, on à pair of ſaiſſurs. 


Sometimes the oa is ſiiuatech in the ſi- 
nus of the upper jaw; in Which caſe Dr. 
Drake adviſes to extract one of the den- 


tes molares, and them to; open a paſſage. 


through the alveolus- or ſucket, into the 


- ſinus; by a probe on ather ſhiarp- pointed 
inſtru ment): by this opening the offend- 


ing mattor may not only be diſchargad, 


but vou may throw in proper injections, 


compalzd: of elixir proprietatis, or tinc- 


ture of myrrh and aldes, either alone, 


- or mixed with a; decoction of ſavin and 
ſcordium, with ſame honey of roſes; 


which maſt: be retained in the ſinus for 


ſome time, by ſtopping up the paſſage : 


then, after the injection is diſcharged, a 
tent, tied to a: thread, is tobe inſerted, 
to prevent the paſſage from cloling up, 


betore the ulcer is thorcughly, deterged; 
after which, he cure way be compieted 


with ballamics. 


vench conſonant of the alphabet; 
5 thefound of which is formed by ex- 
V preſſing che breath fomewhat more 
ſuddenly than in forming the ſound of b: 
in other reſpects, theſe two ſounds are 
very much ale, and are often confound- 
ed one with another. When ſtands be- 
fore f or 7, its ſound is loſt, as in the 
the words Flums, Sete ptolemtꝛic, 
ptiſan, &c. when placed before þ, they 
both together have the ſound of 7, as in 
hilg „lic, c. 
yy 9 P. ſtands for Pu- 
blue, pondo, Sc. PA. DIG. for pa- 
tricia dignitas; P. C. for patres eonſcrip- 
ti; P. F. for N 5 P. - 
ropoſitum, or pr m publice ; P. 
R. for tes ee R. 8. for 
prætoris ſententia; and PRS. P. ſor 
preeſes provinciæ. ; e 
In the italian muſic, P. ſtands for pi - 
ano, or ſoftiy; PP. for piu piano, i. e. 
more ſoftly; and PPP. for pianiſſimo, or 
very ſoftly. e 
Among aſtronomers, P. M. is uſed to 


P vr p, the fiſteenth letter, and ele- 


denote poſt meridiem,'or afternoon ; and 


_ ſometimes for poſt mane, i. e. after mid- 
night, 


As a numeral, P. ſignifies' the ſame as 


G. wiz. 400; and with a daſh over it, 
thus G, 400,000. 
Among phyſicians, P. denotes pugil, or 
the eighth part of an handful ;' P. E. 
partes æquales, or equal parts of the in- 
gredients; P. P. ſignifies pulvis patrum, 
i. e. tlie jeſuits- powder; and ppt. præ- 
paratus, prepared. 


PABOs, the ſame with paraguay tea. See 


the article PARAGUAY. 

PABULUM, FUEL, among natural phi- 

loſophers and chemiſts. See the articles 
FutL and FIN E. 

PACALIA, a feſtival obſerved by the Ro- 
mans, in honour of the goddeſs Pax, or 
Peace. See the article FFSTIV AL. 


PACAMORES, a province of Peru, on 


the confines of Amazonia. 
PACE, paſſes, a meaſure taken from the 
ſpace between the two feet of a man, in 


walking; uſually reckoned two feet and 


an half, and in ſome men a yard or three 
feet, See the article MEASURE, 


* 4 


PACHAMAC, a temple of Peru, in ſouth 


PACIFIC LETTERS. See LETTERS, 


PACKAGE, is a ſmall duty of one penny 


8 PACK ERS, perſons whoſe e nployr ent it 


The geometrical pace is five feet; and 
60000 ſuch paces make one degree of the 
equator, See the article DEGREE. 
Pack, in the manege, is of three kinds, 
vis. walk, trot, and gallop ; to which 
may be added an Mah — becauſe ſome 
horſes have it naturally, See the article 
WaLk, TroT, Ec. 
Horſes which go ſhufſling or mixed yacee,. 
between the walk and amble, are for the 
molt part of no value; which commonly 
proceeds from their fiery temper, and 
ſometimes from a weaknels in their reins 
or legs. | 


America, dedicated by the Indians to the 
ſupreme being: it gives its name to the 
adjacent country. = SEE Se 
PACHSU, an ifland in the Mediterranean, 
near the coaſt of Epirus, in european 
Turky, ſubje& to Venice: eaſt longit. 
20 45', and north lat. 399 x5. 
PACIFIC OCEAN, or SOUTH-SEA, that 
vaſt ocean which ſeparates AfiafromAme- 
rica: it is called Pacific, from the mode- 
rate weather the firſt mariners who failed 
in jt, met with between the tropics ; and 
it was called South-ſea, becauſe the Spa- 
niards croffed the iſthmus of Darien from 
north to ſouth, when they firſt diſcover- 
ed it: thongh it is properly the Weftern _ 
ocean, with regard to America, | 


PACIFICATION, in matters of polity, 
ſigniſies the reſtoring of the public tran- 
uility. Hence, 
PACIFICATOR ſignifies much the ſame 
with mediator, or one who endeavours 
to reconcile princes or ſtates at variance. 
See the articles Peace and TREATY. 
PACK, in commerce, denctes a quantity of 
goods, made up in loads, or bales, for 
carriage. $257 | 
A pack of wool is ſeventeen ſtone end 
two pounds, or a horſe's load, 


in the pound, paid for all goods not par- 
ticularly rated. "my 


is to pack up all goods intended for ex- 
portation; which they do for 1! e great 
trading companies and merchants of 
London, and are anſwerable if the goods 

1313 receive 


4 
receive any damage through bad pack - 


age. 
PACoS, in zoology, a ſpecies of peruvian 

camel, without any gi 

reckoned by ſome a ſheep : it is only 
three feet and an half high, from the 


PII —_ 


neck is very long, ſo that when the head 
zs carried exec it is pretty tall. See the 
article CAMEL. 
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well taſted. . 


2 


PACT, or Pac riox, pactum, in law, de- 


PAC TA CONVENTA, in Poland, are the 


the republic, which they mutually oblige 


|  _ +» two or more parties. 
| each other to obſerve. 


© PACTOLUS, a rer of Lydia, in the 


__ lcfer Aſia, celebrated by the antient 

| poets for its golden ſands. _. 

PADANG, a port-town on the weſt coaſt 
of the ifland of Sumatra, in the Eaſt- 


long. 999, ſouth lat. 12 f. 7 
PADDLE, in glaſs- making, an inſtrument 
- with which the workmen. ſtir about the 

ſand and aſhes in the calcar. See the ar- 
. . ticles CALCAR and GLass. - 


; biting races with grey-hounds, for plates, 
wagers, or the like. 


A paddot is generally a mile long, and 


entered, and whence they are ſlipped; 
near which are pens to incloſe two or 
tire deer for the ſport. Along the 
courſe are ſeveral poſts, wiz. the low poſt, 


ter of a mile polt, half mile poſt, and 


*  _ pinching poſt; beſides the ditch, which 

3 is a place made to receive the deer, and 

1 preſerve them from farther purſuit. And 

. near this place are ſeats for the judges 
4 choten to decide the wager. 


The keepers, in order to flip the dogs 
fairly, put a falling collar upon each, 
70 flipped through a ring, and the deer be- 
We ing turned looſe, and put forward by a 

| teazer, as ſoon as he is arrived at the 
ly low-poſt, the dog-houſe door is thrown 
open, and the dogs ſlipped, If now the 
deer ſwerve io much, as that his head is 

- | jugged nearer the dog-houſe than the 
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ditch before nie arrive at the pinching- 
ſity, erroneouſly” ' 


ground to the top of the back; but the 


Like the glama, it is ſometimes employ- . 
ed in carrying burdens : its fleſh is very - 


notes a contract, or agreement, between 
i See CONTRACT, 


articles agreed dn between the king and 


a Indies, in poſſeſſion of the Dutch: eaſt - 


PADDOC, or PappDoc-cqQuRSE, a piece 
of ground encompaſſed with pales or a 
wall, and taken out. of a park for exhi- 


a quarter of a mile broad; at one end 
is a little houſe where the dogs are to be 


which is an hundred and ſixty yards 
rom the dog - houſe and pens; the quar- 


poſt, it is no match, and muſt be run 
over again three days after ; but if the 
deer runs ſtraight beyond the pinching. 
poſt, then that dog that is neareſt when 
e ſwerves, or is blanched by any acci- 

dent, wins the match; but if no ſuch 
ſwerve happens, then the match is won 
by the dog who firſt leaps. the ditch. 
PADERBORN, the capital of the biſhop- 
ric of the ſame name in Weſtphalia ; 
eaſt long. $9 25, north lat. 51 45'. 
PADIS. See the article BaDis. 
PADRON, a town of Spain, in the pro- 
vince of Galicia, fiſteen miles ſouth of 
Compoſtella. DD EAT Fo be | 
PADSTOW, a market-town. of - Corn- 

wall, thirty miles weſt of Launceſton. 
PADUA, the capital of the Paduan, in Ita- 
ly, a city of a circular form, ſituated 


twenty-two miles weſt of Venice: eaſt 


long. 12 x5", north lat. 4.59.39. 


, PADUAN, a province of Italy, in the ter- 


ritories of Venice, thirty-five miles long, 
and almoſt as much in breadth z bound- 
ed by the Trevilane, on the north; by 
the dutchy of Venice, on the caſt ; by the 

Poleſin de Rovigo, on the ſouth z and 
by the Vicentin, on the. weſt. 


Papua, among the medaliſts, a modern 


medal ſtruck in imitation of the antique; 
or anew medal ſtruck with all the marks 
and characters of antiquity, This name 
is properly applicable to thoſe medals 
only that were ſtruck, in the ſeventh cen - 
tury, by an italian painter, born at Padua; 
who ſucceeded ſo well in the impoſture, 
that the beſt judges are at a loſs to di- 
ſtinguiſn his medals from the genuin 


ones. Though it is frequently uſed in 


general for all medals of this kind. 
PAD Us, the LAUREL, or BIRD's CHERRY, 
in botany, a genus of the icoſandria- 
monogynia claſs of plants, the corolla 
whereof conſiſts of five large, roundiſh, 
patent petals, inſerted by their ungues 
into the edge of the calyx : the fruit is a 
roundiſh drupe, and the ſeed is an oval, 
acuminated nut, with a ſurrow: the re- 
ceptacle of the flower, which inveſts the 
inner ſurface of the cup, is hairy in this 
genus. | . 
The fruit of this plant is recommended 
to be hung about the neck of children 
ſubject to epilepſies. It is of an emolli- 
ent, and heating nature. Ss 
PE AN, among the antient pagans, was a 
ſong of rejoicing ſung in honour of 


Apollo, chiefly uſed on occaſions of vice 


tory and triumph, 


PAN, 
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 P&AN in the antient poetry, a foot con- 
6 fiſting of four ſyllables; of which there 


dus, Sc. See the article FooT. 
The pæan primus conſiſts of one long 
ſyllable and three ſhort ones, or a tro- 


* 


are four kinds, the pæan primus, ſecun- 


chæus and a pyrrhichius, as E 7 


the pzan ſecundus conſiſts of a ſhort ſyl- 


lable, a long, and two ſhort, or an iam- 


dus and a pyrrhichius, as potentia; the 
| pan tertius_conliſt of two ſhort ſylla- 
j 


es, a long and a ſhort one, or a pyrrhi- 


| chius and a trochzus, as aximatus ; the 
} p=an quartus conſiſts of three ſhort ſylla- 


es and a long one, or a pyrrhichius and 
iambus, as celeritas. ., 
ADAGOGUE, or PEDaGOGUE. 


See 
the article PEDAGOGUE. -. 


PADARTHROCACES, , in ſurgery, a 


diſeaſe of the bones, raiſing them into tu- 
mours near the joints, and differing from 


the bone and adjacent parts. See the 
article SP1NA VENTOSA. at 

This diſeaſe is moſt frequently found in 
the joints of children; for as the bones 


the bones of adults and old perſons, they 
are ſo much the eaſier diſtended by hu- 
mours, and more frequently form tu- 
mours. See CARIEs and EXOSTOSIS. 


PADEROTA, in botany, a genus of the 


diandria-monogynia claſs of plants, the 


corolla whereot conſiſts of a ſingle petal ; 


the tube is cylindric, and of the length 


of the cup; the limb is formed as it were 


into two labia ; the upper lip is oblong, 


hollow, and narrow; the lower lip is 


broader, and is divided into three equal 
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ſmooth, beautiful, and coloured. The 
number of the germina, though naturally 


The root of this plant is a ver 


ſteric complaints: it promotes the men- 
ſes, and removes obſtructions of the 


PAGAN, paganus, a heathen, centile, or 


See the article PA AN ISM. = 
. PAGANALIA, certain feſtivals obſerved 


number of villages (pagi), in each of 


the ſpina ventoſa, in that it is not attend. nua to their tutelar 
ed either with violent pains or eroſion of which all the inhabitants were to aſſiſt, 


and give preſents in money, according 


of children are more ſoft and ſpongy than ca 
_ plentiful harveſts. 
PAGANELLUS, inichthyology, the name 


ſegments at the 3 the fruit is 


an oval, capſule, compreſſed at the top, 
and bifid, compoſed of four valves, and 
containing two cells, in each whereof 


there are numerous, obtuſe, oblong ſeeds, 


which adhere to a columnar receptacle. 


PADO-BAPT1sM, infant-baptiſm, or that 
See the article - 


conferred on children. 
BAPTISM. 


P.AONIA, P10NY, in botany, a genus of 


the polyandria-digyna clais of plants, the 
corolla whereof conſiſts of five roundiſh, 
concave petals, very large, patent, and 
narrow towards the bale ; the fruit con- 
liſts of two capſules, reflexo-patent, of an 
. oblong, oval figure, hairy, containing. 
each one cell, formed each or a ſingle 
valve, and opening longitudinally 1n- 
wards; the {ceds are numerous, oval, 


PAGE, a youth of ſtate retained in the 


pages of the back ſtairs, &c. 
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two, varics greatly: in ſome flowers 
there are five, | | 


| y cele- 
brated medicine in neryous caſes. We 
have inſtances well atteſted of epilepſies 
being ſolely cured by it. It is good alſo 
in all diſorders of the head, and in hy- 


viſcera. 


idolater; one who adores falſe gods. 


by the antient Romans in the moath of 
January, They were inſtituted by Ser- 
vius Tullius, who appointed a certain 


which an altar was to be raiſed for an- 
nual ſacrifices to their tutelar gods; at 


to their ſex and age, by which means 
the number of country-people was known. 
The ſervants upon this occaſion offered 
cakes to Ceres and Tellus, to obtain 


of a fiſh of the ſea-gudgeon or rock-fiſh 


kind, called by authors gobius marinus. 
See the article Gop1vus. 


This fiſh has a yellow tranſverſe line on 


the top of the firſt back-fin, It grows to. 
about fix inches in length, and is thick 
in proportion. 


PAGANISM, the religious worſhip-ane - 


diſcipline of pagans ; or, the adoration of 
idols and falſe gods. See IDOLATRY. 

The gods of paganiſm were either men, 
as_ Jupiter, Hercules, Bacchus, &c. or 
fictitious perſons, as Victory, Fame, 
Fever, Cc. or beaſts, as in Egypt, Cro- 


codiles, Cats, &c. or, finally, inanimate ' 


things, as Onions, Fire, Water, &c. 


family of a prince or great perſonage, 
as an honourable ſervant, to attend in 
viſits of ceremony, do meſſages, bear 
up trains, robes, &c. and at the ſame 
time to have a genteel education, and 
learn his exerciſes. The pages in the 


king's houſhold are various, and have 


various offices aſſigned them, as pages of 
honour, pages of the preſence- chamber, 


This word is uſed in the turkiſh ſeraglio 
fer the children of tribute, or ſlaves who 
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Wait on the grand ſeignior: they are There are various kinds of pain, one {4 
commanded by the chiet aga, and confti- attended with pulfation, another with a 
tute four claffes, called oda's. , ſenſe of incumbent weight, another with 
Pact of a book. See PRINTING. a tenhion 3 there is a pain which attends 
PAGEANT, a triumphal car, chariot, eroſion, incifion, punQion, and perfora- 
© arch; or other like pompuous decora- tion, comprehended with theſe and the 
tion, 'varioufly adorned with colours, like differences under the name acute; 
flags, Sc. carried about in public ſhew-, and, laftly, there is a pain attended with 
proceſſions, Sc. 4 a torpnor'and numbneſs. OWN 
PAGO, an ifland in the gulph of Venice, © Beſides the above-mentioned, there are 
" "ſeparated from the continent of 'Morla- other diſtinctions of pain: thus ſome 
chia by a narrow channel; being forty pains are fixed, others moveable and 
miles long, and twelve broad, ſituated in wandering, as it often happens in a te. 
eaſt long. 1612“, north lat. 455. dundance of hnmours ; e pains are 
AGO D, or Pacova, a name 5 oc | - continual, and others intermittent; ſome 
the Eaſt-Indians call the temple in which = intenſe, others remiſs ; ſome again affliꝗ 
they worſhip their gods. tte patient in the beginning of the diſ- 
| Before they build a pagod, they conſe- caſe, others afterwards ; and ſometimes 
© crate the ground as follows: after hav- they ariſe on the critical day, fometimes 
ing encloſed it with boards or paliſadoes, not; and to mention no more, ſome * 
Wien the graſs is grown on the ond \ Pains are ſeated in the external parts, 
 . they turn an 'aſh-coloured cow into it, others in the internal; fome in the noble, 
+ who ſtays there a whole day and night; others in the ignoble parts. 
and as cow-dung is thought by.the In- All pain proceeds from ſome injury done 
dans to be of a very facred nature, they to the parts affected; and according to 
1 ſeurch for this ſacred depoſit, and hav- Galen, it proceeds either from a ſudden 
4 1 "ing found it, they dig there a deep . alteration of the part, or a new tempe- 
| © Into which they put a marble-pillar, riſing rament ſuddenly induced, or elſe from a 
conſiderably above the ſurface of the ſolution of continuity. The internal parts 
earth. On this pillar they place the ſuffer pain from the violence of a fever, 
image of the god to whom the pagod is by which the nervous parts are dried and 
to be conſecrated, After this the pagod vellicated, or from an inflammation, an 
is built round the pit, in which the pillar  erylipelas, ſome great obſtruction or ab- 
is fixed, The pagod ulually conſiſts of ſceſs in the viſcera, or, laſtly, from a 
three parts, the firſt is a vaulted roof flatus. Now fince theſe pains owe their 
' ſupported on ſtone or marble-columns, rife to ſuch cauſes, they are juſtly den»- 
It is adorned with images, and, being minated bad, as well when alone, as 
1 open, all perſons without diſtingion are when attendant on ether diſtempers: 
1 allowed to enter it: the ſecond part is for all pain exhauſts the ſtrength, pro- 
I S | filled with groteſque and monſtrous motes crudities, and impedes the con- 
1 figures, and no body is allowed to en- coction of the humours. The wort 


14 ter it but the bramins themſelves: the pains are thoſe excited in the viſcera and 
1 * third is a kind of chancel, in which the noble parts; and of theſe the moſt per- 
—_ ſtatue of the deity is placed: it is ſhut nicious on all accounts are pains affect. 
. up with a very ſtrong gate. This word ing the viſcera in a violent manner, and 
2" is ſometimes uled for the idol, as well as of a long and conſtant duration, by which 

1 for the temple. the natulal heat of the viſcera is deſtroy: 


'Pacod, or PAGODA, is alſo the name of ed, or reſolved; and no room left to hope 
a a gold and filver-coin, current in ſeveral for a happy event. | . 
parts of the Eaſt-Indies. See Cotx. Pain is mitigated or affwaged divers 
PAIN, dolor, is defined to be an unealy ways; as, 1, By diluting and ſoftening 
ſenſation ariſing from a ſudden and vio- acrimonies with warm water mixed with, 
* Jent folution of the continuity, or ſome flour, applied by way of drink, fomen- 
other accident in the nerves, membranes, tation, clyfter, or bath. 2. By reſolv- 
veſſels, muſcles, &c. of the body; or, ing and waſhing away obſtructions by 
according to ſome, it confiſts in a motion the ſame means, and reſolvents. 3: By 


? of the organs of ſenſe; and, according relaxing the nervous veſſels with drinks, 
to others, it is an emotion of the ſoul oc- fomentations, baths, relaxants, anodynes, 


caſioned by thele organs. and aperients. 4. By correcting tis 
4; aAcrimony 
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acrimony. itlelf with proper 


preſſure of the vital humours, aud by 


them. y rebating or deadening the 

ſente by narcotics, either internally or 
externally. See the articles PALLATIvE, 

NarcoTic, and ANODYNE. 

For pains after delivery. See the article 

DELIVERY. 3 | 


Pain FORT ET DURE, in law, ſignifies a 


articular puniſſiment inflicted on a per- 
- fon who being arraigned ſor felony, re- 
| fuſes to put hi 
trial of God and his. country, but . 
thereof obſtinarely ſtands mute : this 


1 is vulgarly called preſſing to 


th. The judgment of this pennance 
is by the common law, and it is ulually 
Aifed as follows, viz. that the pri- 

_ ſoner be remanded back to priſon, and 
into ſome low dark room, and there 
aidflat on his back on rhe ground, with - 
out any other covering tlian what is ne- 
ceſſary to hide his, nakedneſs, and that 
his legs and arms be extended with cords 
to the four quarters of the room, at 
which time there is to be laid on his 
body as much weiglit, or more, than he 


can bear, and all the time he is to have 


no otlier ſupport than the worſt of bread 
and water, and is not to drink the ſame 


day that he eats, nor eat the day he. 


drinks, and in this condition to remain 

till he qies. See Murg. | 
PAIN'TING, the art of repreſenting na- 

tural bodies, and giving them an ap- 
pearance of life, by the turn of lines, and 
the degrees of colours, 


' Whoever would apply himſelf to paint- 


ing, ſays that celebrated italian painter 
Leonardo da Vinci, mutt in the firſt place 
learn perſpective: this will enable hin 
to diſpoſe things in their proper places, 
and to give tlie due dimenſions to each: 
having done this, he mult learn to de- 
ſign; chooſing for that purpole ſome 
able maſter, who at the ſame time may 


give him ſome inſight into the colours of 


figures: he ought then to conlult nature, 
to confirm himielfin what he has already 
learnt; and, laſtly, let him apply him- 
ſelf to the ſtudy and imitation of the 
greateſt maſters, in order to get a habit 
of 1educing what he has learnt into 
dractice. See the articles DRAWING, 
ESICN, PERSPECTIVE, c. | 
To judge of the goodne:s of a painting, 
fays Mr. Richardion, it is necefiary 19 
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Pp remedies. 
52 By treeing the obſtruent, obſtrufted, 


be applied accaſienallz, and to aflift the 
Ad acxrimomous parts from the too great 


judgment herein, the following rules 


have been laid down: 2. The ſubject 
 Hitroing, ſuppurating, and depurating 


Pher, or divine, and more eſpecially as a 
painter, in making a wile. ule of all the 
advantages of his art, and in finding ex- 


expreſſion muſt de proper to the ſubject, 
and the characters of the perſons: it 
muſt be ſtrong, ſo. that the dumb ſhe w 
mſelf upon the common 


to this end ; colours, animals, draperies 
and eſhecially the actions of the figures, 


There mult be. one principal light, and 
this, and all the ſubordinate ones, with 


entire and harmonious maſs ; the ſeveral 
parts mult be well connected and con- 
traſted, ſo as to render the whole as 


| erte is nut only more deliglitful, but 
drawing mult. be juſt; nothing muſt be 


flat, lame, or ill · proportioned; and theſe 
- Proportions ſhould. vary according. to the 
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eſtabliſh to ourſelves a ſyſtem of rules to 


muſt be finely imagined, and, if poſfiblez 
improved in the painter's hands; he muſt 
think well as an hiſtorian, poet, philoſo- 


pedients to ſupply its defects. 2. The 


may be perfectly and readily underſtood : 
every part of the picture muſt contribute 


and above all che ais of the heads. 3. 


the ſhadows and repoſes, muſt make one 


grateful to the eye, as a good piece of 
muſic to the ear. By this means the 


etter ſeen and comprehended. 4. The 


characters of the perſons drawn. 5. The 
colouring, whether gay or ſolid, muſt 
be natural, beautiful and clean, and what 


the eye is delighted with, in ſhadows, as 
woll as lights and middle tints; and 
Whether the colours are laid on thick, or 


finely wrought, they muſt appear to be 
done by a light and accurate hand. 
Lattly, nature muſt be the foundation 
that muſt be ſeen at the bottom; but 


nature muſt be raiſed and improved, not 
_ only. from what is commonly ſeen, to 


what is but rarely met with, but even vet 
higher, from a judicious and beautitu! idea 


in the painter's mind, ſo that grace and 


greatneſis may ſhine throughout, more or 


leſs according to the ſubject. Ste the ar- 


ticies COLOURING, CLARO-OBSCURO, 
Sc. . 


Painting is of various: kinds, according 


to the materials uſed, the matter upon 
which they are applied, and-the manner 


of applying them; as painting in oil, in 


water- colours, freſco, &c. 


PAINTING iu 01), The whole ſecret of paint- 


ing in oil conſiſts in grinding the colours 
with nut- oil, or linſeed- oil; but the man- 
ner ef working is very different from 

| that 
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chat in freſco, or in water, by reaſon the 
vil does not dry near ſo faſt, which gives 
the painter an opportunity of touching 


and re- touching all the parts of his 
figures as often as he pleaſes; which in 
the other methods of painting is a thin 


be - 


impracticable. The figures done in oil, 
are alſo capable of more force and bold - 


.* neſs; inſomuch that the black becomes 


blacker, when ground with oil, than with 
© water ; beſides, all the colours mixing 
better together, makes the colouring the 
ſweeter, more delicate and agreeable, 
and gives an union and tenderneſs to the 
* whole, inimitable in any of the other 


Painting in oil is performed on canvas, 


on walls, wood, ftone, and all forts of 


metals. 1. Painting on cloth or canvas 
zs done as follows: the canvas being 


- firetched on a frame, give it a layer of 


fixe, or paſte-water, and then go over 


it with a pumice-ftone, to ſmooth off 


* Hittle threads and hairs are all laid cloſe 


the knots. By means of the ſize, the 


on the cloth, and the little holes filled 
up, ſo that no colour can paſs through. 
When the cloth is dry, lay on oker in 
dil, which may be mixed with white- 
lead to make it dry the ſooner. When 
dry, go over it again with the pumice- 


* ſtone, to make it ſmooth. After this a 


* ſecond couch is ſometimes applied, com- 


ſed of white-lead and a little charcoal - 


lack, to render the ground of an aſh- 


colour. Others prime the canvas in the 
' following manner, they firſt ſmooth the 


canvas with a pumice-ſtone, ſize it over 


with good fize, and a little honey, and 
let it ſtand to dry; after which they lay 


it over with whiting and ſize, mixed with 
a little honey: the uſe of the honey is 


to prevent it from cracking, peeling, and 
breaking out; on this they firſt draw the 


picture with a coal, and then lay on the 
colours. 2 Painting on walls : when 
the wall is dry, they give it two or three 


waſhes with boiling oil; till the plaſter 


remains quite greaſy, and will imbibe 


no more; upon this they lay drying 


colours, ſuch as white-chalk, red-oker, 
or other chalks beaten pretty ſtiff. When 
this couch cr layer is well dried, the 


ſubject, or cleſign is ſketch'd out, and 
afterwards painted over, mixing a little 


varniſh with their colours, to ſave the 


varniſhing afterwards. In order the better 


to fortify the wall againſt moiſture, ſome 


cover it with a plaſter of lime, marble- 
duſt, or a cement made of beaten tiles 
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| ſoaked in linſeed - oil: and at laſt prepare 
a compoſition of greek · pitch, maſtic, and 
thick varniſh boiled together, which they 
apply hot over the former plaſter; and 
When dry, lay on the colours as before. 


Others, in fine, make their plaſter with 


. 


| Iime-mortar, tile-cement, and ſand ; and 
this being dry, they apply another of 
lime, cement, and iron-ſcoriz ; which 
being well beaten, and incorporated 


with linſeed-oil, and whites o e 
is 


makes an excellent plaſter. When 


is dry, the colours are laid on as before. 


3. In painting on wood, they uſually 


give their ground a couch or layer of 


— white tempered with ſize, and then pro- 


ceed as in painting on walls. 4. In'paint- 


ing on ſtone or metals, it is not neceſſary 
to lay them over with ſize, but only to 
add a flight couch of colours before 


the deſign is drawn on it; nor even is 
this done on ſtones, where you would 


have the ground appear, as in certain 
| bed and agates of extraordinary co- 
2 ours. 5 | 


All the colours uſed in freſco are good in 


dil, except white of lime and marble- 
duſt. Thoſe chiefly uſed are white-lead, 
or cexuſe, yellow and white maſticot, or- 
piment, vermillion, lacca, blue and green 


aſnes, verdigreaſe, indigo, ſmalt, black lead, 


ivory - black, lamp- black, Cc. As to oils, 
the beſt are thoſe of linſeed, walnuts, 


ſpike, and turpentine. The drying oils 
or nut- oil, boiled with 7 omg and 


ſandarach, or otherwile with ſpirit of 


wine, maſtic and gum-lacca. 


In the preparation of oil-colours, care 


muſt be taken, that they be ground 


fine; that in putting them on a pallet, 


| thoſe which will not dry of themſelves 


be mixed with drying oil, or other in- 


gredients of a drying quality; and that 
the tinged colours be mixed in as final! 


quantities as poſſible. As to the fitu- 
ation of the colours, the pureſt and ſtrong- 
eſt muſt be placed in the front of the 
iece, and the colouring varied accord- 
ing to the ſubject, time and place. If the 
ſubjet be grave, melancholy, or ter- 
rible, the general teint of the colouring 
muſt incline to brown, and black, or red 
and gloomy; but it muſt be gay and 
pleaſant in ſubjects of joy and triumph. 
See the article COLOURING, 

For the other different methods of paint- 
ing, ſee ENAMEL, FRESCO, GLASS, 
LiMNING, MINIATURE, Se. 


PAIR, par, denotes two equal and ſimilar 


things joined together, either colleRively, 
| 63 
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that compoſe one whole, an à ſet of things 
joined to make another gopplete, &c. 
PalRy im anatomy, an aſſemblage, or con- 
jugation of two nerves, -which have, their 
origin together in the Prain, ox ſpinal 
marrow, and thence diſtributed into the 
ſeveral parts of the body, the. one on 
one ſide and: the other on the other. 
PASS: RECONQUIS, 4 part. of Picardy, 
in Frances forme y in poſſeſſion; of the 
Esgliſn, but loſt in tlie reign of Queen 
_ Mary, anno 1558. * "AY; 
PAITA,. a town of Peru, in, South 
America, in weſt long. 802 ſbutlw lat. 5. 
PAIX, a port- town ſituated on the north 
ſide of the ifland of Hiſpaniola, in weſt 
long. 722 30ʃ, north lat. 200. 
PALACE, palatiam, 4 name genkrally 
given to the dwelling - houſes of kings, 
princes, and other great perſonages; and 
taking different epithets;- according to 
the quality of the inhabitants, as im- 
perial palace, royal palace, 


epiſeopal palace, e. 
2A A108, 8 town of Spain, in the pro- 
vince of Andaluſia, ſituated-fifteen miles 
. ſouth. of Seville. 
PALAST 
public building, where the youth} ex- 
| erciſed themſelves in wreſtling, running, 
playing at quoits, Sc. . 
Some ſay the palæſtra conſiſted both of a 
college and an academy, the ore for ex- 
erciſes of the mind, the other for thole 
of the body; but moſt authors rather 
take palzefira to be a xyſtus, or mere 
academy for bodily exerciſes. Hence, 
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2 4 pair of, gloves, or two- ſimilar parts PALANQUIN, a kind of chaiſe, or chair. 


* 


PAL 


borne by men on their ſhoulders, much 
uſed by the people of China, and the 


. ealty as a vehicle for their eaſy convey- 
x. ance from place to place. 
PALARIA, among the Romans, a kind 


* 


of exerciſe, perſormed at a ſtake by the 


ſoldiers. The ſtake being fixed in the 
ground, and ſix feet; Neb above it, the £ 


young undilciplined: ſoldiers STAY 
_ againſt it, armed with a. hurdle and 


P 


ontifical _ 
palace, cardinal palace, ducal- palace, 


RA, in grecian antiquity, a 


cudgel, inſtead of ſhield'and ſword, and 
went through all the rules of attack and 
deſente, as if aQually engaged with an 
adveffary. Sometimes they ſtood at a 
diſtance, and attacked. it with miſſive 
weapons; at the ſame time uſing all the 
requiſite motions, for deſending them- 
ſelves, and warding off what might be 
throw againſt them. 


. 


AEATE, palatim,.. in anatomy, the 


fleſſi that compoſes the roof, or the upper 
and inner part, of the mouth. See the 7 
article MG EI. . 

The palate has much the ſame ſtructure 
with the gums, but it has alſo a great 
number of glands, diſcovered ſo early as 


the time of Fallopius: theſe are prin- 


cipally ſituated in the hinder part near 
the uvula, where it is pendulous, in the 
manner of à curtain, which part is.called 
the velum, or clauſtrum, of the palate. 
Thie glands ſituated particularly in this 


; py lecrete a mucous fluid, ſerving to 


ubricate the mouth and throat, and to 


facilitate deglutition: they have a great 


number of apertures there for the diſ- 


ALZASTROPHYLAX: was the director 


of the paleeſtra, and the exerciſes. per- 


formed therein. See the preceding article. 


charge of this humour into the mouth. 
See the article GLAND. ' 24% 
The great uſes of this membrane are to 


 defendthe bones of the palate from cor- 


St. PALAIS, a town of France, in the 


province of Gaſcony, capitat of the lower 
Navarre, ſituated in weſt long. 19 8 
lat. 43? 231. IE 


PALAMBOANG, or Pal AUA, the 


capital of a kingdom at the eaſt end of 


the iſland of Java, in the Eaſt-Indies, 


ſituated on the ſtraits of Bally, in eaſt 
long. 1142, | ſouth lat. 7“ zo, and ſe- 
parated from the iſland of Bally by a 
narrow ſtrait. 

PALAMOS, a port-town of Spain, in the 


province of Catalonia, ſituated on the 


Mediterranean, fiſteen miles ſoutli · eaſt of 
i N | i 

ALANK A, a town of upper Hungary, 

dtuated thirty miles north of Buda; 


rupting: and for preventing by its clau- 
ſtrum or velum, the things to be ſwal- 
lowed from gettingiup into the noſtrils. 


Wounds of the palate and other parts 


of the month, are only to be healed, by 
being anointed with honey. of roſes, 
either alone, or mixed with balſam f 
Peru; or with oil of myrrh per deli- 
quium; 


Offa PA Ar I; bones of the palate. Theſe _ 


are two, ſituated in the poſterior part of 


the arch of the palate, between the ptery- 


goide apophyſis, and the oſſa maxillaria, 
and running up on the ſides of the naſal 
foſſæ all the way to the bottom of each 
orbit. The figure of theſe bones is very 
irres ular: the vomer is joined to them 
in the furrow of their upper ſurface, 
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the orbit, and the maxillary ſinus; ſe- 
© condly, to ſuſtain the membrane of the 
' palate, and uvula; and thirdly, to aſſiſt 


in the modulation of the voice. See the 


articles MAXILLARY, VOMER, Se. 


PALATINATE. a province, or ſignory, 
' poſſeſſed by a palatine. 
| PALATINATE of Bavaria, or, the upper 


" PALATINATE, in the circle of Bavaria, 
in Germany, is bounded by Voightland, 


in the circle of upper Saxony, on the 


north; by Bohemia and Auſtria on the 
" eaſt; by the river Danube, which ſe- 


_ * parates'it from the dutchy of Bavaria, 
4 on the ſouth 1 and by Swabia, and part 


of Franconia on the weſt 3 being about 
ſeventy miles Jong, and forty broad. 


PALATINATE of the Rhine, fituated in the 


circle of the lower Rhine, is bounded by 
the archbiſhoprics of Mentz and Triers 
on the north; by the circles of Fran- 
conia and Swabia on the eaſt ; and by 
Alſatia and Lorrain on the ſouth' and 

' weſt; being upwards of a hundred miles 
long, and about ſeventy broad. 


PALATINE, or COUNT PALATINE, a 


title antiently given to all perfons who 
had' any office or employment in the 
prince's palace ; but afterwards con- 
ferred on thoſe delegated by princes to 


hold courts of jultice in the provinces ; 


and on ſuch 2mong the lords as had a 
| alace, i at is a court of juſtice, in their 
own houles. 


At preſent the word palatine is reſtrained 


to a prince of Germany, or a lord of 
Poland, poſſeſſed of a palatinate. 


PALATINE GAMES, in roman antiquit 
eee WF 
games inſtituted in honour of Auguitus ' 


by his wife Livia, after he had been en- 


rolled in the number of the gods. They 


were celebrated in the palace, and were 
continued by the ſucceeding emperors. 


PALATINE TRIBES, one of the four tribes 


into which Rome was antiently divided 
by Servius Tullius. 

PALATO $ALP3NG EUs, called alſo muſ- 
culus tubæ novus Valſalve, and ptery- 
goſtaphylinus externus, a muſcle ariſing 
broad and tendinous from the edge ot 
the lunated pait of the os palati; ſe- 
vera] of its fibres being ſpread on the 
membrane that covers the foramen na- 
rium, whence growing into a ſmall thin 


ces of the inner wing of the 
rapes reryonidans internus, and is 
us into alt the membra- 


» 
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Tneir uſes are firſt to form the palate, 


tendon. it is reflected about the hook- 


cu tilagincus parts of 


EAI. 
the tube, which leads from the palate to 
the ear. Its uſe is to dilate and keep 
open this tube. 
PALATO-STAPHYLINUS, in anatomy, a 
muſcle ariſing on each ſide from the 
junction of the bones of the palate. It 
is broad at its beginning, but afterwards 
joins its aſſociate, and becomes then nar- 
rower, ſo as to reſemble a triangle, which 
deſcends from the place of its origin to 
the uvula, and is inſerted into its upper 
part: it draws it upward and G 
PALAZULO, or PLazzo, a town of 
Sicily, in the Val. de Noto, - ſituated 
eighty miles fouth-weſt of Meſſina. 
PALAZULO, a town of Italy, in the ter- 
ritory of Venice, and province of Breſcia, 
ſituated on the river Oglio, twenty-ſix 
miles north-eaſt of Milan. | 
PALE, palus, a little pointed ſtake or piece 
of wood, uſed in making ineloſures, ſe- 
parations, &c. The pale was an inſtru- 
ment of ' puniſhment, and execution 
among the antient Romans, and ſtill 
continues ſo among the Turks. | Hence, 
empaling, the paſſing a ſnharp pale up 
the fundament through the body. 
PALE, in heraldry, one of the honourable 
ordinaries of an eſcutcheon z being the 
© repreſentation of a pale or ſtake placed 
upright, and comprehending the whole 
height of the coat from the top of the 
chief to the point. When the pale is 
ſingle, it is to contain one-third of the 
breadth of the ſhield. See pl. CLXXXIX. 


When there are ſeveral, more properly 
called pallets, they are proportioned ſo 
as that two take up two · fiſths of the 
ſhield, and three take up three - ſevenths; 
and in thoſe caſes the number of pieces 
are ſpecified, as well as that of thoſe 
they are charged withal, Cc. 
Pales are borne various ways, as wavy, 
crenelle, faillis, indented, ingrailed, in- 
verted, Sc. There are alſo cometed and 
flaming pales, which are pointed, ſome- 

times waved, Sc. | 

PALE), PALED. See the article PaLy. 

In PALE, is applied to things borne above 
one another in manner a 4 a pale, 

Parti per PALE. See the article PART1. 

PALED FLOWERS, in botany, are thoſe 
which have their leaves ſet about, or ſur- 
rounding, an head, or thrum, as in 
marigolds, &c. 4 

PALEs, or PILEs, in carpentry, denote 
rows of itakes driven deep into the 
ground to make wooden-bridges over 
rivers ; they ſerve to ſupport the _ 

lai 
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laid acroſs them, from one row to ano- 
ther, and are ſtrongly bound with croſs 
bie | 

PALENCIA, or PLACENTIA, a city of 

Spain, in the province of Leon, ſituated 
on the river Cea, fixty miles ſouth-eaſt 

of Leon. , 

PALERMO, the capital of the iſland of 
Sicily, ſituated on the north coaſt of that 

- iſland, on a bay of the Mediterranean 
Sea: in caſt long. 139, north lat. 389 


30. | 
PALESTINE, a part of afiatic Turky, 

ſituated between thirty-ſix and thirty- 
eight degrees of eaſt longitude, and be- 


. tween thirty- one and thirty-four degrees 


of north latitude: it is bounded by Mount 
- Lebanus, which divides it from Syria on 
the north ; by Mount Herman, which 
ſeparates it from Arabia Deſerta on the 
eaſt; by the mountains of Seir and the 
Deſarts of Arabia Petræa on the ſouth ; 
| m__ by the Mediterranean Sea on the 
weſt, | | 
It was called Paleſtine from the Phi- 
liſtines, who inhabited the ſea-coaſts. 
It was alſo called Judea, from Juda ; 
and the Holy Land from our Saviour's 
reſidence and ſufferings in it'; and it is 
called Canaan, and the Promiſed Land 
in the ſcriptures.:. 
It is 150 miles in length, and 30 in 
breadth; and in the time of Solomon it 


ſeems to have extended from the Medi- 


terranean Sea to the river Euphrates. 
PALEST RINA, a city of Italy, in the 
pope's territory and Campania: of Rome, 

ſituated thirty miles eaſt of Rome. 
PALICAT, or PELI1CATE, a port-town of 

hither India, in Aſia, ſituated on the 

coaſt of Coromandel: in eaſt long. 89? 
north lat. 149. 


PALILIA, a feaſt among the antient 


Romans, in honour of the goddeſs 
Pales. 

The Palilia were celebrated with great 
ſeſtivity by the ſhepherds on the firſt of 
May, to beſeech that goddeſs to take 
care of their flocks, and preſerve them 
from wolves and diſeaſes. Part of the 
ceremony conſiſted in burning heaps of 
ltraw, and jumping over them. 

PALILICIUM, in aſtronomy, the ſtar 
called the bull's-eye, or aldebaran. See 
the article ALDEBARAN. 


PALIMBAM, a town on the iſland of 
Sumatra, in the Eaſt- Indies, ſituated in | 


eaſt long. 1049, ſouth lat. 30. 
PALINDROMUS, TaNnTpapuce, A verſe or 
lentence which runs the ſame when read 
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PALE 
either backwards or forwards z ſuch is 
the verſe, 01 245.408 gn 
Roma tibi ſubito motibus ibit amor. 
Some people of leiſure have refined upon 


the palindromus, and compoſed verſes 


each word whereof is the ſame. back- 
wards as forwards, as that inſtance in 
Camden ; 


Odo tenet mulum, madidam mappam tenef 


Anna. | 
Anna tenet mappam madidam mulum tenet 
Odo. 


PALING, a fort of fencing for fruit trees 
planted in fields, wherein three ſmall ' 


poſts are erected at a foot and a half 
diſtance one from another, and near the 
top nailed to each other with croſs-bars, 
In fixing the pales in form of a triangle, 
room is to be left for the tree to play and 
bo by the high winds, without galling : 
the trees are to be bound to a ſtake for 
a year or two, after which, fern or ſtraw 
may be ſtuffed in betwixt the tree and 


_ uppermoſt rails to keep it upright, If 


the place be open to deer, rabbits, or the 
like, a poſt is to be nailed to the bar be- 


tween every two pales, 


PALINGENESIA, among divines, ſig- 


nifies the ſame with regeneration, 
Among chemiſts, it denotes the produ- 
cing a body from its principles. 

PALINODY, vam, a diſcourſe con- 


.trary to a preceding one: hence the 


phraſe palinodiam canere was taken for 
a recantation. OED 

PALISADE, or PaL1saDo, in fortifi- 
cation, an incloſure of ſtakes or piles 
driven to the ground, each fix or ſeven 
inches ſquare, and eight feet long, three 
whereof are hid under-ground. 
Paliſadoes are generally uſed to fortify 
the avenues of open forts, Borges, halt- 
moons, the hoitoms of ditches, the pa- 

rapets of covert ways, and in general all 
polts liable to ſurprize, and to which the 
acceſs is eaſy. Paliſadoes are uſually plant- 
ed perpendicularly, though ſome make 
an angle inclining towards the ground 
next the enemv, that the ropes caſt over 
to tear them up may ſlip. 

Turning PALISADES, are an invention of 
M. Coehorn, in order to prelerve the 
paliſades of the parapet of the covert- 
way from the beſiegers- ſhot. „ 
He orders them ſo, that as many of them 
as ſtand in the length of a rod, or in 
about ten feet, turn up and down like 
traps, ſo as not to be in ſight of the 
enemy till they juſt ring on their at- 
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PAL 


tack, and yet are always ready to do 
the proper lervice of paliſades. 


. of. orpament ; being a row of trees which 
bear branches and leaves from the bottom, 
cut and ſpread in manner of a wall along 


appear like a wall covered with leaves. 
ALISSE', in heraldry, 2 bearing like a 
range of palifades before a fortification, 
. repreſented on a ſeſſe, 9 yp a confider- 
able height,” and pointed a-top, with 
the field appearing between them. See 
plate CLXXXIX. fig. 6. N 
PALIURUS, enxisr's THORN, in bo- 
tany, a ſpecies of rhamnus, See the 
article RHamxvus. 
PALL, in heraldry, denotes' a kind of 
croſs repreſenting the paijium, or archie- 
piſcopal ornament ſent from Rome to 
= Metropolitans. See plate CXCIII. 
8 1. ; : : 


the article PALLIUM. : 
PALLA, in roman antiquity, a man- 
- tle which women wore over the gown 
called ftola. It was borne on the left 
ſhoulder, whence paſſing to the other 
- ſide,” under the right arm, the two ends 
were bound under the left arm, leaving 

the breaft and arm quite bare. 
- PALLADIUM, in N a ſtatue of the 
goddeſs Pallas, ſuppoſed to have dropped 
don from heaven, preſerved in Troy, 
; whereon the fate of that city is ſaid to 
have depended. It is ſaid that there was 
antiently a' ſtatue of Pallas preſerved at 
Rome, in the temple of Veſta, which 
ſome pretended to be the true palladium 
of Troy, brought into Italy by ZEneas : 


the temple, and only known to the prieſts 
and veſtals. Tt was eſteemed the deftiny 
of Rome; and there were ſeveral others 
made perfectly like it to ſecure it from 
being ſtolen, as was that at Troy, which 
the oracle of Apollo declared ſhould never 
he taken fo long as the palladium was 
found within its walls: this occaſioned 
Diomede and Ulyſſes, in the time of 
the trojan war, to undertake the ſtealing 

of it., | 
PALLET, among painters, a little oval 
table, or piece of wood, or ivory, very 
thin and ſmooth ; on, and round which, 
the painters place the ſeveral colours they 
have occaſion for, to be ready for the 
pencil. The middle ſerves to mix the 
colours on, and to make the tints re- 
quired in the work. It has no handle, 
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the ſide of an alley, or the like, ſo as to 


PALL, pallium, in matters of dreſs. See 


it was kept among the ſacred things of 


PAL 
but inſtead thereof, a hole at one end to 
put the thumb through to hold it. 


PaLis ADE, in gardening, dendtes a ſort PALLET, among potters, crucible makers, 


Sc. a wooden inftrument; almoſt the 
L e they uſe, for forming, heating, 

rounding their works : they have 
ſeveral kinds, the largeſt are oval with a 
handle; others are round, or hollowed 
triangularly ; others, in fine, are in 
manner of large knives, ſerving to cut 
off whatever is luper fluous on the moulds 
of their work. | | 

PALLET, in gilding, an inſtrument made 
of a ſquirrel's tail, to take up the gold 
leaves from the pillow, and to apply and 
extend them on the matter to be gilt, 
See the article GL DIN. 

PALLET, in heraldry, is nothing but a 
ſmall. pale, conſiſting of one half of it in 
breadth, and therefore there are ſome- 
times ſeveral of them upon one ſhield. 

PALLET is alſo a part belonging to the bal. 
lance of a watch or movement. See the 
article WATCH. 

PALLIATION, ora PALLIATIVE CURE, 
in medicine, is when, in deſperate and 
incurable diſeaſes, after predicting the 
fatal event, the phyſician preſcribes ſome 
remedies for mitigating the pain, or ſame 
other urgent. ſymptoms, as in ulcerated 
_— or cancerous fiſtulas, and the 

BTR, Gd 
Palliative indication, is where the ſymp- 
toms of a diſeaſe give too much trouble and 
danger to have their cure deferred till the 
diſeaſe whereon they depend is removed ; 
here the ſymptoms themſelves are to be 
cured or mitigated apart. 

PALLIER, or PAILLIER, in building, 
denotes a landing-place in a ftair- calc, 
See the article STAIR-CASE. | 

PALLIFICATION, the ſtrengthening the 
foundation of any building, by driving 

iles into the ground. See the articles 
OUNDATION and PILE. 

PALLIUM, or PaLL, an archiopiſcopel 
veſtment, of white woollen cloth, about 

the breadth of a border, made round, 
and thrown over the ſhoulders. Upon 
this border there are two others of the 
ſame matter and form, one of which falls 
down upon the breaft, and the. other 

upon the back, each having a red croſs 
upon it; ſeveral croſſes of the ſame colour 
being likewiſe upon the upper part of it, 
about the ſhoulders. 
The pall was part of the imperial habit, 
and originally granted by the emperors 
to patriarchs; but at preſent it is given 
by the pope as a mark of the apoſtolic 
; power, 


- 
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power, without which neither the func- 
tion or title of archbiſhop can be aſſumed 
by the biſhops of his communion. 
PALM, palma, in anatomy, the inſide of 
the hand, called alſo vola. See Hand 
and PALMARIS. | 
pal. M is alſo a meaſure of length. See the 
article MEASURE. | 
PaLM-SYNDAY, in the chriſtian church, 
the ſunday next before Eaſter ; being ſo 
Called in memory of our $aviqur's trum - 
phal efitery into Jeruſalem, when the 
multitude that attended him firewed 
| palm-branches in his way. See the ar- 
ticle EASTER. 8 | 
PALM-FREE, PHOENIX, in botany, Cc. 
See the article PHOENIX. | 
PALMA, a town of Portugal, in the pro- 
vince. of Alentejo: welt long. 90, north 
lat. 389 30. | . 
PALMA is alſo a city of Ferra Ferima, in 
| ſouth- America : weft long. 74*, north 
lat. 4 30“. | 7 
PaLMA, or PALAMODA,' a town of Italy, 
eight miles north of Aquileia, 
PaLMA-18 1. E, one of the Canary Iſlands, 
lixty miles north · weſt of Teneriff. 
PALMARIS MusCULUs, one of the 
flexor-muſcles of the hand, fo called as 
being inlerted into the palm af the hand 
by a broad expanded tendon : its office 
ſeems to be the conſtriction of the palm. 
There is allo another muſcle of the hand 
called palmaris brevis, and quadratus, in 
form of a ſmall maſs of. fleſh, which ad- 
heres to the aponeuroſis of the former 
muſcle, - above the abductor muſcle of 
the little finger: it is ſaid to aſſiſt in 
drawing together the hand; but Heiſter 
obſerves, that hoth theſe mulſcles are found 
wanting in diſſections. 
PALMAS, or CaPE PALMAS, a promon- 
tory on the Guinea coaſt : weſt long, 8?, 
north lat. 4 300. 
PALMA TED, ſomething reſembling the 
ſhape of the hand: thus we ſay palmated 
leaves, roots, ſtones, Cc. | 
PALMIPEDES, among ornithologiſts, 
the ſame with web-footed birds. See the 
articles BIRD and ORNITHOLOGY, 


rather a deceittul art praCtiled by gypſies, 
who pretend to foretel events by looking 
upon the lines and marks of the hand: 


Mar. c. 4. 
bit, PALMYRA, the ruins of a magnificent 
rors city, in the province of Syria, two hun- 
ven dred miles ſouth-ealt of Aleppo. 
olic PALOS, a port-town of Spain, ſituated 
els Nets 3 : = 
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PALMISTRY, a kind of divination, or 


it is prohibited by ſtat. x and 2 Phil. & 


PAL 


on the bay of Cadiz : weſt long, 7 15˙ 
north lat. 379. | 
-ape PALOS, is a promontory of Spain 
3 miles eaſt 5 Carthagena. : 
PALOTA, a town of lower Hungary, 
forty miles ſouth-weſt of Buda. 
PALPABLE, ſomething perceiva 
- ſenſes, particularly that of feeling. 
PALPERBRE, the EYE L tos, in anatomy. 
See the article Eye. | 
PALPITATION, in medicine, a ſpaſtic 
contraction of the heart, when it leaps 
and beats violently, | 
The heart often palpitates fo much as to 
be heard at a diſtance, which may. be 
owing to a violent motion of the body; 
chiefly when plethoric people aſcend high 
places: ſometimes it happens through 
fear or dread ; and ſometimes from a 
bad conformation -of the heart and the 
neighbouring veſſels, Sleeping in the 
fields, ſuppreſſion of the menſes, and 
the like, are likewiſe faid to occaſion it. 
Bleeding in the foot, and gentle purges, 
are generally the firſt ſteps towards a cure; 
after which, ſaline, nitrous, and cinna- 
barine medicines are to be uſed, particu- 


larly the antiſpaſmodic, to appeaſe the 


violent motions of the heart, and render 
the blood more fluid. The aqueous in- 
fuſions of tea, balm, veronica, primroſes, 
or citrons, are likewiſe proper, eſpecially 
with the eſſence of ſcordium, carduus 
benedictus, citron or orange-peel, with 
a little dulcified ſpirit of nitre, or terra 
foliata tartari, taken morning and even- 
ing; as alſo temperate pediluvia, mode- 
rate but frequent exerciſe, riding, mo- 
derate diet, plenty of thin drink, whey, 
mineral waters, eſpecially the chalybeate 
kind, are all very uſeful in this diſcaſe. 
PALSGRAVE, among the Germans, the 
ſame with palatine. See the article 
PALATINE. . | 
PALSY, mnopanvze;, in medicine, a diſea 
wherein the body, or ſome of its mem- 
bers, loſe their motion, and ſometimes 
their {ſenſation or feeling. 
The apoplexy, ſays Dr. Mead, when 
not mortal, frequently terminates in 
a palſy, which is the criſis of the diſ- 
eaſe: this palſy generally ſeizes but 
one ſide of the body; and what Mor- 
gni obſerves, after Valſalva, that, on 
iſſection of the bodies of apoplectics 
who had been ſeized with a hemiplegia, 


he always found the cauſe of the diſeaſe ' 


in the oppolite fide of the brain, the 
doctor fays he has formerly found true 
more #1an once in St. Thomas's hoſpital. 


There 


ble by he 


— 
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There is now no longer any room for 


\ 


blood- letting, or draſtic purges; it will 


be ſufficient to give warm and moderate 


cathartics now and then, ſuch as the tinc- 
tura ſacra. 


And as the diſcaſe is now 
become chrpnical, inſtead of bliſters it 


will be requiſite to make iſſues in proper 
places, eſpecially in the nape of the neck, 


and above the ſcapulæ, either with the 
actual cautery, or with cauſtic medi- 
Hippocrates adviſes to apply the 
actual cautery in eight places, at leaſt, 
and ſpecifies them. 

The cure is to be chiefly proſecuted with 


aromatic ſtrengtheners and ſteel; and 


beſides, it is of ſervice to ſtimulate the 
ſkin of the paralytic part; which is ex- 
tremely well effected by the green oint- 
ment, mixed with the ſeventh or eighth 
part of the ſtrong ſpirit of vitriol; and, 


. when the part begins to be rubified, the 


liniment 1s to be removed, and the part 
anointed with ointment of elder. Cold 
bathing is very beneficial in perſons not 
too tar advanced in years; but hot 


- bathing is prejudicial to all paralytics ; 


tome of whom the doctor has known ſent 
to Bath by a miſtaken notion of their 
phyſicians, who, upon coming out of 
the bath, were ſeized with a return of the 


apaplexy, which carried them off. 
Wherefore the doctor makes the following 


remarks on theſe waters, Their chief vir- 
tue ſeems to conſiſt in a certain mineral 
heat, whereby they warm and cheriſh the 
ſtomach and inteſtines; and, therefore, 


they are chiefly ſerviceable to thoſe who 
have ruined their appetite and digeſtiye 


taculty by drinking wine or other ſpi— 
rituous liquors, which is well known to 
be the cauie of a number of evils : but 
they are very prejudicial to ail whoſe in- 
ward parts, as the brain, lungs, liver, 
or kidnies, are too hot. 
fame reaſon, though they may be agree- 
able to, and mend, the ſtomach, yet, if 


the uſe of them be continued 100 long, 


they more frequently hurt this organ : 


that very warmth which was beneficial at 


firſt, by immoderate perſeverance, becom- 
ing prejudicial, by over-relaxing the fi- 
bres. A circumſtance which the doctor 
ſeveral times obſerved, more particularly 
in paticnts whoſe difeaſes were owing to 
a fault in the nervous fluid. : 

This diſeaſe never is acute, is often te- 
dious, and in old people almoſt incura- 


ble; and the patient for the moſt part 


drags a miſerable life. For the vigour 
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And, for the 
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of his mind, together with his me 
are loſt, or vaſtly impaired; he totters 
and ſhakes, and becomes a diſmal ſight; 
as if no longer a man, but an animal 
half dead. S b 
PALUDAMEN TUM, in roman anti- 
quity, a habit that differed in little from 
the chlamys, except that this laſt belonged 
chicfly to the lower claſs of people. See 
the article CHLAMYS. 
However, they are promiſcuouſly uſed for 
each. other; being the robes of ſtate 
proper to emperors, kings, conſuls, and 
enerals during their triumph. | 
PALUMBERIUS, Acc ir ER, the gol. 
hawk. See the article Gosyawk. 
PALUMBUS, the Rincpove, a beauti- 
ful ſpecies of pigeon, with. the neck white 
on each fide, and a brown fpot behind, 
See the article COLUMBA.. 
PALUS MEOT1S. See Morris. 
PALY, or PALE), in heraldry, is when the 
ſhield is divided into four or. more. equal 
parts, by perpendicular lines falling from 
= top to the bottom. See plate CXClll. 
g. 1. E 
Paly-bendy is when the eſcutcheon is di- 
vided by perpendicular. lines, which is 
paly; and allo by diagonals, which is 
called bendy. See BENDY. | 
PAMIERS, a town of Languedoc, thirty 
miles ſouth of Toulouſe. 
PAMPELUNA, the capital of ſpaniſh Na- 
' varre, 1s the ſee of a biſhop, and an uni- 
verſity : weſt long. 1? 3o', north lat. 
432 15, | | 
PAMPELUNA, is alſo a city of Terra Firma, 
in ſouth America: weſt long. 72%, north 
lat. 70. 
PAMPHYLIA, the antient name of a 
part of Carimania. | 
PAMPINIFORME coRPvus, in anatomy, 
, a plexus, or knot, formed by the ſper- 
matic veins and arteries, and included 
in a common coat, within the teſticle. 
See the article TESTICLE. © 
PANACEA, among phyſicians, denotes 
an univerſal medicine, or a remedy for 
all diſeaſes ; a thing impoſſible to be ob- 
tained, according to no leſs an author 
than Boerhaave. | 
Some alſo give the appellation panacea 
to certain plants, called in engliſh alheals. 
See the article ALHEAL. | 
PANADA, a diet conſiſting of brea 
boiled in water to the conſiſtence of a 
pulp, and ſweetened with a little ſugar. 
It is given to young children, and to 
ſick perſons, whoſe digeſtion is "_—_ or 
: where 


my, 
ſper- 
uded 
ticle. 


notes 
y for 
e ob- 
uthor 


nacea 
heals. 


bread 
; of 4 
ſugars 
nd to 
ak, or 
where 


* re ä 


It is ſometimes made thin, to ſerve as a 


J 


drin. 


pANAGE, or PAN N AGE: See PANN AGE. 
PANAMA, the capital city of the pro- 


vince of Darien, in ſouth America, 


where the treaſures of gold and ſilver, 


and the other rich merchandize of Peru 


are lodged in magazines till they are 


ſent to Europe: weſt long. 825, north 


lat. 995 — 


thirty miles north of Sicily: eaſt long. 
155 north lat. 39. r 


pAN ARIS, or Pargonycnra;: in medi- 


cine and ſurgery. See PARONTCHIA. 


PANARO, a river of Italy, which riſing 


in the appenine mountains, on the con- 
fines of Tuſcany, divides Modena from 
Romania, and then running through the 
Ferrareſe, falls into the Gulph of Venice. 


PANATHEN ZEA, Tava0nvaua, in grecian 


antiquity, an antient athenian feſtival, 


in honour of OO who was the 


protectreſs of Athens, and called Athena. 
There were two ſolemnities of this 
name, one of which was called the 


greater panathenæa, and celebrated once 


in five years; and the other, the leſſer 
panathenæa, kept every third year, or, 
as ſome think, every year. At the cele- 
bration of the leſſer feſtival, there were 
three games, managed by ten preſidents 
elected out of the ten athenian tribes. 
On the evening of the ſirſt day was a 
torch· race, firſt by men on foot, and 
next by horſemen. The ſecond con- 
tention was a gymnical exerciſe, in which 
the diſputants gave proofs of their 
ſtrength and activity. The laſt was a 
muſical contention : and afterwards the 
pyrrhic dance was performed by young 
boys in armour. Laitly, they offered a 
coſtly ſacrifice, towards which, every one 
of the athenian boroughs contributed an 
ox. In the greater panathenza, moſt of 
the ſame rites and ceremonies were prac- 
tiſed, but with greater ſplendor, with the 
addition of ſome others, as particularly 
a proceſſion, in which Minerva's facred 
garment was carried; on this garment 
the atchievements of Minerva, Sc. were 
embrozdered with gold, by a ſelect 
number of young virgins. 


PANAX, GINSENG, in botany, a genus 


of the pertandria-digyzia claſs of plants, 


the general corolla of which is uniform; 


the partial corolla conſiſts of five, oblong, 
crooked, equal petals; the fruit is a 


| - FAN # [i23295]} 
« where ſtronger foods would be improper. 
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roundiſh berry, having one cell, and is 


coronated with the cup: the ſeeds are 


two, and of a kidney-like ſhape. 
The numerous vritues of this plant have 
been already given under Gix SER. 


PANAY, the capital of the iſle of Panay, 


1 
* 


P 


one of the Philippine iſlands; eaſt long. 


1199, and north lat. 119. i | 
ANCARPUS, in roman antiquity, a 


kind of ſhew which the roman emperors 


ea 15 frequently exhibited to the people. In 
PANARIA, one of the Lipari Iflands, - 


this ſpectacle, the cireus being ſet all over 


with large trees, repreſented à foreſt, in- 


to which the beaſts being let from tlie 
dens under the ground, the people, at a 


ſign given by the emperor, purſued, ſhot, 


cut in pieces, and killed all they could 


lay hold of, which they afterwards carri- 
ed away, to regale upon at home. The 


PANCH, or PAU NCR. 
P ANC HRE A8, or PAN CREAS. 


beaſts uſually given on theſe occaſions 
were boars, deer, oxen, and ſheep. 


See PauN cn. 


article Pax cREASsS. |; 
PANCHREST, in medicine, the ſame 


PANCHYMAGOGUE, in pharmacy, 


with panacea. See PANACEA. 


a name given to ſome cathartic extracts, 
that have the reputation of purging off all 
kinds of humours. The molt celebrated 
of which, are that of Crolus, and that 
of Hartman. Croilius's panchymagogue 
is an extract of the pulp of coloquintida, 
of pulvis diarrhodon abbatis,  agaric 
and black hellebore. That of Hartman 


is an extract made from ſena- leaves, 


rhubarb, black hellebore-· root, white re- 
ſinous turpeth, polypody of the oak, tro- 
22 alhandal, troches of agaric, and 
AlOes. ; 1 


PANCRATIUM, waſzpal::y, among the 


antients, a kind of exerciſe, which con- 
ſiſted of wreſtling and boxing. In theſe 
contelts it was cuſtomary for the weaker 
party, when he found himſelf preſſed hy 
his adverſary, to fall down, and fight 
rolling on the ground. 

This was the third gymnaſtic exerciſe, 
and was not introduced till lohg atter the 
others. Us 

Thoſe who engaged in theſe exerciſes 
were called pancratiaſtæ; which name 


was alſo given to ſuch as did not confine 
themſelves to one exercite, but ſucceeded 


in ſeveral different ones. 


PAN CRATIUu, in botany, a genus of the 


hexandria-monog ynia clais-of plants, the 
flower of which conſiſts of ſix lanceolated 
petals, and its neciarium is a ſingle, tu- 

| bular 


See the 


— 
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- bukar, infondibuliform petal 3 the fruit PADI UI A ION, 4 ſbetchingo or that 


s a roundiſh: trĩquetrous eapſule, formed 


of three val ves, and containing threeeals, 


with: numerous globoſe ſweds. 


| PANCREAS, in anatomy; popularly call- 
e the:{weet-bread;. is a 


gland, of 
4 flattiſn ſnape and floſſiy colour, extend- 
ed behind the ſtomach, andireaching from 


the duodenum tranſverſely towards tlie 


ſpleen. It length is eight or wine inches ; 


- Its. boemdtlv. about tuo fingers, en two 


and. a half! 3 its. thickneſs about one fin- 
er; and ity weight about three! undes. 
w man. the ſhape: of the pantnens very 


_ muchcreſanbles the tungue of a dog it 
is bnoadeſt towards the duodenum, and 
| — Fa narromer towards the ſpleen 


ſubſtamcs is glandulous, ant it ſeems 


formed: by a cunglomeration' of many 


my It is ſurrounded with 4 mem - 
ane, which is continuous . with tho pe- 
ritontsum: it has arteries from the coœli- 


ac and. ramus ſplenious; and · veins allo 


from the ſplenic veinʒ its ner ves are from 
the vagum and the intercoſtals-z* and 
finally it has an. excretory duct, which 
is; ſituated! in the midtle of the panere- 


_ as;. where it reſembles am empty vein, 


and is about the thickneſb of a ſmall 


Phis duct terminates i tile duo- 
a prac which it! emers obliquely; four 


or five fingers. breadth below the pylo- 
rus, uſually at the fame orifice! with the 
ductus cholidocus; but ſometimes it has 
n double aperture. 

Phe uſe of the pancreas is to ſecrete a pe- 


culiar liquor, called the pancreatic juice, 


which is of a ſalivoſe nature, and is car- 
ried by the pancreatic duct into the duo- 
denum, where it ſerves to dilute the chyle, 
to render it more fluid; and fit to enter 
the months of the! lacteals; and, per- 
haps, to temper and dilute the bile;. to 
change its vifcidity,. bitterneſs, colour, 
&r. and make it mix with the chyle; in 
order to reduce the ſeveral taſtes, odours, 
and properties. of the ſeveral foods, into 
one homogeneous one. See the articles 
.CHyLE and: BILE. 


PANDECTS, in the civil law, collections 


made by Juſtinian's order; of five hun- 
dred and thirty-jour dec iſions of the an- 
tient lawyers, on ſo many queſtions oc- 
curring im the civil law ; to which that 
emperor gave the force and authority of 
law, by an epiſtle prefix ec to them. The 
pandects conſiſt of fifty books, and make 
the firſt part of the body of the civil law. 
Sce the article CIVIL LAW. 
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PANEL, in law, 


f 


| violent and tenfive. motion of the ſolids, 


which. uſually accompanies the act of 


| ing. See OST ATN. « 
PAN DOROMN, in antiquity, 4. mufical 


infrument;; reſembling. # late, but with 
ſtrings of btaſs ; its' frets were of copper, 
20> its · baclæ flat like the r. See the 


' articles Lon and Gurs. 
PANEG VNR , an oratiomjmpraiſe of ſome 


extraordinary thing, perſon, or virtue. 
Pawdgynios' Were anti made in the 
publivand ſalenmn aſſemblies of theGreeks, 


| either at their games, their feaſts; or re- 


ligious meetings; To render them tlie 
more ſolemn, they uſed to begin with the 
praiſes oß the deity, in vhoſe. lionour the 
games, &c. were celebrated; then they 
deſcended\ to the praiſes of the people or 


country where they were celebrated; 


then to the: princes or magiſtrates WhO 
prefided at them ; and: at length to the 
champions, eſpeciallythoſe who had gain- 
ed the prize, ee ee Og oe 

Panegyric:is| ranked: among the demon- 
ſtrative kinds: of orations, whereof there 
are commonly reckoned: two inds, azz. 
the artificial, . where every thing! is re- 
duced” to certain heads: ;z and the other 
natural, where the order of hiſtory: is ob- 


ſerved.; | 
PANEGYRICUM,. in church-hiſtory, an 


eceleſiaſtical book, uſed by the greek 
church, containing the panegyrical ora - 
tions of various authors, on the:ſolem- 


nities of Jeſus Ghriſt and the ſaints. 


Among the principal authors of this 
work are St. Athanaſius;. Cyrill, Bail, 
Chryſoſtom, &c; 75 11 

ſigniſies a ſchedule; or 
ſmall roll of parchment, in which is con- 
tained the names of the jurors returned 
by the ſheriff, to paſs upon trial; ſo that 
the impanelling of a jury, is no more 
than the ſheriff's entering them upon his 


panel or roll. 6 
PANEL, or PANNEL, in jomery:: See the 


PANIC, denotes an ill- grounded terror or 


fright: | 

Poly ænus fetches the origin of the phraſe 
from Pan, one” of the captains of Bac - 
chus, who, with a few men, put a nu- 
merous army to rout, by: a- noiſe which 
his foldiers' raifed in- a: rocky valley ſa- 


voured with a great number of erhoes; 


for this ſtratagem making their numbers 


appear much greater than it really was, 
the enemy quitted a very commodious 


encampment, 


PAN 


Author, all ill- grounded fears have been 
called panics, or panic fears. | 
PANICASTRELLA, or CEncHRvus, in 
botany. See the article CENCHRUs. 
PANICEA, or PANICUM, in botany. See 
the article PAnicuM. © 
PANICLE, in botany, denotes a ſoft woolly 
deard, on which the ſeeds of ſome plants, 
as millet, reeds, Ce. hang. 
 PANICUM, Panic, in botany, a genus 
of the triandria· digyniæ elaſs of plants, 


the flower of which is compoſed of two 


ſharp- pointed valves, and incloſes the 
med, which is ſingle and roundiſh, but 
ſomewhat flatted. | | 


Panic · ſeed is accounted drying, refrige- 


rant, and aſtringent; and therefore re- 
commended in ſpitting of blood, and 
nocturnab pollutions. . 

PANNAGE; pannagium, in law- books, 


-  ignifies the food that ſwine feed upon in 


woods, as maſt of beech and acorns; or 
money taken by the king's agiſtors, for 


- o 


ties Panty. | 
In the ſcotch law, pannel fignifies the pri- 
_  ſoner at the bar, or perſon who takes his 
trial before the court of juſticiary, for 
ſome crime. | Ls 
PANNEL, in joinery, is a tympanum, or 


- PANNEL, or PANEL, in law. See the 


ſquare piece of thin wood, ſometimes | 


"carved, framed, or grooved in a larger 
piece, between two upright pieces and 


two eroſs-pieces. 


PANNEL, in maſonry, is one of the faces, 


of a hewn ſtone. 


 PANNELs f a ſaddle, are two cuſhions or 


-  boliters,” filled with 'cow's, deer's, or 
huorſe- hair, and placed under the ſaddle, 
| on each fide, to prevent the bows and 
bands from galling the horſe. 
: PANNICULVUS carNnosvs, in compara- 
_ tive anatomy, a robuſt fleſhy tunic, ſitu · 
ated in beaſts, between the tunic and the 
fat; by means of which, they can move 
-- © "their ſkin in whole or part: it is alto- 
gether wanting in mankind. 
 PANNIER, CORBEIL, or Bask EN, in for- 
tification. See BASKET. | 
PANNUS, in medicine, the ſame with the 
© * unguis of the eye. See UN Guis. 
PANSWICK, a market-town, fix miles 
- © ſouth of Gloceſter, | 5 
PANTALOON, a fort of garment, con- 


| filing of breeches and ftockings all of 


one piece; ſaid to have been firſt intro- 
| duced by che Vepetians... YT 
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- Nneampment, and fled. Hence, ſays our | In a theatrical ſenſe, pantaloon denotes 


PAPA, a town of lower Hungary, fub- 
42 of feeding hogs in the kings 
40 fo re 7 - 1 * 4 ; * 


PAPAL cRown. 


the two extremes of the plant, the head and 


PAP 


a buffoon, who performs groteſque. dances z 
and hence is uſed, by ſome, for the habit 
or dreſs worn by fach perſons. 
PANTHEA, in antiquity, ſtatues com- 
poſed of the figures or ſymbols of ſeveral 
divinities. _ | 5 
PANTHEON, in roman antiquity, a temple 
of a circular form, dedicated to all the 
pods it was built by Agrippa, ſon - in- 
aw to Auguſtus; but is now converted 
into a church, and dedicated to the Vir- 
in and all the martyrs. | . 
PANTHER, pantbera, in zoology, the fe · 
male leopard. See LEOPARD. _ 
PANTOMIME, in antiquity, a perſon who 
imitates all ſorts of actions and characters, 
byjmere geſtures, without ſpeaking a word. 
PANTON-SHOE. See HoksE-SHOE. 
PANUCO, a city of Mexico, ſituated at 
the mouth of a river of the ſame name, 
which falls into the gulph of Mexico 
weſt long. 1039, and north lat. 23%. | 


ject to the empreſs queen: ealt lon. 180, 
and north lat. 47 400. Bs 
See CROWN, _ 
PAPAVER, the pop r, in botany. See 
the article Porfr rr. 
PAPAYA, or CaRICA, in botany. See 
CARICA. | * 8 ö 
PAPENHEIM, a town of Franconia, in 
Germany, ſubje& to its on count: 
eaſt long. 119, north lat. 48 6 50. 
PAPER, wamnvp®-», ſheets of a thin matter, 
made of ſome vegetable ſubſtance. 
The materials on which mankind have, 
in different ages, contrived to write their 
ſentiments, — been extremely vari- 
ous; in the early ages they made uſe of 
ſtones, and tables of wood, wax, ivory, 
Sc. See the article Book, | 
Paper, with regard to the manner 
of making it, and the materials em- 
loyed therein, is reducible to ſeyeral 
Be as egyptian paper, made of the 
ruſh papyrus ; bark paper, made of the 
inner rind of ſeveral trees; cotton - paper; 
incombuſtible paper; and european pa- 
r, made of linnen · rags. 
gyptian paper was principally uſed a- 
mong the antients; being made of the pa- 
pyrus, or biblus, a ſpecies of ruſh, which 
grew on the banks of theNile: in 2 
it into paper, they began with lopping o 


the root; the remaining part, which was 
the ſtem, they cut lengthwiſe into two 
nearly equal parts, and from each of 
theſe: they. ripped the ſcaly pellicles of - 
13 R | thele 
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- Which it conſiſted. © The innermoſt of 
* theſe pellicles were looked on as the beſt, 
_ and that neareſt the rind as the worſt : 

they were therefore kept apart, and made 
to conſtitute two different ſorts of paper. 
As the pellicles were taken off, they ex- 
tended them on a table, laying them 
over each other tranſverſely, ſo as that 
the fibres made right angles; in this ſtate 
they were e together by the muddy 
waters of the Nile; or, when thoſe were 

not to be had, with paſte made of the 
fineſt wheat · flour, mixed with hot water 

and a ſprinkling of vinegar. The pel- 
licles were next preſſed, to get out the 
water, then dried, and laſtly flatted and 


ſmoothed by beating them with a mallet: 


this was the egyptian paper, which was 
. ſometimes farther poliſhed by rubbing it 
with a glaſs-ball, or the like. 
Bark-paper was only the inner whitiſh 
- Find, incloſed between the bark and the 
wood of ſeveral trees, as the maple, plane, 


beech, and elm, but eſpecially the tilia, - 


or linden-tree, which was that moſtly uſ- 
ed for this purpoſe. On this, firipped off, 
flatted, and dried, the antients wrote 
books, ſeveral of which are ſaid to be ſtill 
extant. | 
Chineſe paper is of various kinds; ſome 
is made of the rinds or barks of trees, eſ- 
| pecially the mulberry- tree and elm; but 
chiefly of the bambu and cotton-tree. In 
fact, almoſt each province has its ſeveral 
paper. The 38 of paper made 
of the barks of trees, may be ee 
that of the bambu, which is a tree of the 
cane or reed-kind, The ſecond ſkin of 
the bark, which is ſoft and white, is or- 
dinarily made uſe of for paper: this is 
beat in fair water to a pulp, which they 
take up in large moulds, ſo that ſome 
Meets are above twelve feet in length: they 
are completed, by dipping them, ſheet 


by ſheet, in alum-water, which ſerves 


inſtead of the. ſize among us, and not on- 
Iy hinders the paper from imbibing the 


ink, but makes it look as if varniſned 


over. This paper is white, ſoft, and 
cloſe, without the leaſt roughneſs ; tho 
it cracks more eaſily than european pa- 
per, is very ſubject to be eaten by the 
Worms, and its thinneſs makes it liable to 
be foot worn out. | 
Cotton: paper is a ſort of paper which has 
" been in uſe upwards of fix hundred years. 
In the french king's library are manu- 
ns 9 on this paper, which appear to be 
ol the Nth century; and from the XIIth. 
Century, couen · manuſcripts are more fre · 
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done in four or five days. 


except the foul water. 


PAP 
quent than parchment ones. Cotton - 
paper is ſtill made in the Eaſt - Indies, by 
. cotton - rags to a pulp. |. 
Linnen, or european paper appears to have 
been firſt introduced among us towards 
the beginning of the XIVth century ʒ but 


f 


by whom this valuable commodi 
invented, is not known. The method of 
mak ing paper of linnen or hempen-rags, 
is as follows: the linnen - rags being car- 
ried to the mill, are firſt ſorted; then 
waſhed very clean in puncheons, whoſe 
ſides are grated with ſtrong wires, and the 
bottoms bored full of holes. - After this 
they are fermented, by laying them in 
heaps, cloſe covered with ſacking, till 
they ſweat and rot; which is-commonly 
When duly 
fermented, they are twiſted into handfuls, 
cut ſmall, and thrown into oval mortars, 
made of well-ſeaſoned oak, about half a 
yard deep, with an iron-plate at bottom, 
an inch thick, eight inches broad, and 
thirty long: in the middle is a waſhing- 
block, grooved, with five holes in it, and 
a piece of hair- ſieve faſtened on the in- 
ſide: this keeps the hammers from touch - 
ing it, and prevents any thing going out 

Theſe mortars 
are continually ſupplied with water, by 


little troughs, from a ciſtern, fed by buc- 
kets fixed to the ſeveral floats of a great 
wheel, which raiſes the wooden hammers, 


for pounding the rags in the mortars. 
When the rags are beaten to a certain 
degree, called the firſt ſtuff, the pulp 18 
removed into boxes, made like corn- 
chandlers bins, with the bottom-board 
aſlant, and a little ſeparation on the front, 
for the water to drain away. The pulp 
of the rags being in, they take RE as 
many of the front-boards as are needfu], 
and preſs the-maſs down hard with their 
hands : the next day they put on another 
board, and add more pulp, till the box 


is full: and here ãt remains mellowing a 


week, more or leſs, according to the 
weather. After this, the ſtuff is again 


put into clean mortars, and is beaten a+ 


freſh, and removed into boxes, as be - 
fore 3 in which ſtate it is called the ſe- 
cond ſtuff, The maſs is beat a third 
time, till ſome of it being mixed with 
fair water, and brewed to and fro, ap- 

ars like flour and water, without any 
umps in it; it is then fit for the pit- 
mortar, where it is perfectly diſſolved, 
and is then carried to the vat, to be 
formed into ſheets of paper. But lately, 
inſtead of pounding the rags to a duk 

k nes Anil 


was 


— 


with ſteel bars, ground ſharp like the for- 


mer; and the engine being carried round 


with prodigious velocity, reduces the rags 


to a pulp in a very ſhort time. It muſt 
be obſerved, that the motion of the en- 


ine cauſes the water in the trough to 


- axrculate, and by that means conſtantly 
returns the ſtuff to the engine. The 
- trough is conſtantly fed with clean water 


at one end, while the dirty water from 
the rags is carried off at the other; thro' 


- hole, defended with wire-gratings, in 
order to hinder the pulp from going off 


with the dirty water. 
When the ſtuff is ſufficiently prepared as 


above, it is carried to the vat, and mix- 
ed with a proper quantity of water, 


which they call priming the vat. The 


vat is rightly primed, when the liquor 
bas ſuch a proportion of the pulp, as 
that the mould, on being dipped'into it, 


will juſt take up enough to make a ſheet 


of paper of the thickneſs required. The 


mould is a kind of fieve, exactly of the 


fize of the paper to be. made, and about in wrappeis, made of the ſettling of the 


an inch deep, the bottom being formed of 
fine braſs-wire, guarded underneath with 
ſticks, to prevent its bagging down, and 


to keep it horizontal; and further, to 
ſtrengtkhen the bottom, there are large 


wires placed in parallel lines, at equal 


diſtances, which form thoſe lines vitible 
in all white paper, when held up to the 


light: the mark of the paper is allo made 


in this bottom, by interweaving a large 
wire in any particular form. This mould 
the maker dips into the liquor, and gives 


it a ſhake as he takes it out, to clear 


the water from the pulp. He then ſlides 
_ it along a groove to the coucher, who 
turns out the ſneet upon a felt, laid on a 


plank, and lays another felt on it; and 


returns the t ould to the maker, who by 
this time has prepared a ſecond ſheet, in 
another mould: and thus they proceed, 
laying. alternately a ſheet and a felt, till 


they have made fix quires of paper, which 
is called a poſt ; and this they do with 
ſuch ſwiftneſs, that, in many ſorts of pa- 
per, two men make twenty poſts, or more, 
in a day, A. poſt of paper being made, 
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with large hammers, as above, they 
make uſe of an engine, which performs 
the work in much leſs time, his%en- 
ine conſiſts of a round ſolid piece of 
- wood, into which are faſtened ſeveral 
long pieces of ſteel, ground very ſharp. 
This is placed in a large trough with the 
rags, and a ſufficient quantity of water. 
At the bottom of 'the trough is a plate 


laid regularly one ſheet upon another; and 
having undergone a ſecond preſſing, it is 


ed, it is taken off the lines, rubbed ſmooth 


having boiled a proper quantity of clean 
parchment or vellum-ſhavings, in water, 


tion of white vitriol and roch- alum, fine- 
as much paper at once as they can con- 


muſt be as hot as the hand can well bear 
it. After this, the paper is preſſed, hung 


ken down, is ſorted, and what is only 
fit for outſide-quires, laid by themſelves ; 

it is then told into quires, which are fold- 

ed and preſſed. The broken ſheets are 


Paper is of various kinds, and uſed fot 
various purpoſes: with regard to colour, 


as any we receive from abroad, a very 


PAP 
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either the maker or coucher whiſtles 3 on 
which four or five men advance, one ot 


whom draws it under the preſs, and the 
\ reſt preſs it with great force, till all the 
water is ſqueezed from it ; after which it is 
ſeparated, ſheet by ſheet, from thefelts,and 


hung up to dry. When ſufficiently dri- 
with the hands, and laid by till ſized, 


which is the next operation, For this 


they choole a fine temperate day, and 


till it comes to a ſize; they prepare a fine 
cloth, on which they firew a due propor- 


ly powdered, and ſtrain the ſize through 
it, into a large tub; in which they dip 


veniently hold, and with a quick motion 
give every ſheet its ſhare of the ſize, which 


up ſheet by ſheet to dry ; and being ta- 


commonly put together, and two. of .th 
worſt quires are placed on the outſide of 
every ream or bundle; and being tied v 


vat, it is fit for ſale. 


it is principally diſtinguiſhed into white 
blue, pier . Sf fits 
dimenſions, into atlas, elephant, impe- 
rial, ſuper- royal, royal, medium, demy, 
crown, fool's cap, and pot paper. 

As engliſh paper is, in. general, as good 


high duty- is laid on the importation of 
all foreign paper, which is more or leſs, 
according to the ſize, the value, and the 


country from whence it is brought; thus 


royal atlas fine, and fine imperial paper, 
pay 11. 98. 83d. the ream; fine genoa 


and dutch royal pay 178. 34 d. the 


ream; genoa and german crown and fool's 
cap paper pay about 2s, 7d, an4 genoa 
pet pays 25. 21 d. and for every 208. va- 


lue, according to the book of rates, of paper 
brought from Rochelle, 68. No drawback 


is allowed on foreign paper exported. 


Blotting PAPER, is paper nat ſized, and i to 


which ink readily ſinks : it is uſed in 


books, Fc. inſtead of ſand, to prevent 


13 R 2 blotting ; 


with regard to its 
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blotting; and alſo by apothecaries for 


Nliltring. 


Teint, or Demi-teint-PAPER, is a paper 
uſed for defigning on, and is either blue, 
brown, or biſtered. . | | 

Biftered PAPER, is white paper waſhed over 
with a ſponge dipped in foot-water. Its 
ule is to fave the labour of the crayon in 
places which are to be ſhadowed the ſame 
depth as the teint of this paper : as to the 
light places, they are made with chalk. 

Marbled PRE. See MaRBLING, 

PaPER-OFFICE, an office in the palace of 

Whitehall, in which all the public writ- 

"3tps, matters of ſtate and council, pro- 
'clamations, letters, intelligences, nego- 
tations abroad, and generally all diſ- 

pitches that paſs through the offices of 
e fecretaries of ſtate, are lodged, by 
way'of library, Fe | 

Paytr oprict is alſo an office belonging 
to the, court of king's bench. See the 
afticle'K1NG's BENCH. 

PAPHLAGONTA, an antient province of 

the leſſer Aſia, ſituated on the Euxine ea, 
Tow art of the province of Amaſia, in 


. arty. ' 
' PAPAOS, once an elegant city at the 


- Weſt enti of the ifland of Cyprus; but 
the little town of Baffo is now all that 
Femains of it. | Ea 

PAPTA, or Otvar a, in botany. See the 
article 'ORVAaLA. ES 


PA 


APILIO, the BUTTERFLY, in zoology, 
© a numerous genus of four-winged ſets, 
of the lepidoptera order, diſtinguiſhed by 


| cp or renee | 

The butterflies are ſo numerous, that au- 

- *thors commonly divide them into. claſſes 
or ſubdiviſions, according to the humber 
of their legs, ſome having fix, and others 
"only four legs, under each of which are 

comprehended a multitude of beautiful 

ſpecies, diſtinguiſhed by the different co- 

Tours and variegations of their wings. 

PAPILIONACEOUS, among oth 8 
an appellation given to the flowers of 
certain plants, from their reſemblin 
the figure of a butterfly: they conſiſt o 
four petals, whereof th 
the others, is called the vexillum ; the 
two petals placed on each fide, are called 
the alz or the wings; and the loweſt pe- 
tal is termed the carina, which is often 
divided into two portions. See plate 
XXXI. no 10. and 22. 

PAPILLA, the NIPPLE OF THE BREAST, 

in anatomy. See BREAST, . 
There are alſo papillæ of the ſkin and 
tongue. Ste Curis and ToxGus, 


at which covers 
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PAP Io, in zoology, the name uſed by ſome 
authors for thoſe monkeys, called in eng- 
Tiſh baboons. See Monxty and BABOON. 
PAPOUL, or Sr. Parovr, a town of 
France, in the province of Languedoc, 
thirty-two miles ſouth-eaſt of Toulouſe. 
PAPOUS, or New GUINEA, a large con- 
tinent in the Pacific ocean, a little ſouth 
of the equator ; ſituated eaſt of the Spice- 
iſlands, in 130% eaſt longit. but how far 
it extends farther to the eaſtward or ſouth- 

ward, is uncertain. oh 5 

PAPPUS, in botany, a ſoft 'downy. ſub- 
ſtance, that grows on the ſeeds of certain 
plants, as thiſtles, hawkweed, &c. ſerv- 
ns to ſcatter and buoy them up in the air. 
PAPULÆ, a name ufed, —— put 
thors, for eruptions on theſkin of any ſort. 
PAR, in commerce, ſignifies any two things 
equal in value; and in money- affairs, it 
is ſo much as a perſon muſt gide of one 
kind of ſpecie, to render it juſt equiva- 

lent to a certain quantity of another. 
In the exchange of money with fo- 
reign countries, the perſon to whom 
a bill is payable, is ſuppoſed to receive 
the ſame value as was paid the drawer 
by the remitter ; but this. is not always 
the caſe, with reſpe& to the intrinſic va- 
lue of the coins of different countries, 
which is owing to the fluctuation in 
the prices of exchange amongſt the feve- 
ral european countries, and the great 
trading cities. The par, therefore, dif- 
fers from the We in this, 
that the par of exchange ſhews what other 
nations ſhould allow in exchange, which 
is rendered certain and fixed, by the in- 
trinſic value of the ſeveral ſpecies to be 
exchanged: but the courſe ſhews what 
they will allow in exchange; which is 
uncertain and contingent, ſometimes 
more, and ſometimes leſs; and hence the 
exchange is ſometimes above, and ſome- 

times under par. See EXCHANGE. - 
Pak, in anatomy, a pair of the nerves. 

See the article NgRvE. - | 
PARABLE, a fable, or allegorical -in- 
ſtruction, founded on ſomething real or 
apparent in nature or hiſtory, from which 
a moral is drawn, by comparing it with 
ſomething in which the people are more 
immediately concerned: ſuch are the pa- 
rables of Dives and Lazarus, of the Pro · 
digal Son, of the Ten Virgins, Sc. 
Kircher derives the uſe of parables from 
the Egyptians. Somemake a difference 
between a parable and a fable; but Gro- 
tius and others uſe the two terms pro- 
= Parables 
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Parables are certainly. a moſt delicate 
way of impreſſing Noble truths on 
che mind, and in many caſes have che 
advantage of a more open reproof, and 
even of — 4 leffons 6f morality : thus 
Nathan made David fenfible of his guilt 
by a parable ; and. thus our Saviour, in 
attacking the prejudices of his country- 
men, always ſpoke to them in parables. 
PARABOLA, in geometry, a figure ariſ- 
ing from the ſection of a coe, when cut 
. by a plane parallel to one of its ſides. 
dee the article Cod ic SECTIONS. 
To deſcribe a parabola in p | 
1ight line AB (plate CXCII. fig. 1.) 


\ 


and aſſume a point C without it; then 


in the ſame plane with this line and point 
place a ſquare rule, DEF, ſo that the 
Fide DE may be applied to the right line 
AB, and the other E F turned to the 
ſide on which the point C is ſituated. 
This done, and the thread FG C, ex- 
actly of the length of the ſide of the rule, 
EF, being fixed 2 * end to the ex- 
tremity of the rule | 
to the point C, if you ſlide the fide of 
the rule DE along the right line A B, 
and by means of a pin, 85 or 
apply the thread to the fide of the rule, 
EF, ſo as to keep it always ſtretched as 
the rule is moved along, the point of 
this pin will deſcribe a parabola GH O. 
nitions. 1. The right line AB is 


' _ ealled the direftrix. 2, The point C is 


the focus of the parabola. z. All per- 
pendiculars to the directrix, as LK, 
10, Sc. are called diameters ; the 
points, where theſe cut the parabola, are 
called its vertices; the diameter BI, 
which paſſes through the focus C, is call- 


ed the axis of the parabola z and its ver- 
tex, H, the principal vertex. 4. A right 


line, terminated on each fide by the pa- 
rabola, and biſſeted by a diameter, is 
called the ordinate applicate, or ſimply 
the ordinate, to that diameter. 5. A line 
equal to four times the ſegment of any 
diameter, intercepted between the direc- 
trix and the vertex where it cuts the pa- 
rabola, is called the latus rectum, or pa- 
rameter of that diameter. 6. A right 
line which touches the parabola only in 
one 
ſiide falls without it, is a tangent to it in 
that point. | | 
Prop. I. Any right line, as GE, drawn 
from any point of the parabola, G, per- 
pendicular to A B, is equal to a line GC 


drawn from the ſame point to the focus. 
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the length of the thread FG C being 


evident, viz. that if the diſtance of any 


equal to rhe perpendicular drawn from 
it to che directrix, then mall that point 


M1 
Prop. II. If from a point of the para- 
no, draw a _ 


P A, perpendicular to the dire&rix ; 


. tween them, be a tangent to the parabola 


1. Let any point F be taken in the line 


and at the other ed; Allo tet F. 
0 to the directrix. 


continually 


. 'other point of DE, except D, it follows 
in D. Q. E. D 


gent in H. To demonſtrate this, from.” 
any point K draw K IL AB, and join 


that K H is a tangent to the parabola 
$ in H. ; 
Prop. III. Every right line, parallel to a 


the parabola, is biſſected by the diameter 


int, and being produced on each 


1 
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This is evident from the deſcription ; for 
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equal to the ſide of the rule EP, if the 
part FG, common to both, be taken 
away, there remains E G=GC, QE. D. 
The reverſe of this propoſition is equally 


c 


point from the focus of a parabola, be 


fall in che curve of the parabola. 


bola, D, (ibid. fig. 2.) a right line be 
drawn to the focus, C; and another, 


then ſhall the right line DE, which biſ- 
ſas the angle, ADC, contained be- 


in the point D: a line alſo, as HK, 
drawn through the vertex of the axis, 
and perpendicular to it, is a tangent to 

the parabola in that point, | | 


DE, and tet FA, FC, and AC be join- 
ed; alſo tet FG be drawn perpendicular 
Then, becauſe (by 
whe 2 I.) DA=DC, DF common. to 

both, and the (, FDA =FDC, FC will 
be equal to FA; but FA FG, there- 
fore FC FG, and conſequently the 
point F falls without the parabola : and 
as the fame can be demonſtrated of every 


that DE is a tangent to the parabola 


2, If every point of H K, except H, falls 
without the parabola, then is HK a tan- 


K C; then becauſe KC I CHS AHB 
=K L, it follows that K CZK L, and 
conſequently that the point K falls with- 
out the parabola : and as this holds of 
every other point, except H, it follows 


* A 
3 


Q. E. D. 
tangent, and terminated on each ſide by 


paſſing through the point of contact; 
that is, it will be an ordinate to that di- 
ameter. 
For let Ee (ibid. fig. 3 and 4.) termi- 
nating in the parabola in the points E, e, 
de 5 N to the tangent DK. ; and let 
AD be a diameter paſſing through the 

int of contact D, and meeting Ee in 
L ; then ſhall EL Le. | | 
Let AD meet the directric in A, Io 


i FAR 
from the points E, e, let perpendiculars 
„, * drawn: to the directrix; let 
CA bedrawn,.meetingE ein G; and on 
the center E, with the diſtance E C, let a 
eirele be deſcribed, meeting A C again 


in H, and touching the directrix in F; 


and let DC be joined. Then becauſe 
DA=DC, and + Ay Cp 
it follows (4. 1.) that DE AC; 


 wherefore Ee LAC, and CG=GH 
(3. 3-); fo thateC=eH (4. 1.) and a 


eircle deſcribed upon the center e, with 
the radius C, muſt paſs through H; 
and becauſe eC=ef, it muſt likewiſe 
.* paſs through f. Now becauſe FF is 
' a tangent to both theſe circles, and 
AH cuts them, DAF=CICAH 
(36. 3.)=DAF; therefore AF=A f, 
and FE, AL, and fs are parallel; and 
conſequently LE=Le. Q.E.D. 
Prop. IV. If from any point of a parabola, 
D (ibid. fig. 5.) a perpendicular, DH, be 
drawn to a e H, ſo as to be an 
ordinate to it; then ſhall the ſquare of the 
perpendicular, DH, be equal to the 


_ rectangle contained under the abſciſs 


HF, and the parameter of the axis, or 
to four times the rectangle HF B. 

x, When the diameter is the axis; let DH 
IBC, join DC, and draw DA 14 AB, 
and let F be the vertex of the axis. Then, 
becauſe HB=DA=DC, it follows 


that HB EZ DC = D HTH C2. 


Likewiſe, becauſe BL FC, HB 
4{IJHFC+HC*(bys8. 2.). Where- 
fore DH*+ HC*=4C]lHFB+HCz?; 


and DH*=4C]JHFB; that is, DH? 


= the reftangle contained under the ab- 
ſeils HF, and the parameter of the axis. 
2. When the diameter is not the axis: 
let EN (ibid. fig. 3 and 4.) be drawn 
perpendicular to the diameter A D, and 


EL an ordinaie to it ;* and let D be the 


vertex of the diameter. 
Then ſhall EN*= to the rectangle con- 


_ tained under the ahſciſs L D, and the 


parameter of the axis. For let DK be 
draw parallel to LE, and conſequently 


a tangent to the parabola in the point D; 


and ſet it meet the axis in K: let EF 
41AB the directrix; and on the center 
E, with the radius EF, deſcribe a cir- 


ele, which will touch the directrix in F, 
and paſs through the focus C: then join 


AC, which will meet the circle again 
in H, and the right lines DK, LE, in 
the, points P, G; and, finally, let LE 
meet the axis in o. 
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triangles CB A, 
and AC: CB (or CK: C 


' ſame 


PAR 
Now ſince the angles CPK, CBA are 
right, and the 2 — BCP common, the 


7 


PK are æquiangular; 
):2 OK: 
GP; and AC Xx GP = OK x CB, 
Again, becauſe CA —=2 CP,” and CH 


=2CG, AH=2GP; and conſe- 


quently the C AH CNN ZP 


OK 2 TB. But, EN = FAT TCI 


C AH; and conſequently, EN * = 


OE x 2CB = the [contained under 
the abſciſs, L D, and the parameter of the 


axis. Q. E. D 


Hence, 1. The ſquares of the p. — 
diculars, drawn from any points of the 
parabola to any diameters, are to one 
another as the abſciſſæ intercepted be- 


tween the vertices of the diameters and 


the ordinates applied to them from the 
ints. 8 | 

2. The ſquares of the ordinates, applied 
to the fame diameter, are to each other 
as the abſciſſe between each of them and 
the vertex of the diameter. For let EL, 
QR (ibid. fig. 3. 4.) be ordinates to the 
ſame diameter DN ; and let E N, Qs be 


perpendiculars to it. Then, on account 


of the zquian 
QRS, EL *: 
is, as the abſciſs 


lar triangles ELN, 
*::EN*: QS*; that 
L to the abſciſs DR. 


Prop. V. If from any point of a para- 


bola E (ibid. fig. 3 and 4.) an ordinate 
EL be applied to the diameter AD; 
then ſhall the ſquare of EL be equal to 
the rectangle contained under the abſciſs 
DL, and the latus rectum or parameter 
of that diameter. | | 


| For, ſince QR=DK, QR * will be equal 
+ 


to DM 2; but (by caſe 1. of 


prop. 4.) DM*=4{]M QB; and be- 
cauſe MQ= 


QK, MK*—=4MQ*: 
wherefore QR*—4CIMQB +4 MQ3*; 
that is, to4{]QMB. But MQ=QE 
—DR, and MB DA; wherefore 
QR*=4CIRDA : and becauſe Q, 
E L are ordinates to the wee N. 4 1 
R* (by cor. 2. of prop. 4): 22 
ID) l 40 RD rr UL DA. 
Therefore EL*=4CILD A, or the rect - 
angle contained under the abſciſs LD, 
and the parameter of the diameter AD: 
and from this property, Apollonius called 


the curve a parabola. Q. E. D 


Prop. VI. It from any pointof a parabola, 


A (ibid. fig. 6.) there be drawn an ordi- 
nate, AC, to the diameter BC; and a 
tangent to the parabola in A, meeting the 

| diameter 
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diameter in D; then ſhall the ſegment 
of the diameter, C D, intercepted be- 
tween the ordinate and the tangent, be 
biſſected in the vertex of the diameter B. 


. 


For let B E be drawn parallel to AD, it 


vill be an ordinate to the diameter AE; 


and the abſciſs BC will be equal to the 


abſciſs AE, or BD. Q. E. D). 
Hence, if AC be an ordinate to B C, 
and AD be drawn ſo as to make BD= 
DC, then is AD a tangent to the para- 
bola. Alſo the ſegment of the tangent, 
AD, intercepted between the diameter 
and point of contact, is biſſected by a 
tangent BG, paſſing through the vertex 
k of D C. i 
Cartefian PAR ABOLA, is a curve of the 
ſecond order, expreſſed by the equation 
y =ax3+bx*+cx+4, containing 
four infinite legs, viz. two hyperbolic 
ones, MM, B, (plate CXCII. fig. 7.) 
(AE being the aſymptote) tending con- 
Au ways, and two parabolic legs BN, 
MN joining them, being the ſixty · ſixth 
ſpecies of lines of the third order, ac- 


ed by multiplying all the DB's (plate 


CXCII. fig. 8.) into the D S's. or, 
which amounts to the ſame, on the baſe 
AP B erect a priſm, whoſe. altitude is 
AS ; this will be a parabolical cuneus, 
which of neceſſity will be equal to the 
parabolical pyramidoid, as the component 
rectangles in one are ſeverally equal to 
all the component ſquares in the other. 


PARABOLIC PYRAMIDOID, a ſolid figure 


generated by ſuppoſing all the ſquares of 
the ordinate applicates in the parabola ſo 


placed, as that the axis ſhall paſs through 


all the centers at right angles; in which 


caſe, the aggregate of the planes will 
form the — — of | 


The ſolidity hereof is had b multiply - 


ing the baſe by half the altitude, the 


reaſon of which is obvious; for the'com- 


ponent planes being a ſeries of arithme- 


tical proportionals beginning from o, 


their ſum will be equal to the extremes 
multiplied by. half the number of terms. 


PARABOLIC SPACE, the area contained be- 


cording to Sir Iſaac Newton, called by 
him a trident : it is made. uſe. of by Des 


Cartes, in the third book of his Geome- 
try, for finding the roots of equations of 
fix dimenſions by its interſections with a 


circle. Its moſt ſimple equation is xy 


x3 +a3, and points through which it is 
. to pals, may 4 
of a common parabola, whoſe abſciſs is 
ax*+bx+c, and an hyperbola whoſe 


eaſily found by means 


abſciſs 2 ; for y will be equal to the 


. 
ſum or difference of the correſpondent or- 
dinates of this parabola and hyperbola. 
 Diverging PaRABOLA, a name given by Sir 
Iſaac Newton to five different lines of the 
third order, expreſſed by the equation 
y ax TY ＋TfT c rA. 
NQuadrature of the PARABOLA. See the 
article QUADRATURE. 


 PARABOLAN, parabolanus, in antiquity, 


a kind of gladiator, who ruſhed upon 
death. See the article GLADIATOR. 


tween any entire ordinate as V V (plate 


CXCII. fig. 9.) and the curve of the in- 


cumbent parabola. 


The parabolic ſpace is to the rectangle 
of the ſemi-ordinate into the abſciſs, as 
2 to 3; to a triangle inſcribed on the or- 
dinate as a baſe, it is as 4 to 3. 


Every parabolical and paraboloidical ſpace 5 
is to the rectangle of the ſemiordinate 
into the abſciſs, as rxy (m+r) toxy; 


that is, as r tom+r. 


t of a PARABOLIC SPACE, is that 
ſpace included between two ordinates. 


PARABOLIC SPINDLE, in gauging ; acaſk 


of the ſecond variety is called the middle 


fruſtum of a parabolic ſpindle. | 
The parabolic ſpindle is eight-fifteenths 
of its circumſcribing cylinder. | 


PARABOLOIDES, a name given to pa- 


rabolas of the higher kind, which are al- 
ebraic curves. See CURVE. 


PARACENTESIS, an operation in ſur- 
gery Mar called tapping- 


PARABOLIC cono1D, in geometry, a | 


ſolid generated by the rotation of a para- 
bola about its axis: its ſolidity is = + of 
that of its circumſcribing cylinder. 
'The circles, conceived to be the elements 
of this figure, are in arithmetical propor- 
tion, decreaſing towards the vertex. 
A. parabolic conoid is to a cylinder of 
the ſame baſe and height, as 1 to 2, and 
to a cone of the ſame baſe and height, as 
1+ to 1. See GAUGING, 
PARABOLIC CUNEUS, a ſolid figure form- 


In a paracenteſis of the abdomen, in or- 
der to diſcharge the water contained in 
dropſical ſubjects, the beſt method is to. 
lay the patient on the ſide of his bed, and 


_ .to inſert the trocar into the lower and 
lateral part of the 8 the abdo- 
I 


men, at or about the diſtance of eight 
fingers-breadth from the navel, or in the 
middle of the ſpace between the navel 
and the angle of the os ilium, and after 
drawing out the ſharp-pointed bodkin 
from the cannula, which is left in the 
wound, ſo much of me water may be 

, N drawn 
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well bear; and if the 
a w faint, the whole quantity may be 
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drawn off at a time as the patient can 


* 


wn off ut once. In order to kee 
him from fainting, the A or his 
afſſiſtant, mut preſs both his hands on 


each fide of the Abdomen during the ope- 


ration; or a broad linnen-ſwath perfo- 

rated in the middle, may be put round 
tze abdomen, and gradually drawn 
tighter till all the water is evacuated ; 


after which a flannel-compreſs, dipped - 


in ſpirits of wine, may be placed on the 
wound, and retained by a tight/roller. 
If the patient can only bear te have a 
a few pounds of water taken at a time, 
as the wound is but ſmall and almoſt 


© gloſes of itſelf, it may be dreſſed only 


with a couple of ſquare compreſſes, a 


plaſter and bandage; and if his ſtrength 


weill permit, the operation may be re- 


peated the next day on the other ſide of 


. the abdomen; and ſo on the third day, 


about two fingers-breadth from the lait 


e are in danger of mortifying. 


In a paracenteſis of the thorax, to diſ- 


charge water, blood, matter, or ſuch 
other preternatural fubſtances as are there 


lodged; it is neceſſary to confider, be- 


ſore the operation, in which ſide of the 
_ thorax the matter is contained, and what 
part of that cavity is molt _ to be 

forated. In order to diſcover the 
Erd, the ſurgeon ſhould learn in which 
ſide the patient has before had any pain 
or inflammation; in what part he per- 
ceives the weight and fluctuation of mat- 
ter; on which ſide he can he eaſier than 
on the other : for that is uſually the 
ſide affected; the on not being able 


to he on the found fide, becauſe of the 


weight or preſſure of the matter on the 
mediaſtinum; and, laſtly, he may gene- 
rally perceive fome tumour, or inflam- 


matory heat on the ſide affected. Hav- 


ing difcovered which fide of the thorax 
is to be perforated, the operation may 
then be ſafely performed between the 
ſecond and third of the fpurious ribs on 
the leſt fide, or between the third and 


below upwards, fo as to be about five or 
{ix fingers-breadth from the ſpine of the 
back, and as much below the angle of 
the ſcapula. The ſurgeon having mark- 
ed the deſcribed place with ink, and 
taben up the integuments between his 

3 | | 
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patiant does not in cutting iſſues, he 


ration the 


PARACYNANCHE, or PARASYNAN- 


TO 
zu aſſiſtant, as 
ing makes an incifion 
about two inches ſongs according to the 
courſe of the mths; then cautioufly di- 
vides the intercoftal muſcles” and pleura 
by a tranſverſe inciſion with the ſcalpel ; 
and having introduced the cannula, the 
contained humours of the thorax are 
thereby 3 Puring the ope- 
atient ſhould be retained in 
an inclined poſture, by which means the 
ribs will be elevated more from each 


own fingers and thoſe 


other, and a 1 made for the 
u 


inciſion; and a ent opening bein 

made in the thorax, the fi . + Fo - 
be introduced, in order to, feparate the 
ow from its _ adheſions to the pleura, 
and td make way for the peccant hu- 
mourg, Aſter theſe are diſtharged, the 
orifice of the wound is to he np d with 
a piece of ſoft linnen-rag rolled u by 

which it may be kept open for future 
diſcharges 3 dt over the orifice of the 


| | wound is to be applied ſoft fint, faſtened 
perforation : freſh wounds are made, | 


rather than to keep open the firſt, becauſe 
wounds kept open in hydropical ſub- 


with thread, and over that a plaſter, 
compreſs and bandage. The Sefſing 
may afterwards be made once or twice 
a day, urns and vane out the 
matter by injefting a decoction of vul- 
nerary herbs. e& injections ſhould 
be continued till they are obſerved to re- 
turn clean, and unmixed with bloody or 
purulent matter, which is a ſign the parts 
are healed; on which the copvoluted 
2 lint may be withdrawn, 
and the reſt of the cure completed, as 
directed under wounds of the thorax. 
For the method of performing a paracen- 
teſis of the ſcrotum. See HYDROCELE. 


PARACENTRIC moT10N, in aftrono- 


my, denotes fo much as a - revolving 
planet appreaches nearer to, or recedes 
from, the ſun, or center of attraKion. 


Thus SB-<=SA =bB (plate CXOIII. 


fig. 4.) is the-paracentric motion of the 
planet A. e 


PARACENTRIC- ſolicitation of gravity, is 


much the ſame with the centripetal force; 
and, in aſtronomy, is expreſſe by the line 
AL (ibid.) drawn from the point A pa- 
rallel to the ray 8 B, infinitely near S B, 
till it interſect the tangent BWL. 


PARACLET, the COMPORTER, a name 
fourth on the right ſide, counting from 


given to the Holy Ghoſt. See the article 
TRINITY. | 


CHE, See PARASYNAN CRE. 


PARADE, che placing any thing to pub- 


lic view, with all its advantages and 
ornaments. 4 . 


PARADE, | 


A - 


i 
2 
4 


(4 45% 


'2P AR 

' PaRaDE, in War, is a place where the troops 

meet to go upon guard, or any other ſervice, 

In a gariſon where there are two, three, 

or more regiments, each have their pa- 

rale een where. they. are to meet 

u occaſions, eſpectally upon any 

alarm. And in a camp, all parties, 

convoys, and detachments have a parad- 

. ing place appointed them at the head of 

ſome regiment. | 

PARADE, in fencing, is the action of parry- 
ing or turning off any thruſt. 
article PARRYING, 80 

PARADIGM, an example or inſtance of 

ſomething ſaid ar/dane, 


PARADISE, a term principally uſed for 


1 15 garden of Eden, in which Adam and 


Lye were placed immediately upon their 
creation. „ 
As to this terreſtrial paradiſe, there have 


been many enquiries about its ſituation. 
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radiſe, about the fize of a black-bird; 


= the rump, and are only the tems of fea- 
2. The ſuppoſed king of the gn 


and the legs ſtronger in proportion! it 


See the 


* 


P 


It has been placed in the third heaven, 


in the orb of the moon, in the moon it- 
ALelf, in the middle region of the air, 
above the earth, under the earth, in the 


under the arctic pole. The learned 
Huetius places it upon the river that is 


produced by the conjunction of the Tigris 


and Euphrates, now called the river of 
- the Arabs, between this * and 
the diviſion made by the fame river be- 


fore it falls into the Perſian ſea. Other 


eographers have placed it in Armenia, 


ween the ſources: of the Tigris, the 


Euphrates, the Araxis, and the Phaſis, 
Which they ſuppoſe to he the four rivers 
The celeſtial. paradiſe is that place of 
Pure and refined delight, in which the 
_ fouls of the bleſſed enjoy everlaſting hap- 
ineſs. 
In the New Teſtament : our Saviour tells 
the penitent thief on the croſs, This 


a< 1 


and St. Paul ſpeaking of himſelf in the 
third perſon, ſays, I knew a man who 
was caught up into paradiſe, and heard 
unſpeakable words, which it is not law- 
ful for a man to utter.” 
Mahomet has promiſed his followers a 
pParadiſe of mere ſenſual delights, _ 
Bird of PaRaDist, paradiſæa, in ornitho- 


place poſſeſſed by. the Cafpian ſea, and 


PAR AA, &$CULAPIUS's SERPENT, in 


PARAGE, in law, an equality of blood 


partition of an inheritance between co- 


-- 


PARAGOGE, in grammar, a figure where- 


In this ſenſe it is frequently uſed 


4 0 


Jay ſhalt thou he with me in paradiſe 5 
PARAGOYA, one of the Philippine 


PARAGRAP H, in general, datiates a ſec- 


 PARAGUA, or La TAN a. province 


between 12? and 37“ ſouth lat. and be · 


logy, a genus of birds of the order of the 
pic, the beak of which is of a cultrato- 
- tlubulated form, and acute 3 the forehead 
is gihbous, and the two middle feathers 


are extremely long, and very firm. 
Ot this genus there are A great 
4 6 a 1253 77 10 1 a, 8. 4 


£ 


many ele- 8 


73 with two extraordinary long tail- 
feathers : it is nearly of the ſize of the 


ARADOX, in philoſophy, à propoſition 


ſhoul 


The paraguay-tea, ' ſo much valued in 


1 


gant ſpecies. x, The greater bird of pa · 3 1 


in which, what may be called the two 
middle feathers of the tail, ſpring from 


thers without the weh. g 
. ter 

birds of paradiſe; being about the ſize 
of a chathnch, only that the bill is longer, 


has a very ſhort tail, from the middle of 
which ſpring two rigid ſtems of feathers, 
which at the points are beſet with a web 
on ene ſide, and curled - | 

3. Theqyedazgd creſted bird of para- 


ſecond ſpecies. 


ſeemingly abſurd, as being contrary to 
{ome received opinion; but yet true in 
fat. - | | 8 
No ſcience abounds more with paradoxes - 
than n thus, that a right line 

continually approach to the hyper- 
bola, and yet never reach it, is a true 
paradox; and in the ſame manner, a 
ſpiral may continually approach to a 
point, and yet not reach it, in any num- 
ber of revolutions, however great. 


zoology, a ſpecies of coluber, with the 
ſcuta of the abdamen one hundred and 
ninety, and the ſquamæ of the tail forty- 
two. See the article CoLus BEA. 


or dignity, but eſpecially of land, in the 
heirs. - See the article HEIR. 
by a letter or ſyllable is added to the end 
of a word; as med, for me; dicter, for 
ara, &c. N 33 
PaREGOR ICS. See 
the artiele PAREGQRICS, 
iſlands, a little north of Bagneo, 


tion or diviſion. of a chapter and in re- 
ferences is marked thus . 


of ſouth America, ect to Spain, lies 


tween go? and 55“ welt long. 


Peru, Chili, and other parts of ſouth 
America, is the produce of a ſhrub, the 
genus of whieh is not known : its leaves 
are ſaid te be like thaſe of ſena, and in- 

13 8 1 ie fuſed 


—WB i ee 
> * ir 
SY 
- 


PAR 
- fuſed in hot water, yield a tea not un- 
like that obtained from the oriental kind. 
See the article TEA. 

PARAIBA,.the molt northern province 
of Braſil, ſituated on the ſouth ſide of the 
mouth of the river A mazon. 

PAR ALEPSIS, aa sis, in rhetoric, the 
pretence of paſſing over a thing, and yet 
mentioning it by the bye. 
PARALIPOMENA, mTapanmouea, in 
matters of literature, denotes a ſopple- 
ment of things omitted in a preceding 
work. > 

The two books of Chronicles, in the 


paralipomena, as being a kind of ſupple- 
ment to thoſe of King*. See the articles 
CHRONICLES and KINGS. 


dies. See the article PARALLAX. 
The parallactic angle of a ſtar, Cc. is 
the e ence of the angles CE A, (plate 


its true and apparent diſtance from the 
zenith is ſeen; or, which is the ſame 
thing, it is the angle TSE. 

The fines of the parallactic angles ALT, 
AST (ibid. n* 2.) at the ſame or equal 
diſtances, Z 8, from the zenith, are in the 
reciprocal ratio of the diſtances T L, and 
- TS, from the center of the earth. 
PARALLACTIC MACHINE, that repreſented 


which is to find, at any hour of the day, a 
is given. Its conſtruction is thus: upon 


wood K 8, OR, placed obliquely ; theſe 
fupport a kind of trapezium S x 2G, 
formed likewile of wood: in the middle 
ef. this trapezium is a cylindrical wooden 
axis, which at one end reſts upon the 
ſide 1 2, and at the other end upon the 
fide SG ; both which are perforated for 
this purpoſe. The lower end of this axis 
coincides with the center .of a circle de- 
lineated upon the piece 1 2, as repre- 
ſented ibid. no 2. this circle is furniſhed 


end of the axis is placed between two 
concave ſemi-circles N, Q which may 
to allow the end of the axis only ſuffi- 
axis ſuſtains the piece of wood XZ, hol- 


jowed. o as to receive the teleſcope LL, 
and with a channel cut in it ſo as to move 
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canon of the ſcripture, are often termed 


PARALLAC TIC, in general, ſomething 
relating to the parallax of heavenly bo- 


-, EXCIIL, fig. 5.n*1.) BTA, under which 


in plate CXCIIL. fig. 6. n*1. the ufe of 
tar whole declination and right aſcenſion 


the frame A BDC ſtand two pieces of 


with an index, that moves round it, in 
proportion as the axis turns. The upper 
be ſcrewed together in fuch a manner, as 


cient room to move: one of theſe ſemi- 
circles is graduated 3 and this end of the 


PAR | 
upon the axis; the degrees of whiel 
movement are marked by an index, thax 
turns round the ſemi- circle NQ. This 
axis has, by this means, two motions, 
one from right to left about the point 3, 
and the other up and down about the 
point 4; the former being from eaſt to 
welt, when the machine is properly 
placed, and the other from ſouth to 
north. „ | : 
In order to adjuſt the machine, the angle 


. formed by the axis and the vertical SV, 


muſt be equa! to the elevation of the pole 
at the place where the obſervation is 
made: then the machine is to be placed 
in the fituation E F, ſo that the axis G g 
may coincide with the meridian of the 
place. Then the teleſcope is moved up 
and down, till the index 4 mark upon 
the ſemi-circle 506 the degree of the 
declination of the ſtar z which onght to 
be from o toward 6, when the declina- 
tion is ſouthern ; and from o towards 5, 
when the declination is northern, Then, 
by means of the right aſcenfton, find when 
tie ſtar will be on the meridian : and 
converting the time between noon and 
the hour given into degrees, this will 
give the aſcenfionat difference; which 
muſt be marked by turning the axis of 
the machine, til} the index 3 ſtands over 
the degree of right aſcenſion, which ſhould 
be from o towards z, when the ſtar is not 
arrived at the meridian ; and from © to- 
wards 1, when it hath paſſed the meri- 
dian. In this fitnation of the machine, 
the center of the teleſcope will he directed 
towards the ſtar ſought, which may be 
thus ſeen even in the day-time. 
PARALLAX, mTapzazFi,, in aſtronomy, 
denotes a change of the apparent place 
of any heavenly body, cauſed by being 
ſeen from different points of view; or it 
is the difference between the true and ap- 
parent diſtance of any heavenly body 
from the zenith. = | 
Thus let AB (plate CXCIIL. fig. 7.) 
be a quadrant of à great cirele on the 
earth's ſurface, A the place of the ſpec- 
tator, and the -point V in the heavens 
the vertex and zenith. Let VNHrepre- 
ſent the ſtarry firmament, AD the ſen- 
ſible horizon, in which ſuppoſe the ſtar 
C to be ſeen; whoſe diftance from the 
center of the earth is TC. If this ſtar 


were - obſerved from the center F, it 
would appear in the firmament in E, 
and elevated above the horizon by the 
arch DE + this point E is called the true 
place of the phanomenon or ſtar, But 

an 


00 


116 


fil 


1 
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an obſerver viewing it from the ſurface 


of the earth at A, will fee it at D, which 


is called its viſible or apparent place; 
and the arch D E, the diſtance between 
the true and viſible place, is what aſtro- 


nomers call the parallax of the ſtar, or 


other phænomenon. 


If the ſtar riſe higher above the horizon 


to M, its true place viſible from the cen- 
ter is P, and its apparent place N; 


whence its parallax will be the arch PN, 


which is leſs than the arch DE. The 


horizontal parallax, therefore, is the 


reateſt; and the higher a ſtar riſes, the 
fel is its parallax ; and if it ſhould come 


to the vertex or zenith, it would have no 
parallax at all: for when it is in Q, it 


is ſeen both from T and A. in the lame 
line T AV, and there is no difference 


between its true and apparent or viſible 


place. 


Again, the farther a ſtar is diſ- 


tant from the earth, ſo much the leſs 


is its parallax: thus the parallax of the 


ctar F is only G D, which is leis than 


D E the parallax of C. Hence it is plain, 
that the parallax is the difference of the 


diſtances of a ſtar from the zenith wien 


| ſeen from the center and from the ſur- 


face of the earth: for the true diſtance 


of the ſtar M from the zenith is the arch 


- - 


VP, and its apparent diſtance V N, the 
difference between which PN is the pa- 
rallax. 

Theſe diſtances are meaſured by the an- 
gles VT M, and VAM, but VAM 
VTM=TMA. For the external an- 


le VAM = L ATM LAM T, the 


gular at A, having the ſemi - diameter of 


two inward and oppoſite angles; ſo that 
AM T meaſures the parallax, and upon 
that account is itſelf frequently called the 
parallax : and this is always the angle 
under which the ſemi-diameter of the 
earth, A T, appears to an eye placed in 
the ſtar; and therefore where this ſemi- 
diameter is ſeen directly, there the pa- 
rallax is greateſt, viz. in the horizon. 
When the ſtar riſes higher, the ſine of 
the parallax is always to the ſine of tlie 


ſtar's diſtance from the zenith, as the 


ſemĩi- diameter of the earth to the diſtance 
of the ſtar from the earth's center: hence 


if the parallax of a ſtar be known at any 


one diſtance from the zenith, we can find 
its parallax at any other diſtance. 

If we have the diſtance of a ſtar from 
the earth, we can eafily find its parallax : 
for on the triangle TAC (ibid.) rectan- 


the earth, and TC the diſtance of the 


| Kar, the angle ACT, which is the ho- 
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rizontal parallax, is found by trĩgono· 
metry; and, on the other hand, if we 


have this parallax, we can find the diſs 


tance of the ſtar; ſince in the ſame tri- 


angle, having AT, and the LACT, 
the diſtance T C may be eaſily found. 


Aſtronomers, therefore, have invented 
ſeveral methods for finding the parallaxes 


of ſtars, in order thereby to diſcover 


their diſtances from the earth. How- 
ever, the fixed ftars are fo remote as to 
have no {ſenſible parallax ; and even the 
ſun, and all the primary planets, except 


mars and venus when in perigee, are at 


ſo great diſtances from the earth, that 
their parallax is too ſmall to be obſerved. 
In the moon, indeed, the parallax is 
found to be very confiderable, which in 
the horizon amounts to a degree or more, 
and may be found thus: in an eclipſe of 
the moon, obſerve when both its horns 
are in the ſame vertical circle, and at 


a 


that inſtant take the altitudes of both © 


horns : the difference of theſe two alti- 
tudes being halved and added to the leaſt, 
or ſubtracted from the greateſt, gives 


nearly the viſible or apparent altitude of 


the moon's center ; and the true altitude 
is nearly equal to the altitude of the cen- 
ter of the ſhadow at that time. Now we 


- know the altitude of the ſhadow, becauſe 


we know the place of the ſun in the eclip- 
tic, and its depreſhon under the horizon, 


which is equal to the altitude of the op- 


polite point of the ecliptic in which is the 
center of the ſhadow. And therefore 
having both the true altitude of the moon 


and the apparent altitude, the difference 


of theſe is the parallax required. But 
as the parallax of the moon increaſes as 
ſhe approaches towards the earth, or the 
perigæum of her orbit; therefore aſtro- 
nomers have made tables, which ſhew 


of its anomaly, 

The parallax always diminiſhes the al- 
titude of a phænomenon, or makes it ap- 
pear lower than it would do, if viewed 
from the center of the earth; and this 
change of the altitude may, according to 
the different ſituation of the ecliptic and 


the horizontal parailax for every degree | 


equator in reipect of the horizon of the 


ſpectator, cauſe a change of the latitude, 
longitude, declination and right aſcen- 
ſion of any phænomenon, which is called 
their parallax. The parallax, therefore, 
increaſes the right and oblique aſcenſion 3 
diminiſhes the deſcenſion ; diminiſhes the 
northern declination and latitude in the 
eaſtern part, and increaſes them in tae 

13 8 2 weſtern; 


weſtern; but increaſes the ſouthern both 
in the eaſtern and weſtern part; dimi- 
+ niſhes the longitude in the weſtern part, 
and increaſes it in the eaſtern, Hence it 


ſite effects to refraction. See the article 
REFRACTION. I 
Annual PARALLAX, the change of the ap- 
parent place of a heavenly body, which 
is cauſed by being viewed irom the earth 
in different parts of its orbit round the 
ſun. See the article EARTH. 
The annual parallax of all the planets is 
found very conſiderable, but that of the 
fixed ſtars is impereeptible. See STAR. 
PARALLAX, in levelling, denotes the angle 
contained between the line of the true 
level, and that of the apparent level. 
PARALLEL, in geometry, an appellation 
given to lines, ſurfaces, and bodies every 
where equidiſtant from each other; and 
which, though infinitely produced, would 
never meet: thus the line OP (plate 
_ CXCIV. fig. 1.) is parallel to QR. 
eometricians demonſtrate, that if two 
parallels, OP and QR (ibid.) be cut by 
a tranſverſe line 8 T in A aud B; 1. The 
alternate angles x and ꝙ are equal. 2. 
The external angle « is equal to the in- 
ternal oppolite one y. And, 3. The two 


equal to two right angles. | 
It is ſhewn on the principles of optirs, 
that if the eye be placed between two 
parallel lines, they will appear to con- 
verge towards a point oppoſite to the eye. 
And if they run to ſuch a length, as that 
the diſtance between them be but as a 
point thereto, they will there appear to 
coincide. 


Parallel lines are deſcribed by letting fall 


through the extremes. 
PARALLEL PLANES, are ſuch planes as 
have all the perpendiculars drawn betwixt 
them equal to each other. 
ARALLEL RAYS, in optics, are thoſe 
which keep at an equal diftance from the 
vitible object to the eye, which is fup- 
poſed to be infinitely remote from the 
Object. | | 
PARALLEL RULER, or PARALLELISM, an 
inſtrument conſiſting of two wooden, 
braſs, Cc. rulers AB, CD (ibid. fig. 4.) 
query broad every where; and ſo join- 
together by the croſs blades EF and 
GH, as 10 open to different intervals, 


accede and recede, and yet ſtill retain 
Ny heir paralleliſm, | | 


internal oppoſite ones x and 3, are allo . 


equal perpendiculars, and drawing lines 
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/ 


appears, that the parallax has juſt oppo- 5 


ö 
The uſe. of this inſtrument is obvioth 3 
for one of the rulers being applied to RS, 
and the other withdrawn to a given point 
V, a right line AB, drawn by its edge 
through V, is a parallel to RS. 


PARALEBLS, br PAKALLEL CIRCLES, in 


geography, called alſo parallels, or cir- 
cles of latitude, are leſſer circles of the 
ſphere conceived te be drawn from weſt 
to eaſt, through all the points of the me- 
ridian, commencing from the equator to 
which they are parallel, and terminating 
with the poles. 1 


They are called parallels of latitude, be- 


cauſe all places lying under the ſame pa- 
rallel, have the iame latitude. | 


PARALLELS of [atitudey in aſtronomy, are 


lefſer circles of the ſphere parallel to the 


_ ecliptic, imagined to paſs through every 


degree and minute of the colures. 

They are repreſented on the globe by the 
diviſions on the quadrant of altitude, in 
its motion round the globe, when ſcrew- 


ed over the pole of the ecliptic. See the 
article GLOBE. | 


PARALLELS of altitude,of ALMUCANTARS, 


are circles parallel to the horizon, ima- 
gined to paſs through every degree and 
minute of the meridian between the hori- 
zon and zenith, having their poles in 
the zenith. . 


| They ars repreſented on the globe by 
altitude, 


the diviſions on the quadrant o 


in its motion about the body of the globe, 


P 


when ſcrewed to the zenith. 


ARALLELS of declinotion, in aſtronomy, 


are the ſame with parallels of latitude in 


geography. 
PARALLEL SPHERE, that ſituation of the 


ſphere, wherein the equator coincides 
with the' horizon, and the poles with the 
zenith and nadir. See SPHERE. 

In this ſphere all the parallels of the 
equator hecome parallels of the horizon, 
conſequently, no ſtars ever riſe or ſet, 


but all turn round in circles parallel to 


the horizon; and the ſun, when in the 
equinoctial, wheels round the horizon 


the whole day. After his riſing to the 
elevated pole, he never ſets for ſix months; 
and after bis entering again on the other 


ſide of the line, never riſes for fix months 
longer. ; | : 


This is the poſition of the ſphere to ſuch 


as live under the poles, and to whom the 
fun is never above 230 30 high. 
PARALLEL SAILIN e, in navigation, is the 


failing under a parallel of latitude. See 
the article NAVIGATION. 
| | PARAL- 
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PARALLELEPIPED, or PatArLELo- 


PIPED, in geometry, a r 
prehended ber fe aralſelograms, the 


oppoſite ones wheteot are fimilar, paral - 


Se. whoſe baſes and 


lel, and 
fi g. 
All 


equal, as in plate CXCIV. 


SE" 3 ; 
parallelepipeds, priſms, cylinders, 
ights are equal, 
are them ſelves equal. © © SEM 
A diagonal plane divides a parallelepiped 
into two equal priſms ; fo that a trian- 
gular priſm is half a parallelepiped upon 
on fame _ e of — _ _—_ 5 
All parallelepipeds, s, eylindets, 
De. . 1 Lhtis r ounded of their 
baſes and altitudes : wherefore, if their 
baſes be equal, they are in proportion to 


| their altitudes ; and converſely. 


All parallelepipeds, cylinders, cones, &c. 
are EA treble tie 205 of their homolo- 
gous ſides, and àlſo of their altitudes. 
Equal parallelepipeds, priſms, cones, cy- 
linders, &c. reciprocate their baſes and 
altitudes, | 15 
To nieaſure the ſurſace and ſolidity of a 
allelepiped. - | t 


nd the areas of the parallelogram, 


ILMK, LMON, and o MK P (ibid.) 


add theſe into one ſum, and multiply 


PARALLE 


that ſum by 2, the factum will be the 
ſurface of the parallelepiped. ' | 


the altithkde MO, the produ& will 
be the ſolidify. = | 
B54, the fituation or qua- 

any thing is denominated 
ee the article PARALLEL, 


PakALLELISM of the earth's axis, in aftro- 


nomy, that ſituation of the earth's axis, 


jn its progreſs through its orbit, where- 


by it is {till directed towards the pole- 
ſtar ; ſo that if a line be drawn parallel 
to its axis, while in any one poſition, the 
axis, in all other poſitions, will be al- 
ways parallel to the ſame line. 

'This paralleliſm is the refult of the 


earth's double motion, v7z. round the 


5 


ſun, and round its own axis; or its an- 


nual and diurnal motion; and to it we 


owe the vicifiitudes of ſeaſons, and the 
inequality of day and night. See the ar- 


ticle EARTH. 


ular folid com- 


If then the haſe 1 L MK be multiplied 


* 


In 


intervals of any two 1 corte 
ſpondent trees may be feen under equal 
Vifual rays. n 5 


1 
\ 
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On this prineiple, ſome have thewh that 


the two rows of trees muſt be two 6 


ſite ſemi-hyperbolas ; but Mr. Vattg- 


non, in Mem. de YAcad. ann. 1717, 


renders the problem much more general, 


the 
he 
point, either juſt at the beginning of the . 
ranges, beyond of on this fide, | 
He lu 


line, and ſeeks what line the other muſt 
de, which he calls the curve of the range : 


— 


rallel to infinity; and if the of 


three rows of trees, the ſtraight one in 
the middle, and all three paraltel. 


have the ſame center, its vertex in the 
be of all the different kinds poſſible, yet 
all have the ſame effect. „ 
If it be required to have the trees appear 
being 


that if the decreaſe be in a certain ra- 
175 the other line muſt be a parallel 


PARALLELOGRAM, in gtometry, 4 


each other. It is generated by the equa- 


ARALLEL184 of the rows of trees. Theſe 


are never ſeen parallel, but always in- 


clining to each other towards the farther 


effect of the 


extreme. Hence mathematicians have 
taken occafion to enquire in what lines 
the trees muſt be diſpoſed to correct this 


cows ſtill appear parallel, The two 


Properties of the PARALLELOGRAM. In 
ram of what kind ſoever, 


perſpective, and make the 


and requires not only that the viſual an- 
gles be * but to have them © increaſe 
or decreaſe in any given ratio, provided 
greateſt do not exceed à right angle. 

eye he requites to be placed in any 


ppoſes the firſt row to be a right 


this he finds muſt be an hyperbola to have 
the viſual angles equal. The ftraight 
and hyperbolical rows will. be Teen E 

ite 


ſemi-hyperbola be added, we ſhall have 


It is ſufficient that this ſecond hyperbola 


ſame right line, and the ſame confugute 
axis, Thus the two 1 4 


under decreaſing angles, the ſtraight row 
laid down as before, he ſhews, 


ſtraight line. But he goes yet farther, 
and ſuppoſing the firſt row any cutve 
whatever, he ſeeks for another that ſhall 
make the rows have any effect deſired, 


quadrilateral right-lined figure, whoſe 
oppolite ſides are parallel and equal te 


ble motion of a right line always paral- 


tel to itſelf. When it has all its four 


angles right, and only its oppoſite ſides 
gut, it is called a rellunge or oblong. 
hen the angles are all fight, and the 


5 


tos muſt be ſuch, 6 alias ads; 


— - 


ths Sal eto 6 2 
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ſides equal, it is called a ſquare... If 1 | 


all the fides art 


zenge : and if the fides..atid angles be 


unequal it is called a thomboides. 


every parallelo 
* NIC b (plate CX CTV. fg. 2.) adi. 


agonal D A divides it into two equal 


parts; the angles diagonally 
| | C 


qual, and the ängles 
unequal, it is called à fhombus of o- 
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'B, C, and A, D, are equal; the oppo- 


ue angles of the ſame fide C, D, and 
A, B, Sc. are together equal to two 
right angles; and each two ſides, toge- 


ther, greater than the diagonal. 
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Sar 
of the ſides AB and AC; multiply A 


. ſuppoſed = 345 into AB, = x23, the 
produce will be the area of the parallelo- 
Sram, namely, 1138 5. Hence, 1. Rect- 


Two parallelograms AB CD, and KC - 


DF, on the ſame or equal baſe CD, and 


of the ſame height AC, or between the 


i 


. fame parallels AF, CD, are equal: 


and hence two triangles CDA, and 


CD F, on the ſame bale and of the ſame 
height, are alſo equal. Hence, alſo, 


titude. 


ram AC P B upon the ſame or an equal 
aſe CD, and of the ſame altitude, or 
between the ſame parallels. Hence, alſo, 
a triangle is equal to a parallelogram, 
having the ſame baſe, and half the alti- 
tude, or half the baſe, and the ſame al- 


Parallelograms, therefore, are in a given 
ratio compounded of their baſes and al- 
titudes. If then the altitudes be equal, 
they are as the baſes, and converſely. 

In ſimilar parallelograms and triangles, 


the altitudes are proportional to the ho- 


mologous ſides, and the baſes are cut 


proportionably thereby. Hence ſimilar 


parallelograms and triangles are in a du- 


plicate ratio of their homologous ſides ; 


as alſo of their altitudes, and the ſeg- 
ments of their baſes; they are, therefore, 


as the ſquares of the ſides, altitudes, and 


homologous ſegments of the baſes. _ 
In every parallelogram, the ſum of the 


ſquares of the two diagonals is equal to 


the ſides. 


the ſum of the ſquares of the four ſides. 
For if the parallelogram be rectangular, 


it follows, that the two diagonals are 


equal; and, conſequently, the iquare of 
a diagonal, or, which comes to the ſame 


thing, the ſquare of the hypothenuſe of 


a right angle, is equal to the ſquares of 


If the parallelogram be not rectangular, 


and of conſequence the twe diagonals be 


not equal, which is the moſt general caſe, 
the propoſition becomes of vaſt extent; 


for inſtance, in the whole theory of com- 


pound motions, Cc. , There are three 


by trigonometry, which requires 


twenty-one operations; the ſecond, geo - 


metrical and analytical, which requires 
fifteen. M. de Lagny gives the third 
method in the Mem. de F Acad. which 
only requires ſeven, 


To — the area of the rectangled PAR Al. 


ELOGRAM ABCD ; find the length 


angles are in à ratio compounded of 
their ſides AC and AB. 2. If, there - 
fore, three lines be continually propor- 


tional, the ſquare of the middle one is 
equal to the rectangle of the two ex- 
tremes: and, if four lines be propor- 


every angle CFD. is half a parallelo- 


tional, the rectangle under the two ex- 
tremes is equal to that under the two 
middle terms. tend i 
Other parallelograms, not rectangular, 


have their areas found by reſolving them, 
by diagonals, into two triangles, and 
adding the areas of the ſeparate triangles. 


into one ſum. 


 PARALLELOGRAM, or PARALLELISM, a 


machine for the ready reduction of de- 
ſigns; it is the ſame with the pentagraph. 
See the article PENTAGRAPH. 


PARALLELOPIPED. - See the article 


PARALLELEPIPED. 


PARALOGISM, in logic, a falſe reafon- 


ing, or a fault committed in demon- 
ſtration, when a conſequence is drawn 


from principles that are falſe; or, though 


true, are not proved; or when a propo- 


ſition is paſſed over that ſhould have been 


proved by the way. in 
A paralogiſm differs from a, ſophiſm in 


this, that the ſophiſm is committed out of 


light and application. 


P 


deſign and ſubtlety, and the paralogiſm 
out of miſtake and ſor want of ſufficient 
See SOFHISM 

and DEMONSTRATION, = 


ARALYSIS, the Pals v. See PaLsY. 
_ PARALYTIC, a perſon afflicted with the 
' pally. See the article PALs x. 
PARAME 


SE, in the antient muſic, the 
note above the meſe, in the greek ſcale; 
correſponding to a- la- mire, of Guido's 
ſcale. See the article DIAGRAM; 


PARAMETER, in conic ſections, a con- 


| wah of demonſtrating this problem; the 
Ge 


ſtant line, otherwiſe called latus rectum. 
See the articles ELLIPSIS, HYPERBOLa, 
and PaRABOLA. . | 

The parameter is ſaid to be conſtant, be- 
cauſe in the parabola, the rectangle under 
it and any abſciſs is always equal to the 
ſquare of the correſponding ſemi-ordinate; 
and in the ellipſis and hyperbola, it is a 
third proportional to the conjugate and 
tranſverſe axis. a 


PARAMOUNT, in law, fignifies the ſu- 


reme lord of the fee. See FEE. 
he lords of theſe honours or manors 
that have other manors under them are 
5 | | ſtiled 
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© tited lords paramount; and the king, 


by our law is the chief lord of all the 


lands in England. See ManoR. 


P 


RANETE, in antient mufic, a chord 
or note of the greck-ſcale. See the ar- 
ticle DIAGRAM. | 


* 


PARANA, à province of Paragua, ſub- 
%% d ET? 
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 PARANYMPH, paranymphus, among the 


antients, the perſon who waited on the 


bridegroom, and directed the nuptial ſo- 
lemnities; called alſo pronubus, and au- 


ſpex, becauſe the ceremonies began by 


taking auſpicia. As the paranymp 
officiated only on the part of the bride- 


In this caſe, it is uſual for the glans to 


groom, a woman, called pronuba, offi- 


ciated on the part of the bride. 

ARAPET, in fortication, an elevation 
of earth defigned for covering the ſoldiers 
from the enemies cannon or ſmall ſhot. 


The thickneſs of the parapet is from 


eighteen to twenty feet; its height is ſix 
feet on the inſide, and four or five on the 
outſide. Itis raiſed on the rampart, and has 
a ſlope above called the ſuperior talus, and 
ſometimes the glacis of the parapet. The 
exterior talus of the parapet is the ſlope 
facing the country : there is a banquette 
or two for the foldiers, who defend the 


* 


other female neceſſaries, which are ad- 


judged to a wife in prejudice of the 
creditors, when” ſhe renounces the ſuc- 
ceſſion of her huſband. 


ARAPHIMOSIS, in medicine, a diſ- 


order of the penis, wherein the prepuce 
is ſhrunk, and withdrawn behind the 
glaris, ſo as not to be capable of being 
brought to cover the ſame; which ge- 
nerally happens in venereal diforders. 
See the article PREPUCE, &c. 


be not only much tumified, - inflamed, 
and painful from the ftrifture, but the 
free circulation of the blood being 


thereby obſtructed, will ſhortly bring on 


a mortification. Thoſe are moſt- ſubject 
to' a paraphimoſis, who have naturally a 


: ſhort prepuce, and are too intenſe in their 


parapet to mount upon, that they may 
the better diſcover the country, foſſe, and 


counterſcarpe, and fire as they find occa- 
ſion. 
Bax qu rT E, Cc. | | 

Parapet of the covert way, or corridor, 


is what covers that way from the fight 


See the articles GLAC1s, TALus, 


of the enemy, which renders it the moſt - 


dangerous place for the beſiegers, be- 
cauſe of the neighbourhood of the faces, 
flanks, and curtins of the place. 


'PARAPET is alſo a little wall raiſed breaſt 


high on the banks of bridges, keys, or 
high buildings, to ſerve as a ſtay, and 


prevent people's falling over. 
PARAPHERNALIA, or PARAPHERNA, - 


in the civil law, thoſe goods which a 


wife brings her hutband beſides her + 


dower, and which are ſtill to remain at 
her diſpoſal excluſive of her huſband, un- 
leſs there are ſome proviſion made to 
the contrary in the marriage contract. 


Some of our engliſh civilians define the 


paraphernalia to be ſuch goods as a wife 
challengeth over and above her dower 
or jointure, after her huſband's death; as 


furniture for her chamber, wearing ap- 
|  parel, and jewels, which are not to 


put into the inventory of her huſband's 
goods: and a french civilian calls para- 
phernalia the moyeables, linnen, and 


embraces with women, who have very 
ſtrait paſſages, particularly virgins. Boys 


are ſometimes afflicted with this diſorder, _ 


when they laſciviouſly draw back their 
prepuce, being extremely narrow, and 
afterwards cauſing an erection, it cannot 
be returned over the glans. But the pa- 
raphimoſis oftener ariſes from unclean 
embraces, for the prepuce being inflamed 
and tumified by the infectious matter 


imbibed by it, generally produces this 


diſorder, when it is alſo naturally ſhort. 
See the article GONORRHOEA, @&c. 

The cure of a paraphimoſis, according to 
Heifter, conſiſts chiefly in returning the 
contracted prepuce over the naked glans; 


but as a violent inflammation is uſually 


the chief cauſe of its being ſo difficult 
to return the prepuce in the paraphi- 


moſis, it may be firſt proper to make 


uſe of diſcutient and emollient fomen- 
tations or cataplaſms, with camphorated 


ſpirit of wine before the prepuce is at- 
tempted to be drawn over the 


| glans, 
which being effected, all the other bad 
fymptoms will vaniſh of courſe. How- 


ever, ſome ſurgeons prefer the uſe of cold 


water, becauſe the former remedies often 
augment the influx of the blood to the 
parts, and ſo increaſe the tumor. But 
when the penis, ſcrotum, and lower part 
of the abdomen, are immerged in cold 


water, with plentiful bleeding, the tu- 


mor generally ſubſides in à ſhort time: 
the penis is then to be held between the 
ſurgeons two foremoſt fingers of each 
hand, and the glans, having been firſt lu- 
bricated with oil or butter, is to be forcibly 
preſſed back with his thumbs, whilſt the 


prepuce is at the ſame time drawn for- 


ward under his fingers, fo as to cover the 
den- 
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_ foflicient only to 


| PAR 
Menudated glans ; but when the inflam- 
mation is not very large, it may be often 
the the parts in warm 
water, when there is little or no viru- 
lency.. On the contrary, when the tume- 


ned penis tends to mortify through the 
violence of the inflammation, or long 
. continuance of the diſorder, it will be 
. moſt adviſable to bleed the patient firſt 
in the arm, and then in the vena dor- 


falis penis, in which laſt it ſhould be 


continued till the tumor ſublides, and 


then the prepuce may be drawn over the 
lang as before: and if a gangrene or 
2 moxti fication in the penis, 


mould actually ſucceed a paraphimoſis, 
it ſhould be treated as before directed, 


under the articles GANGRENE and Mo- 
 FIFICATION, | 

Sometimes the prepuce is ſo much diſ- 

. tended with the ſergus-part of the blood, 


like a bliſter raiſed by fire, 


that it u- | 
or 3 velicatory : in this caſe it may be 
proper to make a few.punures with a 


& or ſcalpel to diſcharge the diſtend- 
ing lymph, and after waſhing the parts 
in warm wine, the prepuce is to he ex- 
tended over the glans as before, But to 


. vent the wounded prepuce from gro- 
ing to the glans, the patient ſhould fre- 

_ quently draw it backwards and forwards, 
and wet his glans over with his urine 
+ when he makes water, which he ſhould 


continue till there is no danger of their 
. . adhering together: but if, by accident 
or neglect, there ſhould be ſuch a cohe- 


fon, of the glays and prepuce, it ought 


to be immediately ſeparated by the lancet 


or a proper Calpe), taking great care not 
ans 


to wound the glans. When all the pre- 


Feeding means prove ineffectual, M. 
Petit's method of 
the diſtended or contraſted prepuce, by 
/ , Wlerting. a ſmall. and . crooked ſcalpel 
with the edge outward, and the back 


proceeding is to incite 


towards the glans, and thus he divides 


tze prepuce by inciſion in three, four, 
ar more places, according as the degree 
of diſtention makes it neceſſary; and 


after waſhing the inciſed parts in warm 
wine, and reducing the prepuce over the 


glans covered with a little ſoft lint, the 


penis is bound up. 


.PARAPHRASE, wapzpperic, an expla- 


nation of ſome text, in clearer and more 
ample terms, whereby is ſupplied what 
the author might have ſaid or thought on 
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. ſhort, and ſuffocating, and 


the paraplegia is a general * 
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8 paraphraſe on the pentateuch, 
C 


PARAPHRENITTS, in medicine, an in- 


flammation of the diaphgram. See In- 
FLAMMATION, and DIAPHGRAM. _ 

A. paraphrenitis, according to Boerhaave, 
ded with a very acute and continual 
fever; an intolerable inflammatory pain 


of the part affected, which is extremely 


augmented by inſpiration, coughing, 
ineezing, repletion of the domich, a 
nauſea, vomiting, compreſſion of the 


ahdomen in going to ſtool, or making 


water. Hence the breathing is thick, 
rformed 


only by the motion of the thorax, There 


is alſo a conſtant delirium, a drawing in 
of the hypochondria inwards and up- 


wards, an involuntary laughter, con- 
vulſions, and madneſs, 3 
This diſeaſe terminates as in a pleuriſy, 
but is attended with more violent ſymp- 
toms, and is much more fatal. the 
part affected ſuppurates, the matter will 
tall into the abdomen, and produce a 
2 aſcites. See ASCITES. . 

he cure muſt be attempted in the ſame 
manner as a 2 See the article 
PLEURISY.. Emollient clyſters are often 
beneficial. | 


PARAPHROSYNE, . a word uſed by 


medical writers ads way 2 delirium, or 
an alienation of 1 in fevers; or from 
whatever cauſe. 


PARAPLEGIA, or PARAPLEXIA, in 


medicine, a ſpecies of paralyſis, or palſ 
uſually ſucceeding an apoplexy. See the 


article PALsY. 


Boerhaave defines it an W of 
all the muſcles below the head, that have 
nerves from the cerehrum and cerebellum ; 


ſometimes all ſenſe, as well as motion, 


are deſtroyed thereby, and ſometimes 
only one of them is Joſt ; hence the 


e Cx» 


ing the whole body, the head 
6 


"I 
PARAPLEXIA, the fame with paraple- 


gia. See the preceeding article. 


PARAPOTAMIA, in the materia medi- 


ca of the antients, a word uſed at firſt as 
an epithet of diſtinction for a kind of 
cnanthe, from which the cenanthine 


. . ointment. of the Greeks was made, but 
_ afterwards uſed {imply as the name of 


that plan 


PARASANG, an antient perſian res 
the ſubject; ſuch are eſteemed Eralmus's 
paraphraſe on the New Teſtament, the 


different at different times, and in dif- 
ſerent places ; being ſometimes thirty, 
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- Tometimes forty, and ſonietimes fifty 
ſtadia, or furlongs. N 
PARASCEVE, the ſixth day of the laſt 
week of Lent, commonly called Godd 
\ Friday. | 75 
PARASELENE, in phyſiology, a mock 
moon, a meteor, or phænomenon, en- 
compaſſing, or adjacent to, the moon, in 
form of a luminous ring; wherein are 
ſometimes obſerved one, ſometimes two, 
apparent images of the moon. 
he paraſelenes are formed after the 
ſame manner as the parhelia, or mock 
.. ſuns. See the article PARHELIUM. 
PARASITE, rwapaci@-, among theGreeks, 
- -was originally a very reputable title; the 
| paraſites being a kind of prieſts, at leaſt 
miniſters, of the gods; in the ſame man- 
ner as the Epulones were at Rome. 
They took care of the ſacred corn, or 
the corn deſtined for the ſervice of the 
, temples, and the gods, ws. ſacrifices, 
feaſts, &c. they had even the intendance 
over ſacrifices, and took care that they 
were duly performed. At Athens, 
there was a kind of college of twelve 
paraſites; each people of Attica furniſh- 
ing one, who was always choſen out of 
the beſt families. Polybius adds, that a 
paraſite was alſo an honourable title 
among the antient Gauls, and was 
given to their poets ; but of late it has 


deen made a term of reproach, and uſed | 


for a flatterer, and mean dependant. 


PARASLTES, orPaRASITIC AL PLANTS, © 


in botany, ſuch plants as are produced 
out of the trunk or branches of other 
plants, from whence they receive their 
nouriſhment, and will not grow upon 

the ground, as the miſleto, &c. 
 PARASOL, a little moveable, in manner 
of a canopy, borne in the hand, to 


ſcreen the head from the ſun, rain, &c. 


more uſually called umbrella. It is made 
of leather, taffety, oil-cloth, &c. mount- 
ed on a ſtick, and, opened or ſhut at 
pleaſure, by means of pieces of whale- 
bone that ſuſtain it. P23 
PARASTATA, in the antient archi- 
/ , tefture, an impoſt, or kind of anta, or 
pilaſter, built for the ſupport of an arch; 
or as ſome will have it, pilaſters, which 
| Rand alone, not adjoining to the wall. 
. Daviler makes a paraſtata the ſame with 
impoſt, but Evelyn the ſame with pilaſter. 
PARASTATEZE, or EPIDIDYMIDES, in 
anatomy, two tuberous varicoſe bodies, 
lying upon, and adhering to, the upper 
part of the teſticles, whereof they pro- 


perly appear to be a part, though dif- 
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, ferent from the reſt in form and c © nl 
A | +2 = 
T be paraſtate are oblong, nearly of a 
cylindric figure, reſembling in ſome 
meaſure the body of a- caterpillar, or 
filkworm, They are connected with the 
teſticle by means of the tunica albu- 
ginea, and alſo with the vas deferens. 
Their origin is in the teſticles, by five or 
fix very ſmall ſeminal veſſels, and their 
termination is in the other extremity of 
the teſticle, where the vas deferens be- 
gins. They are ſurrounded by a robuſt” 
membrane, which is continuous with the 
albuginea of the teſticle ; they are com- 
— of veſſels in the ſame manner as 
the teſticles, which are capable of bein ä 
elegantly filled with injections. All theſe 
veſſels terminate in one duct at laſt, and 
this duct is called the vas deferens : the 
veſſels. they are compoſed of are much 
more conſpicuous than thoſe which form. 
the teſticles; their blood-veſſels being 
the ſume with thoſe of the teſticles, are 
called ſpermatics; their nerves proceed 
from the Tame branches with thole of the 
teſticles ; their uſe is to receive the ſe- 
men from the teſticles, to farther ela- 
borate and perfect it, and finally to con- 
vey it into the vas deferens. See the ar- 
. ticle Vas DEFERENS, Ec. 7 "= 
PARASYNANCHE, in medicine, a kind | 
ok angina, or quinzy, wherein the exte- : 
rior muſcles of the throat are inflamed, 
See the article QUINZY. | ; 
PARATHENAR, in anatomy, the name 
of two. muſcles of the foot; one of 
which, the parathenar major, is a pretty 
long muſcle, forming a part of the outer 
edge of the lole of the ſoot. It is fixed 
backward by a fleſhy body to the outer 
part of the lower Ge of the os calcis, 
wee the ſmall poſterior external tubero--H 
| tity all the way to the anterior tuberok 
ſity: there it joins the metatarſus, and 
at the baſis of the fifth. metatarſal bone 
ſeparates from it again, and forms 4 
tendon which is inſerted in the outhde 
of the firſt phalanx of the little toe, 
near its baſis, and near the inſertion _ f _ 
the other parathenar : this laſt is called a 
the parathenar minor: being a fleſhy 
muſcle fixed along the poſterior half of the 
fifth bone of the metatarſus, and ter» 
minating under the head of that bone in 
a tendon which is inſerted in the lower 
part of the baſis of the firſt phalanx of 
the little toe. OT 
PARATHESIS, in grammar, the ſame 
with appoſition, See APPOSITION. . 
13 1 | | PARATHESIS, —- 


1 # 


PARATHESIS, is alſo the ſame with pa- 
rentheſis. See PARENTHESIS. 

- PARATHESTS, in the greek church, the 
prayer which the biſhop rehearſes over 


they receive bowing their heads under 
his hands. k 09 
PARA'TITLES, paratitla, in juriſpru- 
- =, dence, ſhort notes or ſummaries of the 
titles of the digeſt and code; which 
have been made by ſeveral lawyers, in 
order to compare and examine the con- 
neftion of the ſeveral parts with one 
another. See DIGEST and Cope. 
'PARAVAIL, or PARAVAILE, ſignifies a 
perſon that is tenant to one who holds of 
1 another, or the loweſt tenant of the fee. 
PaRAZONIUM, or Scirio, among me- 
1 daliſts, a ſceptre, rounded at the two 
ends in manner of a truncheon, or com- 


ſhort ſword, repreſented as worn at the 
irdle on ſeveral antient medals, 

tiquarĩes are much divided on the ex- 

plication of the parazonium, on account 


At are very different. 
thrown acroſs the ſhoulders in manner of 
a quiver. 
PARBOILING, in pharmacy, Cc. a 
term applied to fruits, herbs, Ic. which 
are boiled a little while, to draw out the 
firſt juices, in order to be afterwards in- 
19 ſpiſſated or thickened. See BoitiNG. 
=— FPARBUNCLE, in a ſhip, the name of a 
rope almoſt like a pair of ſlings : it is 
ſeized both ends together, and then put 
double about any heavy thing that is to 
de hoiſted in or out of the ſhip ; having 
the hook of the runner hitched into it, 
to hoiſe it up by. 
PARC R, in the heathen mythology, 
goddeſſes, who wete ſuppoſed to pre- 
4 ſide over the accidents and events, and to 
1 f the date or period, of human 
ife. b 
1 The antients reckoned the parcz, who 
N = | were alſo called fates and deſtinies, to be 
= - three in number, becauſe all things have 
0 their beginning, progreſs and end. They 
Va were called Atropos, Clotho, and Lacheſis, 
and are repreſented as ſpinning the thread 
of human life, . in which employment 
Clatho held the diſtaff, Lachels turned 
the wheel, and Atropos cut the thread. 
Their perſons are variouſly deſcribed ; 
ſometimes they are repreſented as old 
women, one holding a diftaff, another a 


Wheel, and a third a pair of ſciſſars. 


that the form and manner of bearing 
It is ſometimes 


the catechumens, ſtretching his hand over 
them to give them benediction, which 


* 


mander's ſtaff; or a kind of poniard or 


colours, with a crown of ſtars u 


W 
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A 
hers paint Clotho in a robe of divers 
pon her 
head, and holding a diſtaff in her hand 3 
Lacheſis in a garment covered with ſtars, 
and holding ſeveral ſpindles ; and Atro- 
pos they clad in black, cutting the thread 
with a large pair of ſciſſars. 


PARCEL-MAKERS, two officers. in the 


exchequer, who make parcels. of the 
eſcheator's accounts, in - which they 
charge them with every thing they have 
levied for the king's uſe, within the time 


of their office, and deliver the ſame to 


one of the auditors of the court, to make 


their accounts therewith. | ; 


PARCHMENT, in commerce, the ſkins 


of ſheep or goats prepared after ſuch. a 
manner as to render it proper for writ- 
ing upon, covering books, &c. : 

'E A manufaQure of parchment is begun 
by the ſkinner, and finiſhed by the parch- 
ment- maker. | = 
The kin. having been ſtripped of its 
wool, and placed in the lime-pit, in the 
manner deſcribed under - i article 
SHAMMY, the ſkinner ftretches it on a 
kind of frame, and pares off the fleſh 


with an iron inſtrument ; this done, it 


is moiſtened with a rag, and powdered | 
chalk being ſpread. over it, the ſkinner 


takes a large pumice-ſtone, flat at 


bottom, and rubs over the ſkin, and thus 


ſcowers off the fleſh ; he then 


der over 

it again with the iron inſtrument, 
moiĩſtens it as before, and rubs it again 
with the pumice-ſtone without any chalk 


underneath : this ſmooths and ſoftens 
the fleſh fide very conſiderably. He then 


drains it again, by paſſing over it the 
iron inſtrument as S ma The fleſh fide 
being thus drained, by. ſcraping off the 


moiſture, he in the ſame manner paſſes 


the iron over the wool or hair-ſide : then 
| ſtretches it tight on a frame, and ſcrapes 


the fleſh-ſide again: this finiſhes its 
draining ; and the more it is drained, 


the whiter it becomes. The ſuinner now 


throws on more chalk, ſweeping it over 
with a piece of lamb-ſkin that has the 
wool on, and this ſmooths it Kill farther. 


It is now left to dry, and when dried, 


taken off the frame by cutting it all 
round. The ſkin thus far prepared by 
the ſkinner, is taken out of his hands 


by the parchment-maker, who firſt, 


whyle it is dry, pares it on a ſummer, 
(which is a calf- ikin retched in a frame) 


with a ſharper inſtrument than that uſed, - 


by the ſkinner, and working with. the 
arm from the top to the bottom of the 


>. 
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fin, takes away about one half of its 


- thickneſs. The ſkin thus equally pared 


on the fleſh fide, is again rendered ſmooth, 


by being rubb'd with the pumice-+ſtone, 


on a bench covered with. a ſack ſtuffed 


are uſed in making glue, ſize, &c. See 


with flocks, which leaves the parchment 
in a condition fit for writing upon. 


The parings thus taken off the leather, 


the article Glu, Sc. 
What is called vellum, is only parch- 
ment made of the ſkins of abortives, or 


at leaſt ſucking calves. This has a much 
ſiner grain, and is whiter and ſmoother 


than parchment; but is prepared in the 
ſame manner, except its not being paſſed 


PARCO FRACTO, in law, is a writ which 


fully impounded. On this writ damages 
are recoverable, and the party offending 


through the lime - pit. 
Parchment on being imported, pays a 


duty of of 11. 1 for every roll, 
I 


00 . 6 L 
containing ſix dozen, of which gs. =, 
oo 
is drawn back on e ation. 


lies againſt a perſon that breaks any pound, 
and takes out from thence beaſts law- 


may be puniſhed, as for a pound- breach 


P 


in the court-leet, | 
ARDALUS, or PaRDvus, the leopard, 


See the article LEOPARD. 


-PARDO, affine palace belonging to the 


king of Spain, with a fine park and 
gardens, about ſix miles north-weſt of 
Madrid. t | 


PARDON, in law, is the forgiveneſs of 
an offence againſt the king or the laws. 


A pardon may be granted either before 
attainder or conviction, or afterwards, 


and they are alſo ſometimes granted upon 


conditions, on the performance of which 


coronation, Sc. or particular, when 


the validity of the pardon depends. 


Pardons are general, and either by act 
of parliament, or by the king's charter 
granted upon ſome public occaſion, as a 


granted by the king to particular perſons. 
As to a general pardon, it not only diſ- 


the crime itſelf; and ſome 


charges the puniſhment to which the of- 
fender was liable, but alſo the guilt of 
awyers 
maintain, that it pardons the crime ſo 
fully, that the offender in the eye of the 


law is deemed as innocent as if he had 


never committed it. 
after the pardon, a perſon, on being 
called felon or traitor, may have an 
action for ſcandal; and he may be a good 
witneſs, notwithſtanding his conviction 
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to which it belongs, is not known, 3 
a. diuretic of no mean 

character, an : 

. nephritic caſes, and in pleuriſies and 

| ware it has been attended with more 


For this reaſon, 


* * * 4 * 
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or attainder, becauſe the pardon makes 
ſuch a. perſon a new man, and gives him 

freſh credit. But though à general 

pardon extends to public offences againſt 


1 


the commonwealth, it does not extend © 


to private injuries committed againſt par- 
ticular perſons, and therefore, he that 
would reap the benefit of ſuch a pardon 
muſt plead the ſtatute, &c. by which it 
was granted, in order that . the court 


may judge whether his offence be in- 
cluded within the ſtatute or not; like- 
wiſe, where there is an exception in the - 3 

pardon, he muſt ſhew that he is not the 
er excepted againſt. Neither can the 


ing's charter of pardon be allowed, 
unleſs it be pleaded and produced in edurtʒ 
where the party at the bar muſt, upon 
his knees, pray the allowance of it. No 
pardon of felony, Cc. can pals without 


warrant of the privy ſeal, and thoſe Who 
have been guilty of felony, notwith- 


ſtanding their pardon, are to enter into a 
recognizance with two ſufficient ſureties 
for their good behaviour for ſeven years. 


In what caſes, on the diſcovery of ac- 1 1 


complices, pardons are allowed by 
ſtatute may be ſeen in 4 and 5 William 
and Mary, and 11. William III. 


.PAREGORICS, in pharmacy, medicines 


that aſſuage pain, otherwiſe called ano- 


duynes. See the article ANODYNES. 
PAREIRA BRAVA, in the materia me- 
| and large root, 


dica, a kind of 3 
brought from the Braſils; but the plant, 
It is age 

has done great ſervice in 


cceſs than almoſt any medicine we 
urine, ſcarce any thing is more effica- 
cious or more inſtantaneous in its effects z 


but it is a folly to infer ſrom this, that it 


will diſſolve the ſtone. This medicine 


diſſolves the mucous humour that ſtops nl 
up the paſſages of the kidnies, &c, and 
expels all the ſtony matter not yet formed 
into large and hard maſſes. And in 
caſes of ulceration of the kidnies and 
bladder, after the uſe of this remedy, ne 
the urine flows copiouſly and becomes 


more limpid, and the ulcerations are ſoon 


healed upon giving a little balſam caps | 5 


mixed with it. 


Geoffroy, who highly commends the | 1 


pareira brava, adds that in humoral 


aſthmas ariſing from a glutinous phlegm | 
obſtructing. the bronchia, after all other 
| methods 


13 T 2 


In ſuppreſſions of 


7 


that ſubſtance which is containe 


PAR : 


moted an expectoration; and the ſame 
fucceſs he has had with it in a jaundice 
ariſing from a thick and grumous ſtate of 


"the bile; he allo recommends it greatly in 


gonorrheeas, mixed with balſam capivi, 


- given in powder and made into a bolus ; 
Or, with that and calomel, with ſome 


thick fyrup. Two drachms of it will 
ſerve for a decoction to be taken at about 
three doſes. Fed 


- Beſides the true pareira brava, there is 
- another called the pareira brava alba; it 
is ſaid, by the Portugueſe, to poſſeſs the 
" ſame ' virtues with the former, but in a 


more remils degree. 


PARELCON, in grammar, a figure by 
which a word or ſyllable is added to the 

. end of another. | 

_—_—  PARELIUM, or PaRHELIuu. 


| See the 
article PARHELIUM. | 


PARENCHYMA, in anatomy, a term 


introduced by Eraſiſtratus, N all 
in the 


= jnterſtices betwixt the blood- veſſels of the 
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viſcera, which he imagined to be extra- 


 yaſated and conereted blood. The mo- 
daerns having diſcovered all the viſcera to 


be vaſculary and glandulous, have re- 
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methods tried in vain, this root has pro- 


ſervice, offered annually to the manes 


PARENTELA. 


i : 


FAR * 
children to their deceaſed parents. 
It is alſo uſed for a ſacrifice, or 3 
55 
the dead. | 
De parentela ſe tollere, 
was antiently uſed among- us to denote 
a perſon's renouncing his kindred or 
family. | 33 
This was performed in open court be- 
fore the judge, in the preſence of twelve 


men, who made oath that they believed it 


was done on good grounds. 


PARENTHESIS, in grammar, certain 
| Intercalary words, inſerted in a diſcourſe, 


which interrupt the ſenſe, or thread, 
but ſeem neceſſary for the better under- 
ſtanding of the ſubject. 8 


The proper characteriſtic of a parentheſis 
is, that it may be either taken in or. left 


out, the ſenſe and the grammar remam- 


ing intire. In ſpeaking, the parentheſis 
is to be pronounced in a different tone; 


; and in writing, it is encloſed between 4. 


called alſo a parentheſis, but common 
a bracket, or crochet, to diſtinguiſh it 
from the reſt of the diſcourſe. The 


politeſt of our modern writers avoid all 


jected this term, together with the doe- 


trine. 


PARENCHYMA of plants, Grew applies 

the term parenchyma to the pith or pulp, 
or tlrat inner part of a fruit or plant 
through which the juice is ſuppoſed to be 


diftributed. This, when viewed with a 


© microſcope, appears to reſemble marrow, 
or rather a {ponge, being a porous, flexi- 
pHPle, dilatable ſubſtance. 


Its pores are 
innumerable and exceedingly ſmall, re- 
ceiving as much humour as is requiſite to 


mill and extend them, which diſpoſition of 
pPeores it is that is ſuppoſed to fit the 


| plant 
for vegetation and growth. 


ARENT, parent, a term of relation 


applicable to thoſe from whom we imme- 


sand MoTHER. | 


Parents, by the law of nature, are bound 
to educate, maintain, and defend their 
children, over whom they have power by 
that law : they likewiſe have intereſt in 
the profits of their children's labour, 
during their nonage, in caſe the children 
live with and are provided for by them : 


yet the parent has no intereſt in the real 
or perſonal eſtate of a child, any other- 


wile than as his guardian. 


PARENTALIA, in antiquity, funeral 
oblequies, or the laſt duties paid by 


With the parembole. 
PARENZO, or PIRENzZ0, a 


parentheſes, as keeping the mind in ſuſ- 
penſe, embaraſſing it, and rendering 
the diſcourſe leſs clear, uniform, and 
agreeable. 1 E# I 7 

he parentheſis is frequently confounded 
See the article 


PaREMBOLE. 1 

port · town 

of Iſtria, in the territory of Venice, 

ſituated on a bay of the gulph of Venice, 

ic miles ſouth of Cabo de 
ria. 


PARERGA, Tapipya, a term ſometimes 


uſed in architecture for additions or ap- 
pendages made, by way of ornament, ta 
a principal work, | 

It is ſometimes uſed in painting for little 
pieces or compartiments, on the ſides or 
in the corners of the principal piece. 


PARESIS, Taps;:c, in medicine, is defined 


do be a palſy of the bladder, wherein the 


urine is either ſuppreſſed or diſcharged 
in voluntarily. See PALSs v. Re 


PARGET, in natural hiſtory, 2 name 


given to ſeyeral kinds of gypſum, or 
plaſter-ſtone. See PLASTER, 


PARGETING, in building, is uſed: for 


the plaſtering of walls, and ſometimes 


for the plaſter itſelf. 


Pargeting is of various kinds, AS, I. 
white-lime, hair, and mortar, laid upon 
bare walls: 2. on bare laths, as in par- 


litioning and ceiling; 3. rendering rs 
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inſide 
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inſides of walls, or doubling partition - 


walls: 4. rough-caſting upon | heart- 


laths : 5. plaſtering on brick - work, 
with a finiſhing mortar, in imitation of 
ſtone work F e 
PARHELIUM, or PaRHELION, in phy- 
Gology, a mock ſun, or meteor, in form 
of a very bright light, appearing on one 
ſiqde of the ſun. \ 
The parhelia are formed by the reflection 
of the tun's beams on a cloud properly 
poſited. They uſually, accompany the 
coronz; or luminous circles, and are 
placed in the ſame circumference and at 
- the ſame height. Their colours reſemble 
that of the rainbow, the red and- yellow 
are on the fide towards the ſun, and the 
blue and violet on «he other. There are 
coronæ ſometimes ſeen without parhelia, 
and wice verſa. ee gs © 
Parhelia are double, triple, c. and in 
1629, a parhelion of five ſuns was ſeen 
at Rome; and in 1666, another at Arles 
of ſix. | ITE 
M. Mariotte accounts for parhelia from 
an infinity of little particles of ice floating 
in the air, that multiply the image of 
the ſun by refraction or reflection; and 
by a geometrical calculus he has deter- 
mined the preciſe figure of theſe little 
icicles, their ſituation in the air, and the 
ſize of the .coronz or circles which ac- 


company the parhelia, and the colours 


wherewith they are painted. M. Huy- 
— accounts for the formation of a par- 
+ helion in the ſame manner as for that of 
the halo. See the article Ha Lo. 
PARIA, a lake of Peru, in fouth-Ame- 
rica, in the Province of Los Charcas, 
ee in 6) weſt long. and 229 ſouth 
at, | 2 | e 
PARIA, or NEW-ANDALUSIA, a country 
of 'Ferra-Firma, 
having the Atlantic-Ocean on the narth; 
the country of Guiana, from which it is 
ſeparated by the river Oronoque, on the 
. eaſt ; and by Venezuela on the weſt. 
PARIAN-MARBLE.' See MARBLE. 
PARIETALIA O8SSA, in anatomy, the 
, ſecond and third bones of the cranium ; 
being called alſo offa-bregmatis, and 
oſſa- ſincipitis. 5 | 


Theſe bones are of a larger extent than 
any of the other bones of the ſkull : their 


figure is nearly that of an irregular con- 
yex ſquare ; they have each an external 
convex fide, and an internal and concave. 
one; four edges, one ſuperior or ſagittal, 
one inferior or temporal, one anterior or 
_ tyoptal, and one poſterior or occipital, 
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in ſonth-America, 


is the place. of part of the temporal 


muſcle or crotophytes. In their internal 


ſurface are furrows repreſenting little 
ſnrubs; theſe are formed by the arteries 
of the dura mater: beſides theſe there are 
other foveæ. | 


* 


PARIE TES, in anatomy, a term uſed f 


the incloſures, or membranes, that ſtop up 


or cloſe the hollow parts of the body, 
eſpecially thoſe of the heart, thorax, @c. 
PARIETARIA, PELLITORY | OF. THE 


WALL, in botany, a genus of the poly= ' 


gamia-monoecia claſs of plants, having 
no corolla: the ſtamina. are four ſubu- 
lated filaments ; the antheræ ave didy- 
mous; there is no pericarpium z the 
perianthium is elongated, very large, and 


campanulated; the ſeed is ſingle: and 


roundiſh. i e eee 
This plant is very famous in the materia 


medica, as cooling and abſtergent. It is 


preſcribed in ſtranguries, and in caſes of 
gravel, or ſmall ſtones in the kidneys, 
and is an ingredient in decoctions for 
clyſters to be given in nephritic caſes, 
Externally, it is much recommended in 
the eryſipelas, and for the ſoftening of 
hard tumours.p 4; * 
PARIS, HERB TRUE-LOVE, in botany, a 
genus of the octandria- tryginia claſs of 
plants, the corolla whereof. conſiſts of 
tour oblong, plane, patent petals; the 
fruit is a berry of a globoſe, tetragonal 
form, containing four cells, and ſtanding 
in the cup: the ſeeds are numerous, and 
arranged in a double ſeries, 
PaR1s, in geography, the metropolis of 
the kingdom of France, and of the prin- 
cipality or government of the iſle of 
France, ſituated in eaſt long. 29.25", 
north lat. 48 50, two hundred miles 
ſquth-eaſt of London, fix hundred and 
eighty north-eaſt of Madrid, five hun- 


dred and fifty weſt of Vienna, one 
thouſand three hundred north-weſt of 


Conſtantinople, and ſeven hundred north=- 
weſt of Rome. | 

Paris is uſually divided into three parts: 
1. the town, which is the largeſt, ſituated 
on the north ſide of the river Seyne: 2. 
the city, much the leaſt, but the moſt 
antient, conſiſting of three little iſlands in 
the middle of the Seyne: 3. the univer- 
ſity, which lies on the ſouth. ſide of the 
river. 
form, ſix leagues in circumference, 
and the diameter three, and containing 


ſeven hundred thouſand inhabitants. 
by: PARISH, 


Fr . * 
4 
4 * 
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In the external ſurface. of the, parietals, Fa 


The whole town is of a circular 
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PARISH,” dhe precin& of a parochial 


church, or à eireuit of ground inhabited 


0 by people who belong to one church, 
and are under the particular charge of its 
miniſter. ; 
A pariſh may contain ſeveral villages 
within its limits, though in general it is 


n accounted to contain no more than one, 


bencept the contrary be made to appear: 
. and an antient vil 
of mind has had a church of its own, 
and choſen overſerrs, Sc. may be a 
pariſn in reputation, fo as to previde for 
its oven poor only, and be excuſed from 


contributing to the poor of the pariſh in 


which it lies, 43 Eliz. c. 2. 

Un England there are nine thouſand, 
nine hundred and thirteen pariſhes, of 
«which three thouſand, eight hundred 
and forty-five are churches impropriate, 
und the reſt are annexed to colleges, or 


Church dignities. In many of theſe 
pariſhes, on account of their large eä 


tent, and the number of pariſhoners, 
there are ſeveral ehapels of eaſe. 5 
ParISH-OPFICERS, -officers choſen annus- 


ally to regulate and manage the coneerns 


af che pariſh, for which ſee the articles 
. CHURCH=WARDENS' and (OVERSEERS 
be poor, pe LET 
PARISIS, an epithet formerly given to 
the money ſtruck at Paris, to Aiſtinguiſh 
it from the coin called tournois, which 
was at the ſame time ſtruck at Tours. 


The pariſis exceeded the tournois by one 


* Fourth, ſo that the ſol - pariſis was worth 
. fifteen deniers, and the ſol-tournois but 


PARK, a large incloſure privileged for 
wild beaſts of chace, either by preſerip- 
tion or the king's grant. No perſon can 

now ere&t a park without his obtaining 
firſt a licence under the broad-ſeal ; but 
there may be ſuch in reputation, though 

eretted without lawful warrant, and th 

',» owner may bring his action againſt per- 
ſons that kill his deer therein. The 
pulling down walls, or pales, makes the 
offenders liable to the ſame penalty as for 

killing of deer. 

PARK, is alſo uſed for a moveable incloſure, 
or fold, ſet up in the fields for ſheep to 


Feed and reſt in during the night. This 


park is frequently removed by the ſhep- 
herds to dung the ground one part aſter 
another. : | 
Park, alſo ſignifies a large net, placed on 
tze brink of the ſea, with only one en- 
trance, which is next the ſhore, and 
which is left dry by the ebb of the tide 3 
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lage, which time out 
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PAR . 
"fb that the fiſh once got in have no wa 
Pank of artillery. See the artiele ART1L-= 

LER TY. AREK. TH - 
Park of proviſions. See the article Park 
f PROVISIONS, + 
PARK-{ABBY, a place near Louvain, in the 
e err which being an excellent 
ituation for a camp, was frequently 
— — in the late war. F 
PARKINSONIA, in botany, a genus of 

the decandria-monogyniaclafs of plants, 
the corolla of which conſiſts of fie petals, 
nearly equal in fize : the fruit is an ob- 
long legume, nodoſe at the ſeeds, and 
da cuminated: the ſeeds are numerous. 
PARLEY, a conference with an enemy. 
Hence to beat or ſound a parley, is to 
give a _ for holding ſuch a confer- 
ence by beat of drum or found of trum 


PARLIAMENT, is the grand aſſembly 
of the three ſtates of this kingdom, 
ſummoned together, by the king's autho-—- 

Tity, to conſult of matters relating to the 
public welfare, and particularly to enact 
and repeal laws. It conſiſts of the king, 
the lords ſpĩritual and temporal, and the 
commons, and is at once the ſeat of the le- 
giſtative authority, and the higheſt court of 
juſtice in Greut-Brirain. In the houſe of 
lords, criminal cauſes are tried on the im- 
338 of the commons; and this 
houſe has an original juriſdiction for the 
trial of peers upon indictments found 
by a grand jury; the lords likewiſe try 

ſuch cauſes as come thither on appeals 
from the court of cHKancery, and all their 
decrees are as judgments. The houſe of 
commons examine the right of elections, 
regulate diſputes concerning them, may 
expel their own members, and commit 
them to priſon; they are the grand in- 
queſt of the nation, and preſent public 
grievances or delinquents to the king and 
lords, in order to their being puniſhed. 
In ſhort, they are the repreſentatives of al} 
the commons in the kingdom, and in them 
their conſtituents have placed the higheſt 
confidence, by inveſting them with the 
power of making laws, and entruſting 
them with all their liberties and privileges, 
Originally, new parliaments were called 
every year; but by degrees their term 

rew longer. In the reign of kin 
Zharles II. they were held a long time, 
with great interruptions between: but 
both methods were found of ſuch ill con- 
ſequence, that, in the beginning of the 
reign of king William III. an act was 
—— pl 
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paſſed, by which the term of all parlia- 
ments was reſtrained to three ſeſſions, or 


three years; this was hence called the 


- triennial act: but ſince that time, from 


other | views, the period of parliaments 
has been lengthened to ſeven years. A 


panes is called by the king's writ or 
et 


ter directed to each lord, commanding 


him to appear; and by other writs, di- 
reed to the ſheriffs of each county, to 


ſummon the people to elect two knights 


for each county, and one or two bur- 


geſſes for each borough. The number 
of the members in the houſe of lords is 


uncertain, as encreaſmg at the king's 


pleaſure. The members of the houſe 
of commons, when full, are five hun- 


ared and fifty - three; wiz. ninety- two 


knights of thè ſhires ; fifty · two deputies 
for twenty-five cities, London having 
four; ſixteen for the eight cinque - ports; 


two for each univerſity ; three hundred 
and thirty-two for an hundred and eighty 


boroughs ; twelve for the boroughs in 
Wales, and forty-five members for Scot- 
land. If three hundred of theſe mem- 
bers are met, it is reckoned a full houſe ; 


and forty: may compoſe a houſe for the 


diſpatch of buſineſs. ; 

Upon the holding of a parliament, the 
king, the firſt day, fits in the upper- 
houſe, under a canopy, with the crown on 


his head; and dreſſed in his royal robes; 
and there, by himſelf, or the lord-chan- 


cellor, declares the reaſons of their meet- 


_ Ing, in the preſence of both the lords and 


commons, and then the commons are 
required to chooſe a ſpeaker, who is pre · 
ſented to- the king, and being approved 


by his majeſty, the buſineſs of the parlia-. 


ment goes on. 

The lords and commons ſit each in a 
diſtinct apartment: in the houſe of lords, 
the princes of the blood fit by themſelves 


7 on the ſides of the throne; at the wall, 


on the king's right hand, the two arch- 


| biſhops ſit by themſelves on a form. 


Below. them, the biſhops of London, 
Durham and Wincheſter, and all the 


other biſhops ſit according to the priority 
of their conſecration. On the king's left 


hand, the lord treaſurer, lord - preſident, 
and lord-privy-ſeal fit upon forms above 
all dukes, except the royal blood; then 
the dukes, marquiſſes, and earls, ac - 
cording to their creation.” Acroſs the 
room are wool-facks, continued from an 


_ antient cuſtom ; and the chancellor, or 
| keeper, being of courſe the ſpeaker of the 
houſe of lords, ſits on the firſt wool - ſack 


"Os 


" 


before the throne, with the great a1 


or mace lying by him; below: theſe: ate 


forms for the viſeounts and barons. On 
the other wool · ſacks are ſeated the judges, 


maſters in chancery, and king's council, 


Who are only to ge their advice in points 
of law: but they all ſtand up till the king 
gives them leave to ſit. The commons 


ſit promiſcuouſly, only the ſpeaker has a 
chair at the upper end of the houſe, and 


the clerk and his aſſiſtant ſit at a table 


near him. Before any buſineſs is done, 
all the members of the houſe of commons 
take the oaths of allegiance and ſapre- 
macy, &c. and ſubſcribe their opinions 


againſt tranſubſtantiation, @c, and if any 


member of that houſe votes, or ſits there 
during any debate, after the ſpeaker is 
choſen, without having firſt taken theſe 
oaths, between the hours of nine and four, 
in a full houſe, he is adjudged a popiſn re- 


cuſant convict, and incapable of anyoffice, 


and forfeits five hundred pounds. The 


ſame teſt the lords too, though they do not 


take the oaths, are obliged to comply with. 
When the parliament is thus met, no 
members are to depart from it without 
leave. Upon extraordinary occaſions, 
all the members are ſometimes ſummoned, 


in which caſe every lord ſpiritual and 
temporal, and every knight, citizen, 


and burgeſs is to come to parliament, 
except he can reaſonably and honeſtly 
excuſe himſelf; or be amerced : that is, 


reſpectively, a lord by the lords, and a 


commoner by the commons. 

All members of parliament, in order 
that they may attend the publie ſervice of 
their country, have the privilege for 
themſelves and their menial ſervants, of 
being freed from arreſts, : attachments, 
impriſonments, Sc. for debts, treſ- 
paſſes, c. but not from arreſts for 
treaſon, felony, and breach of the peace: 
however, it is ordained by ſtatute, that 
actions may be commenced, in any of 


the courts of Weſtminſter, againſt per- 


ſons intitled to privilege of parliament, 
after a prorogation or diſſolution, till a 
new parliament is called, or the ſame be- 
come re- aſſembled; and likewiſe after an 
adjournment for above fourteen days; 
and the reſpective courts, in ſuch a caſe, 
have power to proceed to judgment, &c. 
here the proceſs is to be ſummons, di- 
ſtreſs infinite, Cc. till the parties ſhall 
enter an appearance; and for default 
thereof, the real or perſonal eſtate of the 
defendant may be ſequeſtered; though 
the plaintiff may not, in that caſe, arreſt 
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As to the cle Aion of members, it is 
enacted that candidates ſhall not make 
any preſents of money to, or treat the 

electors, after the teſte of the writ of 

the ſummons, or the iſſuing out of the 


wWurits for elections, or after any ſeat for 


a member of parliament is become va- 
cant; in caſe they do, they are declared 
incapable of ſerving as members, by 
7 W. III. c. 4. And farther, an oat 
is to be taken by electors, that they have 
not either received, or had any money, 
gift, reward, or any office, place, em- 
ployment, or even promile of money, 
ift, Sc. to them or their ule, to give 
heir votes; and in theſe caſes, if they 
| alk, take, or contract for money or re- 
Ward, either by giſt or other device, to 
give or refuſe their votes for any one; or 
H perſons, by gift, &c. corruptly pro- 
cure any elector to give his vote, they 


totally diſabled to vote at any election of 
members of parliament, as alſo to hold 
any office, franchiſe, Sc. Likewiſe 
— 5 who admit perſons to vote with- 
out their taking the aforementioned oath, 
in caſe the ſame be demanded, incur a 
Forfeiture of one hundred pounds; and 
an oath is to be adminiſtred to all the 
returning officers, that they have not re- 
_. ceived any money, gift, or place, for 
the making of their returns: 2 Geo II. 
c. 24. 9 Geo. II. c. 38. A knight of the 
- ſhire muſt be worth ſix hundred pounds a 
. year in land, and all other members 
three hundred pounds. . 
.. Antiently all the people had votes in 
elections, till it was enacted by Henry 
VI. that none but freeholders, who had 
a a yearly revenue of forty ſhillings, ſhould 
be admitted to vote for knights of the 
ſhire, | 
The manner of debating upon, and 
. paſſing bills in parliament, is as fol- 
| — any member may move to have a 
bill brought in, which, upon a queſtion 
put, being agreed to by the majority, 
this perſon, with others, is ordered to 
prepare and bring in the ſame. When 
it is ready, a time is appointed for its 
being read, and after the clerk's reading 
_ It, the ſpeaker reads an abſtra& of it, 
and puts the queſtion whether or no it 
ſhall have a ſecond reading ? and after a 
ſecond reading, the queſtion is put, 
whether or no it ſhall be committed? 
Which is either to a committee of the 
8 Oh f 
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dhe body of any member of parliament : 
5 e # EE W. Il. C. . : : 


be rejected, it cannot be any i 
propoſed during that ſeſſion. A bill for 


four tellers, two of each opinion; 


WAN 


The committee 


the chairman reads the bill paragraph by 
paragraph, puts every | clauſe. to the 
queſtion, fills up the blanks and makes 
amendments, according to the opinion of 
the majority. The bill thus gone 
through, the chairman makes his report 
at the ſide · bar of the houſe, reads all the 
additions and amendments, Cc. and 
moves for leave to bring up the report ro 
the table; which granted, he delivers it 
to the clerk, who reads the amendments; 
Sc. The ſpeaker then puts the queſtion 
whether they ſhall be read a ſecond time; 


and, if agreed to, he reads them himſelf; 
To fo many of the amendments as the 


houſe aquieſces in, the queſtion is now 
put, whether the bill, thus amended, 
ſhall be ingroſſed and written fair upon 


e parcliment, and read a third time? and 
mall forfeit five. hundred pounds, aud be 


the bill being ingroſſed, the ſpeaker holds 


it in his hand, and aſks if it ſhall paſs ? 
If the majority be for it, the clerk writes 
on it, Sort ball aux ſeigneurs, let it be 


delivered to the lords: or, if in the houſe 
of lords, Soit baille aux conimunes, let it 
be delivered to the commons. If a bill 
more 


a general pardon has but one reading. 

When a member of the houſe of com- 
mons ſpeaks, he ſtands up uncovered, 
and directs his ſpeech to the ſpeaker only. 


If what he ſays be anſwered by another, 


he is not allowed to reply the ſame day, 
unleſs. perſonal refleftions have been caſt 
upon him : but when the commons, in 
order to have a greater freedom of debate, 
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- whole hoüſe, if it be of importanes, of 
to a. private committee, any member 
naming the perſons. 
being appointed, and a chairman choſen, 


— 


have reſolved themſelves into a com- 


mittee of the whole houſe, every mem- 
ber may ſpeak to a queſtion as often as 
he thinks neceſſary. In the houſe of 
lords they vote, beginning at the puiſne, 
or loweſt baron, and ſo up orderly to the 


higheſt, every one anſwering. content or 


not content. In the houſe of commons 
they vote by yeas and nays; and if it be 
dubious which are the greater number, 
the houſe divides. If the queſtion be 
about bringing any thing into the houſe, 
the yeas go out; but if it be about any 
thing the houſe already has, the ways go 
out. In all diviſions the ſpeaker appoints 
In a 
committee of the whole _ houſe, they 
divide by changing ſides, the eg taking 


and 


the right and the zays the leſt of the chair; 
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and then there are but two tellers. If a 


| bill paſs one houſe, and: the other demur 
to it, a conference is demanded in the 


painted chamber, where certain members 
are deputed from each houſe; and" here 
the lords fit covered, and the commons 
ſtand bare and debate the caſe. If they 
diſagree, the affair is null; but if they 
agree, this, with the other bills that have 
paſſed both houſes, is brought down to 
the king in the houſe of lords, who comes 
thither clothed in his royal robes z before 
him the clerk of 'the parliament reads the 


title of each bill, and as he reads, the 


- Clerk of the crown pronounces the royal 
aſſent or diſſent. If it be a public bill, 
the royal aſſent is given in theſe words, 
Le roy le veut, the king will have it ſo: 
if private, Soit fait comme il eſt defire, 


let the requeſt be complied with: if the 


Eking refuſe the bill, the anſwer is, Le roy 
8 the king will think of it: 
and if it be a money- bill, the anſwer is, 
Le roy remercie ſes loyaux ſujets, accepte 
leur benevolence, & auffi le vent; the 


king thanks his loyal ſubjects, accepts 


their benevolence, -and therefore grants 

his conſent. 25 
PaRLIAMENTS of France, are ſovereign 
- courts, eſtabliſhed by the king, finally to 
determine all diſputes between parti- 
cular perſons, and to pronounce on ap- 
als from ſentences given by inferior 


_ judges, There are ten of theſe parlia- 
ments in France, of which that of Paris 
is the chief, its privileges and juriſdiftion : 


being of tlie greateſt extent. It conſiſts 
of ſix chambers, viz. the grand chamber, 

- Where cauſes of audience are pleaded ; 
and five chambers of inqueſt, where 
proceſſes are adjudged in writing. This 
arhament enjoys the privilege of verify- 

ng and regiltering the King's arrets or 


edicts, without which thoſe edits are of 


little or no value. | 


» 


PAKHAMENT of Sweden, conſiſts of four 


eftates, with the king at their head: - 
. "theſe rates are, 1. tlie nobility and re- 


preſentatives of the gentry, with whom 
the colonels, lievtenant-colonels, majors, 


and captains of every regiment fit and 


vote. 2. The clergy, one of which 
body is elected from every rural deaner 


of tem pariſnes; Who, with the biſhops 


and fuperintendents, amount to about 
two hundred. 3. The burghers, elected 
by the magiſtrates and council of every 
corporation as their repreſentatives, of 
whom there are four for Stockholm, and 
two for every other town, amounting in 
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the whole to about an hundred and fiſty. 
4. The peaſants, choſen by the peaſants 
out. of every diſtrict; who chooſe one of 


their own rank, and not a gentleman, to 


repreſent them: theſe amount to about 
two hundred and fifty. 

All theſe generally meet at Stockholm, 
and after the ſtate- affairs has been repre- 

ſented to them from the throne, they 


ſeparate, and ſit in four ſeveral chambers 
or houſes, in each of which affairs are 


carried on by a majority of votes; and 


ing any law. | 
PARLIAMENT is alſo ſometimes uſed for 
other aſſemblies beſides the ſtates of a 


kingdom: thus the aſſembly of ſome of . 


our inns of court, called to conſult on 
their common affairs, is at this day 
called a parliament. 
PARLOUR, a fair lower room, deſigned 
principally for the entertainment of com- 
pany. See APARTMENT. 
In nunneries, parlour, or -parlair, is a 
little-room or cloſet, where people talk to 
the nuns through a kind of grated win- 
dow. Antiently there were parlours in 
the convents of monks, where the novices 
uſed to converſe together at the hours of 
- recreation ; but there were liſtening places 
over, from whence the ſuperiors could 
hear every thing that was ſaid; 5 
PARMA, the capital of the dutchy of 
Parma, in Italy, fixty miles north-eaſt 
of Genoa, is pleaſantly fituated on a river 


north lat. 44* 45". : 
PARMA, among antiquarians, denotes a 
kind of buckler, of a round figure, big 
enough to cover the whole body. 
PARNASSIA, in botany, a genus of the 
pentandria-tetragynia claſs of plants, 
the corolla whereof confifts of five 
roundiſh, emarginated, ſtriated, concave, 
patent pefalsz the fruit is a tetragono- 
oval capſule, formed of four valves, con- 
taining one cell, and having a quadruple 
receptacle affixed to.the valves : the ſeeds 
are numerous and oblong. | 
PARNASSUS, a mountain of Greece, 


near Caſtre in Livadia, | 
PANAU, or PERNOw, a city and port- 


town of Livonia, eighty miles north of 


Riga. 


PAROCHIAL, ſomething belonging to a 


* 'patiſh. See PARISH, CHURCH, Ec. 
PARODICAL degrees of an equation, in 
algebra, are the ſeveral regular terms in 
quadratic, cubic, biquadratic equations, 
13 U : c. 


every chamber has a negative in the paſſ- 


to which it gives name: caſt long. 119, 


much celebrated by antient poets, ſituated 


PAR 
or deſcend orderly in an arithmetical pro- 
greſs, as 23 T Y,, is a cubi- 

but having all its parodie degrees, the in- 
dexes of the terms regularly deſcending 


thus 3, 2, 1, o. 6 


adage, or proverb. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | Parody is alſo a poetical pleaſantry, con- 
mig ſifting in applying the verſes written on one 
is | ſubject, by way of ridicule to another; 
| or in turning a ſerious work into a bur- 
| 
| 


as poſſible, the ſame rhymes, words, 

and cadences, 

| fome of our late writers call traveſty ; 

— 4 and was firſt ſet on foot by the Greeks, 
N from whom we, borrow the name. 

'PAROL, or PAROLE, in law, is uſed for 

. a plea in court: ſometimes this word is 


| | in order to diſtinguiſh it from a leaſe in 

41 | + writing. * 

M PAROL-ARREST ſignifies an arreſt by word 

| as in the caſe of a breich of the. peace, 
; 


ſence, he may thereon verbally order the 
offender to be arreſted. 


lege allowed to an infant that is ſued in 


relation to lands, which came to him by 
deſcent, when the court will give judg- 
ment, that the ſuit ſhall remain or con- 
tinue, until the infant arrives at full age, 
In this caſe, it 
on a parol-demurrer, the age is granted, 


viz. twenty-one years. 
the writ does not abate, but the plea is 


and then it is revived by a reſummons, 
Sc. The plaintiff in an action cannot 
pray parol-demurrer, during the nonage 
of the infant defendant, for it is grant - 
able in favour of infants only. 
PARONOM ASIA, wapmyaria, in, rhe- 
toric, a pun z or a figure whereby words 
nearly alike. in found, but of very differ- 
ent meanings, are affectedly or deſigned - 
ly uſed ; thus Tully to Antony, cum in 
gremio mimorum mentem & mentum de- 
Poneres. 1 
PARONYCHIA, wHITLow, in medi- 
cine, an inflammatory and exceeding 


Fl painful disorder, which inveſts all the | 


joints, and particularly the ends of the 
fingers; being generally much : ſwelled 
with a beating or, throbbing and intenſe 


Sec. the indexes of whoſe powers aſcend 


cal equation, where no term is wanting, 


| ö . leſque, by affecting to obſerve, as nearly 


It comes near to what 


| | joined with the term leaſe; thus Jeaſe- 
| parol denotes a leaſe by word of mouth, 


of mouth, where authoriſed to be made ; . 


committed in a juſtice of the peace's pre- 


PAROL-DEMURRER is ſaid to be a privi- 


dest. There is ſometimes little gr ng tu 
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put without day, till the infant is of age, 
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mour obſerved, when the diſorder lies 
deep at, or in the bone; and ſometimes 
again the tumour, pain, and inflamma- 
tion are extended from the finger, up to 

en 


the elbow, or even to the ſhoulder, 


the communication of the fingers with 


. thoſe parts by the flexor - muſcles. In 
PARODY, wasdia, a popular maxim, l 


ſome conſtitutions this diſorder excites a 
raging fever with faintings, convulſions, 
deliriums, an abſceſs, or ſphacelus of the 

arts; and without timely aſſiſtance death 


_ 1tſelf, - Heiſter diſtinguiſhes three ſpecies 


of the paronychia; the firſt is when only 
the integuments are affected, at the end of 
the finger, either in its back or fore- part, 
or near the nail; in which caſe the ſymp- 


toms are not uſually very malignant, 


though the pain be extremely acute: the 
ſecond kind is when the perioſteum is in- 
flamed or eroded, in which caſe the ſymp- 
toms are more or leſs violent than the 
preceding, in proportion as that mem- 
brane is more or leſs violently affected: 
the third and worſt ſpecies of this difor- 


der is that inveſting the nervous involu« 


cra or coverings of the tendons, be- 
longing to the. flexor-muſcles of the fin- 


gers, or even the adjacent nerves or ten- 


dons themſelves ; for in that caſe the diſ- 
order often appears with the moſt excru- 
ciating pains, and a train of the moſt 
malignant ſymptoms. e 

The true and proximate cauſe of a pa- 
ronychia, in our author's opinion, ought + 
to be referred to an inflammation of the 
adjacent integuments, chiefly of the pe- 
rioſteum, from an inſpiſſation of the 
blood, or an obſtruction of its ſmall veſ- 
ſels: this inflammation may again pro- 
ceed from an internal or external cauſe, 
acting ſeparately or combined; ſuch as 
an inſpiſſation or acrimony of the blood 
and lymph, induced by a tenſe fibre, and 


a heating regimen, or an abuſe of the 


non-naturals, joined with a contuſion, 

wound, puncture, or with the ſtimulus of 

a foreign body. | LET <2 

For the cure of a paronychia, Garengeot 

propa inciſion before any trial has 
en made with other remedies ; but 

Heiſter, agreeably to the advice of Hip- 


pocrates, is of opinion, that the diſor- 


der may be frequently diſperſed and re- 
moved by the uſe of diluent, diſcutient, 
and cooling remedies, without an inciſi - 
on. The moſt approved method for re- 
moving an inflammation and obſtruction 
in this manner, is to let the patient hold 
his finger, for ſeveral hours, in ſpirit of 
wine, highly rectiſied, and in — 

: A 
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been infuſed camphor or theriaca. See 
the articles D1sPERSION, DILUENT, 
D1sCUTIENT, Sc. | 


Cd 


But when'there is already a ſuppuration 


actually formed, either before or under 
the uſe of theſe means, then an in- 
ciſion is the only remedy. In the firit 
| ſpecies of this diforder, the furgeon, as 
ſoon as he perceives the matter to point, 
or form a little protuberance, ought to 
hold and preſs it betwixt the finger and 
thumb of his left hand, while he makes 
a longitudinal incifion therein, with his 
right, by which means the matter being 
diſcharged, the finger will then heal al- 
moſt of itſelf. In the ſecond ſpecies of 
the paronychia, an incifion is to be made 
according to the preceding directions; 
only then more care is to be taken, that 
the knife penetrate to the bone: the inci- 


ſion being made, the blood ſhould be ſuf- 
fered to flow out a little while, either of 


itſelf, or elſe it ſhould be preſſed our : 
then the wound is to be dreſſed with dry 
lint, and diachylon-plaſter, with a com- 
+ preſs dipped in warm ſpirit of wine, and 
| retained on by a proper bandage : the 
- wound is next to be treated like thoſe in 
which the bones are affected; wiz. with 
eſſence of myrrh, amber, balſam of Pe- 
ru; * >" 4 ? os 
In the third and laſt kind of this diſorder, 
which our author confeſſes never occurred 
to his obſervation, the ſmall tumour is firſt 
to be opened, by making an inciſion lon- 
gitudinally, down into the capſule of the 
tendon, which will diſcharge a kind of 
lymph, or ſerum. If the internal ſinus 
of the paronychia is in the middle part, 
or ſecond joint of the finger, and is laid 


open ſo far by inciſion, 'in that caſe M. 


Petit adviſes to continue the inciſion even 


down for above a quarter of an inch into 


the hand: the dreſſings may be much 
the ſame as in the preceding caſe. | 
PARONYCHIA, in botany, the name where- 
by different authors call the herniaria, the 
houſtonia, and the illecebrum. See the 
articles HERNIARIA, Sc. 
PAROS, one of the ſmalleſt iſlands of the 
Cyclades, famous for its marble, ſituated 
in eaſt long. 25* 30', north lat. 360 30. 
PAROTIDES, in anatomy, two ver 
remarkable glands, fituated one on eac 
fide, between the ear and the angle of 
the lower jaw, and often extending them- 
ſelves over a great part of the' maſſeter, 
From each of theſe glands there runs a 
very large duct, about three fingers-breadth 
long, and of the thickneſs of a wheat-ſtraw, 
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having a great number of roots: this 
duct, from Steno, the diſcoverer, is by 
ſome called ductus falivalus ſtenonius, by 
others ductus ſalivalus ſuperior. It paſſes 
over the maſſcter-muſcle, through the 
middle of the cheek, and there perforates 
the buccinator- mulcle, and the membrane. 
of the mouth, near the ſecond or third of 
the dentes molares, and at this perfora- 
tion it diſcharges a very large quantity 
of its proper fluid into the mouth. The 
prrotides are among thoſe glands that 
ſerve ſor the ſecretion © the faliva. See 
the articles GLAND . LIVA. d 
PAROTIDES is allo the name of certain tu- 
mours or inflammations ariſing behind 
the ears, on the parotid glands. | 
Theſe tumours are very frequent aſter 
malignant and peſtilential fevers. Chil- 
dren are alſo very particularly liable them. 
They are of the ſame nature, and are to 
be treated in like manner with the bu- 
boes. See the article BuBo. 
PAROXYSM, in medicine, the ſevere fit 
of a diſeaſe, under which it grows higher, 
or exaſperates, as of the gout; &c. 
It is alſo uſed for the acceſs or return of a 
difeale that intermits, as an ague, Cc. 
PARRELS, in a ſhip, are frames made 
of trucks, ribs, and ropes, which having 
both. their ends faſtened to the yards, are 
ſo contrived, as to go round abont the 
the maſts; that the yards, by their means, 
may go up and down upon the maſts « 
_ theſe alſo, with the breaſt-ropes, faſten 
the yards to the maſts. _ 
PARRICIDE, parricida ' or . patricida, 
ſtriftly ſignifies the murder or murderer 
of a father, as matricide does of a mb- 
ther ; yet this word is ordinarily taken in 
both ſenſes, and is alſo extented to the 
murder of any near relation, as huſband, 
wife, brother, ſiſter, child, grand child, 
uncle, &c. and even to that of great or 
| ſacred perſons, though no way allied in 
blood, as a king, Sc. _ 
PARROQUET, in ornithology, a ſubdi- 
viſion of parrots. See the next article. 
PARROT, p/ittacus, a genus of birds, of 
the order of the accipitres, the charac- 
ters of which are theſe ; the beak is of a 
hooked or uncinated figure; and the 
toes are four on each foot, two forwards 
and two backwards. in 
There are three diviſions of this genus : 
1. The larger ſpecies, called macao, of 
which there are a great many very ele- 
gant ſpecies, particularly the erythrocy- 
aneus. See ERYTHROCYANEUS. 
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PAR 


3. The ſmaller kind, properly called 


arrots, make a very numerous and very 
autitul tribe of birds. i 
3. The leſſer kind, commonly called pa- 


. roquettes, are likewiſe very numerous and 


very beautiſul birds. 


 PARRYING, in fencing, the action of 


warding off the blows aimed at one by 
another. See the article FENCING. 


PARSLEY, petro/elinum or apium, in bo- 
: any. 


See the article APIUM. 
Parſley-ſeed, whether in powder or de- 
codon, is an excellent carminative, as 
is alſo its diſtilled oil. | 
Parſley-root is one of the five greater 
opening roots: it is attenuant, aperient, 
detergent, and diuretic; and is preſcrib- 
ed in diet-drinks, in chronic caſes ariſ- 
ing from obſtructions of the viſcera : and 
in any form, it is a powerful diuretic. 


PARSNEP, paſtinaca, in botany, a ge- 


nus of the pentandria- dig ynia claſs of 

plants, the univerſal flower of which is 
uniform, and the particular ones com- 
poſed of five lanceolated petals, bending 
inwards; the tiuit is compoſed of two 
large, flattiſh, marginated ſeeds. 

The ſeeds of the wild-parſnep are carmi- 
native, and therefore good in flatuſes and 


. colics : they are alſo ſaid to be diuretic, 


aperient, and to promote the menſes. 


- PARSON, the rector or incumbent of a 
pariſh- church. See the articles CHURCH 


- and CLERGY. 


| - It is ſaid, there may be two ſeveral par- 


ſons in the Tame church, one of the one 
moiety, and one of the other, wherein a 


part of the church and town is allotted to 


each of them; and there may alſo be two 


clergymen, Who make but one parſon 
in a church, where they are preſented by 


the ſame patron. Where a perſon is a 
complete parſon, made ſo by preſenta - 
tion, inſtitution, and induction, he may 


. ceaſe to be a parſon of the church divers 
ways, as by ceſſion, where he reſigns or 
is deprived, either for ſimony, noncon- 


formity to the canons, adultery, &c. 


© Paxſons ought generally to abide vn their 


rectories, and live in theparſonage-houſe, 


. unleſs it be in caſes of ſickneſs, & they 


Er to take farms or leaſes of 
land, on pain of 161. per month forfei- 
ture; and may not buy to ſell again any 


merchandize, &c. which makes them li- 


able to forfeit triple value. 


preſentative or impropriate, and with 


- whom the church is then ſull. 
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. homogeneous and 
_ firſt are thoſe of the (ame denomination 


gnißes one that 


13 © 
Perſona imperſonata is a plea in the writ 
quare impedit, that the parſon is admit- 
ed and inſtituted in the church, &c. 


PARSONAGE, a rectory or pariſh-church, 


endewed with a houſe, glebe, lands, 
tithes, &c. for the maintenance of a mi- 
niſter, with cure of ſouls within ſuch 
ariſn. There may, notwithſtanding, 


be a parſonage without either glebe or 


tithes, but only annual payments inſtead 


thereof. As fo the rights to the par- 


ſonage and church, they are of ſeveral 
natures; the right of the concerns 
the poſſeſſion of it; that of the patron, his 
preſentation; and the ordinary, his in- 
veſtiture, &c. but no charge can be laid 
thefeon, without the conſent and agree- 
ment of all of them. If the parſon waſtes 
the inheritance of the church, by cutting 


. down trees, &c, his patron may have a 


prohibition. 


PART, pars, a portion of ſome whole, 


conſidered as divided or diviſible. 

Part, according to Chauvinus, is uſually 
diſtinguiſhed into logical and phyfical. 
Logical part is that referring to ſome uni- 


verſal as its whole ; in which ſenſe, the 
ous are parts of a genus 3 and indivi- 
ual 


52 or ſingulars, are . of the ſpe · 
cies. Phyſteal part, is that which, tho 
it enters the compoſition of a whole, may 
yet be conſidered apart, and under its 
own diſtin idea; in which ſenſe, a conti- 
nuum is ſaid to conſiſts of parts. It is 
controverted in the ſchools, whether the 
parts of a continuum, or phyſical Whole, 
e. gr. water, do exiſt actually before the 
diviſion be made, or only . 
Phyſical parts, again, are of two kinds, 
heterogeneous; the 


with the other; the ſecond, of a different 
one. See HAQMOGENEQUS, Sc. 
Parts, again, are diftinguiſhed into ſubjec · 
tive, eſſential, and integrant. Subjective 
or potential part is the ſame with logical 
part, ig. that contained in ſome uni - 
verſal whole, not in act, but only in 
wer; as man and horſe are in animal, 


Peter and Paul in man. Eſſential part 


is that whereby, with the concurrence 
of ſome other, an eſſential whole is con- 
ſtituted : thus, the body and foul are 

eflential parts of man. Integrant or 


integral part, is that which is neceſ- 
ſary to the integrity of the whole, as a 
RE head is of a man, &c. 

is in poſeſſion of a church, whether it be Conſent of ParTs, in medicine. 
article CONSENT. 


See the 


PaRT, 
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PaRT, in geometry and aſtronomy, is ap- 
plied to the diviſion of lines and circles, 


Sc. 
Aliguot PART, and Aliguant PART, in arith- 
metic, See the article ALIQUOT and 
ALIQUANT, 
Proportional PART, is a, part or number 
agreeable and analogous to ſome other 
part or number; or a medium to find 
ome number or part unknown, by pro- 
portion „ of reaſon. 
Similar PARTS, are thoſe which are to one 
. as their wholes are to one an- 
other. 855 
Organical PART. See ORGANICAL. 
Pak r, in muſic, denotes a piece of the 
ſcore, or partition, written by itſelf, for 
the conveniency of the muſician; or, it is 
one or more of the ſucceſſions of ſounds, 
which make the harmony, written apart. 
Or, the parts are the ſounds made by ſe - 
veral perlons, ſinging or playing in con- 
cert. 
M.uſic in parts was unknown to the an- 
tients; they had but one part: all their 
harmony conſiſted in the ſucceſſion of 
notes, none in the conſonance. 
There are four principal parts, the treble, 


baſs, tenor, and counter- tenor. Some 


compare the four parts in muſic to the 
1 2 elements; the baſs, they ſay, repre - 
ſents the earth ; the tenor, the water; 
counter -tenor, air; and treble, fire, 
ARTS of ſpeech, in grammar, are all the 
. forts of words which enter the compoſi- 
tion of diſcourſe, See SPEECH. 
1 Fhe grammarians generally admit of 
eight parts of ſpeech, iz. noun, pro- 
' noun, verb, participle, adverb, prepoſi- 
tion, interjeCtion, and conjunction. See 
Noux, PRONQUN, Sc. | 

PaRT of fartune, in the judicial aſtrology, 
is the lunar horoſcope, or the point where- 
. in the moon is, at the time when the 

ſun is in the aſcending part of the eaſt. 

The ſun in the aſcendant, is ſuppoſed, 
according to this ſcience, to give life, and 
the moon diſpenſes the radical moiſture, 


and is one of the cauſes of fortune. In 


horoſcopes, the part of fortune is repre- 

ſented by a circle divided by a croſs. 
See the article Hoxoscor E. 

PART, or DEPART, in the manege, a word 

uſed to ſignify the motion and action of a 

| horſe, when put on at full ſpeed. From 

the horſe's parting to his ſtop, there are 

commonly two hundred paces of ground. 

_ To make your horſe part with a good 


grace, you muſt put your bridle three 
gers lower, and preſs gently with 


PARTENAY, a town of France, in the 


PARTERRE, in 


HAR. 
your heels, or with the calyes of 
„ 3 : 
To PART again. See REPART., - - 
PARTENKIRE, a town of Germany, 
in the circle of Bavaria, ſituated forty 
miles ſouth-weſt of Munich. 


4 
F 7 
Jour 


rovince of Orleanois, and territory of 
oĩctou, ſituated thirty miles weſt of 
Poictiers. „ | 
| ardening, a level divi- 
ſion of ground, which, for the moſt part, 
faces the ſouth, and beſt front of an 
houſe; and is generally, furniſhed with 
cens, flowers, '&-...:'..: 8 
There are ſeveral forts of parterres, as 
plain graſs with borders, and parterres of 
embroidery, &c. Plain parterres are more 
beautiful in England than in any other 
country, by reaſon of the excellency of 
our turf, and that decency and unaffect- 
_ ed ſimplicity that it affords to the eye of 
the ſpectator. Other parterres are cut in- 
to ſhell and ſcroll- work, with ſand- alleys 
between them; which ſort of parterres 
are eſteemed fineſt in France. As to the 
de proportions of parterres, an ob- 
long or long ſquare is eſteemed the beſt: 
therefore a parterre ſhould not be leſs . 
than twice as long as it is broad z twice 
and a half is accounted a very good pro- 
portion; and it is very rare that three 
times is exceeded. As to the breadth of 
a parterre, it is to take its dimenſions 
from the breadth of the front of he 
houſe; if the front of the houſe is one 
hundred feet long, the breadth of the 
| 5 N ſhould be one hundred and fifty 
feet; and if the front of the houſe be two 
hundred feet, the parterre ſhould be fifty 
feet broader: but where the front ex- 
ceeds the breadth of this parterre, it will 
be a good proportion to make the parterre 
of the ſame dimenſions with the front. 
There ſhould be a terrace-walk on each 
ſide of the parterre, for an elevation pro- 
per for view; and, therefore, there ſhould 
never be the flat of a parterre between 
terrace-walk and terrace-walk abovethree 
hundred feet; nor can it be well made 
- leſs than one hundred and forty. As to 
the n di furniſhing theſe par- 
terres, whether it be plain or with em- 
broidery, that depends much upon the 
form of them, and therefore mult be left 
to the judgment and fancy of the de- 


| * 9 2 2 Pr : 
PARTHENIASTRUM, in botany, a 
name whereby ſome authors call the par- 


thenium. See the next article. 
PART HENIUM, 
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PAR 


FEW, in botany, a genus of the 2onoecra- 
pentandria claſs of plants, the compound 


flower of which is convex ; there are ſe- 
veral corollulz in the diſe, which are mo- 
nopetalous, tubulofe, ligulated, erect, 
quinquifid at the mouth, and of the length 


of the cup; the female flowers are alſo 


monopetalous, but they are tubulated, 
- Jigulated, oblique, obtuſe, roundiſh, and 
of the length of the hermaphrodite ones; 
they are five in number, and are placed 
in the verge or radius: there is no other 
Fruit but the cup, which remains upon 


the plant unaltered: the ſeeds in the her- 
maphrodite flowers is abortive; and in 


the female, it remains in the cup, and is 
- Finglte, of a turbinato-cordated form, 


compreſſed, and naked. ; 


The leaves and flowers of this plant are 


recommended in frigid and flatulent af- 


"ney, vertigo, and arthritis. 


ſections of the uterus, in obſtructions of 
the menſes, in venereal weakneſſes, and 


in the dropſy. They are alſo of great 


uſe in putrid fevers, the ſtone in the kid- 


PARTHIA; à country of Afia, formerly 


PARTI, PAR TIE, PARTY, or PAR TED, 


* 


of the modern Perſia. 


called, ſituated almoſt in the middle 


In heraldry, is applied to a ſhield or eſ- 


eutcheon, denoting it divided or marked 


* 'out into partitions. See SHIELD, Oc. 
The french heralds, from whom we bor- 


row the word, have but one kind of par- 


ki, the ſame with our parti per pale, 
| which they ſimply call parti : but with us 


_ 


the word is applied to all ſorts of parti- 


tioning, and is never uſed without ſome 


addition, to ſpecify the particular kind 
intended; thus we have parti or parted 
per croſs, = chief, per pale, per ſels, 


per bend 


exter, per bend ſiniſter, per 


chevron, &c. See QUARTERING. 


The humour of our anceſtors, Colum- 


bier obſerves, turning much upon ex- 
ploits of arms and chivalry, they uſed to 


preſerve their battered and hacked ar- 


mour as honourable fymbols of their har- 


dy deeds; and thoſe who had been in 


the hotteſt ſervice, were diſtinguiſhed by 
the moſt cuts and bruiſes that appeared 


on their ſnields. To perpetuate the me- 
mory hereof, ſays the ſame author, they 


cCauſed them to be painted on their ſhields, 


and thus handed down to poſterity. And 


af bearing 


when heraldry grew into an art, and of- 
ficers were appointed to direct the manner 


names to thoſe cuts, anſwerable to the 
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PAR 
nature thereof, appointing four, from 
which all the others proceed; theſt are 
parti, called by our heralds parti per pale; 
couped, parti per feſs; tranche, parti per- 

dend dexter; and taille, parti per bend 


* 


ſiniſter. See the article Courzb, Sc. 


Parti per pale is when the ſhield is divid- 

ed perpendicularly into two halves, by 
a cut in the middle from top to bottom. 

See plate CX CIII. fig. 3. . 


middle, from ſide to ſide. 6 
Parti per bend dexter, is when the cut 
comes from the upper corner of the ſhield, _ 
on the right hand, and deſcends athwart 
to the oppoſite lower corner. 
Parti per bend ſiniſter, is when the cut, 


Parti per feſs is when the cut is acroſs the 


coming from the upper left corner, def- 


cends acroſs to the oppoſite lower one. 
From theſe four partitions have proceed- 


ed an infinite number of others, of vari- 


P 


* 
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or grace, 


PARTIC!PLE, participiuni, in 


ous and extravagant forms.! T! 


ARTICIPATION, that which gives a 


part or ſhare in any thi 8. either by right 


a m- 
mar, an adjective formed of a verb, ſo 


called becauſe it participates partly of the 6 


properties of a noun, and partly of thoſe 


of a verb; being variable through gen- 
ders and caſes, like the former; and re- 


Nou and VERB. | 
Thus the 423 v6 retains the/ attribute 


garding time, action, paſſion, &c. in 
manner of the latter. See the articles 


. 


of the verb; and, moreover, the deſig- 
nation of the time or tenſe ; there being 
participles of the preſent, the præterite, 
and future, eſpecially in Greek: but 
this'is not always obſerved, the ſame par- 
ticiple being frequently joined with all 
ſorts of tenſes. There are active and paſ- 


ſive participles; the active, in latin, end in 


ans or ens, as amans, docens; the paffrve 


in us, as amatus, doctus; though there 


are ſome of theſe that are active, name- 
1 of verbs deponents, as locutns. 


But there are others likewiſe which add 


to this paſſive ſignification a ſort of com- 
pulſive, or obligatory ſenſe; theſe are the 
participles in dus, as amandus,which ought 
to be loved; though ſometimes the latter 


ſignification is entirely loft. 


he Property of the participles of verbs 
active, is to ſignify the action of the verb, 
as it is in the verb, that is, in the courſe 


of the action itſelf ; whereas the verbal 


and blazoning, they gave 


nouns, which ſignify actions alſo, figni- 
{fy thats chidet 164hs Kabic" thinm 36 Mic 


act: for which reaſon the participles have 


th 


P A R 


- - the ſame government as the verb, as amars 
-  deum ; whereas verbal nouns have only the 


ſame government as nouns, as amator 
dei: and the participle itſelf has the ſame 
government as nouns when it ſignifies ra- 
ther the habit than the a& of the verb, by 


reaſon it then has only the nature of a 
ſimple noun verbal, as amans wirtutts. 


P 


. ticles ATOM and MATTER. | 


In our language, the participles and ge- 
runds are not at all diſtinguiſhable. 
ARTICLE, in phyſiology, the minute 
part of a body, an aſſemblage of which 
conſtitute all natural bodies. See the ar- 


It is the various arrangement and texture 


of theſe particles, with the difference of 
coheſion, &c. that conſtitute the various 
kinds of bodies, The ſmalleſt particles 


_  cohere with 3 attraction, and 


compoſe bigger particles of weaker cohe - 


- fon, and many of theſe cohering com- 
poſe bigger particles, whoſe vigour is 


_ fill we 


er; and hereupon the opera- 


tions in chemiſtry, and the colours of na- 


tural bodies depend, and which, by co- 
hering, compoſe bodies of ſenſible bulk. 


the epicureans imagined, was effected by 


means of hooked atoms; the ariſtotelians, 


by reſt; but fir Iſaac Newton ſhews, that 
it is done by means of a certain power, 
whereby the particles mutually attract 
and tend towards each other. By this 
attraction of the particles, he ſhews, that 
moſt of the phænomena of the leſſer bo- 


dies are affected, as thoſe of the heavenly 


P 


bodies are, by the attraction of gravity. 
See ATTRACTION and GRAVITATION. 
ARTICLE, in grammar, a denomination 
for all thoſe ſmall words that tie or unite 
others together, or that expreſs the modes 
or manners of words, uſually included by 


grammarians under theſe four parts of 


ſpeech, wiz. adverbs, prepoſitions, in- 
terjections, and conjunctions. See the 
articles PARTS f ſpeech, ABVERB, Cc. 
Mr. Locke obſerves, that it is in the right 
uſe of partieles, the clearneſs and beauty of 
a good ſtyle more particularly conſiſts. 


and reaſonings, one upon another, a 


man muſt have words to ſhew what 
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ber of particles that moſt languages have 
to expreſs them by; for which reaſon it 
happens, that moſt of theſe particles have 
divers, and ſometimes almoſt oppoſite 
ſignifications. LESS 
ARTICULAR, particularis, a relative 
term referring to ſpecies or individual, and 
oppoſed to genera] or univerſal. See the 


articles SPECIES and GENERAL. ' © 


There is this difference between particular 
and ſingular, that particular denotes a 
thing taken as a part, as Peter in reſpect 


of mankind ; whereas ſingular denotes 
the part taken after the manner of a 


whole, as Peter conſidered in himſelf. 


See the article SINGULAR: HER: 
PARTIES, in law, ſignify the perſons 


fine, and alſo thoſe to whom the fame was 


that are named in a deed or fine, i. 
thoſe that made the deed, or levied the 


made or levied. | | 

Here it is to be obſerved, that if an in- 
denture was made between two parties, 
mentioned particularly in the beginning 
of the deed, and therein one of them 


grants to another that is not named at the 
The coheſion of the particles of matter, bo 


inning thereof, ſuch perſon is no par- 


ty to that deed, nor can take any thing 


thereby. The parties to a ſuit at law 


are the plaintiff and defendant, who car- 
ry on the ſuit. 


PARTING, or DeyarTING, a method 


of ſeparating gold and filyer, by means 


of aqua fortis; for the operation of which 
ſee ASSAYING and QUARTATION. 


PARTITION, in law, ſignifies a diviſion 
of lands, Sc. deſcended by common law 
or cuſtom among coheirs or parceners, 


be made by joint tenants, and tenants in 


P 


being two at leaſt. Partition may alſo 


common by aſſent, deed, or writ. See 
the article CO-PARCENERS. 

ARTNER and PAaRTNERsSHI1P. See the 
article FELLOWSHIP, Sc. | 

If there be ſeveral joint partners, and a 


perſon has dealings generally with one 


connection, reſtriction, diſtinction, op- 


poſition, emphaſis, c. he gives to each 
reſpective part of his diſcourſe. This 
cannot be rightly underſtood without a 
clear view of the poſtures, ſtands, turns, 


limitations, exceptions, and ſeveral other 


thoughts of the mind. Of theſe there is 


a great variety, much exceeding the num · 


of them in matters concerning their joint 
trade, whereby a debt becomes due to 


the ſaid perſon, it ſhall charge them 
To expreſs the dependence of his thoughts - jointly: and the ſurvivors of them; but 


if the perſon only dealed with one of the 
partners upon a ſeparate account, in that 
caſe the debt ſhall only affect that part- 


ner and his executors: If one or more 


of the joint traders become bankrupt, 
his or their proportions are only aſſign- 
able by the commiſſioners, to be held in 


common with the reſt who are not bank - 


rupts. If one of two partners becomes 


. ..F bankrupt, the commiſſioners eannot 
meddle 
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- -meddle with the intereſt of the other, for 
it is not affected with the 3 
partners, is payment to them all. 
PART RIDGE, in ornithology, is a ſpe- 


cies of tetrao, with a naked ſcarlet marx 


behind the eyes. See TETRAO.. 
The common partridge is too well known, 
to need a farther deſeription: it is com- 
mon in fields, and called by authors per- 
dix. But beſides the common kind, 
there is another ſomewhat larger ſpecies, 


called the red- legged partridge, with a 
grey tail, variegated in the upper Pare 


With brown. i 
Partridges are caught by means of nets, 
dird-lime, ſetting-dogs, Cc, as alſo by 


driving. See the articles NET, BInp- 


ta, G. | : 
PARTURITION, the ſame with delivery. 
See the article DELIVERY. rtr 
PARTV, in politics, denotes a faction 
conſidered as oppoſing another : ſuch are 


the whigs: and tories. See the articles 
„ne and er... 


In law, party · jury is one impanelled in 


A aRtions brought for or againſt foreigners, 


See the article MRDIE TAS LINGUE. 
In a military ſenſe, EN denotes a ſmall 
body of men, whether foot or horſe, or 

both, ſent on ſome expedition. 

PaRTY,-or PaRT1, in heraldry. See the 
article PARTI. * Feet ; 

PARVU, in ichthyology, a ſpecies of chæ- 

todon. See CHN TODO. 1 85 

PARVISE, or PERVISE. See PRRVISE. 

PARULID Es, in ſurgery, tumours and 


inflammations- of the gums, commonl7 


called gum-boils. 


They are to be treated with dfoutinite, 


like other inflammatory tumours. Sage, 
camomile and elder-flowers, boiled in- 
milk or water, make a gargariſm to be 


held in the mouth warm; and the re- 
maining herbs may be ſowed up ina bag, 
and applied hot - to«the cheeks. - See the 


article DISPERSION. zh | 
But if the- diſorder cannot be thus diſ- 

perſed, emollient applications of mallows, 
Sc. are good ; and to forward the ma- 
turation externally, a half roafted fi 
may be applied: and when the ſoftneſs 


of the tumour ſhews that the matter is 
ſuppurated, it ought: immediately to be 


opened by the lancet, to prevent the mat- 
tiers lodging there, and eroding the bone, 


and producing a fiſtula or caries. © After 


it is opened, the matter ſhould be gently 
| walk. out with the fingers, and the 
mouth frequentiy waſhed with red wine 


7 
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AS 
mixed with a decoction of vnlnerary 
herbs till it is well. When the ulcer 
has penetrated io, it will be neceſſary 
to inject the fame liquors with a ſyringe, 
and compreſs the part by à proper ex- 
ternal bandage, to make the bottom part 
heal firſt; and when it is already be- 
come fiſtulous, and has callous edges, 
it may then often be cured by injecting 
tincture of myrrh, and elixir proprie- 
tatis, continuing this for ſome time. If 
all theſe prove ineffectual, the fiſtula muſt 
be laid open by inęiſion, and the caries 
removed by medicines, cauſtics; or the 
actual cautery. If this proceeds, as ſome · 
times it does, from a carious tooth, this 
is firſt of all to be extracted, otherwiſe 
the tumour wilt degenerate into a fiſtula ; 
and it is always belt to be early in mak - 
ing the inciſion, THT nee 
PARYPATE, in the antient mufic. - See 
the article DraGRam. en e 
PAS, a town of the french Netherlands, 
twelves miles ſouth-weſt of Arras. 
PASCHAL, Pw ee to the 
. - paſfover or eaſter. PASSOVER and 
Eas ran.. 2 * 
PASCHAL LETTER. See LET TE. 
PASCHAL RENTS; + See the article RENT. 
PASLEY, a town of Scotland, in the 


county of Renfrew, fix miles weſt of 
Glas. 969. FS _— het ve 

PA SQUIN; a mutilated ſtatue at Rome, 
in a corner of the palace of the Urfini : 
it takes its name from 4 cobler of 
that city ealled Paſquin, famous for his 
ſneers and gibes, and who diverted him- 
ſelf with paſſing his jokes on all the peo- 
ple whe went through that ſtreet. -Af- 
ter his death, as they were digging up 
the pavement before his ſhop, they found 
in the earth the ſtatue of an antient gla- 
10 2 _ cut, — e and — 
ſpeiled : this they ſet up in the place 
- where it was r 430 common 
conſent named it Paſquin. Since that 
time all ſatires are attributed to that 
figure, and are either put into its mouth 
or paſted upon it, as if they were wrote 
dy Faſquin redivivus; and theſe are ad- 
: reſſed by Paſquin to Marforio, another 
ſtatue at Rome. When Marforio is at- 
tacked, Paſquia comes to his aſfiftance; 
and when Paſquin is attacked,” Marforio 

aſſiſts him in his tuiůnn. 
PASQUINADE, 2 fotirical Hbel faſtened 
to the ſtatue of Paſquin: theſe ate com- 
monly ſhort, merry, and pointed; and 
from hence the term has been” applied to 
all other lampoons of the fame cht. The 
ae difference 
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correct and teform, while that of the 
« former is only to ridicule and expoſe. 


PASS, a ſtrait, difficult, and narrow paſ- 
ſage, which ſhuts up the entrance into 


7 a country, © N 0 
The firſt care of the general of an army 
zs to ſeie the paſſes of the country into 


- which he would carry the war, to fortif7 


them, and take care that they are well 
Pass arm, in chivalry, a bridge, road, 
Sc. which the — — undertook 
* ꝶ Gf ‚ 
The knights who held a paſs, hung up 
their arms on trees, pales, columns, &c. 
; erected for that 2 3 and ſuch as 
. were diſpoſed to diſpute. the paſs, touch- 
ed one of the pieces of armour with his 
ſword, which was a challenge the other 
- was obliged to accept; when the van- 
quiſhed gave the victor ſuch a prize as 
was before agreed on. ' 


Pass, or PASSaDE, in fencing, an advance 


or leap forward upon the enemy, Of 


. theſe: there are ſeveral kinds, as paſſes 
within, above; beneath, to the right, the 
left, and paſſes under the line, Sc. The 


meaſure of the paſs is, when the two 


- fmalls of the {words are ſo near, as that 
they may touch one another. 
ASSADE, in the manege, is a. turn or 
courſe of 'a horſe backwards or for- 
wards, on the ſame ſpot of ground. 
- Hence there are ſeveral ſorts of paſſades, 
according to the different ways of turning, 
in order to part, or return upon the ſame 
| tread, which is called cloſing the paſſade; 
as the paſſade of one time, the paſſade 
of ſive times, and the raiſed or high paſ- 
ſales, in which the demi - volts are made 
into curvets. See the articles CURVET 
_— eee 
In all paſſades the horſe, in making the 
demi - volt, ſhould gather and bring in 
his body, making his haunches accom- 


Ih pany his ſhoulders, without falling back, 


or not going forward enough each time; 


and he ſhould go in a (trait line, with- 


out traverſing or turning his croup out 
the line. . : 
PASSAGE, in the manege, is a horſe's 
walking or trotting in tuch a manner 
that he raifes the outward hind- leg, and 
the inward fore - leg together; and ſet- 


ting theſe two on the ground, raiſes the 


other two alternately, never gaining 
above a {got of ground at a time. A 
© horle is paſſaged upon two ſtrait lines 


. =. RD + 9 
difference between à paſhuinade and a along a wall or hedge, and alſo in going . 
_ » tire is, that the end of the latter is to 


oy 
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ſide ways in a cirele round a center. The 


beauty of the paſſage conſiſts in holding 
the legs long in the air. | ü 


PASSAGE, or Passo, in muſic, a part of 


an air or tune, conſiſting of ſeveral ſhort 


notes, as quavers, ſemi-quavers, &c. laſt- 


ing one, two, or at moſt three meaſures, 


in the beginning of à piece, which is 


to be afterwards imitated 'in the other 


notes of the piece, not with the ſame 
chords or notes, but only by obſerving 
the ſame motion, number and figure, as 


in the notes of the firſt paſſage. This is 


called by the Italians contrapunto d'un 


ſol paſſo. 


Birds of PASSAGE, a name given to thoſe 
birds which at certain ſtated ſeaſons of 
the year remove from certain countries, 


and at other ſtated times return to them 


again, as our quails, woodcocks, ſtorks, 
_ nightingales, ſwallows, and many other 


ſpecies. The generality of birds that re- 


main with us all winter have ſtrong bills, 


and are enabled to feed on what they can 


find at that ſeaſon ; thoſe whichleave us, 


have uſually very lender bills, and their 
food is the inſects of the fly- Kind; which 


diſappearing towards the approach of 
winter, compel them to ſeek them in the 
warmer regions where they are to be 


found. Among the birds of paſſage, the 
fieldfare, the- redwing, the woodeock, 


and the ſnipe, come to us in the autumn, 


at the time when the ſummer birds are 


leaving us, and go from us again in 


' ſpring, at the time when theſe return; 
ard of theſe the two laſt often continue 


- 
. 


with us through the ſummer, and breed; 
ſo that the two firſt ſeem the only kinds 


that certainly leave us at the approach of 
ſpring, retiring to the northern parts of 


the continent, where they live during the 


- ſammer, and breed ; and at the return of 


winter, are driven ſoutherly from thoſe 


' frigid climes, in ſearch of food, which 
there the ice and ſnow. mult ' deprive 


R 


them of. 
ight of PASSAGE, in commerce, is an im- 


poſition or duty exacted by ſome princes, 


either by land or ſea, in certain cloſe and 


narrow places in their territories, on all 
* veſſels and carriages, and eyen ſometimes 
on perſons or paſſengers coming in or 


1 poing out of ports, &c. The moſt ce- 


is the Sound, the dues for paſſing which 
- ſtrait belong to the king of Denmark, 
and are paid at Ellenore or Cronenburg. 


ebrated paſſage of this kind in Europe 
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PAS 


Spain, in the province. of Biicay, ſiuty 
Miles eaſt of Bilbo. f 
PASSAN T, in heraldry, 2 term applied 
do a lien, or other animal, in 2 ſhield, 
appezring to walk leiſurely: fer moſt 
_ beaſts, except lions, the term trippant is 

Feguently uſed indead of paſſant. 


PASSAO, ar Carp 2455.40, a promontory 


he A -— oy under the 
Jong , 
SSAU, the capital of the biſhopric of 
the ſame name, in the circle of Bavaria, 
. tituated on the confluence of the rivers 
Danube, Inn, and Ilts: eaſt long. 13 
30, north lat. 48* 3o. | | 
EASSER, the S$YAKROW. See SPARROW. 
PAS$SERES is alſo the name of a claſs of 
birds, with a conic and much attenuated 
beak, See ORNITHQLOGY, 


equator : welt 


PassRRTTLUVIATIIIs, à name uſed by 


ſome for the commen flounder. 
PASSERINA, in botany, à genus of the 
oftandria-manogyai 'clals of plants, the 
Bower of which is compoſed of a ſingle 
petal, divided into four oval ſegments 
= at the limb: the fruit is a coreaceous 
Je. af an oyal ſhape, with only one 
cel}, and containing a ſingle oval ſeed, 
pointed at each end. e 
PAS SIFLORA, PASSION - FLOWER, in 
botany, a genus of the gynandria peu- 
ta ng. claſs of plants, the corolla of 
Which conſiſts of five petals, of the large- 
neſs and figure of choſe of the cup: the 
fruit is a berry, ſupported on a pedicle, 
his is an extremely beautiful flower, a 
ſpecies of which, called murucuja, or the 
lunated-leaveg, ſcarlet, paſſion-flower, is 
repreſented in plate CXCIV. ſig. 8. 
PASSIONS, in moral philoſophy, are cer- 
- tain motions. of the ſoul, which make it 
purſue what appears to be good, and 
avoid, whatever threatens evil. See the 
articles Goop and Evil. 
| By reflecting, ſays Mr. Locke, on the vari- 
pus modifications or tempers of the mind, 
and the internal ſenſations which plea- 
- ſure and pain, good and evil produce in 


zus, we may thence form to ourſelves the 


ideas of our paſſions. Thus, by reflect - 
ing upon the thought we have of the de- 
light which any N is apt to produce 
in us, we form an idea which we call 
love. Deſite is that uneaſineſs which a 
man finds in himſelf upon the abſence of 
any thing, the preſent enjoyment of which 
cauſes delight. Joy is a delight of the 
mind, — from the preſent, or aſſur- 
ed approaching, poſſeſſion of ſome good. 
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- Pa$$AGE, in geography, @ port-town of 
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Sorrow is an uneaſineſs of the mind, 
upon the thought af a good loſt, or the 
ſenſe af a preſent evil. Hope is a plea- 
ſure in the mind, upon the thought of a 
prohahle future enjoyment of a thing 


which is apt to delight. Fear is an un- 
eaſineſs of the mind, upon the thought 
of a future evil likely tc befal us. * 
5 * _— mind, upon 
receit of injury, with a preſent purpoſe 
af revenge. Deſpair in the r 
the unattainableneſs of any good. Envy 
is an uneaſineſs of mind, cauſed by the 
canſideration of a we deſire, ob- 
tained by one we think ſhould not have 
had it before us. See the articles Love, 
Deere,, ot eiphbitir; | 
On the juſt regulation and ſubordination 
of the paſſions, depends, in a-great mea- 
ſure, the happineſs of mankind. See the 
articles Erhies and HAPPINESS. - 
It ought to be obſerved here, in reference 
to the paſſions, that the removal or leſ- 
ſening of a pain is conſidered, arid ope- 
rates as 1 ; and the diminiſhing of 
a pleaſure, as pain; and, farther, . that 
the paſſions in moſt perſons operate on 
the body, and. cauſe various changes in 
it.; whence the conſideration. of them in 
medicine and painting. 
Nass loks, in medicine, make one of the 
non-naturals, and produce very ſenfible 
effects. Joy, anger, and fear are the prin- 
cipal. In the two firſt, the ſpirits are 
| hurried with too great vivacity ; where- 
as, in fear or dread, they are as it were 
curbed and concentrated: whence we 
may conclude, that they have a very bad 
etfect upon health; and therefore it will 
be beſt to keep them within bounds as 
much as poſſible, and to preſerve an 
inward ſerenity, calmneſs, and tran- 
quility. Continual ſorrow and iſh of 
mind render the fluids thick, and gene- 
rate vilcid and acid crudities in the ſto- 
mach, and at length render the body un- 
apt for a due circulation; whence pro- 
ceed obſtructions of the viſcera, and many 
chronical diſorders. Anger conſtringes 
the bilious veſſels in particular, and cauſes 
too great an evacuation of the bile; pro- 
duces ſtriftures in the ſtomach and duo- 
denum; whence the bilious humours are 
amaſſed and corrupted ; laying a foun- 
dation for vomiting, bilious fevers, and 
cardialgiæ. 8 1 
The paſſions of the mind, in general, 
_ chiefly affect the ſtomach, invert its mo- 
tion, hinder digeſtion and chylification; 
hence many. crudities ariſe, fruitſul of 
On various 


- Fof the treatment of the i 


PAS Taxs) - PAR 


- various diſcaſes i bench it is bei) dan- 
gerous, after violeftt commotions of the 
mind,, to fit down te à mz}; or; dur- 
ing that tirhe; to be grentiy affeSted with 

any accident that may happen. 
f hac, hypochon- 
Aria, toeliac, hyfericz Oc. n; ſee 

_ thearticks Intacy, Go. 
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s szeks, in painting, are the external 
- expteſhons of the different difpoſitions 
and — ef the mind; but parti- 
dularly their different effects upon the 
ſeverat featutes of the face: for though 
the arms and indeed every part of the 
body, ſerve likewiſe; by thei? quiek, 
languid, and variouſly diverſified mo- 
tions, to expreſs the paſſions of the ſoul ; 
Jet, in painting, this difference is moſt 
; icuous in the face. 
In forrow, joy, love, ſhame, and com- 
paſſion, the eyes {well all of a ſudden, 
are covered with a ſuperabundant moi - 
ſture, and drop tears; and in grief eſ- 
pecially, the corners of the mouth hang 
- down, the eye-lids are half ſhut, and the 
pupil of the eye is elevated and half co- 
vered; and all the other muſcles of the 
. face are relaxed, ſo that the viſage ap- 
yg. longer than ordinary. | 
n fear, terror, fright; and horror, the 
eye: brows are greatly elevated, the eye- 
lids are expanded as wide as poſſible, 
ſo as to diſcover; the white of the eye, 
and the pupil is depreſſed and half co- 
vered by the lower eye-lid - the hair 
ſtands an end; the mouth is at the ſame 


time wide open, and the lips ſo far 


dran _ — the teeth both of the 
upper and under jaw a le | 
- Contenipt — Daene one ſide 
of the upper- lip, ſo as:. t6 dileover the 
teeth, whilſt the other ſide has a move- 
ment like that in laughter 3 the eye, on 
- that fide where the teeth appear, is half 
mut, whilſt the other remains open; how- 
ever, both the pupils are depreſſed. 

In jealouſy, envy, hatred, and malice, 
the eye-brows are knit; and, in laugh- 
ter, all the parts agree, tending as it 
were towards the center of the face. 
Mr. le Brun has been extremely happy 
in expreſſing the ſeverab paſſions, and the 


examples he has left of them deſerve 


Imitation. 2 bay = | 
PASSIONS, in poetry, are of ſingular uſe 


has joy and agreeable ſurpriſe for its 
part; tragedy, on the contrary, has ter- 
ror and compaſſion; and epic, as a me- 
diam between the two, takes in both 
theſe Kinds of paſſions, though its proper 
paſſion is admitation. See the articles 
- COMEDY, TRAGEDYahdErpic, * 
PASSION, or cru of te PASSTON,” in he- 
ratdry, is ſo called, becauſe reſembling 
the ſhape} of that on which our Savidur 
is thought. to have fuffered ; that is, not 
croſfed in the middle, but a little below 
the top with arms ſhort in proportion to 
the length of the Malt. dee plate 
. CXETV. fig. 5. % % 147 RD > 
Pas$ION FLOWER,  paſiflora; in botany. 
_ Ste the article Pass FLORA. | 
Pass 1tON-WEEK;; the week immediately © 
preceding the feſtival of Eaſter :{d called, 
ecaufe in that week our Saviour's paſſion 
and death happened. See EAs TAE. 
The Thurſday of this week is called 
Maunday-'Thurklay ; the: Friday; Gd 
Friday; and the Saturday, the great 
ER ene 
PASSIVE, in general, denotes ſomethin 
that ſuffers tlie action of another; calle 
an agent, or active power, Ste the Ar- 
ticles AGENT and Acrivs. 
In grammar, the verb or word that ele- 
preſfes this paſſion, is termed a paſſive 
verb; which, in the learned languages, 
has a peculiar termination; as amon, 
doctor, &c. in Latin; that is, an id ad- 
ect to the actives an, oc: and; in 
the Greek, the inflectiom id made by 
chavging w into ht, as rn, 7 unlopes s, | 
c. Rut, in the modern languages, 
the paſſive inffection is performed dy 
means of auxiliary verbs, joined to the 
1 paſſive; as I An prniſtu, in 
atin laudors and in greek betrat; or 
Jam o ved, in latin amor, and id greek. 
tea: Thus it appears, that che auxi- 
liary verb I am, ferves toi form the paſ- | 
ſives of engliſh verbs; and the ſame holds 
of che freneh, as je furs lei, L am praiſed ! 
Faye ete loud; I have been praiſed, Sc. 3 
PASSOVER, a ſolemn feſtival of the Jews, 
celebrated on the fourteenth day of the 
month next after the vernal equinox, 
and inſtituted in commemoration of their 
coming out of Egypt; becauſe on the 
night before their departure the — 
ing angel, who put to death the firft- 


in diſtinguiſhing the characters of the born of the Egyptians, paſſed over the 


actors. See the article CHARACTER. 

But though the paſſions be always ne- 
ſſary, yet all are not Equally ſuitable 

t every Kind of poetry: thus comedy 


houſes of the Hebrews, which were 

"ſprinkled with the blood of a lamb. Phe 

whale tranſaction is related in the twelfth 
chapter of Exodus, . | 


— 
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Puyey were ordered before this feſtival 
I t kill the paſchal lamb, and to ſprinkle 
their door: poſts with its blood; and the 
following night, which was the grand 
ſeaſt of the paſſover, and which was to 
. » continue ſeven. days, they were to eat the 
lamb roaſted with a ſallad of wild let- 
tuces, or other bitter herbs, in the poſture 
of travellers; and if any part remained 
the day following, it was to be thrown 
into the fire; and for eight days toge- 
ther no leavened bread was to be uſed, 

on pain of being cut off from the people. 
The rabbins inform us of ſome other 
obſervances of the Jews in relation to 
the paſſover. They were ſo ſcrupulous 
in abſtaining from leavened bread dur- 
ing this ſeſtival, that they uſually exa- 
. mitedevery hole and corner of the houſe, 
that not the leaſt crumb of it might be 
concealed. On the vigil of the feaſt the 
matron of the family ſpread a table, and 
ſet on it two unleavened cakes, two pieces 
of the lamb, one boiled and the other 
roaſted, to put them in mind that God 

- had delivered them with an out ſtretched 
arm: to this they added ſome ſmall 
fiſhes, becauſe of the leviathan; a hard 
egg, becaule of the bird zz; ſome meal, 
becauſe of the behemoth; theſe three 
animals being, according to their rabbi- 

, nical doctors, appointed for the feaſt of 
the clect in the other life. The father of 


12 and flayes, took bitter herbs, eat them 
1 with muſtard, and diſtributed them. 
1 Then they eat of the lamb, the inſtitu- 
1 tion of which was at that time recited by 
1 the maſter of the family, and the whole 
x. repaſt was attended with hymns and 
3 prayers. The modern Jews in general 
1 obſerve the ſame ceremonies. 
| PASS-PAROLE, a command given at the 
head of an army, and thence communi- 
Kita eated to the rear by paſſing it from mouth 
0 to mouth, Rt T1 
| | PASS-PAR-TOUT, a maſter-key; or a key 


, fame houſe or apartment. 
Pass-rokr, or Pass, a licence or writing 
"ſs . obtained from a prince or | governor, 
0 95 granting liberty and ſafe conduct to paſs 
vp through his teriitories without moleſ- 
„ tation. 


for importing contraband goods, or for 
exporting and importing merchandize 
without payipg the duties; theſe laſt 
licences are always. given to embaſſadors 


4 1 


the family ſat down with his children 


that opens ſeveral locks belonging to the 


Fals. port alſo ſignifies a licence obtained 
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an#other public mjniſters, 
„ equipage, &c. 12 14) SY 
any perſon forge or counterfeit a paſs- 
port, commonly called a Mediterranean 


or their bag- 


paſs, for any ſhip, or ſhall alter or eraze 


any paſs. made out by the commiſſioners 
for executing the office of lord high ad- 
mira], or ſhall publiſh as true any forged, 
altered, or erazed paſs, knowing the 
ſame to be forged, &c, every ſuch per- 
ſon being convicted in any part of his 
majeſty's dominions where ſuch offence 
may be committed, ſhall ''be guilty of 
felony without benefit of clergy, by 4 
Geo. II. cap: 8. ſedt. 2: 
Pass-volaxr, or PASSE-VOLANT, in a 


military ſenſe, the ſame with a faggot. 


See the article Fact. 
In France all paſs-volants are marked 
on the cheek with a fleur-de-Jhis.: 5. 
PASTBOARD, a kind of thick paper 
formed of ſeveral ſheets of paper paſted 
together = | 
Th 


e chief uſe of paſtboard is in binding 


books, making letter-caſes, Sci Paſte- 
boards, on importation, pay the thou- 
ſand, 28. 6 ed. and on exportation 


draw back 2 8. 3 d. and beſides for every 


» 


back on exportation. 


hundred weight 7s. 6 d. which is drawn 
PASTE, a compoſition of water and flour, 


boiled to a conſiſtence; uſed by various 


artificers, das ſadlers, upholſterers, book - 
binders, c. | Wb; e 


In cookery, paſte is the compoſition of 


flour, Sc. wherein pies are baked : and 


in confectionary, paſte denotes a prepd- 
ration of ſome fruit, made by beati 


the pulp thereof with ſome fluid, or other 


admixture; and afterwards drying it 
with ſugar, till as pliable as common paſte. 
PASTE, in the 
loured glaſ, made of calcined cryſtal, 
lead, and metallic preparations, ſo as to 
imitate the natural gems ; for the man- 
ner of effecting which, ſee GRW. 

PAS TEL, a name by which ſome call 
ifatis, or woad. See the article IsaT18. 


the diſtance between the joint next the 
foot, and the coronet of the hoof.” This 
part ſhould be ſhort, eſpecially in mid- 


glaſs-trade, a kind of co- 


PAS TERN à horſe, in the manege, is 


— 


dle- ſized hortes, becauſe long paſterns 


are weak, and cannot ſo well endure 
travelling. ; i 
PASTERN-JOINT, the 
foot. | 
When the 
velling, chafe it every morning and even- 


joint next a horſe's 


? 
F | 
1 


paſtern: joint ſwells after tra- 


ing with a mixture of two parts of 
brandy, and one of oil of nuts. 
PAS TIL, or PAs TEL, among painters, a 
kind of paſte made of different colours, 
ground up with gum- water, in order to 
make crayons, See CRAYON. © | © 
Sometimes the crayons themſelves are 
enabled pattds. HHS, 7 TU2.F, 
PASTIL, in Pharmacy is a dry compoſi- 
tion of ſweet · ſmelling reſins, aromatic 
- -woods,. c. ſometimes burnt to clear and 
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ſcent the air of a chamber. 
There are alſo paſtils for the mouth, 
which being chewed, procure a ſweet 
blen ? 204 een 
PASTINACA, the PARSNEP, in botany, 
See the article ParSNEP, © 
Pas TIN ACA MARINA, the FIRE FLAIRE, 
in ichthyology, the name by which au- 


thors call the ſmooth ray fiſn, with a. 


long ſpine in the tail, ſerrated before. 
See the article RAY-F ISH. 
America: welt long. 77%, north lat. 20, 
PAST OR, properly ſignifies a ſhepherd, 
but is now generally uſed for a parſon 
or miniſter tliat hath cure of ſouls; See 
- the articles PARs oN and CukE. | 
PASTORAL, in general ſomething that 
relates to ſhepherds ; hence we ſay, paſ- 
. toral life, manners, poetry, Sc. 
The original of poetry is aſcribed to that 
age which ſucceeded the creation of the 
world: and as the keeping of flocks 
ſeems to have been the firſt employment 


of mankind, the moſt antient ſort of 
poetry was, probably, paſtoral. It is 


natural to imagine, that the leiſure of 


thoſe antient A RG admitting and in- 


viting ſome diverſion, none was ſo 
proper to that ſolitary and ſedentary life 
as lnging ; and that in their ſongs they 
took occaſion to celebrate their own fe- 


licity. From hence a poem was invented, 


and afterwards improved to a perfect 
image of that happy time; which, by 
giving us an eſteem for the virtues of a 
tormer age, might recommend. them to 
the preſent. And fince the life of 
ſhepherds was attended with more tran- 


quility than any other rural employment, 


the poets choſe to introduce their perſons, 
from whom it received the name of 
paſtoral. „ TOO 3244 
A paſtoral is an ingitation of the action 
of ua ſhepkerd, or one conſidered under 


that character. The form of this imi- 


tation is dramatie, or narrative, or mixed 
with both; the fable ſimple; the manners 


not too polite nor too ruſtic; the thoughts 


of Popayan, in ſouth 


PAS. þ 
are plain, yet adwit à little qufeknefs 
and paſſion, but that ſnort and N 


the expreſſion humble, yet as pute as the 
a e will afford; neat, but not florid; 


„and yet lively. In ſhort, the fable, 
manners, thoughts, and expreſſions are 


full of the greateſt ſimplicity in nature. 


The complete character of this poem con- 
ſiſts in ſimplicity, brevity; and delicacy ; 


the two firſt of which render an eclogue 


natural, and the laſt delightful Y.. 

If we would copy nature, it may be uſe- 
ful to take this idea along with us, that 
paſtaral is an image of whit they call the 
golden age. So that we are not to de- 
ſcribe our ſnepherds, as ſhepherds at this 
day really are, but as they may be con- 


ceived then to have been, when the beſt 
of men followed the employment. To 


carry this reſemblance yet farther, it 
would nat be amiſs to give theſe ſhepherds 
ſome kill in aftronomy, as far as'it'may 
be uſeful to that fort of life. And àn air 


of piety to the gods ſhould ſhine through 


the poem, which ſo viſibly appears in all 
the works of antiquity: Ay it ought to. 


Preſerve ſome reliſh of the old 'way of 
Writing; the connection ſhould be looſe, 
the narrations and deſcriptions ſhort, and 


the periods conciſe. Yet it is not ſuffici- 


ent that the ſentences only be brief, ihe 


whole eclogue ſhould be { too. For we 


cannot ſuppoſe poetry, in thoſe days, to 
have been the buſineſs of men, but their 


recreation at vacant hours. 
But with reſpect to the preſent age, no- 
thing more conduces to make theſe com- 


ee natural, than when ſome know- 
ledge in rural affairs is diſcovered; This 


may. be made to r rather done by 


chance than on deſign, and ſometimes is 


beſt ſhewn by inſerenee; leſt, by too 
much ſtudy to ſeem natural, we deſtro 
that eaſy ſimplicity from whence ariſes 
the delight. For what is inviting, in 
this ſort of poetry, proceeds not ſo much 
from the idea of that buſineſs, as of the 
tranquility of a country lifſfſſſGGGG. 
We muſt, therefore, uſe ſome illuſion to 
render a paſtoral delightful; and this 
conſiſts in expoſing the beſt ' ſide only of 
a ſhepherd's life, and in concealing its 
mileries; Nor is it enough to introduce 
ſhepherds diſcourſing together in a na- 
tural way, but a regard muſt be had to 
the ſubje&, that it contain ſome particu. * 
lar beauty in itſelf, and that it be dif- 
ferent in every eclogue. Beſides, in each 
of them, a deſigned ſcene or proſpect is 
to be preſented to our view, which ſhould 
| | likewiſe 


PAS 
* - Hikewiſe have its variety. This variety is 
obtained, in a great degree, by frequent 
- , compariſans, drawn from tlie moſt agtee- 
able ohſests of the country; by inter- 
rogations to things inanimate 3 by beau- 
* tiful digreſſions, but thoſe ſhort ; ſome- 
times by inſiſting a little on eircutm- 
ſtances ; and laſtly, by elegant turm on 
the words, which renders the nunibers 
extremely feet and pleaſing. As for 
the numbers themſelves, though they are 
rover of the heroic meaſure, they 
mould be the ſmootheſt, the moſt eafy, 

and 
It is 
3 d 


| 

flowing.imaginable. -- | © 

by — — Ike theſe, v onglit to 
e a paſtoral, And ſinee the in- 
* * for any art are to be de- 
hvered as that art is in perfection, they 
mult. "hone ag be derived from t 

in whom it is acknowledged ſo to be. 
; Ate therefore, from the practice of 
'Thedcritus and Virgil (the only undi- 
* authors of paſtoral) that the critics 
have drawn the foregoing notions con- 
NEON: fs 7 7 art, 
8 Ne ht excels ot; 2 In 2 
aud ſimplicity. The. ſabjefts of his 
| 75 are purely paſtoral; but he is not 
fo exact in his perſons, having intro- 


: duced reapers and fiſhermen, as well as 
mepherds. He is apt to be too long in 
bis deſcriptions, of which that of the 


cup, in the firſt paſtoral, is a remarkable 
Inſtange. In the manners he ſeems. a 
little defeRive, for his ſwains are fome- 
times abuſiye and immodeſt, and, per- 
_haps, tov much inclining to ruſticity; 
for inſtance, in his fourth and fifth ĩdyllia. 
But it is enough that all others learned 
their excellencies from him, and that his 
dialect alone has a ſecret charm in it, 
vhich no other could ever attain. 

Virgil, who copies Theoeritus, refines 
upon his original; and in all points 
here judgment is principally concerned, 
he iĩs much ſuperior to his maſter. Tho 

ſome of his ſubjects are not paſtoral in 

themſelves, but only ſeem to be ſuch, 
they have a — variety in them, 
which the Greek was a ſtranger to. He 
exceeds him in 
and falls ſhort of him iv nothing but 
ſimplicity and propriety of ſtyle; the firſt 
of which, perhaps, was the fault of his 
age, and the laſt of his language. 
Among the moderns, their ſueceſs has 
deen greateſt, who have moſt endeavour- 
ed to make theſe antients their pattern. 
he moth conſiderable genius appears in 
the famons Taſſo and our Spenſer. 


ilarity and brevity, 
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CAS. 
Taſſo, in his Aminto, has ad far exce!f- 
ed alt the paſteral writers, 24 im this 
Gieruſalemme he has ent- done the epit 

of his eun;try. But as this piece 
to have been the original of a new 
ſort of poem, the paſtoral comedy in 
Italy, it cannot ſo well be confidered as 
a copy of the antients. Spenſer's Ca- 


lendar, in Mr. Dryden's opinion, is the 
moſt complete work of this kind, which 
any iintion. has produced eve fince 


the 
time of Virgil. Not but that he may be 
thought imperfect in ſome few points. 


His eclogues are ſomewhat tod long, if 


we compare them with the antients. He 
ie, ſometimes, too allegorical, xnid'treats 
on matters of religion, in a paſtoral ſtyle, 


as the Mantua had done before him. 


He has employed the lyric meaſure, which 
is contrary to the practice of the old 
potts. | His ſtanta 18 not RH} the ſanie, 
nor always well choſem j this laſt may be 


the reafon-why big enpreſſion is ſometimes 


ſ 


not conciſe enough: for the tetraſtic has 
obliged him to extend his ſenſe tb the 
length of fbur lines, which would 'have 
been more eloſely confined in te couplet. 
In the manners, thoughts, and charic- 


ters, he comes near to Thederitas Him- 
ſelf; though, notwithſtanding all the 


care he has taken; he is certainly inferior 


in his diale& : for the doc had Its 
beauty and 


propriety in the time of 


Theoeritus; it was uſed} in part of 


Greece, and frequent in the mouths of 
many of the greateſt perſons; whereas 
the old engliſh and country phraſes of 


Spenſer were either entirely obſ6lete, or 


ſpoken vn e of the loweft con 
| — 5 "A's there ＋ 5 — between 
ſimplioity and ruſtieity, ſo the expreſſion 
of ſimple thouglits ſhonld: he plain, but 
not clowniſh. The addition Ne has made 
of a calendar to his eclogues is very 
beautiful; ſince by this, beſides the ge- 
neral moral of innocence and fimplicity, 
which is common to other authors of 
aſtoral, he has one peculiar to himſelf 3 
e compares human life to the ſeveral 
ſeaſons, and at once expoſes to his readers 
& view of the great and little worlds, in 
their various changes and aſpects. Vet 
the ſcrupulous diviſion of the paſtorals 
into months has obliged him either to 
repeat the ſame deſeription in other words, 
for three months together; or, When it 
was exhauſted befors, entirely to onlit 
it: whence it comes to paſo, that ſome 
of his eelognes (as the 6th, $th,- and 


* 


cth, for example) have nothing but 


their 


PAS 
- cheiv titles to diftinguiſh them. The 
. reaſon is evident, becauſt the year has 


not that variety in it to furniſh every 


month with a particular deſcription, as it 
may every ſeaſon. | ET 
PASTORAL OOLUMN. See CQLUMN,. 
PASTORAL STaFF, the ſame with croker. 
Ses the article Cosi. | 
PASTRY, that branch of cqokery, which 
is chiefly, taken up in making pies, 
paſties, cakes, &c. 1 
PASTURE, or Pa$STURE-LAND, that 
_ reſerved for feeding cattle. IVA 
Paſture· land is of fuch advantage to huſ- 


bandry, that many prefer it even to corn- 


land, becauſe of the ſmall hazard and 
labour that attends it, and as it lays the 
foundation for moſt of the profit that is 
enpebted from the arable land, becauſe 
of the manure the cattle afford which are 
fed upon it. Where dung is not to be 
* as is often the cate in places diſ- 
tant from large towns, the farmer is 
forced to proportion his arable to his paſ- 
ture - land, in ſuch manner, that the cattle 
fed pn the latter be fufficient for a 
— of dung, ſo neceſſary for produ- 


eing the fruits of the former. 


Pa lands are of three kinds: x. The 


uplands: theſe lie fa high as not to be 
overfiowed by rivers, or land-floods. 2. 
Thoſe low lands which lie near rivers 
and fens. And 3. Fhoſe that lis near 
the ſea, Seq the articles Ur LanD, 
 MaAR$SH-LAND, So. | 
Paſtuxe land requires the refreſhment of 
dung, as well as the arable or corn land; 
but there is to be. a difference made in 
che laying it on and ſpreading it. A har- 
row: perfòrms the office of ſpreading the 
dung on ploughed, lands; but the beſt 
contrivance ſor paſtures, is, to lay the 
dung in ſmall heaps, and draw over it a 
gate ſtuck full of buſtes. All dung that 
is laid on paſture- land, mult be laid on 
in winter, that the rains may waſh its 
. tatneſs into the ground: before the fun 
ſeorches it, or evaporates its goodneſs. 
Fine mould mixed with the dung, and 
ſpread with it over the land, is very 
good for paſtures ; for it ĩa wathed dawn 
co the very roots of the graſs, and gives 
them anew and fing ſoil juſt in thoſe 
es chere it is melt wanttd. 


plac | 
The belt manure foppatiureiland: is the 


. rotten bottoms of old 'hay-ſtatks'; for 
theſe moulder away into a very rich foil, 
. and are always full-of vaſt quantities of 
(cod, fallen at times from the hay, which 
. „ F 1 4 


o 
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all grow when on tha ground : and 
thus new nouriſhment, and a new ſet of 
plants are given at once to the exhauſted 
ound. But as particularly uſefut as 

_ this is for paſture-ground, it is as im- 

proper for corn · land, and ſhould by no 
means ever be ſuffered to mix with the 

manure for thoſe grounds; as it will then 
raiſe grafs and other plants, which tho" 
of uſe in the paſture are weeds among 
the corn. 9 . | - 

Admeaſurement of Pas rURE. See the ar- 
ticle ADMEASUREMENT, 24775 

Pasrunk OF PLANTS, a term uſed by 
Tull, for the nouriſhment they draw 
from the earth. See the articles PLA 
and VEGBTATION. | | 

PASTY, in cookery, a preparation' of 
veniſon, veal, lamb, or other meat ; 
which being well boned, beaten to a pulp, 
and highly ſcaſaned, is incloſed in a 
proper paſte, and baked in an oven. 

ATAGONIA, the moſt ſouthern part of 
fouth America, extending from the 
mouth of Rio di la Plata, in 36“ of ſouth 
lat. to Cape-Hory, in 330 30. 5 

PATAGONULA, er PATaGONICA, in 

botany, a genus of the pentandria- mono- 

_ gynia claſs of plants, with a monepe- 

talous flower, that has ſearce any tube, 

and is divided into five oval and acute 

e the fruit is an oval acumi- 

nated capſule, placed on a very large cup, 

with oblong emarginated ſegments ; 
which ſtructure of the cup eonſtitutes the 

- eſſegtial diſtinction of the genus. 
ATAI, a town of France, in the pro- 
vince of Orleanois, fourteen miles north 
of Orleans. Ea 

PATAN, the capital of a province in the 
Eaft- Indies, ſituated two hundred miles 
north of Huegly in Bengal : eaſt- long. 
89 north lat. 27 300. | 

PATAVINITY\ patavinitas, among 
critics, denotes a pecuharity of Liyy's 
dition, derived from Patavium, or 
Padua, the place of his nativity z but 
wherein this patayinity conſiſts, they are 

no means agreed. 

PA TCHUCA, or PRO, a city of 
Mexico: welt long. 103“ north lat. 20, 
ſubject to Spain. FF - 

PATE, in fortification, a kind of plat- 
form, reſembling what is ealled an horſe- 


| hae ; not always regular, but generally | 


ova}, encompaſfed only with a parapet, 
and having nothing to flank it. It is 
uſually raifed in marſhy grounds, to 
eouer the gate of a place. 
3 ' 113 P a TEB', 
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PAT 
- PATEFE, or PaTTE's, in. heraldry, a 
_ +. crols ſmall in the center, and widening 
to the extremes, which are very broad. 
See plate CXCIV. fig. 6. which is a 
ceroſs pattee, argent, upon a field ſable. 
PATELLA, in anatomy, à bone which 


6 


covers the fore - part of the joint of the 


knee, called alſo rotula, and popularly 
the knee- pan. The patella is convex on 
the outſide, and on the inſide unequal, 
having an eminence and two depreſſions. 
Its ſubſtance is ſpungeous, and conſe- 
quently it is brittle: it is connected by 
tendons and ligaments to the tibia and 
. the os femoris, which is the ligament by 
which it is connected to the thigh, and 
has a motion of aſcent and deſcent in the 
+. flexion. of the tibia. In infants and 
children it is cartilaginous. ; 
PATELLA, the LIMPET, is a genus of 
- ſhell-fiſh, with a ſimple ſhell, of a conic 
or other gibboſe figure, and a very wide 
opening at the mouth or bottom ; always 
applying itſelf firmly to ſome ſolid body, 
. which ſerves it in the place of another ſhell: 
the animal inhabiting. it is called limax. 
The ſummit. of the limpet- ſhell-is in ſome 
ſpecies acute, in others obtuſe, and in 
ſome , depreſſed, © perforated, ſtriated, 
_ faſciated, &. 
ATENT, in general, denotes ſomething 
that ſtands open or expanded: thus a leaf 
is ſaid to be patent when it ſtands almoſt 
at right angles with the ſtalk. : 
PATENT, - or LETTERS- PATENT. See 
the article LETTER. | 
PATENT-G1OBES. See the article GLOBE, 
PATENTEE, a perſon to whom the king 
has granted his let er- patent. 
PATER PATRATUS, in roman antiquity, 


the principal perſon among the teciales - 


or college of heralds. See the article 
iso. | 1 
PATER-NOSTER, the Lord's prayer, fo 
called from the two firſt words thereof in 
latin. It is alſo ſometimes uſed for a 
chaplet or ſtring of beads. And, in ar- 
chĩitecture, the ſame term is uſed for a 
ſort of ornament cut in the form of beads, 
either oval or round, uſed on aſtragals, 
daguettes, SS. = 
PATER-NOSTRE'E, in heraldry, or a 
' _- CROSS- PATERNOSTRE'E, is a croſs 
made of beads. | 1 
PATERA, in roman antiquity, a goblet 
or veſſel uſed by the Romans in their ſa- 
erifices ; in which they offered their con- 
ſecrated meats to the gods, and with 
which they made libations. The patera 
was of gold, ſilver, marble, braſs, glaſs, 
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SWS 
or earth; and they uſed to incloſe it in 
urns, with the aſhes: of the deceaſed, 
+ after: it had ſerved: for the libations of 
wine and other liquors at the funeral. 
The patera is an ornament in architecture, 
e eee ſeen in the doric frieze, and 
in the tympans of arche. 
PATERNITY, the quality of a father. 
PATH, in general, denotes the courſe or 
tract marked aut or run over, by a body 
in motion. See MOTION: | 
Concerning the path of a ſatellite, or ſe- 
condary planet, on an immoveable plane, 
Mr. Maclaurin has demonſtrated the fol- 
lowing propoſitions. „ 
Prop. I. The path of the ſatellite, on an 
immoveable plane, is the epicycloid that 
is deſeribed by a given point in the plane 
of a circle, . revolves on a circular 
baſe; having its center in the center of 
the ſun; and its diameter in the ſame 
proportion to the diameter of the revolv- 
ing circle, as the periodic time of the 
primary about the ſun, to the time of the 
Lee, revolution of the ſatellite about 
the primary: the tangent of the path is 
perpendicular to the right line that joins 


the ſatellite to the contact of the two 


circles; and the abſolute velocity of the 
- ſatellite is always, as its diſtance from that 
contact. E RWS 
Let T denote the periodic time of the 
primary about the ſun, z-the periodic time 
of the ſatellite about the primary. Let 8 
(plate CX CV. fig. 1.) repreſent the ſun, 
Aa the orbit - the primary : upon the 
radius A8, take AE to A8 as t is to T. 
From the center 8, deſcribe the circle 
Ee Z; and from the center A, the circle 
EMF. Let this circle EMF revolve 
on the other E eZ, as its baſe: then a 
point L, taken on the plane of the circle 
EMF, at the diſtance AL, equal to the 
diſtance of the ſatellite from the primary, 
hall deſcribe the path of the ſatellite. 
For ſuppoſe the circle EM F to move in- 
to the — emf, the point A to a, 
. Ltol; and let AL and al, produced, 
meet EMF and emf, in M and n. 
- Upon the arc em take er EM; then 
Lear = LEAM.. Let ar meet the 
circle cid, deſcribed: from; the center a, 
with the diſtance al, in 93 and becauſe 
Leag=LEAL, the angle eag re- 
- preſents the elongation ot the: ſatellite 
; — the ſun at its firſt place L. Again, 
becauſe em (ger Tru) ge E＋TEM, 
and erg EM, it follows, that n = 
eE; and, conſequently, Lran: LeS E 
niSE:AE::T—&:7; or, . 
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ur velocity of the ſatellite from the ſun, Cool. I. When AL or A C is lefs than 
to the angular N of the primary AB, then (becauſe LO is always on 
about the ſun. - But ESe is the angle the ſame ſide of tlie point L with LK) 
deſcribed by the primary about the ſun; the path is concave towards'S throughout, 
-ronſequently am, or g al, is the ſimul- When AC=AB, the curvature at-ithe 
taneous increment of the elongation of conjunction vaniſhes, or the path has 
ws ſatellite from the ſun; I is its * there a point of rectitude. When AC is 
when the primary comes to 4; and the nn WW 
epicycloid, deſcribed by 1, is'the path of Sreater than AB (or AS Te Per- 
che ſatellite. e e tion of the path near the conjunction is 
Becauſe the circle EMF moves on the touvex towards 8, becauſe a part of the 
point E, the dſrection of the motion of circle CL. falls within the circle BK E; 
any point L, is perpendicular to EL; and when L comes to either of the inter- 
15 the OED -< xk path 17 iy ſectionus of theſe circles, the path hath a 
is perp2udicular to . veloci int of c | ire. . 
of any point L. is as its diſtance E. AE, Gaſs ans _—_ 5 Tm 
and the motion of the primary A. being a cuſp: and if ACD—AE, the path 
png N or 1 hath a nodus; which laſt is the caſe of 
a att” os poooaekof 3s Going 
Prop. II. Upon As (ibid.) take AB: AS Cor 14 0 E 
1275 TT (er AR AE AE AS); T * ant nh ob. oh | 
upon the diameter E B deſcribe the circle | 7 e 
6 l OE but AC is about Xx AS; conſe- 
EK B, meeting EL in K; take LO a _ a Kc 4 J 1 
third proportional to LK and LE, on auentiy, AC AAB, and the path of 
the ſame fide of L. with LK; and © ee a concave towards the ſun 
ſhall be the center of the curvature at I. Wut, T et: 
of the path, and LO the ray of 28 Prop. III. Let AB: A. S::tt: T. T, and 
FF Le _ the force, by which the path of the ſatel- 
Becauſe E L and el are perpendicular to lite can be deſcribed on an immoveable 
the path at the points Land I, let them Planes 18 always directed to the point B 
be produced, and their ultimate interſec - (ibid.) upon the ray A 0 ar ay 
tion O ſhalt be the center of cutvature at meaſured by B L,, the diſtance of the fa- 
L. Produce'qe till it meet LE in'V, - — from tenant Ne 0 Pane e 
join 8 V, and the angle 8 V A mary as: ine, iun beingrrepre-, 
LEA=SEV; conſequently ws angle ſented by BA... 1 . 
eVE Ses E, the angle EVSSes E, bi? 1 1 which, this 
ee | =PeS; and SV is path could be deſcribed; on an immove- 
| a e e 6 RO: Now able plane, to be refolved into a force 
tte angle E Oe is ultimately to EVI that aQts in the direction LO, perpepdi- 
ESe) as EV to EO, that is (becauſe cular to the path, but has no effect on 
EVZ EK IESE B: AS: AE) as EK the Uno of +; 32 ; de 
As to EO & AE. But the angul perpendicular to L O, that accelerates or 
. E Laing: ust 8b thi ber Puma: bang 798 of the 4 INE . | 
motion of EA; while the circle EMF former of theſe is meaſured by I. R., the 
turns on the point Es L. EI is therefore latter by B K, the gravity of the primary 
ultimately equal to A E a, which is to towards the tun being meaſured by A B. 
ESe as SA to ABE; and E Oe being to For the former js to i 2 
LI EL eo LO, itfollowsthat'F Oe primary towards 8, as EL. % ER 
EBEN Se AEN DEK een ene s 
S A: EOx AE, Therefore EL: LO + (thoſe forces being directly as the {quares 


when the baſe Ee is a right line, A8 LEK. IG e 

vaniſhes, and E B becomes equal to Tbe ſecond force that acts on the fte hre 
3 EE TS in the direction of the. tangent of ity 

Ws - | n 


of 
* 


and is always 


1 * 
a 2 


jon, is as the flux jon of the velocity E. 


' —EB EB EBxAC © 


P 


ach, and accelerates or retards its mo- 


directly, and the fluxjon of the time in- 


" verſely. The fluxion of the time is 


the velocity with which it is deſcribed) 


an and g to be perpendiculars to el in 
# and 4 becauſe Ig: lu: tac: an, or 


enn rr 


BEN AN BR 


In 
5 


divided by che fluxion of time, or Ik 


s meaſured by BK. The force, there- | 
fore, in the direction LE being meaſured - 


by LK, and the force in the perpendicu- 


lar direction KB by KB, the compounded 


force is meaſured by LB, and is di- 


rected from L to B. | 

It appears, from what has been demon- 
ſtrated, that the pain my be deſcribed 

by a force directed towards 

(which is given 5.4 the ray A'S 

' revolves along with 


the point B 


on the ſatellite, equal and parallel to A B, 
the gravity of the primary towards the 


fun, and of a force L A tending to the 
primary, and equal to the gravity by - 
which. the ſatellite would deſcribe the 


circle CLD about the primary, in the 
ſame periodic time t, if the ſun was 
away; becauſe ſuch a force is to tlie 
gravity of the primary towards the ſun. 


(xepteſented by A BJ as E to oor 
' as AL to ASK = AB. 


TY 
PT. 


Thus we arrive+at the ſame concluſion 


which Sir Iſaac Newton, more briefly, 
derived from an analyſis of the motions 
of the ſatellite ; that while the ſatellite - 


gravitates towards the primary, if, at 


'-, * the ſame time, it be acted on by the ſame 


—(ſuppoſing 


but 
this ray about 87 or 
by any forces which, compounded to- 
gether, generate a farce tending to B, 
and always proportionable to L B, the 
diſtance of the ſatellite from B. Let - 
BH be equal and parallel to AB, and 
AB HL ſhalk be a parallelogram, and 
the force LB may be compounded of 
LH and LA; that is, the force LB 
may be the reſult of a force LH acting 


ſeveral phænomena, as full, lat qu 


* 


ſolar force as the primary, and with hy 
parallel direction, it will revolye about 
the primary, in the ſame manner as if 


this Jaſt was at reſt, and there was. no 
ſolar action. Theſe two forces, the gra- 
vitation towards the primary, and a force 


equal and parallel to the gravitation of 
che primary towards the ſun, are exactly 
fuſkcient to account for the compounded 
motion of the ſatellite in its path, how- 


ever complex a curved line it may appear 


to be. Nor is there any. perturbation of 


the ſateNite's motion, but what ariſes 
from the inequality of the gravity of the 
| _ fatelhite, and of the primary towards the 
fore the force which is meaſured by 5, 

che fluxion of the velocity El, or EL, 


ſun, or from their not acting in parallel 


lines. If we ſhould ſuppoſe them to 


move about their common center of gra- 
vity, while this is carried round the ſun, 
or if we ſuppoſe the orbits to be ellipti- 


cal, the conclnfions will till be found 
conſonant to what was more briefly de- 
- duced by this great author. ; 

PaTH: of the moon, the. track deſcribed by 


the moon, while the earth deſcribes its: 
annual orbit. See the articles EARTH 


and Moon. | h 
The ingenious Mr. Neale having invented 


machines for illuſtrating this path of the 


moon, by means of which; the motion: 


of that ſecondary planet, ſe difficult to be 
conceived by young ſtudents in aſtrono- 
my: is rendered extremely eaſy and fa- 
muliar, we ſhall here give the deſcrip- 
tion of them. Fig. 2. plate CXCV. 
n 1. repreſents the largeſt of theſe ma- 
chines, containing the motion of the” 
moon from the full to the new, and from 
the new to the full; and as the entire an- 
nual motion of that planet is only a re- 


petition of the former, the machine is of 


the ſame utility as if it contained the 


Whole path of the moon. AB repre- 


ſents part of the earth's annual orbit; 
DEF, part of that of the moon; T, the 
earth; M, the moon; g, the path de- 
ſcribed by the index 7; 8, the fan ;- 


. HL, a cirele divided into 2g equal parts, 


the number of days in a mean lunation; 


K, an index which moves on the center I, 


and points out the age of the moon. 
The machine is put in motion by the 
winch N; and while the earth defcribes 


the part of its orbit AB, the moon de- 


ſcribes the curve FED, exhibiting her 
er, d 


new, firſt quarter, Sc. Thud, when the 
moon is moved to E, the earth will be 
in C, exhibiting not only the phanomena 

5 A oF 


hy the moon appears partly 


till ſhe comes in 
_ and-exhibies the phenomerton of a new 


4 11 
9 —_ 


PAT 
eclipſe. In this poſition, the youn 
- — poſition, young 


| the reuſon 
why the moon is not viſible; unleſs there 
be an echpie of the . fun, as the! ſum and 


moon are then in the fame right line, and 
_ only the dark part of the mom is turned 
towards the earth. 


By continuing the 
motion from thence to the full, the reaſon 
dark and 
| light, will de rendered very con- 
Bae light part of My Mom, 
repreſented by the white part of the ball, 
gradually emerging from à cap as ſhe 
moves from the new to the full. When 


the moon is at D er F, the earth will be 


at A or B, and exhibit the 1 


of a fall moon! and lauar cchpfe. 
| this poſition the whelke white part of the 


ball will be turned without the cap and 


toward the fan; and therefore her whole 
face, which is turned towards tlie earth, 


will be illuminated, unleſs the ſun's rays 


are (intercepted by the earth, in which 
Cale there will be an eclipſe of the moon. 


By oauſing the moon to move from the 


full to the new, the reaſon of ber decreaſe 
. wilt be viſihle, the white p 


| of the ball 
gradually immerſmg behind the cap 
tion to the fan, 


moon... There is fixed aw index near 


_ the ſlem of the moon, which fhews her 
apparent motion in the ecliptic during 
. ker revolution round the earth, winch is 


ormed/ im 2 lunar month. By the 


help of this machine, ar idea of the 
mation of the moon, and the curve ſhe 


deſcribes, may be ohrained in an eafy and 
entertwining manner. It will alſo appear 


evident, that her path is always concave 
towards the ſun, notwithſtanding her 


motion round the earth, an idea which, 


to beginners, has always been attended 
wih difficulty. * 


Na, ib. repreſents another of theſe ma- 


chines containing the moon's motion dur- 


ing one lunation, or from one new moon 


to another; where 8, is the ſun; AB, 
by part of the eartly's'orbit; C, the moon; 


„the earth; à b, a circle graduated into 


: 29} equal parts, the number of days 


in à mean lunar menth; E, the index, 


| ſhewing,the moon's age on the quadrated 
circle ah; F, a button by which the ma- 


chine is put in motion. 


Ne 3. ibid. is another of thefe machines, 

repreſenting the whole annual path of the 
moon; 8, the ſun; D, the moon; E, the 
: earthy ABC, the annual path of the 


L USE 


a new moon; but alſo that of 4 ſolar 


we Rave beer of n® 1. will be ſu I 


PaTH of the wertex, à term frequent 
u , f. 4 11 


9 mound, expreſſive, .or p 


_ guiſhing, 


ab, a eirele graduated into 29 +, as inthe. 


other machines; E, the index ſhewing 
the moon's age; G, cby 


the machine is moved. Lr 


The exp 


cient for forming an idea of the other 


Mr. Flamſteed, in his. dostrine 
of the ſphere, for a circle deſcribed by 
any point of the earth's ſuffice; as. the 
earth terns round its axis : this point is 
conſidered as vertical to the earth's center, 
and is the ſame with tlie vertex or zenum 


in the ptofemait projection. 


The ſemi. diameter of this path is alway 
equal'tothe' fre of the complement of 2 
latitäde of the point that deferibes it. 


PATHETIC, whatever relates te the 


paſſions, or that is proper to excite or 
awake them. See the article 8Sr yr. 
In muſic, this term is uſed for 8 
1 N nate, 
and is capable of exciting pity, compai- 


fon, anger, or the like. 1e chrama- 


tic genus, with its greater and leſſen ſerni« 


tones, either aſcending or deſcending, is 


very proper for the pathetic ;, as is alla an 


artfu management of diſcords, with a 
variety of motions now 45 now lan- 
ow ſwift, now flo : 


wentyt nientions a muſicjan of Venice, 


- - who excelled in the pathetic to ſuch a de- 


gree, as to be able to play his auditors 
into diſtraction; he adds, that the great 
means he made uſe of, was the variety 
of his motions, Se. 


-PaTHETIC NERVES, in anatomy, 4 pair 
of very ſmall nerves. which ariſe in the 


brain, and run to the trochlear muſcle 
of the eye. Theſe nerves have obtained 
the name pathetic, from their ſerving to 
move the eyes in the various paſſions, 


 PATHOGNOMONIC, Sad D 


among phyſicians, an appellation for a 
ſymptom, or concourſe of ſymptoms, that 
are inſeparable from a diſtemper, and are 
found in that only, and in no other. 


PATHOLOGY, that part of. meditine, 


which explains the nature of diſeaſes, 
their cauſes and ſymptoms. 


PATHOS, vad, a greek term, literally 


ſigniſying paſſion, is ſometimes uſed fer 
the energy of a diſcourſe, or its power 


to move the paſſions. 2 | 
PATIENT, among phyſicians, a perſon 


under the direction of a phyſician or 


- furgeon, in order to be cured of ſome 


825 diſeaſe. 


13 a PATIENTIÆ 
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PATIENTIA MvuscvLvs; in anatomy, 


the levator ſcapulz. See LEvaTOR.. 
PATMOS, one of the leaſt of the iſlands 

«of the Archipelago, ſubject to the Turks: 
eaſt lon. 27 and north lat. 377. 
PATNA, a city of the hither India, the 


capital of the territory of the ſame name, 


In the province of Bengal: eaſt longit. 
'$5?, and north lat. 2656. | 


PATANCE, in heraldry, is a croſs flory 


at the ends; from which it differs only 
in this, that the ends, inſtead of turning 
"down like a fleur de lis, are extended 
ſomewhat in the pattee - form. See 


» . 


the article FLORx. 


PRATOWMAN, a great river of Virginia, 


Which ariſes in the Apalachian moun- 
© tains, and after ſeparating Virginia from 


Fo 1 falls into the bay of Cheſe- 
hn er SOLE HE 
PATRANA, or PASTRANA, a town of 


PATRAS, a city; 
1 „ in the province of the 
10 


Spain, in the province of New Caſtile, 
forty miles eaſt of Madriec. 
AS,' a city and port-town, of eu- 


rea: eaſt Tong, 249 30, and north 


A«at. 389 20. 


PATRAY. | See the article Par AI. 
PATRES ConsSCRIPTI1,.CONSCRIPT FA- 


5 
ry 


_ TrERs.. See the articles ConscrieT 
and SENATOR, 1 
PATRIARCHS, among chriſtians, are 


eccleſiaſtical. dignitaries, or biſhops, ſo 


called from their paternal authority 
in the church. The p | 
"archs was not the ſame in all, but differ- 
ed according | 
countries, or the plcaſures of kings and 


ower of patri- 


to the different cuſtoms of 


. councils : thus the patriarch of Conſtan- 


tinople grew to be a patriarch over the 
patriarchs of Epheſus and Cæſarea, and 


- was called the cumenical and univerſal | 


patriarch; and the patriarch of Alexan- 
dria had ſome prerogatives, which no 


other patriarch beſides himſelf enjoyed, 


* 


x * 


politans and provinci 


ſuch as the right of conſecrating and 


* approving every ſingle biſhop under his 


juriſdiction. The general privileges of 


the patriarchate were theſe following; 1 


The patriarchs ordained all the metropo- 
Fans under them; but they themſelves 
were ordained by a dioceſan ſynod. 2. 


They had the power of convening. all | 


their metropolitans and provincial biſhops 
to'a dioceian ſynod. 3. They had, the 
privilege of receiving appeals from metro- 

al ſynods, and of 
reverſing their decrees. 4. They might 


engquire into the adminiſtration of metro- 


politans, and cenſure them in caſe of 


1 2364 


The title of patriarch is ſtil] k 


the lower arms bein 
à patriarchal. croſs, 


* 25 4 
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had power to ſend a -metropolitan into 
any part of his dioceſe as his commiſſi- 
oner, to hear and determine eecleſiaſtical 
cauſes in his name. 6. The metropoli- 


tans did nothing of moment without 
conſulting the patriarchs. 7. It was the 


patriarch's.office to publiſn both eccleſi- 


aſtical and civil laws, fo far as concerned 
the church. 8. They were all co- ordi- 


nate, and independent of one another. 


kept up in 
the greek church, the ſupreme — of 
which. is the patriarch of Conſtantinople; 


who pays ſometimes: ten, ſometimes 


twenty , thouſand crowns to the grand- 
ſeignor for his inſtalmennt. 


ATRIARCHAL cro0ss,..in/ beraldry, 


is that where the ſhaft- is twice croſſed ; 
longer than the 
XCIV. fig. 7. is 


gules, on a field 
argent. 0 a * TY | Have 


PATRICIAN, among the -antient Ro- 


mans, a title given to the deſcendants 


of the hundred, or, according to others, 


of the two hundred firſt ſenators choſen 


by Romulus, and by him called patres, 


fath ers, 


Romulus, ſays Pb 10 n he 


city was tolerably filled with inhabitants, 
made a diſtinQion of the people, accord- 
ing to honour and quality, giving the 
better fort the name of patres or patricii, 
and the reſt the common title of plebeii. 
To bind the two degrees more firmly to- 
gether, he recommended to the patricians- 


ſome of the plebeians, for them to pro- 


tet and countenance; the former being 
ſtyled patrons, and the laſt clients. In 


_ difficult. caſes, the patrons were always 


the counſellors of their clients, their ad- 


vocates in judgments, and, in ſhort, their 


adviſers and overſeers in all affairs what - 
ſoever. On the other hand, the clients 
faithfully ſerved the patrons, not on]; 
paying them all imaginable-reſpe& and 
deference; but, if occaſion required, aſ- 


ſiſting then. with money, towards defray- 


ing any extraordinary charges. 


PA TRIM ON, a right or eſtate inherited 


by a perſon from his anceſtors 
The term patrimony has been alſo given 
to church- eſtates or revenues, in which 
ſenſe authors ſtill ſay, the patrimony of 
the church of Rimini, Milan, Sc. The 
church of Rome had patrimonies in 
France, Aſrica, Sicily, and many other 
countries. To create the greater reſpect 
ta the eſtates belonging to the church, it 

Was 


6 


Tas uſual to give their patrimonies the 


* , 


"higheſt veneration : thus the eſtate of the 


church of Ravenna was called the _ 
- mony of St. Apollinarius; that o 


lan, the patrimony of St. Ambroſe; an 
the eſtates of the roman church were 
called the patrimony of St. Peter in 


Abrurzo, the patrimony of St. Peter in 


Sicily, and the likkeeQ. | 
What is now called St. Peter's patrimony 
is only the dutchy of Caſtro, and the ter- 


ritory of Orvietto. See CASTRO, c. 


PATRINGTON, a'market-townof York- 


ſhire, ſituated at the mouth of the Hum- 
ber, fifty miles eaſt of York. 


PATRIPASSIANS,” ere ani, in 
ian ſe 


church-hiſtory, a chri 


„ who . 


peared about the latter end of the I 


century; fo called from their aſcribing 


the paſſion to the Father: for they aſſert- 


ed the unity oſ God in ſuch a manner as 


to deſtroy all diſtinction of perſons, and 


to make the Father and Son preciſely the 
- ſame in which they were fallowed by the 
ſabellians, and others. The author and 
head of the patripaſſians was Praxeas, a 
philoſopher of Phrygia in Aſia. | 


RB 


TROL, in war, a round or march 


made by the guards, or watch, in the 


night · time, to obſerve what paſſes in the 


ſtreets, and to ſecure the peace and tran- 


quillity of a city or camp. The patrol 


generally conſiſts of a bo 


of ſive or ſix 
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names of the ſaints they held in the. - founded. 


i: 


r 
eint, in whoſe name ä church or ordert 


PATRON, in the canon and common law. 
is a perſon, who having the advowſon of - 


a p 
tua 


Tana, vicarage, or the like fpiri- 
promotion, belonging to his manor, 


"hath, on that account, the gift and diſpo- 
ſition of the benefice, and may preſent to... 

it whenever it becomes vacant. The 

patron's right of dipoſing of a benefice, 


4 


originally ariſes, either from the patron... 
or his anceſtors, Sc. being the founders 


_ or builders of the church; from their 
having given lands for the maintenance 


thereof; or, from the church's being built 
on their ground; and, frequently, from 


all three together. 


©. 


PATRONAGE, the rigkt of diſpoſing vf 


a church or benefice, and enjoying ſeve- 


ral other privileges, ſuch as having the 


Honourable rights of the church, being 


* interred in the chancel, &c.. See the 
article ADVOWSON and PATRON, 


Arms of 'PATRONAGE, in, heraldry, ave 


' 


thoſe on the top of which are ſome marks 


of ſubjection and dependence: thus the 
city of Paris bears the fleurs de lis in 


chief, to ſhew her ſubſection to the king; 


and the tardinals, on the top of their 


arms, bear thoſe of the pope, who gave 
them the hat, to ſhew that they are his 


creatures. 


PATRONYMIC, amon g rammarfans, is 


men, detached from a body on guard, 


P 


and commanded by a ſerjeant. | 
ATRON, among the Romans, was an ap- 


_ anceſtors. 


Hation given to a maſter who had freed 


is ſlave. 


for the Romans in giving their ſlaves their 
freedom, did not deſpoil themſelves 


of all rights and privileges in them; 


the law ſtill ſubjected them to conſiderable 


ſervices and duties towards their patrons, 


the neglect of which was very ſeverely 


uniſhed. 

atron was alſo a name which the people 
of Rome gave to ſome great man, under 
whoſe- protection they uſually put them- 


| ſelves ; paying him all kinds of honour 
and reſpect, and denominating themſelves 


his clients; while the patron, on his 


| fide, granted them his credit and protec- 


tion. . 


PATRON, in the church of Rome, a faint, 


. . whoſe name a perſon bears, or under 


whoſe- protection he is put, and whom 


| As ſoon as the relation of 
_ maſter expired, that of patron began; 


applied to ſuch names of men or women 


as are derived from thoſe of parents or 
Patronymics are derived, 1. From the fa- 
ther, as Pelides, i. e. Achilles the fon of 
Peleus. 2. From the mother, as Phily- 


rides, i. e. Chiron the ſon of Philyra. 3 


From the grandfather on the father's ſide, 


as ZEacides, i. e. Achilles the grandfon 


of acus. 4. From the grandfather by 


the mother's ſide, as Atlantiades, 7. e. 


Mercury the grandfon of Atlas. And, 53. 
From kings and founders of nations, as 


\. Romulide, i. e. the Romans from their 
founder king Romulus. 


The termination of greek and latin patro- 
nymics are chiefly four, vi. des, of 
which we have examples above; as, as 
Thaumantias, 7. e. Iris the daughter of 


Thaumas; 7s, as Atlantis, 3. e. Elec- 


he takes particular care to invoke : or a 


tra the daughter of Atlas; and ze, as 
Nerine, the daughter of Nereus. Ot 


' theſe terminations des is maſcutine ; and 


as, is, and ne, feminine : des and ze are 
of the firſt declenſion, as and zs of the 
third, | 1 
6 PA TT 


* 


for the paſſa 


PAV 


province of Val Demona, ſituated on the 
Mediterranean, forty-lix miles weſt of 
Meſſina. Ri 1 of 7 "ny" 10 ; 9-4 
PAU, a city, of France, in the "-ythmey 
f Gaſcony and territory of Bearne, 
" ſituated on the river Gave, thirty-ſux 
miles ſouth-eaſt of 1 1 
PAVAGE, in our old law- books, ſigvi- 
fies money paid towards paving the ſtreets 
or highway. . 


at. 
. 


PAVAN, a grave kind of dance, borrowed 
from the Spaniards, wherein the per- 


formers make a kind of wheel, or tail, be- 
fore each other, like that of a peacock 
whence the name. 
PAVEMENT, a Hayer of ftone, or other 
matter, ſerving to cover and ficengthen 


2 


1 1 


"the ground of divers places for the more 


commodious walking on. 
In England the pavements of the grand 
" treets, &c, are uſually of peb 
- courts, ſtables, kitchens, halls, churches, 
Oc are paved uſually with tiles, bricks, 
flags, or fire-ſtones ; and ſometimes with 
à kind of free-ftone and rag-ſtene, - In 
France the public roads, ſtreets, courts, 
&c. are paved with gres, a kind of free · 
ſtone. In Venice the ſtreets, &c. are 


ved with brick ; churches ſometimes | 
With marble, and ſometimes with moſaic 


"work. In Amſterdam and the chief ci- 
ties of Holland, they call their brick pave» 
ment the burger-maſters pavement, to di- 
. ftinguiſh it from the ſtone or ſſint · pave- 
ment, whichis uſually in the middle cf the 
ſtreet, ſerving for the paſſage of their 
- horſes, carts, coaches, and other carri- 
ages ; the brick-borders being deſigned 
of people on foot. 
Pavements of free-ſtone, flints, and flags, 
in ſtreets, Te, are laid dry, that is, are 
retained in a bed of ſand ; thoſe of courts 
ſtables, ground rooms, Sc. are laid in 
mortar of lime and ſand, or in lime and 
cæment, eſpecially if there be vaults or 
cellars underneath: ſome maſons, after 
laying a floor dry, eſpecially of brick, 
ſpread a thin mortar over it, ſweeping it 
backwards and forwards, to fill up the 
joints. Thirty-two ſtatute-bricks laid 
flat, pave a yard ſquare; ſixty · four of 
NS. ee BRICK, ORE 
The ſquare tiles uſed in paving, called 
/ paving-bricks, are of various fizes, from 
br de twelve inches ſquare. Pavements 
of churches, Sc. ſrequently conſiſt of 


ſtones of different colours, chiefly black 
dnd white; and of ſeveral forms, but 
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1 | PATTI, 2_port-town of Sicily, in the 


4 
a 


les; 


P A V 
| chicks ſao and lozenges, artfully dif- 
| Pann tis of terrace, is that which ſerves 


for the covering of a platform, whether 
it be over a yault, or on a wooden-flogr. 
Thoſe over vaults are uſually. ſtones 
ſquared, and bedded in lead. Thoſe gn 
wood are eitker ſtones with beds, for 
bridges; tiles for ceilings iv rooms ; or 
lays of mortar, made of cement and lime, 
with flints or brieks laid flat, as is ftill 
practiſed by N the eaſt and ſoutb, 
on the tops of their houſes. 


| 1725 PAVEMENT... See Mosaic-wonk. 


Teſſelated PAvEMENT. See TESSBLATED. 

PAVE in botany, à genus of the 
 tetrandria-monog ynia claſs of plants, with 
a monopetalous kunnel-faſhioned, flower, 
and a monoſpermous berry for its fruit. 

PAVIA, à city of Italy, in the dutehy of 

Milan, capital of the Paveſan, the ſee of 
a biſhop, and univerſity, ſituated in 
eaſt Ion. 95 40% and north lat. 43 xg. 

PAVLA, in botany, a genus of the efandren- 

 monogyma claſs of plants, the corolla 

. whereof conſiſts of five roundiſi petals, 

the upper ones being longer than the reſt, 
and all of them inſerted into the eup by 
at long ungues; the fruit is coriaceons, 
turbinated, obtuſely tetragonal, made up 
of four valves, and containing four cells; 
the ſeeds are ſolitary and roundifh. ..- 

PAVICULA, among the Romans, a ram- 

mer or inſtrument for beating down or le- 
velling a ſpot of ground, conſiſting of a 

block of wood, a foot long, and half a 

foot thick, with a long handle 

PAVILION, in archite ure, ſigniſies a kind 

_ of turret or building, uſually inſulated, and 
contained under a ſingle roof; ſometimes 

1 ne ſometimes in form of a dome: 

thus called from the reſemblance of its 
roof to a tent. 0 

Pavilions are ſometimes alſo projecting 
ieces, in the front of a building, mark - 
ing the middle thereof; ſometimes the 

5 pavilion flanks a corner, in which caſe it 
is called an angular pavion. Phe Lou- 
vre is flanked with four pavilions: the 

pavilions are uſually higher than the reſt 
of the building. There are pavilions 
built in gardens, commonly called fam - 

, ons pleaſure-hauſes, Nc. Some 
Ade eren conſiſt only of a ſingle pa- 
vilion. ene 

PAaviLl1oN,. in military affairs, ſignifies a 
tent raiſed on — go lodge under in the 

ſummer time. See the article TENT, 


TINS 
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PAVILION - 


Pavilion, in herald ; | 
ing in form of a tent,- which inveſts or 


3 and ſovereigns, depending only on God 
eee r e 
The pavilion conſiſts of two parts; the 


PA L  CvGAV_ 4 


*Paviiion is alſo ſometimes applied to flags, PAULLINIA, in botany, a genus of vw 


colours, enſi 


s, ſtandards, banners, &c. 
See the artic 


. offandria-trig ynia claſs of plants, the 


corolla whereof conſiſts of four oblong 
ry, denotes a'coyer- petals, of an obverſely oval figure, pa- 
_ and 3 as large at the UP : 
5 ruit is a large triquetrous capſule; 
formed of three Lk, and * 4 
three cells 3 the ſeeds are fingle, and 
gan oval figure, F 


aps up the armories of divers kings 


top, which is the chapeau, or coronet; PAUNCH, Pax ren, or PANCHy/on board 


and the curtain, which makes the mantle. 
None but ſovereign monarchs, accordin 

to the french heralds, may bear the pavi- 
lion entire, and in all its parts. 


Ul 


% 


wuoeeſt lon. 49, and north lat. 49% 
St. Paul, a town of France, in the pro- 


St. Paul, is alſo city of Brafit, in ſouth 


+ 4 
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PAULIONISTS, in chureh-hiſtory, ehrĩi- 


and ſinnets together, to ſave things from 
galling and fretting ; therefore they are 
hoſe made faſt to the main and fore- yards for 
who are elective, or have any depend. that purpoſe- : 8 
ance, ſay the heralds, muſt take off the PAVO, in zoology. See Pracock. 
Head, and retain nothing but the curtains. Pavo, in aſtronomy, a ſouthern: conſtella- 
AVILIONS, among jewellers, the under- tion, called the peacock. 4 


ſides and corners of the brilliants, lying PAUPER, in law. See the atice Fol | 


between the girdle and the collet. ' PAUPERIS: 


St. PAUL de Leon, a port-town of France, PAURAEDRASTYLE®, in natural hi-. 
in the province of . Britany, ſituated at  ftory, the name of a genus of perfect er- 


the entrance of the Engliſh channel, in ſtals, witly double pyramids, and no in- 


termediate column, compoſed of twelve 


planes, or two hexangular pyramids, 
vince of Dauphin, ſituated on the eaſt joined baſe to baſe. Ste CRXS TAL. 
ſide” of the river Rhone, twelve miles PAUSRNIA, in grecian antiquity, a feſti- 
norch of Orange. vul, in which were ſolemn games, wherein 
nobody contended but free -· born Spar- 


America, in the province of St. Vincent, tans; in honour of Pauſanias, the ſpar- 


ſituated in weſt long. 30, and ſouth lat. 
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a ſhip, are broad clouts, woven of thrams 


ſtian heretics of the II Id century, diſciples 


of Paul Samoſatenſis, biſhop 


who denied Chriſt's divinity, maintaining 


that when we call him the Son of God, 


wee do not thereby mean that he is really 
and truly God; but only that he was fo 


do all others, that he has this name given 
niſts continued to 


emperor Conſtantine t 
bad them and other heretics to hold pu- P 
PAUEICIANs, chrift's1 heretics of the 


VII ch century, diſciples of one Conſtan- 
tine, a native of Armenia, and a favourer 


1 


* o 
4 . 
* 


, | 3 2 ng 
tions, gave thoſe of his fect the tirle of ſinging, playing, or the like. The uſe 


7 


a man, and ſo ſuperior in virtue 
kim by way of eminence.” The paulio- 


notwithſtanding the prohibition of the 


great, who for- 
blic aſſemblies. 


of the errors of Manes ; who, as the name 


the Vth century, 


tan general, under whoſe conduct the 
Greeks 


overcame Mardonius, in the fas? 


mous battle at Platez : there was always 
an oration in honour of Paufanias. 


Antioch, PAUSARY, pauſarius, in roman antiqui- 
ty, an officer, who, in the folemn pomps 


or proceſſions of the goddeſs Iſis, directe 
the tops or pauſes. ' In theſe ceremonies 
there were frequent ſtands at, places pre- 
pared for the purpoſe, wherein the ſtatues 
of Iſis and Anubis were ſet down; muclr 
after the manner of the reſting-places in 


the proceſſion of the holy facrament, in + 4 


the romiſr church: the reſts were called 
manſiones. | N 
AV3ARY was alſo the name of an officer 


in the roman gallies, who gave the fignal 


tothe rowers, and marked the times and 
pauſes, to the end they might act in eon- 
cert, and row all together: this was done 
with a mufical inſtrumenmnrn. 


manichees was become odious to all na- PAUSE, a ſtop or ceſſation of ſpeakir 8 


Paulicians, on pretence thixt they follow- 


ed only the dockrine of St. Paul. One of 


their moſt deteſtable maxims was, not to 
give alms to the poor, that they might 
not contribute to the fu 


See the article MANICHEES. 


| | rt of creatures, ; 
oho were the works of the bad god. Pausk, in muſic, a character 


pointing in grammar, tis to make pro- 
per pauſes, in certain places. There is 


a pauſe in the middle of each verſe; in 


an hemiſtich it is called a reſt or repoſe. 

See the article RES. 's 

of ſilence, 

or reſt, called alſo by ſome a mute figure; 
| becauſe 
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PAW 
is to be ſilent, while the re 


ol ſome fugue or imitation, or to give a 
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1 | decauſe it ſhews that ſome porter perſon 


breathing time; ar to give room for an- 


other voice, &c. to anſwer what this part 


fung, as in dialogues, echoes,” Sc. 
Seneral pauſe denotes a general ceſſation 
or ſilence of all the parts; and demi- 


....-pauſe, a ceſſation for the time of half a 
meaſure- They alſo ſay, pauſe of a mi- 


F , 


PEA 


they are ſaid to be redeemable at any time 
= continue the — 
ö ſong. Pauſes are uſed either for the ſake 


during the pawner's life; and t | 
they may vot be redeemed after his death, 
they may after the death of the pawnet. 
Where the pawn is redeemable on a cer- 
tain day, it muſt be ſtriftly-obſerved; or 


upon failure of payment it may be ſold. 


nim, pauſe of a ſemibreye, long pauſe, 


pauſes of a croma and ſemicroma, being 


. names given by the Italians, to expreſs 


— 


the different values or duration of pauſes; 


for. the ſigns of which, ſee the article 


CHARACTER. 


- PAW, PaTTE, in heraldry, the fore-foot 


dy being 


of a beaſt, cut off ſhort. If the leg be 
cut off, it is called gambe. Lions-paws 


are much uſed in armory. 


Paw, in the manege. A horſe is ſaid to 


_ paw the ground, when his leg, being 
either tired or painful, he does not reſt it 


upon the ground, and fears to hurt him- 


ſelf as he walks. 


PAWLE, in a ſhip, a ſmall piece of iron 


bolted to one end of the beams of the 
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deck, cloſe to the capſtans but yet ſo ea- 


ſily, as that it can turn about. Its uſe 


is, to ſtop the capſtan from turning back, 
made to catch hold of the 
Whelps: they therefore lays 

pawle; chat is, heave a little 


PAYMENT, the 


heave a -: 
more, for 


the pawle to get hold of the whelps: and 


tis they call pawling the capftan. 


AWN, a pledge lodged for the ſecurity 
of the payment of a ſum of money bor- 


rowed. As the party that pawns the 


goods, has a general property therein, 
| PA, a city of Peru in ſouth America, 
hath them in pawn, for any offence of his; 


they cannot be forfeited by the perſon that 


neither can they be taken in execution 


for his debt : on the other hand, where 
oods are repawned for money, if, after 


judgment is obtained againſt the pawner 


for debt, the goods in the pawnee's 


hands, are not liable to execution until. 


ſuch time as the money lent be paid to 


the pawnee. He that borrows money on 


a pawn, is to have again the pledge, 
when he repays the fame; or he ma 

bring an action for detaining it; and his 
very tender of the money reveſts the / 
cial property in him. Likewiſe it has 


been held, that where a broker refuſes, . 

on tenderirg the money, to redeliver the 
oods, he thereupon ſhall be indicted. 

. caſe goods are pawnedfor lent- money, 


and no day fixed for their redemption, 
6 ; 2 


Alſo it is the common practice of the 
brokers, when no day is fixed for redemp- 
tion, not to ſtay longer than a year for 
their money, at the expiration of ' which 
time they uſually ſell the goods. 
Paw, among miners, a pledge put into 
the bar-maſter's hand, at the time when 
the plaintiff cauſes the bar=;maſter to ar- 
reſt the mine. AE 78 + 
PAWN-BROKER. See the article BxokER. 
PAX, PEACE. See the article Peace. ' 
PAY), in the ſea-language. The ſeamen 
' ſay, pay more cable, when they mean to 
let out more cable. | 1 1 
AYING, among ſeamen. When the 
ſeams of a ſhip are laid over with a coat 
of hot pitch, it is called paying her; and 
when this is done with canvas, parcel- 
ing : alſo when, after ſhe is graved, and 
the ſoil burned off, a new coat of tallow 
and ſoap, or one of train-oil, roſin, and 
brimſtone boiled together, is put on her, 
that is alſo called paying of a ſhip. 
here of a debt, ei- 
ther by money really told, or by bills of 
exchange, c. Sce the article DRB. 
The manner of payment ſhall be direct- 
ed by him that pays the money, and not 
by the receiver of it. If money be paid 
before the time, it is, in law; accounted 
a payment at the day; and here the pay- 
ment of a leſſer ſum may be a eueiefartion 
for the whole, though not otherwiſe. ; 


* 


ſituated on the eaſt ſide of the lake Titi- 
caca: weſt lon. 66?, and ſouth lat. 18. 
PEA, piſum, in botany. See PIs un. 
PEACE, pax, in its general ſignification, 
ſtands in contradiſtinction to war. See 

the article Wa xXx. 1 
Peace, in our law- books, ſignifies a quiet 
and inoffenſive behaviour towards the 
king and his people. It is obſerved, 
that all authority for keeping the peace 
comes originally from the king, who is 
the ſupreme officer or magiſtrate for the 
preſervation of it. Alſo the lord-chan- 
cellor and judges of the king's bench, 
Sc. have a general power to keep the 
peace over all the realm; as have like- 
wiſe all courts of record within their 
own precincts, and ſheriffs of counties, 
juſtices of the peace, conſtables; Sc. No 
perſon 
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4 priſon may break the peace without be- 
ing liable. to puniſhment ;- and where 
any perſon is in danger of harm, or ſome 
© bodily prejudice from another, on oath 
made 9 before à juſtice of the 
peace, or other magiſtrate, he may be 
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PEARL, margarita, in natural hiſtory, a 


ſecured by bond or recognizance, which 


is commonly called binding to the 
Peace. 5 33 e 
PEACE of the king, is that peace or ſecu- 
rity,. both of Its and goods, which the 
king promiſes to all his ſubjects, or 
others that are under his protection. 
There is alſo the peace of the king's 
highways, which is to be free from all 
annoyance and moleſtation; to which 
may be added the 
whereby both the plough and plough- 
cattle are ſecured from diſtreſſes; and 
fairs are (aid to have their peace, ſo that 
no perſon may be troubled there for debts 
contracted elſewhere. | 
PEACH, in botany. See PERSICA. 
| PEACOCK, pavo, in ornithology, a ge- 
nus of birds, of the order of the gallinæ, 
the characters of. which are theſe : there 
are four toes on each foot, and the head 
is ornamented with an ere& creſt of 


| , 


feathers. Fe be | 
Of this genus there are ſeveral ſpecies, 
diſtinguiſhed by their different colours. 
The male of he common kind is, per- 
haps, the moſt gaudy of all the bird- 
kind; the meth and beauty of whoſe 
tail, and the various forms in-which the 
creature carries it, are ſufficiently known 
and admired. 
PEACOCK-FISH, pavo, in ichthyology, a 
very beautiful ſpecies of labrus, with the 
| yon” Ki fins round at the extremity, and 
ſo called from its beautiful variety of co- 
lours, as red, blue, yellow, brown, Gc. 
It grows ſometimes to more than three 
pounds in weight. See plate CXCIV. 
595 
PE AK, a rocky mountainous country in 
the weſt of Derbyſhire, remarkable for 
its mines of lead and iron, &c. 4p 
. PEAN, in heraldry, is when the field of a 
coat of arms is fables, and the powder- 
ings or. | 
PEAR, pyrus, in botany. See PyRus. 
PEARCH, in ichthyology, the ſame with 
perca. See the article PERCA. 
PRARCH-FIsHIN G. See FISHING. 


PEARCH-GLUE, the name of a kind of 


glue of remarkable ſtrength and purity, 
made from the ſkins 


the article GLUE, 


peace of the plough, 


an oyſter, | 


hard, white, ſhining body, uſually round- 
iſh, found in a teftaceous filh relembling 


Pearls, though eſteemed of the number 
of gems by our jewellers, and high! 

valued, not only at this time, but in all 
ages, proceed only from a diſtemper in 
the creature that produces them, ana- 
logous to the bezoars, and other ſtony x 
concretions in ſeveral animals of other 
kinds; and what the antients imagined - 
to be a drop of dew cancreted into a 
pearl in the body of the pearl-fiſh, which 


they ſuppoſed roſe from the bottom to 


over, but thoſe of eight inches are more 


. outiide it is of a duſky brown, and with- 


this ſhell, there are many others that are E 
found to produce pearls; as the com- 
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the true indian berberi, or pearl-oyſter, 


diamonds, among the multitudes of ſmall 
ones, there are ſmaller numbers of larger 


borſe-bean; but theſe are uſually of a 


of pearches, See 


the ſurface of the water to receive it, is 
nothing more than the matter deſtined to 
form and enlarge the ſhell, burſting from 
the veſſels deſtined to carry it to the 
parts of the ſhell it ſhould have formed, 
and by that means producing thele little 
concretionss. | | 
The fiſh in which theſe are uſually pro- 
duced is the Eaſt-Indian pearl- oy ſter, 
as it is commonly, though not very pro- 
perly, called: it has a very large and 
road ſhell of the bivalve-kind, ſome- 
times meaſuring twelve or fourteen inches 


frequent: it is not very deep; on the 


in of a very beautiful white, with tinges 
of ſeveral other colours, as expoled in 
different directions to the light, Beſides 


mon oyſter, the muſcle, the pinna ma- 
rina, and ſeveral others, the pearls of 
which are often very good, but thoſe of 


are in general ſuperior to all. The 
ſmall or ſeed-pearls, alſo called ounce 
pearls, from their being fold. by the 
ounce, and not by tale, are vaſtiy the 
moſt numerous and common; but as in 


found, ſo in pearls there ate larger and 
larger kinds; but as they increaſe in 
ſize, they are proportionably leſs fre- 
quent, and this is one reaſon of their great 
price. We have ſcotch pearls frequently 
as big as a little tare, ſome as big as a 
large pea, and ſome few of the ſize of a 


bad ſhape, and of little value in pro- 
portion to their weight, Philip II. of 
Spain had a pearl perfect in its ſhape and 
colour, and of the ſize of a pigeon's 

13 Z 
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egg · De Boot tells us of one in the em- 


"rats weight; Tavernier mentions one in 
Perſia, for which that crown paid to the 
amount of more than a hundred thou- 
ſand pounds ſterling; and we are told 
of Cleopatra's poſſeſſing one worth four- 
ſcore thouſand pounds of our money: 
| pearls of ſuch vaſt ſizes as theſe, are as 
rare as the great diamonds; but, as among 
diamonds, there are a conſiderable num- 
ber, which though very ſhort of this, are 
of great value. The fineſt, and what 
is called the true ſhape of the pear], is 

aà perfect round; but if pearls of a con- 
ſiderable ſize are of the ſhape of a pear, 

as is not unfrequently the caſe, they are 
not leſs valued, as they ſerve for ear- 
rings and other ornaments. Their co- 

© Jour ought to be a pure white, and that 
not a dead and lifeleſs, but a clear and 
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from any foulneſs, ſpot or ſtain, and 
their ſurfaces muſt be naturally ſmooth 
and gloſſy, for they bring their natural 
| poliſh with them, which art is not able 
to improve. 
All 
the ſhell, and conſiſt- of a number of 
coats ſpread with perfect regularity one 
over another, in the manner of the ſeve- 
ral coats of-an onion, or like the ſeveral 
ſtrata of the ſtones found in the bladders 
or ſtomachs of animals, only much thinner. 
It is obſerved that the whiteſt pearls, 
bb brought into Europe, contract a yellow- 
= . neſs on the ſurface, which no art can re- 
cover; but there is a way of taking off 
the whole outer coat of the pearl, in 
which caſe the ſecond furface, which is 
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preſerves its beauty for a long time. 
This, however, is a very nice operation 
to perform, and at beſt greatly dimi- 
niſhes the value of the pearl by taking 
from its ſize and weight. It is ſaid that 


- yellowiſh caſt never alter, nor ever loſe 
their luſtre z and if this be true, the an- 
tients, who prefered thoſe which were a 
little yellowiſh to the perfectly white ones, 

+ had great reaſon on their fide. 
The little protuberances, like warts, 
which we ſee riſing in hemiſpherical fi- 
gures from the ſurfaces of ſhells, are 
evidently of the pearl-kind, only not 
detached : when theſe are of a good co- 


them under the name of wens of pearls, 
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peror Rudolph's poſſeſſion, of thirty car- 


brilliant one; they muſt be perfectly fre 


mow are formed of the matter of 


as bright as the originally external one, 


thoſe pearls which have ſomewhat of a 


| Jour, and tolerably large, our workmen 
cut them out, and make ſomething of 


i 


P E A 
This valuable article of commerce is not 
the product of any peculiar part of the 
world. The Eaſt- Indies and America 
produce the pearl ſhell-fiſh in abundance, 
and it is found with good pearls in many 
arts of Europe. 5 he coafts of the 


- iſland Ceylon afford pearls ſuperior to 


thoſe of all the Eaſt in the beauty of their 
colour, but there are no very | ones 
found there. The Perſian gu 8 
with the pearl - fiſn, and fiſheries are eſta- 
bliſhed on the coaſts of the ſeveral iſlands 
in it. In America, there are fiſheries in 
the gulph of Mexico, and along the 
coaſt of Terra Firma, all which yield 
conſiderable advantage. The euro 
pearls are principally found on the coaſts 
of Scotland, and the neighbouring parts. 
The pearls met with in apothecaries 
ſhops are of various kinds, that are 
unfit for the jewellers purpoſes comin 
thither z conſequently fome of the roug 
and ill-ſhaped pearls, and thoſe of bad 
colours, are at times to be met with 
there; though the generality are what 
are only too ſmall for working into toys, 
Sc. Theſe, after levigation, make an im- 
palpable powder, which is much talked - 
of as an ingredient in what is called 
pearl-cordials ; but moſt of the apothe- 
caries uſe only levigated oyſter-ſhell un- 
der its name. Great praiſes have, in- 
_ deed, been given to pearls as cordials 
and ſudorifics ; but without any great 
foundation: for they ſeem mere alka- 
line abſorbents, and as good as crabs- 
eyes, or oyſter-ſhells, but not better. 
Diamonds, pearls, rubies, and all other 
jewels, are imported duty free, only le- 
vigated or beaten pearls pay, on impor- 
tation, 7 d. the ounce troy ; and draw 
hack, on exportation, 6 d. 
Manner of fiſhing for PEARLs in the Faſi- 
Indies. There are two ſeaſons for pearl- , 
fiſhing, the firſt is in March and April, 
and the laſt in Auguſt and September; 
and the more rain there falls in the year, 
the more plentiful are theſe fiſheries. At 
the beginning of the ſeaſon there are 
ſometimes two hundred and fifty barks 
on the banks; the larger barks havin 
two divers, and the ſmaller one. Eac 
bark puts off from ſhore at ſun-riſe, 
with a land- breeze, which never fails; 
and returns again by a ſea- breeze, 
which ſucceeds it about noon. As ſoon 
as the barks arrive at the place where 
the fiſh lie, and have caſt anchor, each 
diver binds a ſtone fix inches thick, and 


a foot long, under his body; which 
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ſerves him as ballaſt, prevents his being 
driven away by the motion of the water, 
and enables him to walk more ſteadily 
under the waves. They alſo tie ano- 
ther very 
which they are ſpeedily ſunk to the bot- 
tom of the ſea : and as the oyſters are 
_ uſually firmly faſtened to the rocks, they 


arm their hands with leathern-mittens to 


prevent their being wounded in pulling 
them violently off ; but this tall ſome 
perform with an iron - rake. In the laſt 
Place, each diver carries down with him 
a large net in the manner of a ſack, tied 


to his neck by a long cord, the other 


in this condition they are left, till he 


heavy ſtone to one foot, by 


as ſeed-pearls, and the reſt 


7 F 
n f 
* 


8 
rain, wind, and ſun have obliged them to 
open, which ſoon kills them: upon this 
the fleſh rots and dries, and the pearls, 
thus diſengaged, fall into the pit, on 
their taking out the ſhells. After clear- - 
ing the pits of the groſſer filth, they ſift 
the ſand ſeveral times in order to find the 
pearls : but whatever care they tak 
they always loſe a great many, After 
cleanin 
paſſed through a kind of ſieve, accordin 
to their ſizes : the ſmalleſt are then fol 


ut 'up to 
auction, and ſold to the higheſt bidder. 


end of which is faſtened to the ſide of Artificial PEARLs, are made by reducing 


the bark. This net is to hold the oyſters 
gathered from the rock, and the cord is 
to pull up the diver when his bag is full, 
or he wants air. See DIVING. 

In this equipage he ſometimes precipi- 
tates himſelf ſixty feet under water; and 
as he has no time to loſe, he no ſooner 
arrives at the bottom, than he begins to 
run from ſide to ſide tearing up all the 
oyſters he meets with, an 
them into his budget. 

At whatever depth the divers are, the 
light is ſo great, that they eaſily ſee what- 
ever paſſes in the ſea; and to their great 
© conſternation ſometimes perceive mon- 
ſtrous fiſhes, from which all their addreſs 
in muddying the water, &c. will not al- 
ways ſave them, but they unhappily be- 
come their prey: and of all the dangers 
of the fiſhery, this is one of the greateſt 
and moſt uſual. 
keep under water near half an hour, and 
the reſt do not ſtay leſs than a quarter. 
During this time they hold their breath 
without the uſe of oils, or any other 
liquors; only acquiring the habit by long 
practice. When they find themſelves 
ſtreightened, they pull the rope to which 
the bag is faſtened, and hold faſt by it 
with both hands; when thoſe in the 
bark, taking the ſignal, heave them up 
into the air, and unload them of their 
fiſh, which is ſometimes five hundred 


Mt: oyſters, and ſometimes not above fifty. 


Some of the divers need a moment's re- 
ſpite to recover breath; others jump in 
again inſtantly, continuing this violent 
exerciſe without intermiſſion for ſeveral 
Mc 

On the ſhore they unload their barks, 
and lay their oyſters in. an infinite num- 
ber of little pits dug in the ſand four 
or five feet ſquare ; raiſing heaps of ſand 
over them to the height of a man; and 


cramming ' 


The beſt divers will 


I 


ſeed-pearls to a paſte, by means of a che · 
mical preparation called mercurial water, 
making the beads in filver-moulds, bor= 
ing them with a hog's briſtle, and drying 
them in a cloſed glaſs in the ſun, 

Beads, in imitation of pearls, are alſo 
made of wax, and ae with the ſcales 


of ſeveral kinds of fiſhes. 


Mother of PEARL, is the ſhell not of the 


pearl-oyſter, but of another ſea-fiſh of 
the oyſter-kind, This ſhell on the infide 
is extremely ſmooth, and of the white- 
neſs and water of pearl itſelf ; and it has 


the ſame luſtre on the outſide, after the 


firſt laminz or ſcales have been cleared 
off with aquafortis, and the lapidaries 
mill. Mother of pearl is uſed in inlaid- 
works, and in ſeveral toys, as ſnuff. 
boxes, &c. 


PEARL, in heraldry, in blazoning with 


prectous ſtones, is the ſame with argent, 


or white. | 
PEARL, PIN, or WEB, in medicine, an ex- 


See the 


creſcence growing in the eye. 
article UNGUIS. 


PEARL-FISH, rhombus. See RuouBgus. 
PEARL-FORT, a fortreſs in dutch Brabant, 
ſituated on the river Scheld, four miles 


north-weſt of Antwe 


PEARL-ISLANDS, ſeveral ſinall iſlands fity- 


ated in the bay of Panama: weſt long. 
819, and between 7? and 9? of north lat. 


PEAT, a kind of turf uſed for fuel in 


ſeveral countries. See the article Moss. 
In Holland they have a way of charring 

at, ſo that it may ſerve for fewel in 
e chemical operations; but this 
manner of charring is not yet known in 


ſeveral countries where, perhaps, peat 


might be found. 


PEBBLES, calculi, ſmall ſtones, compoſed | 


of a cryſtalline matter debaſed by earths, 
and hence ſubje& to veins, clouds, and 
other variegations. See CRYSTAL. * 
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See the articles 


"MEASURE and BUSHEL. | 
- PECQUENCOUR, a town: of the french 


Netherlands, in the province of Hainalt, 
five miles eaſt of Doway. 


PECTEN, a genus of bivalve-ſhells, ſhut- 
ting cloſe all round, and uſually of a de- 
preſſed form; but it is always aurited, 


or having one or two proceſſes, called 


Fears, iſſunng from the head of the ſhell 


near the hinge. 
art of the peCtens are 


running in ſtraight lines like the teeth of 


à comb; whence the name. | 
There are a great many elegant ſpecies 
of this genus; as the ducal mantle ſhell, 


or pecten variegated with red and yellow, 
anew ribs ; the iriſh ſcallop-ſhell, or 
red pecten vatiegated with white, c. 
ECTORAL, an epithet for medicines 
good for diſorders of the breaſt and lungs. 
he ordinary intention of theſe medi- 


cines is either to attenuate or thicken the 


humours of theſe parts, and to render 


them fit to be expectorated or ſpit out. 


See the article EXPECTORANTS. 
The pectoral decoction, as altered by the 


college of phyſicians, is as follows: take 


barley, raiſins toned, figs, of each two 


only of liquor is 


ounces ; of liquorice · root, half an ounce; 
of water, two quarts. Boil the water 
firſt with the 4 60 then add the raiſins, 
and afterwards, toward the latter end of 
the decoction, the figs and liquorice; the 
decoction is wy 

eft after ſtraining. 


PECTORALIS, in anatomy, a pair of 


muſcles which poſſeſſes almoſt all the 
whole breaſt, and ſerves to move the arm 
forwards, This muſcle has its origin in 


_ the clavicle, the fternum, and all the 


true ribs, and its termination at four 


fingers breadth below the head of the 


Naturaliſts obſerve a fin 


humerus. Its action is probably much 
aſſiſted by the action of the coraco-bra- 
chialis, and that of the deltoides by that 
of the upper part of this pectoral muſcle, 
which is uſually a kind of diſtin& myſcle. 
| lar mar 
providence, in the ſize and ſtrength of the 

oral muſcle in differentanimals. It is 
by the action of this muſcle, that the flying 
of birds is chiefly performed ; and there- 
fore much larger and ſtronger in birds, 


than in any animals not made for fight, 


= { 2372 ] 
=  PECCANT, in medicine, a term uſed for PECTORIS os, in anatomy. See the ar- 
3 © thoſe humours of the body which offend | 1 
either by their quantity or quality. 
PECK, a meaſure of capacity, four of 
Which make a buſhel. 


ended when one quart 


* ie 
* 
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ticle STERNUM. 


PECULATE, in civil law, the crime of 


imbezzling the public money, by a per- 
ſon intruſted with the receipt, manage- 
ment, or cuſtody thereof. ; 
This term is alſo uſed by civilians for a 
theft, whether the thing be public, fiſcal, 


. ſacred, or religious, 
PECULIAR, in the canon law, ſignifies a 


particular pariſh or church that has ju- 
riſdiction within itſelf for granting pro- 
bates of wills, and adminiſtrations, ex- 
empt from the ordinary or biſhop's 
courts, The king's chapel is a royal pe- 
culiar, exempt from all ſpiritual juriſ- 
diction, and reſerved to the viſitation and 


immediate government of the king him- 
ſelf. There is likewiſe the archbiſhop's 


peculiar ; for it is an antient privilege of 
the ſee of Canterbury, that wherever any 
manors or advowſons belong to it, they 
forthwith become exempt from the or- 
dinary, and are reputed peculiars: there 
are fifty-ſeven ſuch peculiars in the ſee of 
Canterbury. | 


Beſides theſe, there are ſome peculiars 


belonging to deans, chapters, and pre- 
bendaries, which are only exempted from 
the juriſdiction of the archdeacon: theſe 


are derived from the biſhop, who may 


viſit them, and to whom there lies an 
appeal. . . 


Couri of PECULIAERs, is a court in which 


the affairs belonging to peculiars are 
tranſacted, "Yi hs 


PECULIUM, the ſtock or eftate which a 


perſon, in the power of another, as a 
ſlave, may acquire by his induſtry. 

In the romiſh church, peculium denotes 
the goods which each religious reſerves 
and poſſeſſes to himſelf. | | 


PECUNIA, money. See Money. 


In our old law-books, 
an eſtate in goods and 


as in money. 


cunia denotes 
attels, as well 


PECUNIARY, a term applied to the 


puniſhment of offenders by mul& or fine. 


PEDAGOGVUE, or PADAGOGUE, vaida- 


79, à tutor or maſter, to whom is com- 
mitted the diſcipline and direction of a 
ſcholar, to be inſtructed in grammar and 
other arts. 


of PEDALS, the largeſt pipes of an organ, 


ſo called becauſe played and ſtopped with 
the foot. The pedals are . ſquare, 
and of wood; they are uſually thirteen 
in number. They are of modern in- 
vention, and ſerve to carry the ſounds an 
oetave deeper than the reſt, See ORGAN, 

N PEDANEUS, 
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PEDANEUS, in the civil law, a petty 


jndge who has no formal ſeat of juſtice, 


but hears cauſes ſtanding, and without 
any tribunal. The pedanei were eſta- 
| bliſhed in the ſee of every province, by 
the emperor Zeno; and Juſtinian erefted 


ſeven of them at Conſtantinople, in man- 


ner of an office, granting them power 
um 


to judge in any 
hundred crowns. 


PEDANT,, is uſed for a rough unpoliſhed 


x 


man of letters, who makes an imperti- 
nent uſe of the ſciences, and abounds 


in unſeaſonable criticiſms and obſerva- - 


tions. Dacier defines a pedant, a perſon 
who has more reading than good ſenſe ; 


and Malebranche deſcribes him, as a 


5 4 


man full of falſe erudition, who makes a 
parade of his knowledge, and is ever 
quoting ſome greek or latin author, or 
hunting back to a remote etymology + 
hence, 


PEDAN TRV, the quality or manner of 
a pedant. 5 | 


PEDARIAN, in roman antiquity, thoſe 


ſenators who ſignified their votes by their 


feet, not their tongues ; that is, ſuch as 
walked over to the fide of thoſe whoſe 


opinion they approved of, in diviſions of 


the houſe. See the articles SENATE and 


SENATORS. 


PEDENA, or PENDENA, a town of Iſtria, 


* 


in the territory of Venice, ſituated twenty - 
eight miles ſouth eaſt of Cabo de Iſtria. 


PEDESTAL, in architecture, the loweſt 


part of an order of columns, being that 
which ſuſtains the column, and ſerves it 
as a foot or ſtand. See COLUMN. 

The pedeſtal conſiſts of three principal 
parts, viz. a ſquare, trunk, or dye, which 
makes the body ; a corniche, the head ; 


and a baſe, the foot of the pedeſtal. The 


pedeſtal is properly an appendage to a 


column, not an effential part of it; 


* 


though M. Le Clerc thinks it eſſential to 


a complete order. 


There are as many kinds of pedeſtals as 


there are of orders of columns, viz. the 
- tuſcan, doric, ionic, corinthian, and com- 


A 


- 


* 


s 


polite : ſome ſay that the height of the 
pedeſtal in each order, ought to be a 
third part of the whole column, compre- 
hending the baſe and capital, and their 
proper WORD as architrave, frieze, 


and corniche, a fourth part of the ſame- 


illar. Indeed Vignola, and moſt of the 
* make the pedeſtal and all its 


ornaments in all the orders one third of 


the height of the column, including the 


as high as three 
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baſe and capital ; but ſome deviate from 


this rule. See the article Bass, &c. 
The whole height of the tuſcan column, 


_ comprehending the architrave, frieze and 


corniche, being divided into nine parts, 
two of theſe, according to Vitruvius, go 
to the height of the pedeſtal 5 which is 
by him delcribed in two different forms, 
one of which is plain, having only a 


_ plinth for the baſe, and another for the 
capital: the height of each of theſe 


plinths is one-ſixth of the whole height 
of the pedeſtal, and the projecture of 


theſe plinths is one · ſixth of their height. 


In the pedeſtal that he deſcribes of the 
other form, he alſo divides. the Whole 
height of the pedeſtal into fix parts, one 
of which goes to the baſe, and one to 
the capital. Palladio and Scamozzi make 
the tuſcan pedeſtal three modules high, 
Vignola five. See TUSCAN. | 


For the proportions of the doric pedeſtal. 


See the article DoRIic. 


And for the proportions of the ionic pe- 


deſtal, ſee the article Iod ic. 


The corinthian pedeſtal is the richeſt and 
moſt delicate of all. The proportions of 


this pedeſtal are alſo given already under 
the article CORINTHIAN ORDER. 

Vitruyius divides the whole height of the 
compolite column into thirteen parts, 


making the height of the pedeſtal three 
of thoſe parts. Vignola makes the com- 
polite pedeſtal of the ſame height with 


the corinthian, viz. ſeven modules; 


| Scamozzi, ſix modules two minutes ; 
Palladio, ſix modules ſeven minutes; in 
the goldſmith's arch, ſeven modules eight 


minutes. Its members in Vignola are 


the fame with thoſe of the corinthian, 


but with this difference, that whereas 
theſe are moſt of them enriched with 
carvings in the corinthian, they are all 
plain in the compoſite, and there is alſo 
a difference in the profiles of the baſe and 
corniche in the two orders. Daviler ob- 
ſerves, that the generality of architects 
uſe tables or pannels, either in relievo or 
creux in the dyes of pedeſtals, without 
any regard to the character of the order: 
thoſe in relievo he obſerves are only ſui- 
table to the tuſcan and doric ; the three 
others muſt be indented, which he ſays 
is a thing the antients never practiſed, as 


being contrary to the rules of ſolidity- 


and ſtrength. | 5 

Pedeſtals acquire other denominations, 
as thoſe following: 1. Square pedeſtal, 
is that whoſe height and width are equal, 
| : as 


f 


F 
* 
' 


% 
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20 that of the arch of the lions at Verona, 
of the corinthian order ; and ſuch ſome 


followers of Vitruvius, as Serlio, Phi- 


lander, &c. have given to their tuſcan 
orders, 2. Double pedeſtal, is that which 
fupports two columns, and has more 


- breadth than height. 3. Continued pe- 


deſtal, is one which ſupports a row of 

columns without any break or interrup- 

tion, as thoſe which ſuſtain the fluted 
columns of the palace of the Tuilleries, 
on the garden ſide. 

PEDESTALS of flatues, are ſuch as ſerve to 
ſupport ſtatues or figures. Vignola ob- 
ferves, that there is no part of architec- 
ture more arbitrary, and in which more 
liberty may be taken, than in the pede- 

- ftals of ſtatues ; there being no rules or 
laws preſcribed by antiquity, nor any ſet- 
tled even by the moderns. There being 

then no ſettled proportion for theſe pe- 

deſtals, the height depends on the fitu- 
ation, and the figure that they ſuſtain : 
when on the ground, the pedeſtal is uſu- 
ally two thirds or two fifths of that of 
the ſtatue ; the more maſſive the ſtatue 
3s, the ſtronger the pedeſtal muſt be. 
Their form and character, &c. are to be 
extraordinary and ingenious, far from 
the regularity and ſimplicity of the pede- 
tals of columns. The ſame author gives 
a multiplicity of forms, as oval, trian- 

lar, multangular, &c. | 

IZUS, in anatomy, the ſecond of 
the extenſor-muſcles of the foot, having 
its origin in the lower part of the perone 

and annular ligament; and being di- 

"vided into four tendons, which are in- 

ſerted into the external part of the firſt 

articulation of the four toes. Its uſe is 


to extend the foot, together with the firſt- 


of the extenſors, called the extenſor com- 
munis. | 
PEDICLE, among botaniſts, that part of 
a ſtalk which immediately ſuſtains the 
leaf of a flower or a fruit, and is com- 
monly called a foot-ftalk. 
PEDICULARIS, RED . RATTLE, or 
 LOUSE-WORT, in botany, a genus of 
the didynamia - angioſpermia claſs of 
lants, the corolla whereof conſiſts of a 
fin le ringent petal ; the tube is oblong 
i and gibbous; the upper lip galeated, 
erect, compreſſed, and emarginated; the 
under one is patent, plane, ſemitrifid, 
and obtuſe ; the fruit is a roundiſh, acu- 
minated capſule ; the feeds are nume- 
rous, ales compreſſed and covered. 


This plant is of a cooling and drying 


. 
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nature, whence it is recommended in 
fiſtulas and other ſinous ulcers. It alſo 


| ſtops hæmorrhages and the menſes; 
PEDICULUS, LOusE, in Zoology A ge- 
is I6- 


nus of inſets, the body of whic 

bated at the ſides; the legs are fix, ſerv- 
ing only for walking ; and the eyes are 
two, and are ſimple. | 91 
Moſt animals are infeſted with lice, or 
inſects which feed upon them: thus ſheep 
have one ſpecies, oxen another, &c. and 
mankind are not free from them ; for 
beſides the common kind, whoſe natu- 
ral habitation is in the heads of chil- 
dren, there is another kind called the 
crab-louſe, whoſe natural reſidence is 
about the pubes. Authors alſo reckon 
8 death - watch among the number of 
ice. | 


PEDICULARIS MoRBus, the ſame with 


phthiriaſis. See PHTHIRIasIs. 


PEDILUVIUM, a bathing of the feet. 


This bath may be prepared of the ſame 
ingredients with other baths. It may ei- 
ther conſiſt of light, pure water alone; 
or, to correct the qualities of heavy and 


hard water, a lixivium or bran of wheat 


or chamomile- flowers may be added. 

Pediluvium is highly expedient for the 
purpoſes of derivation in thoſe diſeaſes 
which ariſe from congeſtions of the hu- 
breaſt, produced 
by ſpaſms of the inferior parts, and eſ- 
pecially of the Lean e Among 


this kind, beſides lethargit diſeaſes, we 


may reckon almoſt all diſorders of the 
head, ſuch as madneſs, melancholy, ce- 
phalæas, hemicranias, the clavus hyſte- 
ricus, vertigo's, toothachs, pains of the 
ears, a gutta roſaceà; inflammations 


and defluxions of ſaline humours on the 


eyes, immoderate hæmorrhages from the 
noſe, and long watchings. Of this kind 
are alſo ſome diſorders which affect the 
breaſt, ſuch as convulſive aſthmas, dy- 
ſpnceas ariſing from a plethora, palpita- 
tions of the heart, dry coughs, and ſpit- 
tings of blood. Beſides, y 6h: for the 
feet in conſequence of their fingular effi- 
cacy in relaxing ſpaſms, are highly be- 
neficial in ſpaſmodic and convulſive diſ- 
orders, in pains, cardialgias, colics, eſpe- 
cially of the hzmorrhoidal kind, gripes 
produced by the ſtone, and inflations of 
the ſtomach. | re 
It is to be obſerved, that pediluvium pro- 
duces more happy effects, if before it is 
uſed the quantity of blood is leſſened by 
veneſection in the feet: it ſhould be — 
about 


* 


n inn ee 1 


. 


increaſed. | | 
PEDIGREE. See the article DESCENT. 
PEDIMENT, in architecture, is a kind 
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till the patient goes to bed, by which 
means perſpi all over the body is 


of low pinnacle, ſerving to crown an 
ordonnance, or finiſh a frontiſpiece, and is 


placed as an ornament over gates, doors, 


windows, niches, altars, Ic. being or- 
dinarily of a triangular form, but ſome- 
times forming an arch of a circle. The 
parts of a pediment are the tympanum 
and the cornithe, which crowns it, and 
the entablature, which ſerves it as a baſe, 


or ſcale. Architects have taken a great 


deal of liberty in the form of this 
member; nor do they vary leſs as to the 

roportion of the pediment. The moſt 
— according to Daviler, is. that 


where its height is about one fifth of the 


length of its baſe. 

The pediment is uſually triangular, and 
ſometimes an equilateral triangle, called 
alſo a pointed pediment ; it is ſometimes 
circular, though M. Felibien obſerves, 
that we have no inſtance of round pedi- 


ments in the antique, beſides thoſe in the 
- chapels of the rotundo. Sometimes its 
upper corniche is divided into three or 


four fides, or right lines : ſometimes the 
corniche is cut or open a-top, which is 
an abuſe introduced by the moderns, 
particularly Michael Angelo; for the 
_ defign of this part over doors, windows, 


Sc. being chiefly to ſhelter thoſe under- 
neath from the rain, to leave it open in 


the middle is to fruſtrate its end. Some- 


times the pediment is formed of a couple 


of ſcrolls or wreaths like two conſoles 
joined together ; ſometimes again it 1s 
without a baſe,, or its lower corniche 1s 
cut out, all but what is beſtowed on two 


columns or pag and on theſe 1s 


raiſed an arch or ſweep, inſtead of an 
entablature, of which Serlio gives an 


Inſtance in the antique in a corinthian 


gate at Foligny, in Umbria ; and Daviler 

a modern one in the church of St. Peter 
at Rome. | 

Under this. kind of pediments come 

thoſe little arched corniches, which form 

pediments over doors and windows, ſup- 
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about bed - time; and the feet kept warm 
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Jeſus at Rome ; but this is accounted/ f 
an abuſe in architecture, though autho- 


riſed by very good buildings, as the large 


pavilion of the louvre, where. the cary- 
atides ſupport three pediments, one in 
another: ſometimes the tympanum of 

the pediment is cut out, or left open to 


let in light, as is ſeen under the porti 

of the capitol at Rome ; laſtly, this open 
pediment is ſometimes triangular, and 
enriched with ſculpture, as 6x, by leaves, 


Sc. as is found in moſt of the gothic 


churches. 


M. Le Clerc obſerves, that the modillions 
in the corniche of the pediment ſhould 


always anſwer exactly over thoſe of the 


entablature. Indeed Vitruvius ſays, that 


the antients did .not allow of any mo- 


dillions at all in pediments. Le 
Clerc alſo obſerves, that the corniche 


which ſerves the pediment as a baſe, 


ſhould have no cymatium, by reaſon the 


cymatium of the reſt-of the entablature, 
when it meets the pediment, paſſes over 
it. This change of determination occaſions 
a conſiderable difficulty; the cymatium 
in this caſe appearing too broad in the 
turn of the angle, to remedy which, 
architects have recourſe to ſeveral ex- 
pedients. 

A. pointed pediment may crown three 
arches, but a circular pediment can only 
crown agreeably. There ſhould never 
be uſed more than two tympana over 
each other in the ſame frontiſpiece, and 
even where there are two, it would be 
proper to have the lower circular, and the 
upper pointed. 


PEDIR, a town in the iſland of Sumatra, 


in the Eaſt-indies, fituated in eaſt long. 
94? lat. 5“. 


PEDOMETER, or PODOMETER, the 


ſame with perambulator. See the article 
PERAMBULATOR. | 


PEDRERO, PETERERO, or PATERER®O, 


a ſmall piece of ordnance, uſed on board 
ſhips, for the diſcharging of nails, broken 
iron, or partridge ſhot, on an enemy 
attempting to board. See ORDNANCE. 
They are generally open at the breech, 
and their chamber made to take out, 
to be loaded that way, inſtead of at the 


muzzle. 


ported by two conſoles, inftead either of PEDUNCLE, among botaniſts, the fame 


entablature or columns. 

Sometimes the pediment is made double, 
1. e. a leſs pediment is. made in the 
tympanum of a larger, on account of 
ſome projecture in the middle, as the 


frontiſpiece of the church of the great 


with pedicle. See the article PEDICLE. 


PEDUNCULI CEREBELLI, in anatomy, 


three medullary procefſes of the cere- 
bellum, whereby that part iz joined to 
the medulla oblongata. See the article 
CEREBELLUM». 

. The 


PET 
Phe firſt of theſe proceſſes aſcends from 
the cerebellum towards the teſtes, and 
forms what is called the valvula magna 


of the brain; the ſecond forms the annu- 


lar prominence of Willis; and the third 
deſcends to the ſpinal marrow. l 
PEE, in mining, is uſed for the place 
"where two veins meet and croſs one 
another. | 1 
PEEBLES, or PeBL1s, a town of Scot- 
land, capital of the ſhire of Tweedale, 
ſituated on the river Tweed, twenty-two 
- miles ſouth of Edinburgh. btw 
PEEK, in the ſea-language, is a word uſed 
in various ſenſes. Thus the anchor is 
ſaid to be a-peek, when the ſhip being 
about to weigh comes over her anchor in 
ſuch a manner that the cable hangs perpen- 
dicularly between the hauſe and the anchor. 
Jo heave a- peek is to bring the peek 


ſo as that the anchor may han pt. 


A ſhip is faid to ride a-peek, when lying 

with her main and fore-yards hoiſted up, 
one end of her yards is brought down to 
the ſhrouds, and the other raiſed up an 


end; which is chiefly done when ſhe lies 


in rivers, leſt other ſhips falling foul of 
the yards ſhould break them. 
a- broad peek, denotes much the ſame, 
excepting that the yards are only raiſed 
to half the height. | 

Peek is alſo uſed for a room in the hold, 


extending from the bitts forward to the 


ſtem: in this room meit of war keep 
their powder, and merchant-men their 
_ victuals. | 3 
ER, in general, ſignifies an equal, or one 
of the ſame rank and ſtation: hence in the 
acts of ſome councils we find, theſe 
words, with the conſent of our peers, 
biſhops, abbots, &c, Afterwards the ſame 
term was applied to the vaſſals or tenants 
of the fame lord, who were called peers, 
becauſe they were all equal in condition, 
and obliged to ſerve and attend him in 
his courts ; and peers in fiefs, becauſe 
they all held fiefs of the ſame lord. 
The term peers is now applied to thoſe 


who are impannelled in an inqueſt 1 


a perſon for convicting or acquitting him 
ot any offence laid to his charge; and 
the reaſon why the jury is ſo called, is, 


| . becauſe by the common law, and the 


cuſtom of this kingdom, every perſon is 

to be tried by his | gi or equals, a lord 

by the lords, and a commoner by com- 
moners. See the article JURY. 


; PEER of the realm, a noble lord who has 


a ſeat and vote in the houſe of lords, 
which is alſo called the houſe of peers, 
4 | 


6] 


"Theſe lords are called peers, becauſe, 


the inditment is fo 
_ commiſſion under the great ſeal, appoints 
one of the peers, and generally the lord 


Riding 


that where ſuch trial is by commi 
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theugh there is a, diſtindtion of degrees 


in our nobility, yet in publie actions they 


are equal, as in their votes in parlia- 
ment, and in trying any nobleman, or 
other perfon impeached by the com- 
mons, &c, See PARLIAMENT. © 

All the peers who have a right to fit and 
vote in parliament, are to be ſummoned 
at leaſt twenty days before the trial of a 


peer, indicted for treaſon or felony : the 


method of proceeding in which, is, after 
„ the king, by 


chancellor, to be lord high ſteward, who 
in theſe caſes ſits as judge. In order to 
bring the indictment before him, a cer- 
tiorari is iſſued out of the court of chan- 
cery ; and another writ alſo iſſues for 


bringing up the priſoner, a precept be- 


ing made for that . purpoſe by the lord 
high ſteward, aſſigning a day, and the 
place of trial, and for ſummoning the 
peers, twelve of whom are at leaſt to 


be preſent, and as many more' as chooſe 


to be preſent. The day of trial being 
come, and the lord high ſteward being 
ſeated in his uſual Rate, after the com- 
miſſion 1s read, and the particular cere- 
monies are over, his lordſhip declares to 
the priſoner at the bar, the cauſe of their 


aſſembly, aſſures him of juſtice, and at 


the ſame time encourages him to anſwer 
without fear; on which the indictment 
is read over, and the priſoner arraigned; 
when after hearing all the evidence pro- 
duced for the king, and the priſoner's 
anſwer, the priſoner is ordered to with- 
draw from the bar, when the lords go 
to ſome place by themſelves to conſider 
of the evidence; and afterwards being 
returned, in order to give their verdict, 


the lord high ſteward openly demands of 
the lords one by one, beginning with the 


puilne lord, whether the priſoner, call- 
ing him by his name, be. guilty of the 
crime for which he is arraigned ; when 
laying their right hand on their Jeft 


breaſt, they ſeparately anſwer either guilty 


or not guilty, upon their honour ; and if 
he be found guilty by a majority of votes 


more than twelve, he is brought to the 


bar again, when the Jord high fteward 


acquaints the priſoner with the verdict of 


his peers, and paſſes ſentence and judg- 
ment accordingly. It has been Munten, 
ion, 

as above, the lord high ſteward, after a 
verdict given, may take time to adviſe 
<a upon 
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"paſſed judgment. | 
A. peer is not to be put upon any inqueſt, 
even though the cauſe has a relation to 

two peers: but in trials, where any peer 
is either plaintiff or defendant, there 
mult be two or more knights returned on 
the jury. Where a peer is defendant in 
a court of equity, he is not to be ſworn 
to his anſwer, but it — be upon his 
honour, as in the trial of peers : how- 
ever, when a peer is to anſwer to inter- 


9 or to make an affidavit, or is 
to 


examined as a witneſs, he is to be 

ſworn. For the other privileges of the 

ers, ſee the articles NoBILITY, 
ARLIAMENT, Ge. 

PEERS of France, are twelve great lords of 
that kingdom, of which fix are dukes, 
and ſix counts; and ot theſe, fix are 
eceleſiaſtics, and fix laymen : thus, the 
archbiſhop of Rheims, and the biſhop of 
Laon and Langres are dukes and peers, 
and the biſhops of Chalon on the Marn, 
Noyons, and Beauvais, are counts and 
peers, The dukes of Burgundy, Nor- 
mandy, and Aquitain, are Jay peers 
and dukes ; and the counts of Flanders, 
Champaign, and Toulouſe, lay peers, 
and counts. Theſe peers ſtil} aſſiſt at 
the coronation of kings, either in perſon 
or by their repreſentatives, where each 
Tee the functions attached to his re- 
pective dignity : but as the fix lay peer- 

ages are all at preſent united to the 
crown, except that of the count of 
Flanders; ſix lords of the firſt quality 
are choſen to repreſent them : but the 
eccleſiaſtical peers uſually aſſiſt in perſon. 
At preſent, the title of peer is beſtowed 
on every lord whoſe eſtate is erected 
into a peerage, the number of which is 
e r as it depends entirely on the 

ing. 1 N 

Ps Mn building. See the article P1ER. 

PEERESS, a woman who is noble by de- 
ſcent, creation, or marriage. 

If a peereſs, by deſcent or creation, mar- 
ries a 3 under the degree of _— 

# ſhe-ſtill continues noble : but if ſhe ob- 
tains that dignity only by marriage, ſhe 
loſes it, on her afterwards marrying a 
commoner z yet, by the curteſy of 

England, ſhe always retains the title of 


her nobility. No peerels can be arreſted - 


for debt or treſpaſs ; for though, on ac- 
count of their lex, peereſſes cannot ſit in 
the houſe of lords, yet they enjoy the 
Privileges of peers, and therefore all 
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upon it, and his office continues till ne peereſſes by birth, are to be tried by their fr 


PEL 


ers, f ? 
PEGANUM, WILD RUE, or HARMEL, 
in botany, a genus of the polyandria- 
monogynia claſs of plants, the flower of 


which conſiſts of five oval petals; and 


its fruit is a trilocular capſule containing 
a great many ſmall ſeeds, 
This herb is ſaid to have an inebriating 
and r quality. Fo 
PEGASUS, in aftronomy, a conſtellation 
of the northern hemiſphere, in form of 
a flying horſe, ſaid by different authors 
to contain 19, 20, and 93 ſtars. 
PEGMATES, in antiquity, a kind of 
gladiators, who fought on ſcaffolds 
erected on purpoſe. See GLADIATOR, 
PEGNITS, a river of Franconia, in Ger- 
many, which joins its waters with the 
Regnits a little below Nurenburg. 


PEGU, the capital of the kingdom of 


Pegu, and fituated upon a river of the 
ſame name, in 97 Eaſt long. and north 
lat. 1 30. EK 

The kingdom of Pegu is extended along 

the eaſt fide of the bay of Bengal. 
PEIBUS, or PEPUs LAKE. See PRrus. 


PEINE, a town of lower Saxony, four- 


teen miles weſt of Brunſwick, 

PEK IN, the metropolis of the empire of 
China, is ſituated in eaſt long. 1119, 
and north lat. 40% . | 
It is about twenty miles in circumfer- 
ence, and is faid to contain 2,000,000 


of people. | 
PEL. AGI coxchæ, in natural hiſtory, 
ſuch ſhell-fiſh as always reſide in the 
deep parts of the ſea, or thoſe remote 
from land. | 


PELAGIANS, a chriſtian ſe& who ap- 


- peared about the latter end of the fourth, 
or the beginning of the fifth century, 


Pelagius, the author of this ſet, was 
and his name was 


born in Wales, 
Morgan, which in the welſh language 
ſignifies ſea- born; from whence he had 
his latin name Pelagius. Some of our 
antient hiſtorians pretend that he was 
abbot of Bangor: but this is impoſſible, 
becauſe the britiſh monaſteries were of n 
later date, St. Auſtin gives him the 
character of a very pious man, and 2 


chriſtian of no vulgar rank: according 


to the ſame father, he travelled to Rome, 
where he aſſociated himſelf with perſons 
of the greateſt learning and figure, and 
. wrote his commentaries on St, Paul's 


Epiſtles, and his letters to Melania and 
Demetrias ; but being charged with he- 
I+ A 


reſy, 
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. reſy, he leſt Rome, and went into 
Africa, and from thence to Jeruſalem, 

where he ſettled, He died ſomewhere 
in the eaſt, but where is uncertain, He 


' lowing doctrines : 1. That Adam was 
- by nature mortal, and whether he had 
ſinned or not, would certainly have died. 
2. That the * vv of Adam's ſin 
were confined to his own perſon. 3. 
That new- born infants are in the ſame 
condition with Adam beſore the fall. 
4. That the law qualified men for the 


kingdom of heaven, and was founded 


upon equal promiſes with the goſpel. 
5. That the general reſurrection of the 
dead does not follow in virtue of our 
- Saviour's reſurrection. + 6. That the 
grace of God is given according to our 
merits. 7. That this grace is not grant- 
ed for the performance of every moral 
act; the liberty of the will, and infor- 
mation in points of duty being ſufficient, 
Sc. Pelagius's ſentiments were con- 
- demned by ſeveral couneils in Africa, 
and by a ſynod at Antioch. | 
There was alſo a ſect of ſemi-pelagians ; 
Who, with the orthodox, allowed of ori - 
inal fin ; but denied that the liberty of 
the will could be fo far impaired thereby, 
that men could not of themſelves do 
ſomething, which might induce God to 
afford his grace to one more than ano- 
ther: and as to election, they held, 


God choohng only ſuch to eternal life, 
as continued ſtedfaſt in the faith. 
PELECANUS, in ornithology, a name 

ſometimes given to the platea, or ſpoon- 
bill, as well as to the pelican, properly 
. fo called. See the articles PLATEa and 

PELICAN. ; 
PELECENUS, a plant, otherwiſe called 
biſerrulla. See the article BiskRRVULA. 
PELECOIDES, in geometry, a figure in 
form of an hatchet :- ſuch is the figure 
B CDA, plateCXCV. fig. 3. contained 
under the two inverted quadrantal arcs 
. ABand AD, and the ſemi circle BCD. 
The area of the pelecoides is demon- 

ſtrated to be equal to the ſquare A C, 
and that again to the parallelogram E B. 


two ſegments AB and AC, which are 
equal to the two ſegments B C and CD, 
by which it exceeds on the right hand. 


genus of birds, of the order of the anſeres, 
the beak of which is very long, crooked, 
3 | , 
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was charged with maintaining the fol- 


that it e eee on our perſeverance; 


It is equal to the ſquare AC, becauſe it 
wants of the fquare on the left hand the P 


PELICAN, felicauus, in ornithology, a 
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P E L. 
and unguiculated at the extremity : its 
ſides are not denticulated, and the an- 
terior part of the head towards the throat 
is naked. See ORNITHOLOGY. | 
To this genus belong the pelican, pro- 
perly ſo called, with a bag at the throat, 
the cormorant, and ſhag. See the articles 
| CORMORANT and SHAG. _ 1 rs 
Mr. Edwards deſcribes a pelican brought 
from the Cape. of Good-Hope, which 
ſeemed to him to be more than double 
the ſize of the largeſt ſwan. He tells us, 
he ſaw its keeper put his head into the 
bag, or-pouch, under the bill, and that 
another man's head might have been put 
in with it. ry 
PELICAN, in chemiſtry, a kind of double 
glais-veſlel, uſed in diſtilling liquors by 
circulation: it conſiſts. of a cucurbit and 
alembic-head, with two tubes bending 
into the cucurbit again. See plate 
CXCVI, fig. 1.n* 1. ; 
But as ſuch veſſels are not eaſily procu- 
rable, a ſimpler ſort, conſiſting. only of. 
a bolt-head with a long neck, into which 
the neck of another glaſs-veſſel is invert- 
ed, and the juncture well luted, as it muſt 
alſo be in the former, may be ſeen ibid. nꝰa. 
The term pelican is alſo given to an in- 
ſtrument, uſed by furgeons for drawing 
teeth; and likewiſe for an antient piece 
of ordnance, carrying a ball of ſix 
pounds. 5 ; 


PELISA, a town of lower Hungary, ſub- 
jedt to the houſe of Auſtria, ee 
miles weſt of Buda. 

PELLETS, in heraldry, thoſe roundles that 
are black, called alſo ogreſſes and gun- 
. ones, and by the French torteaux de ſable. 

PELLICLE, among phyſicians, Sc. de- 
notes a thin film, or fragment of a 
membrane. | 
When any liquor is evaporated in a 

gentle heat, till a pellicle ariſe at top, it 
is called an evaporation to a pellicle 3 
wherein there is juſt liquor enough left, 
to keep the ſalts in fuſion. 

PELOSO, à town in the kingdom of 
Naples, thirty-five miles weſt of Barri. 

PELLS, or clerk of the PELLS.. See the 
article CLERK. | 

PELLUCID ;the ſame with diaphanous, or 
tranſparent. See TRANSPARENT. 

ELTA, men, in antiquity, a ſmall light 
ſort of buckler. See BUCKLER. | 

PELVIS, in anatomy, the lower part of 

the cavity of the abdomen, thus. called 

from its reſemblance to a baſon, or ewer, 
in latin called pelvis. It is formed. by 

the oſſa ilia and iſchia, the os * 
| | tne 


\ 


rr 
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the os coccygis, and the oſſa pubis. See 
the article Oss A INNOMINATA. | 

The —.— is much larger in women 
than in men, to give room for the 
growth, Sc. of the fœtus. 

PEL vis of the kidneys, is a membranaceous 
cavity in the kidneys, which ſends out 
ſeveral proceſſes called the tubuli of the 
pelvis, and ſurrounds the renal papillæ. 

ee Kilo Y and URETERS. 


PELUSIUM, a voy Bo Egypt, now called 


Damietta. See DAaMIETTA. 
PEMBRIDGE, a market-town of Here- 


fordſhire, thirteen miles north-weſt of 


Hereford. 
PEMBROKE, the capital of Pembroke- 
ſhire, in ſouth Wales: weſt Jong. 5%, 
north lat. 5145. This town ſends two 
members to partiament. 2 
PEN, a little inftrument uſually formed of 
a quill ; ſerving to write withal. 
Pens are alſo fometitnes made of ſilver, 
braſs, or iron. | 
Dutch Pens; are made of quills that have 
paſſed through hot aſhes, to take off the 
groſſer fat and moiſture, and render them 
more tranſparent, | 
Fountain-PEN, is a pen made of ſilver, 
braſs, &c. contrived to contain a con- 
fiderable quantity of ink, and let it flow 
out by gentle degrees, ſo as to ſupply 
the writer a long time without being 
under the neceſſity of taking freſh ink. 
The fountain-pen is compoſed of ſeveral 
pieces, as in plate CXCVI. fig. 2. where 
the middle piece F carries the pen, which 
is (crewed into the inſide of a little 
pipe, which again is ſoldered to another 
pipe of the ſame bigneſs as the lid G; in 
which lid is ſoldered a male ſcrew, for 
ſcrewing on the cover, as alſo for ſtop- 
ing a little hole at the place, and hinder- 
ing the ink ſrom paſſing through it. At 
the other end of the piece F is a little 
pipe, on the outſide of which the top- 
cover H may be ſcrewed. In the cover 
there goes a port-craion, which is to be 
ſcrewed into the laſt-mentioned pipe, in 
order to ſtop the end of the pipe, into 


which the ink is to be poured by a fun- 
nel. To uſe the pen, the cover & muſt . 


be taken off, and the pen a little ſhaken, 
to make the ink run more freely. 

PEN, or PENSTOCK. See PENSTOCK. 

PENANCE, a puniſhment, either volun- 
tary or impoſed by authority, for the 
faults a perſon has committed. Penance 
is one of the ſeven ſacraments of the 
romiſh church. Beſides faſting, alms, 
abſtinence, and the Iike, which are the 


2379 1 
general conditions of penance ; there ire 
others of a'more particular kind, as ihe 


EN 


repeating a certain number of ave-marys, 
pater- noſters, and credos, wearing a hair- 


| ſkirt, and giving one's ſelf a certain 


number of ſtripes. In Italy and Spain 
it is ufual to ſee chriſtians almoſt naket; 
loaded with chains and a croſs, and laſh- 
ing themſelves -at every ſtep, 

e manner of public penance in the 


romiſh church is as follows : the penitent 


comes into the church in a very plain 
and modeſt garb ; if he be under excom- 
munication, he kneels without the church- 
door; but if not, within the door. The 
congregation being aſſembled, the peni- 


tentiary prieſidits in a chair in the middle 
of the nave of the church ; and the peni- 


tent kneels before him, begging with a 
loud voice that his fins may be forgiven 
him: the prieſt anſwers with a ſhort 
remonſtrance, and enjoins him ſuch 
penance as he thinks proper. He then 
takes the penitent by the right hand, 
and leads him to the church - door, where 


he ſays; you are turned out of the 


church for the fins you have committed, 
in like manner as Adam, for his diſobe- 
dience, was driven from Paradiſe; and 
then the church-door is hut againſt lim. 
When the penitent has completed the 
penance enjoined him, he returns back 
to the penitentiary, with a certificate 


thereof ſigned by the miniſter of his 


pariſh, and on the day of abſolution, 
preſents himſelf upon his knees at the 
church-door, with an unlighted taper 
in his hand. Prayers being ended, the 
prieſt goes to the church-door, and makes 
a pretty long exhortation to the penitent ; 
which being done, he takes him by the 
hand, and leads him into the church. 
If the penitent be under excommunica- 
tion, he muſt kneel before the prieſt, who 
ſtrikes him ſeveral times on the ſhoulders * 


with a whip ade of cords. 


Penance, in canon-law, is an ec- 
cleſiaſtical puniſhment chiefly adjudged 
to the ſin of fornication. | The puniſh- 
ment is thus deſcribed by the canons : 
the delinquent is to ſtand in the church- 
porch on ſome Sunday bare-headed and 
dare-ſoot, in a white ſheet, with a white 
wand in his hand, bewailing himſelf, 
and begging every one to pray for him; 
then he is to enter the church, and fall- 
ing down, is to kiſs the ground; and 
at laſt is to be placed on an eminence 
in the middle of the church, over-againft 


the minifter, who is to declare the fou!- 
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trandria-monogynia claſs, with a mono- 
petalous campaniform flower ; and a 
quadragonal capſule for its fruit, con- 


four cells, with two oblong ſeeds 
in each. | | 


This plant has been erroneouſly ſuppoſed 
to have produced the ſarcocolla of the 


ſhops. See SARCOCOLLA. 


PENATES, in roman antiquity, a kind 
of tutelar deitzes, either of countries or 


particular houſes ; in which laſt ſenſe, 

they differed in nothing from the lares. 
See the article LAX ES. 

The penates were properly the tutelar 
oils of the Trojans, and were only 
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nels of his crime which is odious to God, 
and ſcandalous to the congregation. 
the crime be not notorious, the canons 
allow the puniſhment to be commuted 
at the, parties requeſt for a pecuniary 
mulct, for the benefit of the poor, &c. 
PENZZEA, in botany, a plant of the te- 


the Eaſt- Indies; among whom it is the 
faſhion to lengthen out the ears, and to 
enlarge the hole made in them, by put- 
ting in pendants ſet with ſtones - the 


ſize of ſaucers. 2 informs us, 
that the queen of Calicut, and other 
ladies of her court, have their ears by 


this means weighed down to their breaſts, 
and that the holes in them were large 


enough to paſs the hand through. This 
they imagine a great beauty, and there- 
fore the common people are not allowed 
to have their ears ſtretched above the 
length of three fingers. In the Weſt-⸗ 
Indies, the Mexicans and other na- 
tions, not only hang pendants at their 


cars; but bore holes in their lips and 


noſtrils, and hang pendants to them. 


PENDANTS, in heraldry, parts hanging 
down from the label, to the number of 


adopted by the Romans, who gave them 


the title of penates. 


'PENCE, or Peter-PENCE. See PETER. 
Pitebing PENCE, | 
PENCIL, an inſtrument uſed by painters 


* 


See PITCHING. 


for laying on their colours, Pencils are 
of various kinds, and made of various 


boars briſtles, the thick ends of which 


are bound to a ſtick, bigger or leſs ac- 


cording to the uſes they are deſigned 
for: theſe, when large, are called bruſhes. 


The finer ſorts of pencils are made of 


camels, badgers, and ſquirrels-hair, and 

of the down of ſwans ; theſe are tied 

at the upper end with a piece of ſtrong 

3 and incloſed in the barrel of a 
vill, 5 

All good pencils on being drawn between 


the lips come to a fine point. 


PENCIL is alſo an inſtrument uſed in draw- 


ing, writing, Sc. made of long pieces 


oc black- lead, or red-chalk, placed in a 


groove cut in a ſlip of cedar, on which 
other pieces of cedar being glued, the 
whole is planed round, and one of the 
nds being cut to a point, it is fit for ule. 
heſe pencils, on their importation, pay 


. duty of 28. 44 d. the groce, and 


PENDANT, an ornament hanging at the 


ear, frequently conſiſting of diamonds, 

peariss and other precious ſtones. 
The pendants of the european ladies are 

extremely ſmall, when compared with 


thoſe worn both by men and women in 
$ + #99: +7 Gy 08 cnur$ oy r 3 wy 
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three, four, five, or fix at moſt, reſem- 
bling the drops in the doric frieze. When 
they are more than three, they muſt be - 
ſpecified in blazoning. 
ENDANTS, of a ſhip, are thoſe ſtreamers 
or long colours which are ſplit and di- 
vided into two parts ending in points, 
and hung at the head of maſts, or at 


the yard-arm ends. c 
materials; the larger ſorts are made of PENDANT-feathers,with falconers, are thoſe 


P 


feathers that grow behind the thighs of 
an hawk. ER 
ENDANTS, among floriſts, the ſame with 
apices, or antheræ. See, ANTHERE 
and STAMINA, | 


PENDENNIS, a caſtle in Cornwal, fitu- 
| ated on Falmcuth-bay, fifty miles ſouth- 


weſt of Launceſton. 


PENDENTIVE, in architecture, the whole 


draw back, on exportation, zs. 1 {= d. 
: . 100 


p 


body of à vault ſuſpended out of the 
perpendicular of the walls, and bearing 
againſt the arch-boutants : or accordin 
to Dayiler, it is the portion of a Sk 
between the arches of a dome, uſually 
inriched with ſculpture. | 

The pendentives are generally of brick 
or ſoft ſtone ; but care is to be taken, 
that the couches, or beds of mafonry, 
be always laid level, and in right lines 
proceeding from the ſweep whence the 
riſe was taken: the joints too muſt be 
made as ſinall as poſſible, to fave the 
neceſſity of filling them up with wood, 
or of uſing much mortar. 
ENDULOUS, a term applied to any 
thing that bends or hangs downwards': 


thus, the flowers, whole ſlender ſtalks 


are not able to ſuſtain their heads upright, 
are called pendulous flowers. See the 

articles BOTANY and FLOWER, 
e PENDULUM, 
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. fmall arches, are all 
velocity of the bob, in the loweſt point, 
will be nearly as the length of the chord 
of the arch which it deleribes in the de- 
ſcent. 3. The times of vibration in dif- 


5. Whence the length of a 


P E N 


pendulum, therefore, is any body, B, 
(plate CX CVI. fig. 3. n? 1.) ſuſpended 


upon, and moving about a fixed point, 
A, as a center. | | 
The nature of a pendulum: conſiſts in 
the following particulars: 1. The times 


of the vibrations of a pendulum, in very 


ferent pendulums, AB, AC, are as the 


 {quare roots of the times of their vihra- 


tions. 4. The time of one vibration is 


to the time of the deſcent, through half 
the length of the pendulum, as the cir- 


cumference of a circle to its diameter. 
ndulum, 
vibrating ſeconds, will be found 39.2 
inches nearly ; and that of an half ſecond 
ndulum 9.3 inches. 6. An uniform 
omogeneous body BG (ibid. no 2.) as 


a rod, ſtaff, Sc. which is one third part ; 


longer than a pendulum AD, will vi- 
brate in the ſame time with it. 


From theſe properties of the pendulum 


we may diſcern its uſe as an univerſal 
chronometer, or regulator of time, as it 

is uſed in clocks, and fuch-like machines. 
By this inſtrument alſo we can meaſure 


the diſtance of a ſhip, by meaſuring the 


interval of time between the fire and the 


ſound of the gun; alſo the diſtance of a 


cloud, by numbering the ſeconds, or 


half- ſeconds, hetween the lightning and 


thunder. Thus, ſuppoſe between the 
lightning and thunder, we number 10 
ſeconds; then, becauſe ſound paſſes 
through 1142 feet in one ſecond, we have 
the diſtance of the cloud equal to 11420 


feet, Again, the height of any room, 


or other object, may be meaſured by a 


828 vibrating from the top thereof. 


hus, ſuppoſe a pendulum from the 


height of a room vibrates once in three 
ſeconds ; then ſay, as f is to the ſquare 
of 3. viz. 9, ſo is 49.2 to 4352.8 feet, 
the height required. Lattly, by the 


_ pendulum we diſcover the different force 
pf gravity on diverſe parts of the earth's 


ſurface, and thence the true figure of 
the earth. See the article BaRTH, 
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PENDULUM, in mechanics, denotes any 
heavy body, ſo ſuſpended as that it may 
Vvibrate or ſwing, backwards and for- 
wards, about ſome fixed point, by the 
_ farce, of gravity. See GRAVITY. 
The vibrations of a pendulum are called 
| Y ws «ng See OSCILLATION. 


equal. 2. The 
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When pendulums were firſt applied % 
_ clocks, they were made very ſhort 3 and, 
the arches of the circle being large, the 
time of vibration, throug * — 
urches, could not in that caſe be equal; 
to effect which, the pendulum was con- 

trived to vibrate in the arch of a cycloid, 
by making it play between two femi- 


cycloids CB, C D, (ibid. no 3.) whereby : 


it deſcribes the cycloid BE AD; the pro- 


perty of which curve is, that a body vi- 
brating in it, will deſeribe all its arches, 


great or ſmall, in equal times. 
In all that has been hitherto ſaid, the 


ower of gravity has been ſuppoſed con - 
Rantly Re ſame.  - But, if the {aid 
power varies,. the lengths of pendulums 
muſt vary in the fame proportion, in 
order that they may vibrate in equal 


times; for we have ſhewn, that the ratio 


of the times of vibration and deſcent 
through half the- lengths is given, and. 


_ conſequently the times of vibration and 
dieſcent through the whole length is given: 


But the times of vibration are ſuppoſed 


equal, therefore the times of deſcent 


through the lengths of the pendulum are 


equal. But bodies deſcending through 


unequal ſpaces, in equal times, are im- 
pelled by powers that are as the ſpaces 
deſcribed, that is, the powers of gravity 
are as the lengths of the pendulums, 


The greateſt inconvenience attending this 


moſt uſeful inſtrument is, that it is con- 
ſtantly liable to an alteration of its length, 
from the effects of heat and cold, whic 

very ſenſibly expand and contract all me- 
talline bodies. See HEAT. : 
To remedy this inconvenience, the com- 

mon method is by applying the bob of 
the pendulum with a ſcrew ;z ſo that it 


may be at any time made longer or ſhort- 


er, according as the bob is ſcrewed down= 
wards or upwards, and thereby the time 


of its vibrations kept always the ſame. 
Again, if a glaſs or metalline tube, 


uniform throughout, filled with quick- 
ſilver, and 68.8 inches long, were a 

plied to a clock, it would vibrate ſeconds 
for 39.2 2 of 58.3) and ſuch a pen- 
dulum admits of a twofold expanſion 
and contraction, viz. one of the metal 
and the other of the mercury, and theſe 
will be at the ſame time contrary, and 
therefore will correct each other. For by 
what we have ſhewn, the metal will ex- 


tend in length with heat, and fo the  ? 


pendulum will vibrate flower on that ac- 
count. The mercury alſo will expand 
with heat, and ſince by this expanſion it 

muſt 
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PEN 


muſt extend the length of the column 


upward, and conſequently raiſe the een - 
ter of oſeillation; fo that by this means 
its diſtance from the point of ſuſpenſion 


will be ſhortened, and therefore the pen- 
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Mr. Graham alſo made a pendulum eon- 
ſiſting of three bars, one of ſteel between 


two of braſs, and the ſteel bar acted upon 


a lever, ſo as to raiſe the pendulum, 


dulum on this account will vibrate 


quicker : wherefore, if the circumſtances 
of the tube and mercury are ſkilfully ad- 


juſted, the time of the clock might, by 


this means, for a long courſe of time, 


continue the ſame, without any ſenſible 
gain or loſs. | | 

This is the invention of the late in- 
. genious Mr. Graham, in the year 1721, 


who made a clock of this fort, and com- 
pared it with one of the beſt of the com- 


mon fort for three years together, and 
found che errors of the former but about 


J part of the latter; of which the reader 
may ſee a farther account in Phil. Tranſ. 
n“ 392. It is what is now called Mr. 


Graham's quickſilver-pendulum. 


In the forty-ſeventh volume of the Philo- 
ſophical Tranſactions, Mr. Short gives 
us an account of other inventions to re- 
medy the fame inconvenience. Mr. 
John Harriſon, of Barrow, in Lin- 
colnſhire, famous for his invention of a 
clock to find the difference of longitude 
at ſea, without having the leaſt know- 
ledge of what Mr. Graham had done 
before him, made ſeveral experiments up- 
on wires 'of different metals, in order to 
find their different degrees of expanfion 
and contraction. He thought that by a 
proper combination of wires of two dif- 
ferent metals, differing conſiderably in 
their expanſion and contraction, he might 


de enabled to keep the center of oſcilla- 


tion of a pendulum always at the fame 
diſtance from the point of ſuſpenſion. 


In conſequence of theſe experiments, 


he made a pendulum conſiſting of one 
ſteel-wire, at the end of which rs the bob 
or weight; and on each ſide of this wire, 
four wires alternately braſs and ftee], 
ſo diſpoſed and contrived as to raiſe the 

ndulum by the ſame quantity that it is 


when lengthened by heat, to let it 
down, when ſhortened by cold; but he 
found this clock liable to ſudden ſtarts 


and jerks in its motion. 
The ingenious Mr. Ellicott, in the fame 
volume of the Tranſactions, deſcribes a 


ndulum of his invention, e 


ompoſed of 
ſs and iron, with the method of K. 
8 


plying it, f ſo as to avoid the many _ 


heat and cold, pe 


to which the machine might be liable. 
But beſides the irregularities arifing from 
ulum-clocks are lia- 
ble to others from friction and foulneſs ; 
to obviate which, Mr. Harrifon has ſeve- 
ral excellent contrivances, whereby his 
clocks are almoſt entirely free from fric- 
tion, and never need to be cleaned. See 


the article FRICTION. | + + 


PENE, a river of upper-Saxony, in Ger- 


many, which ſeparates the ſwediſh terri- 


| tories from thoſe of Brandenburg. 
PENEMUNDER, a fortreſs of Germany, 


PENETRA 


in the circle of upper · Saxony and dutehy 
of Pomerania, fituated on the iſſe of 
Uſedom, at the mouth of the river Pene, 
in eaſt — * 14* 10, north lat. 54 200. 
ILITY. See the article 
IMPENETRABILITY. Sag” 


PENETRALE, in roman antiquity, pro- 


P 


perly denoted the chapel conſecrated to 
the penates, or houſhold-gods. 


ENETRATION, penetratio, the act 


whereby one thing acts upon another, 
or takes up the place already poſſeſſed by 
another. 5 
Chauvinus defines penetration the co- ex- 
iſtence of two or more bodies, ſo as one 
is preſent, or has its extenſion in the fame 
lace as the other, 5 
hiſofophers hold the penetration of bo- 
dies abſurd, i. e. that two bodies ſhould 


de at the ſame time in the ſame place; 


engthened by heat, and to let down the 


pendulum in the ſame proportion as it is 
raiſed by cold. 


Mr. Harrifon, in his firſt machine for 


meaſuring time at ſes, likewiſe applied 
this combination of wires of braſs and 
ſteel, to prevent any alterations by heat 
and cold. And in the two machines or 
clocks he has fince made for the ſame 
purpoſe, a like method of guarding 
againſt the irregularities arifing from 
this cauſe 1s-uled | 


% 


and, accordingly, impenetrability is laid 
down as one of the eſſential properties of 
matter. What is commonly therefore 
meant by penetration, only amounts to 
the matter of one body being admitted 
into the vacuities of another. 


PENFORD, a market town of Somerſet- 


PENGUIN, 


ſhire, ſituated ten miles weſt of Bath. 


PEGNUIN 1$SLAND and BAY, are fitu- 


ated on the coaſt of Patagonia in ſouth- 
America: welt long. 70®, ſouth lat 47®. 
in ornithology, a name 
given to a ſpecies of the alca, with 
eight furrows on the beak, and a white 


ſpat 


P.E N 
_ ſpot before the eye. It is a very large 
Ty ſingular bird, equal to the common 


2 fize ; the head is large, and 
a 


flatted on the crown ; the eyes are pretty 
large, and their iris grey with a tinge of 
yellow : the beak is of a kind of trian- 
gular figure, compreſſed at the ſides, and 

A little hooked juſt at the extremity :. the 
wings and tail are ſhort, the feet ſtand 
backward, and the toes are connected by 

a membrane. See the article ALCA. 

PENICHE, a port-town of Portugal, in 
the province of Eftremadura, ſituated 
on, ths Ocean, forty miles north of 

Liſbon : weſt lon. 90 60, north lat. 390 200. 

PENICK, a town of Germany, in the 
marquiſate of Miſnia, ſituated fixteen 
miles ſouth-eaſt of Altenburg. 
PENICILLA, in pharmacy, a lozenge, 

or form of medicine, made round by 
rolling. See the article Loz BEN OE. 
PENICILLUS, among furgeons, is uſed 

for a tent to be put into wounds or ulcers. 

See the article 'TENT. 

PENIDIUM $ACCHARUM, in pharmacy, 
is prepared thus: diſſolve ſugar as much 
as you pleaſe, clarify it with the white of 
an egg; then ſtrain and inſpiſſate it 
gently, or flowly, till great bubbles 
ariſe: . this done take it off the fire till the 
bubbles ſubſide, and then pour it out 
upon a board which has been rubbed 
cover with oil of almonds; and when it 
is fomewhat hardened, take it up with 
your. hook, and with your hand ſprinkled 
with ſtarch, ſpeedily reduce it into its 
proper form, and lay it up for uſe. 

t is good againſt colds, to moderate the 
acrimonies of the breaſt, promote expec- 
toration, &c. | | 

PENINSULA, in geography, a portion 
or extent of land, joining to the conti- 
nent by a narrow neck, or ifthmus ; 

the reſt being encompaſſed with water. 

PENIS, the YARD, in anatomy, the pri- 
mary organ of generation in man; being 

called alfo mentula, virgo, priapus, and 
by a multitude of other names. 


Anatomiſts divide the penis into three 
parts, the body, the glans, and the ure- 
thra. In the body of the penis, are 


_ obſervable the cuticle and cutis, as the 


common integuments ; the prepuce, be- 
ing a reduplication of the cutis covering 
the glans ; and in. the lower part of this 
is fixed the frenulum, all which are de- 
ſcribed under their ſeveral heads. See 

the articles CUT1CcLE,CuT1s,PREPUCE, 
and FRENULUM, 
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ments or coats of the penis. 


* 


1 BEN 
After theſe ĩs obſervable the pro tegu· 
his is a 


robuſt coat, of a membranous nature, 


ſurrounding N of the penis, It 


is ſometimes double, and has in the in- 


. terſtitial ſpace a celluloſe coat which is 


difcoverable by inflation and drying in that 
ſtate. Under this are the two bodies 


| which conſtitute the penis; theſe, being 


called the corpora cavernoſa, or ſpon- 
ioſa, are deſcribed under the article 
AVERNOSE, | 

For a deſcription of the other two parts 

of the penis, viz. the glans and ure- 

thra. See the articles GLaNs and 

URETHRA, 5 : 

The penis is joined by ſynchondroſis to 

the oſſa pubis, by means of a ligament 

called ligamentum Veſalii, as alſo by its 


lateral ligaments. The muſcles, of the 


penis are numerous: they ſerve princi- 
pally for the erecting it. See MusCLE. 

he veſſels of the- penis are very nume- 
rous, and are diſtributed through it in a 
very ſurpriſing and beautiful manner. 


To the conſideration of the penis there 


yet allo belong the glands, called from 


their diſcoverer glandulæ Cowperi mu- 


coſæ: he deſcribes three of them, two of 


. which are ſituated regularly one on each 


ſide of the urethra, between the muſculi 
acceleratores and the bulb: they are ſaid 
to be of an oval figure, but ſomewhat 
compreſſed, and of the ſize. of a horſe - 
bean. They ſecrete a mucous pellucid 
liquor, which each diſcharges at its own 
duct into the urethra: the ule of the 


fluid which they ſecrete ſeems to be that 


of lubicrating the urethra, and defend- 
ing it from being hurt by the acrimony 
of the urine. The third of them, 
which is ſingle, is in the angle of the 
curvature of the urethra, under the os 


pubis, and within the corpus cavernoſum: 


ſuch are the glandulz Cowperi. Finally, 
the glandula Littrii is ſituated juſt below) 
the proſtata, and lodged between the two 
membranes and coats of the urethra: 
the uſe of this gland is the ſame with- 
thoſe already deſcribed. The veſlels of 
the penis, urethra, and theſe glands, 
are in common: their arteries are from 


the hypogaſtrics, and thoſe of the pu- 


denda : the'yeins, which all have valves, 
carry back the blood to the veins of the 
ſame parts ; but before they join them, 
they make various anaſtomoſes, and 
form a wonderful kind of reticulation in 
the body of the penis. The nerves 

come 


vote themſelves to the o 


being 


PEN 


erum, and the lymphatic veſſels are nu- 
merous. 9 0 
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come from the laſt of thoſe of the os ſa- 


The uſes of the penis are two, Viz. a pri- | 


mary and a ſecondary : the primary uſe 
of it is to ſerve in the office of generation, 
and the ſecondary for the excretion of the 


urine. | | 
For the diſorders of the „ 
articles GONORRHOEA, with its ſymp- 


penis, fee the 


toms PüIMosis, PaRaPHIMOSIS, &c. 


PENISCOLA, a port- town of Spain, in 


the province of Valencia, ſituated on the 
Mediterranean, under the meridian of 


London, and in north lat. 40* 29. 
PENITENCE, pænitentia, properly ſig- 


nifies the ſame with repentance ; but is 
alſo uſed for the diſcipline, or puniſh- 
ment, more uſually called penance. 


See the article PENANCE. 


There are ſeveral orders of penitence, 
conſiſting either of converted debauc Aces, 
reformed proſtitutes, or perſons who de- 
cee of reforming 
them : ſuch are the order and congrega- 
tion of penitence of St. Magdalen, in 
France; the converts of the name of 
Jeſus, at Seville; and the penitents of 
Orvietto. 1 | 


PENITENTS, an appellation given to 


certain fraternities of penitents diſtin- 
guiſhed by the different ſhape and colour 
of their habits. Theſe are ſecular ſocie- 
ties, who have their rules, ſtatutes, and 
churches, and make public proceſhons 


under their particular croſſes or banners. 


Of theſe there are more than a hundred, 
the meſt conſiderable of which are as fol- 
laws: the white penitents, of which 
there are ſeveral different ſorts at Rome, 
the moſt antient of which: was conſtituted 
in 1264 : the brethrea of this frater- 
nity every year give portions to a certain 
number of young girls, in order to their 
married : their habit is a kind of 
white ſackcloth, and on the ſhoulder is a 
circle, in the middle of which is a red 
and white croſs, Black penitents, the 
moſt conſiderable of which are the bre- 


EN... 
buſineſs it is to bury ſuch perfons as ire 
found dead in the ftreets : theſe wear a 
death's head on one ſide of their habit. 
There are alſo blue, grey, red, green, 
and violet penitents ; all which are re- 
markable for little elſe beſides the differ- 
ent colours of their habits. Os 


Mabillon tells us, that at Turin there are 


a ſet of penitents kept in pay to walk 


through the ſtreets in proceſſion, and cut 


their ſhoulders with whips, &c. . 


PENITENTIAL, an eccleſiaſtical book 


retained among the romaniſts; in which 
is preſcribed what relates to the impoſi- 


tion of penance, and the reconciliation. 


of penitents. See PENANCE. 
There are various penitentials, as the 


roman penitential, that of the venerable. 


Bede, that of pope Gregory III. &c. 


PENITENTIARY, in the antient chriftian 


church, a name given to certain preſby- 
ters, or prieſts, appointed in every church 
to receive the private confeſſions of the 


people, in order to facilitate public diſci-- 


pline, en f them what ſins 
were to be expiated by public penance, 
and to appoint private penance for ſuch 


private crimes as were not proper to be 


publicly cenſured. 


PENITENTIARY, at the court of Rome, 


is an office in which are examined and de- , 


livered out the ſecret bulls, graces, or 


diſpenſations relating to caſes of conſci - 
ence, confeſſions, &. 


PENITENTIARY is allo an officer, in ſome 


cathedrals, veſted with power from the 
biſhop to ablolve, in caſes reſerved to 
him. The pope has at preſent his grand 
penitentiary, who is a cardinal, and 
the chief of the other penitentiary prieſts 
eſtabliſhed in the church of Rome, who 
conſult him in all difficult caſes. He pre- 
ſides in the penitentiary, diſpatches diſ- 
penſations, abſolutions, &c. and has un- 
der him a regent and twenty four proc- 


tors, or advocates of the ſacred peniten- 
tiary. | 


PENK RIDGE, a market town, four miles 


ſouth of Stafford. 


thren of mercy, inſtituted in 1488, by, PENMANMAUR, one of the bi heſt 


ſome Florentines, in order to aſſiſt cri- 
minals during their impriſonment, and 
at the time of their death: on the day 
of execution, they walk in proceſſion 
before them, ſinging the ſeven penitential 
pſalms and the litanies; and after the 

are dead, they take them down from the 


, and bury them : their habit is 


lack ſackcloth. There are others, whoſe 


PENNAFLOR, a town of 


PENNATED, or PINNATED, 


mountains in Wales, in Carnarvonſhire. 
Spain, in 
Aſturias, fifteen miles ſouth-:wet of 
Orviedo. | 272 
| among 
botaniſts, See PiNNaTED. 7 


PENNON, Or PENON, aA kind of ſtan 


dard, with a long tail, antiently belong- 
4s to a ſim ple gentleman, It js op- 
Re | | poled 


PEN 
Poſed to the banner, which was ſquare. 

- See the article Bau N ER. 

PENNY, an antient filver-coin, which, 
though now little uſed, was the only one 
current among our ſaxon anceſtors. See 
the article Coix. | 

PENNY-EARTH, in agriculture, denotes a 
hard, loamy, or ſandy earth, with a 

| large proportion of ſea-ſhells intermixed 
with it. : 


PEnNY-POST. See Posr. 


PENNY-ROYaL,. pulegium, in botany. 


See the article PULEGIUM. | 
PENNY-WEIGHT, a troy-weight, contain- 
ing twenty-four grains, each of which 

is equal in weight to a grain of wheat, 

gathered out of the middle of the ear, 
and well dried. See WEIGHT. 
PENON, or PENNON; See PENNON: 
PENON DE VELEZ, a port-town of Bar- 

je f ſituated on the Mediterranean, 

eighty miles ſouth-eaſt of the Streights of 
EY | 
PENRISE; a port-town of Wales, in the 


county of Glamorgan, ſituated on Bri- 


_- ſtol-channel, 


ſeventeen miles ſouth of 
Caermarthen, 


PENRITH, a market town of Cumber- | 


land, fixteen miles ſouth of Carliſle, 
PENRYN, a borough-town of Cornwal, 

near a bay of the Engliſh-channel : 

welt long. 5 35%, north lat. 30 200. 
It ſends two members to parliament. 


PENSANCE, a market-town of Corn- 


wal, eight miles eaſt of the Land's end. 


PENSILV ANIA, one of the engliſh plan- 


tations in America, two hundred miles 
in length, and almoſt as much in breadth: 
ſituated between 74 and 78? of welt lon- 
gitude, and between 39 and 422 of north 
latitude': a fine fruitful country, bounded 
by the five nations of the Iroquois on the 
north ; by New- Jerſey and New-York 
on the eaſt; and by Maryland on the ſouth 
and weſt, It is a proprietary govern- 


ment, the heirs of Mr: Pen, a quaker, 


who ſettled this country, appointing the 
governor. . 
PENSION, a ſum of money paid annually 
for ſervices or conſiderations already paſt. 
The yearly payment of each member to 
the houſes of the inns of courts, are like- 
wiſe termed penſions; and the yearly 
aſſembly of the members of the foctety of 
Gray's Inn, to conſult on the affairs of 
the houſe, is alſo called a penſion. 
PENSIONARY, or PENSION ER, a per- 
ſon who has an appointment, or yearly 


ſum, payable during life, by way of ac- 
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PEN 
knowledgment, charged on the eſtate of 
a prince, company, or particular perſon, 
See the article ANNUITY; | 
do the firſt miniſter of the States of Hel- 
land. The grand penſionary is chair- 
man in the aſſemblies of the ſtates of tliat 
province; he propoſes the matters to be 
conſulted on; collects the votes; ſorms and 
pronounces the reſblutions of the ſtates 3 ' 
opens letters; confers with foreign mini- 
ſters, Se. His buſineſs is allo to inſpect 
the finances, to maintain the authority 
of the ſtates, and to ſee that the laws are 
obſerved; and he is perpetual deputy of 
the ſtates-general of the United-Provina 
ces. His commiſſion is however given 
him only for five years; after which it is 
. deliberated whether or no it ſhall be re- 
newed ; but there is no inſtance of its 
being revoked: therefore deatl only 
puts an end to the functions of this im- 
portant miniſter. 2 
PENSIONARY, is alſo the firſt miniſter of 
the regency of each city in Holland. 
His office is to give his advice in affairs 
relating to the government either of the 
ſtate in general, or of the city in particu- 
lar; and in aſſemblies of the ſtates of 
the province, lie is ſpeaker in behalf of 
his city. The function, however, of 
| theſe penſionaries is not every where 
alike; in ſome cities they only give their 
advice, and are never found in aſſemblies 
of the magiſtrates, except when expreſſy 
called thither : in others they attend con- 
ſtantly; and in others they make the 
propoſitions on the part of the bürgo- 
maſters, draw up their concluſiens, &. 
They are called penfionaries; becauſe 
they receive an appointment or penſion, 


PENSIONER, in general, denotes a per- 


ſon who receives a penſion; yearly ſallary, 
or 4llowance: Hence, 
The band of gentlemen-penſtoners, the 
nohleſt ſort of guard to the king's perſon, 
conhits of forty gentlemeri, who receive 
a yearly penſion of one hundred pounds. 
This honourable band was firſt inſtituted 
by king Henry VIII. and their office 


is to attend the king's perſon, with theis 


battle - axes; to and from his chapel-royal, 
and to receive him in the preſence - cham- 
ber, or coming out of his privy- lodgings: 
they are alſo to attend at all great lo- 
lemnities, as coronations, St. George's. 
feaſt, public audiences of embaſſadars, 
at the ſovereign's going to parliament, 


&c. | 
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Grand P&NSIONARY, an appellation given : 
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properly a troop of horſe. They wait 
half.at-a time, quarterly; but on Chriſt- 


._ mas-day, Eaſter- day, Whitſunday, Sc. 


and on extraordinary occahons, they are 


all obliged to give their attendance. 


They have likewiſe the honour to carry 
up the ſovereign's dinner on the corona- 
tion-day, and St. George's feaſt ; at 
which times, the king or queen uſually 


. .confer the honour of knightliood on two 


|. Their arms are gilt battle-axes; and 
their weapons, on horſe- back, in time 


fuch gentlemen of the band as their cap- 


tain preſents. 


of war, are curaſſiers- arms, with ſword 


and piſtols. Their ſtandard, in time of 


war, is, argent, a croſs gules. Their 
captain is always a nobleman, who has 


under him a lizutenant, a ſtandard- 


bearer, a clerk of the check, ſecretary, 
paymaſter, and harbinger, 


PENSTOCK, a ſluice, or flood - gate, 


"PENTACHORD, an antient muſical in- 


1 


PENTACROS TIC, in poetry, a ſet of 


ſerving to retain or let go, at plealure, 


the water of a mill-pond, or the like. 


See the article SLUICE. 


ſtrument, with five ſtrings, whence the 
name. 


The ſtrings were of bullocks-leather, 


and ſtruck with a pleArum made of goats- 
horn. Ste the article PLECTRUM. 


verſes io diſpoſed as that there are always 
fve acroitics of the ſanie name, in five 


1 diviſions of each verſe. See the article 


* * 


— 


ey 


ACROST1C. 


PENTAGON, in geometry, a figure of 


five ſides and five angles. | 
If the five fides be equal, the angles are 
fo too, and the figure called a regular 


pentagon: ſuch is ABCDE (plate 


CXCVI. fig. 4.) inſcribed in the circle. 


The moſt conſiderable property of a pen 


tagon is, that one of its ſides, DE, is 


equal in power to the ſides of a hexagon 


E | 
--e ercie ABC DE; chat is, the ſquare of 
the fide DE, is 


Pappus has allo demonſtrated, 
twelve regular 
than twenty triangles inſcribed in the 
n me circle, lib, v. probl. 43. 


and à decagon, inſcribed in the fame 


equal to the fum of the 
iquares of the ſides E and Eb. * 
The area of a pentagon, like that of 
auy other polygon, may be obtained by 
reſolving it into triangles. 
cles TRIANGLE and POLYGON. 

that 
ntagons contain more 


Uſe of the PENTAGRAPH. 


placed at 


See the arti-- 


[2386] PEN 
They are each obliged to keep three 
double horſes and a ſervant, and ſo are 


The dodecahedron, which, ig the fourth 


regular folid, conſiſts of twelve pen- 


tagons. 4 


In jortification, pentagon denotes a fort: 


with five baſtions. 


PENFAGONOTHECA, a genus of 


plants called, by Linnæus, piſonia. See 
the article Pis0N1A. | „ 


PENTAGRAPH, on PARALLELOGRAM, _ 


an inftrument- whereby deſigns of any 
kind may be copied in what proportion 
you pleaſe, without being ſkilled in 


drawing. 


It conſiſts of ſour braſs or waoden rulers, 
(plate EXCVI., fig. 5.) two of them | 
from fifteen to erghtren inches long; the 
other two, half that length. At the 
ends and middle of the long rulers, as 
alſo at the ends of the ſhorter, are holes, 
upon the exact fixing whereof, the per- 
ſection of the inſtrument ehiefly depends. 
Thoſe in the middle of the long rulers 
are to be at the ſame diſtance from thoſe 
at the ends of the long ones, and thoſe 
of the ſhort ones, ſo as to form a paral- 
lelogram. 1 | 

It is fitted together by a large pillar a, 
having at one end a ſcrew and nut, 
whereby the two long rulers are joined, 
and at the other a little knot for the in- 
ſtrument to ſlide on: & is a rivet with a 
{trew and nut, wherewith each faort ru- 
ler is faſtened to the middle of each long 
one: cis a pillar, one end whereof, be- 
ing hollowed inte a ſcrew, has a nutfitted 
to it; at the other end is a worm to ferew 
into the table; when the inftrument is to 
be ated, it joins the ends of the two ſhort 
rulers: d is a pen or pencil ſcrewed into 
a little pillar : e is a braſs-point, mode- 
rately blunt, ſcrewed, likewiſe, into a 
little pillar. | 
1. To copy 2 
deſign in the ſame ſcale as the original: 
ſcrew. the worm c inte the table; lay a 
paper under the pencil d, now placed at 
J, and the deſign under the point e, now 
; then, conducting the point 
over the ſeveral lines of the deſgn, the 


pencil f will draw the ſame on the paper. 


2. If the deſign be to be reduced into half, 
Sc. the ſpace, the worm mutt be placed 
at the end of che long ruler d, and the 
paper and pencil in the middle. In this 
fituation conduct the braſs-point as be- 
fore, and the pencil will draw its copy in 
the proportion required, the pencil here 


moving half the length that the point 
does. | 
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PEN 
' enlarged by one half, the braſs point, 
with the deſign, muſt be placed in che 


middle at c, the pencil and paper at the 
end of the long ruler, and the worm at 


the other. | | 
3- To enlarge or reduce in other 
proportions, there are holes drilled at 
equal diſtances on each ruler, namely, 
all along the ſhort ones, and half way 
the long ones, in order for placing of the 
braſs- point, pencil, and worm, in a 
right line therein ; that is, if the piece 
carrying the point be put in the third 
hole, the two other pieces mult be put in 
its third hole. ; 

If then the point and deſign be placed at 
any hole of the great ruler, and the 
pencil with the paper at any hole of the 
{ogra ruler, which forms the angle there- 
with, the copy will be lefs than half the 
original, On the contrary, if it be 

placed at one of the holes of that ſhort 
ruler, which is parallel to the long ruler, 
the copy will be greater than half the 
original. | | 
Few of theſe inſtruments will do any 
thing tolerably but ſtraight lines, and 
many of them not thoſe. 

PENTAMETER, in antient poetry, a 


kind of verſe conſiſting of five feet, or 


metres ; whence the name, 
The two firſt feet may be either daRyls 
or ſpondees, at pleaſure; the third is 
always a ſpondee, and the two laſt ana- 
peſts : ſuch is the following verſe of 
Ovid. = | 
3 2 3 4 5 
Carminilbus vier lem pus in oſ mne mois. 
A pentameter verſe, ſubjoined to an 
hexameter, conſtitutes what is called 
elegiac. See the article ELEGIAC. 
PENTANDRIA, in botany, one of Lin- 
nzus's claſſes of plants, the fifth in or- 
der; the characters of which are, that 
all the plants comprehended in it have 
hermaphrodite flowers, with five ſtamina 
or mile parts in each: they are ſubdi- 
vided into. orders, which are denominated 
monogynia, digynia, trigyuia, &c. ac- 
cording as there are one, two, three, 


Sc. piſtils, or female parts, in each 


flower. See STAMINA. 

To this genus belongs the vine, of the 

order of the monogynia; the elm, of the 

digynia ; ſumach, of the trigynia, Tc. 
PEN TAPETALOUS, an appellation 


given to flowers that conſiſt of five petals 


ox leaves. Yes the arucle FLOWER. 


[ 2387 ] 


PEN 


On the contrary, if the 0 be to be PEN TAPE T Es, in botany, a genus of y 


the monodelphia-polyandria claſs of plants, 
the calyx of which is ſimple ; the ſta- 
mina are at leaſt twenty in number, five 
of which are very Jong and ſterile, and 
the ſruit is a capſule, containing five 
cells, with membranaceous ſeeds. | 


PENTAPHYLLOIDES, in botany, is 


| accounted only a ſpecies of potentilla. 
See POTENTILLA. | 


PENTAPOLIS, in geography, denotes a 


country wherein are only five cities 
ſuch was the pentapolis of Egypt, or Cy- 
renaica, which contained the five cities 
Berenice, Arlinoe, Ptolemais, Cyrene, 
and. Apollonia. | 


PENTAPTEROPHYLLUM, in botany, 


the ſame with myriophyllum. See the 
article MYRIOPHYLLUM, 
PENTAPTO TON, in grammar, denotes 
a noun which has only five caſes, b 
PENTASTICH, wiwr25:x:2, in poetry, 
a ſtanza, or diviſion of a poem, conſiſt- 
ing of five verſes ; whence the name. 
PENTASTYLE, in architecture, a build- 
ing wherein there are five rows of co- 
lumns. See the article COLUMN. 


PENTATEUCH, rar,, an appel- 


lation given to the firſt five books of the 
Old Teſtament, wiz. Geneſis, Exodns, 
Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy. 
See the article GENESIS, Sc. 

The Samaritans acknowiedge no other 
ſcriptures beſides the Pentateuch, which 
they ftill preſerve in the old hebrew or 
Phœnician character, as alſo in the vulgar 
ſamaritan. 


PENTATHLON, in antiquity, a general 


name for the five exerciſes performed at 
the grecian games, v22. wreſtling, hox- 
ing, leaping, running, and playing #t 
the diſcus. See the articles GaME, 
WRresTLING, Sc. ; ' 
PENT ATONON, in the antient muſic, a a 
concord called by us the redundant ſixth. 
See the article SIXTH. | 
PENTECOST, a ſolemn ſeſttval of the 
Jews, fo called becauie it was celebrated 
on the fiftieth day after the ſixtt enth of 
the month Niſan, which was the ſecond 
day of the paſſover. See the article 
PASSOVER. 
The feaſt of pentecoſt was inſtituted in 
memory of the law's being given, on the 
fiſtieth day after the Iſraclites came out 
Egypt. | | | ; 
It was on the ſeaſt of pentecoſt that the 
Holy Ghoſt miraculonily deſcended on 
the apoſtles. See WHITSUNDAY. 
14 B 2 | PENTHE-» 
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PENTHEMIMERIS, in antient poetry, 
a a part of a verſe conſiſting of two feet 
and a long ſyllable, | 
PENTHORUM, in botany, a genus of 

the decandria pentagyma claſs of plants, 


* five cells, with numerous ſeeds in each. 


LABLE, in grammar, denotes the Jaft 
* ſyllable but one of a word ; and hence 
the anti-penuiumate ſyllable is the Jaſt 
but two, or that unmediately before the 


„ * penvitima.” 
PENULTIMATE chop, in muſic, ac- 
- © cordin 


to Broſſard, is the ſame with 
what the Greeks call paranete, though 
others will have the paranete to be only 
the next.chord to the ultimate. 

PEXULTIMATE of the ſeparate, paranete 

* dinzeugmenon, a name the antients gave 
to one of the chords of their Jyre or 


| r correſponding to the de, la, re of 
2 


e third octave of the modern ſyſtem, 
PENULTIMATE of the acute, paranete by- 
. perbolzon, a chord of the antient ſyſtem, 


' otave of the modern ſyſtem. 
PENUMBRA, in aſtronomy, a partial 
* ſhade obſerved between the perfect fha- 
dow and the full light in an eclipſe... 


body; for were he only a luminous 
pot: the ſhadow would be all perfect; 
ut by reaſon of the diameter of the ſun, 
it happens that a place which is not illu- 
minated by the whole body of the ſun, 


does yet receive rays from a part thereof. 
See the article ECLIPSE. 


; PEPASMUS, in medicine, denotes the 
_ «* digeſting and concotting of morbid hu- 


mours. | 
PEPASTIC, or PRryric, in phyſic, are 
medicaments of the conſiſtence of an em- 
plaiſter, ſor bringing humours to a head, 
and diſpoſing them to maturation. 


. PEPLIS, WATER-PURSLAIN, in botany, 


a genus of the hexandria-gigynta clais 


is a cordated bilocular capſule, contain- 


ing numerous very ſmall and triquetrous 
ſeeds. | 


PEPO, the POMPION, in botany, is com- 
prone eter by Linnzus among the cucur- 
bita. See the article CUCURBITA. 
"PEPPER, piper, in natural hiſtory, an 
aromatic berry, of a hot dry quality, 
chieſiy uſed in ſeaſoning. 70 


„ 


without any flower-petals ; the fruit is a 
ſingle capſule, divided into five parts, 
weirh five conic angles, and containing 


PENULTIMA, or PEN ULTIMATE SYL- 


answering to the ge, re, ſol of the third 


It ariſes from the magnitude of the ſun's 


of plants, the flower of which conſiſts of 
* five very ſmall oval petals ; and its fruit 


- 


We have three kinds of pepper at thin 
time in ule in the ſhops ; the black, the 
white, and the long pepper. | 
Black pepper is the fruit of a plant of the 
diandria - trigynia claſs, without any 
flower-petals : the fruit itſelf is roundiſſi 
and rugoſe, and diſpoſed in cluſters : it 
is brought from the dutch ſettlements in 
the Eaſt- Indies. See plate CC. fig. 3. 
The common white pepper is factitious, 
being prepared from the black in the 
following manner: they ſteep this in ſea- 
Water, expoſed to the heat of the ſun 
for ſeveral days, till the rind or outer 
bark looſens; they then take it out, and 
when it is half dry, rub it till the rind 
falls off; then they dry the white fruit, 
and the remains of the rind blow away 
like chaff. A great deal of the heat of 
the pepper is taken off by this proceſs ; 
ſo that the white kind is fitter for many 
purpoſes than the black. However, there 
is a ſort of native white pepper, produced 
on a ſpecies of the ſame plant, which is 
much better than the factitious, and in- 
deed little inferior to the black. 
The long pepper is a dried fruit of an 
inch or an inch and an half in length, and 
about the thickneſs of a large goole- 


» quill : it is of a browniſh-grey colour, 


cylindrical in figure, and ſaid to be pro- 
duced on a plant of the ſame genus. 
Pepper is principally uſed by us in food, 
to aſſiſt digeſtion ; but the people in the 
Eaſt · Indies eſteem it as a ſtomachic, and 
drink a ſtrong infuſion of it in water by 
way of giving them an appetite: they 
haye alſo a way of making a fiery ſpirit 
of fermented yreſh pepper with water, 
which: they uſe for the ſame purpoſes. 
They have alſo a way of preſerving the 
common and long pepper in vinegar, 
and eating them atterwards at meals. 
Common pepper pays a duty, on impor- 
tation, of 28. 42d. per pound; but if 
imported immediately from the place of 
growth in britiſh ſhipping, it pays only. 


4:24, per pound. Long pepper pays, 
TS „ T2 0 952 
on importation, 2 0d. the pound; and 


draws back, on exportation, 2 80d. 
Chiapa-PEPPER, is thought to be the fame 
with Jamaica-pepper. f B 
Jamaica PEP PER, pimenta, in botany, See 
the article PIuEN YA. 5 
Indian-PEPPER, or Guinea-PEPPER,' cap- 
ficum, in botany. See CaPSICUM. 
Poor man's PEPPER, or PEPPER-WORT, 
name given to lepidium, See LEPIDIUM, 
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PEPPER-BIRD, the engliſh 
. ies. of ramphaſtos, with a yellow rump. 


thick, and put to it rain or river-' 
till it covers it an inch; ſhake or ſtir the 


e 


II 


2. 
* 


or houſe - leek. 


: 9 * 


See the article RAurhAs Tos. 


All the ſpecies of ramphaſtos are fond 


of pepper, but this eats it the moſt vora- 
_ cioully of 

name: it is about the ſize of our jack- 
daw; and its beak is fix inches, or more, 
in length, and three inches in diameter 


them all; whence its engliſh 


at the baſe. 


PEPPER-MINT, a ſpecies of mint. See the 


article MINT. 


PEePP ER-WATER, a liquor prepared in the | 
following manner, for microſcopical ob- 


ſervations: put common black pepper, 


groſsly powdered, into an open veſſel ſo 
as to cover the bottom of it half ger 


er, 


whole well together at the firſt mixing, 


but never diſturb it afterwards : let the 
veſſel be expoled tt the air uncovered; 
and in a few days there will be ſeen a 
pellicle or thin ſkin ſwimming on the 


ſurface of the liquor, looking 


| { ſeveral 
colours, 


croaſing, till the whole ſurface of the li- 


BN is full of them, to a conſiderable 
e 


pth. When diſturbed they will ſome- 
times all dart down to the bottom, but 
they ſoon after come up to the ſurface 
again. The ſkin appears ſooneſt in warm 
weather, and the animals grow the 
quickeſt ; but in the ſevereſt cold it will 


ſucceed, unleſs the water freezes. 


About the quantity of a pin's head of this 
- ſcum, taken up on the nib of a new pen, 
or the tip. of a hair pencil, is to be laid 


on a plate of clear glaſs; and it applied 


© firſt to the third magnifier, then to the 
\ fecond, and, finally, to the firſt, will 
_  ſhew the different animalcules it contains, 


of ſeveral kinds and ſhapes as well as ſizes. 


PEPSIS,. among phyſicians, denotes. the 
concoction of food or . humours in the 
body. See the article CONCOCTION., 
 PEPUS, or PRIBus, a lake ſituated on the 
confines of Livonia, has a communica- 


tion with the gulph of Finland, and the 


Jake Worſero in the dominions of Ryilia, 


name of a ſpe- P 


15 


1 Te 
Water PEPPER, is only a ſpecies of ſedum, PEQUIGNY, a town of | Picardy, in 


France, fifteen miles ſouth of Abbevill®* 


ERA, one of the ſuburbs of Conſtanti- 
nople, where embaſſadors and chriſtang 
uſually refide. NE 


PERAMBULATION, in law, ſignifies 


the walking about a foreſt, pariſh, or the 
like, by juſtices or others, in order to 
mark down and preſerve the limits and 
bounds thereof. | | 


PERAMBULATIONE FACIENDA, a writ 
| Pap wris, the ſheriff to make peram- 
ulation, in order to ſettle the hounds of 
two adjoining. manors. , | 


This writ is only iſſued, where the two 
lords of the manors agree to ſuch peram- 


bulation; for if either of them refuſe, 


the other ſhall have the writ de rationali- 
bus diviſis. See RATIONALIBUS. 


PERAMBULATOR, in furveying, an 


inſtrument for meaſuring diſtances, called 


allo pedometer, way-wiler, and ſurvey- 


ing wheel. | 
It conſiſts of a wheel A A (plate CXC VII. 

fig. 1. no 1.) two feet ſeven inches anda a 
half in diameter; conſequently, half a 
Poole, or eight feet three inches in cir- 


cumference. On one end of the axis is 


a a nut, three quarters of an inch in dia- 


meter, and divided into eight teeth ; 
which, upon moving the wheel round, 
fall into the eight teeth of another nut c 
(ibid. nꝰ 2.) fixed on one end of an iron 
rod Q , and thus turn the rod once round, 
in the time the wheel makes one revolu- 
tion. This rod, lying along a groove 
in the ſide of the carriage of the inſtru- 
ment, under the dotted line, has at its 
other end a ſquare. hole, into which is 
fitted the end 6 of a ſmall cylinder P. 
This cylinder is diſpoſed (ibid. n 3.) 
under the dial- plate of a movement, at 
the end of the carriage B, in ſuch a man- 
ner as to be moveable about its axis: its 
end a is cut into a perpetual ſcrew, 
which falling into the thirty two teeth 
of a wheel perpendicular thereto, up- 
on driving the inſtrument forward, 
that wheel makes a revolution each ſix- 
teenth pole. On the axis of this wheel 
is a pinion with fix teeth, which, fall 


ing into the teeth of another wheel of 
* teeth, carries it round every hun 
dred and ſixtieth pole, or half a mile, 


This laſt wheel, carrying a hand or in- 
dex round with it over the divilions of a 
dial-plate, whoſe outer limb is divided 


into one hundred and ſixty parts, cor- 
reſponding to the one hundred and ſixty 
Poles, pouges e the e of hi 
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taking account of 
Its advantages are its, handineſs and ex- 


PERCA, the PZARCH, in ichthyology 


PER. 


_-palſed over. Again, on the axis of this 

laſt wheel is a pinion, containing twenty 
teeth, which, falling into the teeth of a 
third wheel, which hath for 


teeth, 
drives it once round in three hundred 


and twenty poles, or a mile. On the 
Axis of this wheel is a pinion of twelve 
teeth, which, falling into the teeth of a 


fourth wheel, having ſeventy-two teeth, 
drives it once round in twelve miles. 


2 fourth wheel, r N in- 


over the inner limb of the dial- plate, 


divided into twelve ſor miles, and each 


mile ſubdivided inte halves, quarters, 
and furlongs, ſerves to regiſter the revo- 
lutions of the other 'hand, and to 22 


account af the half miles and miles paſſ- 


ed over as far as twelve miles. 
The uſe of this inſtrument is obvious 


from its conſtruction. Its proper office 
is in the ſurveying of roads and large 


diſtances, where a great deal of expedi- 
tion, and not much accuracy, is re- 


. quired, It is evident, that driving it 
along, and obſerving th 


e hands, has the 
fame effect as draggi 
ce chains and links. 


dition ; its contrivance is ſuch, that 


- may be fitted to the wheel of a coach, 


in which ſtate it performs its office, and 


- * meaſures the road without any trouble 


at all. 


PER ABSIN ET THESIN, in mulic. Per 


arlin, in a ſong, counterpoint, figure, 


Sc. is when the notes aſcend from grave 


40 acute ; and per theſin, when they de- 
ſcend from acute to grave. 8 


1 

7 
enus of the acanthopterygious order of 
es, the characters of which are, that 


the branchioſtege membrane on each fide 


contains ſeven 
one or two fins. 
Beſides the common pearch, this genus 


nes, and the back has 


comprehends the lucius and lucioperca. 


See Luctusand Lucioyerca. 
The. pearch is diſtinguiſhed by ſeveral 
tranſverſe ſtreaks, and by having the 


belly-fins red: it grows in ſome places 


to a ſoot and an half in length, and is 


_ conſiderably thick in proportion; hut its 


more wual fize is eight or nine inches 


in length: its noſtrils are large and pa- 


tulous, and nearer the eyes than the ex- 
tremity of the ſnout. 


PERCASLAW, or PEREJESLAW, a city 
of the Ukrain, in Ruſſia, forty-four 
miles ſouth-ealt of Kiot. | 


L .2390 % | 
PERCEPTION, in logic, the firft aud 


| ferior parts of nature. 
the chain, and : 


PERCH, a meaſure of length 


* a 


"TAK 


moſt ſimple act of the mind, whereby it 
perceives or is conlcious of its ideas. 
See the article IDEA. | | 


In bare perception, the mind is for the 


moſt part only paſſive; yet impreſſions 
made on the fenſes cauſe no perception, 
unleſs they are taken notice of by the 
mind, as we ſee in thoſe who are in- 
tently buſied in the contemplation of cer- 
tain objects. It ought alſo to be ob- 


ferved, that the ideas we receive by per- 


ception are often altered by the judg- 
ment, without our taking notice of it; 
ſo that we take that for the perception 
of our ſenſes, which is but an idea form- 
ed by the judgment: thus, a man who 
reads, or hears, without attention, takes 
little notice of the characters or ſounds, - 
but of the ideas excited in him by them. 
See the article JUDGMENT, 5 

The faculty of perception ſeems to be 


that which conſtitutes the diſtinction be- 


tween the animal kingdom and the in- 
Perception is 
alſo the firſt ſtep towards knowledge, 
and the inlet of all the materials of it; 


ſo that the fewer ſenſes a man has, and 


the duller the impreſſions that are made 
Ae are, the more remote he is from 
that knowledge which is to be found in 
other men. See KNOWLEDGE. f 


PERCH, or PEaRCH, perca. See the ar- 


ticle PERCA. Hp 8 
, See the ar- 
ticle MEASURE. : 


PERCHE, a territory of Orleanois, bound- 


ed by Normandy on the north. 


PERCHANT, among fowlers, denotes a 


decoy-bird, which being faſtened by tle 
foot, flutters about the place to draw 
other birds to it. 


PERCOLATION, the ſame with filtra- 


tion. See the article FILTRATION. 


PERCUSSION, in mechanics, the impreſ- 


ſion a body makes in falling or ſtriking 
upon another, or the ſhock of two bodies 
in motion. See the article MoT10N. 

Percuſſion is either direct or oblique ; 
direct, when the impulſe is given in a 
line perpendicular to the point -of con- 
tat; and oblique, when it is given in a 
line oblique to the point of contact. 
See the article CENTER, | 


. The ratio which an oblique ſtroke bears 


to a perpendicular one, is as the fine of 
the angle of incidence to the radius. 
Thus, let 25 (plate CXCVI. fig. 6.) be 
the fide of apy body on which an ob- 

que 


PER 


TY 
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PER 


naue force falls, with the diredion da; PERFECT, in arithmetic, Perſect number 


draw de at right angles to 4, a 


moved, and make 4d the radius of a 
cirele; it is plain that the oblique force 


4 a, by the laws of compoſition and re- 


ſolution of motions, will be reſolved into 
the two forces dc and 5d; of which 
Ac, being parallel to a h, hath no energy 
er force to move that body; and, conſe- 
quently, 4b expreſſes all the power of 
the ſtroke or impulſe on the body to be 
moved: but 4b is the right ſine of the 
angle of incidence 4a; wherefore the 
oblique force d a, to one falling perpen- 
dicularly, is as the fine of the angle of 
incidence to the radiug. 
PER peLIQUuIUM. See DELIQUIUM. 
PERDIX, the partridge. See the article 
PARTRIDGE, 


* 


PERDUES, or Ex ANS PERDUES. See 


the article FORELORN HOPE. 
PEREGRINE, among aſtrologers, a term 


applied to a planet, when found in a 


ſign where it has none of its five eſſen- 
tial dignities. a 5 
PEREMPTORY, in law, where joined 
to a ſubſtantive, denotes a final and de- 
terminate act, without any hope of re- 
newing or altering the fame : thus we 
find peremptory day, action, mandamus, 
Sc. in our law- books. But yet there 
may be what is called a putting off a pe- 


remptory, when the matter cannot be 


ſpoken to at the day fixed, on account 
of other buſineſs; and this is done by 
motion of the party, that the court will 
give a farther day without prejudice to 
him. | | 
PERENNIAL, in botany, 1s applied to 
thoſe plants whoſe roots will abide many 
years, whethcr they retain their leaves 
in winter or not: thoſe which retain 
their leaves are called ever-greens; but 


fuch as caſt their leaves, are called deci- 


duous, or perdifols. Some of theſe have 


annual ſtalks, which die to the root every 


autumn, and ſhoot up again in the ſpring; 
to which Jungius gives the title of radix 
reſtibilis. | 

PERENNIAL WINDS, See WIND. - 

PERESK IA, in botany, the ſame with 

the cactus. See the article CACTUS. 


PERETERION, a name which chirurgi- | 


cal writers give to the perforating part 
of the trepan. See TREPAN. 5 

PERFECT, Racing to which nothing 
is wanting; or that h 


fites of its nature and kind. 


per- | 


2283 let fall from d to the body to 


as all the requi- 


is that, all whoſe aliquot parts added to- 
gether, make the ſame number with the 
number whereof they are ſuch parts. 
PERFECT PREFTERIT TENSE, in gram- 
mar. See the article PRETERIT, 
PERFECT, in muſic, . denotes. ſomething 
that fills and ſatisfies the mind and the 
ear: in which ſenſe we ſay, perfect ca · 
dence, perſect concord, Cc. 
The antients had two kinds of concords, 
the major and miner, and each of theſe 
again was either perſect or imperfect. 
he word perfect, when joined to the 
words mode and time, uſually expreſſes 
triple time, or meaſure; in - oppoſition 
to double time, which they called im- 
perfect. Sre the article TIMES. 
PERFECTION, the ſtate or quality of a 
thing perfect. See the laſt article. 
Perfection is divided, according to Chau- 
vinus, into phyſical, meral, and meta- 
phyſical. Phytical or natural perfection, 
is that whereby a thing has all its pow- 
ers or faculties, and thoſe too in full vi- 


gour; and all its parts both principat 


and ſecondary,. and thoſe in their due 
proportion, conſtitution, &c. in which 
ſenſe man is ſaid to be perfect, when he 
has a ſound mind in a ſound body. 
This perſection is by the ſchools. fre- 
quently termed wsppn7ixn, becauſe a thing 
is enabled thereby to perform all its ope- 
» ˙ | 
Moral perfection is an eminent | 
of virtue or moral goodneſs, to which 
men arrive by repeated acts of piety, be- 
neſicence, Sc. This is uſually fubdi- 
vided into abſolute or inherent, which 
is actually in him to whom we attribute 
it; in imputative, which exiſts in ſome 
other, and not in him it is attributed to- 
Metaphyſical, tranſcendental, or eſſential 
perfection, is the poſſeſſion of all the eſ- 
ſential attributes, or of all the parts ne- 
ceſlary to tlie integrity of a ſubſtance ; 
or it is that whereby a thing has or is 
provided of every thing belonging to its 


nature. This is either abſolute, where 
all imperfection is excluded, ſuch is the 


perfection of God; or ſecundum quid, 
and in its kind. ; : 
PERFIDIA, in muſic, a term borrawed 
from the Italians, ſignifying an affection 
of doing always the ſame thing, of 
purſuing the fame deſign, continuing the 
tame motion, the ſame ſong, the ſame 
paſſage, and the . ſame. figures of notes. 


duch are the ſtiff or conſtrained baſſes, 


. 2 — 7 9 5 1 


PER 


As thoſe of chacones, becauſe depending 


: wholly on the caprice of the compoſer. - 
PERFOLIATA, in botany, the ſame with 


PERFORANS manus, in anatomy, a 
-* muſcle of the fingers, being the flexor of 
the third phalanx, called alſo profundus ; 
Which, ariſing at the upper part of the 
middle of the nina, and dividing into 
four tendons, perforates the tendons of 


” 


bupleurum: See BUPLEURUM. 


the perforatus manus, and is inſerted 
into the beginning of the third phalanx 
of the four fingers. See the article 
PerRFORATUS, Ec. 


PERFORANS PEDIS, in anatomy, a muſcle 


of the toes, being the flexor of the third 
phalanx : its origin is from the hinder 


lurface of the upper part of the tibia : 


towards the middle it is divided into four 
tendons, and theſe perforate the tendons 


wards terminated in the third phalanx. 


PERFORATUS Manus, in anatomy, a 
- muſcle of the fingers, called alſo fubli- 


mis, being the flexor of the ſecond pha- 
lanx, ariſing from the internal condyle 


divided into four tendons, which are in- 


ſerted into the ſecond phalanges of the 


four fingers. See FLEXOR, &c, 


 PERFORATUS PEDIS, in anatomy, a muſcle 
of the toes, being the flexor of the ſecond - 


phalanx, ariſing from the lower and 
inner ſurface of the calcaneum. It is 
divided into four tendons, which are 


£3? perforated and is terminated in the bones 


of the ſecond phalanx. 


PERFUME, /ap/us, an agreeable artificial 
_ odour, affecting the organ of ſmelling, 


The generality of perfumes are made up 


of muſk, ambergriſe, civet, roſe and ce- 


dar-woods, orange-flowers, jaſmin, jon- 


quils, tuberoſes, and other odoriferous 
towers : thoſe drugs commonly called 
aromatics, ſuch as florax, frankincenſe, 
denzoin, cloves, mace, Cc. enter the 
compoſition of a perfume : ſome are alſo 


compoſed of aromatic herbs or leaves, 


as lavender, marjoram, ſage, thyme, 


hyſſop, &c. 


Perfumes were antiently very much in 


' uſe: but ſince people are become ſenſible 


of the harm they do to the head, they 


are generally diſuſed among us; how- 


ever they are ſtill common in Spain and 


Italy, 


' PERFUMES, in pharmacy, are topical or 


external remedies, compoſed of certain 
powders and gums, which being mixed 


together, and thrown on the coals, pro- 


8 


29 


in ſeveral diſeaſes. There are dry per- 


* * 


1 n * 
N 
* ; 
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duce a vapour and ſmoke of preat us . 


fumes made up in troches, pills, &c. of 


olibanum, maſtic, olives, &c. and moiſt 
viſeuous ones mixed with the juices of 


herbs. | | 


By means of an oil diſtilled from tartar, 


* 


Boerhaave obſerves, that rich perfumes 
may not only be exalted, but that muſk 
and civet may bave their ſcent invigo- 


- rated after being decayed, by ſuſpending 


them in a jakes. - 


PERGA, a port-town of european Turky, 


in the province of Albina, oppoſite to the 
iſland of Corfu, ik eaſt long. 219, north 
lat. 399 20 | 


PERGANMBUS, an antient city of the leſſer 


Aſia, in the province of Phrygia, fitu- 
ated north of Smyrna, | 


PERIANTHIUM, in botany, expreſſer 
of the perforatus pedis, and are after- 


that ſort of cup of a flower which ei- 
ther conſiſts of ' ſeveral leaves, or elſe of 
one leaf divided into ſeveral ſegments, 
and ſurrounds the lower part of the 
flower. See the article CAL LV Xx. 


PERIAPTON, efνντ%⁰⁰, a kind of me- 
of the humerus, and the radius: it is 


dicine otherwiſe called periamma, or 
amulet, which being tied about the neck, 
is r to prevent or cure diſeaſes. 
See the article AMULET. b 


PERIAGOGE, or PERIBOLE, in rheto- 


ric, is uſed where many things are ac- 
cumulated into one period which might 


* + have been divided into ſeveral. . 
PERICARDIUM, in anatomy, a mem- 


branaceous bag, looſely including the 


heart, and fituated in the middle and 


lower part of the thorax, between the 


two lobes of the lungs. See HEART. 
The figure of the pericardium is conic, 


hke that of the heart itſelf. Its ſize is 
ſuch as can conveniently contain the 
heart without preſſing upon it. It is 
connected with the mediaſtinum, with a 
great part of the diaphragm, and with 
the large veſſels of the heart, which, to- 
gether with this covering, ſuſtain alſo the 


heart itſelf in its place. In beaſts of moſt 


kinds, the heart is not at all connected 
with the diaphragm by its pericardium. 
The pericardium is compoled of a double 
membrane ; the exterior one is common 
with the pleura and mediaitinum ; the 
interior one is proper, lubricous, and is 
continuous with the coats of the larger 
veſſels. This membrane, when expand- 
ed upon the finger, frequintiy diſcovers a 
great number of foraminula or little aper- 
tures. The arteries and veins of the pe - 


ricardium> are from thoſe of the medialti- 


num 


' BER. 


num and diaphragm, and its nerves are 


alſo from the diaphragmatics. Its lym- 


hatics all run to the thoracic duct. 


he uſes of the pericardium are, x. To - 
ſupport the heart in a pendulous ſtate, 


eſpecially when we lie down, 2. To 
defend the heart from the cold air taken 
in at the lungs. 3. To preſerve it from 
being injured by water, by matter, or 


any other extraneous t.uid in the cavity 


of the thorax. And, 4, To contain the 
liquor of the pericardium, as it is called, 


. e993 ] 


PER | 
| Is ſuppoſed to have its origin from the du- 
ra mater, which paſſing _— the ſu - 
- ' tures of the ſkull, by means of ſeveral fi- 
laments, forms this thick memhrane; at 
leaſt it is found connected to the dura 
mater, by fibres tranſmitted from it to 
the membrane through theſutures. About 
the origin of the temporal muſcles, the 
coats of the pericranium part; the outer 
paſſing over thoſe muſeles, and the innet 
ſtill adhering cloſe to the cranium. See 
the article PERIOSTEUM, 


which ſerves to facilitate the motions of PERIDROME, peridromus, in antient ar- 


the heart. 
The liquor of the pericardium is a fluid 
reſembling in appearance water in which 
raw fleſh had been waſhed. The anato- 
mical writers in general deduce this fluid 
from certain glands ſituated either in the 
pericardium, or in the heart itfelf ; but 
as theſe glands: are not to be found, 
Heiſter thinks it more rational to ſuppoſe 
that it is expreſſed out of the auricles of 
the heart in its ſyſtole. The pericar- 
dium is found ſometimes in long hectics 
to cohere with the ſubſtance of the heart ; 
and there are accounts of its having been 
wholly wanting. TEL 
PERICARPIA, in pharmacy, the ſame 
with epicarpia. See EPICARPIA. 
ERICARFIUM, among botaniſts, a co- 
vering or caſe for the ſeeds of plants. It 
is the germen of the piſtilenlarged : there 
are no leſs than nine ſpecies of pericarpia: 
1. A capſule. 2. A conceptaculum. 3. 
A pod. 4. A legumen. 5. A nut. 
6. A drupe. 7. An apple. 8. A ber- 
ry. 9. A ſtrobilus. See the articles 
CAPSULE, &c. | 
PERICHORUS, in antiquity, a name 
given by the Greeks to their profane 
games and combats, that is, to ſuch as 
were not conſecrated to any of the Gods. 
See the article GAMES. 
PERICLYMENUM, wooDBIND, or 
TRUMPET-HONEYSUCKLE, in botany, 
Tournefort's name for the lonicera of 
Linnæus. See the article LoNICERA. 


PERICRANIUM, in anatomy, a thick 


ſolid coat, or membrane, covering the 
outſide of the cranium or ſkull. See the 
article SKULL. | 

Some call it by the general name of peri- 
oſteum, becauſe of its adhering to the 
bone : others divide it into two mem- 
branes, the under one whereof immedi- 
ately inveſting the ſkul} they call peri- 
oſteum, and the upper pericranium. In 
effect it is one double membrane, conſiſt - 


chitecture, the ſpace, gallery, alley, or the 
like, in a periptere, between the columns 
and the wall. | (4; 
PERIGEUM, PERIGEE, - in aſtronomy, 
that point of the ſun's or moon's orbit, 
wherein they are at their leaſt diſtance 
from the earth, in which ſenſe it ſtands 
oppoſed to apogee. See APOGEE, + 
In the antient aſtronomy, perigee denotes 
that point in a planet's orbit, wherein the 
center of its epicycle is at the leaſt di- 
ſtance from the earth. See the article 
PTOLEMAIC SYSTEM. y | 
PERIGRAPHE, a word uſually under- 
ſtood to expreſs a careleſs or inaccurate 
delineation of any thing; but in Veſalius 
it is uſed to expreſs the white lines or im- 
preſſions that appear in the muſculus rec- 
tus of- the abdomen. | 
PERIGUEUX,: a city of France, in the 
province of Guienne, capital of the ter- 
ritory of Perigord, ſituated on the river 
Liſle, in eaſt lon. 25', north lat. 45157 
PERIHELIUM, in aſtronomy, that point 
of aplanet's or comet's orbit, wherein it is 
in its leaſt diſtance from the ſun; in 
which ſenſe it ſtands in oppoſition to 
aphelium. See the article APHELIUM. 
The antient aſtronomers, on account of 
their ſuppoſing the earth in the center of 
of the ſyſtem, inſtead of this term uſed 
that of perigzum. See PERIGAUM. 
PERIME TER, in geometry, the bounds 
or limits of any figure or body. See the 
article FIGURE. ff ed: 
The perimeter of ſurfaces or figures are 
lines, thoſe of bodies are ſurfaces. In 
circular figures, inſtead of perimeter, we 
ſay circumference, or periphery, See the 
article CIRCUMFERENCE. 925 
PERINE UM, or PERINEUM, in anato- 
my, the ſpace between the anus and the 
parts of generation, divided into two 
equal lateral diviſions, by a very diſtinẽt 
line, which is longer in males than in fe- 
males. The perinæum is ſubject to la- 


ing, as moſt others do, of two coats. It 3 in a difficult birth. In this part 
12 14 an 


8 ' 
PER 
an operation is performed, called a punc- 
ture of the perinæum, or perforation 
made into the urethra and bladder, to 
diſcharge the urine when it is ſuppreſſed. 
See the articles DELivERY, IsCHURY, 
PaRACENT ESIS, and PUNCTURE. 
But the principal diſorders to which this 
part is ſubject, are abſceſſes and fiſtulas. 
See ABSCESS and FISTULA. 
PERINDE VALERE, a term in the eccleſi- 
aſtical law, ſignitying a diſpenſation to a 
clerk, who, being deficient in his capacity, 
is nevertheleſs de facto admitted to a be- 
nefice, or other ec leſiaſtical function. 
PERIOC HA, wep'xn. an argument in- 
dicating the ſum of diſcourſe. 
PERIOD, in atironomy, the time taken 
up by a ſtar or planet in making a revo- 
lution round the fun ; or the duration of 


of its orbit. See ORBIT. 
'The periodical times of the planets round 
the ſun are as follow : 2 8 
3 
The period of © 3 53 , & 
Mercury — 1 13 33 
Venus — — 224 16 49 24 
The earth — 365 6 9 14 
Mars — — 686 23 27: 30 
Jupiter — nn 20 25 
Saturn — — 10759 6 36 26 


See MERCURY, VENUS, Se. ; 
There is a wonderful harmony between 
the diſtances of the planets from the ſun, 
and their periods round him; the great 
law whereof 4s, thit the ſquares of the 
periodical times of the primary planets, 
are to each other as the cubes of their di- 
' ſtances from the fun ; and likewiſe, the 
ſquares of the periodical] times of the-ſe- 
condaries of any planet, are to each other 


8 * 


primary. This harmony among the pla- 
nets is one of the greateſt confirmations 
of the copernican hypotheſis. See the ar- 
ticle COPERNICAN, | | 
For the periods of the moon and ſatellites 
of jupiter and faturn. See the articles 
Moon and SATELLITE. 

The periods of ſeveral comets are now 
pretty well aicertained, See COMET. 
PERIOD, in chronology, denotes a revolu- 
tion of a certain number of years, or a 
ſeries of years, whereby, in different na- 
tions, and on different occaſions, time is 
meaſured ; ſuch are the following. 
Calippic PERIOD, a ſyſtem of ſeventy-ſix 
years. See CALIPPIC., 


common years, and 28 intercalary ones, 
; 
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its courſe till it return to the ſame point 


as the cubes of their diſtances from that 


The calippic period comprehends 48 


PER 
940. lunations, and 22759 days. ee 
the article CYCLE. 9 5 
Conſtantinopolitan PERIOD, See the article 
JULIAN PERIOD, K 8 
Dionyſian PERIOD, or Victorian PERIOD, 
a jyſtem of 3532 lunæ- ſolar and julian 
| years,” which being elapſed, the charac- 
ters of the moon fall again upon the fame 
day and feria, and revolve in the ſame 
order, according to the opinion of the 
antients. 5 | 
This period 1s otherwiſe called the great 
paſchal cycle, becauſe the chriſtian church 
firſt uſed it, to find the true time of the 
paſcha, or eaſter. The ſum of theſe 
years ariſe by multiplying together the 
cycles of the fun and moon. See the ar- 
ticle EASTER, | 
Hipparchus's PERIOD, a ſyſtem of 304 
years, both lunar and ſolar, which being 
elapſed, Hipparchus thought that the 
reckoning by the lunar motion Hd co- 
incide again with the ſolar meaſures. This 
period comprehends 3760 luſax months, 
or 111039 days; the ſum of which ariſes 
from the multiplication of the calippic 
period by 4, ſubtracting unity from the 
product. 1 | | 
Julian PERIQD.) See JULIAN. 
Metonic PERIOD, that invented by Meton, 
being the ſame with the cycle of the moon. 
See the article CYCLE. | 
PeRioD, in grammar, | denotes a ſmall 
compaſs of - diſcourſe, containing a per- 
fect ſentence, and diftinguiſhed at the end 
by a point, or full ſtop, thus (.); and its 
members or diviſions marked by commas, 
colons, Sc. See the articles POINT and 
SENTENCE. . 
The celebrated definition of Ariſtotle is, 
that a period is a diſcourſe which has 
a beginning, a middle, and an end, all 
viſible at one view. And De Colonia 
defines a period a ſhort but perfect ſen- 
. tence, conſiſting of certain parts or mem - 
bers, depending one upon another, and 
connected together by ſome common vin - 
culum, h 158 
+ The periods allowed in oratory are three, 
a period of two members, called by the 
_ Greeks dicolos, and by the Latins bi- 
membris; a period of three mem bers, 
tricolos, trimembris ; and a period of four, 
tetracolos, quadrimembris : however, it 
is poſſible to introduce a period of one 
member, called by Ariſtotle monocolos, 
or ſimple period; but it will be reputed a 
flaw, and is a thing never practiſed by 
orators. The period may likewife be 
prolonged to five or ſix members out 
en 


period commences what they call a peri- 


odical diſcourſe. The laws and meaſures 


of periods are pretty ſtrictly regarded by 
orators, particularly the antients. - In 
oratory, the members of a period ſhould 
be equal, or nearly ſo, that the pauſes, 
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| then it changes its name, and inſtead of 


PER : 
or live under the ſame parallel, and 
the ſame meridian, but in different ſemi- 


+ circles of that meridian, or in oppoſite 


points of the parallel, Theſe have the 


- ſame common ſeaſons throughout the 
year, and the ſame” phenomena of the 


or reſts of the voice, at the cloſe of each 


member, may be nearly equal ; however, 
in writing not intended for rehearſal, this 
is not regarded; and common diſcourſe 
admits of periods, both longer and ſhorter 


than oratory. | 


Periods are aid to be round or ſquare, 


according to their different œconomy and 


cadences: ſquare period is that conſiſting 


of three or four equal members, formal- 


ly diftinguiſhed from each other; and a 
round period is that whoſe members or 
parts are ſo connected and fitted into each 
other, as that the junctures or commiſ- 


ſures are ſcarce ſeen, but the whole flides 


equally round, without any notable ſtops 
or inequalities. | 


PERIOD is alſo uſed for the character (.) 
| Wherewith the periods of diſcourſe are 


terminated, or expreſſed, being common- 
ly called a full ſtop or point. See the 
article PUNCTUATION, 


PRE RIO, in numbers, a diſtinction made 
by a point, er comma, after every ſixth 


place or figure; and is uſed in numera- 
tion for the readier diſtinguiſhing and 
naming the ſeveral figures or places, 


which ſee under NUMERATION. | 
PERIOD of @ diſeaſe, in medicine, is the 


time betwixt the acceſs of one fit, or pa- 
roxyſm, and that of the next, including 
the entire exacerbation, decline, and inter- 
miſſion, or remiſſion. Theſe, in ſome 
diſorders, are very regular and conſtant, 
as in intermitting fevers; but in chronical 
diſorders, more irregular and uncertain, 
as in epilepſies: hence ſuch diſeaſes are 
called periodical. 


PER1OD of the blood, is its circulation. 


See the article CIRCULATION. 


PERIODEUTA, a church- officer among 


the Greeks, eſtabliſned by the council of 
Laodicea, in towns where there were no 
biſhops z being a kind of rural dean. 


PERIODIC, or PER10DICAL, ſomething 


ſuch is a periodic month, being the ſpace 
of time wherein the moon diſpatches her 
period; a periodic diſeaſe, &c. See 
MonTH, DISEASE, PER10D, Sc. 


PERIOECI, ien, in geography, ſuch 


inhabitants of the earth, as have the 
fame latitudes, but oppoſite longitudes 3 


heavenly, bodies; but when it is noon- 
day with the one, it is midnight with the 
other, there being twelve hours between 


| them in an eaſt or weſt direction, Theſe 


are found on the globe, by the hour- 


index, or by turning the globe half 


round; that is 180 degrees either way. 
See the article GLOBE. 


PERIOPH CHALMIUM, in natural hi- 


ſtory, the ſame with the nictitating mem- 


brane. See the article N1iCTITATING 
MEMBRANE. 


PER!OSTEUM, or PeriosTIUM, in 


anatomy, a nervous vaſculous membrane, 
endued with a very quick ſenſe, immedi- 
ately ſurrounding, in every part, both the 
internal and external ſurfaces of all the 
bones in the body, excepting only ſo 


much of the teeth as ſtand above the 


gums, and the peculiar places on the 
bones, in which the muſcles are inſerted. 
It is hence divided into the external and 


internal perioſteum, and where it exter- 


nally ſurrounds the bones of the ſkull, it 
is generally called the pericranium. See 
the article PERICRANIUM. 7 


This membrane ſerves to conftitute the 
firſt rudiments of the bones in a foetus in 


utero. It is the organ of ſecretion for the 
bony matter, as the membrana adipoſa 


is for the fat: all tile bones, during ths 
time of their growth, receiving from it 
their matter of accretion, and afterwards 
their nutriment. The blood veſſels of 


the perioſteum penetrate in innumerable 


places into the bones themſelves, as is 
' evidently ſeen in the freſh bones of chil- 


dren. The ſenſibility in the bones is 


wholly owing to this membrane; for 


when diveſted of this, they may be ſaw- 


| ed, cut, or burnt without pain. It gives 
the determination and figure to bones, as 
is evident from this, that when it is 


wounded, exoſtoſes, tophi, and_caries 
ariſe in the part. The perioſteum is of 


different thickneſs in different parts, but 
that terminates and comprehends a period : 


in general the internal is vaſtly thinner 
than the external, and ſerves to nouriſh 
Ahgt part of the bones. It receives alſo 


| nerves and blootl-veſſels from the out- 


fide, through certain canals in the ſubs 
ſtance of the bones, which it communi- 
cates to the marrow in ſuch as have any. 
It is generally (aid to ariſe from the du- 
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a mater of the brain; but Heiſter thinks 

this opinion ſcarce right, as the perioſte- 

um is evidently formed at the ſame time 
with the dura mater in the foetus, 


PERIPATETIC yriLosoPHy, that ſy- 


ſtem taught and eſtabliſhed by Ariſtotle, 


and maintained by his followers, the pe- 


ripatetics, called alſo ariſtotelians. 


I be greateſt and beſt part of Ariſtotle's 
: ein he is ſaid to have borrowed 


from his maſter Plato. Serranus affirms 


confidently, and ſays that he is able to 
demonſtrate it, thit there is nothing ex- 


quiſite in any part of Arillotle's philoſo- 


phy, dialectics, ethics, politics, phyſics, 


or metaphyſics, but is found in Plato: 
and of this opinion are many of the an- 
tient authors, Clemens Alexandrinus, Cc. 
Ariſtotle's philoſophy preſerved itlelf in 


puris naturalibus, a long time, none of his 


followers or commentators having dared 
to make any innovation therein, till the 
beginning of the XIIIth century, when 


it began to be new modelled. A reſorm- 
eld ſyſtem of peripateticiim was firſt: in- 
. troduced into the ſchools in the univerſity 


of Paris, from whence it ſoon ſpread 


| ben Europe, and has ſubſiſted in 
t 


univer ties to this day, under the 
name of ſchool philoſophy ; the founda- 


tion whereof is Ariſtotle's doctrine fre- 
| quently miſunderſtood, and oftener miſ- 


applied: but of theſe, at different times, 
have ſprung ſeveral branches, as the tho- 
miſts, ſcotiſts, nominaliſts, Sc. See 
the articles I HOMuISs TC, Sc. 


PERIPETIA, wipimidauz, in the drama, 
that part of a tragedy, wherein the ac- 
tion is turned, the plot unravelled, and 


the whole concludes. See the article 


CATASTROPHE. 


The qualities of the peripetia are, that it 


be prohable and neceſſary; in order to 
which it muſt be the natural reſult, at 
leaſt the effect of the foregoing action, or 
of the ſubject itſelf, and mult not ſtart from 
any foreign or collateral cauſe. The 
re oh is ſometimes induced by remem - 

nce or diſcovery, and ſometimes with- 
out any diſcovery. | 


PERIPHERY, in geometry, the circum- 


ference. of a circle, ellipſes, or any other 
lar curvilinear figure. See the ar- 
ticle CIKCUMFERENCE, CIRCLE, &c. 


PERIPHRASIS, in rhetoric, the ſame - 


with circumlocution.. See the article 
CIRCUMLOCUTION. 


PERIPLOCA, CLIMBING DOG's BANE, 
in botany. a genus of the pentandria- 
Au clak 


of Plants, the corolla where- 
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of conſiſts of a ſingle plane petal, divided 
into, five oblong, linear, truncated, and 


.  emarginated ſ-zments ; the fruit conſiſts 


of two large, oblong, ventricoſe follicles, 


each formed of a ſingle valve, and con- 


. taining one cell: the ſeeds are numerous, 
 imbricated, and coronated with down; 
the receptacle is longitudinal and capil- 


P 


lary. | | 
ERIPNEUMONY, in medicine, an in- 
flammation of the lungs attended with a 


weight in the lungs, a difficulty of breath - 


ing, and an oppreſſion of _ the breaſt, 
with a purulent ſpitting, and a fever ac- 
companied with a cough. When the in- 
flammation affects bath the. lobes, and 


the whole body of the lungs, the caſe is 


deſperate. 
The peripneumony is diſtinguiſhed into 


two kinds; one of which has its ſeat. at 
the extremity of the pulmonary artery, 


and is called the true peripneumony 3 


and the other is ſituated in the bronchial 


arteries, and is called the ſpurious or 
baſtard penipneumony. a 
The true peripneumony is often cured by 
a critical reſolution and concoction of the 


. morbific matter, which is either attenu- 
ated, ſo as to be returned into the chan - 
. nels in the common courſe of circulation; 


oi expectorated by coughing z which may 
de ealily known by an abatement of the 


. ſymptoms, and the patient's falling into 


gentle breathing ſweats. | 


Copious bleeding is the moſt effectual re- 
medy in the beginning of this diſeaſe 


but not ſo proper when expectoration 


goes on ſucceſsfully, becauſe it ſometimes 


_ ſuppreſſes it, and in that caſe ſudoritics 
. thicken the matter which is expectorated. 


The motions of nature ought. to be fol- 
lowed: the aliment ought to be more 
ſlender and thin than in any other inflam- 
matory diſeaſe whatſoever 3 common whey 
is ſufficient to preſerve the ſtrength of the 
patient; relaxing aliments are proper, 
of which barley, and all its preparations, 
are the beſt. Diuretics that have not 
much acrimony are uſeful ; and for this 
intention, an infuſion of fennel- roots in 
warm water, with milk, is good. If 


nature relieves by a diarrhoea, without 
ſinking the ſtrength of the patient, it 


ſome other part of the body: In this ca 


ought to be promoted by emollient cly- 
ſters. But if the patient is neither re- 
heved nor dies in eight days, the inflam- 
mation will end in a ſuppuration, and an 
abſceſs of the lungs, and ſometimes ig 

e 


bleeding mult be forborne ; the diet muſt 
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de mild, ſoft, incraſſating, and more plen- 


tiſul ; and tepid vapours ſhould be taken 
into the lungs, from decoctions of pro- 


| per ingredients. When, by the ſymp- 
toms and time, the impoſthume may 


and any thing that creates a cough, are 


proper; for the ſooner it is broke, the leſs 


ſtate, which is not a 


danger will the lungs be in. In this 
dlolutely deſperate, 


the aliment ought to be milk, and the 


drink milk and barley- water, with gentle 


| anodynes, that the patient may have 


Sp 


ſome reſt. 
urious, or Baftlard-PERIPNEUMONY, a 
diſeaſe of the lungs, which generally ariſes 


from a heavy pituitous matter generated 


in the blood, and caſt upon the lungs. 


In this diſorder the patient is hot and 


cold by turns, is giddy upon the leaſt 


motion, and complains of a rending 
| aq of the head whenever he coughs ; 


e vomits up every thing that he drinks ; 
the urine 1s turbid and red, and. the 
whole. thorax full of pain. In this diſ- 


order the patient ſhould be let blood from 


a large .orifice; and then give him 
the following clyſter, which muſt be re- 


that the lungs are relieved: take of ho- 
ney, three ounces; of nitre, one dram; 


one yolk of an egg; and eight ounces 


of barley- water; make them into a clyſter. 
Let the patient's diet be very ſlender, ſuch 
as weak broths, ſharpened a little with 


orange or lemon · juice; and he may drink 
à weak mixture of honey and water: 


the ſteams of warm water may be taken 


in at the mouth, and the following de- 


coction given him: take of the roots of 
fennel, two ounces; of the roots of graſs, 


four ounces; of the leaves of pellitory, 
and agrimony, each an handful and a 


half; of the bruiſed ſeeds of white pop- 


py⸗ one ounce ; and of liquorice, one 


+ 


6 


ounce and an half; boil them, for a 
quarter of an hour, in two pints and a 
half of water: of which let the patient 


drink two ounces every two hours. Like- 
wiſe let his legs and feet be bathed, and 


large bliſters applied. 


PERIPTERE, in the antient architecture, 


were the 


a building encompaſſed on the outſide 
with a ſeries of inſulated columns, form- 
ing a kind of portico all around; ſuch 
portico of Pompey, the ſeptizon 
of Severus, and the baſilica of Anto- 


ninus. 


The peripteres were properly way 5 
ides, 


which had columns on all the four 
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by which -they were diſtinguiſhed from 
the 


MN. Perault obſerves, that 
, judged to be ripe, the vapour of vinegar, | 


PERISYSTOLE, in m 


P E R 


proſtyle and amphiproſtyle, the laſt 


of which had no columns before, and 


the firſt none on the ſides. 


periptere, in 
in the general ſenſe of the word, ks 


name of a genus, including all the ſpecies 


of temples, which have porticos of co- 
lumns all around, whether the columns 


be diptere, or pſeudo-diptere, or ſimply 


periptere, which is a ſpecies that bears 
the name of a genus, and which has its 


columns diſtant from the wall, the breadth 


of an intercolumnation. 


PERISCII, in geography, the inhabitants 


of either frigid zone, between the polar 
circles and the poles; where the fun, 
when in the ſummer-ſigns, moves only 


round about them, without ſetting, and 


conſequently their ſhadows, in the ſame 


day, turn to all the points of the ho- 
rizon. 


PERISKY TISM, in antient ſurgery, an 


inciſion made under the coronal ſuture, 
reaching from one temple acroſs to the 


other, . penetrating to the bone of the cra- 
nium. 


|  PERISTALTIC, in medicine, a vermi- 
peated daily, till the ſymptoms evince 


cular ſpontaneous motion of the inteſtines, 


performed by the contraction of the cir= 


cular and -longitudinal fibres,- of which 
the fleſhy coats of the inteſtines is com- 
poſed; by means whereof the chyle is 
driven into the orifices of the lacteal veins, 
and the fæces are protruded towards the 
anus. See CHYLIFICATION, 


4 


When this motion comes to be depraved, 


and its direction changed, ſo as to proceed 
from below upwards, it produces what is 
called the iliac paſſion. See the article 
ILIAC PASSION, 


PERISTAPHYLINUS, in anatomy, a 


name which ſome give to a muſcle of the 
uvula, more properly denominated- pte- 
rygoſtaphylinus. See the article UVUuLa 
and PTERYGOSTAPHYLINUS. 


PERISTYLE, in antient architecture, 2 


building encompaſſed with a row of co- 
lumns on the inſide; ſuch was the hyper 
thre temple of Vitruvius, and fuch are 
now ſome baſilicas in Rome, ſeveral pa- 
laces in Italy, and moſt cloiſters of re- 
ligious. : 

Periftyle is alſo uſed by modern writers, 
for a range of columns, either within or 
without a building: thus we ſay, the 
corinthian periſtyle of the portal. of -the 
Louvre, &c. 


edicine, the inter- 


val of reſt between the two motions of the 


* 


* 
| PER 
- heart, wiz. that of the ſyſtole, or con- 
traction, and that of the diaſtole, or dila- 
tation. 1 3 5 
PERITON AUM, in anatomy, is a thin, 
ſmooth, and lubricous membrane, in- 
veſting the whole internal ſurface of the 
abdomen, and containing moſt of the 
- viſcera of that part, as it were in a bag. 
It lies immediately under the tranſverſe 
muſcles of the abdomen, and adheres to 
them, and alſo coheres with the dia- 
phragm, and with all the viſcera lodged 
in this part. It entirely inclofes the ſto- 
mach, the inteſtines, the meſentery, the 
. omentum, the liver, the ſpleen, and the 
| Pancreas : as to the kidneys, ureters, 
and ſmaller veſſels of the abdomen, it co- 
vers them only on the anterior part, and 
the urinary bladder only on the poſterior. 
The peritonzum is compoſed of a double 
membrane, or lamella; the exterior one 
has longitudinal and ſlender fibres, and the 
Anterior tranſverſe and more robuſt ones. 
There are alſo ligaments formed from it, 
Dix. that which ſuſpends the liver, and 
- the two ligamenta lata of the uterus in 
women. Its proceſſes, ſent out of the 
- abdomen, are two, and theſe ſerve to 
ſurround and incloſe the ſpermatic veſſels 
- and the teſticles. | Ny Ooh 
The arteries and veins of the peritonæum 
are ſupplied from the epigaſtric, mam- 
mary, lumbar, and diaphragmatic veſ- 
feels; and the nerves are propagated from 
- thoſe of the diaphragm, back, loins, and 
os ſacrum. | . 
Phe uſes of the peritonzum are, x. To 
incloſe the contents of the abdomen; for 
when this part is dilated, wounded, or 
broken, they fall out of their due places, 
and ruptures are formed. 2. To give an ex- 
ternal covering to almoſt all the parts con- 
tained in the abdomen, which are there 
fore generally ſaid to have their external 
membrane from the peritonæum. And, 
3. To form the proceſs of the perito- 
næum, and the tunica vaginalis of the 
teſtes. | 
PERITROCHIUM, in mechanics, denotes 
a wheel, or circle, concentric with the 
baſe of a cylinder, and moveable together 
with it, about an axis. See the article 
Axis IN PERITROCHIO, 1 
PERJURY, in law, the crime of ſwear- 
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'- miniſtered by one in authority, in a mat- 
ter relating to the iſſue or cauſe in queſ- 
tion, whether it be a perſon's own wilful 
act, or done by the fubornation of others, 

See OATH and SUBORNATION, 


* 
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ing falſely, where a lawful oath is ad- 


SS - 

In order to make an offence perjury, it 
muſt appear to be wilful and delibe- 
rate, and not done 2 ſurprize or 
inadvertency : it muſt be direct and poſi- 


tive, and not where a perfon ſwears as he 
thinks or believes: but in caſe a perſon 


ſwears to what he is ignorant of, it is a 
© falſe oath, even though what he ſwears 
ſhould happen to be true; thus, a plain- 
tiff cauſed two perſons to ſwear to the 
value of goods, which they never ſaw, 
when, notwithſtanding they ſwore what 
was true, it was adjudged to be perjury 
in them. At the common law, perjury, 
and the ſubornation of it, are puniifuble 
by fine, impriſonment, pillory, tranſporta- 
tion, &c. Perſons committing perjury 
in a cauſe concerning lands, 5 Sc. 
depending in a court of record, ſhall for- 
feit 20 l. be impriſoned for ſix months, 
and be rendered incapable of giving evi - 
dence in any court, till the judgment is 
reverſed ; and if offenders have not goods 
to the value of the fine, they are to be 
ſet in the pillory, in ſome market-place, 
and have their ears nailed thereto. When 
a perſon ſuborns a witneſs to give falſe 
teſtimony in a court of record, he forfeits 
401. and if he be not worth ſo much, 
ſhall ſuffer ſtx'months impriſonment, and 
ſtand in the pillory, Sc. 

PERIWINKLE, in the hiſtory'of ſhell- 
fiſh, a ſpecies of buccinum, See the ar- 
ticle Buccixuu. 5 

PERMANENT, in general, ſomething 
that continues the ſame, whether in na- 
ture or fituation, and other circumſtan- 
ces: thus, air generated by fermentation, 
is ſaid to be permanent, becauſe it con- 
tinues to ſnew all the natural properties of 
common air. See the article Alk. 
Thus alſo thoſe cups of flowers are called 
Pong which remain after the flower- 

eaves are fallen. 

PERMEABLE, a term applied to bodies 
of ſo looſe and porous a ſtructnre, as to 
let ſomething paſs through them. 

PERMIA, a province on the north- eaſt 
pe of european Muſcovy, ſeparated 

from Afia by the river Obj. 


2 


PERMUTATION, in commerce, the ſame 
with bartering. See BARTERING. © 
In the. canon-law, permutation denotes 
the actual exchange of one benefice for 
another. . "_ | 

PERMUTATION of quantities, in algebra, 

the ſame with combination. See the ar- 
ticle COMBINATION. As | 

PERNAMBUCO, a province of Brafil, in 
America, bounded-by the province of 

| Tamera 


DER I Fw. 


Tamera on the north, by the Atlantic 


ocean on the eaſt, by the province of Se- 
regippa on the ſouth, and by the coun- 


dred and fifty broad. 


' PERNANCY, in law, fignifying taking 
or receiving, is peculiarly applied to tithes 


taken in kind. See PERNOR. 


PERNES, a town of the french Nether- 
lands, of the province of Artois, ſitu- 


ated fifteen miles ſouth-eaſt of St Omers. 


ſurgery, a name given to thoſe tumours, 
which happen in the hands and feet from 
violent cold. See the article Col p. 

Chilblains are accompanied with inflam- 


mation, heat, rednels, pricking pain, and 


immobility of that limb: ſometimes they 


are of a livid or leaden colour, and ſome- 


times they break out with ſcabs, or elſe 


with chops, or ſlits, which afterwards | 
penetrate deeper, and become ulcerous. 
The humour. which they diſcharge 1s a 
little foetid, and pretty much re/embles 


pus or ſanies; and they terminate in 
either diſperſion, ſuppuration, or gan- 


rene and ſphacelus. See the article 


ISPERSION, Sc. | 
While the chilblains are yet tumified and 
red, and the part retains its ſenſe and 


kind; on the contrary, when they are li- 


vid, occaſion the limb to become ſtiff and 


inſenſible, or excite pricking pains there - 


ſequence, leſt it ſhould degenerate into a 


gangrene, or at leaſt a deep exulceration. 


There being no room to doubt but that 


cold is the cauſe of chilblains, it readily 
follows that the cure mult conſiſt chieffy 
in reſtoring the blood to its former flu- 
idity and free circulation as ſoon as poſ- 
ſible; for which purpoſe an external as 


well as internal treatment is neceſſary. 


In the external treatment, the patient be- 


ing expoſed in a temperate air, ſhould, 


according to Heiſter, exerciſe his limbs 


as much as poſſible, in order to advance 


him ſtill to a greater warmth or heat; 
but when he is too weak to exerciſe him- 
ſelf, it will be proper to bath the parts 
affected with ſnow, or cold water; after 


which, when the limb becomes ſenſible, 
comfortable medicines may be applied, 


ſuch as ſpirit of wine, either pure, or 
with theriaca, rock-oil, balſam of ſul- 


pours Sc. When the parts affected have 


been well rubbed or bathed with thele, 


try of the Tapuyers on the welt z being 
two hundred miles long, and one hun- 


 PERNIONES, CHILBLAINS, or KIBEsS,in 


in, there is then danger of a worſe con- 


* 
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the patient may then be advanced towards 


the fire, or be put to bed, endeavouring 


afterwards to excite a gentle ſweat. 

In the internal treatment, great ſervice will 
be had from a few glaſſes of hot wine, 
wherein has been boiled ſome cinnamon 


and ſugar ; though it may not be im- 


proper to give with this alternately, a 


imall quantity of ſome ſudorific mixture. 
If the wine be not at hand, good ale boil- 
ed with cinnamon, cloyes, and ſugar, 
may well enough ſupply its place. It 
ſhould be continued ſo as to keep up a 
ſweat for a whole hour, for-half an hour, 
or according to the ſeveral circumſtances 


but if the diſorder is much lighter, this 


method is then not ſo directly neceſſary ; * 
it may then be laid aſide :; though, in 


the opinion of Heiſter, it is much pre- 


ferable to any other method. When 
chilblains tend to a ſuppuration, then it 
is proper to treat them like other ab- 
ſceiles. See the article ABsCEss. 

If a patient has before been troubled 
with chilblains, which are uſed to return 


every year in the winter, the preſervative 


motion, without any great heat and -* 
| pain, the diſorder is then of the mildeſt 


againſt the diſorder is to anoint the parts 


affected with petroleum, or oil of tur- 
pentine, before and after the ſeverity of 
the winter comes on; but when the dis- 
order has begun to ſhew jitſelf again by 
tumour, inflammation, and pain, the 
heel or finger may be wrapped up in a 
ſwine's bladder, dipped in the foremen- 


tioned oil, and the cold itſelf ſhould al- 


ways be. carefully avoided by proper 


: 


cloths or coverings. 


ERNOR of profits, in law, he who takes 


the profits of lands, &c. and on ſeiſure, 


. 


the king ſball have the lands of an out- 
lawed perſon, and the profits thereof, 
notwithitanding they are aliened by the 
outlaw. 


PERONE, in anatomy, the ſame with 
_ fibula, 


-PERON.ZEUS, in anatomy, is an epithet - 


See FIBULA. Hence, 


applied to ſome of the muſcles of the 


perone or fibula. 1. The peronzus 


anticus, is a muſcle that ariſes at the 
- anterior part of the middle of the fibula, 


and terminates at the exterior metatarſal 


bone; the office of this muſcle is to draw 


the foot upwards. 
is a muſcle that ariſes at the upper part 


- ſupports the great toe. 


2. Peronzus poſticus 


of the fibula, but its tendon is turned 
back under the tarſus, and is inſerted 
into that bone of the metatarſus, which 
There is uſually 
in old ſubjects a ſeſamoide bone in the 
tendon of this muſcle, where it paſſes 

| under 


” 


| aan 
undler the os cuboides. Its office is alſo 
to pull the foot upwards. See MuscLE, 


-PERONNE, a city of France, in the pro- 


vine of Picardy, fituated on the river 

Somme, twenty-three miles north · eaſt of 
Amiens. | 

PERORA TION, peroratio, in rhetoric, 

the epilogue, or laſt part of an oration, 

wherein what the orator had inſiſted on 

through his whole diſcourſe, is urged 


afreſh with greater vehemence and paſſton. 
The peroration conſiſts of two parts. 1. - 


Recapitulation, wherein the ſubſtance of 
what was diffuſed throughout the whole 


ſpeech is collected briefly, and curſorily, 


and ſummed up with new force and 
weight. 2. The moving the paſſions, 
.. which is fo 
- that the maſters of the art call this part 
ſedes affectuum. The paſſions to be 
raiſed are various, according to the va- 
rious kinds of oration. In a panegyric, 
love, admiration, emulation, joy, &c. 
In an invective, hatred, contempt, &c. 
In a deliberation, hope, confidence, or 
fear. The qualities required in the per- 
oration are, that it be very vehement 
and paſſionate, and that it be ſhort; be- 
cauſe, as Cicero obſerves, tears ſoon dry 
up. | | 
PEROUSA, a town of Italy, in the pro- 
vince of Piedmont, capital of one of the 
vallies of the Vaudois, ſituated twelve 
miles ſouth-weſt of Turin. 


PERPENDICULAR, in geometry, a line 


falling directly on another line, ſo as to 


make equal angles, on each fide ; called 


alſo a normal line : thus the line A B, 
plate CXCVII. fig. 2. n“ 1. is per- 
pendicular to the line CD. i. e. it makes 
right angles therewith. See ANGLE. 

From the very notion of a perpendicular 
it follows; 1. That the perpendicularity 
is mutual, z. e. if a line, as AB, be per- 
pendicular to another CD, that other 1s 
alſo perpendiculat᷑ to the firſt. 2. That 
only one perpendicular can be drawn 
from one point in the ſame place 3. 
That if a perpendicular be continued 
through the line it was drawn per- 


pendicularly to, the continuation will 


alſo be perpendicular to the ſame. 4. 
That if there be two points of a right 
line, each of which 1s at an equal 
_ diſtance from two points of another right 
line, that line is perpendicular te the 
other. 5. That line which is perpen- 
dicular to another is alſo perpendicular to 


all the parallels of the other. 6. That a 
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culiar to the peroration, 


PER 


perpendicular Nne- is the ſhorteſt of alt 
thoſe which can be drawn from the fxme - 
int to the ſame right line. 
ence, the ſhorteſt diſtance of a point 
from a line is a right line drawn from 
the point perpendicular to the line, or 
lane; and henee the altitude of a figure 


is a perpendicular let fall from the ver- 


tex to the baſe. | t 
To raile, from the point A, (ibid. no 2.) 


a line perpendicular to the line BC; 


make AB=AC and from the points 
B and C as centers, with the ſame open- 


ing of the compaſſes, deſcribe two arches 
. cutting each other in the point D, and 


the line DA ſhall be the perpendicu- 
lar required; that is, the angles DAB, 


DAC, ſhalt be equal; becau'e all the 


ſides of the triangle DAB will be equal 


to all the ſides of the triangle PAC. 


To let fall a perpendicular upon a line BC 
(ib. n? 3.) from a point given without 
it A; on the point A defcribe an arch 
which ſhall cut the line in the points B 
and C: then making the equilateral tri- 
angle BEC (by prop. . lib. i. of 
Euelid) the line AE ſhall be perpenditu- 
lar to the line BC. For ſince the triangles 
ABD and ACD have the fide AD 
common, and A B is equal to AC, and 
the angle BAD is equal to the angle 
CAD, they are equal in every reſpect by 
prop. 4. lib. 1. of Euclid; and the 
angle D equal on each fide: therefore 
by the definition the line AD is perpen- 
dicular to the line BC. 

To erect a perpendicular on the end of a 
given line, ſuppoſe at R, (ibid. n*'4.) 


open your compaſſes to any convenient 
diſtance; and fetting one foot in C, draw 
the ſemi-circle PRS. Lay a ruler from 8 


thro' C, and it will find the point P in the 
circumference : whence draw P R, which 
is the 1 required. For the 
angle PRS being in a ſemi-circle muſt 
be a right one by prop. 31. lib. iii. of 
Euclid, and conſequently PR muſt be 
perpendicular to 8 R. | 

A line is ſaid to be perpendicular to a 
plane when it is perpendicular to more 


than two lines drawn in that plane; and 


a plane is ſaid to be perpendicular to 
another plane, when a line in one plane 
is perpendicular to the other plane. 


PERPENDICULAR fo @ parabola is a right 


line cutting the parabola in the point. 
in which any other right line touches it, 
and is alſo itſelf perpendicular to that 
tangent. — 

© PERPEN- 


PER 


ERPENDICULARITY of plants, in 
Natural hiſtory, a quality obſerved in all 


plants, which though they riſe a little 


| Erooked, yet the ſtems ſhoot up, and the 
roots fink down, as much as poſſible in a 


perpendicular direction. This curious 


henomenon was firſt obſerved by M. 
Dodart, who publiſhed an expreſs eſſay 
on the affectation of eee 
obſetved in the ſtems or ſtalks of all 

| pare, in the roots of many, and even 
in their branches. He obſerves, that 


ſuch plants, or parts of plants, as by the 


declivity of the foil come out inclined, or 
ſuch as are diverted out of the perpen- 
dicular by any violent means, again 
redreſs and ſtraighten themſelves, and re- 
cover their perpendicularity by making 
| a ſecond of contrary bend or elbow 
Without rectiſying the firſt. 
ERPET UAL, ſomething that endures 
always, or laſts for ever. | | 
It is ſometimes alſo uſed for a thing that 
" laſts or holds during a perſon's life: thus 
offices, c. held durante vita, are ſome- 
times called perpetual offices. 
PERPETUAL GLANDS, in anatomy, are 
thoſe which are natural, thus diſtinguiſh- 
ed from the adventitious ones. 
PERPETUAL MOTION, or MOVEMENT. 
See the article MOVEMENT. 
PERPETUAL OCCULTATION, See the 
articles OCCULTATION:>. 3 
PERPETUITY, in law, is when an 
' eftate is intended to be ſo ſettled in tail, 
Sc. that it may. not poſſibly be undone, 
or made void. | | 2 5 
This is a thing the law will not ſuffer, 
on which account all perpetuities are 
avoided: for example, an eſtate cannot 
be made to deprive a tenant in tail, either 
; 33 or limitation, of the power 
of alienation by fine and recovery, Cc. 
and a term for years may not be deviſed 
to one and the heirs of his body, as an 
' eſtate-tail with remainders over, to create 
a perpetuity, though it may be aſſigned 
to truſtees for the iſſue in tail to receive 
the profits, c. 5 
Perpetuity, in the canon law, is the quality 
of a benefice that is irrevocable, or 
whoſe incumbent cannot he deprived ; 
except in certain caſes, determined by 
law, oe oe 
PERPIGNAN, a. city of Spain, in the 
province of Catalonia, capital of the 
territory of Rouſſillon, ſituated on the 
river Latet, in caſt long. 2 35, north 
"IT" $5*. ; 
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PER QUE SERVITIA, a judicial writ, which 


P E R 


iſſues on the note of a fine, and lies for 
the cogniſee of a manor, lands, rents, 
or other ſervices, to compel the tenants 
thereof at the time of the fine levied to 
attorn to him. See COGNISER, 
PERQUISITE, in law, is any thing got- 
ten by a man's own induſtry, or pur- 
chaſed with his money; in contradiſ- 
tinction to what deſcends to him, from 
his father or other anceſtor. . 
PerQuISITES of courts, are the profits 


which caſually accrue to a lord of he 


manor from his courts-baron, by fines 
for copyholds, eſcheats, heriots, amerce- 
. w ĩᷣͤ RS | 
PERRIWIG, or PERRUKE. | See the ar- 
ticle PERRUKE.. | TY 
PERRON, in architecture, the ſteps in 
the front of a building, raiſed | before 
the doors of great houles, and leading 
to the firſt ſtory, when raiſed above the 
level of the ground. 5 
Perrons are made of different forms and 
ſizes according to the ſpace and height 
they are to lead to: ſometimes the ſte 
are round, or oval, but more . uſual 
they are ſquare. Where a. perron is 
thirteen or fifteen ſteps high, their range 
ought to be interrupted by one or twWo 
landing places, that there may not be 
too many ſteps to mount ſucceſſively, and 
that the eye may not be diſpleaſed by 
viewing ſo great a height without reſts. 
A perron ſhould always be conſined te 
the height of the zocle, or foot of the 
whole building. „„ 
PERROQUET, or PAR RO ET. See 
the article PAR RouET. | 


PERRUKE, or PERRIWIG, was antiently 


uſed for a head of long natural hair, 
particularly ſuch as was curled and ad- 
- juſted with great care. But it is now 
| uſed for a ſet of ' borrowed hair, , curled, 
baked, interwoven between four threads, 
and ſewed together on a cawl. | 


It is doubted whether the uſe of perrukes | 


was known among the antients. It is 
true, they uſed falſe hair; but this ſeems 
to have had ſcarce any thing in common 
with our perrukes, and were at beſt only 
compoſed of hair glued together, Nothing 
can be more ridiculous than the deſcrip- 
tion Lampridius gives of the emperor 
Commodus's perruke, which was greaſed 
with glutinous perfumes, and powdered 
with ſcrapings of gold. In reality, the 
uſe of perrukes, at leaſt on their preſent 


footing, is not much above a hundred 


To” ; years 


PER 


Ka long n 3 At = 
time t gan to appear at-P rom 
8 1 — degrees 2 — 


FERR ee — peace, in the 


the epgcha 


ſame N27 45 as cyder is made frem 


e See CX DER. 


ve the l or a greater ree 
25 alia 2 ich dem. The 


1 for making perry, are ſuch as 
8 fit fer ng as the cboak- ar 
bear, horſe -pear, and the bar 


PER, in the ſchools, is ſometimes op- 
ed to per accidens ; in which-ſenſe, a 


Hg: is ſaid to agree with another per ſe, 


n the agreement. is 12 owing to any 


7 event, but is found in the in- 


5 principles of a at Ives. 
It is ſometimes o pol d to per ſo 
g ned ſenſe, G God alone is faid to , — 
hei 


er fe, as not deriving it = 
any. o 4 but having if —. tk and 
of hi n{slf. Per ſe again ſi gnihes as much 
28 ef its own nature, or 
own entity ; thus, the ſun is. ſaid to give 
FED „ and thus quantity is extend- 


e lagoons + 2 thing is aid to be 
2 7155 per ſe, per ſe e notum, when we.im- 

ediate Y perceive it upon the fir ro- 
| 1 ing of the terms, as that the w ole is 


a than any one of its parts. Philo- 
ers go ſo far as to c lider the mede 
4 a thipg exiſting per le, or that which 


- conſtitutes its exiltence ſuch, which they 
call perſeity, or perſeitas. 
Amon js tbr ay when a body. is dif- 
"tilled ſingly, and without the uſual ad- 
dition of any other matter to raiſe it, it 
is aid to be diſtilled per ſe. 
PERSEA, in botany, a ſpecies. of laurel. 
"See the article LAURUS. 
PERSECUTION, is any pain or affliction 
which 2 perſon. deſignedly inflifts upon 
another; and, in a more reſtrained ſenſe, 
the ſufferings of chriltians on account of 
their religion. 
Hiſtorians uſually reckon ten general per- 


ſecqtions, the firſt of which was under 


the emperor Nero, thirty one years aſter 
our Lord's aſcenſion; ; when that emperor 
havin ng let fire to the city of Rome, threw 
the odum of that execrable action on the 
chriſtians, who under that pretence were 
wrapped up in the ſkins of wild beats, 
and worried and devoured by dogs ; 

others were crucified, and others burnt 
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Fein ald: the year 1629, is reckoned . 


nw the mines. 


uk be perfe8ty ripe, and to unde: 


virtue of its 


i x 7 
alive: The ſecond os under Namitian, 


An the | is ecytian St. 
John * * I Alle of 
tmos, in order to * employed in dig- 
The Wind n in 


third year of an in the Wea. 
200, and was n 
lence for. xexal years. > The rth — 
r Antoninus the phil 8 when 


| 1 Fare ere.baviſhed from their 


2 to ſhew their :heajls, 


| . hed, beaten, hurried from place 
0 CIT 2 fl, e in 2 and 


the The 
25 org re my the emperor ian hug 
Heth, began with e reigh of the em- 
peror Maximinus im 235. The ſeventh, 
which * creadfyl 9 
that had ever been known 3 in the church 


began in the year 250, in the reign of 


the emperor Necius, when the chriſtians 
fene in ay} K from ag ha- 
tions, red af their eſtates, tor- 
mented with — 4 Oe. The eighth he- 
gan in the year 257, in the fourth year 
2 the mir of the emperor Valerian. 
he ninth was under the emperor Au- 
relian, A. P. 27, 17 8 but this was very 


chriſtians were ſet on fire, and whole 
droves were tied together with ropes, and 
thrown. into the ſea. 


PERSEES, the ſame with gaprs. See the 


article Gans. 


PERSEPOLIS, former! a.city.of Perſia, 


but now in xuins. Here are the moſt 


magnificent remains of a palace, or 
temple, that are now in being on the 


face of the earth: eaſt long. 54%, north 
lat. 30? 30. 


PERSEVERANCE, i in theology, a chriſ- 


tian virtue, by which we are enabled to 
perſiſt in the way of ſalvation to the end. 
The final perſeverance of the faints is 


a doftrine much controverted between 


the arminians-and calviniſts ; the latter 
of whom maintain, that it is ; impoſſible 
for grace to be loſt, and conſquently 
make perſeverance to the end a neceſſary 


conſequence thereof; while the others 


imagine, that the moſt confirmed believers 
are never out of a poſſibility of falling 


PERSEUS, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation 


of the northern hemiſphere, which, ac- 
cording to the catalogues of Ptolemy 
and Tycho, contains twenty-nine ſtars; 


but inthe britannic catalogue, lxty-ſeven. 


PER» 


6, 4 þ - 


DER: 


inconſiderable : the Gar began in 
the nineteenth year of D Diocleſian, A. D. 
face - In this dreadful perſecutian, : 

ed ten. years, houſes filled with 


PER 


ceſterſhire, ten miles ſouth-eaſt of Wor- 


: ceſter. NP 8 0 
PERSIA, a large Kingdom of Aſia, 2200 


PERSICA, the Prack, is only a ſpecies 
of the nx 


- an aoriſtus 


tween 45 and 67 of eaſt 
bounded by Circaſſian 
the north; by India, on the 


and by the turkiſh. empire on the weſt. 


PERSIAN, in general, fomething belonging 


— 


to Perſia, as tlie perſian empire, lan- 
eee, 

e perſian tongue has two ities 
not 4 be. met 7 in any other of the 
eaſtern languages; the one, that it hae 
an auxiliary verb anſwering to the verb 
e:: of the-greeks ; the other, that it has 
| s. Theſe peculiarities it bor- 
rowed from the Macedonians, after the 
conqueſt of Alexander. 


ERSIAN-WHEEL, an engine, or wheel, 


turned by a rivulet, or other ſtream of 


water, and fitted with operr boxes at its 


cogs, to raiſe water for the overflowing 
lands, or other purpoſes. See the 
article OvERFLowING. 
It may be made of any ſize, according 
to the height the water is to be raiſed to, 
and the ſtrength of the ſtream by which 
it is turned. This wheel is placed fo, 
that' its bottom only is immerſed in the 


ſtream, wherein the open boxes at its 


cogs are all filled one after another with 


water, which is raiſed with them to the 


upper part of the wheel's circuit, and 


then naturally empties itſelf into a trough 


which carries it to the land. 


alus, or almond - tree. See 
the article AMYGDALUS. | 
The ſerratures of its leaves are acute; 
the flowers are of a pale red; and the 
fruit is large and ſucculent, and con- 
tains a large ſtone. See plate CC. fig. 1 
It is a native of Perſia, whence it got 

e name of malus perſica: a ſyrup of 
its flowers is a gentle emetic. 


ERSICARIA,. AxsMART, in botany, 


a: genus of the octaudria trigynia claſs of 
plants, with a monopetalous flower, di- 


vided into five oval ſegments, alternatel 


patent and conmvent: there is no peri- 


cCarpinm, the ſeed, which is ſingle, and 

of an oval compreſſed figure, being con- 
tained in the flower-petal, which is per- 

manent. e 


3 
L 


miles long, and almoſt as much broad; 
Lace d be and 45% of 
Ingitude, and between 257 and 45? 0 

ac hers bound 
Tartary, the Caſpian Sea, and the river 
' Oxus on In 
eaſt; by the Indian Ocean, and: the 
gulghs of Ormus and Perſia, on the ſouth; 
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PERSHORE, a market- town of Wor- 
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= 
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There is great irregularity in 06 meet * 
there being in ſome 8 only ſtve 
ſtamina; and in ae „ 


The mild or ſpotted arſmart is {md to be 
a' goed vulnerary and antepileptic: and 


medicine, and diuretic : its leaves 
are alſo uſed by farriers for cleanſing old 


ulcers. 


the biting. arſmart is a good ſtimulating 4 
freſh | 


PERSON, an individual ſubſtance of a 


rational or intelligent nature. Thus we 


ay, an embaſſador repreſents the perſon 
of his prince; and that in law, the 


Ro and ſon are reputed. the ſame 
on. 
theolo 


_ three perſons ; but here the word perſon 


matic poem the ſame 


is deſigned to convey. à peculiar idea, 


very different from that attached to it 


every where elle ; it being only uſed for 


want of another term more pertinent 
and expreſſive. See TRINITY, 

RSON, in dramatic poetry, the charac- 
ter e! 5 
repreſented by the player. Thus, at the 
— Cr _ is placed the 
dramatis perſone, or liſt of thi perſons 
that are to appear on the ſtage, Father 
Boſſu obſerves, that in the epic and dra- 
perſon muſt reign 
throughout; that is, mult ſuſtain the 
chief part through the wkole piece, and 
the characters of all the other perſons 
muſt be ſubordinate to him. See the ar- 
ticles TRaGeDY, CHARxAcrE, Ge. 


PxRSON, in grammar, a term applied to 
ſuch nouns or pronouns, as being either 


diſcourſe concerns. 


prefixed or underſtood, are the nomina- 
tives in all inflexions of a verb; or it is the 
agent or patient in all finite and perſonal 
verbs. See NOMINATIVE and VERB. 

There are three perſons of a verb; as 
T love, is a verb uſed in the firſt perſon ; 
thou love, is the verb uſed in the ſecond 
perſon; and he loweth, makes the third 
perſon ;, and thus in the plural number: 


the dual number of the Greeks have the 
ſecond and third perſons dual, as, ye ta 


love, they two love, &c. I, thou, he, 
are pronouns: of the fixſt, ſecond, and 
third perſon ſingular. We, ye, they, of 


the firſt, ſecand, and third 


ſecond is that to whom the ſpeech is di- 
rected, and the third is that whom the 
In the latin and 
greek languages the perſon of a verb is 
no more than the different terminations of 
that verb in every tenſe, 
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„che godhead is divided into 


by an actor, or he who is 


rſons plural. 
The firſt perſon is that which ſpeaks, the 


PER 
PERSONABLE, in law, ſignifies the be- 


"ing able to maintain a plea in 
eſpecially in the caſe of an alien, who 

may be made perſonable by act of par- 

liament. * RF: 


It is alſo uſed to ſignify a capacity to re- 


ceive any thing granted or given. 


PERSONAL, any thing that concerns, or 


is reſtrained to, the perſon : thus it is a 


maxim in ethics, that all faults are per- | 


—_ 
PERSONAL ACTION, in law, is an action 
le vied directly and ſolely againſt the per- 


© fon 3 in oppoſition to a real or mixed 


action. See the article AcrIioN. 


PERSONAL Goods, or chattels, in law, : 
ſignifies any moveable thing belonging 


to a perſon, whether alive or dead. See l tagon abdef; which, as it ſtrikes the 


the article CHAT ELS. 

PERSONAL TYTHES, are tythes payable 
out of the profits' obtained by a man's 

erſonal labour and induſtry, as in buy- 

ing, ſelling, handicraft, &c, | 

PERSONAL VERB, in grammar, a verb 
conjugated in all the three perſons ; thus 
called, in oppoſition to an imperſonal verb, 
or that which has the third perſon only. 
See the article IMPERSONAL VERB. 

PERSONALITY, in the ſchools, that 


which conſtitutes an individual a diſtinct | 


rſon. 


he ſchool-divines are divided about 


what it is, that diſtinguiſhes the ſeveral 
perſonalities in the Trinity; ſome will 
have it to be only the different relations, 
” others contend for its being ſome incom- 
municable ſubſtance, and others take 
the perſonalities to be diſtinguiſhed by 
different origins. See TRINITY. *' 
PERSONALITY, or PERSONALTY, in law, 
is ſometimes uſed for perſon : thus an 


action is (aid to be in perſonality when | 


it is brought againſt the right perſon. 
PERSONA TED-FLOWERs, among bo- 


taniſts, are flowers which reſemble the 
gaping mouths of certain living creatures, 


Sce the article FLOWER. 


PERSONIFYING, or PERSONWALIZ IG, 
the giving an inanimate being the figure, 


ſentiments, and language of a perſon. 
Perlonifying is eſſential to poetry, eſ- 


pecially to the epopceia : the 3 have 


therefore perſonified all the paſſions, and 


even repreſented them as deities; as the 
goddeſs Perſuaſion, the god Sleep; the 
Furies, Envy, Di cord, and Fame, For- 


tune, Victory, Sin, Death, Sc. 


FERSPECTIVE, that branch of optics, 


which teaches how to repreſent objects 


on a plane ſuperficies, ſuch as they would 
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ea in court; 


makes the centrica 


„ . 
appear at a certain diſtance and height, 
upon a tranſparent plane perpendicular 
to the horizon, placed between the ob- 


Jes and the eye. 


The foundation of perſpective may be 
thus conceived: ſuppoſe the pentagon 
ABD EF (plate CXCVIII. fig. 1.) 
were to be repreſented by the rules of 
perſpective on the tranſparent plane VP, 
placed perpendicularly on the horizontal 
plane HR ; dotted lines are imagined to 
paſs from the eye C to each point of the 


pentagon, as CA, CB, CD, Sc. which 
are ſuppoſed in their paſſage through the 


plane PV, to leave their traces or veſti- 


. gia in the points a, b, d, &c. on the 


plane, and thereby to delineate the pen- 
eye by the ſame rays that the original 
pentagon A BD EF does, will be a true 
8 repreſentation of it. 

he buſineſs of perſpective, therefore, is 
to lay down geometrical rules for find- _ 
ing the points abdef upon the plane; 
and hence, alſo, we have a mechanical 
method of delineating any obje& very 


accurately. See DESIGNING. 


Perſpective is either employed in repre- 


ſenting the ichnographies, or ground- 


plots of objects; or the ſcenographies, 
or repreſentations of the objects them- 
ſelves. See the articles IchNOGRATHY 
and SCENOGRAPABY, © ' "' 

But before we give any examples of 


either, it will be proper to explain ſome 


technical terms in regard to perſpective 
in general: and, firſt, the horizontal 
line is that ſuppoſed to be drawn paral- 


Tel to the horizon through the eye of the 


1 or rather it is a line Which 
eparates the heaven from the earth, and 
which limits the fight. Thus, A, B, 
(ibid. fig. 2.) are two pillars below the 
horizontal line, C D, by reaſon the eye 
is elevated above them; in fig. 3. they 


are ſaid to be equal with it z and in 


fig. 4. raiſed above it. Thus, accord - 
ing to the different points in view, the 
objects will be either higher or lower 
than the horizontal line. The point of 
ſight, A (ibid. fg. 5-) is that which 

ray on the horizontal 
line, a 5; or, it is the point where all the 
the other viſual rays, D, P, unite. The 


points of diſtance, C, C, are points ſet 
off in the horizontal line at equal diſtan- 
ces on each fide of the point of ſight, 
A; and, in the ſame figure, BB repre- 
- {ents the baſe line, or fundamental line ; 
EE is the abriigment of the ſquare, ot 
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- "which D, D, are the ſides; F, F, the from the figure or painting, as it is dit. 
diagonal lines, which go to the points tant ſrom the 1 The 
of diſtance C, C. Accidental points, points a, 5, and c, where the viſual lines 
are thoſe where the objects end: theſe . Va, V 3 interſe& the Res of . | 
' may be caſt negligently, becauſe neither | tance AR, BK, CE, will be the angu- _ 
' drawn to the point of fight,” nor to thoſe lar points of the triangle abc, the true I 
of diſtance, but meeting each other in - repreſentation of ABC“. 


the horizontal line. For example, two 
pieces of ſquare timber, G and H (26:4. 
fig. 6.) make the the points I, I, I, I, 
on the horizontal line; but go not to the 
point of ſight K, nor to the points of 


diſtance C, C: theſe accidental points 


ſerve likewiſe for caſements, doors, win- 


dos, tables, chairs, Sc. The point of 


direct view, or of the front, is when we 
have the object directly before us; in 
which caſe, it ſhews only the foreſide; 
and, if below the horizon, a little of the 


top; but nothing of the fides, unleſs the 


object be polygonous. The point of ob- 

| 1 Ls is when we ſee an object aſide 
of us, and as it were aſlant, or with the 
corner of the eye ; the eye, however, 


being all the while oppoſite to the point 


of fight ; in which caſe, we ſee the ob- 
ject laterally, and it preſents to us two 
| ſides or faces. The practice is the ſame 
jn the ſide-points, as in the front- points; 
a point of ſight, points of diſtance, &c. 
being laid down in the one as well as 
"N—_—_—— | 
We ſhall now give ſome examples, by 
Which it will appear, that the whole 
practice of perſpective is built upon the 

oundation already laid down. Thus, 
to find the perſpective appearance of a 
triangle, A B C (ibid. fig. 7.) between 
the eye and the triangle, draw the line 
D E, which is called the fundamental 
line; from 2 draw 2 V, repreſenting the 
perpendicular diſtance of the eye above 
the fundamental line, be it what it will ; 
and through V draw, at right angles to 
2 V, HK parallel to DE: then will 
the plane DH K E repreſent the tranſpa- 
rent plane, on which the perſpective re- 


preſentation is to be made. Next to 


find the perſpective points of the angles 
> the triangle, let fall perpendiculars 
Ai, C2, B; from the angles to the 
fundamental DE : ſet off theſe perpen- 
diculars upon the fundamental 1 
to the point of diſtance K, to B, A, C; 
from 1, 2, 3, draw lines to the princi- 
pal point V; and from the points A, B, 
and C on the fundamental line, draw the 
right lines A K, B K, C K, to the point 
of diſtance K; which is ſo called, becauſe 
the ſpectator ought to be fo far removed 


By proceeding in this manner with the 

angular points of any right-lined figure, 
whether regular or irregular, it will be 
very eaſy to repreſent it in perſpeRtive : 


however, in practice, ſeveral compen- 
dious methods will occur to every artil 
Again, if the ſcenographic appearance d 

any ſolid were to be reprelented; ſup- 

ſe of a triangular priim, whoſe baſe 

is the triangle o (ibid. fig. 8.) ; | 


need only find the upper ſurfaee of in 


the fame manner as you found the lower, 


or baſe ; and then joining the correſpond- 


Ing points by right lines, you will have 
the true repreſentation of the ſolid in 


perſpective. So that the work is the ſame 


as before ; only you take a new funda- 


mental line, as much higher than the 
former, as is the altitude of that ſolid 
whoſe ſcenographic repreſentation you 


would delineate. © 


But there is ſtill a more commedious 
way, which is this: having found, as 
above, the baſe or ichnographic plane 
mn o, (ibid.) let perpendiculars be ere&t- 
ed to” the fundamental line from the 


three angular points, which will expreſs 


the altitudes of thoſe points. But be- 
cauſe theſe altitudes, though equal in the 


body or ſolid itlelf, will appear unequal 
in the ſcenographic view, the fartheſt off 
appearing leis than thoſe nearer the eye, 


their true proportional heights may be 
thus determined. Any whiere -in the 
fundamental line, let A B be erected per- 


pendicularly, and equal to the true alti- 


tude ; or, if the figure has different alti- 


tudes, let them be transferred into the 


perpendicular AB; and from the points 
A and B, and from all the points of in- 
termediate altitudes, if there be any ſuch, 
draw right lines to the point of ſight V: 
thoſe lines, AV, BY, will conſtitute a 
triangle with A B, within which all the 


points of altitude will be contained. 


Through the points o, u, m, draw pa- 
rallels to the fundamental line; and 
from the points a, a, &c. erect perpen- 
diculars to thoſe parallels; and the 
points where they interſett the lines A V, 
BV, as in a, a, b, b, &c. will determine 
the apparent height of the ſolid in that 
lcenographig poſition to the eye in V. 
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PER 


diculars-are eaſily drawn, by means of a 


good drawing; board or table, fitted for 


che purpoſe. | 
The practical part of 


ive, is only 


the application. of theſe rules to the actual 


deſcription of objects. But, as this part 


is purely mathematical, its aſſiſtance to- 
Wards drawing is only what can be per- 


formed by rule and compaſs, and can 


therefore ſtrictly ſerve only for finding 


the ĩmages of points, of which they are 
— BN Waſh a8 whats. it 


- Is endleſs to find them all by the ſtrict 
rules; whence it becomes neceſſary, after 


a ſufficient number of them are found, to 


complete the — n help of draw- 


to the better ng of which theſe 


polnts ſerve as a guide. Thus, when a 
. circle is to be. deſcribed, the practical 
rules ſerve to find a ſufficient: number of 


ints in the circumſerence; which, be- 
ing neatly joined by hand, will poet 


the image, lo that, in ſtriftneſs, nothing in 


this ĩmage is found by mathematical. rules, 
ſave the few particular points; the reſtowes 
its being to the hand of the drawer. 


Thus alſo, if any complicated figure be 


propoſed, it may not be eaſy. to apply the 
practical rules to the deſcription ot. every 
minute part, but by incloſing that figure 
in a regular one, properly ſubdivided-and 
reduced into perſpective, that will ſerve 
as à help, whereby a perſon, ſkilled; in 
drawing, may with eaſe deſcribe the ob · 
jet propoſed: upon the whole, where 
the boundaries of the propoſed objects 
conſiſt of ſtraight lines, and plain ſur- 
faces, they may be deſcribed directly by 


the rules of perſpective; but when they 


are curvilinear, either in their ſides or 


ſurfaces, the practical rules can, only ſerve 


for the deſcription of ſuch. right · lined 
caſes as may conveniently incloſe the ob- 
jects, and which will enable the deſigner 
to draw them within thoſe known bounds, 
with a ſufficient degree of exactneſs. 

It is therefore in vain. ta ſeek, by the 
practical rules of perſpective, to deſcribe 
all the little hollows and prominencies of 
objeRs, the. different light and ſhade of 
their. parts, or their. ſmaller windings 
and turnings 3 the infinite variety of the 
folds in drapery ; of the boughs and 


leaves of trees, or the features and limbs 


of men and animals; much lels to give 
them that roundneſs and ſoftneſs, that 
force and ſpirit, that eaſineſs and free- 
dom of poſture, that expreſſion and grace 
which are requiſite to a good picture: 
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PER 


perſpeRive muſt content itſelf withjts pe- 
euliar wk vi 4 exhibiting a kind of 
rou uglit to ſerve as a ground: work 

cy to aſcertain the general proportions 
and places of the objects, according to 
their ſuppoſed fituations, leaving. the reſt 


to be fin 4 beautified, and ornament- 


ed by a hand fkilful in drawing. 

It is true, perſpective is of moſt uſe. where 
it is moſt wanted, and where a/ deviation 
from its rules would be the moſt obſerv- 
able; as in deſcribing all regular figures, 
pieces of architecture, and other objects 
of that ſort, where the partieular ten- 
dency of the ſeveral lines is moſt re- 
markable ;, the rule and compaſs, in ſuch 


caſes, being much more exact than any 
2 ele N but fi 1 

re, deſeri | Nair les 
i rs many K from drawing ; the 


, 


capitals, and other ornaments of pillars, 
and their entablatures, the ſtrength of 
light and ſhade, the 1 roundneſs 
and protuberance of the ſeveral parts, 


muſt owe their beauty and finiſhing; to 


the deſigner's hand: but, with regard to 
ſuch objects as have no conſtant and cer- 
tain determinate ſhape or fize, ſuch as 
clouds, hills, trees, rivers, uneven grounds, 


and the like, there is a much larger la- 


titude allowable, provided the general 
bulk, or uſual natural ſhape of thoſe ob- 


jets, be in ſome meaſure obſerved, ſo as 


not to make them appear unnatural, or 
monſtrous. - See DRawiNG. 
But, although the ſtritt practical rules 
of perſgective are in a great meaſure 
confined to the deſeription of right · lined 
figures, yet the knowledge of the gene- 
ral laws. of that ſcience is of great and 
neceſlary, uſe to inform the judgment, 
after what manner the images of any pro- 
poſed lines ſhould run, which way they 
ſhould tend, and where terminate; and 
thereby enables it the better to determine 
what appearance any objects ought to 
put on, according to their different ſitu- 
ations ang, diſtances: it accuſtoms = 
eye to judge, with greater certainty, o 
the A N A- real objects and 
their perſpective deſcriptions, and the 
hand to draw the ſame accordingly, and 
directs the judgment readily to diſcover 
any conſiderable error therein, which 
might otherwiſe eſcape notice. Beſides 
that, when the mes or general plan, 
and the principal parts of à picture are 


firſt, laid down according to the rules, 
every thing elſe will more naturally. fall 

kable de- 
* mation 


in with them, and every remar 
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Fiation from the juſt rules will be the 
more readily La and the eaſier 
© avgided pr feckified; ſo that although it 
' may be infinitely tedious, or abſolutely 
' impraticable, to deſtribe every minute 
| part of a picture, by the ftrift mechani- 
Cal rules; yet the employing them, 
uſed, will give the picture in general ſuc 
2 look, as will guide the artiſt in draw- 
ing the other parts without any obvious 
inconſiſtency. | 58 
We ſhall, therefore, give ſuch rules as 
are of moſt general uſe in the practice of 
perſpective. 1. Let every line, which in 
| the object, or geometrical, figure, is 
ſtraight, perpendicular or parallel to its 
baſe, be fa alſo inits ſcenographicdelinea- 
tion. 2. Let the lines, which in the ob- 
ject return at right angles from the fore- 


' Where they can be the mo eee 


right fide, be drawn ſcenographically 
i —— the viſyal point. 3. Let all ſtraight 
nes, which in the object return from the 

fore-right ſide, run in a ſcenographic 
figure into the horizontal line. 4. Let 
# obje& you intend to delineate, ſtand- 
ing on your right-hand, be placed alſo 
on the right-hand of the vitual point; 


o 
N 
— 


| ferent colour, from t 
tend the figure ſhall be of. 11. Having 
' conſidered the hei 


PER 


above or beneath the horizon, the ſquares 


will de ſo much the larger or wider, 10. 
1 


In drawing a perſpettive figure, where 
many lines come together, you may, for 
the RireAlin of your eye, * the dia- 
onals in red ; the viſual lines in black; 
the perpendiculars in greens or other 12 
at which you in- 


5 ght, diſtance, and 
fition of the figure, and drawn it accord - 


ingly, with ſide or angle againſt the baſe; 
| rails perpendiculars FOR the ſeveral an- 
_ gles, pr deſigned points, from the fi ure 


to the baſe, and transfer the length of 
each perpendicular, from the place where 
it touches the baſe, to the baſe on the 
ſide A * to the point of diſtance ; 
ſo will the diametrals drawn to the per- 


pendiculars in the baſe, by interſection 
with the diagonals, drawn to the ſeveral 


transferred diſtances, give the angles of 
the figures, and. fo 10 drawn from 
point to point will circumſeribe the ſce- 


nographic figure. 12. If in a landſki 
there be any ſtanding-waters, as — 


ponds, and the like, place the horizon- 
tal line level with the fartheſt fight or 


and that on the left-hand, on the left- 
hand of the ſame point; and that which 
zs juſt before, in the middle of it. 5. Let 
' thoſe lines which are (in the object) equi- 
diſtant to the returning line, be drawn in 
the ſcenographic figure, from that point 
found in the horizon. 6. In ſetting off 
the altitude of columns, pedeſtals, and 
the like, meaſure the height from the 
| baſe-line upward, in the front or fore- 
right ſide; and a viſual ray down that 
point in the front ſhall limit the altitude 4 
of the column or pillar, all the way be- eye, eſpecially in objects lying near; 
' hind the fore-right ſide, or orthographic but, according as the diſtance grows 
appearance, even to the viſyal point. prexter and greater, ſo the colours muſt 
| . is rule you muſt obſerve in all figures, fainter and fainter, till at laſt they loſe 
as well where there is a front or fore- themſelves in a darkiſh ſæy- colour. 16. 
right ſide, as where there is none. 7. In T he catoptrics are beſt ſeen in a common 
delineating ovals, circles, arches, croſſes, looking - glaſs, or other Poliſhed matter; 
ſpirals, and croſs-arches, or any other where, if the glaſs be exactly flat, 
5 in the roof of any room, firſt draw the object is exactly like its original; 
ichnographically, and ſo with perpen- but, if the glaſs be not flat, the reſem- 
diculars from the moſt eminent points blance alters from the original; and that 
thereof, carry it up unto the ceiling; more or leſs, according as the glaſs dif- 
from which ſeyeral points, carry on the fers from an exact plane. 17. In draw - 
figure. 8. The center in and ſcenogra- ing catoptric figures, the ſuriace of the 
pie regular figure is found by draw- glaſs is to be conſidered, upon which you 
ing crols lines from oppoſite angles: for mean to have the reflection: for which 


arance of it. 13. If there be an 
houſe, or the like, '* the picture, - 
ſider their poſition, that you may find 
from what point in the horizontal lines 
to draw the front and ſides thereof. 14. 
In deſcribing things at. a great diſtance, 
obſerve the proportion, both in magni- 
tude and diftance, in draught, which 
appears from the obje& to the eye. 15. 
In colouring and ſhadowing of every 
thing, you muſt do the ſame in your 
picture, which you obſerve with your 


the point where the diagonals croſs, is 


the center. 9. A ground-plane of ſquares 
is alike, both above and below the ho- 
rizontal line; only the more it is diſtant 


yau muſt make a particular ichnographi- 


cal dranght, or proigction 3 which on 


the glaſs muſt appear to be à plane full 
of {quares, on which projection transfer” 
what 


PER 


Sat ſhall be drawn on a plane, divided 


into the ſame number of like ſquares; . 
Where though the draught may appear 
very confuſed, yet the reflection of it on 


the glaſs will be very regular, 1 


tional, and regularly compoſe 
The dioptric, or broken beam, 7 
ſeen in a tube through a cryſtal or g 
which hath its ſurface cut into many 


. 


others, whereby the rays of the object are 
broken. For to the flat of the cryſtal, 


or water, the rays run ſtraight ; but then 


they break and make an angle, which 


alſo by the refracted beams is made and 


- continued on the other ſide of the ſame 
flat. 19. When theſe faces on a cryſtal 


_ re returned towards a plane placed di- 
rectly before it, they ſeparate themſelves 
at a good diſtance on the plane; becauſe 


to deceive the fight. 

PERSPECTIVE-GLASS, i | 
from a teleſcope in this: inſtead of the 
_ convexeye-glaſs placed behind the image, 


they are all directed to various far diſtant 


places of the ſame. See REFLECTION 


and REFRACTION. 
PERSPECTIVE alſo denotes a kind of paint- 
ing frequently ſeen in gardens, at the 


ends of galleries, &c. expreſly deſigned 


n optics, differs 


to make the rays of each pencil ge paral- 


lel to the eye, there is placed a concave 


eye-glaſs as much before it; which opens 
the converging rays, and makes them 


emerge parallel to the eye. N 
The quantity of objects taken in at one 
view with this inſtrument, does not de- 
pend upon the breadth of the eye-glaſs, 


s in the aſtronomical teleſcope, but upon 


the breadth of the pupil of the eye. 
Reflecting perſpective glaſſes, called by 


ſome opera- glaſſes, or diagonal perſpec - 
tives, are ſo contrived, that a perſon can 


view any one in a public place, as the 
opera or play-houſes, without it being 
poſſible to diſtinguiſh who it is he looks 


at. A ſection of it is delineated in plate 


CXCVIII. fig. 9. where Talis the eye- 


glaſs, i556 the object-glaſs, and d ee 


à little ſpeculum or reflecting plane, 


which is fixed obliquely in a ſhort 
tube fg hi, ſcrewed upon the end of the 


pegs ive tube hi1, ſo that its axis 


I make about half a right angle with 


the ſpeculum. By this means, an object Q _ 


will be ſeen by theeye at a, in the return- 

ing ray Qcba; ſo that the way to find 

an object, intended to be viewed by this 

inſtrument, is to direct its axis at a right 

angle to the rays that come from the ob- 

55 z and if the object be higher or 
2 : 
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PERSPECTIVE PLANE, is the 


moiſture. 


PER 


lower, it may be found by turning the 
perl ive to and fro about its axis. 
If the object be too near to be ſeen at the 
perſpective end t al, turn the other to 
the eye; and by looking through the 
hole x, you will ſee the object 8, by the 


ray StD; coming through the | hole 

t, and reflected from another ſpeculum 
arallel to the former. If the ſpectator 
e ſhort-ſighted, a concave · glaſs muſt be 

placed in the hole x, otherwiſe a plane 

one, to make the inſtrument more hke a 

common perſpective. - +», 

In both theſe caſes, the ſpeculum neither 


| magnifies nor diminiſhes the appearance 


of the pon ; for if the axis ac be pro- 
duced till cq=cQ, the reflected rays 
will diverge as from an imifge at q equal 
to the object at Q; with this difference 
only, that the right ſide of the object will 


appear on the left-hand, and the left ſide 


on the right. L | 
laſs; or 
other tranſparent ſurface, : PV, (plate 
CXCVIII. fig. 1.) ſuppoſed to be placed 


between the eye and the object, perpen- 


dicularly to the horizon. It is ſome- 
times called the ſection, table, or glaſs. 


PERSPIRATION, in medicine, the eva- 
cuation of the juices of the body thro” 


the pores of the ſkin. . Perſpiration is 
diſtinguiſhed into ſenſible and inſenſible : 
and here ſenſible perſpiration is the ſame 
with ſweating, and inſenſible perſpira- 


tion, that which eſcapes the notice of the 
ſenſes; and this la 


is the idea affixed 
to the word perſpiration when uſed alone. 
The veſſels, through which perſpiration is 
performed, lie obliquely under the ſcales 


of the (carf-ſkin, and are ſo inconceiy- 


ably ſmall, that from a calculation made 
by Leewenhoeck, it appears that the 
mouths of an hundred and twenty-five 


_ thouſand of them may be covered with a 

common grain of ſand. The matter of 

inſenſible 1 is a fine ſubtile 
C 


fluid which exhales from the body in 
the ſorm of a vapour, and proceeds from 
the whole ſurface and from every ca- 
vity : it is of an aqueous and ſaline na- 
ture, and ſeems to have a great analogy 
with urine; becauſe in a healthy ſtate, 
the increaſe of the one diminiſhes the 
other. Many experiments prove its ex- 
iſtence. If you paſs your finger over the 
ſurface of a looking glaſs, or any other 
poliſhed body, it will leave a track of 
If you put your naked head 
near a white wall, expoſed to the ſun, 
the ſhadow of the vapours which 3 
3 | cee 
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ceed from the of the ſkin, may be 
plainly ſeen; or if you breathe upon 
glaſs, * har may perceive it covered with 
{mall drops of water; and the vapours 
which proceed from the lungs, are in 
winter condenſed by the cold, and form 

a kind of bluiſh mitt, proceeding from 
the mouth. Other experiments ſhew that 
the matter evacuated this way, is at Jeaſt 
in ſome countries more than equal to 
all the other evacuations by ſtool, urine, 
c. Sanctorius found in Italy, under 
- the circumſtances of a moderate diet, 
middle age, and eaſy life, that the mat- 
ter — perſpired was five eights of 
that taken in for food; ſo that there 
only remained three · eighths for nutri- 
tion, and for the excrements of the noſe, 
ears, inteſtines, bladder, &c. The ſame 
author ſhews, that as much is evacuated 
by perſpiration in one day, as by ftool 
in fourteen days, | 
But Dr. Bryan Robinſon, of Dublin, 
has found the caſe very different, both 
in England and Ireland, and even in 
South Carolina, in all which places he 
found that the quantity of urine exceeds 
that of perſpiration, and that if the meat 
and drink of one day be four pounds 
and a half, the perſpiration of that da 
will be two pounds, the urine two pounds 
five ounces, and the ſtool three ounces. 
The matter of ſweat is ſeparated from 


the blood by the miliary glands, and is 


therefore much more grols than that of 
- Inſenſible perſpiration ; for as there are 


no glands which ſerve for the excretion 


of this laſt fluid, it is ſuppoſed to pro- 
:  ceed from the extremities of the capillary 


. arteries. . 


The uſe of perſpiration is to preſerve 


de ſuppleneſs of the papillæ of the ſkin ; 


to carry the ſaline particles off from the 
blood, and by this means to render it 
more pure ; to preſerve the body from 
various diſeaſes, and to contribute to the 
cure of the moſt dangerous diſtempers. 
It may be promoted by exerciſe, by dry 


frictions with a coarſe linnen - cloth, or a 
flesh - bruſh, by warm baths, and waſhing 


the hands, feet, head, Fc. 

PER TH, the capital of the county of the 
ſame name in Scotland, thirty miles 
north of Edinburgh. 

PERTHAMBOY, a port-town of New 

' Jerſey, in North America: welt long. 

4“, north lat. 47 45 

PERTHOLS, a ſubdieihon of the prov nce 
of Champaign, in France, Htuared on 
the confines of Letrain. 
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PERTIC ATA, in old law. books, is the 


fourth part of an acre; or a piece of 
ground containing one pearch in breadth, 
and four in length, | 

PERU, formerly a powerful empire in 
South America, but now a province of 

Spain, is ſituated between 60% and 819 
of weſt Jongitude, and between the equa- 
tor and 252 of ſouth latitude : being near 
2000 miles in length from north to 
ſouth, and ffom 200 to 500 broad: it is 
bounded by Popayan, on the north; by 
the mountains of Andes, on the eaſt; by 
Chili and La Plata, on the ſouth; and 
by the Pacific ocean, on the welt, 

Balſam of PteKU. See BALSAM. 

PERUGIA, a city of Italy, in the terri- 
tories of the pope: eaſt long. 13 16', 
north lat. 449. ö 

PERUVIAN BAK. See QUINQUINA. 

PERVINCA, or VixcA, in botany. See 
the article VIx ca. 

PERUSA, or PRROUs a. See PEROUSA. 

PES FOREST-Z, the fareſt foot, an engliſh 
long meaſure, containing eighteen inches. 

Pegs MONETZ, in antient records, ſignifies 
a true and reaſonable adjuſtment of the 
real value of the current coin, 

PESADE, or PEsSATE, in the manege, is 
a horſe's railing his fore-quarters, and 
bending his feet up to his body without 
ſtirring his hind-feet. 

This motion is the true means to fix his 
head and haunches, and to hinder him 
from ſtamping with his feet, | 

PRSARO, a city of Italy, in the province 
of Urbino, ſituated on the gulph of 
Venice: eaſt long. 147, north lat. 44. 

PESCARA, a port-town of Italy, in the 
kingdom of Naples: eaſt long. 155 25, 
north lat. 42* 300. 

PESCHIERA, a town of Italy, in the ter- 
ritory of Venice, and province of Ve- 
rona : eaſt long. 11%, north lat. 455 3<'. 

PESSARY, in medicine, a ſolid ſubſtance 
compoſed of wool, lint, or linnen, mixed 
with powders, oils, wax, Sc. made 
round and Jong like a finger, in order 
to be introduced into the exterior neck 
of the matrix, for the cure of ſeveral] diſ- 
orders incident to the uterus. 

This name is alſo ſometimes given to 


— 


up the noſtrils, Cc. to prevent the en- 
trance of ſtrong inſectious ſteams. 


PEST, a city of Upper Hungary, ſituated 


on the Danube: eaſt long. 19 15, north 
lat. 47? 42. : | 
PBESsT-HouskE, tie fame with lazaretto or 
| lagai-houſe, Sce LaZzAR- HOUSE. |» 
i4E | PESTI- 


pieces of cork, or other matters thruſt . 
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| PESTILENCE, in medicine, an epidemi- | 


cal, contagious and malignant diſeaſe, 
popularly k 
See the article PLaGUE. 
PESTILENTIAL FEveRs, ſuch as are 
attended with ſome malignant quality, 
and approach to the nature of the plague. 
See BiLIous and Hos PTrAL-FEVER. 
PETAL, among botaniſts, an appellation 
given to the flower-leaves, in oppoſition 
to the folia, or common leaves of the 
plant. 
According to the number of petals in 
each flower it is ſaid to be monopetalous, 
or to conſiſt of a ſingle petal ; dipetalous, 
when it has two; tripetalous, when 
three, Sc. See FLOWER. IG 
PETALISM, raue, in antiquity, a 
kind of baniſhment practiſed at Syra- 
cuſe, by writing the perſon's name on a 
leaf, merany , whence the name. 
It + differed only from the oftraciſm 
at Athens, as this laſt was voted by 
means of ſhells, «cpaxa, and laſted ten 
ears; whereas, the petailſm was voted 
; bs means of leaves, and laſted only five 
ears. 


PE TARO, in the art of war, · a metalline 


- engine, ſomewhat reſembling a high- 
crowned hat. 
The petard may be conſidered as a piece 
of ordnance ; it is made of copper mixed 
with braſs, or of lead with tin: its 
charge is from five to ſix pounds of pow- 
der, which reaches to within three fingers- 
'breadth of the mouth; the vacancy is 
filled with tow, and ſtopped with a 
wooden tampion, the mouth being ſtrongly 
bound up with cloth tied very tight with 
ropes, 
or wooden plank, that has a cavity to re- 
ceive the mouth of the petard, and 
faſtened down with ropes,” as repreſented 
in plate CXCVII. fig. 5. 
Its uſe is in a clandeſtine attack to break 


which it is hung; and this it does b 
means of the wooden plank. It is alſo 
uſed in countermines to break through 


the enemy's galleries, and give their 


mines vent. N l e 
The invention of petards, is aſcribed to 
the french Huguenots, in 1579, who 
with them took Cahors, as D*Aubigne 
tells us. 


' PETAR DEER, a perſon who loads, fixes, 


and fires petards, See the preceding 
article. | | 


PETASITES, BUTTERBUR, in botany, 


is comprehended by Linnzus among the 


* 
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nown by the name of plague. 


It is covered up with a madrier, 


tes, bridges, - barriers, Cc. to 


EET: 
tuſſilagos, or colts-feet. - -See-the article 
 Tus$1LAGO. a ar otras 
The root of the common butterbur is 
celebrated for its cordial and alexipharmic 
_ virtues; and beſides being aperient and 
. detergent, is preſcribed in ſuppreſſions of 
_ urine and the menſes; as alſo in the 
cough, aſthma, and other diſorders of 
the breaſt, ET TS 0 
PET ASUS, in antiquity, a covering for 
the head, with a broad brim, -not unlike 
that of our hats, uſed on journies to ſave 
the face from being ſun-burnt. 
PETECHLZE, in medecine, denote ſpots 
in the ſkin like flea-bites, which come 
out in malignant fevers, hence called 
petechial, or ſpotted fevers. See the 
article MAL ICN A Rr. 
The more florid the ſpots are, the leſs is 
the danger; and it is a good ſign if the 
black or violet coloured ones become of a 
brighter colour. The large, black, and 
livid ſpots, are almoſt always attended 
with profuſe bleeding: the fmall duſky- 
brown ſpots, like freckles, are almoſt as 
bad as the black and livid ones. 
The eruption of the ſpots is uncertain; 
ſometimes they appear on the fourth or 
fifth day, ſometimes not till the eleventh, 
or later. The vibices, or large livid, or 
darkiſh-green marks, ſeldom appear till 
very near the fatal period. 3 
The treatment in all malignant fevers is 
much the ſame with that of the hoſpital 
fever. See the article HOsPITAL. 
PETER, or Apiſtles of St. PETER, two 
canonical books of the New 'Teftament, 
written by the apoſtle St. Peter, and ad- 
dreſſed to thoſe jewiſh converts who were 
ſcattered throughout Pontus, Galatia, 
Sc. not only upon the perſecution raiſed 
at Jeruſalem, but upon former diſperſions 
of the Jews into thoſe places. The firſt 
of theſe epiſtles is principally deſigned 
to comfort and confirm them, under 
thoſe fiery trials they were then ſubje& 
to; and to direct them how to behave in 
the ſeveral ſtates and relations, both of 
the civil and the chriſtian life. In the 
ſecond epiſtle, the apoſtle proſecutes the 
ſame ſubje&, to- prevent their apoſta 
from the faith, and guard them — 
the corrupt principles of the gnoſtics, 


and thoſe who ſcoffed at the promiſe of 
Chriſt's coming. | -- 


St. PETER's DAY, a feſtival of the 


chriſtian church, obſerved on the twenty- 
ninth of June. 


PETERBOROUGH, a city of Northamp- 
tonſhire, ſituated on the river Nen, _ - 
; our 


"EET 
four miles north-eaſt of Northampton: 
weſt long. 155 north lat. 52% 53“. 
It ſends two members to parliament. 
PETER-PENCE, an antient tax of a penny 
on each houſe, paid to the pope. 
It was called peter · pence becauſe collected 
on the day of St. Peter ad vincula, and 

ſent to Rome; whence it was alſo called 
Rome-ſcot and Rome - penny. 

PE'TERSBURG, the capital city of Ruſſia, 
and one of the largeſt and moſt populous 
cities in the world, ſituated on both ſides 

the river Nieva, in the provinces of Ca- 
relia and Ingria, between the gulph of 
Finland and the lake Ladoga : eaſt long. 


31, north lat. 60% There were no leis 


than ſixty-five thouſand houſes built 
within three or four years after the foun- 
dation was laid, which was in the year 


ee | : 
PETERSFIELD, a borough-town of 
' Hampſhire, - fifteen miles ſouth-eaſt of 
'- Wincheſter, NOSE > 
It ſends two members to parliament. 
PETERSHAGEN, a town of Germany, 
in the circle of Weſtphalia and dutchy 
of Minden, thirty-ſeven miles weſt of 
Hanover: ſubject to Pruffia. 
PETERWARADIN, a fortified town of 
* Sclavonia, ſituated on the Danube, thirty- 
* five miles north-weſt of Belgrade. 
PETHERTON, a market-town of So- 
merſetſhire, ſixteen miles ſouth-weſt of 
Wells. | oh | 
PETILIUM, in botany, a ſpecies of fri- 
tillary. See FRITILLARY. | 
PETIGLIANO, a town of Italy, in the 


dutchy of Tuſcany : caſt long. 12 45, 


north lat. 4245. 

PETIOLE, petiolum, in botany, the ſlender 
| ſtalk that ſupports the leaves of a plant. 
Some alſo uſe the word petiole for the 

middle rib of a leaf; the branches thereof 
being called rami, and the ſubdiviſions of 
| theſe ſurculi. 

PETITGUAVES, a port- town of Hiſpa- 


niola, fituated on a bay at the weſt end 
of the iſland : weſt long. 769, north lat. 


18? ;/; ſubje to France. 
PETITIO INDUCIARUM,. in the civil- 
law, the ſame with imparlance in com- 
mon law. See IMPARLANCE. 
PETITIO PRINcI II, in logic, the taking 
a thing for true, and drawing concluſions 
from it as ſuch; when it is really falſe, 
or at leaſt wants to be proved, before any 
inferences can-be deduced from it. 
PETITION, a formal ſupplication or re- 
+ queſt made by an inferior to a ſuperior, 
eſpecially to one having ſome juriſdiction. 
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PET 
By ſtatute no perſon ſhall procure above 
twenty hands to a petition to the king or 
parliament, for any alterations either in 
church or ſtate, unleſs by order of three 
or more juſtices of the peace, Se. nor 
ſhall deliver ſuch petition in the preſence 
of above ten perſons, on pain of forfeit- 


ing one hundred pounds. 13 Car. II. 


"C646 
PETIVERIA, in botany, a genus of the 
 bhexandria- tetragynia claſs of plants, 


without any flower-petals, only the cup 


being coloured red has much the'appear- 
ance of ſuch : the ſeed is ſingle, flatted 
and emarginated, and armed with the 
four ſtyles. | 
PETRE, or $ALT-PETRE, the ſame with 
nitre. See the article NI TRE. 
PET REA, in botany, a genus of didyna · 


_ . mia-angioſperima claſs of plants, with a 
monopetalous flower, divided into five 


rounded ſegments at the limbo. 
PET RIFACTION, in phyſiology, de- 


notes the converſion of wood, bones, 


and other ſubſtances into ſtone.” 
article STONE, 
The foſſile bodies found petrified are 


See the 


principally either of vegetable or animal. 


origin, and are more or leſs altered from 
their original ſtate, according to the dif- 
ferent ſubſtances they have lain buried 
among in the earth; ſome of them hav- 
ing ſuffered very little change, and others 
being ſo highly impregnated with cryſtal- 
line, ſparry, pyritical, or other extra- 
neous matter, as to appear mere maſſes of 
ſtone or lumps of the matter-of the com- 
mon pyrites ; but they are generally of 
the external dimenſions, and retain more 
or leſs of the internal figure of the bodies 
into the pores of which this matter has 
made its way. e 
The animal ſubſtances thus found petri- 
fied are ſea-ſhells, the teeth, bony palates 
and bones of fiſhes, the bones of land 
animals, Sc. Theſe are found variouſly 
altered, by the inſinuation of ſtony and 
mineral matter into their pores; and the 
ſubſtance of ſome of them is now wholly 


gone, there being only ſtony, ſparry, 


or other mineral matter remaining in t 
ſhape and form. See Foss1Ls, F. 
PLANTS, SHELLS, c. | 
PE TROBRUSSIANS, in church-hiſtory,a 
religious ſe& which aroſe in France and 
the Netherlands, about the year 1126, ſo 
called from their leader Peter Bruys. 
They denied that children, before the 
uſe of reaſon, can be juſtified by baptiſm. 
They alſo-condemned all places of pub- 
14 E 2 lic 
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lie worſhip, croſſes, eruciſixes; and are 
ſaid to have rejected the ſacrament of the 
euchariſt, and prayers for the dead. 
PETROLEUM, 3lfo called rock oil, or 
dil. of petre, is an extremely ſubtle and 
penetrating fluid, and is by much the 
thinneſt of all the native bitumens. It 
; in light and very pellucid ; bat tho 
equally bright and clear under all circum- 
ſtances, it is liable to a very great variety 
in its colour. It is naturally almoſt 
eolourleſs, and in its appearance greatly 
reſembles the moſt pure ail of turpentine: 
this is called white petroleum, though it 
- has no more colour than water; it is 
fometimes tinged of a browniſh, red- 
diſh, yellowiſh, or faint-greeniſh colour; 
but its moſt frequent colour is a mixture 
of the reddiſh and blackiſh, in ſuch a 
degree that it looks black when viewed 
behind the light, but purple when placed 
between the eye and a candle or window. 
It is ef a pungent and acrid taſte, and 
of a very ſtrong and penetrating ſmell, 
whieh very much. approaches to that of 
the diſtilled oil of amber. The white is 
- moſt eſteemed. It is fo very inflamma- 
ble, that while it floats on the ſurface of 


Italy, it takes fire at the approach of a 
candle. - ; 
Petroleum is found in. rivers, in wells, 
and trickling down the ſides of hills 
along with little ſtreams of water. In 
- ſhort, it is the moſt frequent of all the 
liquid bitumens, and is perhaps the moſt 
valuable of them all in medicine. It is 
to be choſen the pureſt, lighteſt, and 
molt pellueid that can be had, fuch as is 
of the moſt penetrating ſmell and is moſt 
R 

t is principally uted externally, in para- 
lytic caſes, — in pains of %e limbs, 
The French give it internally in hyſteric 


worms z. ſome alſo give it from ten to 
fifteen drops in wine, for ſuppreſſion of 
the menſes. Theſe, however, are rather 
the practices of the common people than 
of the faculty. {SEP 
PETROMYZON, in ichthyology, a ge- 
nus of the chondropterygious order of 
fiſhes, the foramina, or aperture, of 
whoſe gills are ſeven on each ſide, ſituated 
longitudinally 3 and there is, beſide 
theſe, one in the middle of the head, 
between the eyes: the body is long and 
lender, and nearly cylindric, and is 
. Fnooth ; there are only two fins, both 
ſituated on the back of the fiſh. 


the water, as it does in many parts of 


complaints, and to their children againſt 


 trolle.s, gaugers, cuſtcmers, Cc. 
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To this genus belong the lamprey, and 
lamprey-eel. See LAMPREY. 


PETRONEL, a fort of harquebuſs, or 


hand-gun. See HARQUEBUSs. 2 


PETROSA 0584, in anatomy, a name 
given to the fourth and fifth bones of the 


cranium, called alſo oſſa temporum, and 
oſſa ſquamoſa; the ſubſtance whereof, 
as their firſt and laſt names expreſs, is 
ſquamoſe and very hard. See the article 
SKULL, | 64:45 
Thoſe bones are ſituated in the lateral and 

lower part of the head; and are bounded at 
top by the ſquamous ſuture, which joins 
them to the parietalia, and behind by the 
lambdoides,which joing them to the occipi- 
tal, and connects them to the os ſpheroides. 
Each has two ſinuſes, betore and behind the 
ſphenoides: the exterior, which is lined 
with a cartilage, and receives the proceſs 
of the lower jaw; the interior receives 
the lower part of the ſinus lateralis of 
the dufa mater : each again has four 
proceſſes, ' three of which are external, 
and one internal: of the external, the 
firſt is ealled the zygomatie, or jugal ; 
the ſecond, the maſtaide, -or mammillar ; 
the third, the ftyloide;z, each of which 


ſee under its proper article. | | 
The internal proceſs: is properly called 


the os petroſum; this is pretty long 
and large, containing the whole meatus 
auditorius, and cavity of the tympanum. - 
See the article EaR. | 


PETTAW, a city of Germany, in the 


circle of Auſtria: eaſt long. 169 87, 


PET TEIA, verre, in the antient mu- 


ſic, the art of making a juſt diſcernment 
of all the manners of ranging or com- 
bining ſounds among themſelves, ſo as 
they may produce their effect, that is, 
expreſs the ſeveral paſſions they are in- 
tended to raiſe: it ſhews what ſounds 
are to be uſed, and what not; how often 
any of them are to be repeated, with 
which to begin, and with which to end: 
Petteia, therefore, is in maſic what 
manners are in poetry. | | 


PETTITOLI, a port-tewn on the coaſt 


of Cormandel, in the hither India, 
where the Dutch have a factory: eaſt 
long. 90, north lat. 16% 450. 


PETWORTH, a teen of Suſſex, ten 


miles north-eaſt of Chicheſter. 


the three clerks of which record the re- 
turn of all inquiſuions aut af every 
county, and make all patents of comp- 


PETTY- 


P E W 
PETTY-FOGGER, a little, tricking ſolici- 
tor or attorney, without either {kill or 
conſcience. | x 
PETTY, or PETIT LARCENY. See the 
article LARCENY. | 
PeTTY-PATEEsS, among confectioners, a 
ſort of ſmall pies, made of a rich uſt 
filled with (weet-meats. 
PETTY-SINGLES, among falcaners, ar 
the toes of ahawk. . 
PETTY-FALLY, in the ſea-language,. a 
competent allowance of victuals, ac- 
cording to the number of the ſhip's 
company. FVV 
PeTTY, or PETIT-TREASON. . See the 
article TREAS W. FAT I, 
PETUM, a name uſed by ſome for tobacco, 
See the article TOBACCO. + 
PETUNSE, in natural-hiſtory, one of the 


two ſubſtances whereof the porcelain or 


china-ware is made, See PORCELAIN. 


The petunſe is a coarſe kind of flint or 


pebble, the ſurface of which is not ſo 

ſmooth, when broken, as that of our 
common flint. See FLINT, 

PEUCEDANUM, noc's FENNEL, in bo- 
tany, a genus of the pentandria- digynia 
clais of plants, the general corolla of 
which is uniform, and each ſingle flower 
conſiſts of five equal,. oblong, crooked 
and undivided petals; there is no _ 
carpia; the fruit is oval and compreſſed. 
The root of hog's-fennel is recommended 
in the cough and other diſorders of the 
breaſt, and in obſtructions of the viſcera. 

PEVOT, or Pivor. See Pivor. 

PEW TER, a factitious metal, uſed in 
making domeſtic utenſils, as plates, 
diſhes, Sc. . 
The baſis of this metal is tin, which is 

converted into pewter, by mixing at the 

rate of an hundred weight of tin with fif- 
teen pounds of lead and ſix pounds of 
braſs. See the article METAL. 

Beũde this compoſition, which makes 
the common pewter, there are other 
kinds campounded of tin, regulus of an- 

timony, biſmuth and copper, in ſeveral 

nroportions. | | 

Pewter has occaſionally ſerved for money. 

According to Mr. Putland, king James 


IL turned all the pewter veſſels of the 


proteſtants in Ireland he could ſeize, into 
money; _ half-crowns were ſomewhat 
bigger than half-pence, and other pieces 

in proportion. This money he ordered 
to be current in all nts 3 whence, 
our author obſerves, people abſeonded for 
fear of being paid their debts :. he. alſo 
mentions crown-pieces of this metal, 


— 
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with the legend on the rim, meliorir 
teſſera fati. | | 
PEY BUS, or Pepus. See PePvs. 


PEZENAS, a town of Languedoc, in 


F * thirty miles fonth-weſt of Mont - 
elier. | ö 
PEZ IZA, in botany, a genus of muſh- 
rooms, of a campanulated figure, with 
orbiculated convexo-plane feeds. See the 
article MUSHROOM. . ts 
PFALTSBURG, a town of Lorrain, fifty 
miles eaſt of Nancy. A 610 
PFRIT, or Fox ET TE, a town of upper- 
Alſace, ten miles weſt of Baſil. 


PFORTSHEIM, a city of Swabia, twenty- 


eight miles ſouth-weſt ot Hailbron. 
PHACA, in botany, the ſame with the 

aſtragaloides. See ASTRAGALOIDES. 
PHANOMENON, $awpery, in philo-. 
ſophy, denotes. any remarkable appear- 
ance, whether in the heavens or on earth; 
and whether diſcovered by obſervation or 
experiments. | 


PHAGEDZENA, geben, in ſurgery, 


denotes a corroding ulcer. See ULCER. 
PHAGEDENIC Mepicinss, thoſe uſed 


to eat off fungous or proud fleſh : ſuch 
are all the cauſtics. See CAus rio. 
Lime-water has this virtue in fo high a 
degree, that it has got the name of pha-- 
dænic-water. See LIME. 5 
PHALANGIUM, in zoology, the name 
of ſeveral ſpecies of ſpiders. See the ar- 
tiele SIB. 
PHALANGIUM, or AnTHERICUH, 
SPIDER-WORT, a genus of the heran- 
_ dria-monogyma claſs, the flower of which 
conſiſts of ſix very patent, oblong petals ; 
and its fruit is an oval capſule with three 
cells, containing a great many angulated 
ſeeds. . 
Dale fays that this plant is owe againſt 
gripes, and the ro of ſpiders. . ® 
PHALANX, in grecian antiquity, a ſquare 
battalion, conſiſting of eight thouſand 
men, with their ſhields joined, and 
pikes croſſing each other; ſo that it was 
next to impoſſible to break it. 
Some think that the macedonian phalanx 
had the advantage of the roman legion. 
See the article LEGO. e 
The term phalanx, in anatomy, fignifles 
three rows of fmall bones in the fingers. 
See the article FixnGER. 
PHALAKRIS, in botany, a genus of the 
triandria · digynia, with a bivalve*orolla, 
and only a ſeed contained in the 
corolla. | . 


PHALAROIDES, in botany, the ſame 


with the briza. See the article Bx1za. 
| : PHALEUCIT AN, 


P HA 


PHALEUCIAN veRss, in antient poetry, 
a kind of verſe which conſiſts of five feet, 
the firſt of which is a ſpondee, the ſecond 
* dactyl, and the three laſt trochees : 
ſuch is the following one of Martial, 
FFF 
Summamſnec metulas diſem, necloptes. 
PHALLUs, in botany, a genus ot muſh- 
rooms, with a ſmall umbilicated and 
perforated head. See Mus HROO N. 
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merly given to the diſſenters, from a falſe 


ſions, Ce. 'F 


of an external object. See IDEA. 
PHANTASTIC srIE, in muſic, de- 
notes a free and eaſy manner of compoſi- 
tion, proper for inſtruments. Fi 
The peripatetics gave the colours of the 
rainbow the appellation of phantaſlic, 


or deceptions.of the fight; but Sir Iſaac 


See the article COLOUR. 6 e 
PHANTASY, or Fancy, the fame with 
imagination. See IMAGINATION. 
PHARISEES, a famous ſet of the Jews, 
who diltinguiſhed themſelves by their 


. which they derived from the ſame. foun- 
tain with the written word itſelf ; pre- 
. tending that both were delivered to 
_ Moſes from Mount Sinai, and were 
therefore both of equal authority. From 
their rigorous obtervance ot theſe tradi- 
tions, they looked upon themſelves as 
more holy than other men, and therefore 
ſeparated themſelves from thoſe whom 
they thought ſinners or prophane, fo as 
not to eat or drink with them ; and hence, 


_ {6aznifies to ſeparate,” they had the name 
of phariſees, or ſeparatiſts. 

Their pretences to extraordinary piety, 
drew after them the common people, 
who held them in the higheſt eſteem and 
veneration. They held a reſurrection 
from the dead, and the exiſtence of 
angels and ſpirits; but, according to 
Joſephus, this was no more than a py” 
thagorean reſurrection, that is, of the 
- ſoul. only, by its tranſmigration into 
another body, and being born anew with 
it. From this reſurrection they excluded 
all who were notoriouſly wicked, being 
of opinion; that the ſouls of ſuch perſons 


PHANATIC, a term of reproach' for- 
ſuppoſition that they pretended to vi- 
PHANT ASM, $arraoua, a term ſome- 


times uſed in a ſynonymous ſenſe with PHARMACY, the art or ſcience which 
idea, or the notion retained in the mind 


as ſuppoſing them to be only phantoms 


Newton has demonſtrated the contrary. 


- zeal for the traditions of the elders, 


. From the hebrew. word pharis, which 
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were tranſmitted intoa ſtate of everlaſting 


woe: but as to leſſer crimes, they ima- 
gined they were puniſhed in the bodies 
which the ſouls of thole who committed 


them were next ſent into. | 


According to this notion it was, that 
Chriſt's diſciples aſked him, concerning 


the blind man, „Who did ſin, this 


man or his parents, that he was born 


% blind?“ With the eſſenes, they held 


abſolute predeſtination; and with the 


ſadducees, free-will : but how they re- 
conciled- theſe ſeemingly incompatible 
doctrines, is no where ſufficiently” ex- 


4 lained. x 


- teaches the election, preparation, and 


As to the choice of 


uſeleſs parts. 
and roots muſt be dried. 
ſteel muſt be moiſtened with rain- water. 


mixture of medicines; conſtituting one 
part of the therapeutic branch of me- 
dicine, the objects of which are all na- 
tural bodies. See the article MaTER1A 
Munich!!! Þ 5) ogugt b 
| ſimple drugs, of 
which medicines are prepared, regard 
muſt be had to the places of their growth, 
the climate, the ſeaſon when they are 


moſt in perfection, and the like. 


The preparation of them conſiſts, 1. In 
waſhing and freeing them from groſs and 
2. Herbs, flowers, fruits, 
3. Filings of 


4. Some drugs muſt be infuſed in liquors, 
in order to diſſolve them, as ceruſe in 
- vinegar; and others boiled to ſoften 


=, 


them, as the roots of althza. ' 5, Some 
things, again, are to be ſawed, or cut ; 
others chopped, raſped, or filed; and, 
finally, others bruiſed or broken, as 


roots and dried fruits. 


but by the aſſiſtance of art. 


The mixture of medicines conſiſts in 


blending and uniting them together, to 
make compoſitions. 


To perform this 
properly, we muſt learn to diſtinguiſh 
thoſe ingredients which unite together 
naturally, from thoſe which will not mix 
Oil, for in- 


ſtance, mixes very well with fat ſub- 


perfectly, with water. 


ſtances; but will not unite, unleſs im- 
The fpirit of 
ſalt ſeems to mix tolerably well with 


ſpirit of wine; but their union will be 


rendered more intimate by digeſting them 


together, for ſome days, in a ſand- 


heat, and then, diſtilling them, We 
ſhould likewiſe know the method of 


mixing ſeveral drugs, whether by pound - 


. Sc, The order of mixing 


ing them in a mortar, diſſolving, boiling, 


rugs muſt 
| Fikewiſe 


PMA 
. likewiſe- be obſerved : thus pulps ought 
to be mixed before powders, odoriferous 
ingredients ſhould be mixed laſt, Sc. 
Many other remarks inight be made, re- 
lating to the compoſition of medicines; 
but they will come in more properly 
among the directions for making each 
particular ſort, as they will be much bet - 
ter comprehended when the operations 
themſelves are explained. 


Some divide pharmacy into two parts, 


the galenie and chemical. See the article 
_ GALENIC and CHEMISTRY. ' 
PHARNACEUM, in botany, a * of 
the pentandria-trigynia claſs of plants, 
without any corolla; but the calyx re- 
ſembles one, being coloured on the in- 
ſide, and its edges thin; the fruit is an 
oval capſule, obſcurely trigonal, and in 
part covered by the cup; it conſiſts of 
three cells, in which are contained nu- 
merous nitid, orbiculated, and depreſſed 
ſeeds, ſurrounded with a margin. 
PHAROS, a ſmall iſland in the Medi- 
terranean ſea oppoſite to Alexandria, in 
Egypt. rt 50 
PHAROS, or PHARE, a LIGHT-HOUSE, a 


pile raiſed near a port, where fire is kept 


urning, in the night, to guide and di- 


re veſſels near at hand. The pharos of 


Alexandria, built in the ifland of Pha- 
ros, at the mouth of the Nile, was anti - 
tiently very famous, inſomuch as to com- 
municate its name to all the reſt. This 


moſt magnificent tower conſiſted of ſeve- 
ral ſtories and galleries, with a lantern 


at top, which being continually burning, 
gh be ſeen for many leagues at ſea, 
and along the coaſt, | 


PHARSALUS, a town of antient Theſ- 


faly, ſituated in european Turky, a little 
ſouth of Lariſſa, in eaſt long. 23*, and 


* 


e lat. 349% 


PHARYNX, in anatomy, the upper part 
of the œſophagus. See OESOPHAGUS. 
The muſcles of the pharynx ſerve to open 
or ſhut the ceſophagus : theſe are in num- 
ber three pair, vi. the ſtylopharyngæ- 


un, the pterygopharyngæus, and the e- 
ſophagæus. See STYLOPHARYNGZEUS, 


There are a number of glands ſituated 


in the pharynx ; and excretory oſcula, 


or openings, are frequently diſcovered 
with them. | 


PHASEOLUS, K1DNEY-BEAN, in bo- 


tany, a genus of the d:iadelphia-decandria 
claſs of plants, the corolla whereof is pa- 
pilionaceous; the vexillum is cordated, 
obtuſe, emarginated and reclined with re- 
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flex ſides; the ale are roundiſh, of the 
fame length with the vexillum, and ſtand 
upon long ungues; the carina is narrow, 
and revolves ſpirally in a contrary direc- 
tion tothe ſun ; the fruit is a long, ſtraight, 
coriaceous, and obtuſe pod; the ſeeds 
are oblong, - compreſſed, and kidney- 
ſhaped. VV 
PHASES, paris, in aſtronomy, the ſeve- 


* 


ral appearances or quantities of illumina- 


tion of the moon, venus, mercury, and 
the other planets; or the ſeveral manners 
wherein they appear illuminated by the 
ſun. See the articles Moon, Mercury, 
VENus, Sc.“ | | 
PHASMATA, in phyſiology, certain ap- 
pearances ariſing from the various tigc- 
tures of the clouds, by the rays of lic 
| heavenly luminaries, eſpecially the fun 
and moon. Theſe are infinitely diverſi- 
fied by the different figures and ſituation 
of the clouds, and the appulſes of the 
rays of light. We” 
PHEASANT, phaſianus, in ornithology, 
a genus of birds of the order of the aſt 
næ, with the ſpace about the eyes naked, 
and no wattles. N | 


common in our woods, if it were not ſo 
univerſally the delight of the ſportſman 
and of the table. There are two other 
. ſpecies, viz. the ſcarlet - breaſted phea · 
ſant, nearly of the fize of the common 
kind; and the long-tailed, horned, and 
. variegated pheaſant of the Eaſt 
Indies: this laſt is covered all over with 
a profuſion of the brighteſt colours, yel- 
low, red, white, hluiſh- green, and al- 


ſubſtances, like horns, of a fine blue co- 
lour, above the eyes; and on each fide 
hangs a looſe ſkin, of the fame colour, 
with ſpots of an orange-colour. Set 
plate CXCVII. fig. 4. 


Pheaſants, on being imported from chriſt- 
mas to midſummer, pay a duty of x58, 
| 448d. the dozen, and draw back, on 
exportation 13s. 6d. and pheaſant-pouts, 
from midſummer to chriſtmas, pay on 
- importation 98. 74d. the dozen, and 
draw-back on exportation 8 8. 59. 
PHEASANTS-ISLE,alittleifland in the river 
Bidaſſoa, which divides France and Spain, 
ſituated in welt longit. 15 20, and north 
lat. 44 9275 | 
PHELLANDRIUM, WATER-HEMLOCK, 
in botany, a genus of the pentandria- 
digynia claſs of plants, the general co- 
rolla whereaf is nearly uniform; the 
_ fingle flowers are unequal, they ate com- 
| poled 


The common pheaſant would be very 


moſt every tinge; is has alſo two callous 
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inflex petals; the fruit is naked, ſmooth, 
and coronated the with perianthium and 
piſtils; it is \ ſeparable into two parts: 
. the ſeeds are two, oval and ſmooth. 
PHEL VPA, in botany, a genus of the 
 didynamia-angi ia claſs of plants, 
the corolla whereof conſiſts of a ſingle 
ringent petal ; the tube is very ſhort and 
- roundiſh ; the faux is oblong, and the 
limb patent on both ſides ; the fruit is a 
- roundiſh, acuminated, compreſſed cap- 
ſule, containing one cell, and made up 
. of two valves; the ſeeds are numerous 
and oblong. | 
PHENICIA, or PHoENic1a, a fubdivi- 
on or province of Syria, ſituated on the 


Levant, or eaſtern part of the Mediter- 


ranean ſea, on the confines of Paleſtine. 

PHEONS, in heraldry, the barbed heads 
of darts, arrows, or other weapons, and 

- uſually repreſented as in plate. CC, 


ruft, a ſmall thin glaſs- bottle, vul - 
garly called a vial. | | 
PHIDITIA, in grecian antiquity, feaſts 
celebrated with great frugality at Lace- 
demon. The phiditia were held in the 
public places, and in the open air: rich 
and poor aſſiſted at them alike, and on 
the ſame footing ; their deſign being to 
keep up 7 
underſtanding and equality among all 
te citizens, great and ſmall. It is ſaid, 
chat they who attended this feaſt, brought 
: each a buſhel of flour, eight meaſures of 
vine named chorus, five minte of cheeſe, 
and as much figs. | 
PHILADELPHIA, the capital of the pro- 
- vince of Penhlvania, in north America, 


ſituated on therivers Dela war and School- 


kill: weſt lon. 74, north lat. 40 500. 
PHILADELPHIA is alſo the name of an an- 
tient town of the leſſer Aſia, ſituated in 
- eaſt long. 299, north lat. 38» 
PHILAUTIA, in the ſchools, ſigni 
ſelf- love, or a vicious fondneſs 
plaiſance for a man's ſelf. 
PHILADELPHUS, or Sram, in bo- 


com- 


tany, a genus of the ico/andria-tetrag y- . 


nia claſs of plants, the flower of which 


- conſiſts of four large, patent, roundiſh, 
and emarginated petals z the fruit is an 
oval capſule, pointed at each end, and 


containing four cells, in which are ] 


odged 
numerous oblong and ſmall ſeeds. 


| PHILIP-FORT, a fortreſs in dutch Bra- 


bant, ſituated on the -eaſt ſide of the 
Scheld, 2 to Pearl- fort five miles 
north-weſt of Antwerp. 

. 9 
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ſed each of five acuminated cordato- PH1LIPS-NORTON, a market-town 8 


es 


PHI - 


merſetſhire, ſituated five miles ſouth of 
Bath. - * 


PHILIPPI, an antient town of Macedonia, 


a province of european Turky, ſituated 
in eaſt long. 25%, north lat. . | 


PHILIPPICS, q$i\rrraz« Xoy%, in literature, 


a name given to the orations of Demoſ- 


- 'thenes againſt Philip king of Macedon ; 


being eſteemed the maſter-pieces of that 
hilippic is alſo a term applied to the 

2 urteen orations of Cicero againſt Mark 
ntony. | 


PHILIPPINE 1$LANDs are ſituated in the 


Pacific ocean, in Aſia, between 214 and 
131 caſt Jongitude, and between 5 and 
19 north latitude : there are a great 
number of them, and ſome very large. 
See LUCONIa, MENDANAO, Oc. 


PHILIPPINES, a religious ſociety of youn 


women, at Rome; ſo called from their 
taking St. Philip de Neri for their pro- 
tetor : they conſiſt of an hundred poor 


girls, who are brought up till they are of 


age to be married, or become nuns, un- 

der the direction of ſome religious women, 
who teach them to read, write, and work; 
and inſtruct them in the duties of chriſti- 
anity. They wear a white veil, and a 
black croſs on their breaſts. 


e, friendſhip, and a good PHILIPPOPOLI, wes of. european Tur- 


ky, in the province of Romania, ſituated 
on the river Mariza, in eaſt long. 2 5, 
and north lat. 42* 200. | 
PHILIPSBURGH, a city of Germany, 
in the palatinate of the Rhine, ſituated. 
on the eaſt bank of the river Rhine, in 
eaſt long. 380 16', and north lat. 49 8“. 
PHILIPSTAT, a town of Sweden, in 
the province of Gothland and territory 
Wermeland, ſituated: in eaſt long. 14“, 
north lat. 59 500. | 
PHILIPVILLE, a town of the french Ne- 
therlands, in the province of Hainalt, 
twenty-two miles ſouth-weſt of Namur. 
PHILIZERS, or FiIAZ ERS. See the ar- 
ticte FILAZERS. - ; 
PHILLYREA, or PRYLLYREA, in bo- 
„ a genus of the drardria-a nia 
_ claſs of plants, the corolla whereof eon- 
fiſts of | a ſingle petal, divided into four 
ſhort ſegments at the limb; the fruit is 
a globoſe berry, with only one cell, in 
which is a ſingle large ſeed, of the fame 


ed rn 
The leaves and bark of this ſnrub are ſaid 
to be aſtringent, and good in ulcers of the 
mouth ; but they are little regarded in 
the preſent practice. ot 


PHI 


PHILOLOGY, . gere, a ſcience, or 
rather aſſemblage of ſeveral ſciences, con- 


"fiſting of grammar, rhetoric, poetry, PHILOSOPHER'SLoTtON. SeeLOTION. 


— PHILOSOPHER's-STONE, the greateſt object 
Philology is a kind of univerſal. litera- 


antiquities, hiſtory, and criticiſm. 


ture, converſant about all the ſciences, 


their riſe, progreſs, authors, Sc. It 


makes what the French call the belles 
lettres. In the univerſities it is called 


humanities. Antiently, philology was 


P 


only a part of grammar. 
HILOMATHES, a lover of learning or 
ſcience. 5 | | 


PHILONIUM, in pharmacy, a kind. of 


ſomniferous anodyne opiate, taking its 


name from Philo the inventor. 


There are two kinds of philonium, the 
perſian and the roman, the firſt of which 


is prepared thus: take of white- pepper 
and white-henbane, each ten drams ; of 
opium, 'terra-figillata, each five drams; 


lapis-hæmatitis, ſaffron, each two drams 


and an half; caftor, indian- ſpikenard, 


pyrethrum, 


pearls, amber, zedoary, 


doronicum, or elſe elecampane, troches 


* 


of ramich, each half a dram; camphor, 
a ſcruple ; honey of roſes, fifteen ounces : 


mix them together for an opiate, The 


roots, the ſeeds, the caſtor, the ſaffron, 


and the troches of ramich, are to be re- 
duced to a powder together; and the 


blood-ſtone, the pearls, and the am- 


ber, are to be levigated on a marble till 


- morrhages and fluxes, as al 


they are reduced to an impalpable pow- 
der ; and the ſealed earth, and the cam- 
phire, are to be pounded together. This 
preparation is proper” for opping hæ- 

o for pre- 


venting abortions: the "doſe of it is 


4 * 


two ſcruples five grains; ſaffron, one 


E 


PHILOSOPHER, 9$:%e-9p9, a perſon verſed 


from one ſcruple to one dram. 
The philonium romanum is thus pre- 


ared: take of white pepper and white- 
enbane · ſeeds, each five drams; opium, 


two drams and a halfy caſſia- hark, one 


dram and a half; ſmallage-ſeed, one 


dram; and the ſeeds of macedonian- 
parſley, fennel, and candy-carrots, each 


ſcruple and a half; ſpikenard, pellitory 
olf Spain, and zedoary, each fifteen 


grains; cinnamon, a dram and a half; 
myrrh and caſtor, each a dram; ſyrup 


of - white poppies, a ſufficient quantity to 


make the whole into an electuary. This 


is a powerful opiate, and given from ten 
grains to two ſcruples, to eaſe violent 
pains and procure ſleep. 


in philoſophy; or one who makes pro- 


teſſlon of, or applies himſelf to, the itudy 
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of nature and morality, See the article 
PH1iLOSOPHY. 


of alchymy, is a long ſought for prepa- 
ration, which, when found, is to con- 
vert all the true mercurial part of metal 
into pure gold, better than . that is 


dug out of the mines, or perfected by 


the refiner's art ; and this only-by caſting 
a little quantity thereof upon metals in 
fuſion, - whilſt that part of the metal 
which was not mercury is immediately 
burnt or blown away. 
ſaid to be equal in weight to gold, brittle 
like glaſs, of a deep red colour, and 


melting like wax by the fire. Alchemiſts 


have not only promiſed this, but promiſed 
alſo to make the like ſtone for ſilver, which 


| ſhall convert all metals, except gold and 


ſilver, into the fineſt ſilver. They have 
further, ſays Boerhaave, promiſed to per- 


fect the philoſopher's ſtone to ſuch a de- 


gree, that being projected upon any quan- 
tity of gold melted by the fire, it may 


convert the whole ſubſtance into phi- 
loſopher's ſtone; and, to exalt the ſame, 
ſtill farther, that being projected upon 


pure quickſilver, it ſhall convert the 
whole into philoſopher's ſtone. See the 
article TRANSMUTATION of netalt. 


All required is, ſay the alchemiſts, to do 
that by art which nature does in many 


years and ages; for as gold and lead do 
but differ little in weight, therefore there 


is not much in lead beſides mercury and 


gold. Now if any body could be found 


which would ſo agitate all the parts of 


lead, as to burn all that is not merevry 


be converted into gold? Such is the 
foundation for the opinion of the philo- 
ſopher's ſtone, which alchemiſts contend 


to be a moſt fixt, concentrated fire, 


which, as ſoon as it melts with any me- 


tal, does, by a magnetic virtue, imm- 1 
diately unite itſelf to the mercurial body 


of the metal, volatilizes and cleanſes off 


all that is impure therein, and leaves 
nothing but a mals of pure gold. 


There are two other ways whereby alche- 
miſts have attempted to arrive at the 


making of gold: the firſt is by ſepara 


tion; for it is affirmed, that every metal 
yet known contains ſome quantity of 
gold, only in moſt the quantity 1s ſo 
ſmall that it will not defray the expenc; 
of getting 1t out, | 
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PHI 
ſed each of five acuminated cordato- 
inflex petals; the fruit is naked, ſmooth, 


and coronated the with perianthium and 


iſtils; it is [ſeparable into two parts: 
— ſheds are two, oval and ſmooth. 


; PHEL VPA, in botany, a genus of the 


didynamia-angiofpermia claſs of plants, 
the corolla whereof conſiſts of age 
ringent petal; the tube is very ſhort and 
roundiſh ; the faux is oblong, and the 
limb patent on both ſides ; the fruit is a 
roundiſh, acuminated, compreſſed cap- 
ſule, containing one cell, and made up 


of two valves ; the ſeeds are numerous 


and oblong. 
PHENICIA, or PHotnic1a, a ſubdivi- 
on or province of Syria, ſituated on the 


evant, or eaſtern part of the Mediter- 


ranean ſea, on the confines of Paleſtine. 
PHEONs, in heraldry, the barbed heads 
of darts, arrows, or other weapons, and 


uſually repreſented as in plate CC. 


fig. 4+ | 
PHIAL, a ſmall thin glaſs-bottle, vul- 
garly called a vial. | 


PHIDITIA, in grecian antiquity, feaſts 


celebrated with great frugality at Lace- 
- demon. The phiditia were held in the 
public places, and in the open air: rich 
and poor aſſiſted at them alike, and on 

the ſame footing; their deſign being to 
keep up peace, an 4 
- underſtanding and equality among all 
te citizens, great and ſmall. It is ſaid, 
chat they who attended this feaſt, brought 
each a buſhel of flour, eight meaſures of 
vine named chorus, five minz of cheeſe, 
and as much figs. 


- PHILADELPHIA, the capital of the pro- 


- - vince of Penhlvania, in north America, 


ſituated on therivers Delawar and School- 


kill: weſt lon, 74, north lat. 40* 50“. 
PHILADELPHIA is alſo the name of an an- 

tient town of the leſſer Afia, ſituated in 
- eaſt long. 29%, north lat. 38. 


PHILAUTIA, in the ſchools, fignifics | 


ſelf-love, or a vicious fondneſs 
_  plaiſance for a man's ſelf. 
PHILADELPHUS, or SYRINGa, in bo- 


com- 


tany, a genus of the iceſandria · tetragy)- 


nia claſs of plants, the flower of which 


- conſiſts of four large, patent, roundifh, 


and emarginated petals ; the fruit is an 
oval —_— 


e, pointed at each end, and 
containing four cells, in which are lodged 
numerous oblong and ſmall feeds. 


PHIL IP- FORT, a fortreſs in dutch Bra- 


bant, ſituated on the eaſt fide. of the 
Scheld, oppoſite to Pearl- fort five miles 
north-weſt of Antwerp. 

| 9 
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and a good 


PHILIPS-NORTON, a market-town of So- 
merſetſhire, fituated five miles ſouth of 
Bath. » 

PHILIPPT, an antient town of Macedonia, 

a province of european Turky, fituated 
in eaſt long. 259, north lat. 419. 
PHILIPPICS, ar - hen, in literature, 
a name given to the orations of Demoſ- 
_ 'thenes againſt Philip king of Macedon ; 
being eſteemed the maſter-pieces of that 
ilippic is alſo a term applied to the 
fourteen orations of Cicero againſt Mark, 
Antony. | = 
PHILIPPINE 1$LANDs are ſituated in the 
Pacific ocean, in Aſia, between 114 * and 
1319 eaſt longitude, and between 56 and 
19% north latitude : there are a great 
number of them, and ſome very large. 
See LUCON1a, MENDANAO, Go. 
PHILIPPINES, a religious ſociety of youn 
women, at Rome; ſo called from their 
taking St. Philip de Neri for their pro- 
tector: they conliſt of an hundred poor 
girls, who are brought up till they are of 
age to be married, or become nuns, un- 
der the direction of ſome religious women, 
who teach them to read, write, and work ; 
and inſtru them in the duties of chriſti- 
anity. They wear a white veil, and a 
black croſs on their breaſts. 
PHILIPPOPOLN, a city of european Tur- 
ky, in the province of Romania, ſituated 
on the river Mariza, in eaſt lbng, 259, 
and north lat. 42* 200. is 

PHILIPSBURG „a city of Germany, 

in the palatinate of the Rhine, ſituated. 
on the eaſt bank of the river Rhine, in 
eaſt long. 89 16', and north lat. 49 v'. 

PHILI AT, a town of Sweden, in 

the province of Gothland and territory 

Wermeland, ſituated: in eaft long. 14, 

north lat. 59 5of. | 

PHILIPVILLE, a town of the french Ne- 

therlands, in the province of Hainalt, 

twenty-two miles ſouth-weſt of Namur. 

PHILIZERS, or'FiLazFERs. | See the ar- 

ticle FILAZERS. ; 

PHILLYREA, or PMYLLYREA, in bo- 

tany, a genus of the diandria-4 na 

_ claſs of plants, the corolla whereof eon- 
fiſts of a ſingle petal, divided into four 
ſhort ** at the limb ; the fruit is 

2 -globoſe berry, with only one cell, in 

ang is a ſingle large ſeed; of the fame 
ape. ; ; h 4 

The leaves and bark of this ſnrub are ſaid 

to be aſtringent, and good in ulcers of the 

mouth ; but they are little regarded in 


the preſent pradtice, 


* 
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PHILOLOGY, . ger,, a ſcience, or 


rather aſſemblige of ſeveral ſciences, con- 
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of nature and morality. See the article 


PHI 


PH1LOSOPHY. 


25 fiſting of grammar, rhetoric, poetry, PHILOSOPHER'S LOTION. SeeLOTION. 


antiquities, hiſtory, and criticiſm. 


Philology is a kind of univerſal. litera- 
ture, converſant about all the ſciences, 


their riſe, progreſs, authors, &c. It 


makes what the French call the belles 


. dettres. 


In the univerſities it is called 


humanities. Antiently, philology was 


= 


only a part of grammar. 
HILOMATHES, a lover of learning or 
ſcience. 8 


PHILONIUM, in pharmacy, a kind. of 


ſomuiferous anodyne opiate, taking its 


name from Philo the inventor. 


There are two kinds of philonium, the 
perſian and the roman, the firſt of which 


is prepared thus: take of white-pepper 
- and white-henbane, each ten drams ; of 
opium, terra- ſigillata, each five drams; 


lapis- hæmatitis, ſaffron, each two drams 


and an half; caftor, indian- ſpikenard, 


mix them together for an opiate, 


pyrethrum, pearls, amber, zedoary, 
doronicum, or elſe elecampane, troches 
of ramich, each half a dram; camphor, 
a ſcruple; honey of roſes, fifteen ounces: 
The 
roots, the ſeeds, the caſtor, the ſaffron, 


and the troches of ramich, are to be re- 


duced to a powder together; and the 
blood-ſtone, the pearls, and the am- 


ber, are to be levigated on a marble till 


morrhages and fluxes, as al 


they are reduced to an impalpable pow- 
der ; and the ſealed earth, and the cam- 
phire, are to be pounded n This 
preparation is proper for opping he- 
o for pre- 

venting abortions: the "doſe of it is 
from one ſcruple to one dram. | 
The philonium romanum is thus pre- 


pared: take of white pepper and white- 
enbane-ſeeds, each five drams; opium, 


' two drams and a halfy caſſia- hark, one 


dram and a half; ſmallage-ſeed, one 


dram; and the ſeeds of macedonian- 
parſley, fennel, and candy-carrots, each 


two ſcruples five grains; ſaffron, one 


ſecruple and a half; ſpikenard, pellitory 


olf Spain, and zedoary, each fifteen 


grains; cinnamon, a dram and a half; 
myrrh and caſtor, each a dram; ſyrup 


of - white poppies, a ſufficient quantity to 


make the whole into an electuary. This 


is a powerful opiate, and given from ten 
grains to two ſcruples, to eaſe violent 
pains and procure ſleep. 


PHILOSOPHER, cep, a perſon verſed 


in philoſophy ; or one who makes pro- 


| t{hoa of, or applies himſelf to, the itudy 


| burnt or blown away, 


whole into philoſopher's ſtone. 


PHILOSOPHER'sS-STONE, the greateſt object 


of alchymy, isa long ſought for prepa- 
ration, which, when found, is to con- 
vert all the true mercurial part of metal 


into pure gold, better than any that is 


dug out of the mines, or pertegted by 
the refiner's art; and this only by caſting 
a little quantity thereof upon metals in 
fuſion, whilſt that part of the metal 
which was not mercury is immediately 
This ſtone is 
ſaid to be equal in weight to gold, brittle 
like glaſs, of a deep red colour, and 


| melting like wax by the fire. Alchemiſts 


have not only promiſed this, but promiſed 


alſo to make the like ſtone for filver, which 


ſhall convert all metals, except gold and 
ſilver, into the fineſt ſilver. They have 


further, ſays Boerhaaye, promiſed to per- 
fect the philoſopher's ſtone to ſuch a de- 


gree, that being projected upon any quan- 
tity of gold melted by the fire, it may 


convert the whole ſubſtance into phi- 
loſopher's ſtone; and, to exalt the ſame. 
ſtill farther, that being projected upon 


pure quickſilver, it ſhall convert the. 


See the 
article TRANSMUTATION of metals. 


All required is, ſay the alchemiſts, to do 
that by art which nature does in many 
years and ages; for as gold and lead do bl 
but differ little in weight, therefore there Ml 
is not much in lead befides mercury and | 


gold. Now if any body could be found 


_. which would fo agitate all the parts of 


lead, as to burn all that is not mercury 


therein, having alſo ſulphur to fix the 1 1 


mercury, would not the maſs remaining 
be converted into gold? Such is the 
foundation for the opinion of the philo- 
ſopher's ſtone, which alchemiſts contend 
to be a moſt fixt, concentrated fire, 
which, as ſoon as it melts with any me- 


tal, does, by a magnetic virtue, imme- 
diately unite itſelf to the mereurial body 


of the metal, volatilizes and cleanſes o 
all that is impure therein, and leaves 
nothing but a mals of pure gold. 

There are twoother ways whereby alche- 
miſts have attempted to arrive at the 


making of gold: the firſt is by ſepara- 3 


tion; for it is affirmed, that every metal 
yet known contains ſome quantity of 


gold, only in moſt the quantity is ſo 


ſmall that it will not defray the expencs 
of getting it out, 
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The ſecond is by maturation, for the al- 
chemiſts hold mercury to be the baſis and 
- matter of all metals; that quickſibver, 
# purged from all heterogenous bodies, 
would be much heavier, denſer, and 
; Gmpler than the native quickſilver; and 
; 0 by ſubtilizing, purifying, and di- 
geſting it, with much labour and long 
operations, it may be converted into: pure 
gold. See the article Gol p. + 
PHiLOSOPHER'S FREE. See the article 


+» 


Dix ARBOR, _ 
PHILOSOPHIC, , or PurLos0PHICAT. 
ſomething that relates to philoſophy. See 
; PHILOSOPHY and PHILOSOPHER. 


HILOSOPHIC CHEMISTRY, is defined by 


Shaw, an art of dividing or reſolving all 


the bodies in our power, by means of all 


the inſtruments that can be procured, and 

that as well into integrant as into conſti- 

tuent parts, and joining theſe parts to- 
gether again, ſo as to diſcover the prin- 

Ciples, relations, and changes of bodies, 

make various mixtures and compoſitions, 

_ find out the phyſical cauſes of phyſical ef- 

fects; and hence improve the ſtate of na- 

tural knowledge, and the arts depending 
on it. See the article CHEMISTRY. 

PHILOSOPHICAL xd, among chemiſts, 

a thin glaſs- body, or bubble, of the ſhape 

of an egg, with a long neck or ſtem, uſ- 

. ed in digeſtions. _ D 

PHILOSOPHY, 91509, the knowledge 
or ſtudy of nature and morality, found - 
ed on reaſon and experience. 

- Philoſophy, among the antients, was uſ- 
ed in various ſenſes: for, r. It ſeme- 
times was taken for univerſal knowledge, 

ig. of all things human and divine. 
2. In a ſtriqter notion, for the contem- 

plation of nature only; and in this ſenſe 
a philoſopher was called by Plato q1©- 


Tn; pure, i. 8. a friend and lover of na- 


ture. 3. Sometimes for ethics, or the 


doctrine of manners, which we call mo- 


ral philoſophy. 4. It included alſo the 
mathematical arts and dicipline, eſpeci- 
ally arithmetie and geometry. 5. The 


doctrine of exiſtenee, or being in the ab- 


ſtract, called metaphyſics. 6. For the 


knowledge T& wpaſu xa\e, 7. 6. of the 


prime or chief good, wiz. God; and 


this was their prima philoſophia, or theo- 


logy. 7. It was ſometimes applied to 


logics or dialectics, which gave rules ſor 


reaſoning about the nature of things. 
See ENOWLEDGE, PHYSIOLOGY, and 
THEOLOGY. | 
Philoſophy may be divided into three 
parts, intellectual, moral, and phyſical. 
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Tbe intelleQual part comprizes logics 


have, throu | 
as delivered by lord Bacon and Mr. 


PROVOCATIVES. ” bg. froth 

PHIL TRATION, or FIL TRATION, See 
\ CLARIFICATION. + teh pry 

— PHIMOSIS, in medicine, a diſorder of the 

penis, in which the prepuce is rendered 


PHI 


and metaphyſics ; the moral part contains 
the laws ef nature and nations ; and, 
laſtly, che phyſical part comprehends the 

doctrine of bodies animate or inanimate. 


Theſe, with their various ſubdiviſions, 


will take in the whole of philoſophy. See 
Locics, METAPHYSICS, ETHICS, 
einn ions onni hu ents 
Wolfius makes the three parts of philo- 
ſophy to be the dectrine of God, the 
human foul, and of bodies: however, 
when he ſubdivides, and comes to treat 
of the ſeveral branches ſeparately, his di- 
viſions readily come under the three heads, 
intellectual, moral, and phyſical, before - 
mentioned. 1553 eq e 

For the method of philoſophizing, or 
the rules for that purpoſe, as eſtabliſn- 
ed by ſir Iſaac Newton, ſee the article 
EXPERIMENTAL PHIEOSOPHY. 

From the firſt broachers of new opinions, 
and the firſt founders of ſchools, -phito- 
ſophy is become divided into innumerable 


\ ſets, ſome antient, others modern; ſuch 


are the platoniſts, peripatetics, epicure- 


ans, ſtoics, pyrrhonians, and academics; 


and ſuch are'the cartefians, newtonians, 
Sc. See the riſe and doctrines of each 
ſe& under its proper head, PLATOMWIC, 


P ERITATPTIc, EricuREAN, Sole, 


PYRRHONIAN, ACADEMEC, CARTE» 
SIAN, NEWTONIAN, Se. gr 

The cauſes of errors in antient philoſophy, 
or the reaſon why all former philoſophers 
ſo many ages, erred, may, 


Locke, be ſeen under the article ERROR. 


HILTER, or FiLTER, in pharmacy. See 
ther article FI. TER. e Bn 
PRHILTER, or PHILTRE, pen, is more 


particularly uſed for a love potion, or me · 
dicine to excite love. See the article 


ſo ſtrict or tenſe, that it cannot be drawn 
back over the glans. 5 

The general cauſe of a phimoſis is, by 
phyſicians, rightly aſcribed to impure co- 
ition 3 for while the virulent matter, 
which had been lodged in the finuſes 
of the vagina, continues between the 
ſkin and glans, the prepuce, eſpecial- 
ly if it be long or tight, can hardly eſcape 
being ſwelled with an inflammation, and 
a phimoſis muſt be induced. Some, how- 
ever, have tle foreſkin naturally fo 


long, 
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long, and ſo ſtrait, that the glans can 


either be not at all or very little unco- 


vered ; but as this neither occaſions 
trouble m diſcharging the urine, nor any 
impediment in procreation, it requires no 
aidfrom the ſurgeon, unleſs it be attend- 


ed with inflammation, violent pain, or 


any remarkable . inconvenience in coi- 
tion. See GONORRHOEA. 


Ik this diſorder is occafioned by no vene- 


real taint, it may be ſufficient to bathe 


the penis, fer ſome time, in warm wa- 
ter: but if it proceed from a venereal in- 
fection, proper internal medicines muſt 
be adminiſtered, and the other ſymptoms 
mitigated by waſhing out the virulent 
matter with a decoction of barley, mixed 


tumour, apply externally an emollient 


with honey of roſes, which muſt be fre- 


2 injected with a ſyringe between 
he ſkin and the glans. To diſcuſs the 
and digeſtive fomentation round the tumi- 
fied part of the penis; and if the inflam- 


mation be ſevere, bleeding ſhould not be 

omitted. But if, after this, the prepuce 
cannot be drawn back, let the end of it be 

pulled as far forwards as poſſible, while 


an aſhftant holds the covered glans 
with his fingers; then let the ſurgeon, 
with his left thumb, preſs back the glans, 
covered with the ſkin, and with a knife, 
or ſciſſars, extirpate all that part of the 


; prepuce which projects beyond his thumb, 


much in the ſame manner with the jewiſh 


- circumciſion 3 after which, the ſkin may 


is, to divide with a pair of probe · ſciſſars 


denudate the glans; and after this longi- 


be eaſily drawn back, and the glans being 


uncovered, may be more expeditiouſly - 


cleanſed and healed. Another method 
ſo much of the prepuce as will ſuffice to 
tudinal inciſion, ſome ſurgeons cut off, 


with the ſciſſars, ſo much of the end of 
the prepuce as appears ſuperfluous. Theſe 


operations are ufually attended with a 


P 


HLEBOTOMY 
ing a vein with a proper ſharp-edged and 


pretty plentiful hæmorrhage, which ſhould 


not be ſtopped by art, but rather permit - 
ted, according to the patient's 3; | 


in order to abate the inflammation : dreſs 


the wound with dry lint, and apply a 


proper compreſs and bandage ; and pro- 


ceed afterwards as in the cure of other 
wounds, taking care not to heal it too 
haſtily, nor too clofely, left there ſhould 


be occaſion to repeat the operation. 
„in ſurgery, the open- 


out a proper quantity of blood, either 


| amp inſtrument of ſteel, in order to 


a2 hand's breadth 


1 


for the preſervation or recovery of a per- 


' ſon's health. See DISEASE. 
' Phlebotomy, ar bleeding, appears to be 


not only one of the moſt uſetul, but one 
of the moſt antient opętationꝭ in ſurgery, 
and is frequently performed in different 


| pay of the body, as the faot, the fore- 
head, temples, neck, tongue, penis and 
other parts, yet is molt generally perform "ts 
ed in that vein of the inside of the arm, 


which lies near the joint of the cubit, and 


therefore we ſhall begin with ſhewing the 


method of opeping t 


; $ vein. See VEIN. 
The ſurgeon havin 
a 


tied on a fillet, about 
1 h above the bend af the 
cubit; and the veins being compreſſed 


. andenlarged, by the bload's being ſtop- 


ped in its return, he is to examine which 
vein lies faireſt, and is therefore moft 


proper to be opened. In the arm are three 


principal veins ; the firſt or uppermoſt of 
which is called the cephalic vein, the un- 
dermoſt the baſilic vein, and that in the 
middle the median. And here it is to 
be oblerved, that the median and bafilic 
veins, as they are larger than the cepha- 
lic, diſcharge a greater quantity of blaod, 
but are attended with more danger in the 
operation; for a conſiderable artery and 
the brachial nerve lie under the baſilic 


| vein, and the tendon of the biceps-myſcle 


the ſurgeon ſhoul 


* 


under the median; but as they lie fairer to 


the eye, it is ſafer for the unexperiencedfur- 


geon to open the cephalic, or at leaſt the 
median vein; but ſometimes the veins are 
ſo ſituated as to deprive him of; all. chaice. 
When the yeins are not riſen, it will be 
proper to rub. the arm below the. ban- 
age, to drive up the blood, and render 
the veins more turgid; while this is doing, 
: lay his thumb on the 
vein he intends to open, to prevent the blood 
from flowing back, and to keep the yein 
from rolling; and then holding the lan- 
cet, ſo that the thumb and firſt — — may 
be fixed about the middle of the blade, 
the other fingers ſhould reſt gently upon 
the patient's arm, to prevent his hand 
from llipping. The lancet is now to be 
puſhed lightly and carefully forward by 
the thumb and fore. finger, till it has pe- 
netrated thro” the coats of the vein, and 
at that inſtant to be raiſed a little upwards 
in order to enlarge the orifice of the 


wound, and give a freer paſſage to the 


blood. When there ſeems to be a ſuffi- 
cient quantity of blood diſcharged, the 


lig- ure muſt be immediately taken off, 


from above the elbow, and the ſkin ahont 
14F 2 | the 
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are then put on, which the ſurgeon preſſes 
ently on the orifice with his left thumb, 


_ till the bandage is laid acroſs it, which is 


alterwards faſtened by turning it round 
the arm, both above. and below the el- 
bow, and tying both together. | 

In bleeding in the foot, it muſt be obſerv- 
ed, that the veins proper for this opera- 
tion, are the ſaphena and cephalica, the 
laſt of which extends itſelf from the in- 


ternal ancle to the great toe; and the firſt, 


from the external malleolus to the ſmaller 
toes: bleeding in each of which is at 


"tended with the ſame effect: but if the 


veins upon the metatarſus, or inſtep, 


do not fully appear, it may be conveni- | 


ent to open one of thoſe at the ancle, or 


about the calf or ham of the leg, where 
the phlebotomiſt is not fo liable to injure 


any of the tendons, as in the metatarſus. 
For the more eaſy apertion of thele veins, 


tie patient muſt firſt waſh both feet in | 
warm water; and the furgeon having 


fixed upon the particular foot and vein, 
which appears molt turgid, he avplies 


a ligature about two tfingers-breadth, 
above the ancle, or where he intends to 

open the vein, and puts it in the warm 
water again, while he takes out his lan- 


cet. Then kneeling down on one knee, 
he takes out the foot, and, it being 
wiped dry, places it on the other knee, 
or upon a board laid over the veſſel 
of warm water, and, ſecuring the yein 
from ſlipping with the thumb of his left 
hand, makes the orifice ; but if the 
patient does not bleed freely, puts the 
foot again in the warm water, till he 


judges, by its colour, and the ftrength | 


of the patient, that a ſufficient quantity 


of blood has been drawn ; the. orifice is 


then to be cloſed by the thumbs, and, af- 
ter drying the foot with a napkin, to be 
ſecured by compreſſes and a bandage. 


In bleeding in the jugular veins of the 
neck, a ſtricture muſt be made round the 


lower part of the neck, with a neck- 


cloth or handkerchief, or the common 
ligature, to make the vein turgid or con- 


ſpicuous, and then either of the jugular 


veins being ſecured by the thumb, the inci- 


hon mult be made, and the requiſite quan- 
tity of blood being taken away, the liga- 
ture muſt be removed, and the orifice com- 


preſicd with the thumb, if the blood does not 
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the orifice muſt be gently preſſed together, 
by which means the lips of the divided vein 
are eaſily cloſed, and the little blood that 
may remain between the orifice and the 
vein diſcharged: one or two compreſſes 


PET 


ſtop without, that while the neck is wiped 
clean; after which the compreſs and cir- 
cular bandage muſt be applied. It is to 
be obſerved, that if the diſorder lies in the 
Whole head, or in the neck and fauces, 


the orifice may be made either in the right 
or left ſide indifferently; but when 4 


one ſide of the head, or one eye is af- 
fected, the vein ought to be opened on 
that fide in which the diſorder lies. 

In bleeding in the veins of the forehead, 
_ temples, and occiput, a ſtrifture muſt be 


made round the neck, and the ſame 
method uſed as in opening the jugular 
veins; only obſerving that the patient 
muſt hold down his head, to prevent the 


blood trickling into his eyes, &c. 


In bleeding in the veins called ranulz un- 
der the tongue, a ſtricture muſt be made 
round the neck, as before; you then 
elevate the apex of the tongue with your 
left hand, while with the Jancet in your 
right hand, you circumſpectly opeñ firſt 
one, and then the other on each ſide ; 


. becauſe the apertion of one only will 


hardly ever diſcharge blood enough to 
to give any conſiderable relief. When 
you judge 'that a ſufficient quantity of 

lood has run out of the mouth into the 
veſſel, remove the ligature from the 
neck, upon which the flux uſually ſtops 
of itſelf; but if it ſhould ſtill continue, 
let the patient take a little vinegar or fron - 
tiniac wine in his mouth, and hold it there 
till the hemorrhage ceaſes, which cannot 
be dangerous, even without ſuch topics. 
In bleeding in the vena dorſalis penis, 


which runs along the upper fide of the 
penis, and is generally pretty much diſ- 
tended, and conſpicuous in an inflamma- 


tion of this part, it is to be obſerved 
that it muſt be opened about the middle, 
and kept bleeding till the member becomes 
flaccid, and a ſufficient quantity of blood 


is diſcharged ; which done, you muſt ap- 


ply a compreis, and the bandage proper 
for the penis. But you muſt carefully 
endeavour to avoid injuring the arteries 
or nerves, which enter the penis near this 
vein; as allo not to make your bandage 
too ſtrift ; for by this means, the inflam- 
mation and {ſymptoms may turn out 


worſe than before. 


For the ule of leeches in bleeding, fee the 
article LEECH. | 


PHLEGM,9*:{, in the animal oeconomy, 
one of the four humours whereof the an- 


tients ſuppoſed the blood to be compoſed. 
See the article BLOOD. 


The 
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The chemiſts make phlegm, or water, 


an elementary body, the characters of 
which are fluidity, inſipidity, and vola- 


tility: and a quickſilver has all theſe, 
which nobody pretends to be phlegm. 
See the article WATER. 
The phlegm of vitriol, Mr. Boyle ob- 
ſerves, is an effectual remedy againſt 
burns, and excellent for diſeuſſing hard 
tumours: that of vinegar will extract a 
ſaccharine ſweetneſs from lead, and even 
diſſolve corals by long digeſtion : that 
of ſugar of lead is ſaid to diffolve pearls. 
Phlegm, or an inſipid water, always 
comes out firſt in diſtillations; however, 
it is doubted, whether even repeated di- 
ſtillations can obtain it perfectly free from 
all other mixtures, or altogether devoid 
of ſmell and taſte, 

PHLEGMAGOGUES, in pharmacy, ſuch 

medicines as purge off phlegm : ſuch are 
hermodactyls, agaric, turbith, jalap, &c. 
See the article HYDRAGOGUES. 

PHLEGMATIC, among phyſicians, an 
appellation given to that temperament, 
or habit of the body, wherein phlegm is 
predominant; which gives riſe to ca- 
tarrhs, coughs, &c. See CATARRH and 
Cova. „ 

PHLEGMON, in ſurgery, denotes an ex- 
ternal inflammation and tumour, attend- 
ed with a burning heat, &c. See the ar- 
ticle INFLAMMATION, | 

PHLEUM, in botany, a genus of the 
triandria-digynia claſs of plants, the co- 
rolla of which conſiſts of two valves; 
and the ſeed, which is ſingle, is included 
within the calyx and corolla. 


 PHLOGIDIAUGIA, a claſs of foſſils, the 


characters of which are, that the bodies 


comprehended in it are tranſparent and 


inflammable: ſuch are ſulphur, orpi- 


ment, zarnich, and amber. See the ar- 


ticles SULPHUR, ORPIMENT, Sc. 
PHLOGISCIERTA, another claſs of foſ- 
ſils, which are inflammable bodies of a 
coarſer and more impure texture, and 
not pellucid : ſuch are ambergreaſe, jet, 
aſphalta, ampelites, and lithanthrax. See 
 AMBERGREASE, JET, Sc. 
PHLOGONLEZ, a claſs of compound, in- 


flammable, and metallic foſſils, found in 


ſmall maſſes of determinately angular 
figures; comprehending the pyricubia, 
pyroctogonia, and pyripolygonia. See 
the article PYRICUBIUM, &c. 

PHLOGOSITS, a lmall inflammation of the 
eye. See the article OPHTHALMIA. 


PHLOMIS, SAGE-MULLEIN, in botany, 


a genus of the didyhnamia- gym oſpermia 
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claſs of plants, the flower of which is 
monopetalous and ringent, and its four 
triquetrous ſeeds are contained in the 
bottom of the cup. Its leaves are ac- 
counted aſtringent and vulnerary. 
PHLOX, in botany, a genus of the pen- 
tandria monogynia clals of plants, the 
corolla whereof conſiſts of a ſingle hypo- 
crateriform petal; the tube is 1 — 
and three times the length of the cup, 
narrow below, and crooked ; the limb 
is plain, and divided into five roundiſh, 
equal, obtuſe ſegments, ſhorter than the 


tube: the fruit is an oval, but ſomewhat 


trigonal capſule, formed of three valves, 
and containing three cells: the ſeeds are 
ſingle and oval. 

PHLY ACOGRAPHTA, among the an- 


tients, a merry and burleſque tmitation - 


of ſome grave and ſerious piece, parti - 
cularly a tragedy traveſtied into a come- 
dy being the ſame with the hilarody or 
hiltrotragedy. 
PHLYCT.ZENZE, in medicine, ſmall erup- 
tions on the ſkin, ariſing from an hot or 
acrimonious humour. Hippocrates ſome- 
times repreſents them as reſembling thoſe 
puſtles which appear after ambuſtions. 
PHLVST ENA, in medicine, a diſeaſe 
which produces buboes or tumours full 
of a ſerous humour, 2 
PHLYZATION, in medicine, a puſtle or 
inflammation of the ſkin, or the bliſter 
ariſing from being burnt or ſcalded with 
hot liquor. | | 
PHOCA, the SEA-CALF, in zoology, a 
| 7 of quadrupeds of the order of the 
er : the fore-teeth in the upper jaw are 
fix, thoſe in the under jaw are only four: 
the feet have each five toes, and are pal- 
mated, and made for ſwiming : there 
are no ears. 
This is a very ſingular and extraor- 
dinary animal, as teeming in ſome de- 
gree to connect the quadruped and the 


tiſh-kind : the common phoca grows to ' 
five feet or more in length: the whole 


body 1s covered with a fur, of a mixed 
greyiſh and yellowiſh colour; the crea - 
ture is contrived for living a great part 
of its time under water : the foramen 
ovale of the heart being to this purpoſe 
continued open in it, as it is in a foetus, 
which is to live without the aſſiſtance of 
breathing. 

'PHOCEA, a city of Oeolis, on the weſt 
coaſt of the leſſer Aſia, antiently fo called. 
Phocea, or Phocis, was alfo a ſubdiviſion 
of Achaia, in the antient Greece, now a 
part of Livadia in european Turky. 


PHOENI- 


7 


PHO 
ornithology, a genus of birds, of the or- 


der of the anſeres, of which there is only 
© one known ſpecies z its beak is bent in 


tuch a manner as to appear broken, and 


is dentated at the edges. It is one of the 
_ molt fingular birds in the world, with an 
extremely long neck, and ſtill jonger 
legs, in proportion to the ſize of its body: 
the covering feathers of its wings are all 
def the higheſt ſcarlet, and make a moſt 
© glowing appearance; whence the name. 
late BXCIX. 1 | 
PHOENIGMUS, in pharmacy, a medi- 


* eine Which produces redneſs with bliſters 


© onthe part to which it is applied. Such 
art muſtard- ſeed, pepper, veſicatories, &c. 
heſe medicines are uled to draw the 
- Humours to the part they are applied to, 
and to divert it from the part 2 ected. 
PHOENIX, in aſtronomy, one of the con- 
_ Relations of the ſouthern eit ere, 
unknown to the antients, and inviſſble in 
our. northern parts. This canſtellation 


| is aid to conſiſt of thirteen ſtars. It took 


its name from that of a bird famous 
among the antients, but generally look- 
ed upon by the moderny as fabulous. 
The antients ſpeak of this bird as ſingle, 
the Wy one of its kind: they deſcribe 
as of the ſize of an Bale > its head 
kgely creſted with a beauti = lun 

© Its neck covered with feathers of a gold 


plumage, 


. 
. 
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PHOENICOPTERUS, or FLamixnco,in 


that a ſingle aſſeous ſeed, of a, ſub:oval 
figure, with a longitudinal furrow. 
HOLAS, a ſhell. fh of the multivalve- 
ind, compoſed of five pieces, three of 
which are very ſmall, fo that they ſeem to 
a ſuperficial obſerver to be made up of 


only two ſhells. 


The animal inhabiting the pholas is 


called tethys. They inhabit holes made 


in ſtones and other ſolid bodies, as corals, 


2 


the bottoms of ſhips, &c, 'whence all 


» 


hell- fiſh ag in this manner have been 
_ eommonly cal 


led pholades, ſince 25 | 
A IN 


| are muſcles and chamæ found lod 


the fame manner. ; 


PHOLIs, in natural hiſtory,'a name given 


PHONICS, 9a1:xn, the d 


to the gypſums of a bright appearance. 
| 5 FP | Helen or ſcience 
of ſounds, otherwiſe called acoultics, 


| See the article SOUND. 


- 


Phonics may be conſidered as analogous 


to optics, and divided like that into di- 
rect, refracted, and reflected, as phonics, 


diaphonics, and catapbonics. 3 
As to the obje& of phonics, ſound may 
be improved both with regaxd to the be- 
geting: as in ſpeaking, whiſtling, fing- 
ing, hollowing, Sc. and with regard to 
its propagation by the poſition, of the ſo- 


norous body, 


may be 2 1 


quieſcency t 


. colour, and the reſt of its body purple, 


dul the tail white, and the eyes ſpark- 


like ſtars ; they hold that it lives 


i in | 
3 22 fix hundred years in the wilder- 
„nei that when thus advanced in age, 


it builds itſelf a pile of ſweet wood and 
- aromatic gums, and fires it with the 
Wafting of its wings, and thus burns it- 
elf; and that from its aſhes ariſes a 


worm, Which in time grows up to be a 


phoenix. 


PHOENIX, the GREAT PALM, or DATE- 


_ TREE, in botany, a genus of plants, the 
characters of which are not yet perfectly 
aſcertained : the male and female flow- 


With regard to the medium, phonies 

y the thinneſs and 
ereof, and by the ſonorous 
body being placed near a ſmoath wall, 
either plane or arched, eſpecially cycloi- 


dal or elliptical ; whence the theory of 
Whiſpering- places: as alſo by placin 


the ſonorous body near water, its ſoun 

is mollified ; and, on a plain, the ſound 
15 conveyed to a greater diſtance than on 
uneven ground, &c, 4 STEIN 
As to the ear, it is helped by placing it 
near a wall, eſpecially at one end of an 
arch, the ſound beginning at the other, 
er near the ſurface of water or the earth; 


and by inſtruments, as the ſtentoropho- 


ers are on diſtin& plants, or on the ſame 


| | =: "wg -In the male flowers the general - 


atha is compoſite; the ſpadix is ra- 


mole ; the corolla is deeply divided into 


tree hollow oval ſegments z the ſtamina 


are three ſlender vlaments,. In the fe- 


male flowers the calyx is the ſame as in 


the male; the corolla is divided into 


three principal ſegments, with as many 


very mall lacinie: the fruit is an 


_ oval berry, having only one cell, and in 


nicon or ſpeaking-trumpet ; alſo, by an 
inftrument to. help weak ears, by an m- 
ſtrument to take in vaſtly remote ſounds, 
by a microphone, and by a pholyphone. 


Cataphonics may be improved by ſeveral 
75 of artificial echos. See the article 


EARING. 


PHORBEA, or PnonRE IA, in the muſic 


* 


of the antients, a name given to a ſort 
of frenum or bandage applied to the 


months of people who played on the pipe; 


being a ſort of leather band which went 


acrols the forehead, then behind each 
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ear, and then, makin one or two turns 
round the head, it paſſed over the mouth, 
where its office was to reſtrain the lips 
from emitting too much breath at once, 
and cauſe them to diſcharge only juſt as 


much, as would ferve to inflate the pipe. 


PHOSPHORUS, in Phyſiology, a deno- 


long 


as to 


mination given 0 all bodies which ſhine 
and ſeem to burn, without having any 


* 


degree of het. | 
That theſe bodies owe their lucidity to 
the motion of the parts, ſeems evident 


for the following reaſons: 1. Several 


Pho zhori are undoubtedly owing to 3 
Ale 


trefaction, as rotten ' wood, very 
meat, eſpecially veal, ſome ſorts of fiſh 
| kept, as oyſters, lobſters; flounders, 
whitings, Sc. which putrefaction is the 
effect of a flow and gentle fermentation, 
or inteſtine motion of the parts. 2. 
Moſt phoſphori have their light ſo weak 
Ride only in the dark, which ſeems 
to argue a leſſer degree of velocity in 
the parts, than what is neceſſary to pro- 
duce heat; becauſe this laſt degree of 


velocity will cauſe bodies to ſhine in 


open day- light. 3. Some phoſphori are 
the parts of animated bodies, as the ci- 
cindela or glow- worm; but all the parts 


of an animal are undoubtedly in motion. 


4. Other phoſphori put on the appear- 
ance of flame, as the ignis fatuus, the 
writing of common phoſphorus made 
from urine, flaſhes of lightening, Cc. 


but all flame is nothing but a kindled 


vapour, whoſe parts are all in motion, 
Which may be too weak to cauſe burn- 
ing, or even a ſenſible degree of heat. 


S. Several of thoſe innocent lambent 
flames may have their matter ſo agitated, 


or the velocity of their motion ſo in- 
creaſed, as actually to produce heat, and 


burg: thus, the wi f phoſphorus 
on blue paper, ſufficier udbed, will 
2 an ar flame, and burn 


the paper. 6. Phoſphori ſeem to have 
the eſſential nature of fire, becauſe they 


are ſo eaſily ſuſceptible of a burning qua- 


lit; from fire: thus, common phoſpho- 


rus is immediately kindled into a moſt 


ardent and inextinguiſhable flame, by 
common fire. 7. By ftroking the ba 


of a black horſe, or cat, in the dark, we 


produce innumerable ſeintillæ, or lucid 
ſparks ; in the ſame manner, the rubbing 


a piece of black cloth, which has. hang 
70 the Bur, will cauſe it to throw 


out the” particles ef light which it had 
imbibed from the ſun; whereas, a white 


piece öf clöth, which reflects molt of the 


| lucid flames. 


1 » 

ſun's rays, emits no ſuch lucid ſparks in 
the dark. 8 | | 
Many other reaſons might be urged to 


ſhew, that light of every kind is owing 


to one and the ſame cauſe in a greater or 

leſſer degree, vi. the velocity ef the 
parte of the lucid body,  . 
hoſphori in general, ſays Lemeri, may 


be conſidered as ſo many ſpunges full of - 


the matter of light, which is ſo ſlightly 
retained therein, that a ſmall external 


force is ſufficient to put it in motion, and 


cauſe it to exhale in a lucid form : thus 
the phoſphori made of human urine, and 
other chemical preparations, receive ſo 


large a proportion of fire in their pre- 


paration, and retain it ſo well in their 
unctuous ſubſtance, that it may be kept 
there, in water, for twenty years; ſo as 
upon the firſt laying them open to the 
air, they ſhall take fire, and exhale in 

Not that the fire is ſup- 
poſed to be fixed and quieſcent all the 


While in the body of the phoſphorus ; 
for that it has a real motion all the time 


is evident hence, that it is ſeen in any 


dark place, in the ſummer-ſeaſon,- ful - 


minating and emitting flaſhes (though, 
with all this, it ſcarce loſes any thing of 
the 'fire) ſo that the fire is not "At in 
the phoſphorus, but in a continual un- 
dulatory motion, oy ' 

Chemiſtry, ſays Dr. Shaw, hath ſcarce 
afforded any thing more ſurpriſing than 
the common phoſphorus. To ſee letters 
traced with this matter. become luminous 
in the dark, images and the bodies of 
men to blaze with light, and abundance 
of the like CAPRI ee, by 


means of phoſphorus, muſt awaken the 


curioſity of thoſe who have ſeen theſe ex- 


periments, and render them defirous of 


being acquainted with the method of 
preparing it. The preparation, even to 


this day, is kept as a ſecret in fe hands, 
and the matter ſold at a very great᷑ price. 


Whenee we apprehend it would be no 


unacceptable preſent to the world, to 
render this commodity cheaper, and diſ- 
cover its farther uſes. 


The ſucceſsful method of preparing the 


| phoſphorus of urine is this : evaporate 


any quantity of freſh. urine over a gentle 
fire, to a black and almoſt dry ſubſtance z 
then, with two pounds thereof, tho- 
roughly mix twice its weight of fine ſand; 


i pas this mixture into a ſtrong-coated ſtone 
ong- neck; and having poured a quart or 


two of clear water into à large receiver, 
join it to the long: neck, and work it in a 
oi naked 
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bottom. 


firſt, that the long neck may be pre- 
ſerved, and the black matter gradually 


PHO. 


"” firſt two hours; then increaſe it gradually 
to the utmoſt violence; and continue this 
for three or four hours ſucceſſively : at 


the expiration of which time, there will 
aſs into the receiver a little phlegm and 


volatile ſalt, ' much black and fœtid oil, 
and, laſtly, the matter of phoſphorus, in 


form of white clouds, which either ſtick 
to the fides of the receiver, like a fine 
yellow ſkin, or fall to the bottom in form 
of (mall fand. ' Now let the fire go out, 
but let the receiver continue till all be 
cold, left the phoſphorus take fire on the 
admiſhon of the air. To reduce theſe 
ſmall grains into one piece, put them in- 
to a little tin ingot-mould, with water; 
heat the ingot to make the grains melt 
together ; then add cold water, till the 


matter is congealed into one ſolid ſtick, 


like bees-wax; which being cut into 
ſmall pieces, fit to enter the mouth of a 


vial, may be preſerved by water, and 


keeping the glaſs cloſe ſtopped. If the 
glaſs were not to be ſtopped, the phoſ- 
phorus would turn black on its ſurface 
and at length be ſpoiled. | 


The cautions required to make this pro- 


ceſs ſucceed, are, 1. To evaporate the 
urine, while it 1s recent. 


the moſt unctuous part. | 
matter afterwards terment in the cold. 


4. To mix the black matter with the 


ſand, to prevent its melting and running 
over. 5. To uſe a ſtone long neck, 
thoſe of earth being too porous, and ſuf- 


: fering the pho'phorus to tranſude ſooner, 


6. To have 
the receiver very large, and with a very 


than paſs into the receiver. 


long neck, to prevent its breaking and 
over-heating, which would either eva- 
porate the white vapour wherein the 
phoſphorus contiſts, or elſe prevent its 
coagulating. 7. To put water into the 
receiver, for keeping it cool, and quench- 
ing the phoſphorus, as it falls to the 
8. To make the fire ſmall at 


dried ; which would otherwiſe twell, and 
run over in a black froth. . 9. Laſtly, it 
is found neceſſary, that the urine for the 
operation be of ſuch as drink malt- 
Jiquors, rather than wine. All theſe 
circumſtances being required for obtain- 


ing the phoſphorus to advantage, it is no 


wonder that ſo many of thoſe who at- 

tempted it, mitcarried, on, 

his operation may be greatly ſhorten- 
1 


2. To prevent 
its boiling over, and by that means lofing 


3. To let he 
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naked fire : let the heat be ſmall for the 
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ed, by freezing and concentrating freſh 
urine; afterwards evaporating it with 


Re 


_ above-mentioned. 
' geſted, commit the matter, in a large 
quantity, to an iron- pot, with an earthen 


care; then 1 it in the manner 
hen thoroughly di- 


head, as the chemiſts uſually do for max - 


ing ſpirit of hartſnorn, or the ſpirit and 


ſalt of urine: and when, by this method, 
all the ſalt and oil are obtained, let the 
caput mortuum be taken out, and mixed 
with twice its own weight of alum. 
The matter may now be put into well- 
coated long- a” pon? worked with care 
in a reverberatory furnace, into very large 
receivers filled with water, and connected 
to the long-necks by adopters, the lower 
ends whereof may enter the water, as in 
diſtilling of quickſilver; the operation 
being continued eight or ten hours. And 
this 1s apprehended to be the beſt way, 
hitherto known, of procuring phoſpho- 
rus to advantage. 8 
This phoſphorus has been ſeveral ways 
diſguiſed, ſo as to make it appear under va- 
rious forms; ſometimes as a ſolid, ſome- 
times as a liquid, ſometimesas an ointment, 
and ſometimes as a running mercury. 
Dr. Wall informs us, that Mr. * 
a 


being concerned to find how ſmal 


1 of phoſphorus was afforded 
y urine, deſired him to look out for 
another ſubje& that might afford it in 
greater plenty. The doctor afterwards 
cauſing a piece of dry matter to be dug 
up in the fields where night - men emptied 
their carts, he obſerved a great number 
of imall particles-of phoſphorus therein., 
This matter the doctor immediately car- 
ried to Mr. Boyle, who ſet Bilgar, the 
chemiſt, to work upon it ; but he could 
obtain very little phoſphorus from it, till 
another material was added to it in di- 
ſtillation; and then he procured phoſ- 
phorus in ſuch plenty, that, ſelling large 
quantities at fix guineas the ounce, be 
ſoon became rich, and left England. 

The matter which thus fixes and in- 


| creaſes the phoſphorus is apprehended to 


be alum, which is itſelf not only in ſome 
mea'ure prepared from urine, but appears 
to afford the ſame kind of acid that 
phoſphorus yields by burning ; for, up- 
on its analyſis, photphorus appears to be 
a compoſition of a ftrong acid and in- 
flammable matter, exactly in the manner 
of common brimſtone, whence it may 
not improperly be called an animal ſul- 
phur : and accordingly, like common 


brimſtone, it will burn under a glaſs- 


dell, 


may 
| ful- 
nmon 


olaſs- 


bell, 


* 
* 


R 
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bell, and afford flowers that become an 


acid liquor, like oleum ſulphuris per 
chmpänam, by attracting the moiſture 
of the air. . | 


This r has been employed for 


maki 5 curious experiments, a 4 
Whereof we ſhall here 47 75 from Dr. 
Shaw: t. The light of this phoſphorus 
appears greater in vacuo than in 2 
open air. 2. In hot weather it is ob- 
ſerved to dart flaſhes of light through 
the water wherein it is contained, ſo as 


exaRly* to reſeinble lightning; which 


thus därts untktinguiſhed through watery 
cl6vds and yapburs, 


burs. 3. Theſe flaſhes 
of "light are not apt to kindle 5/8 burn 
any combũſtible matter, in which they 


reſembie the harmleſs kind of lighten- 


ing ; but in a condenled ſtate this phoſ- 
orus burns very furiouſly, and with a 
miſt penetrating fire, ſo as to melt and 
diſſolve metals: in which reſpe& it again 
reſembles tlie more deſtructive kinds of 
lightning, which are found to have the 
ſame effécts. 4. If a little piece of this 
phoſphorus be viewed through a micro- 
Loßl, the internal parts appear in a con- 
ſtant ebullition. 5. Though this phoſ- 
phorus appears to be a kind of ſulphur, 
yet it does not diſſolve in highly recti - 
fied” ſpirit of wine, but communicates 
ſome ſulphureous parts thereto ; for, if 
this ſpirit be poured into water in the 
dark, it yields a faint, degree of light. 
6: This phoſphorus, being mixed with 
a large quantity of pomatum, makes a 
ſhining" unguent, which may be rubbed 
on the hands and face, without danger of 
burning, ſo as to render them luminous 
in the dark. 3 
Many other ſurpriſing experiments may 
be made with this phoſphorus, which is 
a ſubſtance that ſeems in chemiſtry to be 
much ſuch a thing as the loadfiouts in; 
natural philoſophy ; and its effects al- 
moſt as odd and difficult to explain , for 
want of knowing the latent properties 
of bodies.. | 330 
There are other different kinds of arti- 
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he firſt is that uſually called the black 
Aophoris: now commonly. prepared 
with alum and wheat-flour (five parts 
of the former to one of the latter) cal - 
cined together to a browniſh or blackiſh 
miſs; which being powdered and ſet in 


1 


Aa plitalJoofely ſtopped, in a ſand-beat, 


{© as to continue glowing for ſome tive ; 
then removing the whole from the fire, 


PHO f %% „ FHR 
of this powder being;expaled to the open 
Wheat: flour; but that no ſalt can be ſub- 


of one mu of {al ammoniac, and two 


theſe well together, and fill a {mall ern. 


PHOTINIANS, a ſe& of chriſtians in the 
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nd ſuffering, it to cool gradually, and 
AR Arn ths ben 


be kept in a dark and dry: place., A.litle 


air, immediately takes fire, and appears 
like a glowing coal: and it is remark- 
able, that, it may be made of any 
mal or vegetable ſubſtance, inſtead of 
1 fead of lu, 7 i it 
Mr. Homberg's other phoſphorus i. made 
parts of lime, ſlaked in the air; mix 
cible with them; ſet this in à ſmall 
fire of fuſion, and as ſqon as the, c| 
cible is red hot, the mixture wil 
and ſhould be ſtirred with an- iron: ro 
prevent its running over. " When the, 
matter is entirely tuled, pour it into a 
braſs-mortar, and when cold it will ap- 

ar of a grey colour, and as if vitrified 3 
if now it be ſtruck upon with any hard 
body, it appears as on fire in the Whole 
extent of the ſtroke ; but the matter be- 
ing brittle, it is proper for the experi- 
ment's ſake, to dip little bars of iron or 
copper into the melted matter in the.cru- 
cible; for thus they will be .enamellgd 
as it were with the matter, and theſe 
bars being ſtruck upon will give the ſame 
fire, and the experiment may be ſeveral 
times repeated before all the matter falls 
off. Theſe bars muſt be kept in a dry 
place, to, prevent the phoſphorus, upon 
them from running, by the moiſture of 
„ noe ie 1 
Both theſe phoſphori were diſcovered by 
accident; the firſt, in ſearching for a 
limpid oil. from the common. ſtexcora- 
cious matter that ſhould fix quickſilver; 
and the ſecond, by endeavouring to cal- 
cine ſal ammoniac with lime, ſo as to 
render it fuſible like wax; which end 
was obtained, but not the other. 


fourth century, ſo called from Photinus, 
their chief, who was biſhop of Sirmich, 
and maintained that Jeſus Chriſt was true 
man, but not true God, nor born before 
all ages; and that he only began to be 
Chriſt when the Holy Spirit deſcended 


upon him in the river Jordan. Theſe 


doctrines were condemned in ſeveral aſ- 
ſemblies, and particularly by the Arians, 
in a ſynod held at Sirmich in the year 


vw «- & 


* 


occaſions, arts, languages, Ec. 
14 C Sometimes 


of ſpeech. peculiarly adapted. to certain 


any. ani. 


* 


— 


fror a ſhort ſentence. 
- PHRASEOLOGY, in matters of litera- 


* 


; PHR 
Sometimes the term phraſe is uſed 
See SENTENCE, 


ture, a collection of the phraſes, and ele- 


" gant expreſſions, in any language. - 


' PHRENES, pee, in anatomy, the name 


by which Hippocrates, and the antient 


hyſicians, called the diaphragm, as ſup- 
poling it to be the ſeat of the rational 
foul. See the article DIAPHRAcCM, | 


PHRENETIC vEssELSs, in anatomy, the 


' ſpread over the diaphragm. The phre- 


nerves, arteries, and veins which are 


netic nerves ariſe from the cervical ones ; 


the phrenetic arteries ariſe out of the de- 


ſcending aorta, and are diſtributed thro" 
the diaphragm and pericardium ; and the 
two phrenetic veins diſcharge their con- 
tents into the vena cava. | 


PHRENSY, qpr:71c, in medicine, an in- 


« 


flammation of the membranes of the 
brain, attended with an acute fever and 
delirium. _ 

A primary phrenſy is preceded by heat, 


and a violent inflammatory pain within 


the head, a redneſs of the eyes and face, 


unquiet and troubled ſleep, a flight de- 
e of folly, watching, ſadneſs, fierce- 
nels, ſudden forgetfulneſs, and a gather- 


ing of threads from the bed-cloaths : 


whereas a ſymptomatic phrenſy tucceeds 
any acute diſeaſe, but is worſt when pre- 
ceded by an inflammation of the pleura, 


remedy. 


_ © Jungs, or diaphragm. 


A black tongue, an obſtinate coſtiveneſs, 


white feces (which is always a fatal ſign) 
'a wildneſs in the looks and actions, &c. 


are ſigns of an approaching phrenſy; 
which is generally fatal on the third, 


fourth, or ſeventh day, which laſt it ſel- 


dom exceeds : when it does, and is vio- 


Pet, the patient becomes raving mad; 
and it often terminates in a lethargy, 


coma, or catoche. ö 

This diſeaſe, ſays Arbuthnot, requires 
the ſpeedieſt applications of all others; 
profuſe hamorrhages of the noſe often 
reſolve it; and copious bleeding in the 
temporal arteries, is the moſt efficacious 
The diet ſhould be water- 


gruel, acidulated ; and the drink barley- 


water, ſmall-beer, or the decoction of 


tamarinds. 


According to Boerhaave, varices of the 


veins, or the bleeding piles, are benefi- 
cial: a looſeneſs is likewiſe qr z-and 
a violent cough, or hæmorrhage, often 
put an end to the diſeaſe. He therefore 
adviſes plentiful bleeding, through a ge 

c 


. * orifice, or to open ſeveral veins at 


* 
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Cleanneſs 


to children. 


© TT 
ſame time, as the jugular, frontal, and a 


vein in the foot. 7 


Hoffman, from experience, prefers bleed- 


| ing at the noſe, procured by thruſting up 
a 


raw, a pen, or a ſkewer. But if this 
diſeaſe proceeds from a ſuppreſſion of the 


lochia or menſes, ſpeedy and copious 
bleeding in the foot is neceſſary : and if 


from a ſtoppage of. the bleeding piles, 
leeches muſt be applied to the hæmor- 
rhoidal veins. Aﬀer bleeding, cathar- 
tics are proper; among whe. the fol- 
lowing is preferable to all others: take 
of manna, four ounces; of cream of tar - 
tar, two drams; of nitre, half a dram; 
of oil of ſweet almonds, an ounce: all 
which are to be taken in a pound of 
whey. The drink alſo ſhould be freſh 
whey. Emulſions of the four cold ſeeds 
with barley-water, adding to every quart 


two ſcruples of nitre, are alſo con- 
venient, 


Externally, warm baths are proper for 


the feet ; or linnen-cloths may be dipped 
in hot-water, and applied to the feet. 
But eſpecially let the head be ſhayed all 
over, and embrocated with a mixture of 
the beſt vinegar, two ounces ; campho- 
rated ſpirit of wine, two drams ; puri- 
fied nitre, two ſcruples ; and oil Pa rho- 
dium-wood, twenty drops. Antiphlo- 
giſtic clyſters are alſo proper. | 

But if all theſe means fail, recourſe muſt 
be had to cupping in the lower parts, 
to opiates and mild bliſters : though 
Hoffman thinks the two latter bunk ; 
and Boerhaave adviſes the phyſician to 
conſider well, if the caſe be ſymptoma- 
tical, how far the foregoing method, or 


any part of it, is conſiſtent with the pri- 


mary diſeaſe. 


PHRYGIA, the Greater and Leſſer, two 


provinces antiently of Aſia Minor; hav- 
ing the Helleſpont on the north. 


PHTHIRIASIS, $8zpuaig, in medicine, 


the pedicularis morbus, or louſy diſeaſe, 


is moſt incident to children, though 


adults are not wholly exempt from it. 

and wholeſome food are 
beſt for preventing this diſorder, which 
may be cured by waſhing the body with 


a lixivium of wormwood, ſtaves-acre, leſ- 


ſer centaury, and oak-aſhes; adding 
ſome common ſalt. All the bitters, ſour 
and ſalt things, are here recommended; 
as is alſo mercury, which infallibly de- 

ſtroys theſe vermin; but it ought to be 


uſed with great caution, even by adults, 


ang ſhould never be uſed in applications 


Etmuller 
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Etmuller adviſes the head to be waſhed ' 


 withalixivium, in which has been boiled 
the ſeeds of ſtaves-acre, and afterwards 


drams of oil of ſpike, half an ounce of 
the oil of bitter-almonds, and fix drams 
of the oil of tobacco, which will deſtroy 
thoſe animals in one night's time. The 

owder of indian-berries, ſprinkled on 
the head, alſo effectually deſtroys them. 
Black ſoap is an infallible remedy for de- 
hn crab-lice lodged in the groins of 
adults. | 


PHTHISIS, $0015, a ſpecies of conſump- | 


tion, ariſing from an ulcer of the lungs. 

See the article CONSUMPTION, 

The ſigns of an approaching phthiſis, 

according to Morton, is a dry cough, 

which may continue for ſome months; 

whereas a ſimple catarrh is attended with 

ſpitting, and is but of ſhort duration. 

Vomiting, or a diſpoſition to vomit after 
eating, excited by the above- mentioned 
cough, is a moſt certain ſign of a 

phthiſis. 

The effects of an ulcer of the lungs 
already formed, but concealed under the 

name of a vomica, are chiefly theſe; a 

purulent conſumption of the whole lungs, 

or one of its lobes; a continual dry 

cough; the burſting of the vomica; 

the ſometimes ſuffocating diſcharge of 
the pus, or the daily coughing up of mat- 

ter, which ſinks in water, and is thick, 

fœtid, white, red, yellow, livid, or 

ſtreaked ; and which, put into the fire, 

has the ſmell of burnt fleſh. Sometimes 

the vomica breaks into the cavity of the 

thorax, which is what phyſicians call an 

empyema, See EMPYEMA. 

If the purulent matter is allowed to 
enter the blood, the reſpiration becomes 

exceeding bad; the chyle, and the whole 
maſs of blood, are converted into pus; 

the uſual method of nouriſhment is de- 

ſtroyed; the ſolids continually waſte 

away; a hectic fever appears, with noc- 

turnal ſweats, ſwelling of the feet and 

hands, and a diarrhoea of purulent ca- 


caverous ſtools, which generally end in 


death. 
As to the cure, Boerhaave's method is 
this: when a vomica is known to be 


formed in the lungs, the phyſician muſt | 
endeayour to ripen it, which is done by _ 


a milk diet, riding on horſe-back, warm 
vapours, and expectorant medicines, 


The blood muſt be defended againſt the 


purylent infection, by moderately acid 
and faltiſh remedies, vulnerary herbs, 
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time. The ulcer muſt be cleanſed an 
anointed with a liniment 'made of two 


| lent; as are alſo aſſes-milk, ptiſans, 


freſh- butter in water-gruel, - ſweet- oil, 


and balſamics, given in various forms, 
in great plenty, and continued ale 


healed by liquid medicines, and fuch 

things as promote coughing, by motion, 
riding, and good air. The cleanſers 
are detergent balſamics, uſed inwardly 
and outwardly ; and the conſolidaters 
are paregorics. The aliment ſhould be 
eaſy of digeſtion : hutter - milk is excel - 


broths and lactieinia. 
Sydenham adviſes, at firſt, bleeding and 
gentle purging, to diminiſh the defluxion 
on the lungs; then pectorals, and ſuch 
medicines as temperate the hectic fever, 
with emulſions, and aſſes-milk. See the 
article HECTIC. | 
And, laſtly, he dire&s the ulcer to be 
healed with balſamics, as opobalſamum, 
the doſe being twenty drops upon ſugar; 
but this is not to be taken before due 
evacuations have been ft made: but, 
above all, he recommends riding ; which, 
he ſays, as certainly cures a cenſumption, 
as the peruvian bark does intermitting 
fevers. . 

But as conſumptions are ſo common as 
to make above a tenth part of the bills 
of mortality in London, we ſhall give 
Morton's method of treating them. In 
the firſt ſtage, when the patient is afflicted 
with a continual cough, eſpecially in the 
night time, the defluxion upon the lungs 
is to be ſtopped by bleeding, by repeated 
draughts of oxymel of ſquills and oil of 
{weet-almonds, of each an ounce, to be 
taken in large draughts of poſſet-drink ; 
after which an opiate, made- of two 
ounces of the ſimple alexiterial water, 
half an ounce of ſimple cinnamon-wa- 
ter, and fix drams of the ſyrup of pop- 
pies will be proper; or the patient may 
take fix or ten of the ſtorax-pills. It will 
alſo be convenient to carry down the im- 
purities by ſtool, with a gentle cathartic. 
Diaphoretics'likewiſe are not to be neg- 
lected ; nor mult thoſe remedies that 
ſoften, lubricate, thicken, and conco& _ 
the phlegm be omitted ; as ſugar-candy, 
barley-ſugar, old conſerve of roſes, 
liquorice- juice, the white and black 
troches of the London - diſpenſatory, 


oil of ſweet- almonds, and eſpecially lin- 
ſeed- oil cold drawn, of which the patient 
may take a ſpoonful every hour, unleſs 
there is a diarrhœa, or other ſymptom 
that forbids it. He may allo eat raiſins 
and figs, and uſe the other medicines 
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mould continue the uſe of the pectoral 


pills, milk-diet, and the chalybeate- 
waters ; of Which he ſhould drink only 


a little at a time: and this courſe ſhould 
be continued for ſeveral years. 


But whether a milk-diet be uſed alone, 


or mixed with mineral waters, Hoffman 
thinks it highly neceſſary to attend to the 
following particulars : 
diligently to enquire whether the ſtrength 
of the ſtomach is ſufficient to digeſt and 
again expel this ſpecies of medicine. 2. 


It is expedient that, before the uſe of the 


milk, the prime viz ſhould be well 


which intention is moſt effectually an- 
ſwered by a Taxative infuſion of manna, 


_ whoſe: virtue is augmented by adding a 


ſufficient quantity of tartar. 3. On the 
firſt days, it is expedient every morning 
about ſix or ſeven, and every afternoon, 
about five o clock, to drink fix or eight 


afterwards gradually to | increaſe the 


| _ 4. After the patient has for 


or eight days drank the milk in this 


manner, a gentle laxative medicine, and 


fach as has a tendency to evacuate the 
ſordes, is to be interpoſed and repeated 
every ſixth day. 5. He ought never to 
uſe wine or malt-liquors for drink, but 


rather ptiſans of barley, hartſhorn, and 


citron · peel. He muſt alſo carefully ab- 
ſtain from aliments of hard digeſtion, 
and ſuch as generate had juices. On the 
derung broth prepared of tortoiſes, 
cray-fiſh, veal, fowls, lettuce, and gar- 
den ſuccory, are of ſingular ſervice. 6. 
In order to augment the concoctive force 
of the ſtomach, which in a phthiſis is 
very languid, it is expedient between 
meals to exhibit ſome balſamic pec- 


that made of the beſt myrrh, ſaffron 
nutmegs, orange- peel, marſh-trefoil, and 


Iiquorice root. 
As to the pectoral and vulnerary balſams, 


the forms recommended by the moſt ce- 


lebrated phyſicians are, according to the 
ſame author, the following ones. 


Take of the oil of St. John's wort, 


wo ounces; of iperma· ceti, ſix drachms z 
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commonly preſcribed for coughs. See 

the article REES 1-445 

' + Yn'thefccond ſtage, when the vomica is 
Formed, but not ſuppurated, evacuations | 

of all kinds are pernicious. The patient 


of the þeſt dee, thres 
drachins; of dragon's blood, one drachmz 


medicines, and "eſpecially the balfamic ' 


four; or at moſt ſix pits in a day, and 
1. We ought 


cleanſed from viſcid and acid humours; 


ounces of women's or affes-milk, and 


toral, and ſtomachie elixir,” ſuch as 


PHY 


; 


and of laudanum-opiatum, fix grains: 
mix all together, and let the —— — 
one to two dra chm. 
Nor, ſays he, have I found the following 


balſam leſs efficacious 1 take of the oil of 
ſweet-almonds, two ounces; anc of the 
flowers of ſulphur, ſublimed by quick- 


lime, two drachms; boil over a gentle 
fire; then add, of the balſam-capivi, 
one drachm ; of ſperma-ceti and bees- 
wax, each half an ounce ; of the extract 
of taffron, half a drachm ; and of the 
oils of aniſe, fennel, and mace, each 


ten drops. 


Another balſam for anſwering the ſame 
end may be prepared thus: take, of the 


beſt pruſſian honey and mauntain-diaco-, 


dium, each one ounce ; of the aqueous 
eſſence of myrrh inſpiſſated, balk an 
ounce ; of the flowers of ſulphur, and 
the extract of the tops of yarrow, each 
two drachms ; of the extract of ſaffron 
half a drachm; and, of the oils” of 
mace. and fafſafras-wood, each eight 
drops. „ 
Theſe noble and efficacious balſams, 
when their uſe is indicated, cannot be 
exhibited in a better or more proper vehĩ- 
cle, than a ſufficient quantity of the 
milk of aſſes, goats, or cows. 
In colliquative ſweats, Morton 'recom- 
mends the free uſe of pearl-julep; to 
which may be added chalk, coral, dra- 
gon's blood, or other abſorbents : the 
atient ſhould not be allowed to ſleep too 
lou. and the bed-cloths ſhould be 
lighter. | 
As for ſymptomatic conſumptions, ariſing 
from a gonorrhcea, the fluor-albus, a 
diarrhoea, &c. the method of cure will be 
found under the articles GoNORRHOEA, 
FLUOR-ALBUS, &c. | 


PHYGETHLON, in ſurgery, a broad, 


but not much elevated tumour, of the 


ſame nature with the bubo. See the ar- 
ticle BuBo, 


| PHYLACTERY, in antiquity, a charm, 


or amulet, which being worn, was ſup- 
poſed to preſerve people from certain 
evils, diſeaſes, and dangers.” See the ar- 
ticle AMULET. 2 | 

The Jews were remarkable for wearing 
Phylacteries of parchment, in the form 
of lips or rolls, wherein were written 


certain paſſages of the law: theſe they 


wore upon their foreheads, and upon the 
wriſts of their left arms. The modern 
188 8 a 
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ſiews think themſelves under no obliga- 
tion to this practice, which they obſerve 


only at morning prayers. 


PHYLLANTHUS, in botany, a gens 


of the monoecia-triandria claſs of plants, 
without any flower petals : the calyx is 
- *,monaphyllous, campanulated, and di- 
vided into fix parts: the fruit is a roundiſh 
capſule, with three cells, in each of which 
is a ſingle ſeed. I | 
PHYLLEREA, or PHILLYREA, in bo- 
tany. -See/PHILLYREA. 


PHYLLIS, in botany, a genus of the 
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which treats of the · various phænomena 
of nature in a ſcientifical and ſpeculative 


pentandria digynia claſs of plants, the 


Corolla of which conſiſts of five lanceo- 


lated and obtuſe petals, juſt cohering at 


their baſes: the fruit is of a turbinato- 
oblong, obtuſe, and angular figure, com- 
yams of two parallel ſeeds. 
PHYLLONA, in botany, a genus of 
moſſes, conſiſting only of a thin mem- 
branaceous matter, reſembling in ſome 
degree a leaf; whence the name. See 
the article Moss. | | 


PHY MA, in ſurgery, any kind of tumour. 


See the article TUMOUR. 
PHYSALIS, or ALKEKENG1, in botany. 
See the article ALKEKENGI. 
PHYSETER, in ichthyology, a ſpecies 
of balzna, or whale, with the fiſtula in 
the middle of the head, and a pinniform 
tuberoſity on the back: it is equal in 


the riſing of the ſea towards the moon, 


length to the greenland-whale, but not 


a third of its thickneſs. 


See the article MEDICINE. 
-PHYSICAL, ſomething relating to nature. 
See the articles NATURE and NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 
.PHYSICIAN, a perſon who profeſſes 
medicine, or the art of healing diſeaſes. 
See MB DICIXE and DISEASE. 
For an account of the college of phyſici- 
ans in London, fee the article COLLEGE. 


PHVSIC, $vo:xn, the ſame with medicine. 


-PHYSICS, a denomination ſometimes + 


given to natural philoſophy. See the ar- 
ticle NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


PHYSIOGNOMONICS, among phyfici- 


ans, denote ſuch ſigns as being taken 
from the countenance, ſerve to indicate 
the ſtate, diſpoſition, &c. both of the 


body and mind: and hence the art of re- 


ducing theſe ſigns to practice is termed 

phyſiognomy, than which nothing can 

be more precarious, in ſo far as it re- 

ſpects the characters of people, accuſtomed 

y education and practice to diſſemble 
their ſentiments. 

PHYSIOLOGY, properly denotes a diſ- 

courſe of nature, and natural bodies; 

1 


comprehenſion; whereby analogies, har- 


to general rules, which rules, grounded 


pared the effects of nature: for that only 


1 
or, it is that part of natural philoſophy 


way; in which ſenſe, neither chemiſtry 
nor experimental philoſophy are included 
under it. However, as experiments 
ought always to precede any reaſonings 
concerning the natures and properties of 
natural bodies, we have given the rules 
to be obſerved in drawing concluſions from 
them under the article EXPERIMENTAL 
PHILOSOPHY. BANE: 

If we take a view of the ſeveral phæno- 
mena, and compare them together, we 
may obſerve ſome likeneſs and confor- 
mity between 'them. For 'example, in 
the falling of a ſtone to the graund, in 


in coheſion and cryſtallization, there is 
ſomething alike ; namely, an union or 
mutual approach of bodies: ſo that any 
one of theſe, or the like phænomena, 
may not ſeem ſtrange dr ſurpriſing to a 
man who has nicely obſerved and com- 


is thought ſo which is uncommon, or a 
thing by itſelf, and out of the ordinary 
courſe of our obſervation. That bodies 
ſhould tend towards the center of the 
earth is not thought ſtrange, becauſe it is 
what we perceive every moment of our 
lives; but that they ſhould have a like 
gravitation towards the center of the 
mœon, may ſeem odd and unaccauntable 
| to moſt men, becauſe it is diſcerned only 
in the tides; but a philoſopher, whoſe 
thoughts take in a larger compaſs of na- 
ture, having obſerved a certain ſimilitude 
of appearances, as well in the heavens 
as the earth, that argue innumerable 
bodies to have a mutual tendency towards 
each other, which he denotes by the ge- 
neral name attraction, whatever can be 
reduced to that he thinks juſtly accounted 
for; and thus he explains the tides by 
attraction. See ATTRACTION and 
T1DE. ; 
If therefore we conſider the difference 
there is betwixt natural philoſophers and 
other men, with regard to their know- nal 
ledge of the phenomena, we ſhall find 4 
it conſiſts only in a greater largeneſs of | 


monies, and agreements are diſcovered 
in the works of nature, and the particu- 
lar effects explained; that is, reduced 


on the analogy and uniformnels obſerved 
in the production of natural effects, are 
moſt agreeable and fought after by the 
| 8 mind; 


* 


— 


A 
My mind; for that, they extend our pro- 
| _ - ſpect 2 what is preſent and near to 
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1 us, and enable us to make very probable 
— 1 conjectures touching things that ma 
| 1 have happened at very great diſtances of 
"499 


i | 1 - things to come ; which ſort of endeavour 
wo towards omniſcience, is much affected 
by the mind. | 

Among phyſicians, the term phyſiology 
denotes the hiſtory of the human body 


their relations and functions. 

PHYTEUMA, CRET1C RamPioNs, in 
botany, a genus of the pentandria- mo- 
mogin:a clals of plants, the flower of 
which is compoſed of a ſingle ſtellated 
petal: the fruit is a roundiſh capſule, and 
contains three cells, with numerous ſeeds. 

PHYTOLACCA, in botany, a genus of 
the decandria-decagynia claſs ot plants, 
the corolla whereot conſiſts of five round- 
iſh, hollow, patent petals : the fruit is an 
orbiculated depreſſed berry, with ten 
longitudinal furrows, and as many cells, 
in each of which is a fivgle kidney- 
ſhaped ſeed. 

PHY TOLACCZ SPECIES, a plantcalled 
by Linnzus rivinia. See. RIVINIA. 
 PHYTOLOGY,. a diſcourſe concerning 

the kinds and virtues of plants. 
PIA'MATER, in anatomy, the third tunic 

or membrane of the brain, placed im- 

mediately under the tunica arachnoides, 
and cloſely and firmly connected to the 
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a whole ſurface of the brain, but inſinu- 
ates itſelf into all its cavities, and is 


furrows. 
row, and all the nerves, and adheres al- 
ſo to the tunica arachnoides very cloſely 
and firmly, in the upper part of the 
head; but much leſs ſo below, with the 
dura mater. | Loo 
Its blood veſſels are common to the reſt 
of the brain, and are very numerous; 
ſo that it ſeems in a manner wholly com- 
poſed of them. The arteries are from 
the internal carotids and vertebrals : ſome 
of the veins diſcharge themſelves into 
the ſinuſes of the dura mater, and others 
immediately into the jugular and verte- 
bral veins. The uſe of the pia mater 
is to ſupport the bloed veſſels of the 
brain, which it alſo ſerves as a co- 
vering to, that they may be the more 
conveniently diſtributed thro? all its fur- 
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time and place, as well as to predict 


and its ſeveral conſtituent parts, with 


brain: it not only extends over the 


carried down to the bottom of all its 
It covers alſo the ſpinal mar- 


=—_ 
rows and anfraRuoſities ; for: ſecreting 
proper fluids in the brain, and forming 


the animal ſpirits. | 


y PIACENZA, or PLACENTIA, See the 


article PLACENTIA, by | 

PIACHE, or Plazza. See PIAZZA: 

PIANOSA, an iſland of Italy, in the 
Tuſcan ſea, ſituated a little ſouth weſt of 
the iſle of Elba, and ſubject to Tuſcany, 
eaſt lon. 119, north lat. 42% 36, 

PIASTER, a ſpaniſh coin, more ordma- 
rily called a piece of eight. See the ar- 
ticle Spaniſh COINS, | 

PIAVA, a river of Italy, which riſes in 
Tyrol, and falls by two mouths into the 
gulph of Venice. x 

PIAZZA, in building, a portico, or co- 
vered walk, ſupported by arches. See 
the article PoxTIico. 

PICA, in zoology, the largeft animal of 
the mus, or mouſe-kind, being as big 
as a pig of a week old: it is of a 
brown colour ſpotted with grey, and 
with a white belly ; the upper lip is di- 
vided, and a little longer than the under 
one ; the ears are ſhort, and obtuſe; the 

body is thick and fleſhy, and the legs 
ſhort, eſpecially the fore ones. See 
plate CXCI. fig. x. | EY 
It is a native of the Eaft Indies, and 
South America; its yoice is like that of a 
hog, and it ſtrikes with the head in the 
manner of that animal, and raiſes the 
briſtles on the back when angry : hence, 
Ray calls it mus braſilienſis magnus, por- 
celli pilis et voce. | | 

Pic A, in medicine, a depravation of appe- 
tite, which makes the patient long for 
what is unfit for food, or 1 of 
nouriſhiag, as chalk, aſhes, coals, plaſter, 
lime, Sc. See the article MALAC IA. 

PICARDS, a ſect ſo called from their leader, 
one Picard, a Fleming, who, about the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, im- 
proved . the error of the Adamites, 
in reſpect to nakedneſs; and who pre- 
tended that he was ſent into the world, 
as another Adam, to reſtore the law of 
nature, which, he ſaid, conſiſted princi- 
pally of two things, a community of 
women, and a nakedneſs of all the parts 
of the body. 

PICARDY, a province of France, bound- 
ed by the french Netherlands and the 
Streights of Dover, on the north and 
eaſt ; by the iſle of France, on the ſouth ; 
and by Normandy and the Engliſh chan- 

nel, on the weſt, | . 

5 PICIG- 
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CIGHITONE, a town of Italy, in the 
* dutchy of Milan, thirty - five miles ſouth 
eaſt of the city of Milan. ; 
PICK AGE, or PICCAGE, an antient cu- 
ſtom or duty paid at fairs and markets, 
for breaking the ground, and pitching 
up ſtalls or ſtandings. 
PICKEERING, or PI1QUEERING. See 
the article PIQUEERING. k 
PICKERING, a market-town of Yorkſhire 
twenty-two miles north-eaſt of Vork. 
PICKET, PicqueT, or PiqueT, in 
fortification, a painted ſtaff ſhod with 
iron; uſed in marking out the angles 
and principal parts of a fortification, 
when the engineer is tracing out a plan 
upon the ground. | 
'There are alſo larger pickets, or painted 
| ſtakes, which are driven into. the earth to 
hold together faſcines or faggots, in any 
work caſt up in haſte. 

- Pickets are likewiſe the ſtakes driven into 
the ground near the tents of the horſemen 
in à camp, to tie their horſes to; and 

before the tents of the foot, where they 

reſt their muſquets or pikes about them 
in a ring. The ſame name is alſo given 

to the ſtakes with notches towards the 
top, to which are faſtened the cordages of 
tents: thus to plant the picket is to 
encamp. When a horſeman has com- 
mitted any conſiderable offence, he is 
ſometimes ſentenced to ſtand on the pic- 

ket, which is to have one hand and the 
oppoſite foot tied together, and being 
drawn up from the ground by the other 

hand, he is obliged to ſtand with one 
foot on the point of a picket or ſtake, ſo 
that he can neither ſtand nor hang witk- 

out great pain, nor eaſe himielf by 
changing feet. 

PIiCKET-GUARD. See PICQUET-GUARD. 

PICK.LE, a brine or liquor, commonly 
compoſed of ſalt, vinegar, Sc. ſome- 
times with the addition of ſpices, where- 
in meat, fruit, and other things are pre- 

ſerved and ſeaſoned. The ſame name. is 


alſo given to any vegetable production 


prepared in pickle. | 
The methods of pickling the various 
wortz of vegetables, and even thoſe of 
the ſame kind, are very different: we 
ſhall therefore content ourſelves with giv- 
ing one out of the numerous methods of 
pickling walnuts : Take walnuts before 
the ſhell is grown hard, ſcald them, and 
rub off the outer ſkin ; tlikn put them 
into water and ſalt for nine or ten days, 
ſhifting them every other day, and keep- 
ing them cloſe covered from the air; then 


& 
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vinegar; long pepper, black pepper, and 


ginger, of each half an ounce; cloves, 


PICO, one of the azores iſlands, ſituated 


PIQUEERING, PicKkBERING, or Pic- 


PIC "I 


them, and prepare the pickle as fol- 
* : For half an hundred of large 
walnuts, take two quarts of white-wine 


mace, and nutmegs, of each a quarter of 
an ounce : pound the ſpice, and with ita 
ſpoonful of muſtard- ſeed; ſtrew this be- 
tween every layer of walnuts, pour the 
liquor boiling hot upon them, and keep 
them cloſe ſtopped. 

Broom-buds, capers, and olives are pic- 
kled with oil and vinegar. 


Pickles on being imported pay a duty 


34 
of 72, the gallon, and, on expor- 
5 


Y 4.6% 
tation, draw back, d. 
100 


in the atlantic ocean: weſt lon. 20%, 
north lat. 397, ſubje& to Portugal. 


KEROONING, a flying war or ſkirmiſh 
made by ſoldiers detached from two ar- 
mies for pillage, or before a main battle 
begins. he. 
PICQUET, a celebrated game at cards 
played between two perſons, with only 
thirty-two cards ; all the duces, threes, 
fours, fives, and ſixes being ſet aſide. 
In playing at this game twelve cards are 
dealt to each, and the reſt laid on the 
table : when if one of the gameſters find 
he has not a court-card in his hand, he 
is to declare that he has carte blanche, 
and tell how many cards he will lay out, 
and defire the other to diſcard, that he 
may ſhew his game, and ſatisfy his an- 
tagoniſt, that the carte blanche is real; 
for which he reckons ten. And here the 
eldeſt hand may take in three, four or 
five, diſcarding as many of his own for 
them, after which the other may take 
in all the remainder if he pleaſes. Af- 
ter diſcarding, the eldeſt hand examines 
what ſuit he has moſt cards of; and, 
reckoning how many points he has in 
that ſuit, if the other has not ſo many 
in that, or any other ſuit, he reckons 
one for every ten in that ſuit, and he 
who thus reckons molt is ſaid to win the 
point. It is to be obſerved, that in thus 
reckoning the cards, every card goes 
for the number it 'bears ; as a ten for 
ten; only all court- caxds go for 
ten, and the ace for eleyen, and the 
uſual game is one hundred up. The 
point being over, each examines what 
ſequences he has of the ſame ſuit, vis, 
how many tierces, or ſequences of three 


cards; 
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quintes, or ſequences of ſive cards; Sr. 

+ has. Theſe ſeveral ſequences are di - 
ſtinguiſhed in — the cards they 
begin from: thus, ace, king, and queen, 
are ſtiled tierce major; king, queen, and 
knave, tierce to a king; knave, ten, 
and nine, tierce to a knave; and the 


| beſt tierce, quarte, or quinte prevails, 


ſo as to make all the others in that hand 
good, and to deſtroy all thoſe in the 


other hand. In like manner a quarte in 


one hand ſets aſide a tierce in the other. 

The ſequences over, they proceed to ex- 
amine how many aces, kings, queens, 
knaves and tens each holds; reckoning 


for every three of any ſort, three; but 


here too, as in ſequences, he that with 
the ſame number of threes or fours, has 


one that is higher than any the other 
has, makes his on good, and ſets aſide 


all his adverſary's; but four of any ſort, 


which is called a quatorze, becauſe four- 
teen are reckoned for it, always ſet aſide 
tree. 8 
The game in hand being thus reckoned, 
the eldeſt proceeds to play, reckoning 
' one for * card he plays above nine, 
t 


while the other follows him in the ſuit: 


- but unleſs a card be won by one above 


nine, except it be the laſt trick, nothing 
is reckoned for it. The cards being 


played out, he that has moſt tricks 


reckons ten for winning the cards: but 


if they have tricks alike, neither reckons 
-any thing. If one of them wins all the 


tricks, inſtead of ten, which is his right 
for winning the cards, he reckons forty, 


and this is called capot. 


The deal being finiſhed, each perſon ſets | 
up his game: they then proceed to deal 


again as before; cutting afreſh each 
time for the deal; if both parties are 
within' a few points of being up, the 
carte blanche is the firſt that reckons, 
then' the point, then the ſequences, then 
the quatorZes, then the tierces, and then 
thEtenth cards. He that can reckon thirty 
in hand by carte blanche, points, quintes, 
Sc. without playing, before the other has 


reckoned any thing, reckons ninety for 


them, and this is called a repike ; and 


if he reckons above thirty, he reckons ſo 


many above ninety. If he can make up 
thirty, part in hand, and part in Plays 
before the other has told any thing, he 
reckons for them ſixty ; and this is called 
a pique, whence the name of the game. 

tr. deMoivre, in his doctrine of chances, 
has reſolved, among others, the follow- 
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cards; quarts, or ſequences of four cards; 


his hands. Anſwer; 242"to' 91 


b IE 
ing problems: 1. To 8 * 
or 


the probability which the dealer has 
taking one ace or more in thres cards, he 


having none in his hands. He cbnefudes 


from his computation, that it is 29 tb 
28 that the dealer takes one att or more, 
2. To find at picquet the probability 


- which the eldeſt has of taking an ace or 


more in five cards, he having no ace in 

or 5 
to 2, nearly; 3. To find at picquet the 

probability which the eſdeſt has of ta- 
ing both an ace and a king in five cards, 
he having none in his had. Anſwer; 
the odds againſt the eldeſt hand taking an 


ace and a king are 33 f to 3153 of 21 to20 


nearly. 4. To find at piequet the pro- 


bability of having twelve cards dealt to, 


without king; queen, or knave; ' which 


caſe is commonly called cartes blanches. 
| Anſwer; the odds agaitift” chartes blan- 
ches are 323 t0*55$956; or 1791 to“ x 
nearly. 


5. To find how many different 
ſets eſſentially different from one andther, 
one may have at picquet befofe taking 
in. Anſwer ; 28,967278. Thibnüm- 
ber falls ſhort of the ſum of all the di- 
ſin combinations, whereby twelve 
cards may be taken out of 32, - this 
number being 22 6,792, 840; but it 
ought to be conſidered, that in that num - 
ber ſeveral ſets of the ſame import, hut 


differing in ſuit, might be taken, which 
would not introduce an eſſential diffe- 
rence among the ſets. 80 
ICRA, or HIERA PICRA. See HTERA. 
PICTS- wall, in antiquity, a wall begun 


by the emperor Adrian, on the northern 
bounds of England; to prevent the in- 
curſions of the Picts and Scots. It was 


firſt made only of turf, ſtrengthened 
with paliſadoes, till the emperor Severus 


coming in perſon into Britain "built it 
with ſolid tone. This wall, paft of which 


ſtill remains, begun at the entrance of 


Solway-frith in Cumberland, and run- 


ning N. E. extended to the German ocean. 
PICTURE, a piece of painting, or a ſub- 


jet repreſented in colours, on wood, 
canvas, paper, or the like. 35 
Pictures four feet ſquare, or containing 
16 ſuperficial feet, or upward, on bein 
imported pay 31. thoſe of two feet ſquare, 
or four ſuperficial feet, and under 16 feet, 
pay 21. and thoſe under two feet ſquare, 
or four ſuperficial feet, pay 11. . 


* 


PIECE, in commerce, ſignifles ſometimes 


a whole, and ſometimes a part of the 
whole. In the firſt ſenſe, we fay'a piece 
of cloth or velvet, &c. meaning a cer- 
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| tain quantity of yards regulated by cu- the latter has a regular baſe and capital, 

ſtom; being yet intire, and not cut. In which the other wants. See PILASTER. 

q the other ſignification we ſay a piece of This term is alſo uſed for part of the ſo- 

tapeſtry; meaning a diſtinct member lid wall annexed to a door or window, 
' wrought: apart, which, with ſeveral o- comprehending the door-poſt, chambra- 
thers, make one hanging. nle, tableau, leaf, Sc. 

i PIECE, in matters of money, ſignifies ſome- PIENZA, a town of Italy, in the dutchy 
times the ſame thing with ſpecies ; and of Tulcany and territory of Sienna, 
ſometimes by adding the value of the twenty-eight miles ſouth eaſt of Sienna. 

ieces, it is uſed to expreſs ſuch as PIEPOWDER-covrT, or PEDes PUL- 
hve no other particular name. For the VERISATI1, a court held in fairs for do- 
piece of eight or piaſtre, ſee COIN, - ing juſtice to buyers and ſellers, and re- 

PIECE is alſo a kind of money of account, greſſing diſorders there committed. 
or rather a manner of accounting uſed It is ſo called, as being moſt uſually held 
among the negroes on the coaſt of An- in the ſummer, when the ſuitors to the 
gola in Africa. See the article Mox BY. court have duſty feet, Sc. This is a 

PIECE, in heraldry, denotes an ordinary court of record, incident to every fair, 
or charge. Sce the articles ORDINARY and is to be held only during the time 
and CHARGE. jt the fair is kept. Forits juriſdiftion, the 
The honourable pieces of the ſhield are cauſe of action on any contract, Sc. 
the chief, feſs, bend, pale, bar, croſs, muſt ariſe in the ſame fair, or market, 
faltier, chevron, and in general all thoſe Und not before at a former fair, nor after 
which may take up one third'of the field, the fair, and be done, complained of, 

- when alone, and in what manner ſoever heard, and determined, the ſame day. 
it be, Sce ChIEF, FEss, Sc. The ſteward-'is judge, and the trial is 

P1ECES, in the military art, include all ſorts by merchants and traders in the fair, 


8 


of great guns and mortars. Battering 
pieces are the larger fort of guns uſed 


and judgment againſt the defendant ſhall 
be that he be amerced, c. 


at ſieges for making the breaches, fuch PIER, or PEER, in building, denotes a 


are the twenty-four pounder, and cul- 


verine, the one carrying twenty-four, and 


the other an eighteen, pound-ball. Field 
pieces are twelye-pounders, demiculve- 
rines, ſix- pounders, ſakers, minions, 
and three - pounders, which march with 
the army, and encamp always behind the 


ſecond line, but in day of battle are in 
the front. A ſoldier's firelock is likewiſe PIERCED, PeRce,, in heraldry, is when 


called his piece. 


PIED Dx yorT, Sf. JohHN, a town of 


France, in the province of Gaſcony, at 
the foot of the Pyrenees, ſituated ſix- 
teen miles ſouth ot Bayonne. 


PIEDMONT, a principality of Italy, fo 


called from its lying at the foot of the 
Alps. It is bounded by Savoy, from 
which it is ſeparated by the Alps on the 


north, by the dutchies of Milan and Mont- 


ferrat on the eaſt, by the territories of 
Genoa and the county of Nice on the 
ſouth, and by France on the weſt ; being 
about 100 miles long and 70 broad. 


PIEDOUCHE, in architecture, a little ſtand 


or pedeſtal, either oblong or ſquare, en- 
riched with mouldings, ſerving to ſup- 
port a buſt, or other little figure. 


ſquare kind of pillar, part whereof is 
hid within a wall, The only thing 
wherein it differs from a pilaſter is, that 


maſs of ſtone, &c. oppoled by way of 


| fortreſs againſt the force of the ſea, or a 


go river, for the ſecurity of ſhips that 
ie at harbour in any haven. | 

It is alſo uled in architecture for a kind 

of pilaſter, or buttreſs, raiſed for ſup- 

port, ſtrength, and ſometimes for orna- 


ment. 


any ordinary is perforated, or ſtruck 
through, ſhewing, as it were, a hole in 
it, which muſt be expreſſed in blazon, 
as to its ſhape : thus if a croſs have a 
ſquare hole, or perforation in the centre, 


it is blazoned ſquare pierced, which is 


more proper than quarterly-pierced, as 
Leigh expreſſes it. When the hole or 
perforation is round, it muſt be expreſſed 
round-pierced ; if it be in the ſhape of a 
lozenge, it is expreſſed pierced lozenge- 
ways. All piercings muſt be of the co- 
lour of the field, and when ſuch figures 
appear on the centre of a croſs, Sc. of 
another colour, the croſs is not to be 
ſuppoſed pierced, but that the figure on it 
is a charge, and muſt be accordingly 
blazoned. 


PIEDROIT, in architecture a pier or PIERCING, among farriers. To pierce a 


horſe-ſhoe lean, it is to pierce it too near 
the edge of the iron: to pierce it fat, is 
to pierce it farther in. 
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21 
St. PIERRE pz MonwTIER, a town of 


France, in the province of Orleans, and 


territory of Nivernois, ſituated ten miles 
ſouth of Nevers. 8 
PIETANTIA, or PiTTANCE, a portion 
of victuals diſtributed to the members 
of a college, or other community, upon 
ſome great feſtivals. + 


PIETISTS, a religious ſe& ſprung up „ 


mong the proteſtants of Germany, ſeem- 
ing to be a kind of mean between the 
quakers of England, and the quietiſts 
of the Romiſh church. See the article 


OO 5e. | 
They deſpiſe all ſorts of eccleſiaſtical po- 


lity, all ſchool theology, and all ſorms 
and ceremonies, and give themſelves up 
to contemplation and the myſtic theo- 
logy. | 
PIEVE DE CupoRE, or CoNnDORE, a 
ton of Italy, in the territory of Ve- 
nico, capital of the province of Cadorin, 
in eaſt lon: 12 30, north lat. 46, 400. 
PIG, in zoology, the young of the hog 
kind. See the article Hos. 
Guinea- PIC. See GUINEA-FIG. 
Pio of lead, the eighth part of a fother, 


| -amounting to two hundred and fifty 


pounds weight. 
PIGEON, in ornithology. See the ar- 
ticle CoLUunA. | 
PIGEON HOUSE, a houſe erected full of 
holes within tor the keeping, breeding, 
Sc. of pigeons, otherwite called a dove- 
: dt +15) = = 
Any lord of a manor may build a pi- 
geon houſe on his land, but a tenant 
cannot do it without the lord's licence. 
When perſons ſhoot at or kill pigeons 
within a certain diſtance of the -pigeon- 
houſe, they are liable to pay a forfei - 
ture. f $i 


PIGMENTS, pigmenta, preparations uſed + 


by painters, dyers, &c. to impart co- 
lours to bodies, or to imitate particu- 
lar colours. 
When glaſs is ſtained and coloured, as 
in painting on glaſs, or for counterfeit- 
ing gems, or precious ſtones, the pig- 
ment is always of a metalline or mine- 
ral nature. See COLOUR, Sc. 
PIGNEROL, a town of Italy, in the pro- 
vince Piedmont, ſituated on the river 
Chizon, ten miles ſouth-weſt of Turin. 
PIGUS, in ichthyology, a ſpecies of the 
cyprinus. See the article CYPRiNUs. 
This fiſh is of the ſame ſhape and ſize 
with the common carp, and its eyes, 
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fins, and fleſhy palate wholly the ſame. 


5 
From the gills to the tail there runs a 
dotted crooked line. Fon 8 | 
PIGMY; or PYcmy. See PYGMY. - 
PIKE, an offenſive weapon, conſiſting of 
a ſhaft of wood, twelve or fourteen feet 
long, headed with a flat-pointed ſteel, 
called the ſpear. The pike was a long 
time in uſe among the infantry, to ena- 
ble them to ſuſtain the attack of the ca- 
valry, but it is now taken from them, 
and the bayonet, which fixes on at the 
end of the carabine'is ſubſtituted in its 
place. Yet the pike till continues the 
weapon of foot-officers, who fight pike 
in hand, ſalute with the pike, &c..- 
Pik, in ichthyology, the ſame with lu- 
cius. See the article Lucius. | 
PIKE-FISKING. See the article FIsHING. 
PILA, in building, the ſame with pier. 
See the article PIER. SS Lak 
PIL A, among antiquarians,denotes the arms- 
fide of a piece of money, which was proba - 
bly ſo called becauſe it anciently bore the 
impreſſion of a church built on piles. 
PILASTER, in architecture, a ſquare co- 
lumn, ſometimes inſulated, but more 
frequently let within a wall, and only 
ſhewing a fourth or fifth part of its thick-' 
neſs. 1 250 
The pilaſter is different in different or- 
ders; it borrows the name of each, and 
has the ſame proportions, and the ſame 
capitals, members and ornaments with 
the columns themſelves. Pilafters' are 
however uſually made without either 
ſwelling or dimmution, and as broad at 
top as at the bottom; though ſome of the 
modern architects, as M. Manſard, Cc. 
diminiſh them at the top, and even make 
them ſwell in the middle, like columns, 
rticuiarly when placed behind co- 
umns. — | 
Mr. Perrault obſerves, that pilaſters, 
like columns, become of different kinds, 
according to the different manner in 
which they are applied to the wall. Some 
are wholly detach'd, and theſe Vitruvius 
calls paraſtatæ; others have three faces 
clear out of the wall; others two; and 
others only one; theſe Vitruvius calls 
ante. Inſulate pilaſters are but rarely 
found in the antique; for the chief uſe 
the ancients made of them, was to give 
the greater ſtrength to the extremities of 
porticoes. 
There are four things to be principally 
regarded in pilafters, their projecture 
out of the wall; their diminution ; the 
diſpoſition of the entablature, when it 


L N 
happens to be common to them and to a co - burt ſor leſſening of expence, they are uſu- 
lumn, and their flutings and capitals. xz. ally made narrower in flank than in front. 
Then, the projecture ot pilaſters that have PILAW, a port town of Poland, in the 


only one face out of the wall, ought to be 
one eighth of their breadth, or at moſt 
one ſixth; but when they receive impoſts 
againſt their ſides, the projecture may be 
a quarter of their diameter. 2. Pilaſters 
are ſeldom diminiſned when they have 


territory of ducal Pruſſia, ſituated on 
ths Baltic, eaſt lon. 209, north lat. 54, 
45'.-ſubje& to the king of Pruſſia. 


PILCHARD, pilchardss in ichthyology, 


a ſpecies of clupea, with the upper 
jaw bifid, and ſpotted on each ſide with 


only one face out of the wall: indeed black. See the article CLCUuP EEX. 
when they ſtand in the ſame line with PILE, in antiquity, a pyramid built of 
columns, and the-entablature is continu- of wood, on which the bodies of the 
ed over both, without any break, the pila- - deceaſed were laid in order to be burnt. 
ſters are to have the ſame dimenſions PILE, in building, is uled for a lar 
with the columns. 3. Pilaſters are fome- ſtake rammed into the ground in + the 


cauſe pilaſters, tho of equal extent, in ours: but ſome will have it called pile, 
a have only the ſame number of leaves for from the impreſſion of a ſhip built on 
their girt, i. eight. Their uſual dis- piles, ſtruck on this ſide our ancient 
E ſition is to have two in each face in the COINS. F- ee ee ha 
s ower row, one in the middle, and two PILE, in heraldry, an ordinary in form of 
t halves in the angles, in the turns of a wedge, contracting from the chief, and 
which they meet. Add to this, that the terminating in a point towards the bot- 
; rim of the vaſe, or tambour, is not tom of the thield. See pl. CXCVII. fig. 6. 
8 ſtrait, as the lower part is; but a little The pile, like other ordinaries, is-borne 
circular and prominent in the middle. inverted, ingrailed, &c.-and iſſues in- 
? See the article FLUTINGS. _ .. _, differently trom any point of the verge 
8 In pilaſters that ſupport arches, the pro of an eſcutchee n. 
| B according to Palladio, ſhonſd PILEs, in medicine, the ſame with hæmor- 
8 e regulated by the light they are placed rboids. See Hz MoRRBOMDS.. | 4 
4 in; and at the angles by the weight thay PILGRIMAGE, a kind of religious di- 
8 are to ſuſtain: they muſt not be too tall ſcipline, which conſiſts in taking a journey 
wt and ſlender, Jeſt they reſemble. pillars, to ſome holy place, in order to gdore'the 
nor too dwarbſh and groſs, left they relics of . ſome deceaſed; ſaint. Pilgri- 
4 appear like the piers of bridges. In pri- mages began to be made abcut the mide 
8 vate buildings they ought not to be nar- dle ages of the church; but they were 
roy er than one third, nor broader than moiſt in vogue after the end of the-ele- 
4 two thirds of thevacuity, or ivterſpacebe- venth century, when every one was., for 
1 tween pilaſter and pilaſter; but as for thoſe viliting places of devotion, not ex 
8. that ſtand at the corners, they may have. ceptang kings and princes: themſelves; 
a little more latitude allowed them, to and cven hiſhops made noydifficulty- of 
| give the greater ſtrength to the angles. being abſent ſrom their churches. on the 
6 | Palladio, obſerves, that in the theatres and ſame account. The- places moſt visited 
© amphitheatres, and ſuch maſſive works, were. Jeruſalem, Rome, . Compoſeliaz 
it they have been as broad as the half, and Tours 3 but the..greateſt numbers 
p- and ſometimes as the whole vacuity or now reſort. t. Loretto, in order to viſit 


times fluted, tho' the columns that ac- 
company them are not ſo; and on the 
contrary, the columns are ſometimes 
fluted, when the pilaſters that accompa- 
ny them are not. The flutings of pila- 
ſters are always odd in number, except 
in half pilaſters, which meet at inward 


angles, where four flutings are made 


for three, Sc. 4. The proportions of 


the capitals of pilaſters, are the ſame as 
to height with thoſe of columns; but 


they differ in breadth, the leaves of 
pilaſters being much broader; be- 


ivterſpace.,_ He, alſo aſſerts, that their 
true proportion ſhould be an exact ſquare z 


ol a piece of money the pile, and the 


bottom of rivers, cr:in marſhy land, for 
a foundation to build upen. 1 
Pile is alſo uſed among architects for a 

maſs of building. 0g 


PILE, in coinage, denotes a kind of pun- 


cheon, which in the old way of coining 
with the hammer, contained the arms, 
or other figure and inſeription to be 
ſtruck on the coin. See ColxN AB. 

Accordingly we ſtil] call the arms fide 


head, the croſs; becauſe in ancient coin, a 
croſs uſually took the place of the head 


the chamber of the bleſſed. virgin in 
which ſhe was born, and brought up her 
14 H 2 ſon 
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fon Jeſus, till he was twelve years of 
gage. This chamber, it js pretended, 
was carried by angels into Dalmatia, 
about the year 1291, and afterwards in 
the ame manner tranſported to Loretto, 


where a magnificent cathedral] is built 
over it, In this chamber, is the image 
of the' bleſſed Virgin, almoſt covered 
with pearls and diamonds, and round 


the ſtatue is, a kind of rainbow formed 


of precious : ſtones of various colours. 
Five hundred thouſand pilgrims ſome- 
times reſort to thiz houſe in one year, 
in order to pay their devotions before this 


- glorious image. | | 


The mahometans are commanded in the 


Koran, to perform a g to Mec- 


ca ; this is one of the capital points of 
their religion, and therefore a prodi- 


mu cavalcade of pilgrims annually go 


ither, in the company of thoſe who 
are ſent with the grand ſeignor's preſents, 


to the tomb of Mahomet. 
PILL, in xa ta a form of medicine 
e 


reſembling a little ball, to he ſwallowed 
whole, invented in favour of ſuch as can- 
not take bitter and ill-taſted medicinal 
draughts, as alſo to keep in readineſs for 
occaſional uſe without deeayin 


Pills are a form, into which fiene is re- 


duced, beſides cathartics in officinal com- 
ſition. The quantity of thoſe gene- 


rally aſſigned for a doſe, will not admit 


of alteratives, which generally take up 
more room; for the ſorce of a cathartic 
commonly lying in a tma!l compaſs, 
Half a dram, which makes four, five, or 
ſix pills, is generally tufficient for a doſe, 


while a doſe of moſt alteratives would 
amount to fifteen or twenty. But no- 
thin e be made up in this form 


that is ſoluble by the air, as many ſalts 
are, becauſe they will run, and deſtroy 
the form; and for the ſame reaſon, no- 
thing ought to be thus mixed, that will 


ferment; upon which account, all vo- 
latile falts are to be excluded, becauſe 


they would make the pills ſwell to fix 
times the bulk. | 


Some of the moſt uſeful pills of the ſhops, 


are, 1. Aromatic pills, thus made: 


take of ſuccotrine aloes, an ounce and a 


half, of gum guaiacum, an ounce; the 


aromatic ſpecies and balſam of peru, 
of each h 15 an ounce: let the aloes and 
gum guaiacum be powdered ſeparately, 

en mixed with the reſt, and formed in- 
to a mals with the ſyrup of orange-peel. 
2. The more ſimple pills of coloquintida, 
are thus prepared : Take the pith of ce- 


. 
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loquintida, and ſcammony, of each twe 
ounces; of oil of cloves, two drams : 
let the dry ſpecies be reduced to powder 
ſeparately, let the oil be mixed with them, 


and the whole be formed into a maſs with 


ſyrup of buckthorn. 3. Ecphractic, or 
eobſtruent pills are thus prepared: take 
of the aromatic pill, three ounces ; 


- rhubarb, extract of gentian, and ſalt of 
iron, of each one ounce ; of {alt of worm- 


wood, half an ounce : beat them with a 
proper quantity of ſolutive ſyrup of roſes, 


into a mals. 4. Gum-pills, thus pre- 
- pared : take galbanum, opopanax, 
myrrh, ſagapenum, of each an ounce ; 


of aſafoetida, half an ounce: make 
them into a maſs with the ſyrup of ſaf- 


fron. 5. Mercurial pills, prepared 


thus: take of quick- ſilver, five drams; 
of ſtraſburg turpentine, ' two drams; 
of the cathartic extract, four ſcraples ; 


of rhubarb, in powder, one dram : 


firſt grind the quick-filver with the tur- 
pentine, till it appear no longer, then 
beat them up with the reſt, into a maſs: 
if the turpentine chance to be too thick, 
it is to be thinned with a little oil of 
olives. 6. Soap-pills, thus prepared: 


take of almond- ſoap, four ounces; of 


ſtrained opium, half an ounce; of eſ- 
ſence of lemons; a dram. Beat the 
opium, ſoftened with alittle wine, along 
with the reſt, till they are perfectly mixed. 
7. Storax pills, prepared thus: take of 
trained ſtorax, two ounces ; of ſaffron, 
an ounce 3 of ſtrained opium, five 
drams : beat them together, till they are 


perfectly mixed, and make them into 
Pills. 


PILLAGE, among builders, is a ſquare 


pillar, ſtanding behind a column, to 
bear up arches. | 


PILLAR, in architecture, a kind of irre- 


lar column, round and inſulated, but 
deviating from the proportions of a juſt 
column. | 
Pillars are always either too maſſive, 
or to ſlender for regular architecture; 
ſuch are the pillars which ſupport gothic 
vaults, or buildings ; and indeed, they 
are not reſtrained by any rules, their 
parts and proportions being arbitrary. 


Butting PII L Ax, the ſame with a buttreſs. 


See the article BUTTRESS. 


Square PILLAR, a maſſive work, called 
_ alfo a pier or piedroit, ſerving to ſupport 


arches, &c. 


PILLAR, in the manege, is the center of 


the ring, or manege-ground, round 
which a horſe turns, whether there be 


5 — 2 a pillar 


. -. 


ev» ws We 


r 


BA 


of the manege- ground, placed at certain 


. diſtances, by two and two, from whence 


they are called, the two pillars, to diſ- 
tinguiſh them from that of the center, 
The uſe of the pillar in the center, is for 
regulating the extent of ground, that the 
manege upon the volts may be performed 
with method and juſtneſs, and that they 
may work in a ſquare, by rule and mea- 
ſure, upon the tour lines of the volts ; 
and alſo to break ' unruly high-mettled 
' horſes, without endangering the rider. 
The two pillars are placed at the diſtance 
of two or three paces, one from the 


other, and the horſe is put between thoſe, - 
to teach him to riſe before, and yerk out 


behind, and put - himſelf upon raiſed 
airs, Sc. either by the aids, or chaſtiſe- 
ments. „ 

PILLORY, was antiently a poſt erected in 

a croſs road, by the lord of the manor, 
with his arms upon it, as a mark of his 
ſeigniory, and ſometimes with a collar 
to fix criminals to. At preſent, it is a 
wooden machine, made to confine the 
head and hands, in order to expoſe 
criminals to publick view, and to render 
them publicly infamous. According 
to ſir Henry Spelman, it was at firſt pe- 

culiarly intended for the puniſhment of 
bakers, who ſhould be found faulty in 
the weight or fineneſs of their bread. At 
2 the perſons thus puniſhed, are 
0 


reſtallers, thoſe uſing falſe weights, 


perſons guilty of perjury, &c. 
PILOSELLA, in botany, a ſpecies of 
 hierachium. See HIERACHIUM. 
PILOT, a perſon employed to conduct 
ſhips over bars and fands, or through 
intricate channels, into a road or har- 
bour. . 
Pilots are no conſtant and ſtanding offi- 
cers aboard our veſſels, but are called in 
occaſionally, on coaſts or ſhores unknown 
to the maſter, and having piloted in the 
veſſel, they return to the ſhore where 
they reſide. 
Pilots taking upon them to conduct ſhips 
up the Thames, are to be examined and 


approved by the maſter and wardens of 


the trinity-houſe at-Deptford, or ſhall be 
liable to forfeit 1ol. for the firſt offence, 
and 20l. for the ſecond, &c. and the like 
penalty, if they a& without licence from 
the ſaid maſter and wardens; and if by 
their negligence they loſe .a ſhip, they 
ſhall be forever diſabled, 3 Geo. I. and 
5s Geo, II. c. 20. 
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a pillar in it or not. Beſides this, there PILSEN, or BiLSEN. See BiLszx. 
are pillars on the circumference, or fides PILSEN is allo a ity of Bohemia, forty 


'PILULARIA, in botany, a plant called 


PIN 


. 


miles ſouth-weſt of Prague. 


by Linnæus marſilea. See MaksILEA. 

PILY, or Barry PiLY. See the article 

r 

PILZOW, a town of little Poland, forty 
'two miles north-eaſt of Cracow. 

PIMENTA, or PIMENTO, JAMAICA- 

PEPPER, or ALL-$PICE, in botany, 
a tree of a moderate ſize, called by fir 
Hans Sloane, myrtus arborea aromatica, 
foliis laurinis, latioribus, et ſubrotun- 
dis: its flower conliſts of five petals, - 
and its fruit is a roundiſh berry, con- 
taining a pulpy matter about the ſeeds. 
The fruits are gathered when green, 
and are expoſed to the ſun for many days 
on cloths, Frequently ſhaking and turn- 
ing them, till thoroughly dry; they 
take great care they are not wetted by the 
morning and evening dews, and when 
thus dried, are ſent over to us. | 

Pimenta abounds with a fragrant eſſen- 
tial oil, which is ſeparated, in great 
quantity, in diſtillation, and is ſo heavy 
that it ſinks in water. This ſpice is 
much uſed in our foods, and ſometimes 
in medicine: it is, indeed, a very good 
aromatic, and ſo. well imitates the mixed 
flavour of all the reſt, that it has long been 
a common practice to make the aqua 
mirabilis, which was ordered to be diſ- 
tilled from all the ſpices, of this ingre- 
dient alone; and the taſte of the water 
thus made, when carefully done, is ſo 
near the genuine, that a very nice palate * 
can only diſtinguiſh it. | a 
The preſent college diſpenſatory orders 
a ſimple water to be diſtilled from it, a 
gallon from half a pound of that ſpice, 
which is a better carminative, than an 
of the former waters retained under that 
name. 

PIMPINELLA, in botany. See Trxacos 
SELINUM, and POTERIUM. 5 

PIMPLE, in furgery, a ſmall puſtule, 
ariſing chiefly on the face. See the ar- 
ticle PUSTULE. 

PIN, in commerce, a little neceſſary im- 
plement made of braſs- wire, uſed 
chiefly by the women in adjuſting theip _ 
po * 
The perfection of pins conſiſts in tlie 
ſtiffneſs of the wire and its whiteneſs, in 
the heads being well turned, and in the 
fineneſs of the points. The London 
pointing and whitening, are in moſt re- 

| pute 
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, becauſe our pin-makers, in point- | 
ing; uſe” two ſteel-mills, the firſt of 


which forms the point, and the latter 


takes off all irregularities, and renders 


it ſmooth, and as it were poliſned; and 


in whitening,” they ule block tin granu- 
lated: whereas in other countries they 
are ſaid to uſe a mixture of tin, lead, 


and quick-filver ; which not only whi- 
tens wotſe than the former, but is alfo 
dangerous, on account of the ill quali 

of het mixture, which renders 'a punc- 
ture with a pin thus © whitened, ſome- 


what diffitult to be cured: The con- 


ſumption of pins, is incredible, and 
there is no commodity fold cheaper. The 
number of hands employed in this ma- 


nufacture is very great, each pin paſſing 


through the hands of fix different work- 
"men, between the A Ne the braſs 
wire, and the ſticking. of the pin in the 


aper | | 
Pins are ſometimes made of iron-wire, 
rendered black by a varnith of linſeed- 
oil, with lamp-black, which the braſs- 
wire would net receive: theſe are de- 
ſigned for the uſe of perſons in mourn- 
ing, though not univerſally approved of. 
Pins on being imported, pay for 'every 


twelve thoniand, 9s. 71d. and, on ex, 


portation, draw back 8s. 57 d. they alfo 
pay, if made of braſs, for every twelve 
thouſand, 28. 41. and if made of 


100 


iron, for every 112 pounds, 48. 8 f d. 


is drawn back on exportation. 7 
PINCHING, in gardening, a kind of 
pruning, performed by nipping off the 
young and tender ſprigs. of trees and 
plants, between the nails of the thumb 
and finger, chiefly practiſed in April or 
May, and ſometimes in June and July, 
on the large uſaleſs branches, towards 
the top of a plant or tree, becauſe they 


conſume a great deal of the ſap. See 


the article PRUNING, 


Pixchike, in the manege, is when, a 


horſe ſtanding ſill, the rider holds him 
faſt by the bridle-hand, and applies the 
ſpurs juſt to the hairs of his ſides. 
inching is accounted an aid, ſpurring a 
chaſtiſement, or correction. 
PINDARIC, in poetry, an ode formed 
in imitation of the manner of Pindar. 
The pindarie manner is diſtinguiſhed by 
the boldneſs and height of the flights, 
the ſuddenneſs and ſurpriſingneſs of the 
tranſitions; and the | ſeeming irregu- 
larity, wildneſs, and enthuſiaſm of the 


Ingredient 


whole. The only part remaining of 


— 


Pindar's works is a book of odes, all in 
praiſe of the victors at the olympian, 
pythian, nemæan, and iſthmian, games; 

whence the firſt is intitled the olympians, 


the ſecond the pythians, the third the ne- 


mans, and the fourth the iſthmians. 
Pindar is full of - force and fire; his 
thoughts are ſententious; his ſtile im- 
petuous; his ſallies daring and fre- 


quently running, as it were, at random: 


he affefts a beautiful diſorder, which yet 
is ſaid to be the effect of the greateſt art. 
None of our writers ſeem. to have ſue- 
cerded in the pindaric character better 
than Cowley. FEM 
PINE, pinus, in botany, a genus of the 


monccia monodelphia' claſs of plants, 
having no corolla; the male flowers 


are diſpoſed in cluſters, the perianthium 


conſiſts of four caducous leaves; the fe- 


male flowers are diſpoſed in globes upon 


the ſame plant: there is no pericarpium; 


the fruit is a large cone, of a turbinated 


figure, and compoſed of a. very beau- _ 
tifal arrangement of ſquammz: the 


ſeed 1s received into a membranaceous 


ala, See plate CC, fig. 2. The nucle- 
us pini, or kernels of the cones of the 
pine, are much uſed in medicine ; and 
they are not only uſed fo ; but, in places 
where they are to be had freſh and in 

lenty, are eaten at table, and make an 
in ſeveral good diſhes. 
They are very proper for people inclined 


to be conſumptive, as they are balfamie 


and” reſtorative : they are alſo good 


againſt heats of urine, and nephritic 


complaints; they are either to be eaten 
or made into an emulſion with almonds 


and barley water, or with piſtachias in- 


ſtead of amonds. At preſent they are 
brought to us in abundance from Italy 
and the ſouth of France. 


PINE-APPLE, the ſame with ananas. See 


the artical AN AN As. 


PINE A, or Pic NE, in commerce, a term 


uſed in Peru and Chili, for a kind of 
light, porous maſſes, or lumps, formed 
of a mixture of mercury and ſilver- duſt, 
from the mines. The ore or mineral 
of ſilver being dug out of the veins of 
the mine, is firſt broken, then ground 


in mills for the purpoſe, driven by water 


with iron peſtles, each of two hundred 
pound weight ; the mineral thus pulveri- 
zed is next ſifted ; then worked up with. 
water into a paſte, which when half dry, is 
cut into pieces called cuerpos, à foot 
long, weighing each about two thou- 
ſand five Lo ed pounds, Each cu- 
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e is again kneeded up with ſea- ſalt, 
Fhich difſolving, incorporates with it: 
they then add mercury, from ten to 
' twenty pounds for each cuerpo, kneed- 
ing the paſte afreſh, until the mercury 
be incorporated therewith. This amal- 
gamation is continued for eight or nine 
days: when it is done enough, they 
ſend it to the 'lavatories, which are 
large baſons that empty ſucceſſively into 
one another; the palte, &c. being laid 
in the uppermoſt of theſe, the earth is 
then waſhed from it into the reſt, by a 
rivulet turned upon it. When the wa- 


ter runs quite clear out of the baſons, 


they find the mercury and filver at bot- 
tom incorporated : this matter they call 
pella, and of this they form the pi- 
neas, by expreſſing as much of the 
mercury as they can, firſt by putting it 
in woolen bags, and preſſing and beating 
it thoroughly, then by ſtamping it in a 
kind of wooden mould, of an octagonal 
form, at bottom whereof is a braſs 
plate pierced full of little holes. The 


matter, being taken out of the mould, is 


laid on a trivet, under which 1s a large 
veſſel full of water, an the whole being 


covered with an earthen head, a fire is 


made around it. The mercury ſtil] re- 
maining in the maſs, is thus reduced into 
fumes, and at length condenſing, it is 
_ precipitated into the water, leaving be- 
hind it a maſs of filver grains, of diffe- 
rent figures, which only joining or 
touching at the extremes, render the 


matter very porous and light. This then 


is the pinea, or pigne, which the work- 
men endeayour to {ell privately to the 
veſſels trading to the ſouth ſeas, and 
from which thoſe who have ventured to 
engage in o dangerous a commerce, 
have made ſuch vaſt gains. : 

PINEAL GLAND, in anatony, a gland 
in the third ventricle of the brain, thus 
called from its retemblance to a pine- 
apple. It is of a greyiſh colour, and 
its proceſſus and baile are often medul- 
lary : this gland has often by many 
heen ſuppoied the peculiar feat of the 
zoul. 
and conarion. 

. ConNaRioN. 

PINES-15LAND, a ſmall ifland on the 
north coaſt of Darien or Terra Firma in 
America, ſituated in welt long. 80%, 
north lat. 90. 

PINGUEDO, in anatomy, the ſame with 

fat. See the article Far. 


See 
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PINGUICULA,, BUTTER: woRT, in bo- 


It is ocherwiſe called conoides 
Conolpes and 


PIN 


tany, a genus of the diandria monggynia 
clats of plants, the corolla whereof con- 

. fiſts of a ſingle ringent petal ; the longer 

lip is ſtrait, obtule, triſid, and ſupine 3 

the ſhorter lip is bifid, more obtuſe, and 
ee the nectarium is of a cornicu- 
ated figure, and is produced from the 
baſis of the petal : the fruit is an oval 
_ capſule, compreſſed at the top, and con- 
taining only one cell, in which there are 
ſeveral ſmall ſeeds, of a cylindric figure, 
and a looſe receptacle. 

PINGUIN, in botany, the name by 

Dillenius calls the ananas, 
article ANANAS...._ D 

PINHEL, or PINTEL, a town of Portu- 

| gal, in the province of 'Tralos-montes, 
ituated on the river Coa, welt long. 7® 
15', north lat. 409 gol. 

PINION in mechanics, an arbor, or 
ſpindle, in the body whereof are ſeveral 
notches, which catch the teeth of a wheel 
that ſerves to turn it round or it is a 
leſſer wheel which plays in the teeth of a 
larger. 

In a watch, &c. the notches of a-pinion 
which are commonly 4, 5, 6, 8, Sc. 
are called leaves, and not teeth, as in 
other wheels. For the pinions of a 
watch, and the leaves, turns, &c. thereof. 
See the article CLOCK, | 

Flying PiNioN, ſee the article FLYING 
pinion, 

PINK, a veſſel uſed at ſea, maſted and 
rigged like other ſhips, only that this is 
built with a round ſtern; the bends and 
ribs compafling ſo as that her ſides bulge 
out very much. This diſpoſition renders 
the pinks difficuit to be boarded, and 
alſo enables them to carry greater bur- 
dens than others, whence they are often 
uſed for ſtore ſhips, and hoſpital-ſhips, 
in the fleet. | 

Pink, caryophyllus in botany, the eng- 

liſh name of leveral beautiful ſpecies 
of the dianihus. See DIANTHUS. 

PINNA, a FiN ; in natural hiſtory. 
the articie Fix. 

PINNa, in anatomy. 


which 
See the 
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The lateral and 
interior part of the noſe is called pinna 
nali ; and the luperior and broad part of 
the external ear is denominated pinna 
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auris. See EAR and NosE. 
PINN E MARINE, in the hiſtory of the 
ſnell- fiſn, a name given to ſevef of the 


larger muſcles. See MUSCLE. 
PINNACE, a ſmall veſſel ufed at ſea, 
with a ſquare ſtern, having fails and 

| oars, 


PIN. 


ears, and carrying three maſts, chiefly 


' -ufed'as a ſcout for intelligence, and for | 
landing of men, &c. One of the boats 
t man of war, ſerving. 


belonging to a 
to carry the officers to, and from, the 
More, is alſo called the pinnace. See 


che article Sni. 


PINNACLE, in architecture, the top or 


roof of an houſe, terminating in a point. 
This. kind of roof, among the antients, 
Was appropriated to temples; their or- 
dinary roofs were all flat, or made in 
the platform way. 
nacle that the form of the pediment 
took its riſe. op: = 

PINNATED LEAvEs, pinnata ſolia, 
nin botany, leaves formed in manner of 
_ = wing, and compoſed of two large 
ranges, or feries of foliola, annexed to 
the two ſides of one common, . oblong 
petal. Of the pinnated leaves, how- 
ever, there are ſeveral kinds. x. The 
innated with an odd one: (plate 


| fes the pinnated leaf, when beſides the 


Jeaf "at the extremity "of the petiole. 
2. The pinnated without an odd leaf. 
 #id. no 2. 3. The pinnated abrupt 
leaf, ibid. no 3: this expreſſes a pin- 
nated leaf. in which there is neither 
zn odd leaf, nor a tendril at the end 
of the petiole. 4. The oppoſitely pin- 
. nated, which. is when the tolioles ſtand 
oppoſite to one another, on the com- 
mon petiole, as in no 2. 5. The al- 
or gene e , when the folioles ſtand 
not oppoſite, but alternately, as in no 1, 
3. and 6. The interruptedly pmnated, in 
which the folioles are irregular and une- 
ual in ſize and ſituation, ibid. n® 4, 7. 
The cirrhatedly pinnated, wherein the ex- 
tremity of the petiole has one or more ten- 
drils, inſtead of an odd leaf, ibid. n®. 5. 
$. The decurrently pinnated, in which 
the folioles extend beyond their proper 
bafe, in going down the petiole, and as it 
were, make it alated, ibid. no 6. 8. The 
membranaceous pinnated, of the ſame 
form with the laſt, but with the petioles 
themſelves membranaceous and articu- 
tated, ibid. n? 7. 9. The conjugated 


eaf conſiſts only of two folioles, on 
the petiole, ibid. n* 8: this kind of 
pinnated leaf may be either abrupt, cir- 
rhated, membranaceous in the petiole, 
or ſtipulated. 10. Duplicato pinnatum, 
or pinnato-pinnatum, expreſſes a leaf 
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It was from the pin- | 


CXCVII. fig. 3. no 1) this expreſ- 


two ſeries juſt mentioned, there is an odd 
PINT ADO, in ornithology, the ſame 


innated leaf, when'the whole compound - 


compoſed of ſeveral others, each of 


which is itſelf compoſed of ſeveral ſmal- 
ler leaves, or foliolha, ibid. n“ 9. 11. 
Triplicato - pinnatum expreſſes a leaf, the 
petioles of which ſend out three alated 
ſubdiviſions, before it has any leaves on 
it, ibid. nꝰ 10. Theſe laſt are termi- 
nated ſometimes by two foliola each, 
and in that caſe, are ſaid to be abrupt; 
ſometimes by an odd leaf, and are then 
called triplicato · pinnata cum impari. 
PINNAT Us, in heraldry, a term, uſed 
by the latin writers upon that ſubject, to 
expreſs that ſort of line in arms, which is 
called, by our writers, the embattled 
line, or crenelle. ep 
PINNEBURG, a town of Germany, in 
the circle of lower Saxony, ard the 
dutchy of Holſtein, ſituated ten miles 
north of Hamburgh. 5 
PINNING, in budding, the faſtening of 
tiles together, with pins of heart of 
oak, for the covering of an houſe, &c. 
PINT, a veſſel, or meaſure uſed in eſti- 
mating the quantity of liquids, and 
even ſometimes, of dry. things. See'the 


L 


article MEASURE. 


with the meleagris, or turkey. See the 
the article "TURKEY. . 
PINTLE, among gunners, an iron, which 
ſerves to keep the gun from recoiling. 
PiNTLES, in a ſhip, are hooks by which 
the rudder hangs to the ſtern- poſt. 
PINUS, in botany. See Px x. 
PIOMBIONO, a city, and, part town. of 
Italy, in the dutchy of Tuſcany, ſituated 
on a bay of the Tuſcan- ſea, thirty miles 
ſouth of Leghorn. 1 


PIONEER, in the art of war, a labourer 
employed in an army to ſmooth the roads, 
paſs the artillery along, and dig lines 
and trenches, mines, and other works. 

PIONY, in botany. | See PONIA. | 

PIP, or PEP, Pepia, a diſeaſe among 
poultry, conſiſting of a white thin {kjn, 

or film, that grows under the tip of the 

tongue, and hinders their feeding. It 
uſually ariſes from want of water, or 
from the drinking puddle-water, or cat- 
ing filthy meat. It-1s.cured by pulling 
off the film with the fingers, and rubbing 
the tongue with ſalt. Soho are parti- 
cularly liable to this diſeaſe, eſpecially 
from feeding on ſtinking fleſh. Z 

PIPE, in building, &c. a canal, or conduit, 
for the conveyance of water and other 
liquids. Pipes for water, water engines, 
Sc. are uſually of lead, iron, earth, or 
wood : the latter are uſually made of 
oak or elder. Thoſe of iron are caſt 
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in forges, their uſual length is about two into the interjacent vallies, and eome u 
feet apd a half; ſeveral of theſe are again, provided the reſervoir into whic 
commonly faſtened together by means of we bring the water, be ſomething 
four ſcrews at each end, with leather or lower than the ſpring from whence it 
old hat between them, to ſtop the water. comes, and whence the pipes begin: 
Thoſe of earth are made by the potters.; 


To join them the cloſer, and prevent 
their breaking, they are covered with 


tow and pitch: their length is uſually 


about that of the iron-pipes. The 


wooden pipes are trees boared with large 


Iron augres, of different ſizes, beginning 
with a Fe and then proceeding with a 
larger ſucceſſively ; the firſt being point- 
ed, the reſt being formed like ſpoons, 
increaſing in diameter, from ane to ſix 


inches or more: they ace fitted into the 


extremities of each other, as repre- 


ſented in plate CCI. fig. 1. and are 


fold by the foot. _ 

Wooden pipes are boared as follows. 
The — 2 repreſented ibid. fig. 2. 
is put in motion by the wheel A, 
Which is moved by a current of water; 
upon the axle of this wheel, is a cog-wheel, 
B, which cauſes the lanterns C, D, to 
turn horizontally, whoſe common axis is 
conſequently in a perpendicular dired ion. 
The Jantern D, turns at the ſame time, 


which is vertical, turns the ac of which 
bores the wood, and the ſecond F, which 


is horizontal, cauſes the carriage bear- 
. Ing the piece to advance by means of 
the arms, H, I, which takes hold of 


the notches in the wheel, K. The firſt, 
H, by means of the notches, draws the 


wheel towards F, and the other, I, puſhes 


the under-poſt of the wheel, in an op- 


polite direction; both which motions . 


tend to draw the carriage towards F, 
and conſequently cauſe the augre to 
pierce the wood. The augre being from 
nine to twelve feet in length, and of a 

r bigneſs, it will be ne- 
 c:ffary to have two pieces, as L, L, to 
ſupport its weight, and cauſe it to enter 
the piece to be bored with the ſame uni- 
formity. 


Leaden pipes are of two ſorts, the one 


foldered, the other not ſoldered : for 


the conſtruction of each ſort, ſee the 


article PLUMBERY. 


15 e. from what has been ſaid under 
he article FLUID, that we can not only 
conduct water into pipes to very great 


 diftagzes, but bring it from one moun- 
tain to another, in pipes that go down 
* — 


the ſprin 


part 


| but it is neceſſary that we ſhould here 
theſe are fitted into one another, one end 
being always made wider than the other. 


take notice af ſome impediments that often 


_ ariſe in practice, and ſhow how to pre- 


vent or remedy them: the chief of theſe 
impediments ariſes from air in the 
pipes, by which the water is ſaid to be 
wind-bound; by theſe means, a pipe of 


two or three inches bore, will ſometimes 


not give more water than if it was but of 
one inch bore. The air may be diſchar- 


| n the pipe relieved, thus: Let A, B, 


„D, ibid. fig. 3. be the ſpring from 


which a pipe is to bring water to the de- 


livery at E, which ſuppoſe a mile from 

Now we will ſuppoſe E, to 
be a little lower than D; for example, 
four or ſive feet. If the ſurface of the 
water in the ſpring, comes down to the 
mouth of the pipe at D, or ſometimes 


near it, there will be a good deal of air 


that will run down with the water 
into the pipe; and whereyer the ground 
riſes in the conduit of the pipe, this air 
will lodge itſelf in the upper parts of the 
pipe, as a o nr, and thereby diminiſh 


the water · way of the pipe, fo as to force 
two cog-wheels, E, and F; the firſt E, 


the water to paſs between o and u, a paſ- 


ſage perhaps ten times lels than the pipe 


when free. The way to clear the pipe 
of this air, is by going from D, alon 

the pipe; when you come to the ert 
riſing ground, drive a nail at the higheſt 
the pipe, as at m, ſo as to make 
a hole through it: then taking out the 
nail, the air will blow out violently, 


till at laſt the water ſucceeds the air: 
then let the hole be quite ſtopped up; 
and doing this at every eminence of the 


pipe, the whole air will be diſcharged, 


and the full quantity of water will be 
brought home at E. If the ſpring be 


very much higher than the place of de- 
livery, the places of air in the pipe 


| will not be juſt at the higheſt part cf he 


pipe, but a little beyond it; becauſe the 
water running with greater velocity and 
farce, drives the lodged air forward, as 
may be ſeen at o p g, which other 
ways, would have been at 3; and there- 
fore the hole muſt be made beyond 5, 
If the end E, be ſtopped for fome time, 
ſo that the water may ceaſe to be in mo- 
tion, the air will go. back gradually, as 
appears at « t, where it may be let 
out. 
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But Dr. Defaguliers propoſes to clear 
the pipes of air, by means of a ſmall 
pipe, which he calls a rider, Jaid over 
the eminent part of the main of a pipe, 
as de f, ibid. fig. 4. communicating 
with the main at the top of the emi- 
nence, as at e, with a little branch and 
cock C, which being opened when the 
engine is working, the air, _ puſhed 
forward, is catched at d, and diſcharged 
by the cock. The Dr. contrived an in- 
vention which he calls a Jack in the 
box, whereby air-cocks would open and 
- "ſhift of themſelves, by the running of 


water, and motion of the air only. This 


contrivance is deſcribed in the philoſo- 

, _ tranſactions, nꝰ 393. 

The ſeveral impediments, water in con- 
duit pipes, meets with from friction, 
preſſure, c. and the methods of re- 
medying them, have already been taken 
notice of under the articles FLUID and 
FOUNTAIN. 7 | 

Pir Es of an organ. See ORGAN. 

Bag-PiPE. See BaG-Prpe. | 

Tobacco-PrPE, a machine uſed in the 
ſmoaking of tobacco, conſiſting of a long 
tube, made of earth or clay, having at. 

one end a little caſe, or furnace, called 
the bowl, for the reception of the to- 
bacco, the fumes whereof are drawn by 
the mouth through the other end. To- 
bacco-pipes, are made of various faſhi- 
ons; long, ſhort, plain, worked, white, 

- varniſhed, unvarniſhed, and of various 

” colours, &c. The Turks uſe pipes 
three or four feet long, made of ruſhes, 
or of wood bored, at the end whereof 
they fix a kind of a pot of baked earth, 
which ſerves as a bowl, and which they 

take off after ſmoaking. | 

P1yE allo denotes a veſſel or meaſure for 

wine, and things meaſured by wine- 
meaſure. See die article MEASURE. 

Pipe, in mining, is where the ore runs 
forwards end-ways in a hole, and doth 

not fink downwards, or in a vein. 

PIPE, pipa, in law, is a roll in the exche- 
quer, called alſo the great roll. See the 


* next article. 


P1PE-EFFICE is an office wherein a perſon 
called the clerk of the pipe, makes out 
leaſes of crown-lands, by warrant from 
the lord-treaſurer, or commiſſioners of 
the treaſury, or chancellor of the exche- 

- quer. The clerk of the pipe makes out 
alto all accounts of ſheriffs, Sc. and 


mou the accomptants their quietus eſt. 


' this office are brought all accounts 


which paſs the remembrancer's office, and 
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remain there, that if any ſtated debt be 
due from any perſon, the ſame may be 
drawn down into the great roll of the 
pipe; upon which the comptroller iſſues 
out a writ, called the ſummons of the pipe, 
for recovery thereof ; and if there be no 
goods or chattels, the clerk then draws 
down the debts to the lord treaſurer's re- 
membrancer, to write eſtreats againſt 
their lands. All tallies which vouch the 
payment of any ſum contained in ſuch 
accounts, are examined and allowed by 
the chief ſecondary of the pipe. Beſides 
the chief clerk in this office, there are 
eight attornies, or ſworn clerks, and a 
comptroller. | 
PIPER, PEPPER. See PEPPER. 
PIPERNO, a town of Italy, in the terri- 
toryof the pope, and Campania of Rome, 
ſituated fifty miles ſouth-eaſt of Rome, 
in the way to Naples. ö 
PIPLEY, a port - town of India in- Aſia, 
ſituated on the weſt fide of the bay of 
Bengal, in eaſt longit. 86%, and north 
lat. 17. | 
PIQUETE. See the articles P1CKET and 
PICQUET., | 
PIQUET TE, among floriſts, a term uſed 
for a certain ſort of carnations, which have 
always a white ground, and are ſpotted, 
or, as they call it, pounced with ſtarlet, 
red, purple, and other colours. 
PIQUIGNT, a town in France, of the 
province of Picardy, fityated on the ri- 
ver Somme, ſeven miles eaſt of Amiens. 
PIRANO, a port-town of Iſtria, in the 
territory of Venice, ſituated on a bay in 
the gulph of Venice, ten miles ſouth of 
Cabo aIiſtria, 


PIRATE, PYRATE, or ROVER, pirata, a 


perſon, or veſſel, that robs on the high 
ſeas, without permiſſion or authority of 
any prince or ſtate. | | 
When a pirate enters into any port or 
haven, and there robs a merchant's ſhip, 
this is not held to be piracy, becauſe it is 
not done on the high ſea, but it is a rob- 
bery at the common law. In caſe a ſhi 
is riding at anchor on the ſea, and it 
happens that the mariners ar ſeamen are 
part in their boat, and the reft on ſhore, 
by which accident none are left in the 
ſhip ; here, if a pirate ſhall attack her, 
and commit a robbery, the ſame is pira- 
cy. Nevertheleſs, the taking, by a ſhip 
at ſea, in great neceſſity of victuals, cables, 
_ ropes, Sc. ſuch things out of another 
veſſel, is not ſo, where that other veſſel 
can ſpare ſuch things, and the takers pay |, 
or give fecurity for them, The 3 


of trying a pirate, is by a ſpecial com- 
miſſion, directed to the lord high admi- 
be heard and determined, as if the rob- 


ders ſhall ſuffer the like pains of death, 
loſs of lands and goods, &c. Perſons 
combining to yield up ſhips to pirates, 
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mans waſh themſelves before they offer 


their prayers, See ABLUTION, | 
ral, Sc. and the offence of piracy may PISCIS AusTRALIs, in aſtronomy. See 


the article Aus TRALIS. 
bery was committed on land; and offen- Piscis voLANs, in aſtronomy, a {mall + | 
conſtellation of the ſouthern hemiſphere, 


unknown to the antients, and inviſible 
to us in theſe northern regions. 


or to lay violent hands on the comman- PISONIA, in 3 a genus of the dig 


ders of ſhips, or that correſpond with any 


pirate, are adjudged guilty of piracy. 


All the proper goods of pirates are grant- 
ed to the lord high admiral by patent; 
but not their piratical goods, which, where 
the owner is not known, belong to the 
king. 
IRITZ, atown of Germany, in the circle 


cia- pentandria clais of plants, the corol- 
la whereof is of an infundibuliform 
ſhape ; the tube is ſhort ; the limb is ſe- 
miquinquikd, acute and patulous ; the 
fruit is an oval quinquangwar capſule, 


formed of five valves, and containing on- 


ly one cell; the ſeed is ſingle, ſmooth, 
and ovato- oblong. 


of upper Saxony, and the dutchy of Po- PISSASPHAL TUM, EARTH-PITCH, in 


merania, ſituated fifteen miles ſouth of 
Stetin, 


 PIROUET TE, or PyYROET, in the ma- 


nege, a turn or eircumvolution, which a 
horſe makes without changing his ground. 
Pirouettes are either of one tread or piſte, 
or of two. The firſt is an entire ſhort 
turn which the horſe makes upon one 
tread, and almoſt in one time, in ſuch 
manner as that his head comes to the 

lace where his tail was, without put- 
ing out his haunches. In the pirouette of 
two treads or piſtes, he takes a ſmall com- 
paſs of ground, almoſt his length, and 


ſme 
a reſiduum of greyiſh aſhes after burning. 


natural hiſtory, a fluid, opake, mineral 


2 of a thick conſiſtence, of a ſtrong 
J, readily inflammable, but leaving 


It ariſes out of the cracks of rocks, in 


ſeveral places in the iſland of Sumatra, 
and in ſome other parts of the Eaſt Indies, 


and is much eſteemed there, in paralytic 

diſorders. It is greatly recommended 

by the antients as an emollient, ma- 

turant, and digeltive, and was uſed in 

cataplaſins for ripening all forts of tu- 
mours, and againſt the ſciatica, and other 
ains of the limbs. 5 


marks both with the fore- part and the PISSELZEUM IN DIicuu, BARBADOES- 


hind. 


PISA, a city of Italy, in the dutchy of 
Tuſcany, ſituated on the river Arno, 
four 75 00 eaſt of the ſea, and ten miles 
north of Leghorn. 

PISCA, a port-town of Peru, in ſouth 
America, fituated in the province of 
Lima: welt long. 769, ſouth lat. 14*. 


. PISCARY, piſcaria, in our antient ſta- 


tutes, the liberty of fiſhing in another 
man's waters. 


PISCATAWAY, a harbour of New 


Hampſhire, in America, ſitnated in weſt, 


long. 70?, and north lat. 43* 35. 
PISCES, in aſtronomy, the twelfth ſign 
or conſtellation of the zodiac. The ftars 


TAR, in natural hiſtory, a mineral fluid, 
of the nature of the thicker bitumens, 
and of all others the moſt approaching, in 


appearance, colour, and conſiſtence, to the 


true piſſaſphaltum, tho' differing from ĩt in 


other reſpects. It is very frequent in many 


parts of America, where it is found 
trickling down the ſides of mountains 


in large quantities, and ſometimes float- 


ing on the ſurface of the waters: but it 
ſeems to be almoſt loſt at this time in the 
iſland of Barbadoes, from whence it was 
originally named. It has been greatly 
recommended internally in coughs and 


other diforders of the breaſt and lungs x 


but it is ſeldom to be met with genuine. 


in piſces, in Ptolemy's catalogue, are 38; PISTACHIA, in botany, a genus of the 


in Tycho's, 33; and in the Britannic 
catalogue 109. | 
PISCINA,, in antiquity, a large baſon in 
a public place or ſquare, where the ro- 
man youth learned to ſwim, and which 
was leer with a high wall, to 


prevent caſting of filth into it. | 

It ſignifies alſo a lavatory among the 
Turks, placed in the middle court of a 
moſque or temple, where the muſſul- 


dioecia-pentandria claſs of plants, havin 
no corolla; the fruit is a dry 7 
drupe, and the feed is an oval ſmogth 
nut, 

Theſe nuts abound witha ſweet and well- 
taſted oil, which they will yield in great 
abundance, on being preſſed after bruil- 
ing them : they are reckoned who'eſome 
and nutritive, and are very proper to be 


_ Preſcribed by way of reſtoratives, eaten in 


141 2 a moderate 


14 


Frs 
# moderate quantity, and fo people 
emaciated with Jong Aineſſes. Thy — 


vent obſtructions of the liver. | 
PISTE, in the manege, the tread or track 
a horſe makes upon the ground he goes 
over. The piſte of a horſe may be either 
ſingle or double: if the rider makes him 
go but an ordinary gallop in a circle, or 
Tather ſquare, he will make but a _— 
is 


— 
— 2 


— — 


— — 


44 if he makes him gallop with 
aunches in, he will make two piſtes, 
one with the ſore part, another with the 
bind. And the fame, if the rider makes 
him paſſage, or go fide-ways, either in 
a ſtraight line, or upon a circle. 
PIS TIA, in botany, a genus of the g- 
nandria-hexandria claſs of plants, che 
1 * corolla whereof confiſts of a ſingle, un- 
At equal, cucullated, turbinated petal: the 
fuit is a roundiſh capſule, attenuated at 
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truncated ſeeds. 
PiS TIL, among botaniſts, denotes the fe- 


and ſtigma ; the germen ſupplies the 
place of an uterus in plants, and is of 
various ſhipes, but always ſituated at the 


embryo-ſeeds : 
ous form allo, but always placed on the 
= germen: and the ſtigma is alſo of various 
figures, but always placed on the top of 
wee ſtyle, or, if that be wanting, on the 
top of the germen. 

PIS TOA, a town of Tuſcany, twenty 
miles north-weſt of Florence. 

PISTOL, the ſmalleſt piece of fire arms, 
borne at the ſaddle-bow, on the girdle, 

and in the pocket. 

PISTOLE, a cee ſtruck in _ 
and in ſeveral] parts of Italy, Switzerland, 
Se. See the article Corn. | 

I !be piſtole has its augmentations and di- 

minntions, which are quadruple piſtoles, 

double piſtoles, and half-piſtoles. 

PISTON, embolus, in pump- work, is a 
ſhort cylinder of metal, or other ſolid 

fabſtance, fitted exactly to the cavity of 
the barrel or body of the pump. 
Here follows an account of Mr. Beli- 
dor's piſtons or buckets, which are either 
lifting or ſucking. The lifting piſton 
conſiſfs of a ſhort hollow cylinder CDIK 
(plate CCH. fig. 1. n“ x, 2, 3, 410 which 
has at bottom two ears, or handles, cut 
from the Rhone, as EI, FK, with a 
hole through each, which is to receive a 
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recommended as peculiarly good to pre- 


the baſe, containing ſix cells, and a few 


male organ of generation in plants; it 
conſiſts of three parts, the germen, ſtyle, 


bottom of the pitt and contains the 
the ſtyle is a part of vari- 


FIS. 
ſtrong pin ML (ne 2.) to join it to 
its liffing rod PNO. This cylinder has 
2 broad ſhoulder E F, ſtanding out to 
ſtop ſeveral rings of leather, which are 
flipped upon the cylinder, as 500 may ſee 


at GH (n“ 2, 3.) There is at the 

| 75 end a male ferew CP, to receive 

the female one AB. Upon the face or 

flat of this ſcrew is faſtened, with fmall 

ſcrews, and a leather between, the valve 

Q ; the deſcription of which will be 
wen under the article VALVk. 

n the ſucking piſtons (ibid. no 5, 6, 7.) 
the valves are not ſcrewed to the pieces 
that hold and ſqueeze the leathers FG 

(by AB in the former piſtons) ; but are. 
faſtened between the handles C, P, by 
means of ſmall ſcrews, upon a return of 
the cylinder. Q (n® 5.) fhews the valve 
upright upon its bed; HL, the hollow 
of the cylinder; and IK, the leathers. 
'The handle here is at top, with its rod 
and center-pin. Ne 6. 7bid. repreſents 
the piſton with only one of its handles at 
C; the other being taken off, the better 
to ſhew the valve upright and in front at 
Q. AB is the return of the cylinder, on 
which the bed of tlie valve is ſcrewed ; 
and HL, the place of the leathern- rings. 
Ne 7. ib. ſhews the piſton viewed down- 

© wards, from the center pin that goes thro? 
the handles OP, OP, but the rod is off; 
MM, NN, are the places where the bed 

5 the rod is ſcrewed, and Q is the valve 

ut. P79 

Theſe piftons require to be very exact! 
turned in a lathe, and the barrels in hic 
they work to be nicely bored, otherwiſe 
they will not be tight. However, if a 
thin Teather be folded upwards at AB 

ne 5.) and another folded downwards at 

G, they will do pretty well, notwith- 
ftanding ſome irregularities : ſuch leathers 

may be ſeen in our deſcription of the 
forcing- pump. See the articles FORCER 
and PUMP. 5 

PISUM, the EA, in botany, a. genus of 
the diadelphia-decandrin claſs of plants, 
with a tetrapetalous papilionaceous flower; 
its fruit is a large, unilocular, and bi- 
valve pod, containing ſeveral globoſe 
ſeeds. | | 

Peas are nutritive, and accordingly uſed 
for food, but rarely for any Wan 
purpoſes, except to keep iſſues open; for 
which purpoſe they are rubbed with baſi- 
licon, or linimentum Arewi. | 
There is alſo a medicinal compoſition 
called piſa, irom its being made up = 
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PIT: 


pifit lautes, is made of yellow ochre, half 


am one; florentine ofrice-root, two 


drains; yellow bees-wax, one ounce; 
and venice turpefitine, as much as is fuf- 
ficient to make them into peas : (theſe are 
intended to promote the running of iſ- 
fries, as they draw more than common 
white peas. There is alfo a red kind, 
made of vermilion, half an ounce ; her- 
modactyls, two drams; yellow bees-wax, 
ſix drams ; which are to be formed into 
peas with turpentine. | 


PITCH, a tenacious ofly ſubſtance, drawn 


chiefly from pines and firs, and uſed in 
ſhipping, medicine, and various other 
arts: or it is more properly tar, inſpiſ- 
fated by mY it over a flow fire. 

The method of procuring the tar, is by 


cleaving the trees into firjall billets, which 


are laid in a furnace that has two apertures, 
through one of which the fire is put, and 
through the other the piteh is gathered, 


_ which, ouring from the wood, runs along 


the bottom of the furnace into places 
made to receive it. When the ſmoke, 
which is liere very thick, gives it its 
blackneſs ; this is called tar, which, on 
being boiled, to conſume more of its moi- 
ſture, becomes pitch. See TAR. | 
There in another method of drawing 
pitch, uſed in the Levant: a pit is dug'in 
the ground, two ells in diameter at the 
top, but contracting as it grows deeper; 


this is filled with branches of pine, cloven 


into ſhivers; the wood at the top of the 
pit is then ſet on fire, and burning down- 


wards, the tar runs from it, out of a 


hole made in the bottom; and this is 
boiled, as above, to give it the conſiſtence 
of pitch. | | 

Pitch acquires different names, according 
to its different preparations, colours, and 


qualities: as it diſtils from the wood, it 


is called barras ; but afterwards it aſſumes 


a double name, the fineſt and cleareft be- 


ing called galipot, and the coarſer mar- 
bled barras. Of the galipot is made what 


is called white pitch, or burgundy pitch, 


which is nothing but the galipot melted 
with oil of turpentine ; though ſome will 


have it a native pitch, diſtilling from a. 
reſinous tree growing in the mountains 


of Franche Comte. 

Pitch from the britiſh plantations pays, 
on being imported, a duty of gs. 73d. 
for every laſt; containing twelve barrels, 
and draws back on exportation 8 8. 54d. 


For every twelve barrels mot from the 


| Lac6ghÞ. 
- the form of pets. The yellow kind, 


* 


I 
britiſh plantations, on importation, tos. 


585 d. and draws back, on exportation, 
98. 7 211g. N 45 


8 


PITH, in vegetation, the ſoſt ſpungy ſub- 


ſtance contained in the central parts'of 
plants and trees. As the ſubſtance of the 


trunk in trees, ſays Boerhave, become 


more woody, the pith is compreſſed, and 
ſtraitened to ſuch a degree, that it whol- 
2 Bog 1 ry It is plain from this, 
that the office of the pith in vegetation, 
cannot be very great, ſince it is not of 


perpettaal duration. By its ſpungy ſtruc - 


ture, it ſeems fitted to receive any ſuper- 
fluous moiſture, that might tranſude thro? 
the pores of the woody fibres. Tf, by 
the exceſs of ſuch moiſture, or from any 
other cauſe, it happens to rot and periſh, 


as frequently happens in elins, the tree 
is found to grow full as well without it; 
| proof it is of no eſfential uſe in vegeta- 


tion. 


PIT HA, a port · town of Sweden, capital 


of the province of Pitha-Lapmark, fi- 
tuated on the welt fide of the Bothnic 
gulph: eaſt lon. 209, north lat. 64 4%. 


PITTANCE, pietantia, à word chiefly 


uſet among religious, and thoſe who live 


in a community, ſigniſying the commons, 


or allowance of meat, be it fiſh, fleſh, 
or the like, ſtatedly eaten at meals, be- 


ſides hread. | 
PITTENWEEM, a port-town of Scot- 
land, in the county of Fife, at the en+ 


trance of the Firth of Forth, twenty- 


three miles north-eaſt of Edinburgh. 
PIT TONLA, in botany, the fame with tha 


tournefortia of Linnæus. See the article 
TouRNEFORTIA. | 


PITUITA. See the articles PHLEGM And 


SALIVA, 


PITUITARY GLAND, in anatomy, a 


land in the brain, of the ſize of a very 
arge pea, placed under the cella of the 


os ſphenoides, under the infſundibulum, 


wherewith it communicates, receiving 
from it a lymph or a juice, which the in- 


fundibulum derives from the plexus cho- | 
roides and pineal gland; and from this 


lympha goes the gland itfelf take its name. 
t alſo filtrates a juice itſelf, ſeparating 

from the blood a white liquor, very ſub- 

tile, and apparently very ſpirituous. 


PIVAT, or Prvor, a foot or ſhoe of iron, 


or other metal, uſually conical, or ter- 
minating in a 


fixed 


point, whereby a body, 
intended to turn round, bears on another > 
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ſixed at reſt, and performs its circumvo- 

Jutions. The pivot uſually bears or turns 

round in a ſole, or piece of iron or braſs, 
' hollowed to receive it. 

PLACARD, or PLAaCaRT, among fo- 


. reigners, ſignifies a leaf or ſheet of paper, 


ſtretched out, and applied on a wall or 
poſt, containing edifts, regulations, &c. 
Among us, placard ſignifies a licence, 
whereby a perſon is permitted to uſe un- 
- Jawful games, Cc. | 
PLACARD, in architecture, denotes the de- 
coration of the door of an apartment, 
conſiſting of a chambranle, crowned with 
_ its frieze or gorge, and a corniche, ſome- 
times ſupported by conſoles, See the ar- 
- ticle DoOR. | 
PLACE, locus, in philoſophy, a mode of 
pace, or that part of immoveable ſpace 
which any body poſſeſſes. See SPACE. 
Place is to ſpace or expanſion, fays Mr. 
Locke, as time is to duration, Our 
idea of place is nothing but the relative 
fition of any thing with reference to 
its diſtance from ſome fixed and certain 
points. Whence we ſay, that a thing 
as or has not changed place, when. its 
_ diſtance either is or is not altered with 
reſpect to thoſe bodies with which we 
have occaſion to compare it. That this 
is ſo, continues that great philoſopher, 
wie may eaſily gather from hence, that 
we have no idea of the place of the 
univerſe, though we can of all its parts. 
To ſay that the world is ſomewhere, 


however, the word place is ſometimes 
taken to ſignify that ſpace which any 
body takes up; and in this ſenſe, ac- 
cording to the ſame author, the univerſe 
may be conceived in a place: but he 
thinks that this portion of infinite ſpace 

poſſeſſed by the material world, might 
more properly be called extenſion, 


place to be the immoveable and conti- 
ous concave ſurface of an ambient 
Mas, ſo that, as Mr. Boyle obſerves, 
it is a kind of veſſel, which every way 
contains the body lodged in it; only 
with this difference, that a veſſel is 
a kind of moveable place : hence it has 
been uſually med, 
place, is not at all: yet it appears not, 
lays the laſt mentioned author, how the 
outermoſt heaven can be called a place, 


world to be finite, muſt grant there is 
no ambient body without it to contain 
it; and if the outermoſt heaven ſhould 
3 
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means no more than that it does exiſt: 


Ariſtotle, and his followers, conceive 


„ that what is in no 


ſince theſe philoſophers aſſerting the 
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be impelled by the power of God in a 
ſtraight line, this or that way, there would 
enſus @ motion without a change of 
| place; for the outermoſt heaven which 
Was in none before, and does not by its 
progreſſion come to be contained by a 
new ambient body, and, in this caſe, 
even accorching..to the favourers of Ari- 
ſtotle, who approve Des Cartes* defini- 
tion of local motion, the world may be 
ſaid to move without changing place; 
for it does not paſs from the neighbour- 
hood of ſome bodies to that of .others ; 
lince compriſing all bodies, and yet be- 
ing bounded, there is no body for it to 
leave behind, nor any beyond for it to 
approach. See the article Mor IO. 
Ariſtotle divides ſpace into external and 
internal ; the firſt being that already con- 
ſidered, includes or contains the body; 
and the other, that ſpace or room which 
the body contains. But Sir Iſaac New- 
ton better and more intelligibly diſtin- 
guiſhes place into abſolute and relative; 
abſolute or primary place being that part 
of infinite and immoveable ſpace which a 
body pofleſſes ; and relative or ſecon- 
dary place being the ſpace it poſſeſſes, 
conſidered with regard to the other ad- 
jacent bodies. 8 

Optical PLACE, the point to which the eye 

refers an object. FR HAI 
The optic place of a ſtar is a point of the 
ſurface of the mundane ſphere, wherein 
a ſpectator ſees the center of a ſtar. See 

the article PARALLAX. : 
PLACE of radiation, is the ſpace in a me- 
dium or tranſparent hody through which 
ny viſible object radiates, | 

rhe place of the ſun, ſtar, &c. alſo de- 
notes the ſign and degree of the zodiac 
which the luminary is in; or the degree 
of the ecliptic, reckoning from the be- 
ginning of aries, which the planet or 
. Rtar's circle of longitude cuts; and there- 
fore coincides with the longitude of the 
fun, planet, or ſtar. | As the ſine of the 
ſun's greateſt declination 23® 307; to the 
ſine of any preſent declination given or 
obſerved, for inſtance, 230 15: : ſo is the 
radius 10: to the fine of his Jongitude 
$14? 52'; which, if the declination were 
north, would give 20 52! of gemini; if 
ſouth, 20 52 of capricorn for the ſun's 

place. See DECLINATION, Sc. 
The place of the moon being that part of 
her orbit wherein ſne is found at any 
time, is of various kinds, by reaſon of 
the great inequalities of the lunar mo- 
tions, which render a number of equa- 
| tions 
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juſt point be found. The moon's fifti- 
tious place is her place once equated ; 
her place nearly true, is her place twice 
equated ; and her true place is her place 
thrice equated, See the article Moon. 
ExcentricPLACE of a planet. See the article 
EXCENTRIC,. 
Geocentric PLACE of a planet. 
ticle GEOCENTRIC. 
Heliocentric PLACE of a planet. See the ar- 
ticle HELIOCENTRIC. | 
PLACE, in geometry. See Locus. | 
PLACE, in war, a general name for all 
kinds of fortreſſes where a party may de- 
fend themſelves : thus, 1. A ſtrong or 
fortified place, is one flanked, and co- 
vered with baſtions. 2. A regular place, 
one whoſe angles, ſides, baſtions, and 
other parts, are equal; and this is uſu- 
ally denominated from the number of 
its angles, as a pentagon, hexagon, Cc. 


See the ar- 


3. Irregular place, is one whoſe ſides 


and angles are unequal. 4. Place of 
arms, is a ſtrong city or town pitched 
upon for the chief magazine of an army; 
or, in a city or garriſon, it is a large 
open ſpot of ground, uſually near the 
center of the place where the grand 
guard is commonly kept, and the gar- 
riſon holds its rendezyous at reviews ; 
and in caſes of alarm to receive orders 
from the governor. 5. Place of arms 
of an attack, in a ſiege, is a ſpacious 
place covered from the enemy by a pa- 


rapet or epaulement, where the ſoldiers 


are poſted ready to ſuſtain thoſe at work 


in the trenches againſt the ſoldiers of the 


iſon. 6. Place of arms particular, 
in a garriſon, a place near every baſtion 
where the ſoldiers ſent from the grand 
py to the quarters aſſigned them, re- 
ieve thoſe that are either upon the guard 
or in ſight. 7. Place of arms without, 
is a place allowed to the covert -· way for 
the planting of cannon, to oblige thoſe 
who advance in their approaches to re- 
ire. 8. Place of arms in a camp, a 
large place at the head of the camp for 
the army to be ranged in and drawn up 
in battalia. There is alſo a place for 
each particular body, troop, or company, 
to aſl-mble in. See the articles Came, 
Troor, SS. 
PLACE, in logic and oratory, denotes the 
ſeat or ſource of an argument, of which 
there are two kinds, inartificial and ar- 


tificial ; the firlt is the place of teſtimony, 


authority, c. the ſecond, that of rea- 
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tions and reductions neceſſary before the 


PLA 
_ fon, as when we argue from univerſals 
." eanles, G. 
Common PLACE. See COMMON PLACE. - 
PLACENTA, in anatomy, a ſoft roundiſh 
maſs found in the womb of pregnant 
women ; which from its reſemblance to 
the liver, was called by the antients 
hepar uterinum, the uterine liver. | 
The number of placentæ in human ſub- 
jects, anſwers to that of the fœtuſes; and 
as thele are uſually ſingle, the placenta is 
uſually ſo too: but when there are two or 
more fœtuſes, there are always as many 
qa yet in this caſe they often co- 
ere together ſo as to ſeem but one; 
but even in this caſe, their veſſels do not 
communicate from one to the other. 
The placenta is about eight or nine inches 
in diameter, and about an inch in thick- 
neſs. Its convex and ſpongy part is 
connected to the uterus, by means of a 
very thin and fine membrane, which is 
reticulated, villoſe, and continuous with 
the chorion. Its concave part is turned 
towards the fœtus, and ſhews a multi- 
tude of very large veſſels: it is joined 


to the navel-ſtring, and ſurrounded with 


a ſmooth membrane from the chorion 
and amnios. It has no certain part of 
the uterus to adhere to ; but is uſually 
fixed to its bottom. Its ſubſtance, ac- 
cording to Ruyſch and Heiſter, is truly 
vaſcular, or compoſed ſolely and entirely 
of the umbilical veins and arteries, in- 
terwoven in a very curious manner. 
The uſe of the placenta is, together with 


juices from the mother's uterus, as the 
inteſtines do the chyle ; and finally to 
_ tranſmit it to the foetus, by means of the 
umbilical veins. And it probably ſerves 
to refund again to the parent, the blood 
and urine of the foetus, by the umbilical 
arteries. | 
PLACENTA is alſo a term uſed, by ſome 
| botaniſts, for what is more ulually called 
the receptacle of the ſeeds. 
ticle RECEPTACLE. 


PLACENTIA, a city of Spain, in the 
hrovince of Eſtramadura: weſt long. 68, 


north lat. 399 45. 
PLACENTIA, a town of Spain, in the pro- 


vince of Guipuſcoa, forty miles eait of 


Bilboa. 
PLACENTIA, a port-town of Newſound- 
land, ſituated on a bay on the ſouth-eaſt 
part of the iſland ; welt long. 56, north 
lat. 489. 


» 


PLACENTIA, 


the chorion, to abſorb the nutritious 


See the ar- 
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PLACENTIA, or PLACENZA, a city of Italy, 
„in the dutchy of Parma: eaſt Jong. 100 
25', north lat, 4355. 
PLACTTFA, PLEas, in a law-ſenſe, See 
the article PLEA. 8 
PLACITUM, in law, a ſentence of a court, 
or an opinion, decree, or ordinance. 
PLAFOND, or PLAFOUND, in architec- 
ture, the ceiling of a room, whether it 
be flat or arched, lined with plaſter or 
joiner's work, and frequently enriched 
with painting, 


The word plafond is alſo more particu- 


* larly uſed for the bottom of the projec- 
ture of the, larmier of the corniche, called 
alſo ſoffit. See the article SOrF1T, 
PLAGIARY, in philology, the purloin- 
ing another perſon's 0 ON and putting 
them off for a man's own. Among the 
Romans, plagiarius was properly a per- 
fon who bought, ſold, or retained a free- 
man for a ſlave; and was ſo called, be- 
cauſe by the Flavian law ſuch perſons 


were condemned, ad plagas, to be 
whipped. 


PLAGIURT, among ichthyolo iſts, one of 


the claſſes of fiſhes ; comprehending all 
thoſe which have the tails not perpen- 
dicular, but placed in an horizontal di- 
rection; and ſuch are all the cetaceous 
fiſhes, and they only, as the pliyſeter, 
dolphin, monodon, cato.'on, and thri- 
chechus. See the article PHYSETER, Ge. 
PLAGUE, PEsTILENCE, or PEksSTILEN- 
TIAL FEVER, a moſt acute fever, ari- 
ſing from a poiſonous miaſma, brought 
from oriental countries, which, unlels it 
is immediately expelled out of the body, 


by the ſtrength of the vital motions, by 


buboes and carbuncles, proves fatal. 

In this, as well as in moſt contagious 
diſeaſes, ſays Hoffman, the venomous 
miaſma is ſwallowed with the air, and 
inſinuates itſelf into the falival juice; 
whence it aſſaults the head, brain, nerves, 
and animal fpirits ; producing a torpor 
in the head, a heavineſs, a fleepinels, a 


violent pain, a ſtupor of the ſenſes, a for- 


getſulneſs, inquietude, watching, aud loſs 
of ſtrength. From the fauces it pro- 
ceeds to the ſtomach, creating a loath- 
ing of food, nauſeas, anxiety of the 
precordia, a cardialgia attended with 
fainting, reaching to vomit, and vomit- 
ing itſelf. Hence it proceeds to the 
membranes of the ſpinal marrow, the 
coats of the arteries, producing horrors, 
a languid, ſmall, contracted, quick pulſe, 


and even fainting. All which are ge- 


nerally ſigns and ſymptoms of the plague, 
N 1 a 3 violent ad pc — 
operation in proportion to the virulence 
of the peſtilential miaſma. This diſ- 
eaſe differs from other contagious, ma- 
lignant, and eruptive fevers, becauſe it 
is the moſt acute, and ſometimes kills 
on the firſt, and ſometimes on the ſecond 
day, In our climate it is not epidemic 
or ſporadic, from a bad way of living, 
or an. unhealthſul air, but happens when 
it is moſt ſalutary, from contagion alone, 
and is imported from hot countries where 
this diſeale rages. It will not only abate 
by intenſe cold, but be perfectly extin- 
guiſhed : wherefore in a cold ſeaſon and 
very cold countries, it either does not 
appear at all, or in a very mild degree; 
whereas if the climate is hot, it is not 
only moſt violent, but moſt common. 

All plagues are not of the {ame nature, 
but vary according to different conſtitu- 
tions and circumſtances ; but all who 
have written of the plague univerſally 
Agree, that ſpongy and porous bodies, 
of an obeſe habit, of a ſanguine and 
phlegmatico-ſanguine conſtitutions, wo- 
men, young perions and children, per- 
ſons of a timid diſpoiition, that are poor, 
live hard, or are given to luxury, and 
ſi up late at night, are more apt to be 
afflicted with this diſeaſe than the ſtrong 
and intrepid, lean, nervous, endued with 


large veſſels, men, old perſons obnoxi- 


ous to the hæmorrhoidal flux, and who 
have iſſues and open ulcers. Nothing 
brings on this diſtemper ſooner than fear, 
a dread of death, and a conſternation of 
the mind. If the peſtilential poiſon is 
not expres to the external parts, it is 
certainly fatal; nor is this to be dove, 
according to Hoffman, as in other fe- 
vers, by large ſweats, by ſtools, by a 
flux of urine, by bleeding at the noſe, 
either natural or artificial: for theſe 
threaten deſtruction. The ſalutary and 
critical excretion which perfectly ſolves 
the peſtilential diſcaſe, is by tumours in 
the ſurface of the body, not other wiſe 


than the eryſipelas, between the third 


and fourth day, and tlie ſooner the better, 
becauſe then the ſymptoms are mitigated. 
That there is poiſon contained in theſe 
tumours appears from hence, that if the 
ſurgeon opens any of the tumours with 


his lancet, and then bleeds a found man 


with the ſame, he will be immediately 
ſeized with the plague. _ The peltilen- 
tial tumours are of two kinds, the firſt 
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ariſes in the glandulous places, moſt 
commonly in the groin and arm-pits.; 
ſometimes in the parotid; and mammary 
glands, as alſo the lower maxillary, and 
in thoſe, near dhe aſpera arteria. The 
deſcription and treatment of theſe tu- 
mours, may be ſeen under the article 


* 2 


Peſlilential Bunxo. 


. 


The other ſort is the anthrax, or car- 
buncle, and is already treated of under 
the article CARBUNCLE.,.. 
As in the ſmall- pox the management 
conſiſts in clearing the primæ viæ in the 
beginning, in regulating the fever, and 
in promoting the natural diſcharges; ſo 
. in the plague, the ſame indications will 
take place. When, the fever is very 
acute, a cool regimen is neceſſary: but 
when the pulſe is languid, and the heat 
not exceſſive, moderate cordials muſt be 
uſed. The moſt gentle emetics may be 
given; the beſt is ipecacuhana, if the 
RT are not-inflamed, ſor 
by in that, caſe certain. death may be ex- 
pected. In France they bleed about 
twelve ounces. on the fir{t day, and then 


with the aſſiſtance only of cooling ptiſans, 


plentifully at the ſame time. 
ham adviſes, that ſweating be continued 
without intermiſſion. Dr. Mead recom- 
mends an infuſion of virginia ſaake-root 
in boiling water, as the moſt proper ſu- 
dorific : or for want of that, ſome other 
warm aromatic, with the addition of 
about a fourth part of aqua theriacalis. 
Thoſe who are obliged to be near the 
ſick, muſt take care that the miaſmata 
do not -approach the vital juices, nor 


yet the ſaliva], to which purpoſe phy ſi- 


or ſnuffing them up the noſe. The effi- 
cacy will be ſtill greater if they are im- 
bued with rue, or citron-rind. It will 
be likewiſe proper to get a few {poonfuls 
of rheniſh wine, or bezoardic vinegar 
diluted with water or wine, and ſo take 


juice of lemons. Externally many re- 
commend the uſe of ifſues, becauſe the 


| to the ſerous part of the blood, and to 
| 8 be brought by the ſtrength of nature 
to the place where the iſſue is made. 
When the plague is actually begun, and 
3 the body is coſtive, a gentle clyſter ſhould 
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four or five ounces every two hours after. 
This, they ſay, had extraordinary ſucceſs - 


and ſuch like drinks, which they gave 
Syden- 


cians recommend frequent ſpitting, and- 
waſhing the mouth with vinegar or wine, 


them. The Turks deal much in the 


matter of the miaſma is wont to adhere” 


be uſed. Then a ſweat ſhould be pro- 1 


moted twenty-four hours at leaft,” that 
the poiſon may exhale and paſs throu 
the kin; and. epithems to the heart will 
not be without benefit 3 they. may be 
made of theriac, expreſſed 1 ent ' 
.camphor, ſaffron, caſtor, and balſam of 
Peru. Langius - recommends, bleedin 
aſter (weating : but above. alk acids are 
highly praiſed, ſuch as. juice of , citrons, 
Seville-oranges, lemons, vinegar, Sc. 
When the ſtrength of the diſeaſe is van- 
quiſhed, gentle laxatives will be proper 
to expel the ſordes during the courſe of 
the diſeaſe. Mindererus aſſerts, that un- 
leſs, alexiterials be given twenty: four 
hours, all medicines are vaiin. 
PLAGUE:WATER, aqua epidemica, one of 
the compound waters of the ſhops, di- 
{tilled from mint, roſemary, angelica- 
roots, Cc. „ 
PLAIN, planus, in general, an appellation 
given to whatever is ſmooth and even, or 
ſimple, obvious, and, ealy to be undex- 
ftood ; and, conſequently, ſtands oppoſed 
to rough, enriched, or laboured. _ > 
A plain figure, in geometry, is an uni- 


perimeter, right lines may be drawn to 


” 7 other point in the ſame. 


A plane angle is one contained under 
two lines, or ſurfaces, in contradiſtinc- 
tion to a ſolid angle. See ANGLE... 
The doctrine of plain triangles, as thoſe 
included under three right lines, is term- 
ed plain trigonometry, See the article 
TRIGONOMETRY,, . | | 
PLAIN CHART. See the article CHART. 
PLAIN SAILING. Sec NAVIGATION. 
PLAIN SCALE. See the article SCALE. 
PLAIN TABLE, in ſurveying, a very ſunple 
inſtrument, whereby the draught of a 
field is taken on the ſpot, without any 
ſuture protraction. It is generally of an 
_ oblong re&angular figure, and ſupport- 
ed by a fulcrum, ſo as to turn every way 
by means of a ball and ſocket. It has a 
moveable frame, which ſerves to hold 
faſt a clean paper; and the ſides of this 
ſrame, facing the paper, are divided into 
equal parts every way, It has alſo a box 
with a magnetical needle, and a large 
index with two ſights: and, laſtly, on 
the edge of the frame, are marked de- 
grees and minutes, to ſupply the place 
of a graphometer. See plate CC III. fig. 
1. 01 | 
1. To delineate or take the plot of a 


field AB CDE (ibid nd 2.) by the help 


of a plain table, from one flation whence 
all its angles may be ſeen, and their dit- 
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tances meaſured by a chain. At an 

convenient place, F, let the plain tabſe 
be erected; cover it with clean paper, 
in which let ſome point near the middle 
repreſent the ſtation: then applying, at 
this point, the index and ſiglits, fo as to 
be moveable about it, direct it ſo as that 
| ſome mark may be ſeen at one of the 
angles © the field, ſuppeſe A; from 
the ſtation - point F, draw a faint or 
dotted line L you the ſide of the index; 
and having meaſured F A, the diſtance 
of the ſtation from the forefaid angle, 


of a ſcale of equal parts, and let a mark 
be made on the paper repreſenting tlie 
angle of the field A. Keeping the table 
immoveable, the ſame is to be done with 
"the reſt of the ingles; then right lines 
Joining the angular points, ſo laid off 
upon the faint lines, ſhall include a figure 
etactly like the field, as is evident from 
Euclid's 5. 6. | | 
. To lay down the plot of a field by 
means of the plain table, at two ſtations, 
from each of which all the angles can 
be ſeen by meaſuring only the diftance 
of the ſtations: Let the inſtrument be 
placed at the ſtation, F (ibid. no 3.) 
then having choſen a point repreſentin 
it on the paper, let the index be applie 
. at this point, ſo as to be moveable about 
- It; next let the index be directed, ſuc- 
ceſſively, to the ſeveral angles of the field; 
and when any angle is ſeen through the 
ſights, draw an obſcure or dotted line 
. along the ſide of the index: and let the 
index be directed, in this manner, to the 
ſtation G; and on the obſcure line drawn 
along its fide pointing to A; ſet off from 
a ſcale of equal parts a line correſpond- 
ing to the meaſured diſtance of the ſta- 
tions, and this will determine the point 
G. Then remove the inſtrument to the 
| ſtation G; and applying the index to 
the line repreſenting the diſtance of the 
ſtations, place the inſtrument ſo that the 
firſt ſtation may be ſeen through the 
fights 3 and the inſtrument remainin 
immoveable, let the index be applied at 
the point repreſenting the ſecond ſtation 
G, and be ſueceſſively directed by means 
of its ſights, to all the angles of the 
field, drawing (as before) obſcure lines 
along the fide of the index ; and the in- 
terſection of the two obſcure lines, drawn 
_ to the. ſame angle from the.two ſtations, 
will always repreſent that angle on the 
plan. Care being taken not to miſtake 
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lay it off upon the faint line, by means 
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A 
thoſe interſections will form à figure. on 


the paper like to the field, 
3. To: take the plat of à wood, park, 
or the like, by the p in-table, and 


meaſuring” round the fame. Su 
ABCDEFG (ibid. no 4.) to be the 
_ you would delineate: upon the 
plain-table. Having put a ſheet of paper 
2 the table, place Four inſtrument at 
angie , an Ki your ſights to the 
— * at B, and EA * 
raw a ime upon your , as the Ime 
Heaee by the hedge - ſide 
from the angle A to the angle B, which 
ſuppoſe twee chains five: hnks. Fhen 
from your ſcale take twelve chains five 
links, and lay off 8 table from 
A to B. Then turn the index about, 
and direct the ſights to &, and draw the 
line A G upon the table: but at preſent, 
en need not meaſure tlie diſtance; | 
temove your inſtrument from A, and 
ſet up a mark where it laſt ſtood, and 
* your inſtrument at the ſecond angle 
- Then laying the inder upon the 
line AB, turn the whole inſtrument 
about, till tlirough' the fights'you ſee the 
mark ſet up at X. and there ſcrew the 
inſtrument. Then laying the index upon 
the point B, direct your ſights to the 
angle C, and draw the line BC upon 
ur table. Then meaſuring the diſtance 
C four chains forty-five links, take 
that diſtance: from your ſcale, and ſet it 
upon your table from B to C. 
Remove your inſtrument from B, and 
ſet up a mark in the room of it, and 


place your inſtrument at C, laying the 


index upon the line C H; and turn the 
whole inſtrument about, till through the 


ſights you eſpy the mark ſet up at B, and 
a 


there faſten the inſtrament. Then lay- 
ing the index on the point C, direct the 
ſights to D, and draw upon the table the 
line CD. Then meaſure from C to 


eight chains eighty- five links, and ſet 


as diſtance upon your table from C 

d p. 28 Wn EP 
Remove the inſtrument” to D, placing a 
mark at C where it laſt ſtood, and lay 
the index upon, the line DC, turning 
the whole inſtrument about, till through 


the fights you ſee the mark at C, and 


there faſten the inſtrument. Then lay 
the index on the point D, and direct the 
ſights to E, and raw the ſine YE. Then 
with your chain meaſure the diſtance 
DE thirteen chains four links; which lay 


| off on the table from D to E. 
cheſe lines for one another, lines joining E 


ee 


J * 


mark where it Jaſt Rood, and lay the in- 


u 
8A, which if you have truly wrought, 
| will pa duet 


large. 7 9 note, that ben 


hedges are of ſuch thickneſs, 


ſtation, and with 


* 


PLA 


Remove yoo inſtrument to E, placing a 


mark at 


where it laſt ſtood, and, lay- 


_ ing the index upon the line DE, turn 
the whole inſtrument about, till through 
the fights you ſee the mark at P, and 


= * 


there faſten the inſtrument. Then lay 
the index on the point E, and direct the 
ſights to F, and draw the line EF. Then 


meaſure the diſtance EF ſeyen chains 


_ ſeventy links, which take from your ſcale, 
and lay off from E to F. 

Remove your inſtrument to F, placing a 
mal e whire it loft Rood, and 1H 
the index upon tlie line EF, turning the 


inſtrument about, till you ſee the mark 


ſet * E, and there faſten the inſtru- 


ment. Then laying the index on the 


point F, direct the fights to &, and draw 


the line FG upon the table, which line 


F G will cut the line AG in the point G. 


Then meaſure the diſtance F G five chains 
N ſeven links, and lay ĩt off from F to G. 
emove your inſtrument to G, ſetting a 


dex upon the line FG, ring the whole 
inſtrument about, till through the ſights 
you ſee the mark at F, and there faſten 


. the inſtrument. Then laying the index 
pan the point G, direct your 155 to 
70 


your firſt mark) and draw the line 


through the point A 
where you fir Lok M ce ht 


Tn this manner may you take the plot of 


any c ain, be it never ſo 


t you 


cannot Tous near the ſides or angles of 
_ the fiel 


, Either to place your inſtrument, 
or meaſure the lines. Therefore, in ſuch 
caſes you muſt place your inſtrument, or 
meaſure your f 

thereof; and then your work, will be the 


ſame as if you meaſured the hedge itſelf. | 


Note alſo, That in thus going about the 
field, you may much help yourſelf by 
the needle. For looking what degree of 
the card the needle cuts at one ſtation, if 


af remove your inſtrument to the next 
ith your ſights look to the 


mark where. the inſtrument laſt ſtood, 


. you will find the nerdle to cut the fame | 


degree again, which will give you no 


- ſmall ſatisſaction in the proſecution of 


Jour work. And, iough there be a 
undred or more ſides, the needle will 


© 


5 Rill cut. the ſame degrees at all of them, 


except you have committed ſome former 


"$6 | 
4. Of ſhifting the paper: In taking the 
- 


off that ſhe:t, and put another clean 


the frame, as PQ, an 


nes parallel to the fide _ 


PLA 


plot of a field by the plain-table, and 


going about the ſame, as before directed, 
_ it may ſo fall out, if the field be very 


large, and when you are to take many 
incloſures together, that the _ ſheet of 


Paper upon the table will ag hold all this | 


work. But you muſt be forced to — 


in the room thereof; and, in plotting of 
a mannor or lordſhip, many 25 may 


> 


of paper. The manner of performing 


805550 is as follows : 

uppoſe in going about to take the plot 
ABCDEFG (id, n? 5.) as be Oi di 
rected, that you having made .chaice of 


the angle at A for the place of the be- 
ginning, and proceed from thence to B, 


and from B to C, and from C to D, 
when you come to the angle at D, and 
are to draw D E, you want room to draw 
the ſame upon the table ; do thus ; 

Firſt, through the point D draw the line 


DO, which is almoſt ſo much of the line 


DE as the table will contain, Then near 
the edge of the table HM, draw a line 
parallel to HM, by means of the inches 
and ſubdiviſions on the oppoſite ſides of 

5 another line at 
right angles to that through the point O, 


as ON. This being done, mark this 
| ſheet of paper, with the figure {1 about 


the middle thereof, for the ſheet. 


Then, takin this ſheet, off your table, 


put another clean ſheet thereon, and draw 
upon it a line parallel to the contrary 

Ide of the table, as the Ning RS (ibid. 
n®6.). Then taking your firlt ſheet of 


paper, lay it upon the table lo, that the 


line PQ may exactly lie upon the line 


RS, to the beſt advantage, as at the 
point O. Then with the pane of your 
compaſſes draw ſo much of the live OD 


upon the clean ſheet of paper as the table 


will hold, Having thus, done, proceed 
with your work upon the new {heet, be- 
inning at the point O; and ſo going 
forward with your work, in all reipeCts 
as has been before directed; as. from 
O to E, from E to F, from F to G, and 
from G to A; ſhilting your paper as 
vou have . 
LAIN NUMBER, is a number that may be 
produced by the multiplication of two 


numbers into one another: thus 20 is a 
plain number produced by the multipli- 


cation of 5 into 4. 


error: therefore, at every. ſtation have an PLAIN PLACE, locus planut, or locus ad 


eye to the needle, 


planum, among the antient geometri- 
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be thus changed, which we call ſhifting, 
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it was a right line or a circle, in oppo- 


ſition to à folid place, which was an elſip- 
fis, parabdla, of hyperbola. Theſe the 
-* moderhs diſtinguiſhed into loci ad rec- 
tam, and.loci ad circulum, See Locus. 
PLAIN PROBLEM, in mathematics, is ſuch 
a problem as cannot be ſolved geome- 
ttically, but by the interſection either of 
a right line and a circle, or of the cir- 


the greateſt ſide, and the ſum of the other 
two ſides of a right-angled triangle, to 
find the triangle, as alſo to deſeribe a 
trapezium that ſhall make a given area 
of four given lines. Such problems can 
only have two ſolutions, in regard a 
Circle cut another in two points. 

PLAIN-TREE, platanus. SeePLATANUS. 
PLAIN, in heraldry, ſometimes denotes the 
point of the ſhield, when couped ſquare ; 
a part remaining under the ſquare, of a 
different colour or metal from the ſhield. 
This has been ſometimes uſed as a mark 


* 


of baſtardy, and called champaigne; 
for, when the legitimate deſcendants f 


baſtards have taken away the bar, fillet, 
or traverſe borne by their fathers, they 
are to cut the point of the ſhield with a 
different colour called plain. | 
PLAINT, in law, the exhibiting any ac- 
tion, real or perſonal, in writing. See 
the article ACT10N. __ 


PLAISE, the engliſh name of a ſpecies of | 


the pleuronectes, with ſmooth fides, a 
ſpine near the anus, and the eyes and 
ix tubercles placed on the ride fide of 
the head : it is ſomewhat larger than the 
founder. See PLEURONECTES. 
PLAISTER, or PLASs TER. See the ar- 
ticle PLASTER, Os 
PLAN, in general, denotes the repreſen- 
tation of ſomething drawn on a plane: 
ſuch are maps, charts, ichnographies, 
Sc. See Mae, CHarT, Sc. | 
The term plan, however, is particularly 
uſed for a draught of a building, fuch 
as it appears, or is intended to appear, 
on the ground; ſhewing the extent, di- 


viſion, and diſtribution of its area, or 


ground- plot, into apartnſents, rooms, 

paſſages, Sc. See Bult pix. 

A geometrical plan is that, wherein the 

ſolid and vacant parts are repreſented in 
their natural proportions. . 

The raiſed plan of a building, is the 

ſa me with what is otherwiſe called an ele- 

vation, or or hography, 

QRTHOGRAPHY, 


2% * 
* 
* 
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cumferences of two circles; as, given 


right line can only cut a circle, or one 


See the article 


FLA 
A perſpective plan, it that exhibited by 
degradations, or diminutions, according 
to the rules of perſpective. See the ar- 
ticle PERSPECTIVE. . 
To render plans intelligible, it is uſual 
to diſtinguiſh the maſſives, with a black 
waſh ; the projectures on the ground, 
are drawn in full lines, and thoſe ſup- 
poſed over them in dotted lines. The 
augmentations, or alterations, to be 
made, or diſtinguiſned by à colour dif- 
ferent from what is already built; and 
„the tints of each plan made lighter, as 
the ſtories are raiſed. a 
In large buildings, it is uſual to have three 
ſeveral plans, for the three firſt ſtories. 
PLANCHIER, or PLANCERE, in archi- 
tecture, the under part of the corona, 
or drip, making the ſuperior part of the 
corniche, between two cymatiums. See 
CORNICHE and CYMATIUM, . 
PLANE, planum, in geometry, denotes 
a plain ſurface, or one that lies evenly 


between its bounding lines: and as a 


right line is the ſhorteſt extenſion from 
one point to another, ſo a plain ſurface 
is the ſhorteſt extenſion from one line to 


another. — 0 
In aſtronomy, conics, &c. the term 
plane, is frequently uſed for an imagi- 
nary ſurface, ſuppoſed to cut and pals 
through ſolid bodies; and on this foun- 
dation, is the whole doQrine of conic 
ſections built. See Cox ie SECTIONS. 
For the inclination of the planes of the 
orbits of the planets, ſee "ORBIT, Ix- 

CLINATION and PLANET. 

In mechanics, planes are either horizon- 
tal, that is, parallel to the horizon, or 
inchned thereto. See Hor1izON, and 
INCHINES PUANT; TOE ET 5 
The determining how far any 


iven 
plane, deviates from an eise e dene, 6 


makes the whole buſinefs of levelling. 
See the article LEVELLING, | 
In optics, the planes of reflection and 
refraction, are thoſe drawn through the 
ineident and reflected or refrafted rays. 
See the articles INCIDENCE,' REFLEC- 
TION, and REFRAc To.. 
The plane of the horopter, is that drawn 


VL. 


through the horopter, perpendicularly to 
the plane of the two optical axes. See 


the article HoROPT ERK. 


In perſpective, we meet with the per- 
ſpective plane, which is fuppoſed to be 


pellucid, and perpendicular to the ho- 
rizon; the horizontal plane, ſuppoſed to 
paſs through the ſpectator's eye, parallel 
- to the horizon; the geometrical plane, 
| likewiſe 


PLANE, in joinery, an edged tool, or in- 


P R. A 


Vkewile arallel to the horizon, whereon 


the object to be repreſented, is ſuppoſed 


to be placed, &c. See PERSPECTIVE. 
The plane of projection, in the ſtereo- 
graphie 1 of the ſphere, is that 
on which the projection is made; cor- 


| _ reſponding to the perſpective plane. See 


Mar and PROJECTION. 


For the inclination and declination of 


planes, See the articles INCLINATIQN, 
and DECLINATOR, _ 


ſtrument for paring and ſhaving of woed 


| ſmooth. See plate of Joix ERA. 


It conſiſts of a piece of wood, very ſmooth 
at bottom, as a ſtock or ſhaft ; in the 


middle of which is an aperture, through 
Which a ſteel-edge, or chiſſel, placed 


obliquely, paſſes, which being very ſharp, 


takes off the inequalities of the wood it 


one, and is uſually that which is firſt 


is {lid along. 22 | 

Planes have various names, according to 
their various forms, ſizes, and uſes : as, 
1. The fore-plane, which is a very long 


uſed : the edge of its iron or chiſſel is 
not ground ſtraight, but riſes with/a con- 
vex arch in the middle; its uſe is to take 
off the greater irregularities of the ſtuff, 
and to prepare it for the ſmoothing- 


plane. 2. The ſmoothing: plane is ſhort 


wood for the jointer, 


and ſmall, its chiſſel being finer: its uſe 
is to take off the greater irregularities left 
by the fore- plane, and to prepare the 
3. The jointer is 
the longeſt of all; its edge is very fine, 
and does not ſtand out above an hair's 
breadth : it is ckiefly uſed for ſhooting 
the edge of a board perfectly ſtraight, for 
jointing tables, Sc. 4. The firike- 
block, which is like the jointer, but 


ſhorter: its uſe is to ſhoot ſhort joints. 


5. The rabbit- plane, which is uſed in 
cutting the upper edge of a board, 
ſtraight or ſquare, down into the ſtuff, fo 


that the edge of another cut after the 
. fame manner, may join in with it, on 
the ſquare; it is allo uſed in ſtriking 
facias on mouldings : the iron or chiſſel 


livers its 


_ of this plane is as broad as its ſtock, 
that the angle may cut ſtraight, and it de- 
| ſhavings at the ſides, and not. 
at the top, like the others, 


6. The 


plough, which is a narrow rabbit-plane, 
with the addition of two ſtaves, on 


- 


which'are ſhoulders : its uſe is to plow a 
narrow ſquare grove on the edge of a 
board... 7. Moulding-planes, which are 


of various kinds, accommodated. to the 
various forms and, profiles of the mould - 
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Nature of the PLANETS. 


PLA 
ing; as the. round-plane, the hollow) 
plane, the ogee, the ſnipe's bill, Ec. 


., which are all of ſeveral ſizes from half an 
inch, to an inch and a half. 
PLANET, 


laneta, wan, a celeſtial 
body, revolving round the ſun as a cen- 


ter, and continually changing its poſi- 
tion, with reſpe&t to the fixed ſtars ; 
whence the name 


greek word, fignifying wanderer. 


lanet, which is a 


The planets are uſually diſtinguiſhed into 


primary, and ſecondary. The primary 
ones, called, by way of eminence, pla- 


nets, are thoſe which revolve round the 
ſun as a center ; and the ſecondary pla- 
nets, more uſually called ſatellites, of 


moons, are thoſe which revolve round a 


primary planet as a. center, and con- 
ſtantly attend it in its. revolution round 
the ſun. Sce SATELLITE, and MOON. 


The primary 'planets, are again diſtin- 


guiſhed into ſuperior and. inferior. The 
tuperior planets, are theſe further from 
the ſun than our earth; as mars, ju- 
piter, and faturn: and the inferior 


planets, are theſe nearer the ſun than our 
earth, as venus and mercury; for the 


aſtronomy, and other peculiarities, of 
which, ſee the articles Mars, JUPI- 
TER, Se. | 0 
That the 
planets are opake bodies, like our earth, 
appears evident for the following rea» 
ſons. 1. Since in venus, mercury, and 


mars, only that part of the diſk illumi- 
nated by the ſun, is found to ſhine; and, 


again, venus and mercury, when be- 
tween the earth and the ſun, appear like 


dark ſpots or maculz, on the ſun's diſk ; 
it is evident, that mars, venus, and 


mercury are opake bodies, illuminated 
with the borrowed light of the ſun. 
And the ſame appears of jupiter, from 


its being vaid of light in that part to 


which the ſhadow of the ſatellites reaches, 


as well as in that, part turned from the 
ſun; and that his ſatellites are opake, 


and reflect the ſun's light, is abundantly 


ſhewn. Wherefore, ſince ſaturn, with 
his ring and ſatellites, only yield a faint 


light, fainter conſiderably than that of 
the fixed ſtars, though theſe be vaſtly 


more remote; and than that of the reſt 
of the planets : it is paſt doubt, he too, 


with his attendants, are opake bodies. 


* 


2. Since. the ſun's light is not tranſmitted 
through mercury and venus, when pla- 


ced againſt him; it is plain they are 


_ denſe opake bodies; which is likewiſe 
evident of jupiter, from his hiding the 


ſatellites 
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© moſphere ; which cha 
„ 
- *the ſatellites of jupiter, and therefore by 


4 


the fame may be tap 


„e | 
. ” 25 dry / * 

; 1 therefore like the earth. 
. 

And hence, it ſeems hi 
that the other planets have 


p A 


Hitellites in his ſhadow ; and therefore, 


5 by analogy, the ſame may be concluded 


ſaturn. 3. From the variable ſpots 


in venus, mars, and jupiter, it is evi- 


dent theſe planets have a changeable at- 
ngeable atmoſphere 
a like argument, be inferred of 


fimilitude the ſame may be coneluded of 
the other planets. ' 4. In like manner, 


From the mountains obſerved in venus, 
ſed in the other 


anets. 5. Since then, ſaturn, jupiter, 


1 their ſatellites, mars, venus, and 
mercury, are opake bodies, ſhining with 
the ſun's borrowed light, are furniſhed 
© with mountains, and encompaſſed with 


2 changeable atmoſphere ; they have, of 
ces, waters, feas, Sc. as well 
tand, and are bodies hike the 


probable, 
err animal 
inhabitants, as well as our earth. 


Motron of the Pla ETS. Each of the 


primary planets, bend theit courſe about 


de center of the ſun, and are accelerated 
in «heir motion as they approach to him, 


and retarded as they recede from him ; 


do that a ray, drawn from any one of 


them to the fun, always deſcribes equal 
tþaces, or areas, in equal times: whence 


N follows, that the power which bends 
, their way into a curve line, muſt be di- 


ed to the ſun. This power is no 
other than that of gravitation, which we 
have already proved to increaſe, as the 


 Yquare of the planet's diſtance from the 


ſun decreaſes. See the articles GR avi- 
TATION, ORBIT, &c. 


- Rut the univerſality of this law ſtill far- 
ther appears, by comparing the motions 


' of the different planets: for the power 


- which acts on a planet near the fun, is 

- manifeſtly greater than that which acts 
dn a planet more1emotre ; both becauſe it 
moves with greater velocity, and becauſe 


it moves in 2 leffer orbit, which has more 
curvature, and ſeparates farther from 


jts tangent, in arcs of the ſame length, 


than in a greater orbit, By comparing the 
motions of the planets, the velocity of 


- nearer planet is found to be greater 


than that of one more remete, in 


the proportion of the ſquare-rogt of the 
vumber, which exprefſes the greater 


diſtance, to the ſquare-root of that which 
expreſſes the leſſer diftance ; i that if 
que planet was four times farther from 
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| beſides this, as the radius of 


PLA | 

the ſun than another, the velocity of the 
firſt would he balf the velocity of the 
latter ; and the nearer planet would 
deſcribe an arc in one minute, equal to 
the arc deſcribed by the other planet in 
two minutes: and though the curvature of 
the orbits was the fame, the nearer pla- 
net would deſcribe, by its gravity, four 
times as much ſpace, as the other would 
deſcribe in the fame time; ſo that the 
gravity of the nearer planet wohld ap- 
pear bo be quadruple, From the Sonde 
But 
the leſſer 
orbit is ſuppoſed to be four. times leſs 
than the . of the other, the leſler 


orbit myſt be four times more. curye z 


ration of its greater yelocity oy. 
he 


| and the extremity of a ſmall arc, of the 


fame length, will be four times farther 
below the tangent, drawn at the other 
extremity, in the leſſer orbit than in the 
greater; ſo that, though the velocities 
were equal, the gravity of. the nearer 
pines would, on this account only, be 
found to be quadruple. Hence, on both 


| theſe accounts together, the greater ve- 


locity of the nearer planet, and the 


greater curvature of its orbit, its gra- 


vity towards the fun, muſt be ſuppaſed 
ſixteen times greater, though its diſtance 
from the fun, is only four times leſs than 
that of the other; that is, when the dil- 
tances are as 1 to 4, the gravities are 
reciprocally as the ſquares of hike num- 
bers, or as 16 to 1. . 

And in theſame manner as this principle 
governs the motions of the primary pla- 
nets of the great ſolar ſyſtem, acts at 
their ſurfaces, and keeps their parts to- 
gether ; ſo it governs alſo the motions of 
the ſatellites, or ſecondary planets, in 


the leſſer ſyſtems of which the greater is 


compoſed, and is extended around them, 
decreaſing in the ſame manner as the 
ſquares of the diſtances increaſe. Nay 


| the comets ſeem evidently io be governed 


by the ſame law, ſince they deſcend with 
an accelerated motion, as they approach 
towards the ſun, and alcend again yith 
a retarded motion, bending their way 
about the ſun, and deſcribing equal 
areas in equal times, by rays drawn from 
them to Jus center, Fa 

For the various ſyſtem. that have been 
formed concerning the planets, ſee the 
articles COPERNICAN, PTOLEMAIC, 


| Tycyonrc, Ec. | 
And as to their diſtances, diameters, 


orbits, inclination of their orbits, &c. 


| they will be found under the articles 


DIs TAN cx, 


PL. A 
D1sTANCE, DIAMETER, ORBIT, Ix- 
CLINATION, Sc. | 


PLANETARIUM, an aſtronomical” ma- 


chine, ſo called from its repreſenting the 
motions, orbits, &c. of the planets, 
age to the copernican'ſyſtem. See 
Article COPERNICAN. | | 

The pflanetarium is more generally 
: Row oy the name orrery, and there- 
fore we have given its deſcription and 
uſe under that article. See ORR ERV. 


PLANETARY, fomething relating. to 
tlie planets, See PLANET, 


Thus we” meet with planetary days, 
hours, years, ſyſtems,- &c, See the ar- 
ticks Day, HG Uk, Sc. 


* 


PI. ANIME RV, that part of geometry 


which conſiders lines and plain figures, 
 witffout conſidering their height or depth. 
See the articles "TRIANGLE, SQUARE, 
' SURVEYING, &c. 


PLANISPHERE,, ſignifies a projection of 


the ſphere, and its various circles on a 
plane; in which ſenſe maps, wherein 
are exhibited the meridians, and other 
"circles of the ſphere,, are planiſpheres. 
See the articles Mar, PROJECTION, 
CIRCLE, SPHERE, &c. 


PLANISPHERE, is more eee uſed 


for an aſtronomical inſtrument uſed in 

_ obſerving the motions of the heavenly 

bodles. ; S 4. 
It conſiſts of a projeRion of the celeſtial 


' ſphere upon a plane, repreſenting the 


rs, conſtellations, &c. in their proper 
order; ſome being projected on the me- 
ridian, and others on the equator. 
Among all: theſe planiſpheres, that of 
M. Caſſini ſeems; to deſerve the prefer - 
ence: it is compoſed of two circular, 
but unequal plates, A and B (plate 
CCIII. fig, 2.) whereof the leaſt, B, is fo 
fitted within the other, as to turn round 
upon the center, whilſt the larger cirele, 
A, remains immoyeable, On the leſſer 
plate are delineated the conſtellations of 
the northern hemiſphere, with its ſeveral 
circles. The limb of the inferior plate, 
A, is divided-into three hundred and ſixty 
Cegrees, and into twenty-four hours, 
which are reckoned from twelve to twelve, 
and each hour into ſixty minutes. Be- 
tween the two oppoſite. hours, twelve 
and twelve, is extended a: ſilver - thread, 
wahren oyer the center, or northern 


pole, repreſents the meridian. If then 


0 ſouth point be turned towards the ob- 
ſerver, the ſemĩ - circle towards the left 
hand will be the eaſt, and that on the 
right the weſt; and the hours on the 


— 
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Uſe of te PLANISTHERE. 1. To repre 


Nautical 'PLANISPHERE., 


BL A 
former will be thaſe of the forenapn, and 


che Hours on the latter thoſe of the 


ſent the face of the heavens for any dz 

and hour find, wer | | re 
plate, the month and day pro poted;, 6 
turn the plate till the given day of th 

month N the hour and minute 
required ; and the plate will then tepre- 
ſent the face of the heavens, by ſhewing 
what ſtars are then riſing in the men» 
dian, or what ſetting, 2. To know 
at what hour and minute any ſtar riſes 
or ſets, &c. Turn the moveable plate, mill 
the given ſtar reaches the horizon, eaſt or 
'welt, and againſt the given day, on the 
moveable plate, is the hour and minute 
on the exterior or immoveable one: and 
in the ſame manner may moſt of the 
problems, uſually reſalved by the celeſtial 
globe, be determined. 


* 


NAUTICAL. 


LENSES. See the article LENS. 


PLANT, Flanta, is defined to be an or- 


 ganical body, deſtitute of ſenſe and'ſpon- 
taneous motion, adhering to another 
body in ſuch a manner as to draw. from 
it its nouriſhment, and having, power of 
_ propagating itlelf by ſeeds. 
As to the parts of which x plant conſiſis, 
they are the root, ſtalk, leaf, flower, 
and fruit. See Roor, STALK, Sc. 


Plant and vegetable are pretty near terms 


ſynonymous, ev lant being a! vege- 
— ly Nov = ped ii ge oe i 
vegetable to be a body generated. of the 
earth, or ſomething ariſing of the earth, 
to which it adheres, or is connected, by 


parts called roots, through which it. re- 
ceives the matter of its nouriſnment and 


increaſe;. and conſiſts of juices and veſitls 
ſenſibly diſtin& from each other: org. A 
vegetaple is an organical body, compoſed 
of veſſels and juices eyery where diſtin- 
guiſhable from each otherʒ to which body 
grow roots or parts, whereto it adheres, 


and from which it derives the matter of ãti 


life and growth. 


This definition furniſhes a: juſt and atle- 
te idea of a vegetable; for by its: con- 


ſiſting of diſtinct veſſels and juices} it is 


diſtinguiſhed from a foſſil; and by its ad - 


hering to another body, from whielP it 

deri ves its nouriſument, and being deſti - 

tute of ſenſation, it is ſufficiently: diftin- 

guiſhed from an animal See the articles 
'Fogs1L and ANIMA. 7 

| _ 


e leſſer moveable - 


See the article | 


PLANO-coNcave, andPr.ano-convex- 


kind 


—— ö 


—— 
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„ 
The” veſſels or containing parts of 


plants, conſiſt chiefly of earth, bound 


* 


* 


=y 


tals, Cc. and of theſe 
conſiſt. 


The motion of theſe nutritious juices is 


* mals. 


or connected together by oil, as a gluten; 
"which being exhauſted by fire, air, age, 
or the like, the plant moulders, or re- 
turns again into its earth or duſt: but it 
"muſt be owned, that water, air, falt, 
und ſulphur or oil, are likewiſe conſtitu- 


ent parts of plants, fince they can be all 


obtained by a well managed analyſis. 


See the articles Alx, WATER, SALT, 
5 3 1 
The root, or part whereby plants are 


connected to their matrix, and by which 


„ their nutritidus juice, confifts 
of in infinite number of abſorbent veſſels, 


which being difperſed through the inter- 


ſtices of the earth, 'attra& or imbibe the 
Juices of the ſame ; conſequently, every 
thing in the earth that is diſſoluble in 


-water, tis liable to be 'imbibed, as air, 


falt, oil, and ſumes of minerals, me- 
plants do really 
See RQOT. I | 


not unlike that of the blood in animals, 


being effected by the action of the air. 


The diſcovery of this we. oe to the ad- 
mirable Malpighi, who firſt obſerved, 


chat plants confiſt of two ſeries or orders 
of veſſels: 1. Such as receive and diſtri- 


bute the alimentary juices, anſwering to 
the arteries, lacteals, veins, Sc. of ani- 
2. The tracheæ, or air veſſels, 
which are long hollow pipes, wherein 
air is commonly received and expelled; 
that is, inſpired and expired. Hence it 
follows, that the heat of the ſun muit 


have a ſtrong effect on the air included 
in theſe trachez ; whence ariſes a perpe- 


tual ſpring of action, to promote the 


circulation of the juices in plants. 


For the botanical diſtribution of plants 


Paraſitical PLANTS. | 
Senfitive PLANT. See SENSEFTIVE. | 
 Foffile PLAN Ts, thoſe found buried in the 


into claſſes, genera, &c. ſee the articles 
BOTANY, Genus, Se. 

And as to the elements, or conſtituent 
parts of plants, they will be found under 
the articles ELEMENT, OII, Saur, 
Sc. ö 


See PARASITES, 


earth, and lodged in almoft all the kinds 
of ſtrata, or ſubſtances, to be met with 
there. See plate CCTV. | 

The moſt frequent foffile - plants are the 
polypody, ſpleenwort, oſmund, tricho- 
manes, and the ſeveral larger and ſmaller 
ferns; but beſide theſe there are alſo 
found pieces of the equiſetums, or horſe- 
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tails, and joints of the ſtellated plants, 
as the clivers, madder, and the like = - 
and theſe have been too often miſtaken 
for flowers. Sometimes there are alſo 
found complete | graſſes, or parts of 


them; as alſo reeds and other water- 


plants; ſometimes the ears of corn, and 


not unfrequently the twigs or bark, and 


impreſſions of t N 
pine or fir-kind, which have been, from 
their ſcaly appearance, miſtaken for the 


bark, and fruit of the 


ſkins of fiſhes ; and fometimes, but that 


very rarely, we meet with moſſes and ſea- 


Ines, 0 

any of the ferns, not unfrequently 
found, are of very ſingular kinds, and 
ſome ſpecies yet unknown to us; and the 


leaves of ſome appear ſet at regular di- 
ſtances, with round protuberances and 


cavities. Thie ſtones which contain theſe 


plants ſplit readily, and are often ſound 


to contain, on one fide, the impreſſion 


of the plants; and on the other the pro- 
minent plant itſelf: and beſide all that 


have been mentioned, there have been 


frequentiy ſuppoſed to be found with us 


ears of common wheat, and of the maiz 


or indian corn; the firſt being in veality- 
no other than the common Aa 
branches of the firs, and the other the 


thicker boughs of various ſpecies of thac 


and of the pine-kind, with their leaves 
fallen off; fuch branches, in ſuch a flate, 
cannot but afford many wregular tuber- 
cles and papillæ, and in fome ſpecies, 
fuch as are more regularly diſpoſed. -_ 


_ 'Thefe are the kinds moRt obvious in 


England; and theſe are either immerſed 
in the flaty ſtone which conſtitutes the 
whole ſtrata, or in flatted nodules, uſu- 
ally of about three inches broad, which 


_ readily ſplit into two pieces on being 


ſtruck. 


Though theſe ſeem the only ſpecies, of 
plants found with us, 


et in Germany 


there are many others, and thoſe ſound 


— #5 


| abundance, among which thoſe of the 


- trees, 


in different ſubſtances. A. whitiſh ſtone, 


a little harder than chalk, frequently 
contains them: they are found alſo often 
in a grey flaty ſtone,” of a firmer texture; 


not unfrequently in a blackiſh one; and, 
at times, in many others. Nor are the 


bodies themfelves leſs various here than 


the matter in which they are contained: 
the leaves of trees are found in great 


willow, poplar, whitethorn, and pear- 
are the moſt common; ſmall 
branches of box, leaves of the olive- tree, 
and ſtalks of garden-thyme, are alſo 
5 found 
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as well as the ſmaller moſſes in great 


» 4 


PLANTA, in anatom 
PLANTAIN, plantago, in botany, 3 


abundance. | | 


Theſe ſeem che tender vegetables, or her- 


baceous plants, certainly found thus im- 


merſed in hard ſtone, and buried at great 


depths in the earth; others of many kinds 


there are alſo named by authors, but as 


in bodies ſo imperfect, errors are eaſily 


fallen into, theſe ſeem all that can be 


aſcertained beyond mere conjecture. See 


plate CCIV. 


foot. See the article FooT. \ 


plant of the fetrandria monogyma claſs, 


and with the limb divided into four oval 
| 222 : the fruit is a bilocular capſule, 


The root, leaves, and . plantain, ; 
are uſed in medicine, and reckoned 


an ovated figure, containing a great 
many oblong ſeeds. . -. 


cooling and aſtringent; being much re- 
commended in fluxes of all kinds, par- 


ticularly hæmorrhages, whether from the 


noſe, mouth, or uterus. It is likewiſe ac- 
counted a great healer of freſh wounds. 


Ribwort, and bucks-horn plantain, are 


: the ſole of the 5 


I 2457] 
found there; and ſometimes ears of the 
various ſpecies of corn, and the larger 


the flower whereof conſiſts of one petal, 
uſually wide expanded at the mouth, 


P . A i 7 
the king, ſuch a governor isto be removed, 
and forfeit the ſum of one thouſand 


pounds. If any goyernor, deputy- go - 


vernor, Ec, opprels any of the king's 
ſubjects under their government, or act 
any ways contrary te the laws of this 


realm, or in foree; within their govern- 


ments, Sc. it ſhall be determined in the 
court of king's bench in England, and 
the ſame puniſhment inflicted as uſual for 


ſuch offences in England. | 


And by 7 and 3 Will. III. all laws, 


. cuſtoms, &c... praQtiſed. in any of the 


lantations that are- repygnant to any 


. laws already made, or to any law hereafter 


to be made, relating to thoſe plantations, 
are declared null and void. And all 
places of truſt in the courts of law, or 
relating to the treaſury, in any iſland or 


colony, ſhall be held by native-born ſub- 
' jets of Great-Britain, Ireland, or of 


the ſaid colonies. Alſoall perſons, claim- 


ing any right in any of them, ſhall-not 
diſpoſe of the ſame to any but natural 


born ſubjects; and all governors ap- 
pointed by ſuch proprietors, . ſhall 

approved by his majeſty, and take the 
oaths accordingly. 


By 5 Geo. II. c. 7. all real eſtates in the 


two ſpecies of, and agree with, plantain - 


Water-PLANTAIN, ranunculus, See the 


PLANTARIS, in anatomy, one of che 


* 


PLANTATION, 


in virtues. 


article RaN UN curus. 


- 


extenſor - muſcles of the foot, which has 


its origin from the interior part of the 


external condyle, 


in the Weſt-Indics, - 
denotes a ſpot of ground which a plan- 


ter or perſon, arrived in a new colony, 


the term plantation is often uſed in a 
nonymous ſenſe with colony. Sce 
article COLONY. | 


\ 


poitches on to cultivate for his en uſe, 
or is aſſigned for that purpoſe. However, 


The britiſa plantations in America, are, 


beſides the iſlands of Jamaica, Barba- 


Joes, Cc. thoſe of Virginia, Mary- 


land, New-England, New-York, Ca- 


rolina, Georgia, Penſylvania, New- 


Scotland, Cc. See VIRGINIA, Sc. 

By ſtat. 12 Car. II. and 11 and 12 
Will. III. all governors of the planta- 
tions are, at their entrance, to take an 


Cath, that, to their utmoſt, they ſhall 


fee the acts of parliament made con- 


. . cerning the {aid colonies put in execution; 
And on failure, complaint being made to 


plantations ſhall be chargeable with all 
joſ debts whatſoever, and ſubject to the 
ike remedies arid proceedings as in 


England. And for the more eaſy re- 


covery of debts in the colonies, in which 


any perſon reſiding. in Great - Britain 


ſhall be party, ſuch debts may be proved. 
Here an oath before any chief magiſtrate 
near where the perſon ſhall reſide; and 
being certified under the common ſeal 
of the city or town, ſhall be of the ſame 
force as if the perſon had appeared in 
open court, or upon commiſſion. 

By 6 Cco. II. e. 13. all ſugars and pa- 
neles of the product of any plantation 


not under his majeſty's dominion, im- 


ported into any of his majeſty's planta - 
tions, ſhall pay five ſhillings for evety 


hundred weight ; and for all rum, or 
ſpirits f forg1gn produce, nine pence 


per gallon; and ſor molaſſes, ſix pence 
per gallon. And, on importation, an 
entry ſhall be made by the proper officers, 
Sc. and the duties paid down in ready 


money before landing the goods, on 


pain of forfeiture. And by the fame 
act, ſugars, rum, Cc. not the produce 
of britiſh plantations, are prohibited to 


be imported into Ireland. 


By ; Geo. II. c. 22. no hats or felts 
ſnall be exported from cne britiſh planta- 
141 | tion 
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art any negro; on forfeiture 
pounds for every month. 
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of five 


For other regulations concerning 
british plantations 'and-the trade to and 
from them, ſee Naval Arrairs, 


the curreney of the foreign coins, in the 


plantations, was ſettled as follows: - 


Seville pieces of eight, old plate, ſeven- 


4 


penny- weight twelve grains, at 


„ur ſhillin 


2 fix 'pencez Seville 
pieces of eight, new plate, fourteen - 
penny: weight, at three ſhillings and 


152458 


on to another, eee of five hun- 
dred pounds and forfeiture of the wb 3 | 
and perſons aiding and aſſiſting therein, 

- ſhall forfeit forty pounds. This ſtatute 
aulſo re the trade of felt-making, - 

Sc. and no perſon ſhall retain in the ſaid 


PLA 

meet with an effectual check; which, 
could proper meaſures be taken to make 
the ſeveral colonies. of New England, 
New York, New Jerſey, Penſilvania, 
Maryland, Virginia, and North and 
South Carolina a& in concert, may very 


_ eaſily be done: but the miſchief is, 


the 


By a proclamation of queen Anne's, 


ca 
LF # 


leven pence farthing ; Mexico pieces of 


© 


old plate, ſeventeen 


. 1 


— 


— 
* 


mr — # 


* 


* * 


. 


eight, ſeventeen penniy-weight twelve 


- grains, at four ſhillings and ſix pence, pil- 


Jar \ of eight, ſeventeen penny-weight, 
tw 


ve grains, at four ſtillings and ſix 


pencs three ſarthings; Peru pieces of eight, 
| penny-weight twelve 
« graiis, at four ſhillings and five pence ; 


croſs. doflars, eighteen,perny-weight, at | 
four /ſhillings and four pence three far- 


things ; ducatoons of Flanders, twenty 


all theſe colonies: are independent on 
each other, and have different views 
and intereſts ; which makes it next 
to impoſſible to draw any conſiderable 
body of forces together on an emergency, 


though the ſafety and preſervation, not 


only of any ee colony, but of all 
the britiſh plantations on the american 


continent, were ever fo nearly concerned. 


To remedy this inconyenience, fome 
have, with the utmoſt deference to his 
majeſty and his miniſters, propoſed, 
that all the colonies appertaining to 
the crown of Great Britain on the nor- 
thern continent of America, be united 
under a legal, regular, and firm eſta- 
bliſhment 3 and that a lievtenant-general 


be appointed, to whom the governors of 


os 


- penny-weight' and twenty-one grains 


at five ſhillin 
crowns of France, ſeventeen penny- 
weight twelve grains, at four ſnillin 

and ſix pence; cruſadoes of Portugal, 


eleven penny - weight four grains, at two 


and ſix pence; ecus, or - 


each province ſhall be ſubordinate: alſo 
that an aſſembly compoſed of a certain 


number of deputies from each province, 


ſhall have power to ſettle and appoint 
what quotas or proportions of men, mo- 


ney, Sc. each province is to raiſe for 


their mutual defence; and if neceſſary, 


for offence and invaſion of their enemies; 


ſhillings and ten pence farthing ; three 


*my+weight and ſeven grains, at five thil- 


Rars of the empire, eightcen penny - 


weight and ten grains, at four ſhillings 
and ſix pence; and the halves, quarters, 


and other parts in proportion to their de- 
nominations, and light pieces in propor- 


tion to their weight. 
Strength of the britiſÞ PLANT ATIONSs. The 


encroachments of the French upon the 


dritiſiphantations, the number of whoſe in- 
habitants's more than three times that of 


French bath in Canada and Louiſiana put 


— two pence” farthing; old rix- 


guilder pieces of Holland, twenty pen- 


in all which caſes, the lieutenant or go- 


vernor general is to have a negative, but 


not to enact any thing without the con- 
currence of the majority of them. Such 
a coalition, tempered with, and founded 
on prudence, moderation and juſtice, 
could not fail to lay a laſting and ſure 


foundation of ſuch ſtrength and proſpe- 


rity, as would enable the plantations to 


defend themſelves againft their enterpriz- 


7 


together, is certainly a very great indig- 


nity ottered tohis majefty and the nation; 


_ © eipecialiy ſince the Engliſh planted and 


improved them, from the fea-coaſts al- 
mott up to the ſo'1rces of the largeſt ri - 
vers, by the conſent of the natives, whoſe 
lands they have actually purchaſed and 
paid tor; and whoſe traffic we may be 
entirely derived of, if the French do not 


ing and ambitious neighbours. 
LANTING, in agriculture and garden- 
ing, is ſetting a tree or plant taken from 
its proper place, in a new hole or pit; 
throwing freſh earth over its root, and 


filling up the hole to the level of the ſur- 


face of the ground. 

The firſt thing in planting is to prepare 
the ground before the trees or plants are 
taken out of the earth, that they may 
remain out of the ground, as fhort a 
time as poffible, and the next is to 


take up the trees or plants in order to 


their being tranſplanted. In taking up 
the trees, carefully dig away the earth 
round the roots, ſo as to come at their 
teveral parts to cut them off; for if they 
— | are 
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the great injury of the trees. When you 


have taken them up, the next thing is 
to prepare them for planting by prunin g 
d firſt, as to 


the roots and heads. An 
the roots; all the ſmall fibres are to be 
cut off, as near to the place from whence 
they are produced, as may be, except 


they are to be replanted immediately af- 
ter they are taken up. 
all the bruiſed or broken roots, all ſuch 
as are irregular, and croſs each other, 
and all downright roots, eſpecially in 
fruit- trees: ſhorten the larger roots in 
proportion to the age, the ſtrength; and 


Then prune off 


nature of the tree; obſerving that the wal - 
nut, mulberry, and ſome other tender- 
rooted kinds fnhould not be pruned ſo 
cloſe as the more hardy ſorts of fruit and. 
foreſt-trees :' in young fruit trees, ſuch 


as pears, apples, plumbs, peaches, &c. 


that are one year old from the time of 
their budding or grafting; the roots may 
be left only about eight or nine inches 


long; but in older trees, they muſt be 


left of a much greater length: but this 


is only to be underſtood of the larger 


roots; for the ſmall ones muſt be chiefly 


cut quite out, or eee very ſhort. 


The next thing is the pruning of their 


beads, which muſt be differently per- 
formed in different trees; and the deſign 
of the trees muſt alſo be confidered : 
thus, if they are deſigned for walls or 
eſpaliers, it is beſt to plant them with the 


greateſt part of their heads, which ſfiould 


remain on till they begin to ſhoot in the 
| 2 when they muſt be cut down to 


e or ſix eyes, at the ſame time taking 
care not to diſturb the roots. But if the 
trees are deſigned for ſtandards, you 


_- 


| [ 2459 ] 
are torn out of the ground without care, 
the roots will be broken and bruiſed to 


PI. A 


the roots only immerſed( therein, whith 


will ſwell the dried veſſels of the roots, 


and prepare them to imbibe nouriſh - 


ment from the earth. In planting 


them, 


great regard ſhould berhad to the 


nature of the ſoit; for if that be cold 
and moiſt, the trees ſhould be planted 
very ſhallow ;/ and! if it be a hard rock. 
or gravel, it will be better to raiſe a hill 


of earth where each tree is to be planted, 
than to dig into the rock or gravel, and 
fill it up with earth, as is too often prat 


. tiled;. by which means the trees are plamt- 


ed, as it were in a tub, and have but lit- 
"tle room to extend their roots. The 


next thing to be obſerved is; to place the 


trees in the hole in ſuch a'manner that 
the roots may be about the ſame'deptl in 
the ground, as befòre they were taken 
up: then break tlie earth fine with a 


* = 


ſpade, and' ſcatter it into the hole, ſo 


that it may fall in between every root, 
that there may be no hollowneſs in the 


earth: then having filled up the hole, 


ntly tread down the earth with your 


feet, but do not make it too hard; which 
is a great fault, eſpecially if the ground 


be ſtrong or wet. Having thus planted 
the trees, they ſhould he faſtened to 
ſtakes driven into the'ground, to prevent 
their being diſplaced by the wind, and 
ſome mulch laid about the ſurface of the 
ground about their ropts : as to ſuch as 


are planted” againſt walls, their roots 
ſhould be placed about five or ſix inclies 


from the wall, to which their heads 


| ſhould be nailed to prevent their being 


blown up by the wine The ſeaſons for 
planting are various, according to the 


different ſorts of trees, or the ſoil in which 
they are planted : for the trees whoſe leaves 


ſhould prune off all the ſmall branches 


cloſe to the place where they are pro- 
duced, as alfo the irregular ones which 
croſs each other; and after having diſ- 
placed theſe branches, you ſhould alfo 


cut off all ſuch parts of branches, as 


have by any accident been broken or 
vounded; but by no means cut off the 
main leading ſhoots which are neceſſary 
to attract the ſap from the root, and 
thereby promote the growth of the tree. 


Having thus prepared the trees for plant- 
ing, you muſt now proceed to place them 
in the earth; but 


rſt if the trees have 
been ſong out of the ground, ſo that the 
fibres of the roots are dried, place them 


eight or ten hours in water, before they 


are planted, with their heads erect, and 


fall off in winter, the beſt time is the 
beginning of October, provided the ſoil 
be dry; but if it be a very wet ſoil it is 
better to defer it till the latter end of Fe- 
brury, or the beginning of March; and 
for many kinds of evergreens, the 
beginning of April is by far the beſt ſea- 
ſon; the* they may be ſafely removed at 
Midſummer, provided they are not to be 
carried very far ; but you ſhould always 
make choice of a cloudy wet ſeaſon. 
Miller's Gard. Dict. 

For other obſervations on planting, ſee 
the articles NURSERY, K1TCHEN-Gar- 
den, ORCHARD, GROVE, Se. 


Reverſe PLANTING, a method of planting 


in which the natural poſition of the plant, 


or ſhoot is inverted ; the branches being 
ſet into the earth, and the root reared ins 
14 L 2 N 


fo - 


__ Blk 
to the air. Dr, Agricola mentions this 
monſtrous method of planting, Which 
he found to ſucceed very well, in moſt 
or all ſorts of fruit trees, timber trees, 
Sc. Bradley affirms that he has ſeen a 
' lime tree in Holland growing with its firſt 
roots in the air, which had ſhot out 
branches in great plenty, at the ſame 

time that its firſt branches produced roots 
and fed the tree. Mr. Fairchild, of 
Hoxton, has practiſed the ſame with us, 
and gives the following directions for 
performing it: Make choice of a young 
tree of one ſhoot, of alder, elm, willow, 
or any other tree that eaſily takes root by 
laying; bend the ſhoot gently down into 
the earth, and fo let it remain till it has 
taken root. Then dig about the firſt 
root, and raiſe it gently out of the 
ground, till the ſtem be nearly upright, 
. and ſtake it up. Then prune the roots, 
now erected in the air, from the bruiſes 
and wounds they received in being dug 
up, and anoint the pruned parts with a 
compoſition of two ounces. of turpen - 
tine, four ounces of tallow, and four 
counces of bees wax melted together 
and applied pretty warm. Afterwards 
prune off all the buds or ſhoots that are 
upon the ſtem, and dreſs the wounds 
with the ſame compoſition, to prevent 
any collateral ſhootings, that might ſpoil 
the beauty of. the ſtem. 
PLANTING, in architecture, the layi®g 
the firſt courſe of ſtones, in the founda- 
tions of buildings. See FOUNDATION. 
PLASENDAL, a fortreſs of Flanders, 
three miles ſouth-caſt of Oſtend. 4 
PLASHING of guickſet-hedges, an opera- 
tion very neceſlary to promote the growth 
and continuance of old hedges. See the 
article HEDGE. 
It is performed in this manner: the old tubs 
mult be cut off, Sc. within two or three 
inches of the ground, and the beſt and 
longeſt of the middle- ſized ſhoots muſt 
be feft to lay down. Some of the ſtrong- 


purpofe of ſtakes. Theſe are to be cut off 
to the da at which the hedge is in- 
tended to be left; and they are to ſtand 


when there are not proper ihoots for theſe 
at the due diſtances, their places mutt 
be ſupplied with common ſtakes of dead 
wood, The hedge iso be firſt thinned, 
by cutting away all but thoſe ſhoots 
which are intended to be uſed either as 
takes, or the other work of the plaſhing: 
the qilch is to be clrangd out with the 


[ 2460 
ſpace : and it muſt: be now dug as at 
firſt, with floping ſides each way; and 
| when there. is any cavity on the bank 
on which the hedge grows, or the earth 
has been waſhed away from the roots of 


ing it, as they exprels it, wit 


eſt of theſe muſt alſo be left to anſwer the 


at ten foot diftance one from another : , 


PEL-A-: 


the-ſhrubs, it is to be ras” e by fac- 

the mould 
dug from the upper part of the ditch : 
all the reſt.of the earth dug out of the 


ditch is to be laid upon the top of the 


bank, and the owner ſhould look care- 
fully into it that this be done; for the 
workmen, to ſpare themſelves trouble, 
are apt to throw as much as they can 


upon the face of the bank ; which being 


by this means overloaded, is foon waſh - 
ed off into the ditch again, and a 


very great part of the work undone 


whereas what is laid on the top of the 


bank always remains there, and makes 


a good fence of an indifferent hedge. 
In the plaſhing the quick, two extremes 


are to be avoided ; theſe are, the lay ing 
it too low, and the laying it too thick: 


this makes the ſap run all into the ſhoots, 
and leaves tlie plaſhes without ſufficient 
nouriſliment; which, with the thickneſs 


of the hedge, finally kills them. The 


other extreme of lay ing them too high, 
is equally to be avoided ; for this carries 
up all the nouriſhment into the plaſhes, 

and ſo makes the ſhoots ſmall and weak 
at the bottom, and, conſequently; the 
: hedge thin. 
in the north of England. Ihe beſt 


This is a common error 


hedges made any where in England, are 
thole in Hertfordſhire ;. for they are 
plaſhed in a middle way between the two 


extremes, and the cattie are by that pre- 


vented both from croping the young 
ſhoots, and from going thro'; and a 
new and vigorous hedge toon forms itſelf. 
When the ſhoot is bent down that is in- 
tended to be plaſhed, it muſt be cut half 
way thro' with the bill the cut muſt be 
given ſloping, ſomewhat downwards, 
and then it is to be wound about the 
itakes, and after this its ſuperfluous 
branches are to be cut off, as they ſtand 
out at the ſides of the hedge. If for the 
firſt year or two the field where a new 
hedge is made can be ploughed, it 


Will thrive the better for it; but if the 


{tubs are very old, it is beſt to cut them 
quite down, and to ſecure them with 
good dead hedges on both fides, till the 
ſhoots are grown up from them ſtrong 
enough to plaſh; and wherever void 
ſpaces are ſeen, new lets ate to be planted 
to fill them up. A new hedge raiſed 

| from 


hairy, it mu 


PLA 


ears after, 


PLASTER; EMPLASTRUM, in pharma- 


, is defined to be an external applica- 


tion, of a harder conſiſtence than our 

ointments: theſe are to be ſpread ar- 
cording to the different circumſtances of 
the wound, place, or patient, either 
upon linnen or leather. If the part up- 


on which they are to be laid be naturally 
| be ſhaved z but that they 
may ſtick the better, the natural ſnape of 


the part muſt be conſulted, and the pla- 


ſter ſpread and formed accordingly, ei- 


ther round, ſquare, triangular, ellipti- 


cal, in a lunar form, or in ſhape of the 
letter T. Some alſo are divided at both 


ends, and others are perforated in the 


the middle; theſe laſt are of frequent 


uſe in fractures attended with a wound; 
for by this contrivance the: wound may 


be cleanſed and dreſſed without removing 


the plaſter. | Theſe plaſters are of diffe- 


rent forms, according to the-part they 
are laid on; but they are uſually ſquare, 


or round; and indeed there is almoſt no 


part of the body which a plaſter of one 


of thoſe forms may not, be made to ſerve 


for, if it be notched about the edges with 


a pair of ſciſſars. See plate CCII. fig. 2. 


The uſes of plaſters are various; they 
are ſerviceable. in ſecuring the dreſſings, 


they alſo forward the maturation of the 
pus, agglutinate and heal wounds, u- 


nite broken bones, heal burns, aſſuage 
pain, and ſtrengthen weak parts, 
The common plaſter is made by boiling 


one gallon of oil-olive, with five pounds 
of litharge finely powdered, in about a 


quart of water, over a gentle fire, and 


- continually ftircing them, till the oil and 


litharge are united, and the whole ac- 


| quires the conſiſtence of a plaſter, 
The quickſilver plaſter is made thus: 


Take of the common plaſter one pound, 


of quickſilver three ounces, and of the 


ſunple balſam of ſulphur a dram; and, 
laſtly, let them be incorporated. _. 

J. cephalic is ordered by the college to 
be made of two pounds of Burgundy 
pitch, one pound of ſoft labdanum, and 
yellow roſin and yellow wax, of each 
four ounces ;z one ounce of what is called 


the expreſſed oil of mace : the pitch, ro- 


fin, and wax being firſt melted together, 
add firſt the labdanum, and then the oil 
of mace. ' | 

A ſtrengthening plaſter is made, by ad- 
ding te two pounds of the common pla- 
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from ſets in the common way, generally 


requires 'plaſhing about eight or nine and three ounces of dragon's-blood, boi 
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ſter melted, half a pound of frankincenſe, | 


reduced to powder. 


* 


A — plaſter is made thus : Take 
yellow roſin 


| | and yellow wax, of each 
three pounds; of tried mutton- ſuet one 


pound; melt all together, and train the 
mixture for uſe. Lk £3761 


The bliſtering plaſter is made thus 2 


Take of the drawing plaſter two pounds, 


of cantharides one pound, of vine 
half a pint ; the plaſter being melted, a 
little before it hardens, ſprinkle in the 


cantharides, reduced to a very ſine pow- 


der; then add the vinegar, and beat all 


well together. OG, 
There are ſeveral other forms of plaſters, 
for which we muſt refer the reader to the 


diſpenſatories. | 


PLASTER, among builders, Sc. The 


plaſter of paris is a preparation of ſeveral 
{ſpecies of gypſums, dug near Mont 
Maitre, a village in the neighbourhood 
of Paris; whence the name, See the 


article GYPSUM. + | 
. The beſt ſort is hard, white, ſhinin 


f 
and. marbly; known by the names of 


plaſter- ſtone, or parget of Mont Maitre. 
It will neither give fire with ſteel, nor 


ferment with aqua fortis, but very freely 


and readily calcines in the fire, into a ve- 


ry fine plaſter; the uſe of which in build 
ing, and caſting ſtatues, is well known. 
See the article Sr ucco. HM 

As the modern taſte runs greatly into 
plaſtering, it were to be wiſhed that this 
art could be brought to its ancient per- 


fection. The plaſters of the Romans 


were exceeding durable; witneſs ſeveral 
yards of it ſtill to be found on the top 
of the pont de Garde, near Niſmes. At 
Venice they uſe a very durable plaſter ; 
but as the ſecret of preparing it, is not 
known among us, it would be worth 
while to try whether ſuch a ſubſtance 
might not be made by boiling the - 
der of gypſum dry over the fire, for it 
will boil in the manner of water; and 
when this boiling or recalcining was o- 
ver, the mixing with it reſin, or pitch, 
or both together, with common ſulphur, 
and the powder of ſea - ſnells. If theſe 
were all mixed together, and the water 
added to it hot, and the matter all kept 
hot upon the fire till the inſtant of its be- 
ing uled, ſo that it might be laid on hot, 
it is poſſible this ſecret might be hit 
upon. 

Wax and oil of turpentine may be alſo 
tried as additions; theſe being the com- 
: | mon 
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ale-wort is by ſome direfted to be uſed, 
inſtead of water, to 


Krength, It is poſſible, that the uſe of 
this tenacious liquor in the powdered in- 
gredients of this propoſed; plaſter, might 
greatly add to theit folidity and firmnefs. 


PLASTIC, ag, denotes a thing en- 


dued with :a formative power, or a fa- 
culty of ſorming of faſhioning a miſs of 


matter, aſter the likeneſs of a. living be- 
ing ; ſach.a virtue as ſome of the ancient 


epicureans, and perhaps the: pevipatetics 


too, imagined to reſide in the earth, or, 
atleaſt, to have antientiy reſided therein, 


by means whereof, and without. any ex- 


traordinary intervention of a creator, it 
put forth plants, &c. Some of them 


_ teen to be of apinion, that animals, and 


- even man hi 


If, was the effect of this 
plaſttc power. 


PLASTICE; the PBASTIC ART, a branch 


of ſculpture, being the art of ſorming 
Sguires of men, birds, beaſts, fiſhes, &c. 


1 in platter, clay, ſtuc, or the like. See 


tte article SCUELP PURE. 


Plaſtice differs from 


in that 


bore the figures are made by t © addition 
of What is wanting; but in carving al - 
ways by ſubtracting what is ſuperfluous. 


The plaſtic art is now chiefly: 1 
us, in fret work ceilings; but tlie Italians 0 82 
on euportation, draws backe, 2's. 6—=4. 


7 


d amon 


apply it alſo to the manltings of chim- 
nies with great figures. 


PLA'T-vegins; in the menage,. the veins 
- wherein we bleed horſes; one in the low- © 
ern part of each ſhoulder; and tke other in 


the flat 


t of the thighs. 


PLArs of a ſhipz flat ropes made of rope 


PLATA, a ſmall ifl 


yarn, and weaved one over the other; 
they ſerve to ſave the cable from galling in 
the hawſe,. or to wind about the flukes of 


lime - ſtone be of 2 mere than ordinary 
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in ſuch cemenits as we 


mon itigredients PL 
b have accounts of axe the firmeſt. Stro 


. bed of flowers 


P LiA 


in gardening, a border-or 
along — 4 or the ſide of 
a parterre frequently edged with box, &. 


In architecture plathand is eny flat ſquare- 
moulding, whoſe. height much exceeds 


az of an architrave, and the platbands 


PLATBAND of a door or window is uſed 
not much arched; theſe 


5 ſuch ars tha faces or faſ- 


of the modillions of a corniche. 6 
Ir 
that is made ſquare, or 
l 1 are 
uſually croſſed with bars of iron when 
they have a great bearing, but it is much 
better to eaſe them by arches of diſcharge 
built over them. | 


PLATBANDS of flutings,. are the. lifts or 


fillets. between the flutings of columns. 


PLATE, in commerce, ſignifies gold or 
filver wrought into veſſels, for domeſtic 


uſes. 


Plate on being im rted pays the follow- 


ing duties, vix. ſilver plate of France on 


importation pays 38. 218d. the ounce; 
and, on exportation, draws back, 28. 


1188 d. Plate of the Eaſt Indies, pays on 


importation, 28. 2 388 d. the ounce ;. 


and, on ion, draws back, 25. 
2 33d. Of all other places, pays on 
importation, rs. 5 189 d. the ounce; 


and, on exportation, draws back 18. 


4x33. Silver gilt pays on importation, 


the anchors, to ſave: the pennant of the ng 
_ Gold-platewrought, pays on importation, 


for eſueet from gry iy. ron them. 
in the pacific 
ocran, near the coaſt of Peru, ſituated 


. weſt lon. 31, ſouth lat. 1. It is alſo 
the name of a city of Peru, capital of 


the atlantic! ocean, below the city of 


the province of La. Plata, ſituated! in 
weft lon. 66 30, ſently lat. 229 30“: 
and alſo the name of a great river of Pe- 
ru, which riſing in the province of La 
Plata, and running ſouth- eaſt till it joins 


P 


E. 45 61%. : 
- the ounce, of France, 38. 10 —=q. and 
; 6 my 


Of the Eaſt-Indies, pays on importation, 
6 t. 

25. 2rd. and, on exportation, draws 
back, 2 8. 6—4. Of all öther places 
„ 3 
pays on importation, 18. 1 and 


: 3 
on exportation, draws back, I's. 624, 


the ounce, 198. 1488 d. and, on ex- 
portation, draws'back, 178. 3d. 
LATE, in heraldry, is a round flat piece 
of ſilver, without any impreſſion; but as 
it were formed ready to receive it. 


PLATE' is alſo a term uſed: by our ſpqrtſ- 


men, to'oxpreſs the reward given to the 
beſt horſe at our races. See Rack. 


PLATES, in gunnery. The priſe plates are 


the river Paragua, diſcharges itſelf into 


Buenos Ayres. | 


FLATANUS,. the pnanE TREE, in bota- 


ny. See the article PLAN B TREE. 


two plates of iron on the cheeks of a gun- 
carriage, from the cape-ſquare to the 
center, through which the priſe-bolts go, 
and on which the handſpike reſts when it 
poiſes up the breech of the piece. Breaſt 

| * plates 
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plates are the two plates on the face of PLATIASMOS, à word uſed to expreſs 
a fault in pronounciation, owing to a per- 


the carriage, one on each cheek. Train- 


Plates are the two plates on the cheeks, 


PLATE-LONGE, in the manege, a woven 


at the train of the carriage. Dulidge- 
plates are ehe ſix plates on the wheel of a 
gun - carriage, where the fellows are join- 


ed together, and ſerve to ſtrengthen che 3 


dulidges. 
ſtrap, four fathom long, three — 


1 


* 


ſon's opening his mouth too wide, and 
then ſpeaking indiftinly. oo 


PLATONIC, ſomething that relates to 


* 


Plato, his ſchool· philoſophy, opinions, 
or the like; thus, platonic love denotes 
a pure ſpiritual affe ion, for which Plato 
was a great advocate, ſubſiſting between the 


different ſexes, abſtracted from all carpal 


broad, and one thick; uſed for railing - 


the legs of a horſe, and ſometimes for 


taking him down, in order to facilitate 


ſeveral operations of the farrier. 


PLATEA, the $POONBILL, inornitholo- 


„ ſpecies of anas, with a flat beak, 


appetites, and regarding no other object 
but the mind and its beauties : or it is 
even à ſincere diſintereſted friendſhip ſub- 
ſiſting between perſons of the ſame ſex, 


- abſtrafted from any ſelfiſh views, and re- 


broad and rounded as the end, ſo as to 


reſemble, in ſome degree, . , whence 
We 9 


the name. See plate CC. 
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It is of the ſhape, and about the fize of 
and HERON, | : 
LATFORM, in the military art, an ele- 
vation of earth, on which cannon is 
placed, to fire on the enemy; ſuch are 
the mounts in the middle of curtins. On 
the rampart there is always a platform, 
where the cannon are mounted. It is 
made by the heaping up of earth on the 
rampart, or by 
driers, riſing inſenſibly, for the cannon 
to roll on, either in a caſemate, or on at- 
tack in the outworks. 5 593 
All praQitioners are agreed, that no ſhot 
can be depended on, unleſs the piece can 


be placed on a ſolid platform; for if the 


platform ſhakes with the firſt impulſe of 


the powder, the piece muſt likewiſe ſhake, 


P 


which will alter its direction, and render 
the ſhot uncertain. 4A 


LATFORM, in architecture, is a row of 


abs no other obje& than the perſon, 
any ſuch love or friendſhip has aught 
of a foundation in nature. . 


PLATONIC YEAR, or the GREAT YEAR, 


our common heron. See the articles ANas 


an arrangement of ma- 


PLATONIS 


is à period ef time determined by the re- 
volution of the equinoxes, or the ſpace 
wherein the ſtars and conſtellations return 
to their former places, in reſpect of the 
equinoxes. 
ing Tycho Brahe, is 25816, according 
to Ricciolus 25920, and according to 
Caffini 24800 years. 


This period once accompliſhed, it was 
an 3 among the antients, that the 
world was to begin anew, and the ſame 
ſeries of things to turn over again. 
„the doctrine and ſenti- 
ments of Plato and his followers, with 
regard to 9 apn on © C. 

In phyſics, Plato followed Heraclitus; 


in ethics and politics, Socrates; and in 


beams, which ſupport the timber- work 


of a roof, and lie on the op of the wall, 
where the entablature ought to be raiſed, 
This term is alſo uſed for a kind of ter- 


race, or broad, ſmooth, open walk at 
the top of a building, from whence a 


PLATFORM, or ORC or, in a man of war, 
a place on the lower deck, abaft the 


fair proſpect may be taken of the adjacent 
country. Hence an edifice is ſaid to be 


metaphyſics he followed Pythagoras; 
and —.— „ 


See the articles ACaDEMIC, &. 
The platonic philoſophy is thought very 


conſiſtent with the moſaic ; and a great 
many -of the primitive fathers follow'the 


opinions of that {us as being fa- 


covered with a platform, when it is flat 


at top, and has no ridge. 
oriental buildings are thus covered, as 
were all thoſe of the antients. . 


Moſt of the 


A 


main - maſt, between it and the cockpit, 


and round about the main capſtan, where 
roviſion is made for the wounded men 
in time of action. 


| Siments. 


vourable to chriſtianity. Juſtin is of opi- 
nion that Plato could not learn man 
things whieh he has faid in his works 
from mere natural reaſon, but thinks he 
might have learned them from the books 
of Moſes, which he might have read 
when in Egypt. | 


LATTOON, or PLOTToOoON, inthemili- 
tary art, a ſmall ſquare body of forty or 
fifty men, drawn out of a battalion of 
foot, and placed between the ſquadrons 


of horſe, to ſuſtain them; or in ambuſ- 
cades, ſtreights, and defiles, where there 
is not room for whole batallions or re- 


Plattoons are alſo. uſed-when 


The platonic year, accord- 


See PRECESSION 
of the equinoxes. « EDITOR 
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PLE 
they form the hollow-ſquare, to ſtrengtlien 
", the angles. The grenadiers ate gene- 

rally poſted in plattoons. 
PLATYSMA mMyYo1Dts, 


name given b 
muſcles, calle] 


in anatomy, a 


others. See SUBCUTANEUS.. 


. PLAUSUS,. among the Romans. See the 


article ACCLAMATION. 


PLAY, luſus. See the articles Gave and 
GAMING. 


PLAY, in poetry. See the articles DRAMA, 


_ Txracedy, ComMeDrY, &c. 

PLAY-HOUSE. See the articles THEATRE, 

_AMPHITHEATRE, Sc. 

PLEA, in law, is what either party alledges 
for himſelf in court, in a cauſe there de- 

ding; and, in a more reſtrained ſenſe, 
it is the defendant's anſwer to the plain- 
tiff's declaration. 


crown, and common pleas. Pleas of the 
crown are all ſuits in the king's name, or 
in the name of the attorney-general on 


his crown and dignity, and againſt his 
peace; as treaſon, muyder, felony, &c. 
Common pleas are ſuch ſuits as are carri- 
ed on between common perſons, in civil 
caſes. Theſe pleas may be divided into 


To an ation there is either a general or 
a ſpecial plea : and here, a general plea 
is a general anſwer to the declaration, as 
ina debt or contract ; the general plea is, 
that he owes nothing; in a debt upon 


it on the day; in an action on a promiſe, 
that he made no promiſe ; and in a treſ- 
pals, not guilty. Special pleas are either 


ment of the writ on which the action is 
framed.. All pleas are to be ſuccinct, 
without any unneceflary repetitions, and 
muſt be direct and pertinent to the cale. 
Court of common PLEAS. dee the article 
. COMMON PLEAS. 
PLEADING, in law, .a ſpeech uttered at 
the bar, in defence of a cauſe ; but, in 
a ſtricter ſenſe, pleadings are all the alle- 
'gations of the parties to a fuit, made af- 
ter the declaration, till the iſſue is joined. 


ed in the bar, replication, and rejoinder; 
and not what is in the declaration itlſelf. 
Hence defaults in the matter of declara- 
tion are not confined within the miſ- 
pleading, | 


* 
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Fallopius to one of the 
latiſſima colli, by ſome 
quadratus gene, and ſubcutaneus by 


Pleas are uſually divided into thoſe of the 


his behalf, for offences committed againit 


as many branches as there are actions. 


bond, that it is not his deed, or he paid 


in bar to the action brought, or in abate- 


In this ſenſe they expreſs what is contain- 


PEE | 
From the conqueſt all pleading was per- 
formed in Frome, ill th * of Fa. 
ward III. when it was appointed that the 
pleas ſhould be pleaded in engliſh”; but 
that they ſhould be entered or recorded in 

latin. At Athens, and even in France 

andEngland, formal and prepared plead- 
ings were prohibited, — it was unlaw- 
ful to amuſe the court with long art- 
ful harangues; only it was the ſettled 
cuſtom here, in important matters, to 
begin the pleadings with a text out 
of the holy fcriptures. It is but of late 
years that eloquence was admitted to the 


- 1. 3 

PLEASURE and pain, ſays Mr. Locke, 

are ſimple ideas, which we receive both 
from ſenfation and reflection; there be- 
ing thoughts of the mind, as well as ſen- 
ſation, accompanied with pleaſure or 
pain. See the article Pain. | 
There are a great many modes of plea- 
ſure and pain, which reſult from the va- 
rious conſiderations of good and evil, 
whether natural or moral, and the paſ- 
ſions thereby excited. See the articles 
Good, Evil, and Pass10Ns. 
Pleaſure and pain ſeem to be the means 
made uſe of, by nature, to direct us in 
the purſuit of happineſs ; ſince pleaſure is 
annexed to whatever contributes thereto, 
and pain is the companion of what tends 
to our ruin. Hence it is, that the plea- 
ſures of a child, a youth, a grown perſon, 
and an old man, all vary, according to 
the different things required by nature in 
each ſtate, whether ſimply for the preſer- 
vation of the individual, or for that and 

ropagation jointly, 

PLEBEIAN, plebeius, any perſon of the 
rank of the common people. It is chief- 
ly uled in ſpeaking of the antient Romans, 
who were divided into ſenators, knights, 
and plebeians or commons. | 

PLEBISCITUM, in roman antiquity, a 
law enacted by the common people, at 
the requelt of the tribune, or other ple-- 
beian magiſtrate, without the interven- 
tion of the ſenate ; but more particu- 
larly denotes the law which the people 
made, when they retired to the Aventine 
mount, 

PLEDGE, plegius, in common law, a ſure- 
ty, either rea] or perſonal, which the 
plaintiff is to find, for proſecuting the 
ſuit. See the article SURETY. 

PLEDGERY, or PLEGGERy, ſuretiſhip, 
er an aniwering tor another perſon. 
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plumaceolus, in ſurgery, a kind of flat 
tent, laid over a wound, to imbibe the 


ſuperfluous humours, and keep it clean. 
See the article WounD. ee 
PLEGIIS AcQUIETANDIS, in law, a writ 
that lies for a ſurety, in caſe he pay not 
the money at the day. 


PLEIADEsS, vergiliæ, in aſtronomy, an 
aſſemblage of ſtars in the neck of the con- 
ſtellation taurus. See 'TAURUS. 

PLENAR TV, in law, is when a church- 


benefice is full of an incumbent. See 
PLEU 


the article INCUMBENT. | 
Inſtitution is held to be a good plenarty 


againſt a common. perſon, but not againſt - 


the king, without induction. See the ar- 
ticles INSTITUTION and INDUCTION. 


_ PLENARY, ſome thing complete or full. 
 PLENILUNIUM, in aſtronomy, that pha- 


ſis of the moon commonly called the full 
moon. See the article MooN. 


PLENIPOTENTIARY, a perſon veſted | 


with full power to do any thing. See 
the article EMBASSADOR. 

The term  plenipotentiary is chiefly ap- 
plied to ſuch miniſters of princes or ſtates 
as are ſent to treat of peace, Sc. 


-PLENITUDE, plenitudo, the quality of a 


thing that is full, or that fills another. 
In medicine, it chiefly denotes a redun- 


dancy of blood and humours. See the 


article PLETHORA. 


PLENUM, in phyſics, denotes, according 


to the carteſians, that ſtate of things, 
wherein every part of ſpace is ſuppoſed 


to be full of matter; in oppoſition to a 


vacuum. See VACUUM. 
PLEONASM, pleonaſmus,. redundantia, 
a figure in rhetoric, whereby we uſe 
words ſeemingly ſuperfluous, in order to 
expreſs a thought with the greater ener- 
gy : ſuch as, I ſaw it with my own eyes, 
Sc. 
This grammarians uſually reckon a fault 
in diſcourſe. 


PLEROT ICs, plerotica, in medicine, a 


kind of remedies that are healing, or 
that fill up the fleſh ; otherwiſe called in- 
car natives and ſarcotics. See the article 
SAECO TICS. 


PLESKOW, a city of Ruſſia, fituated | 


at the ſouth end of the lake Worlero ; 
eaſt lon. 2830, and north lat. 57 20. 
PLESSE, a town of Sileſia, ſituated on 


the river Viſtula, thirty five miles eaſt of 


Troppaw. 


PLE HORA, in medicine, a greater re- | 


dundance of laudable blood and humours 


- 
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PLEDGET, BoLsTER, or ComeREss, 


1 


eK 
than is capable of undergoing thoſe 

changes which muſt neceſſarily happen 
for the purpoſes of life, without inducing 
diſeaſe s % i | 
A plethora is cured by veneſection, ex- 
erciſe, watchings, a ſharp and acrid diet, 
after due evacuations, and by a gradual 
omiſſion ef theſe evacuations. 


PLETHORIC, plethoricus, a perſon abound- 


ing with blood, or labouring under a ple- 

thora. LANE! . 
PLEVIN, plewina, in law, the ſame with 

pledge. See PLEDGE... * 

„in anatomy, a ſmooth, robuſt, 
and tenſe membrane, adhering to the 
ribs and to the intercoſtal muſcles, and 
ſurrounding the whole cavity of the tho- 
rax. Its 8 reſembles two ſacks, 
one of which ſurrounds one ſide of the 
thorax, and the other the other ſide, and 
each of them contains one of the two 
lobes of the lungs: from the conjunction 
of theſe two ſacculi of the pleura, in the 
middle of the thorax, is formed the medi- 
aſtinum. See MEDIASTINUM. 

The pleura is compoſed of a double 
membrane of a very muſculous ſtructure. 
Its veſſels are arteries, veins, nerves, and 
lymphatics. The arteries ariſe from the 
intercoſtals, the diaphragmatic, and the 
mainmary ones, and are very numerous ; 
the veins, from the veins of the ſame 
name with thoſe arteries ; but all of them 
diſcharge themſelves into the trunk of the 
vena azygos, and the —_ trunk of the 
cava. The nerves are from the vertebræ 
of the thorax and the diaphragmatic ones. 
The lymphatics all run to the ductus 
thoracicus. 

The uſe of the pleura is to lubricate and 
ſtrengthen the whole cavity of the thorax. 


PLEURISY, ande ü 


lent pain in the ſide, attended with an 
acute fever, a cough, and a difficulty of 
breathing. | 
This diſorder. affects all the parts of the 
internal integuments of the thorax, the 
whole of the pleura, and the whole of 
the mediaſtinum ; and therefore, when 
it is ſeated in the membrane internally 
lining the ribs, it is called a trye or in- 
ternal pleuriſy; but when it chiefly cc-n- 
pies the external parts, and only the inter- 
coſtal muſcles, and thoſe above them, are 
affected, it is called a ſpurious or baſtard- 
pleurily. 1 
The pleuriſy is moſt predominant between 
the ſpring and ſummer. It begins with 
chilneſs and ſhivering, wich are ſoon 
14 M ſucceeded 


| Z ˙ E. 
| | | - ſucceeded by heat, thirſt, inquietude, and 


the other common ſymptoms of a fever. 


with a violent pricking pain in one of his 
ſides, about the ribs, which ſometimes 
extends itſelf towards the ſhoulder-blades, 
ſometimes towards the back-bone, and 
ſometimes towards the fore-parts of the 
breaſt, and this is attended with frequent 
coughing, The matter which the patient 
ſpits, is at firſt little and thin, and mixed 
with particles of blood; but as the diſeaſe 
advances, it is more plentiful and more 
concocted, but not without a mixture of 
blood. The pulſe is remarkably ſtrong, 
and ſeems to vibrate like a tenſe ſtring of 
a muſical inſtrument ; and the blood 
drawn from a vein, as ſoon as it is cold, 
looks like melted ſuet. As to the ſpit- 
ting, it is frequently abſent, and hence 
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dry. 

As in all inflammatory fevers, ſo in this, 

too hot a regimen is to be ſhunned, both 

with reſpect to the bed-cloaths and the 

heat of the room; nor mult the patient be 

expoſed to the cold air, nor drink things 
actually cold. Hoffman obſerves, that 
all ſtrong ſudorifics and cathartics are 
hurtful; and that if the patient has three 
or four ſtools, the courſe of nature muſt 
not be ſtopped. The diet ſhould be cool- 
ing, relaxing, ſlender, and diluting. 
Moiſtening things taken warm, are pre- 
terable to all others; and hence barley 
or oatmea]-gruel, ſweetened with honey, 
and alſo ſweet whey, are proper. If the 
phyſician is called before the third day, 
Boerhaave directs a large quantity of 


large veſſel, and to fetch deep ſighs, or 
cough, to promote its celerity ; and the 
part affected ſhould be rubbed gently at 
the ſame time, and the bleeding continu- 
ed till the pain remits, or the patient is 
ready to faint. This ſhould be repeated 
as often as the ſymptoms return, which 
it was intended to remove, and till the 
ahſence of the white inflammatory pellicle 
from the ſurface of the blood when cold, 
ſhews it is time to leave it off. This 
Huxham confirms by his own experience, 
and adds, that after the fourth day, bleed- 
ing is not ſafe ; he likewiſe recommends 
fomenting the part, which often eaſes the 

ain, and terminates the dileaſe : but if 
it is obſtinate, he recommends flight ſca- 
riſications, then cupping, and afterwards 
a bliſter on the ſame place; which has 
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After a few hours the patient is ſeized 


pleurifies are diſtinguiſned into moiſt and 


blood to be let, from a wide orifice in a 


PLE 
been ſucceſsful, when the uſual methods 
failed. The patient's body ſhould be 
kept open, for which purpoſe emollient 
clyſters are proper; and he ſhould, at 
the ſame time, take large quantities of 
ſtrong, diluting, aperient, and antiſeptic 
liquors : for this purpoſe, take the leaves 
of ſcordium, jack-by-the-hedge, and 
white horehound, each two ounces ; boil 
them in two pints of water, with which 
mix of the ox yme! of ſquills, eight ounces ; 
of nitre, three drams ; and of treacle- 
vinegar, one ounce : of this mixture let 
the patient, every quarter of an hour, 
take two ounces, as warm as poſſible. 
Dr. Mead obſerves, on the treatment of 
this diſorder, that after drawing as much 
blood as is neceſſary, draughts with freſn- 
drawn linſeed - oil, are of great ſervice 
for eaſing the cough; nitre, for allaying 
the heat; and for diſſolving the fizy 
blood that obſtructs the ſmall canals, wild 
goat's blood and volatile ſalts ;- and, 
laſtly, a bliſter laid on the part affected, 
in order to draw forth the peccant hu- 
mour. | 
A purulent abſceſs or empyema is ſome- 
times formed in this diſeaſe, for the treat- 
ment of which, ſee EMPYEMA. 
As to the baſtard-pleuriſy, Hoffman ſays 
that it is properly a kind of rheumatiſm, 
and does not require bleeding, unleſs the 
patient 13 plethoric, but a diaphoreſis 
and a more free perſpiration. Lanciſi, 
however, adviſes plentiful bleeding in the 
arm, ſcarifying the part affected, and 
cupping : and — the cure, it is ne- 
ceſſary to keep the body open, and the 
bowels free from ſpaſms ; for which pur- 
poſes, emollient clyſters are proper, with 
oil of ſweet almonds. 
PLEURONEC TES, in ichthyology, a 
genus of malacopterygious fiſhes, the eyes 
of which are both placed on one ſide of 
the head, and this is ſometimes the right 
and ſometimes the left; the branchioſtege 
membrane contains on each ſide ſix ſmall 
bones. 
To this genus belong the plaiſe, flounder, 
and turbot, which have both the eyes on 
the right ſide; and the pearl and ſoal, 
which have both the eyes on the left ſide. 
PLEUROPNEUMONY, in medicine, a 
diſeaſe partaking of the nature both f 
a pleuriſy and peripneumony. See the ar- 
ticles PLEURISY and PERIPNEUMONY. 
PLEXUS, among anatomiſts, a bundle of 
ſmall veſſels interwoven in the form of 
net-work ; thus a congeries of veſſels 
within 
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within the brain is called plexus choroi- PLIMOUTH is alſo & port-town of New- 


des, reticularis, or retiformis. See the 
article Plexus CHOROIDES. 


A plexus of nerves is an union of two or WE 
PLIM TON, a borouch-town of Devan- 


more nerves, forming a ſort of ganglion 
or knot. 

PLICA POLONICA, in medicine, a diſeaſe 
of the hair, almoſt peculiar to Poland and 
Lithuania, and hence denominated polo- 

nica. It conliſts of a preternatural bulk 
of the hair, which being firmly congluti- 


nated and wrapped up in inextricable 


knots, and extended to a monſtrous 
length, affords a very unſeemly ſpectacle. 
When theſe are cut off, the blood is diſ- 
charged from them, the head racked with 
pain, the ſight impaired, and the patient's 

life frequently endangered. 

This diſorder is ſuppoſed to ariſe from 
the ſordid and naſty. manner of life to 

| which theſe people are addicted, and from 
an hereditary fault conveyed from the pa- 
rents, which conſiſts in too great a bulk 
of the pores and bulbous hairs under the 
ſkin of the head : hence the thick and 

glutinous nutritious juice, produced by 
their coarſe aliments and impure waters, 
is by heat forced into the cavities of the 
hairs, and ſweating through their pores, 
produces this terrible diſeaſe. | 

A perfect method of curing this diſorder 
is unknown; undoubtedly, becauſe in 
thoſe parts of Poland, in which this diſ- 


eaſe is endemial, there have been few 
eie who, from what is common- 
y 


known of the nature and cure of the 
plica polonica, have been able to lay 
down a ritional and judicious plan for 
treating it. It is certain, that purging 
and veneſection are fo far from being 


beneficial in this diſorder, that they 


often prove hurtful, by throwing the pec- 
cant humours into violent commotions, 
and more effectually diſtributing them 
through the whole body. It is therefore 
moſt ſafe and expedient to ſolicit the pec- 
cant matter to the hairs, to which it na- 
turally tends : and this intention, Sen- 
nertus ſays, is moſt effectually anſwered 
by lotions prepared of bear's breech. 
PLICATED, ſomething folded together, 


one part over another; as the leaves of 


certain plants, &c. 


PLIMOUTH, a port-town of Devonſhire, 


and a ſtation for the building and laying 
up of ſhips of war belonging to the royal 

navy: weſt long. 4 27', north lat. 599 

267. | | 

It ſends two members to parliament, 


England, and the capital of a county g 
the ſame name: welt long. 71%, nor 
lat. 419 25. 


ſhire, ſituated near the engliſh Channel, 
thirty- fix miles ſouth-weſt of Exeter. 
It ſends two members to parliament. 


PLINIA, in botany, a genus of the paly- 


andria - monogynia clals of plants, the 
flower of which conſiſts of a fingle petal, 
divided into five hollow oval ſegments : 
the fruit is a large, globoſe, and unilo- 
cular berry ; containing a ſingle, very 
large globoſe and ſmooth ſeed. 

PLIN TH, ORLE, or oRLo, in architecture, 
a flat ſquare member, in the form of a 
brick. - 

It is uſed as the foundation of columns, 
being that flat ſquare table, under the 
moulding of the baſe and pedeſtal at the 
bottom of the whole order. It ſeems to 
have been originally intended to keep the 
bottom of the original wooden pillars 
ſrom rotting. 
Vitruvius allo calls the tuſcan abacus, 
plinth. | 

PLINTH of a flatue, &c. is a baſe, either 

flat, round, or ſquare, that ſerves to ſup- 
port it. 7 1 

PLINTH of a wall, denotes two or three 

rows of bricks advancing out from a 

wall; or, in general, any flat high 

moulding, that ſerves in a front wall to 

mark the floors, to ſuſtain the eaves of a 

wall, or the larmier of a chimney. | 

PLOCE, a figure in rhetoric, whereby a 
word is repeated by way of emphaſis, fo 
as not only to expreſs the ſubject, but the 
quality thereof; e. gr. His wife is a abiſe 
indeed ! 

PLOCSK OW, the capital of a palatinate 
of the ſame name, in Poland, fifty miles 
north-weſt of Warfaw. 

PLOEN, a city of Holſtein, in Germany, 
twenty-four miles north-weſt of Lubec : 
eaſt long. 109, north lat. 54 40'. 

PLOT, in dramatic poetry, isſometimes uſed 
for the fable of a tragedy: or comedy, but 
more particularly the knot or intrigue, 


which makes the embarras of any piece. 


The unravelling puts an end to the plot. 


PLOT, in ſurveying, the plan or draught 


of any field, farm, or manor ſurveyed 

' with an inftrument, and laid down in 
the proper figure and dimenſions, 

PLOT TING, among - ſurveyors, is the 
art of laying down on paper, Sc. tle 
ſeveral angles and lines of a tract of 

14 M 2 | ground 
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2 PLO 
ground ſurveyed by a theodolite, &c. 


and a chain. Bs” 

In ſurveying with the plain-table, the 
plotting 1s taved ; the ſeveral angles and 
diſtances being laid down on the ſpot, as 
faſt as they are taken. See the article 
PLAIN-TABLE. pat 
But, in working with the theodolite, 
ſemicircle, or circumferentor, the angles 
are taken in degrees; and the diſtances 
in chains and links; ſo that there re- 
mains an after-operation to reduce theſe 
members into lines, and ſo to form a 
8 2 or map; this operation 
is called plotting. 


- Plotting then is performed by means of 
two inſtruments, the protractor and plot- - 


ting-ſcale. By the firſt, the ſeveral an- 


les obſerved in the field with a theodo- 


ite, or the like, and entered down in 
degrees in the field-book, are protracted 
on paper in their jult quantity. 

By the latter, the ſeveral diſtances mea- 


| ſured with the chain, and entered down 


in like manner in the field-book, are 
laid down in their juſt propor tion. 
Under the articles protractor and plot- 
ting-ſcale, are found ſeverally the ule 
of their reſpective inſtruments in the 
laying down of angles and diſtances : 
we ſhall here give their uſe conjointly 
in the plotting of a field, ſurveyed ei- 
ther with the circumferentor or theo- 
dolite. 


Method of PLOTTING from the circum- 


ferentor. Suppole an encloſure, e. gr. 
AB CDE F G H K (plate CC. 
fig. 1.) to have been ſurveyed; and 
the ſeveral angles, as taken by a cir- 
cumferentor, in going round the field, 
and the diſtances as meaſured by a chain, 
to be found entered in the field- book, as 
in the following table: | 
Deg. Min. Cha. Link. 


A 191 oo 10 75 
B 297 oo 6 83 
n :30 7 82 
D 32 5 eo 6 96 
E 12 44 9 71 
F 324 30 64 
G 98 30 738 
H 71 . 
K 1612 30 383 22 


On a paper of the proper dimenſions, 


as LMNO (ibid.) draw a number of 
parallel and equidiſtant lines. Their 
ute is to direct the poſition of the p:o- 
tractor; the diameter whereof muſt al- 
ways be laid either upon one of them or 
parallel thereto; che ſemi-circular limb 
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downwards for angles greater than 180, 
and upwards, for thoſe leis than 1809. 
The paper being thus prepared, aſſume 
a point on lome meridian, as A, where- 
on lay the center of the protractor, and 
the diameter along the line. Confulr 
the field-book for the firſt angle, i. e. 
for the degrees cut by the needle at A, 
which the table gives you 1912. 

Now {ince 191 is more than a ſemi- 


circle, or 180, the ſemi- circle of the pro- 


tractor is to be laid downwards; where 
k:teping it to the point with the pro- 
tracting pin, make a mark againſt 191; 
through which mark, from A, draw an 
indefinite line A. The firſt angle 
thus protracted, again conſult the book, 
ſor the length of the firſt line AB; thus 
you find 10 chains 75 links. From a 
convenient ſcale, therefore, on the plot- 
ting-ſcale, take the extent of 10 chains 
75 links between the compaſſes ; and, 
{ctting one point in A, mark where. the 
other falls in the line Ab, which ſuppoſe - 
in B: draw therefore the full line A B, 
for the firſt fide of the incloſure. 

Proceed then to the ſecond angle, and 
laying the center of the protractor on the 
point B, with the diameter as before di- 
rected, make a mark, as c, againſt 297%, 
the degrees cut at B; and draw the in- 
definite line Bc. On this line from the 


- piotting-lcgle, as before, ſet off the length 


of your ſecond line, wiz. 6 chains 83 
links; which extending from B to the 
point C, draw the line BC for the 
ſecond fide. Proceeding now to the 
third angle or ſtation, lay the center of 
the protractor, as before, on the point a 
make a mark, as 4, againſt the number of 
degrees cut at C, wiz. 2169 30“; draw 
the indefinite line C4, and thereon ſet 
off the third diflance, wiz. 7 chains 82 


links; which terminating, e. gr. at D, 


draw the full line C D for the third fide. 
Proceed now to the fourth angle D; and, 
laying the center of the protractor over 
the point D, againſt 325®, the degree 
cut by the needle, make a mark e; draw 
the dry line De, and thereon ſet off the 
diſtance 6 chains 96 links, which termi- 
nating in E, draw DE for the fourth | 
line, and proceed to the fifth angle, 
ws. E. | 
Here the degrees cut by the needle being 
12* 247 (which is leſs than a ſemi- circle) 
the center of the protractor muſt be laid 
on the point E, and the diameter on the 
meridian, with the ſemi-diameter limb 
turned upwards. In this fituation make 
a mark, 


Pro 
degrees, ix. 12? 24, cut by the needle 
at E ; draw the dry line Ef, on which 


| ſet off the fifth diſtance, wiz 9 chains 71 


links, which extending from E to F, 
draw the full line E F, for the fifth fide 
of the incloſure. After the ſame man- 
ner proceed orderly to the angles F, G, 
H, and K; then placing the protractor, 
making marks againſt the reſpective de- 
grees, drawing indefinite dry lines, and 
ſetting off the reſpective diſtances as 
above, you will have the plot of the whole 
inclolure AB C, Sc. 

Such is the general method of 138 
from this inſtrument; but it muſt be ob- 
ſerved, that in this procels the ſtationary 
lines, i. e. the lines wherein the circum- 
ferentor is placed to take the angles, and 
wherein the chain is run to meaſure the 
diſtances, are properly the lines here 
plotted. When, therefore, in ſurvey- 
ing, the ſtationary lines are at any 
Ro ſrom the tence or boundaries of 


the field, &c. off-ſets are taken, i. e. the 


diſtance of the fence from the ſtation- 
ary line is meaſured at each ſtation 
and even at intermediate places, if there 
prove any conſiderable bends in the 
tence. 

In plotting, therefore, the ſtationary lines 
being laid down as above, the off-ſets 
mutt be laid down from them, i. e. per- 
pendiculars of the proper lengths muſt 
be let fall at the proper places from the 
ſtationary lines. The extremes of which 
perpendiculars, being connected by lines, 
give the plot deſired. If inſtead of go- 
ing round the field the angle and diſtan- 
ces have been all taken from one ſtation, 
the procels of plotting is obvious, from 
the example above : all here required 
being to protract, after the manner al- 
ready deſcribed, the ſeveral angles and 
diſtances taken from the ſame ſtationary 
point in the field, from the ſame point 
or center of the paper. The extremi- 
ties of the lines thus determined, being 
then connected by lines, will give the 
plot required. 


PLOTTING-SCALE, a mathematical inſtru- 


ment, uſually. of wood, ſometimes of 
braſs, or other matter; and either a foot, 
or half a foot long. See SCALE. 

On one fide of the inſtrument (plate 
CCV. fig. 2.n? 2.) are ſeven ſeveral ſcales, 
or lines, divided into equal parts. The 
firſt diviſion of the firſt ſcale is ſubdivid- 
ed into ten equal parts, to which is pre- 
fixed the number 10, ſignifying that ten 
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a mark, as before, againſt the number of 


PEO F 


of thoſe ſubdiviſions make an inch; or 
that the diviſions of that ſcale are deci- 
mals of inches, | 
The firſt diviſion of the ſecond ſcale is 
likewiſe ſubdivided into 10, to which is 
prefixed the number 16, denoting that 
ſixteen of thoſe ſubdiviſions make an 
inch. The firſt diviſion of the third ſcale 
is ſubdivided in like manner into 10, to 
which is prefixed the number 20; to 
that of the fourth ſcale is prefixed the 
number 24; to that of the fifth,”32 ; 
that of the ſixth, 4o ; that of the ſeventh, 
48; denoting the number of ſubdiviſions 
_ to an inch, in each, reſpectively. 
he two laſt ſcales are broken off, to 
make room for two lines of chords. 
There is alſo on the back-ſide of the in- 
ſtrument a diagonal ſcale. See SCALE. 
As to the uſe of the plotting, if we were 
required to lay down any diſtance upon 
paper, ſuppoſe 6 chains 50 links: draw 
an indefinite line ; then ſetting one foot 
of the compaſſes at figure 6 on the ſcale, 
e. gr. the ſcale of 20 in an inch, extend 
the other to 5; of the ſubdiviſions, for the 
50 links: this diſtance, being transferred 
to the line, will exhibit the 6 chains 50 
links required. 
If it be defired td have 6 chains 50 links 
take up more or leſs ſpace, take them off 
from a greater or leſſer ſcale, i. e. from 
a ſcale that has more or fewer diviſions 
in an inch. | 
To find the chains and links contain 
in a right line, e. gr. that is juſt diawn, 
according to any icale, e. gr. that of 20 
in an inch. Take the length of the line 
in the compaſſes, and applying it to the 
given ſcale, you will find it extend from 
the number 6 of the great diviſions, to 5 
of the ſmall ones : hence the given line 
contains 6 chains 50 links. 


PLOVER, pluvialis, in war the 


engliſh name of ſeveral very diſtinèt birds; 
as the green plover, or variegated black 
and yellowiſh charadrius, about the ſize 
of the common lapwing; and the grey 
plover, or blackiſh-brown tringa, with a 
black beak and green legs, a very beau- 
tiful bird. See the articles CHARADRIUS 
and TRINGA. 


Baſtard-PLOVERR, the name by which 


the vanellus, or lapwing, is called in 
ſeveral parts of the kingdom. See the 
article VANELLUS. 


PLOUGH, in agriculture, a machine for 


— up the ſoil, contrived to ſave the 
time, labour, and expence that without 
ihis inſtrument muſt have been employed 

in 
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in digging land, to prepare it for the 
fowing of all kinds of grain. | 


The ſtructure ef a plough is various for 


various kinds of grounds ; but the com- 
mon two-wheeled plough, in plate CCVI. 
fig. 1. uſed in almoſt all the countries 


in the ſouth of England, is generally 


eſtee med the beſt for all ſorts of land, ex- 
cept ſuch miry clays as ſtick to the wheels, 
and clog them up ſo as to prevent their 
turning round, It is commonly divided 
into two parts, the plough-head, and the 


plougb- tail. The plough-head contains 
the two wheels A, B, and their axis, or 


box 


Iron: s which paſſes through the 
, and turns round both in it and 


in the wheels ; the two crow-ltaves P, D, 
faſtened perpendicularly into the box, 


having in each two rows of holes, in or- 


der to raiſe or fink the beam, by pinning 


up or down the pillow E, to encreale or 
diminiſn the depth of the furrow ; the 


cs F, through which the crow- 


© they are pinned ; G the wilds, with its 


aves pals at top, by mortoiſes into which 


links and crooks of iron, by which the 


plough is drawn; H the tow- chain, 
Which faſtens the plough-tail to the 


plough- head, by the collar I at one end, 
and by the other end palling through a 
hole in the middle of the box, where it 


is pinned in by the ſtake K; L the 


bridle-chain, one end of which is faſten- 
ed to the beam with a pin, and the other 
end to the top of the ſtake, which ſtake 
is held up to the left crow-ſtaff, by the 


end of the wyth or rope M paſſing round 


it above, and under the end of the gal- 


» lows below, or by the end of the bridle- 


chain itſelf, when that is long enough. 
The plough- tail conſiſts of the beam, N; 
the coulter, O; the ſhare, P; and the ſheat, 
Q; the hinder ſheat, R, paſſing through 
the beam near its end ; S the thort han- 
dle, faſtened to the top of the hinder 
meat by a pin, and to the top of the 
ſore-ſheet by another pin; T the drock, 
which belongs to the right-fide of the 
plough-tail, and to which the ground- 
writt Vis faſtened ; as is the earth- board, 
whoſe fore- part W, is ſeen before the 
meat; as alſo the long handle X, whoſe 
fore - part Y appears before the ſheat, and 


s faſtened to the drock by the pin at a, 


the other end of which pin goes into the 
beam. Z is the double retch, which holds 


up the ſheat, and paſſes through the beam 
to be faſtened by its ſcrews and nuts at 


b and c. 


The ſtructure of the four coultered 


plough (ibid. fig. 2.) is in ſeveral re- 
ſpects different from this, though in ge- 


neral founded on it. Its beam is ten 


ſeet four inches long, whereas that of 


the common plough is but eight feet: it 


differs alſo in ſhape ; for as the other is 
ſtraight from one end to the other, this is 
ſtraight only from ato b, and thence turns 


up, in the manner fhewn in the plate; 


ſo that a perpendicular line let down 
from the corner at a, to the even ſurface 
on which the plough ſtands, would be 
eleven inches and an half, which is its 


height in that place; and if another line 


was let down from the turning of the 
beam at b, to the ſame ſurface, it would 
be one foot eight inches and a half, which 
is the height the beam ſtands from the 
8 at that part; and a third line let 

own to the ſurface from the bottom of 
the beam, at that part which bears upon 
the pillow, will ſhew the beam to be, in 
that part, two feet ten inches high above 
the ſurface. At the diftance of three 


feet two inches from the end of the beam, 


at the plough-tail, the firſt coulter, or 


that next the ſhare, is let through: and 


at thirteen inches from this, a ſecond 
coulter is let through : a third at the 
{ame diſtance from that ; and, finally, a 
fourth at the ſame diſtance from the 
third. "The crookednels of the beam is 
to avoid the too great length of the ſore - 
moſt coulters, which would be ſo long 
if the beam was ſtraight all the way, that 


they would be apt to bend and be diſ- 


placed, unleſs they were vaſtly thick and 
clumſy, 


The ſheat in this plough is to be ſeven 
inches broad, and the fixing the ſheat in 


this, as well as in the common plough, 


is the niceſt part, and requires the utmoſt 
art of the maker; for ſuppoſing the axis 
of the beam, and the left fide of the ſhare 
to be both horizontal, they muſt never 
be ſet parallel to each other ; but the 
ſtraight ſide of the ſhare muſt make an 
angle on the left- ſide of the beam, which 
muſt be very acute, that the tail of the 
ſhare may preſs leſs againſt the fide of 
the trench than the point does : this an- 
gle is ſhewn by the pricked lines at the 


bottom of fig. 1. where the line e is 
ſuppoſed to be the axis of the beam let 


down to the ground, and the line g b, 
parallel to the left - ſide of the ſhare. The 
reat thing to be taken care of, is the 
placing the four coulters, which muſt 3 
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— 
fo ſet that the four imaginary planes de- 
ſcribed by the four edges, as the plough 


moves forwards, may be all parallel to 


each other, or very nearly ſo; for if any 
one of them ſhould be very much in- 


clined to, or ſhould recede much from 


either of the other, then they would not 
enter the ground together. In order to 
the placing them thus, the ſecond coul- 


ter-hole muſt be two inches and a half 
more on the right-hand than the firſt ; 


the third muſt be as much more to the 
right of the ſecond ; and the fourth the 
ſame diſtance to the right of the third : 
and this two inches and a half muſt be 
carefully meaſured from the center of 


one hole to the center of the other. Each 


of theſe holes is a mortoiſe of an inch 


and a quarter wide, and is three inches 


and a half long at the top, and three 
inches at the bottom. The two oppo- 
ſite ſides of the holes are parallel to 
the top and bottom, but the back is 


oblique, and determines the obliquity of 


the ſtanding of the coulter, which is 
wedged tight up by pieces of wood. The 
coulters are two feet eight inches long, 
of which ſixteen inches are allowed for 
the handles which is to be thus long 


that the coulter may be drawn down as 


the point wears away. As to the wheels, 
the left-hand wheel is twenty inches di- 
ameter, and that on the right-hand, two 
feet three. inches ; and the diſtance the 
wheels are ſet from each other is two 
feet five inches and a half. | 
Beſides theſe there are the Lincolnſhire- 
plough, proper for fenny lands ſubject 
to weeds and ſedges, and remarkable for 
the largeneſs of its ſhare, which is fre- 
quently a foot broad and very ſharp, 
(ibid. fig. 3.). At A. is a foot, which 
is ſet higher or lower, by a wedge drove 
in at B; and which keeps the forepart 
of the plough from going deeper than 
they would have it. At C there are 
wedges by which the hinder part is ſet, 
Inſtead . A coulter there is a wheel with 
a ſharf edge, which cuts the roots of the 
graſs or ſedge as it turns round, while 
the broad ſhare cuts them up at the 
bottom. 

The Caxton or trenching- plough, in- 
vented to cut drains about Caxton in 
Cambridgeſhire, in ſtiff, miry, clay- 
ground, This plough (26:4. fig. 4.) is 
larger and ſtronger than ordinary : to 
the beam is fixed a piece of wood at A, 
in which is a coulter ſet at B, and ano- 


ther ſet in the beam at C, which two 
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PLOUGHMAN's SPIKENARD. 


PO: © 
coulters ſtand bending inwards as at D, 
to cut each ſide of the trench. The ſhare 
is very flat and broad, in order to form 
the bottom of the trench; and the mould- 
board is three times the-length of other 


ploughs, in order to caſt the turf a great 


way from the trench. This plough cuts 
a trench a foot wide at the bottom, a 
foot and a half broad at the top, and a 
foot deep, and it is drawn with twenty 
horſes, 1 3 

But the moſt common plough, ſays Mor- 
timer, is the dray-plough, repreſented 
fig. 6. which is beſt for miry clays, when 
the land is ſoft; but is extremely bad in 
ſummer, when the land is hard, becauſe 


its point will be continually flying out of 


the ground : it is ſet higher or lower, 
by wedges at a. Fig. 5. is a ſpaniſh 
plough, with which, and one horſe, they 
will plow two or three acres of their 
light lands in a day. We have given a 
figure of it, Fea. on account of its 
ſingularity. | 


For the hoe and drill-ploughs, invented 


by Jethro Tull, eſq; ſee his Eſſay on 
Horte-hocing huſbandry. 


* 


PLOUGH, among book-binders, is a ma- 


chine for cutting the edges of the leaves 
of books ſmooth. See BoOK-BINDING. 


PLOUGHMAN, the perſon who guides 


the plough in the operation of tilling. 
See TILLING and PLOUGH. * 
IK See the ar- 
ticle SPIKENARD. 


PLOUGHING, or PLowINs, in agricul- 


ture, turning up the earth with a plough. 
Ploughing 1s principally either that of 


lays or of fallows, Plowing of lays, 
1s the firſt cutting up of graſs-ground 
for corn, and is a work commonly per- 


formed in January. The beſt time for 
doing it is when the land is wet, becauſe 


the turf is then ſoft and tough, and will 


turn up without breaking. In the well 
turning of this conſiſts the chief part of 
this ſort of plowing, which if rightly 
performed, will lay the turf ſo flat and 
true, that it can Pana be ſeen where 
the plough went. This, indeed, depends 
greatly upon the make of the plough ; 


but if the earth-board does not turn the 
turf well, ſome e on it a ſmall piece 


of wood to take the upper part ot the 
earth as it riſes upon the earth- board, 
which cauſes it to fall with the graſs-ſide 
downwards. Plowing of fallows, called 
alſo fallowing, is preparing land by 
ploughing long before it is plowed for 
ſeed. Sce the article FALLOWING, 
PLU- 
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PLUDENTS, a town of Germany, in the 


2472 


county of Tyrol, ſixty-five miles weſt of 


Inſpruc. 


PLUG, a large wooden peg made to ſtop 


the 'bottom of a ciſtern, or a hole in a 
caſk, PP: or the like. „ | 
PLUKNETIA, in botany, a genus of 


plants, the characters of which are not (o 


certainly known as to ſay to which claſs 
it belongs : the male and female flowers 
are produced ſeparately on the ſame 
plant z the corolla is compoſed of four 
oval and patent petals, and the ftamina 


form a ſhort pyramidal body: the fruit 


is a depreſſed quadrangular capſule, con- 
= ng a ſingle, roundiſh and compreſſed 
ted. 
PLUM-TREE, prunus, in botany, a genus 
of the zcoſandria- monogynia clats of 
lants, the flower whereof conſiſts of 
ve roundiſh, concave and large petals : 
the fruit is a roundiſh drupe, marked 
with a longitudinal furrow, and contain- 
ing a compreſſed and acute-pointed nut, 
with the ſutures ſtanding out each way in 
an edge. | 


This genus comprehends the plum and 


apricot, two well known kinds of fruit. 

| Hog's PLUM, a plant called by“ botaniſts 

pondias. See SPONDIAS- 

Indian date PLUM, dioſpyros. 
article DIOSPYRoOs. 

PLUMAGE, the feathers which ſerve birds 
for a covering. See FEATHERS. 

© : Plumage is, in falcanry, particularly 
underſtood of the feathers under a hawk's 
wing. Falconers give their hawks ſmall 
feathers to make them caſt, and theſe 
alſo they call plumage. 


See the 


'PLUMB-LINE, among artificers, denotes. 
ndicular to the horizon; ſo called 
as being commonly erected by means of 


a perpe 


a plummet. See PLUMMET. 


PLUMBAGO, LEeapworrT, in botany," 


a genus of the pentandria-monogynia 


clals of plants, the flower of which con- 
liſts of a ſingle funnel-faſhioned petal ; 


and its ſeed is ſingle, and containcd in the 
cup. 

Ping: MOCK-LEAD, in mineralogy, 
a foſſile ſubſtance reſembling lead-ore, 
much uſed in drawing, and for making 

| _ See the nee r, 

It is ſomewhat difficult to aſcertain what 
claſs of minerals black-lead belongs to. 
Metal it is not, as not being either duc- 
tile or even fuſible; nor can it be reck- 
oned among ftones, for want of hard- 
neſs: it remains, therefore, that it muſt 
be placed among the earths, thongh it 


EL UV. 

diſſolve not in water, as moſt earths will, 
except ſtiff clays and ochres; among the 
latter whereof Dr. Plott judges it may 
be reckoned, it ſeeming to be a ſort of 


cloſe earth, of very fine and looſe parts, 


PLUMBERY, the art of caſtin 


ſo burnt as to become black and ſhining, 


diſcolouring the hands, as all ochres do. 


| Whence the moſt proper name that can 


be given it, according to this author, is 
ochra nigra, or black ochre. See the ar- 
ticle OCHRE. 


and 


working lead, and uſing it in buildings, 


plaſter, &c. 


&c. See the article LEA D. 

As this metal melts very eaſily, it is eaſy 
to caſt it into figures of any kind, by 
running it into moulds of heals, clay, 
But the chief article in 
plumbery is ſheets and pipes of lead ; 


and as theſe make the baſis of the plum- 


ber's work, we ſhall here give the proceſs 
of making them. In caſting ſheet-lead, 


a table or mould is made uſe of, which 


conſiſts of large 


ieces of wood well 
jointed, and bond with bars of iron at 
the ends, on the ſiqes of which runs a 
frame conſiſting of à ledge, or border of 
wood, two or three inches thick, and 
two or three inches high from the mould, 
called the ſharps: the ordinary width of 
the mould, within theſe ſharps, is from 
three to four feet; and its length is 
ſixteen, ſeventeen, or eighteen feet. 
This ſhould be ſomething longer than the 
ſheets are intended to be, in order that 
the end where the metal runs off from the 


mould may be cut off, becauſe it is com- 


monly thin, or uneven, or ragged at the 
end. It muſt ftand very even or level 
in breadth, and ſomething falling from 
the end in which the metal is poured in, 
VIZ. about an inch, or an inch and a 
half, in the length of ſixteen or ſeventeen 
inches. At the upper end of the mould 
ſtands the pan, which is a concave trian- 
gular priſm, compoſed of two planks 
nailed together at right angles, and two 
triangular pieces fitted in between them 
at the ends. The length of this pan is 
the whole breadth of the mould in which 
the ſheets are caſt; it (ſtands with its bot- 
tom, which is a ſharp edge, on a form 
at the end of the mould, leaning with 
one ſide againſt it; and on the oppoſite 
ſide is a handle to lift it up by, to pour 
out the melted lead ; and on that ſide of 
the pan next the mould, are two iron- 
hooks to take hold of the mould, and 
prevent the pan from ſlipping while the 
melted load is pouring out of it into the 

mould, 


PU 


moiſtened ſand, to prevent it from being 
fired by the hot metal. The mould is alſo 
ſpread over, about two thirds of an inch 
thick, with ſand ſifted and moiſtened, 
. which is rendered perfectly level by mov- 
ing over it a piece of wood called a ſtrike, 
by trampling upon it with the feet, and 
ſmoothing it over with a ſmoothin 
lane, which is a thick plate of poliſhed 
raſs, about nine inches ſquare, turned 


up on all the four edges, and with a han- - 


dle fitted on to the upper or concave fide, 
The ſand being thus ſmoothed, it is fit 
for caſting ſheets of lead ; but if they 
would caſt a ciſtern, they meaſure out 
the bigneſs of the four ſides, and having 
taken the dimenfions of the front, or 
fore-part, -make mouldings by preſſing 
long ſlips of wood, which contain the 
ſame mouldings into the level ſand, and 
form the figures of birds, beaſts, &c. 


by preſſing in the fame manner leaden 


_— upon it, and then taking them 
off, and at the ſame time ſmoothing 
the ſurface where any of the ſand 
is raiſed up, by making theſe impreſſi- 
ons upon it. The reſt of the operati- 
on is the ſame in caſting either ciſterns or 
plain ſheets of lead : but before we pro- 
ceed to mention the manner in which that 
is performed, it will be neceſſary to give 
a more particular deſcription of the 
ſtrike. The ſtrike then is a piece of board 
about five inches broad, and ſomething 
longer than the breadth of the mould on 
the inſide ; and at each end is cut a notch, 
about two inches deep, fo that when it is 
uſed, it rides upon the ſharps with thoſe 
notches. Before they begin to caſt, the 
ſtrike is made ready by tacking on two 
pieces of an old hat on the notches, or by 


ſlipping a caſe of leather over each end, 


in order to raiſe the under fide about one 
eighth of an inch, or ſomething more, 
above the ſand, according as they would 
have the ſheet to be in thickneſs ; then 
they tallow the under edge of the ſtrike 
and ]>y- it acroſs the mould. The lead 
being melted, it is laded into the pan, 
in which, when there is a ſufficient quan- 
tity for the preſent purpoſe ; the ſcum of 
the metal is ſwept off with a piece of 
board to the edge of the pan, letting it 
ſettle on the ſand, which is by this means 
prevented from falling into the mould at 
the pouring out of the metal. When 
the lead is cool enough, which is known 
by its beginning to ſtand with a ſhell or 
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mould. This pan is lined on the inſide with 


The metho 


They have here a ftrike different from 


ks 
wall on the ſand round the pan, two men 
take the pan by the handle, or elſe one 


of them lift it up by a bar and chain 


fixed to a beam in the ceiling, and pour 
it into the mould, while another man 
ſtands ready with the ſtrike, and, as ſoon 
as they have done pouring in the metal, 
puts on the mould, ſweeps the lead for- 
ward, and draws the overplus into a 
trough prepared to receive it. The ſheets 
being thus caſt, nothing remains but to 
planiſh the edges in order to render them 
ſmooth and ſtrait : but if it be a ciſtern 
it is bent into four ſides, fo that the two 
ends may join the back, where they are 
ſoldered together, after which the bottom 
is ſoldered up. wh 

4 of caſting thin ſlieets of 
lead, Inſtead of ſand, they cover the 
mould with a piece of woolen ſtuff nailed 
down at the two ends to keep it tight, 
and over this lay a very fine linnen cloth. 
In this proceſs great regard 1s had to the 
juſt degree of heat, fo as that the, lead 
may run well and yet not burn the lin- 
nen. This they judge of by a piece of 
paper, for it takes fire in the liquid lead 
if it is too hot, and if it be not ſhrunk 
and ſcorched a little, it is not hot enough, 


that deſcribed above: it 1s a wooden 
caſe, only cloſed on three ſides: it is pretty 
high behind, but the two ſides, like two 
acute angles, ſtill diminiſh to the tip 
from the place where they are joined to 


the third or middle piece, where they are 


of the ſame height therewith, vir. ſeven 


or eight inches high: the width of the 


middle makes that of the ſtrike, which 
again makes that of the ſheer to the caſt, 
This ſtrike is placed at the top of the 
mould, which in that part is erk covered 
with a paſteboard that ſerves as a bottom 
to the caſe, and prevents the linnen from 
being burnt while the lead is pouring in. 


The ſtrike is now filled with lead, ac- 


cording to the quantity to be uſed; 
which done, two men, one at each fide, 
draw the ſtrike down the mould with a 
velocity greater or leſs, as the ſheet is to 
be more or leſs thick. 

The method of caſting pipes without 
ſoldering. To make theſe pipes they 
have a kind of little mill, with arms or 
levers-to turn it withal. The moulds are 
of braſs, and conſiſt of two pieces, 
which open and ſhut by means of hooks 
and hinges, their inward caliber, or di- 
aweter, being according to the ſize of the 
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pipe to be made, and their length is 
uiually two feet and a half. In the mid - 
dle is placed a core, or round piece of 
braſs or iron, ſomewhat longer than the 
mould, and of the thickneſs of the in- 
ward diameter of the pipe. This core 
is paſſed through two copper-rundles, 
one at each end of the mould, which 
they ſerve to cloſe ; and to theſe is joined 
2 little copper · tube about two inches long, 
and of the thickneſs the leaden pipe is in- 
tended to be of. By means of theſe 
tubes the core 1s retained in the middle of 
the cavity of the mould. The core be- 
ing in the mould, with the rundles at 
its two ends, and the lead melted in the 
furnace, they take it up in a ladle and 
pour it into the mould by a little aperture 
at one end, made in the form of a fun- 
nel. When the mould is full they paſs 
a hook into the end of the core, and 
turning the mill, draw it out; and then 
opening the mould take out the pipe. If 
they delizxe to have the pipe lengthened, 

they put one end of it in the lower end 
of the mould, and paſs the end of the 
core into it; then ſhut the mould again, 
and apply its rundle and tube as before, 
the. pipe juſt caſt ſerving for rundle, &c. 
at the other end. Things being thus re- 


placed they pour in freſh metal, and re- 
peat the operation till they have got a 


| 2 the length required. 

or making pipes of ſheet- lead, the 
1 have wooden cylinders, of the 
ength and thickneſs required, and on 
theſe they form their pipes by wrapping 
the ſheet around them, and ſoldering up 
the edges all along them. See Pik. 
PLUMBUM, LEAb, in natural hiſtory. 

See the article LEAD. 
PLUMERIA, in botany, a genus of the 
pentandria monogynia claſs of plants, 
the corolla of which conſiſts of a ſingle 
ſunnel-like petal, with a long tube, and 
divided into five oblong ſegments at the 
limb: the fruit is compoſed of two 
jointed - and ventricoſe follicles, formed 
of a ſingle valve each, and containing 
numerous oblong feeds, See plate 
CXCIX. fig. 5. 
PLUMMET, PLUMB-RULE, or PLUMB- 
' LINE, an juſtrument uſed by carpenters, 
maſons, &c. in order to judge whether 


walls, Cc. be upright planes, horizun- 
It is thus called from a 


tal, or the like, 
piece of lead, plumbum, faſtened to the 


end of a chord, which uſually conſtitutes . 


this inſtrument, Sometimes the ſtring de- 


— 
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+ Cale it becomes a level. 
PLUMMING, among miners, is the me- 


PLURAL, 


PL 
ſcends along a wooden ruler, Cc. raiſed 


perpendicularly on another; in which 
See LEVEL. 


thod of uſing a mine-dial, in order to 


know the exact place of the work where 


to fink down an air - ſhaft, or to bring an 
adit to the work, or to know which way 
the load inclines when any flexure hap- 
pens in it. | 

It is performed in this manner: A ſkil- 
ful perſon, with an aſſiſtant, and with 
pen, ink, and paper, and a long line 
and a ſun-dial, after his gueſs of the 
place above ground, deſcends into the 
adit or work, and there faſtens one end 
of the line to ſome fixed thing in it, then 
the incited needle is let to reſt, and the 
exact point where it reſts is marked with 
a pen: he then goes on farther in the 
line ill faſtened, and at the next flexure 
of the adit he makes a mark on the line 
by a knot or otherwiſe ; and then lettin 
down the dial again, he there likewiſe 
notes down that point at which the nee- 
dle ftands in this ſecond poſition. In 
this manner he proceeds, from turning to 


turning, marking down the points, and 


marking the line, till he comes to the in- 
tended place; this done, he aſcends 
and begins to work on the ſurface of the 
earth what he did in the adit, bringing 
the firſt knot in the line to ſuch a place 
where the mark of the place of the nee- 
dle will again anſwer its pointing, and 
continues this till he comes to the defired 
place above ground, which is certain to be 
perpendicularly over the part of the mine 
into which'the air-ſhaft 1s to be ſunk. 


PLUMOSE, ſomething formed in the 


manner of feathers, with a ſtem and 
fibres iſſuing from it on each fide: 


ſuch are the antennæ of certain moths, 
butterflies, &c. 


PLUNGER, in mechanics, the ſame with 


the forcer of a pump. See the article 
F ORCER. | 


uralis, in grammar, an 
epithet applied to that number of nouns 


and verbs which is uſed when we ſpeak 


of more than one thing; or that which 
expreſſes a plurality or number of things. 
See NUMBER, 
In latin, Sc. both nouns. and verbs 
have uſually diftin& terminations to their 
different numbers: in Engliſh, nouns - 
ſubſtantive uſually become plural by the 
addition of 3, or es, to the tingular. 


Nouns adjective are the ſame in both 


numbers; 


. U 
numbers; and in verbs tlie number is 
diſtinguiſned by that of the pronouns or 

erſons. 

PLURALITY, pluralitat, a diſcrete 
quantity, conſiſting of two or a greater 
number of the fame kind: thus we ſay 
a plurality of gods, &c. > 
Hence plurality of benefices, or livings, 
is where the fame clerk is poſſeſſed of 
two or more ſpiritual] preferments, with 
cure of ſouls. 
the firſt, zp/o facto, becomes void; on 
which account, the patron may preſent 
to it, provided the clerk be not qualified 
by diſpenſation, &c. to hold more livings 
than one, in regard the law ſtrictly en- 
joins . reſidence z this being impoſſible 

where the ſame perſon has more than one 
living, in different places. As the power 


for granting diſpentations for the holding 


two benefices, &c. is veſted in the king, 
it is held that, in theſe caſes, the arch- 
biſhop's diſpenſation, and the king's con- 
firmation of it, are neceſſary to hold 
pluralities : but a deanery ſhall not be 
taken to be a benefice, ſo as to need a 
diſpenſation, on the dean's having ano- 
ther ſpiritual preferment ; alſo à parſon- 
age and vicarage make no plurality. 
PLURIES, in law, the name of a writ 
which iſſues after two former writs have 
gone out without any effect; for firſt, an 
original writ, called a capias, goes out, 
which not being obeyed, there goes out 
an alias,- which likewiſe failing, the 
pluries iſſues. 
PLUS, in algebra, a character marked 
thus +, uſed. for the ſign of addition. 

See the article CHARACTER. 

PLUSH, in commerce, &c. a kind of 
. ſtuff leaving a fort of velvet knap, or 
ſhag, on one ſide, compoſed regularly of 
a woof of a fingle woolen thread and a 
double warp, the one wool, of two 
threads twiſted, the other goats or 
camels hair; though there are ſome 
pluſhes entirely. of worked, and others 
compoſed wholly of hair. 

Pluſh is manufactured, like velvet, on a 
loom with three treadles; two of theſe 
ſeparate and depreſs the woolen warp, 
and the third raiſes the hair-warp, upon 


which the workmen throwing the ſhuttle, 


ſſes the woof between the woolen and 
air-warpz and afterwards laying a 
braſs-broach, or needle, under that of 
the hair, he cuts it thereon with a knife 
deſtined for that uſe ; conducting the 
knife on the broach, which is made a 


. little hollow all its length, and thus 
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In a plurality of hvings, 


PNE 
gives the furface of the pluſh an appear- 
ance of velvet. See VELVET. 8 
There are other kinds of pluſh, all of 
ſilk ; ſome of which have a pretty long 
knap on one fide, and fome on both. 
PLUSQUAMPERFECT, in grammar. 
See the article PRETERIT. 
PLUVIAL, pluviale, antiently ſignified 

a hood or cloak, which ecclehaftics, 
chiefly religious, wore in the country to 
ſhelter themſelves from the rain. The 
word is now uled, in the romiſh church, 
for a large hood worn by the chantor and 
ſubdeacon at maſs and veſpers, Cc. It 
covers the whole man, and is fixed before 
with two claſps. | 
PLUVIALIS, in zoology, the name 
whereby the latin authors call the plover, 
See the article PLOVER. 
PNEUMATICS, called alſo PxNEUMAaTo- 
LOGY and PNEUMATOSOPHY, amon 
ſchoolmen, the doctrine and contempla- 
tion of ſpirits and fpiritual ſubſtances, as 
God, angels, and the human ſoul, in 
which ſenſe pneumatics are the ſame with 
what we otherwiſe call metaphyſics, See 
the article METAPHYSICS, ' 
PnNEUMATICS is more commonly uſed 
among us, for that part of natural phi- 
loſophy which treats of the nature and 
r. of the air; the doctrine and 
laws of which will be found under the 
articles AlR, ATMOSPHERE, PREs- 
SURE, FLASTICITY, GRAVITY, COM- 
PRESSION, RAREF ACTION, ExXPAN» 
$10n, FLu1D, Sc. | 
PNEUMATIC ENGINE. See AIR-PUMP. 
PNEUMATOCELE, HERNIA, FLATU- 
LENTA, or WINDY RUPTURE, in ſur- 
and medicine, a ſpecies of hernia, 
which ſeveral authors afure us occurs in 
practice. The ſigns by which they tell 
us it may be diſcovered are, 1. That 
upon handling the ſcrotum it feels like a 
bladder diftended with wind ; and that, 
therefore, 2. it ſeems to be much lighter 
than if it contained any humour, appear- 
ing alſo pellucid at the approach of a 
candle; and, 3. if it be ſtruck by a 
fillup of the finger, it ſounds like a 
bladder which is diſtended with wind, 
and ftruck in the ſame manner. How- 
ever, Heiſter is of opinion that theſe au- 
thors have miſtaken either the hyderocele 
or enterocele for the pneumatocele, and 
ſeems to be more confirmed in this 
opinion, not only becauſe the ſymptoms 
«and cure of this diſorder, with which they 
acquaint us, agree exactly with theſe 
of the hyderocele, but becauſe that in all 
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Poc. 


like this diſorder ; . this makes him 
at leaſt ſuſpe&t that the caſe does not 
fo often occur as ſome would inſinu- 
ate: but whenever it is met with, he di - 
rects to proceed in the cure as follows. 
Let the tumour be treated externally with 
warm and diſcutient medicines, as in the 
hyderocele, together with fomentations 
"and plaſters ; and internally may be taken 
carminative and gentle purges : but if 
theſe take no effect, and the tumour (till 
increaſes, or continues the ſame, the ſcro- 
tum ſhould then be perforated with the 


tiochar, and its contents thereby diſ- 


charged, which will demonſtrate whether 
it be wind or water. 
PNEUMA TOM ACHI, nreuuIpayxau,an- 
tient heretics, ſo called becauſe they op- 
/ poſed the divinity of the holy ſpirit, 
placing him in the number of creatures. 
Ph EUMA TOSIS, wmvevwilug;, a term 
which ſome authors uſe for the genera- 


tion or formation of animal ſpirits in the 
brain. 


PNEUMONICS, in pharmacy, medicines 
proper in diſeaſes of the lungs, in which 
reſpiration is affected. Of this number 
are ſulphur, lungwort, hyſſop, ground- 
ivy, and colt's-foot : they are uſed in 
phthiſes, aſthmas, peripneumonies, pleu- 
riſies, Sc. 

PO, a great river of Italy, riſing in the 
Alps, and running firſt eaſt, ſoon after 
turns directly north, through Piedmont, 

where it receives the Doria; then paſſing 
north-eaſt, it diſcharges itſelf by ſeveral 
channels into the gulph of Venice. 

POA, MEADOW-GRASS, in botany, a 

genus of the triandria-digynia clals of 
plants, the corolla whereof is compoſed 
of two valves, of an ovato- acuminated 
figure, hollow, compreſſed, and ſome- 
what longer than the cup, and without 
awns. It ſupplies the place of a peri- 
carpium ; and adheres every way to the 
ſeed, which is ſingle, of an oblong figure, 
compreſſed, and pointed at each end. 
This is the moſt common of all graſſes 
with us, and makes principally the green 


covering of moſt of our fields and 
meadows. 


POCEK. See the article Pox. 

POCKET, in the woolen trade, a word 
uſed to denote a larger ſort of bag, in 
which wool is packed up to be ſent from 
one part of the kingdom to another. The 
pocket contains uſually twenty-five hug- 
ered weight of wool. | | 
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dis practice he never obſerved any thing PocKET-infiruments and medicines, in ſur- 


POD 


gery. See the articles INSTRUMENT and 
MEDICINES. 

POCKLING TON, a market-town in the 
eaſt riding of Yorkſhire: ſituated twelve 
miles ſouth-eaſt of York. 

POD, among botaniſts, a term uſed to ex- 
preſs a pericarpium conſiſting of two 
valves, which open from the baſe to the 
point, and are ſeparated by a membrana- 
ceous partition, from which the ſeeds 
hang by a kind of funiculus umbilicalis. 
See the article PERICARPLUM. 

PODAGRA, in medicine, the gout in the 
feet. See the article GouT. 

PODAGRARIA, in botany, the ſame 
with angelica, See ANGELICA. 

PODALIA, a province of Poland, 
bounded by Volhinia and the ruſſian 
Ukrain, on the north and north-eaſt 3 by 
Budziac Tartary, on the ſouth-eaſt : by 
the river Nieſter, which ſeparates it 
from Beſſarabia and Moldavia, on the 
ſouth-weſt ; and by the province of red- 

Ruſſia, on the 8 

PODOME TER, or PEDOMETER, the 
ſame with perambulator. See the arti- 
cle PERAMBULATOR. f — 

PODARIA, in zoology, a diviſion, or- 
der, or ſeries of wingleſs inſects, with 
ſnort bodies, and not very numerous 
legs; comprehending the puceron, pe- 
diculus, acarus, ſpider, ſquill, Sc. See 
the article PUCERON, &c. 

PODENSTEIN, a town of Germany, 
in the circle of Franconia: fituated in 
eaſt long. 119 35, north lat. 490 50. 

PODERIS, in antiquity, a robe hanging 
down to the foot, but chiefly uſed to ex- 
preſs a linnen garment, a ſurplice, or a 
ſhirt. | 
The jewiſh prieſts were covered with 
this kind of ſurplice during their at- 
tendance in the temple 3 this being the 
proper habit of their order. 

PODEX, in anatomy, &c. the ſame with 
anus or fundament. See the article 
ANUS. 

PODOPHYLLUM, the MaY-APPLE, 
in botany, a genus of the polyandria- 
monogynia claſs of plants, the flower of 
which conſiſts of nine hollow and rounded 
petals, folded or plicated at the rim, and 
{ſmaller than the cup: the fruit is an uni- 
locular capſule of an oval figure, con- 
taining numerous and roundiſh ſeeds. 
This plant is otherwiſe called anapodo- 
phyllum, See ANAPODOPHYLLUM. 


PODURA, 


POE 
PODURA, the PUCERON, in zoology. See 
the article PUCERON. 
POEM, Nena, a compoſition in verſe of 
a due length and meaſure. See the arti- 
cle VERSE and MEASURE. 
Poems are generally denominated from 
the ſabje& matter, as the apobaterion, 
epibaterion, epinicion, epithalamium, 
genethliac, elegiac, fatiric, epitaph , 
panegyric, lyric, paſtoral, &c. and 
ethers, from the manner of narration, as 
epic, dramatic, &c. to which may be 
added, odes, eclogues, and idylliums. 
To this head may alſo be referred ſeveral 
other compoſitions of a leſs ſerious kind, 
as the acroſtic, enigma, anagram, cento, 
echo, &c. See each under its proper 
head: APOBATERION, Sc. 
The Abbe Du Bos obſerves,' in regard 
to poems, that ſome are intereſting in ge- 
neral, others in particular; that the beau- 
ties of execution alone do not conſtitute a 
good poem; that the defects of poems 
are leſs diſcernable than thoſe of a pic- 
ture ; that our diſlike falls only on the 
bad part of a poem ; that every kind of 
m has ſomething particular in its 


Kyle ; that by the beauty of the ſtyle we 


muſt judge of poems; that it muſt be a 
long time before the merit of a good 
oem is diſtinguiſhed ; and finally, that 


the character of the poetic ſtyle has al- 


ways decided the good or bad ſucceſs of 
poems, even of thoſe which by their 
length ſeem to have the greateſt depen- 
dance on the ceconomy of the plan, on 
the diſtribution of the action, and on 
the decency of the manners. 

POESY, the ſame with poetry. See the 
article POETRY. 

POET, mourns, the author of a poem. 
See the article POEM. 

Homer, Virgil, Milton, and Taſſo, are 
reckoned the chief, almoſt the only, 
epic poets. Sophocles, Euripides, Shake- 
ſpear, Otway, Corneille, and Racine, 
the beſt tragic poets. Ariſtophanes, 
Menander, Plautus, Terence, Fletcher, 
Johnſon, Molliere, &c. the chief comic 
poets. Horace, Cowley, and Malherbe, 
excelled as lyric poets: and Juvenal, 
Perſius, Regnier, Boileau, Dryden, 
and Oldham, as fatiric poets. _ 
POETICAL, ſomething that relates to 
poetry or poets, in which ſenſe we ſay 
poetical genius, poetical licence, c. 
PoE TI CAL Juſtice, is chiefly uſed in re- 
ſpe& of the drama, to denote a diſtribu- 
tion of rewards and puniſhments to the 
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ſeveral perſons at the cataſtrophe or cloſe | 


POE 


of a plece, anſwerable to the ſeveral 
characters they appeared in. See the ar- 
ticle CHARACTER and CATASTROPHE. 


PoETICAL rifing and ſetting of the flars. 


The three kinds of riſing and ſetting, 
ix. the coſmical, acronical, and helical, 
were made by the antient poets, refer- 
ing the riſing, Sc. of the ſtars to that 
of the ſun. See COSMICAL, &c, 


POETICS, the dottrine of poetry, or the 


laws and rules of conducting pieces, or 
compoſitions of poetry, ſuch is Ari- 
ſtotle's poetics, a work much valued. 


POETRY, the art of compoſing poems, 


or pieces in verſe; or, as defined by 
Voſſius, the art of repreſenting actions 
in metre, | 

Voſſius thinks that love was the firſt oc- 
caſion of poetry, which is not improbable, 
conſidering that this affection is coeval 
with mankind, is univerſal, and natu- 
rally productive of poetry ; yet it un- 


doubtedly owes its increaſes and progreſs 
to religion: Dacier indeed calls it the 


offspring of religion ; and it is certain, 
in the earlieſt ages of the world, that it 
was uſual to ſing hymns to the honour of 
the gods upon ſolemn feſtivals. Du Bos 
thinks that poetry has been employed in 


all ages, even by the moſt unpoliſhed na- 


tions, to preferve the memory of paſt 
events. Its principal aim is to flatter our 
ſenſes and imagination : for, according 
to Plato, it awakens the ſpiritual empire 
of the ſoul. Every kind of poetry charms 
us in proportion to its object, ſays Du 
Bos; and to be very affecting, it ought 
to be very exact. It is not the ſame 


with poetry as with other arts, for an ig- 
norant perſon may judge of poetry by 


the impreſſion it makes on him : whence 


all men have a right to give their opini- 


on' concerning a piece of poetry, and 
this judgment onght to be founded on 
experience rather than on argumentation. 


Poetry is an art where every thing ſhould 


pleaſe. It is not enough to exhibit nature, 
which in certain places and circumftances 
is rude and unpleaſant, but the poet 
muſt chuſe in her what is beautiful from 
what is not: whence a poet ovight to 


chuſe, for the ſubje& of his imitation, . 


ſomething that is naturally affecting. 
There is a particular rhetoric for poetry, 
which conſiſts in diſcerning very preciſely 
what ought to be ſaid figuratively, and 


_ what to be ſpoken ſimply ; and in know- 


ing where ornament is required, and 
| | where 


POE 

here not: yet the ſtyle ſhould be g. 
ous, and every ſpecies of writihg in this 
art ſhould have a diftion proper to itſelf. 
The qualifications then neceſſary for po- 
etry, or thoſe which form a good poet, 
' are ſeldom found united in one perſon : 
he muſt have an extraordinary genius, 
14 natural gifts, a wit juſt, piercing, 
_ Jolid, and univerſal; an underſtanding 
clear and diſtin ; an imagination neat 
and pleaſant ; an elevation of ſoul that 
is purely a gift of heaven, and muſt be 
| ſeftained by a lively ſenſe and vivacity, a 
greatjudgment to conſider wiſely of things, 

* and a vivacity to expreſs them with that 
grace and abundance which gives them 
beauty. In fine, to accompliſh a poet, 
is required a temperature of wit and ſan- 
cy, of ſtrength and ſweetnels, of penetra- 
tion and delicacy ; but, above all, he 


muſt have a ſovereign eloquence, and a 


rofound capacity, Theſe are the qua- 


ities that muſt concur together to form 


the genius of a poet, and ſuſtain his cha- 
rater. The rules of poetry and verſify- 
ing are taught by art, and acquired by 
ftudy ; but this force and elevation of 
thought, which Horace calls ſomething 
divine, and which alone makes the po- 
+  etry of any value, muſt be derived from 
nature ; or, according to Ariſtotle, from 
ſome happy traniports, to which that au- 
thor gives the name of madneſs. Hence 
the critics conclude, the end of poetry is 
to pleaſe ; its cauſe, either the excellence 
of the poet's genius, or a poetical fury 
and tranſport of the ſoul, manageable by 
the judgment; its matter, long and ſhort 
fſyllables, and feet compoſed hereof, with 
words furniſhed by grammar ; and its 
form the arrangement, of all theſe things 
zn juſt and agreeable verſe, expreſſing 
the thoughts and ſentiments of the author 
after the manner already mentioned. But 
" after all, how narrow are all theſe bounds, 
if we conſider poetry in the light wherein 


the works of Homer and Virgil have ſet 


it. This, which is therefore diftinguiſh- 
ed by the name of the greater poetry, in 
contradiſtintion to the low and ſimple, 
or verſification, conſiſts principally in fic- 
tion, or the invention of fables, in the 
expreſſing of things by allegories, and 
metaphors, and in the inventing of ac- 
tions, under which the truths which the 
poet has to teach, may he agreeably diſ- 
wied. See MyYTHroLOGY, Sc. 
The laws of epic and dramatic poetry, 
ſee under the articles EPIC, CHARACTER, 
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depends not on art, or ſtudy, and which 


2101 
IN voc arion, CATASTROPHE, DRA- 
TIC; ACT, SCENE, SENTIMENT, 

c. 
For the lower ſorts of poetry, ſee the ar- 
ticles ODE, SONG, EPIGRAM, ELG, 
_ SATYR, Fe. | 

POGGIO 1MPERIAL, a city of Italy, in 
the dutchy of Tuſcany, ſituated ſixteen 
miles ſouth of Florence. 

POICTIERS, the capital of Poictou, in 
France, fituated on an eminence, near 
the river Clain: eaſt longit. 25, north 
lat. 46 400. ; 

POIC TO, a territoxy of France, in the 
province of Orleanois, ſituated ſouth of 
the river Loire, being bounded by the 
provinces of Anjou and Britany on the 
north, by Touraine and Berry on the eaſt, 

dy Santoign, Angoumois, and Aunis 
on the ſouth, and by the ocean on the 
"weſt, It is one hundred and fifty miles 
long, and ſeventy broad. | 

POINCIANA, in botany, a genus of the 
decandria-monog ynia claſs of plants, the 
corolla whereof conſiſts of five unequal 
petals ; the four upper petals areroundiſh 
and nearly equal, the fifth is larger, dif- 
form, and crenated ; the fruit is an ob- 
long depreſſed pod, with ſepta; the ſeeds 
are ſingle, and placed lengthwiſe in the 

See plate CCXI. fig. 2. 

POINSON, in the manege, a little point, 
or piece of ſharp · pointed iron, fixed in a 
wooden-handle, which the cavalier holds 

in his right hand, when he means to 
prick a leaping horſe in the croup, or 
beyond the end of the faddle, in order t 
make him jerk out behind. 25 

POINT, a term uſed in various arts. 

PoINT, punctum, in geometry, as 
by Euclid, is 3 quantity which has no 
parts, or which is indiviſible. Points are 
the ends or extremities of lines. If a 
point be ſuppoſed to be moved any way, 
it will, by zts motion, deſcribe a line. 
See the article LIN k. „ 

PoinT ef contrary flexure. See the article 
FLEXURE. 

PoinT, in phyſics, the leaſt ſenſible object 
of ſight, marked with a pen, point of a 
compaſs, or the like. Of ſuch points all 
phyſical magnitude conſiſts. This phy- 
ſical point is the ſame with what Mr. 
Locke calls the point ſenſible, and which 
he defines to be the leaſt particle of mat- 
ter, or ſpace, we can diſcern, He adds, 
that to the ſharpeſt eye, this is ſeldom 
leſs than thirty ſeconds of a circle, where- 
of the eye is the center, | 


fined 


_ POINT, 


ROT. 
PoiNnT, in grammar, a character uſed to 
mark the diviſions of diſcourſe. A. point 
proper, is what we otherwiſe call a full 
ſtop or period. See PERIOD, 

For the other points, ſee the articles 
| ComMa, COLON, and SEMICOLON. 
For the points of interrogation and ad- 
miration, ſee INTERROGATION and 
ADMIRATION. 

The points, or vowel · points, in the he- 


which, in the writings of that language, 
ſerve to mark the vowels. ' The antiqui- 
ty of theſe points make the ſubject of a 
celebrated controverſy, ſome maintaining 
their origin to be the ſame with that of 
the hebrew language; and others aſſert- 
ing them to have been firſt introduced by 
Eſdras, after the babyloniſh captivity, 
when he compiled the-canon, tranſcribed 
the books into the preſent chaldee charac- 
ter, and reſtored the purity of the hebrew 
text, Some will have them invented by 
the doctors of the ſchool of Tiberias, 
uſually called the maſſoretes, five or ſix 
hundred years after Chriſt. 
PoiNnT, in muſic, a mark or note antiently 
uſed to diſtinguiſh the tones or ſounds : 
hence we till call it ſimple counter-point, 
when a note of the lower part anſwers ex- 
actly to that of an upper; and figurative 
counter- point, when any note is ſyncopat- 
ed, and one of the parts makes ſeveral 
notes or inflexions of the voice, while 
the other holds on one. See the article 
CoUNTER-POINT. | 
We ill uſe a point, to raiſe the value of 
a note, and prolong its time by one half, 
e, g. a point added to a ſemibreve inſtead 
"two minims, make it equal to three; 
and ſo of the other notes. See the article 
TIME. 
PoinT, in aſtronomy, a term applied to 
certain points or places, gnarked in the 
heavens, and diſtinguiſhed by proper epi- 
thets. 
The four grand points or diviſions of the 
horizon, dix. the eaſt, weſt, north, and 
ſouth, are called the cardinal points. See 
Horizon, EasT, WEST, Sc. 
The zenith and nadir are the vertical 
points; the points wherein the orbits of 
the planets cut the plane of the ecliptic, 
are called the nodes : the points wherein 
the equator and ecliptic interſeR, are call- 


ed the equinoctial points; particularly, 


that whence the ſun aſcends towards the 
north pole, is called the vernal point; 
and that by which he deſcends to the 
ſouth pole, the autumnal point, The 
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peculiarly called point in point. 


points of the ecliptic, where the ſun's 
aſcent above the equator, and deſcent be- 
low it, terminate, are called the ſolſticial 
point; particularly the former of them, 
the eſtival or ſummer-point ; the latter, 
the brumal or winter- point. 


POINT of the horizon, or compaſs, in navi- 
See the articles 


gation and geography. 
HoRIZzON and COMPASS. 


PoINT is alſo uſed for a cape or headland, 
brew grammar, are certain characters 


jetting out into the ſea : thus ſeamen fay, 
two points of land are in one another, 
when they are ſo in a right line againſt 
each other, as that the innermoſt is hin- 
c_ from being ſeen, by the outer 
moſt, 


PoinT, in perſpective, is uſed for various 


parts or places, with regard to the per- 
ſpective plane. See PERSPECTIVE. _ 


Polxrs, in heraldry, are the ſeveral dif- 


ferent parts of an eſcutcheon, denoting 
the local poſitions of any figure, There 
are nine principal points in an eſcutcheon 
as repreſented in pl. CCV. fig. 3. where 


A ſhews the dexter chief; B, the preciſe 


middle chief; C, the ſiniſter chief; D, 
the honour- point; E, the feſs- point, 
called alſo the center; F, the nombril- 
point, that is, the navel- point; G, the 
dexter baſe ; I, the finiſter baſe ; H, the 
preciſe middle baſe, | 

Columbier makes the points and their fi- 
tuations ſymbolical. As the ſeveral bear- 
ings in an eſcutcheon are ſo many types 
repreſenting the commendable actions of 
the perſon they are given to, ſo the ei- 
cutcheon itſelf repreſents the body of the 
man that performed them; and the points 
or parts ſignified by theſe letters, the 
principal parts of his body: thus A, B, 


C, repreſent the head, in which the three 


great faculties reſide; D, the neck, where 
ornaments are chiefly borne; E, the 
heart, Sc. See ESCUTCHEON. 
Point is alſo the name of an ordinary, 
tomething like a pile, rifing frequently 
from the bottom of the eſcutcheon to the 
top, very narrow, and only taking up 
two thirds of the point of the eſcutcheon. 
When the point ariſes from the baſe, it is 
Point 
inverted, is when it deſcends from the 
chief downwards, poſſeſſing two thirds of 
thecluet, but diminiſning as it approaches 
the point of the eſcutcheon, though with- 
out touching it. Point in bend, or point 
in bar, is when the point is placed tranſ- 
verle in the ſituation of a bend or bar. 
When it comes from the ſides of the et. 
cutcheon, it is alſo called the point dexter 
or 
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or ſimiſter, according to its ſituation. POISON, in medicine, a malignant qua- 


The point dexter is commonly reputed 
an abatement due to a braggadocio; 


point champion-ten, due for Killing a 
priſoner after quarter demanded; point 


in point, a diminution belonging to a 
coward ; point- plane, an abatement be- 
longing to a lyar, Cc. See the articles 
DiuiNduriox, &c. 950 
PoINnT is alſo uſed in heraldry for the low- 
_ eſt part of the eſcutcheon, which uſually 


» 


terminates in a point. | 
'POINT-CHAMPAIN. See CHAMPAIN. 
"POINT is alſo an iron or ſteel- inſtrument, 
uſed with fome variety in ſeveral arts. 
Bngravers, etchers, cutters in wood, Cc. 
uſe points to trace their deſigns on the 
copper, wood, ſtone, Sc. See the ar- 
ticles ENGRAVING, Ec. 2 
Pot r, in the manufactories, is a general 
term, uſed for all kinds of laces, wrought 
with the needle ; ſuch are the point de 
Venice, point de France, point de Ge- 
noa, Sc. which are diſtinguiſhed by the 
particular oeconomy and arrangement of 
their points. 
Point is ſometimes uſed for lace woven 
with bobbins, as engliſh point, point de 
Malines, point d'Havre, Cc. 
'PoiNT,. in architecture. See ARCH. 
'PoINT, in poetry, denotes a lively briſk 
turn, or conceit, ufually found or ex- 
pected at the cloſe of an epigarm. | 
PolNT-BLANK, in gunnery, denotes the 
ſhot of a gun, levelled horizontally, See 
the article GUNNERY. 


© POINTED, in heraldry. A croſs point- 


ed, is that which has the extremities 
turned off into points by ſtraight lines. 
POINTING, in grammar, the art of di- 
viding a diſcourſe, by points, into periods 
and members of periods, in order to ſhew 
the proper pauſes to be made in reading, 
and to facilitate the pronunciation and 
underſtanding thereot. See the articles 
 PUNCTUATI1ON and PRONUNCIAT1ON, 
POINTING, in war, the levelling a cannon, 
or mortar, ſo as to play_againſt any cer- 
tain point, See GUNNERY, QUADRANT, 
Se. 
PoinTING, among ſeamen, marking on 
the chart in what part or place the veſſel is. 
PoINTING the nl 3 
is untwiſting it at the end, leſſening the 
yarn, twiſting it again, and making 
all faſt with a piece of marline, to keep 
it from ravelling out. 
POIRINO, or. PovERINO, a town of 
Italy, in the province of Piedmont, fif- 
teen miles ſouth · eaſt of Turin. 
T. 9 
4 


in the ſea- language, 


lity in ſome animal, vegetable, or mi- 


neral body, which renders it hurtful and 


even mortal to thoſe who take it. 
There are three eſſential marks of poi- 


| ſons, which diſtinguiſh them from other 


things that are noxious to human bodies. 


The firſt is, that they conſiſt of moſt ſub- 


tile parts, and are conſequently pernici- 
ous in a ſmall quantity, The ſecond, 
that they in a ſhort time prevent the re- 


_ gular motions of the ſolids and fluids 
throughout the body, and induce the 


molt grievous ſymptoms, and even death 
itſelf. And the third, that they exerciſe 


their cruelty on the moſt ſubtile fluids, aud 


the moſt nervous parts. Poiſons are of vari- 
ous kinds, and operate in various manners; 
ſome by diſſolving the blood, others by 


coagulating it, and others by corroding 
and deſtroying the ſolid parts. All the 


three kingdoms have poiſons peculiar to 


themſelves ; but the animal kingdom af- 


fords the moſt ſubtile, which are commu- 
nicated by the bite of mad or venomous 
beaſts, when they are angered. The mi- 
neral kingdom produces arſenicals and 


mercurials, And the vegetable, herbs 


and plants of a moſt acrid, noxious, and 
deleterious quality, ſuch as the moſt violent 


cathartics and narcotics. Every fort of poi- 


ſon ſeems to have an effect peculiar to it- 
ſelf ; thus arſenic occaſions the moſt cruel 


torments, convulſions, mortification of the 


coats of the inteſtines : the ſeeds of da- 
tura induce madneſs or abſolute ſtupidity x 
opium brings on ſleepineſs, and a torpor on 
the mind : the berries of deadly nightſhade 
produce madnels, rage, or folly : li- 


tharge, unwarily taken, cauſes a convul - 


ſive colic, with an obſtinate coſtiveneſs: 
the bite of a mad dog occaſions the dread 
of water; the venom induced by the ſting 
of a tarantula, produces wonderful effects; 
for the patient is delighted with muſical 
inſtruments, and when he hears their 
ſounds, immediately falls to capering: the 
ſting of a ſcorpion produces a ſudden chil- 
nels and exceeding cold ſweats. The mine 
ral kingdom furniſhes very few real poi- 
ſons; the only natural one is cobalt; the 
factitious are acſenic, corroſive ſublimate, 
and glaſs of antimony. The moſt dan- 
gerous vegetable poiſons are the true 
hemloc, wolf's bane, the deadly night- 
ſhade, henbane, and datura, to which 


may be added the roots of hemloc-drop- 
wort. 
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© Milk mixed with oil, is an excellent re- POISSY, a town of France, fifteen miles 
_ medy againſt all corroſive poiſons. Hoff- north ny F 4 * 
* POL A, a port- town of Iſtria, ninety miles 


man ſays, that he once prevented the 
death of ten young perſons, who had ta- 
ken among them almoſt two ounces of 
arſenic in water-gruel, which in a ſhort 
time produced the higheſt anxieties, and 

corroding tortures, by oil of ſweet al- 
| monds and milk. They took at leaſt ten 
quarts a- piece, which they vomited up 
again before the reaching to vomit ceaſed. 

he ſame author alſo « org that milk, 
in a large quantity, is an univerſal re- 


medy againſt all poiſons that kill by in- 


flammation, as hemloc does; and, if ta- 


north-weſt of Paris. 


ſouth-eaſt of Venice. 


POLACHIA, a province ſituated in the 


middle of Poland, on the river Bug, 
eaſtward of Maſſovia or Warſovia. 


POLAND, a large kingdom of Europe, 


ſituated between 169 and 34 eaſt longi- 
tude, and between 46 and 57? north la- 
titude ; bounded by Ruiſia on the north 
and eaſt; by Beſſarabia, Moldavia, Tran- 


ſuvania, and Hungary on the ſouth ; and 


ken in time, will prevent their dreadful 


conſequences. Allen thinks a vomitwith 
warm water and oil, taken in large 
draughts, and often repeated, will be of 

reat ſervice ; as alſo warm water with 
freſh butter; milk and oil, or milk and 
butter: but for fat broths, which he allo 
recommends, or any thing elſe which re- 
quires {ome time for the preparation, they 
only allow the poiſon to take deeper root, 
and therefore ought not to be waited for. 
If the above things will not provoke the 


by Pomerania, Brandenburg, and Sileſia 
on the weſt ; being almoſt ſquare, and 
ſeven hundred miles over either way... 

The conſtitution of Poland is a mixed 
monarchy, in which the nobility and gen- 


try ſeem to have the greateſt ſhare, whence 


POL AR, in 


it is frequently called a republic. The 
king is elective by the whole body of the 
gentry, who oblige him to ſweat to what 
conditions they pieaſe. 

general, ſomething relating 
to the poles of the world, or poles of the 


artificial globes : thus we meet with polar 


patient to vomit, oxymel of ſquills, (alt of | 
POLARITY, the quality of a thi 


vitriol, or a decoction of tobacco may be 
uſed, as having a more immediate effect. 
It is hardly ſafe to give even the moſt 
gentle cathartic. The ſtomach being thus 
emptied of all, or as much as poſlible of 
the hemloc, recourſe muſt be had to ge- 
nerous wine and alexipharmics, ſuch as 
venice- treacle, the bezoardic powder, &c. 


P 


. revolves. 


When there is a ſuſpicion that the coats 


of the ſtomach or inteſtines are corroded, 
or ulcerated, it will not he proper for 
the patient to ule ſpices or vinegar, nor to 


indulge in drinking too much wine; but 


to take a decoction of barley with raiſins, 
or a decoction of china-root, ſaſſafras, 
Ec. The ſame method is moſt likely to 


circles, polar dial, polar projection, &c. 
See the articles CIRCLE, DIAL, c. 


ng con- 
ſidered as having poles ; but cel uſed 
in ſpeaking of the magnet. See the ar- 
ticle MAGNET. 


OLE, , in aſtronomy, one of the ex- 


tremities of the axis, on which the ſphere 
See SPHERE and Axis. 
Theſe two points, each go? diſtant from 
the equinoctial or equator, are by way of 
eminence called the poles of the world ; 
and the extremities of the axes of the ar- 
tificial globes, correſponding to theſe 
pointsin the heavens, are termed the poles 
thereof. See the article GLOBE. 


POLE, in ſpherics, a point equally diſtant 


anſwer when any deleterious herb or root 


has been eaten by miſtake, though the 
particular ſpecies ſhould not be known: 
and Hoffman affirms, that when the pa- 
tient has been ſtupified by narcotics, the 
beſt remedies are vomits mixed with dil. 
For the moſt effectual remedies for, the 
bite of a mad dog, viper, rattle-inake, 
Sc. ſee the articles HyYDROPHOBIA, 
VIPER, RATTLE-SNAKE, Sc. 

To Polis oN à piece, with gunners, is the 
ſame as to clog and nail it up. See the 
article NAILI NG. 


Polsos-wWEE D, toxicodendron, in botany. P 


See the article ToxicobENDRRX. 


dicularly through the center. 


from every part of the circumference of 
a great circle of the ſphere, as the center 
is in a plane figure; or it is a point 900 
diſtant from the plane of a circle, and in 
a line, called the axis, paſſing perpen- 
he ze- 
nith and nadir are the poles of the hori- 
zon; and the poles of the equator are the 
ſame with thoſe of the ſphere. 


Polls of the ecliptic, are two points on the 


ſurſace of the ſphere, 23% 20 diſtant 

from the poles of the world, and go? 

diſtant from every part of the ecliplic. 

See the article EARTH. 

aLES, in magnetics, are two points of a 

loadftone,' correſponding to the poles of 
14 © | " -- =: ME 
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the world ; the one | 
© the other to the fouth. See MAGNET, 
Pork, or VERTEX of @ glaſs, in optics, is 


© the thickeſt part of a convex, or the hin- 
; neſt of A e de IH the gta be 


© truly ground, the pole will be exaRtly in 
the middle of its ſurface. 24 {30 


POLE, Pen, or Rob, in ſurv ing, is 3 


meaſure containing ſixteen feet and a 
half. . * | 


PoLE, or POLAR STAR, is a ſtar of the 


'- ſecond magnitude, the laſt in the tail of 
urfa minor, | | 

' Reed makes 24? 14/ 417; its latitude, 

66 711“ | | 


The nearnefs of this ſtar to the pole, 
whence it happens that it never ſets, ren- 


ders it of vaſt ſervice in navigation, Cc. 
for determining the meridian line, the 


elevation of the pole, and, conſequently, 


the Jatitude of the place, Sc. See 
article LATITUVUE. 8 
Por.r-CAT, putorius. See PUTORIVS. 
POLEMICAL, in matters of literature, 
an appellation given to books of contro- 
verſy, eſpecially thoſe in divinity. 
POLEMONY, pelemen'um, in botany, a 
genus of the pentandria- menceynig Clals 
of plants, with a monopetalous flower, 
divided into five roundiſh ſegments at the 
mb: the fruit is a roundiſh capſule, 
conſiſting of three cells, and containing 
2 great many feeds in each. 
I be leaves of this plant are accounted 
©  detertiive., 


 POLEMOSCOPE, in optics, a kind of 


" refleting perſpective-glaſs invented by 
Hevelius, who commends it as uſeful in 
fieges, &c. for dilcovering what the ene- 
my is doing, while the ſpectator lies hid 
behind an obſtacle. Ste PERSPECTIVE. 
Its deſcription 1s this: the interval 6 c, 
(plate CCVII. fig. 1.) between the object- 
glaſs and the ſpeculum, is enlarged by a 
tube, of a length ſufficient to project the 
ſpeculum beyond the obſtacle that covers 
the obſerver.” And for a further con- 
venience of looking forward, as it were, 


he propoſes to place another plane ſpe- 


culum fe, at the other end of the tube, 

to reflect the rays through a hole&7 in 
Its fide, in a direction a o, parallel to the 
incident rays Q ec ; and to place the con- 
cave eye-glaſs in this hole, 
means, the object will {till appear up- 


right, and magnified juſt as much as if 
The two ſpeculums were removed, and 


the ſame - bf x80 was placed in the axis 
of the tube: for in the rays Qc, o a, pro- 
duced through the ſpeculums de, fe, 
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inting to the north, F 
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* 


Its longitude Mr. Flam- 


By this 


* 


POL 
e ei geb, and ah=ab; and 
ſing rays to flow both ways 1 

the center of the object-glaſs, after re. 

flection from the ſpeculums they will di- 

verge from the points h, i. Let two of 

them fall upon the object at P and R, 

and ſince L Pi R (or die) Ldbe (or 

fg) if the eye-plaſs was re- 
moved, the objeg woulé under 
the ſame angle Ig or 4h, as it would 

appear under to the naked eye placed at i; 

| but the reflected rays , g, after re- 

fractions into & 2, Fo: through the eye- 
glaſs 4, are inclined in the ſame angle 
to each other, as they would be if the 
ſpeculum g being removed they had 
been refrafted through the ſame eye-glafs 
placed in the axis of the tube, at the 
ſame diſtance from 5 as it is now from 

4: and by tracing an oblique ray, 

Reb, & n, it is manifelt that the object 
appears upright ; it alſo appears in the 
ſame poſture, with reſpect to right and 
left, as to the naked eye. However, the 
length of the perſpective a h muſt not be 
very great, otherwiſe it will take in ſo 
little at one view, as to make it difficult 
to find an objet. 

POLERON, one of the Banda, or nutmeg- 
lands, in the Indian- ocean: eaſt long. 
128%, ſouth lat. 49. 

PQOLESIA, a province of Poland, bound- 

ed by Polachia and Lithuania, on the 
north; and by Volhinia, on the fouth. 

POLESIN DE ROv1GO, aprovinceof Italy, 

ſituated north of the Po, on the gulph of 
Venice. | 

POLESWORTH, a market-town, twenty 
miles north of Warwick. 7 

POLIANTHES, in botany, a genus of the 
hexandria-monogyma claſs of plants, with 
a monopetalous, funnel-faſhioned flower ; 
and a roundiſſi captule for its fruit, with 
a great many ſemi-orbiculated ſeeds. 

POLICANDRO, an iiland of the Archi- 
pslago, in eaſt long. 25®, north latitnde 

69 30. 1 

POLICASTRO, a biſhop's ſee of the 
kingdom of Naples, fixty miles ſouth- 
eaſt of Naples. 

<POLICY, or PoLITY, in matters of go- 
vernmient. Ses the article FOLITY. 

For policies of affarance, or inſurance, 

on ſhips, houſes, hves, &c. {ce the ar- 

ticle INSURANCE, | 

Theſe contracts of infurance, termed po- 

licies, are now made either at public or 

private offices; the inſurances made on 

lives or liberties mutt be paid according 

to the tenor of the agreement, —c | 
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POL 


gn differept plants of. the 
fame ſpecies: ſuch are the chamzrops, 
fraxinus, rhodiola, &c. 


POLYGAMY, a plurality of wives or 


woman, at the EE 
Many arguments have been offered to 
plygamy, 


huſbands, in the poſſeſſion of one man or 
ſame time. 


prove the unlawfulneſs of | 
one of the principal of which is, that 
the males and females brought into the 
World, are nearly on a ballance ; oply 
abatin 


che males, to make up for the extraordi- 


- whence it eyidently follow 


pary expence thereof, in war and at ſea : 


1 


| only intends one wife, or one huſbapd, 


more, ſome muſt 


for the ſame. perſan: ſince if they have 
go without any at all. 
. concludeg,”. that the 


Hence it js juſt! 
ich prahibits  polyga- 


chriſtian- lw, w 


my, is more agreeable to the Jaw of na- 
ture than the mahometan, and we may 


add, than the jewiſh law, 


by which po- 
lygamy was tolerated. 


his Uxar Ebraica, ſays, that a plurality of 


the Hebrews, but among all 


PE; 


ſubjects o 
marryin 


. that the biſhops 


C, It A 
POLYGLOTT, ro, 


wives was allowed of nat onl 


ons. The antient Romans, it is true, 
were more ſevere in their morals, and 


never practiſed it, though it was not for- 


bidden among them; and Mark An- 
av is mentioned as the firſt, who took 
the liberty of haying two wiyes : but 


from that time, it became pretty frequent 


in the empire, 


till the reigus of Theodo- 


ſius, Honorius, and Arcadius, who firſt 
prohibited it in the 


Year 393, by an ex- 
Aſter this, the — Ra Va- 
an edict, allowed all the 
the empire, the liberty of 
ſeveral wives ; and it docs not 
appear from the hiſtory af thoſe times, 
made any oppoſition to 
this introduction of polygamy. | 
By the laws of England, polygamy is 
made felony, except in the cale of ab- 
ſence beyond the ſeas for ſeven years 3 


rels Jaw. 
entinian h 


and where the abſent perſon is living in 
rac 


Englaa Wales, or Scotland, and. the 
other party has notice of it, ſuch mar- 
rying is felony by the ſtatute 1. Jac. I. 


among di- 
vines and critics, chiefly denotes a bible 
printed in ſeveral 
editions of the holy {criptures, the text 


in each language is ranged in oppaſite 


columns. The firſt polyglott bible, was 


that of cardinal Ximenes printed in 1227, 
which contains the hebrew text, the 
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cChaldoe paraphraſe. 9 
| the greek. verſion of the L XX. andthe WM 
antient latin verſion. After this, there bl 
Were many others, as the bible of Juſti- 
niani 1 


4 greek, 
BYE 
of t 


for a ſmall exceſs an the ſide of in hebrew, ſamaritan, 


lyras, latin, and arabic ; Waltons po- 
that nature 
and perfe 


POLYGON, in 


Vet Selden, mn: 


among 
er nati- 


angles 5, c, 4, e, , g, of 
| now together : 


ones ; 
one angle in the point 3, and by it they 
complete the ſpace round the lame point; 


. wherefore thoſe 
leave eight the ſum of the right angles 


languages. In theſe 


POL. 


bulbop of Nehio, in hebrew, 
CRAWKIEE, greek, latin, and arabics che 
plalter by John Potken, in hebrew, 

ethiapic, and Jatin ;.- Plantin's 
lott bible in hebrew, chaldee, 
„and latin, with the ſyriac verſion 
he new teſtament; M. le Jay's bible 
chaldee, greek, 


poly 


lyglatt, which is a new edition of Le 

ay's pol % more correct, extenſive, 

tet, with ſeveral new oriental 

2 7. andl a large collection of various 
ngs, 


rea Sc. F 3 
geometr Ys» 2 re wit 
many ſides, or whaſe 8 conſiſts 
of more than four Gdes at leaſt : ſuch are 
the pentagon, hexagon, beptagon, Sc. 
dee PENTAGON, HEXAGON, @c. 
Every polygon may be divided inte as 


many triangles, as it has ſides: for if you 


ume a point, as 4, plate CCVII. fig, 
*» f g. any where within the polygon, 
and from thence draw lines to every 


angle 46, a c, ad, &c. they thall make 


as many triangles as the figure hath ſides. 
Thus, if the polygen hath fix fides (as 
in the figure above) the double of that 
15 twelye, from whence. take four, and 
ere remains eight + I gay that all the 
that polygon, 
„are equal to eight right 
angles. For the polygon, baving fix 
hides, is divided into fix triangles ; and 
the three angles of each by 1. 34 Eycl. 
are equal to two right ones; ſo that all 
the pte together make twelue right 
ut each of theſe triangles hath 


and all the angles about ia point are 
known to be equal te four right ones, 
four taken from twelve, 


of the hexagon. 115 

So it is plain the figure hath twice as 
many right angles, as it hath ſides, ex- 
cept four. Q. E. D. 2 

Every poly gon circumſcribed about a 
circle, is equal to a redtangled · triangle, 


one of whale ſegs ſhall be the radius of 1 70 | 


the circle, and the ather the perimeter 
(or ſum of all the ſides) of the polygon. 


Hence every regular polygon is equal to 


a rectangled-triangle, one of whole legs 
is the perimeter of the polygon, and the 
| 0 other 


„„ 5 
.' other a perpendicular drawn from the 
center to one of the ſides of the polygon. 


And every polygon circumſcribed about 


aà cirele is bigger than it; and every f 
Iygon inſested is leſs than the circle, as is 
- - manifeſt, becauſe the thing containing is 
always leſs than the thing contained. 
The perimeter of Every polygon circum- 
+ Feribed about a circle is greater than the 
: circumference of that circle, and the 


- "perimeter of every polygon inſcribed is 


leſs. Hence, a circle is equalto a right- 
- angled triangle, whoſe baſe is the cir- 

cumference of the circle, and its height 
the radius of it. 


For this triangle will be leſs than any 5 


polygon circumſcribed, and greater than 
any inſeribed; becauſe the circumference 
' of the cirele, which is the baſe of the 


triangle, is greater than the compaſs of 
in 22 it will be equal 


* any infcri 
to the cirele. For, if this triangle be 
greater than any og that is leſs than 

tie circle, and Jeſſer t 


the circle; that is, to find a right - lined 
figure equal to a cirde, upon a ſuppoſi- 


tion that the baſis given is equal to the 


eireumferenee of the circle: but actual 
- to find a right line equal to the circum- 
ference of a circle is not yet diſcovered 
- geometrically.” See CIRCLE, | 

Problems conterning Pol Vos. 1. On 


a regular poly gon to circumſcribe a circle, 


or to circumſeribe a regular polygon up- 
on a circle: biſſect two of the angles of 
the given polygon A and B (ibid. no z.) 
dy the right lines AF, BF; and on 

the point F, where they meet, with the 
radius A F, deſcribe a circle, which will 
cireumſeribe the polygon. Next to cir- 
cumſeribe aon, divide 360 by the 
number of ſid ; 
which ſet off from the center F, and 
. draw the line de, on which conſtruct the 

polygon as in the following problem. 

2. On a given line to deſcribe any given 
* polygon : find the angle of the 
* 


gon in the table, and in E ſet off 


equal thereto; then drawing 


an 2 
E AZED, through the points E, A, D, 
deſceibe a circle, and in this applying the 


given rie ht line as often as you can, the 
polygom will be. deſeribed. 3. To find 
. the lum of all the angles in any given 
regular polygon: multiply the number 
ot hides by 1802.; from the product ſub- 
tract 3609, and the remainder is the fugn 
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an any thing that 
is greater than the circle, it follows 
that it muſt be equal to the circle. This 
is called the quadrature or ſquaring of 


es required, to find e Fd; 


11 
*" required: thus, in a pentagon, 180% f 
+ =9066," and 'go0—360= the fog 
If all the angles in a pentagon. 4. To. 
find the area of a e ygon: mul- 
tiply one ſide If he polygon by half 
the number of ſides ; and then multiply 
this product by a perpendicular, let all 
from the 'center of the circumſcribing 
cirele, and the product will be the area 
required: thus, if AB (the fide of a 
pentagon)=54X23=135, and 135X29 
(the perpendicular)=3915=the area fe- 
quired. $5. To find the area of an irre- 
' gular polygon, let it be reſolyed into tri- 
angles, and the ſum of the areas of theſe 
will de the area of the polygon. See 
the articles TRIANGLE, INSCRIBED, Cc. 
POLYGON, in fortification, denotes the fi- 
gure of a town, or other ' fortreſs. See 
the article FORTIFICATION. Nö 
The exterior or external polygon is 
| bounded by lines drawn from the point 
of each baſtion, to the points of the ad- 
jacent baſtions. See BasTION. | 
And the interior polygon, is formed by 
lines joining the centers of the baſtions. 
Line of Polygons, on the french ſectors, is 
a line containing the homologous ſides of 
the firſt nine regular polygons inſcribed 
in the ſame circle; that is, from an 


. 


y 8 triangle, to a dodecagon. 
PO 


YGONAL NUMBERS, are (o called, 
becauſe the units whereof they conſiſt 
may be diſpoſed in ſuch a manner, as to 
repreſent ſeveral regular polygons. See 
NUMBER. | 
The fide of a polygonal number is the 
number of terras of the arithmetical pro- 
greſſion that compoſe it; and the num- 
ber of angles is that which ſhews how 
many angles that figure has, whence the 
pans number takes its name. 
To find a polygonal number, the fide 
and number of its angles being given, 

the canon is this: the polygonal num- 
der is the ſemi-difference'of the factums 
of the ſquare of the ſide into the number 
of angles diminiſhed by two units, and 
of the fide. itſelf” into the number of 
angles diminiſhed by four units.. 
The ſums of polygonal numbers collect- 
ed in the ſame manner. as the polygonal 
numbers themſelves are, out of arithme- 
tical, progreſhons, are called pyramidal 
numbers. N 
POLYGONATUM, SoLoMON's SEAL, 
in botany, is ranked by Linnzus among 
the convallaria. See CONVALLARI1A. 

The root of this plant is a famous vul- 

nerary ; for being applied in form of a 

5 ö | poultice, 


7 


oy 


AO 
pool, it not only heals freſh wounds, 
ut takes away the marks of bruiſes, &c. 


POLYGONUM,. xNoT-GRASsS, in bo- 
tany, a genus of the odandria trigynia 
_ claſs of plants, the flower whereof con- 


P 


POLY HEDRON, in geometry, denotes a 


fiſts 'of a ſingle imperforate petal, divi- 
ded into five oval ſegments at the limb : 
there is no pericarpium, the ſeeds being 
contained in the cop. , 

An infuſion of this plant is a valuable 
aſtringent medicine in hemorrhages of 
all kinds. | | 


OLYGYNIA, among botaniſts, denotes 


an. order or ' ſubdiviſion of a claſs of 
plants; comprehending ſuch plants of 
that claſs, as have a great number of 
piſtils, or female organs of generation. 
See P1STIL and GENERATION. 


body or ſolid comprehended under many 
ſides, or planes. See SOLID. | 
A gnomonic polyhedron is a ſtone with 
ſeveral faces, whereon are deſcribed ya- 
rious kinds of dials. See DIAL. 


POLYHEDRON, POLYSCOPE, in optics, is 


- vex form. 


a multiplying glaſs or lens, confiſting of 
ſeveral plane ſurfaces diſpoſed into a con- 
See LENS, © x 


The phænomena of the polyhedron are 


as follow: 1. If ſeveral rays, as E F, 
AB, C D (plate CCVII. fig. 3. n“ 1.) 


fall parallel on the ſurface of a polyhe- 
dron, they will continue parallel after 


refraction. 
If then the polyhedron be ſuppoſed regu- 


lar, LH, H I, I M, will be as tangents, 
cutting the ſpherical convex lens in F, B, 


and D; conſequently, rays falling on 
the points of contact interſect the axis. 
Wherefore, ſince the reſt are parallel 


to theſe, they alſo will mutually interſect 
each other in G, PLA 


Hence, if the eye be placed where pa- 


rallel rays decuſſate, rays of the ſame 
object will be propagated to it ſtill pa- 
rallel from the ſeveral ſides of the glals. 
Wherefore, ſince the cryſtalline humour, 
by its convexity, unites parallel rays, 
the r2ys will be united in as many diife- 
rent points of the retina, a, 6, c, asthe 
glaſs has hides. 

Conſequently, the eye, throngh a poly- 
hedron, ſees the object repeated as many 
times as there are ſides: and hence, 
fince rays coming from remote objects 
are parallel, a remote object is ſeen as 
often repeated through a polyheqron, as 
that has ſides. 2. If rays, A B, A C, 
A D, ibid. nd 2. proceeding from a ra- 


diant paint A, fall on feverai des, of 2 


a >» 
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#ak 
regular polyhedron ; aſter refraction they 
will. decuſſate in G, and. proceed on a 
little diverging. _ 1 

Hence, if the eye be placed where the 


rays coming from the ſeveral planes de- 


cuſſate, the rays will be propagated to it 
from the ſeveral planes a little diverging, 
1. e. as if they proceeded from diene 
points. But ſince the. cryſtalline hu- 
mour,. by its convexity, collects rays 
from ſeveral points into the ſame point; 


the rays will be united in as many dif- 
ferent points of the retina, a, 5, c, as 


the glaſs has ſides; conſequently, the 
eye, being placed in the focus Gy will 
ſee even a near object repeated as often 
through the polyhedron, as that has ſides. 
Thus may the images of objects be mul- 
tiplied in a camera obſcura, by placing a 


polyhedron at its aperture, and adding a 
convex lens at a due diſtance therefrom. 


And it really makes a very pleaſant 


appearance, if a priſm be applied ſo as 


the coloured rays. of the ſun refrafted 
therefrom be received on the polyhedron : 
for by this means they will be thrown on 
a paper or wall near at hand in little lu- 
cid ſpecks, much exceeding the bright= 
nels of any precious ſtone ; and in the 
focus of the polyhedron, where the rays 
decuſſate (for in this experiment they are 
received on the convex fide) will be a 
ſtar of ſurpriſing luſtre. . | 

If images be painted in water- colours in 
the areolæ or little ſquares of a pglyhe- 


dron, and the glaſs applied to the aper- 


ture of a camera obſcura ; the ſun's rays, 
paſſing through it,. will carry with them 
the images thereof, and project them on 
the oppofite wall. This artifice bears a 
reſemblance to that other, whereby an 
image on paper is projected on the ca» 
mera, viz. by wetting the paper with 
oil, and ftraming it tight on a frame; 
then applying it to the aperture of the 


camera obſcura, ſo as the rays of a candle 


may pals through it upon the polyhedron, 


POLY HIST OR, a perſon of great and va- 


rious erudition; whence 


POLYMATHY, #9 vwae%a, denotes the 


knowledge of many arts and ſcienses. 


POLYMY THY, ber, in poetry, a 


fault in an epic poem, when inſtead of a 
ſingle mythos, or fable, there is a mul- 
tiplicity of them. 


POLYNOMIAL. or MULT1NOMIAL, in 


POLYOPTRUDM, in 


algebra. See MULTINOMIAL. 
through which objects appear multiplied, 
but diminimhed. . 

14 P 


optics, a glaſs. 


POLYPE, 


—— 


— 
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* 
POLYPE, or PoLyPvs, in zoology, a 
” ſmall freſh-water inſet of a cylindric 

figure, but variable, with very long ten- 
tacula. 8 


There is ſcarce an animal in the world 


more difficult to deſcribe than this ſur- 
priſing inſect; it varies its whole figure 
At pleaſure, and is frequently found beſet 
with ney. in ſuch a manner, as to ap- 
| pear ramoſe and divaricated ; theſe young 
ones adhering to it in ſuch a manner as 
to appear parts of its body. 

When ſimple and in a moderate ſtate as 
to contraction or dilatation, it is oblong, 
lender, pellucid, and of a pale-reddiſh 
colour: its body is ſomewhat ſmaller 
towards the tail, by which it affixes 
" Itlelf to ſome folid body; and larger 
towards the otlier extremity, where it has 
a large opening, which is the mouth, 
around which are the tentacula, which 


are eight in number, and one uſually ex- - 
tend 


to about half the length of its 
body. By means of its tentacula, or 
arms, as they are commonly called, ex- 
panded into a circle of more than halt a 
" foot diameter, the creature feels every 
thing that can ſerve it for food; and 
ſeizing the prey with one of them, calls 
in the aſſiſtance of the others, if neceſſary, 
to conduct it to its mouth. 

The production of its young is different 
from the common courſe of nature in 
bother animals; for the young one iſſues 
from the ſide of its parent in the form 
of a ſmall pimple, which lengthening 
every hour, becomes, in about two days, 
a perfect animal, and drops from off its 
parent to ſhift for itſelf : but before it 
does this, it has often another growing 
from its ſide 3 and ſometimes a thir 
from it, even before the firſt is ſeparated 
from its parent ; and what is very ex- 
traordinary is, that there has never yet 
been diſcovered among them any diſtinc- 
tion of ſex, or appearance of copulation 
every individual of the whole ſpecies be- 
ing prolific, and that as much if kept ſe- 
2 as if ſuffered to live among others: 


ut what is even ſtill more ſurpriſing, is 


the reproduction of its ſeveral parts when 
cut off ; for when cut into a number of 
ſeparate pieces, it becomes in a day or 
two ſo many diſtinct and ſeparate ani- 
mals; each piece having the property of 


producing a head and tail, and the other 


organs neceſſary for lite, and all the ani- 
mal functions. There are ſeveral other 
ſpecies of this animal, moſt of which are 


found in our ditches: See plate CCVII. 
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fig. 4. where no 1. repreſents a cluſters 
polype, extending itſelf ; and n“ 2. is 
the ſame polype after being ſoaked in 
water, and the tentacula, or branches, 
Jaid ftraight. 


POLYPETALOUS, among botaniſts, an 


epithet applied to ſuch flowers as conſiſt 
of ſeveral petals, or flower-leaves. See 
the article FLOWER. 


POLYPODY, polypodium, in botany, a 


genus of moſſes, the ſructifications of 
which are diſpoſed in round ſpots on the 


under fide of the diſk of the leaf. 


The polypodies are not branched, but 
conſiſt of ſingle leaves, divided almoſt to 
the middle rib into oblong jaggs, or ſeg- 
ments. Both the root and leaves are 
uſed in medicine, being a gentle cathar- 
tic, and, recommended in obſtructions of 
the viſcera. 


POLYPUS, or PoLYPus of the heart, in 


medicine, a maſs compoſed of various 
pellicles and fibres generated in the heart 
and large veſſels. | 
Poly puſes are generally found in acute 
as well as chronic diſeaſes. Their princi- 
pal ſeat is in the heart, pulmonary artery, 
and the aorta, They chiefly, attack the 
ſanguine conſtitutions, and ſuch as have 
ſmall veſſels and ſoft fibres ; thoſe who 
are of a ſedentary life, who drink little, 
or are free in the uſe of acid wines and 
ſpirituous liquors, or who eat great 
ſuppers. | be 
The beginning of a polypus may be 
known by a compreſſion of the breaſt, a 
fixed pain about the heart; and when it 
increaſes, there is a frequent palpitation 
of the heart, from very ligt caules ; 
the pulſe is ſtrangely unequal, and often 
intermits; on a violent motion of the 
body, or the patient's taking a medicine 
which diſturbs the blood, or on the mind's 
being violently affected, there ariſes a 
ſhortneſs of breath, and an incredible 
anxiety of the heart, Laſtly, there are 
frequent faintings, without any evident 
cauſe, or only from a certain poſition of 
the body; and if the blood is let fall into 
hot water, it will congeal like jelly, and 
cleave into white filaments. 
A polypus frequently produces the moſt 
dreadful diſeaſes, and even ſudden death. 
In the cure, an exact regimen and diet 
muſt be made ule of, with frequent ex- 
ereiſe, and motions of the body. Etmuller 
ſays, that when it proceeds from the 
ſcurvy, or hyſteric affection, it is curable, 
and that the cure is to be attempted with 
clit:ybcate and coraline medicines, wi” 
| cinuabaiy 
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ber, and all antiſpaſmodics. 


PoLYPUSES of the lungs, are viſcous 


P 


excretions of the ſmall glands, form- 
ed in the deeper branches of the aſpera 
arteria, and frequently miſtaken for 
pieces of the blood wen or lungs. 
OLYPUS of the noſe; a fleſhy excreſcence, 
in the inſide of the noſtrils, which is of 
various ſizes, and of different conſiſten- 
cies; ſometimes theſe excreſcences are 
ſoft, ſometimes they are capable of elon- 
gation, and at other times they turn hard 
and rigid, In their beginning they are 
enerally ſmall, and adyance gradually 
5 are concealed within the noſe, and 
others hang out of that organ down 
to the lips, while others deſcend back- 
wards through the apertures by which 
we draw the air through the noſtrils, and 
not wy occaſion great difficulty in ſpeak - 
ing and ſwallowing, but ſometimes al- 
molt ſtrangle the patient. 
nerally attended with pain ; but ſome, 
which are hard and livid, are extremely 
painful. They have generally but one 
root; but ſometimes they have many. 
Heiſter mentions a method of extirpat- 
ing a polypus, by conveying a ligature 
round its baſis, and tying it faſt : but 


when the roots are inacceſſible, he adviſes 


taking hold of it with a crooked for- 
ceps, and twiſting it till the roots are 
broken, If the flux of blood is not con- 
ſiderable, the ſurgeon may ſuffer it to 
continue till it ceaſes of itſelf ; but if it 
is profuſe and dangerous, it is to be ſtop- 
ped with doſſils dipt in ſtyptic liquors 
and powders, thruſt yp the noſtrils. Mr. 
Le Dran cured a polypus of the noſe, 
which he could not extract wholly, in the 
following manner: he introduced one 
end of a large ſeton put on the point of 
the fore: finger of the left-hand into the 
patient's mouth, till he brought it be- 
hind the velum pendulum; then ſliding 
a pair of thin crooked forceps into the 


affected noſtril, catehed hold of the ſe- 


ton, after covering what was to be intro- 
duced into the ngle with a ſuppurant me- 
dicine, While he drew the cord, he en- 
deavoured to preſerve the velum pendu- 
lum from being hurt, by introducing his 
fore- finger into the mouth, and ſupport- 
ing the cord upon it. He continued the 
ſuppurant till he was ſenſible by the pa- 
tient's breathing freely through the 
noſtril, that the remains of the polypus 
was deſtroyed, and then he injected deſic- 
catives to cauterize the ulcer. | 


| 


They are ge- 


% 
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einnabar, volatiles, preparations of am- POLYPYRENEOUS, an appellation given 


to fruits, containing ſeyeral kernels, or 


ſeeds. hes? © 
POLYSCOPE, in Per the ſame with 
polyhedron. See POLYHEDRON. 


POLYSPASTON, in mechanics, à ma- 
chine conſiſting of an aſſemblage of ſe - 
vera] pullies; for the nature and force 
of which, ſee the article PULLEY. 

POLY SPERMOUS, among botanilts, ſuch 
plants as have more ſeeds than four ſue- 
ceeding each flower, without any certain 
order. | | 


POLYSYLLABLE, in grammar, a word 


conliſting of more ſyllables than three ; 
fer when a word conſiſts of one, two, or 
three ſyllables, it is called a monoſyllable; 
diſſyllable, and triſyllable. 
POLYSYNDE TON, in grammar and rhe- 
toric, a figure whereby a redundance gf 
conjunctions, eſpecially copulative ones, is 
uſed; an example of which we have in 
the following verſe of Virgil. | 
Una euruſque notuſque ruunt, creberqus 
| rocellis africus. 
POLY THEISM, in matters of religion, 
the doctrine or belief of a plurality of 
gods. See the article Gon. ps 
POLY TRICHUM, in botany, a genus of 
moſſes, conſiſting of ſtalks furniſhed with 
leaves, and producing ſeparate pedicles 
ſupporting capſules ; the pedicles always 
grow out of the extremities of the 
italks ; the calyptre are hairy; and 
the leaves in ſome ſpecies are rigid, in 
others ſoft. 
POMADA, the exerciſe of aps. the 
wooden horſe, by laying one hand over 
the pommel of the ſaddle. | 
POMATUM, an ointment made thus: 
Take of freſh hog's lard, three pounds; 
of the apples commonly called pome- 
waters, pared and ſliced, one pound nine 
ounces ; of the molt fragrant roſe-water, 
. ſix ounces; of florentine orrice-root, 
grolsly powdered, ſix drams : let all theſe 
boil together in balneo mariz, till the 
apples are diſſolved ; then ſtrain without 
expreſſion, and keep it for uſe. 
Quincy obſerves, that the apples are of 
no ſignificaney, and that the common po- 
matum is only lard beat into cream with 
roſe- water, and ſcented with oil of 
lemons, thyme, or the like. Pomatums 
are alſo occaſionly perfumed with the 
odours of jeſſamines, oranges, jonquils, 
tuberoſes, Sc. They are principally 
uted for pimples, and foulneſſes of the 
1 | 
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POMEGRANATE, malus punica, incom- 


merce, the fruit of a plant called by bo- 


taniſts punica. See PUNICA.' 


This fruit does not much differ in its 


medicinal virtues. from quinces, and is 


much ordered in decoctions againſt go- 


norrhœas and fluxes, and often in aſtrin- 
ent clyſters; though it has but little ſhare 

in the ſnop-compoſitiôns. 
which is reckoned much leſs aſtringent 

than the fruit, is preſcribed in weakneſſes 
of the ſtomach and bowels, and removes 
nauſeas, vomitings, and fluxes: it is 
reckoned alſo a good cooler in ſome in- 
flammatory fevers. Its ule in the ſhops 
is chiefly in the ſyrup of mint. 


a 


duty of 7s, 8.22 d. the thouland ; and 


draw back, on exportation, 6s. gd. 


POMELS, in heraldry, are green roundles, 
ſo called by the engliſh heralds, who give 
diſtinft names to the different coloured 
roundles. 


POMERANIA, a province of Upper 


Saxony, in the north of Germany; 


bounded by the Baltic- ſea, on the north; 
by Poland, on the eaſt; by another part 
. of Poland and Brandenburg, on the 
ſouth 3 and by the dutchy of Mecklen- 
burg, on the weſt. : 
POMIFEROUS, in botany, an appellation 
given to apple-bearing trees. 
article APPLE. 
POMME!, or PoMMETT=!, in heraldry, 
is acroſs with one or more balls or knobs 
at each of the ends. 


 POMMEL, or PUMwME1., in the manege, 


a piece of braſs, or other matter, at the 
top and in the middle of the faddle-bow. 


" POMMEL is alſo a round ball of ſilver, 


ſteel, or the like, fixed at the end of the 
guard, or graſp of a ſword, to ſerve, in 
tome meaſure, as a counterpoile. 
POMPHOLYX, in the materia medica, 
a ſemi-metallic recrement, very nearly 
allied in its nature to tutty; being a kind 
of flowers of zinc or calamine, ſublimed 
higher than tutty, and carrying lels of 
any metalline particles with it. 
It is a white, light, and triable ſubſtance, 
found in thin cakes or crults, adhering 


to the domes of furnaces, and covers of 


large crucibles, in which brals is made 
either from a mixture of copper and lapis 
calaminaris, or of copper and zinc: it 
is found concreted alſo on the 1ron-rods, 
wich- Which the workmen ttir the metal 
while melting. 

The pompholyx, therefore, as it ap- 
proaches to uuue flowers of zinc, or as it 
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The juice, . 


Pomegranates, on being imported, pay a 


See the 
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carries leſs of the copper in it, has all the 
deficcative and abſtergent virtues of tutty, 
and is leſs acrimonious : it obtunds the 
ſharpneſs of the humours in any part; 
it is better than tutty in collyriums and 
unguents for the eyes, and is excellent 
in cleanſing and drying old ulcers : it 
has alſo been given in intermitting fevers; | 
but as there are many better medicines 
for theſe caſes, it might be more proper 
to uſe them. | N 
POM UM, APPLE. See APPLE. 
PoMUM ADAMI, ADAM's APPLE, See the 
article ADAM. . 
POND, or Fi5H-POND. See FisH-POND. . 
POND-WEED, potamogeton, in botany. See 
the article Por AMO GET TON. 
Water-POND-WEED, a ſpecies: of perficaria. 
See the article PERSICARIA. 
PONDES TURA, a town of Montferrat, 
in Italy, thirty-three miles eaſt of Turin. 
PONDICHERRY, a town of India, on 
the Chormandel-coaſt, fixty miles ſouth 
of Fort St. George : here the French 
have a factory, and a ſtrong fort to de- 
fend it. | 
PONE, in law, a writ whereby a_cauſe 
depending in an inferior court, is re- 
moved into the king's bench, or com- 
mon-pleas. | 


PONFERRADA, a city of Spain, thirty- 


eight miles ſouth-weſt of Leon. 

PONIARD, a little pointed dagger, very 
ſharp edged : it is now little uſed, ex- 
cept among aſſaſſins. | 

PONS vaROLI, in anatomy, the upper 
part of a duct in the third ventricle of 
the brain. See the article Brain. | 

St. Pods, a town of Languedoc, twenty 
miles north of Narbonne. | 

PONTAFELLA, a town of Italy, twenty- 
five miles north of Friuli. 

PONTAGE, a contribution 
maintenance of bridges. 

PONT A MOUSON, a town of Lorrain, 
fifteen miles north of Nancy, | 

PONT DE L'ARCHE, a town of Normandy, 
ten miles ſouth of Rouen. | 

Pon DE ESPRIT, a town of Languedoc, 
forty-three miles north of Arles. 

PON YEDERIA, in botany, a genus of 
the hexandria-monogynia claſs ot plants, 
the flower of which conſiſts of a ſingle 
bilabiated petal ; and its fruit is a trilo- 
cular, carnoſe capſule, of a triangular 
figure, contaming a great many roundiſh 
ſeeds, ; 

PONTEFRACT, a borough-town, eigh- 
teen miles ſouth- weſt of York. . 
It ſends two members to parliament. 

PON T'E- 


towards the 
# 


þ 
2 
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fix miles weſt: of Caſal. 


PONTIFEX;PonTir, or H1GH PRIEST, 


a perion who has the ſuperintendance 


and direction of divine worſhip, as the 


offering of ſacrifices and other religious 
ſolemnities. The Romans had a college 


of pontifs, and over theſe a ſovereign 


ontif, or pontifex maximus, inſtituted 
* Numa, whoſe function it was to pre- 


ſcribe the ceremonies each god was to be 
worſhiped withal, compoſe the. rituals, 
direct the veſtals, and for a good while 

to perform the buſineſs of augury, till, 


on ſome ſuperſtitious occaſion, he was 


prohibited intermeddling therewith. The 


office of the college of pontifs was to 


- aſliſt the high- prieſt in giving judgment 


in all cauſes relating to. religion, inquir- 
ing into the lives and manners of the 
interior prieſts, and puniſhing them if 


they ſaw occaſion, Sc. The Jews too 


had their pontifs; and among the ro- 


maniſts, the pope is ſtill ſtyled the ſove- 


reign pontif. 
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poNTESTURA, a town of Montferrat, Mill-Pool, a ſtock of water by whoſe force, 


Mhirl- Pool. See WHIRL-POOL. 
Poor, in geography, a borough and port- 


POO 


&c. the motion of a mill is effected. See 
the article MILL. 


town of Dorſetſhire, ſituated on a bay of 
the engliſh channel, twenty miles eaſt of 
Dorcheſter : it ſends two members to 
parliament. 


POOLO WAV, one of the Banda er nt 


meg - iſlands in the indian, ocean: eaſt 
long. 1289, ſouth lat. 30 300. 


POOP, puppis, the ſtern of a ſhip, or the 


P 


higheſt, uppermoſt, and hinder part of 


the ſhip's hull. See the articles STERN 
and SHIP, 


OOR, in law, an appellation given to all 


perſons who are in ſo low and mean a 
condition, as that, they either are, or may 
become, a burden to a pariſh, 


Hence under the term poor, may be in- 


PON TIFICATE, is uſed for the ſtate or 


dignity of a pontif, or high prieſt ; but 


more particularly, in modern writers, for 
the reign of a pope. 


PONTON, or PoN TOO, in war, denotes 


a little floating bridge made of boats and 
planks. The ponton is a machine con- 
ſiting of two veſſels, at a little diſtance, 


joined by beams, with planks laid acroſs 


for the paſſage of the cavalry, the can- 


cluded thoſe who are ſo through impo- 
tency ; as the aged, the blind, the lame, 


the fatherleſs and motherleſs, perſons la- 


bouring under ſickneſs, or who are idiots, 
lunatics, &c. for all whom the overſeers 
of the poor are obliged to provide, 

There is alto another kind of poor, on 
account of caſualties and misfortunes ; 


as decayed houſe-keepers, and thoſe who 


have been ruined either by fire, water, 
robbery, or loſſes in trade, &c. all of 


whom, being able, are to be ſet to work, 


non, infantry, Sc. over a river, or an 
arm of the ſea, Sc. The late invented 


ponton is of copper furniſhed with an 
anchor, &c. to fix it. To make a bridge, 
ſeveral of theſe are diſpoted two yards 
aſunder, with beams acroſs them; and 
over thoſe are put boards or planks. 
They are alſo linked to each other and 
faſtened on each fide the river by a rope 
run through a ring in each of their heads, 
and fixed to a tree or ſtake on either 
ſhore : the whole makes one firm uni- 


form bridge, over which a train of ar- 


tiller, may paſs. See BRIDGE, 


PON TUS, the antient name of the coun- 


tries fituated on the ſouth fide of 


the Euxine-ſea, now a part of afiatic 
Turky. 


PONT. voLANT, flying bridge. See the 


article BRIDGE. 


POOL, is properly a reſervoir of water 


ſupplied with ſprings, and diſcharging 
the overplus by ſluices, defenders, weirs, 
and other cauſeways. 


and otherwiſe relieved by the pariſh ; 
and it is the fame with reſpe& to poor 
perſons overcharged with children, diſ- 
abled labourers, Sc. As for vagabonds, 
ſtrumpets, and other thriftleſs forts of 
poor, they may and ought to be ſent to 
houſes of correction, and put to hard 
labour whereby they may be maintained: 
yet if even theſe fall ſick there, or their 
work 1s not ſufficient to maintain them, 


in that caſe there muſt be an allowance 


by the overſeers for their ſupport. 

Before the reign of queen Elizabeth, ' we 
had few or no laws for the relief of the 
poor of this kingdom; but then a 
ſtatute was made enacting, that the 
churchwardens of every pariſh, and two 
or more houſholders are to be nominated 
and appointed yearly in eaſter week by 
two jultices of the peace, as overſeers of 
the poor; which ſaid overſeers ſhall 
meet once a month at the pariſh-church, 
there to conlider of proper ways to re- 
lieve the poor, Sc. And with the al> 
ſent of the juſtices they may make a rate 


on every inhabitant of the pariſh, and, 


occupier gms 
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- eccupier of lands, houſes, tithes ; as al - 
ſo perſonal eſtate, to raiſe a ſtock for 
implcying of the poor, relieving the im- 
potent, and others not able to work, the 
placing poor children out apprentices, 
and e 
Sc. The overſeers are likewiſe to wax 
a true account to two juſtices within four 
days after the end of the year, or forteit 
twenty ſhillings, and where theſe officers 
are not appointed, the juſtices incur five 
pounds penalty. 43 Eltz. c. 2. By 
this ſtatute the father or grandfather, and 
mother or grandmother, or even children 
ef poor impotent perſons, where they are 
of ability, are obliged to relieve ſuch 
or, according to ſuch rates as juſtices 
of peace in their ſeſſions ſhall appoint, 
under a penalty of twenty ſhillings a 
month for every failure therein. Bid. 
It has been adjudged that a grandfather 
or father-in-law, that is married to the 
ndmother, or mother, is within this 
atute; and if the father of any children 
leaves the 
father to be found, in caſe he is able to 
do it, it is ſaid he ſhall be chargeable 
with the keeping of the children, and 
not the pariſh where they are. 
By a late a&, the churchwardens and 
overſeers of the poor, where a wife or 
child is left upon a pariſh, by perſons 
who have eſtates or effects which might 
maintain them, on a warrant of two 
- Juſtices, may ſeize the goods and receive 
the rents of the huſband or father, in 
order to ſupport ſuch wife or child. 
5 Geo. 2. c. 8. 
Every pariſh is generally to keep and 
maintain its own poor ; 'and in cale any 
poor perſons demand relief, that are not 
pariſhioners, they ought to be removed 
to their proper pariſhes, and there be 
relieved ; for that pariſh the poor were 
laſt legally ſettled at, is deemed the place 
that ſhall provide for them. And where 
ſons are removed, by warrant or or- 
der of juſtices of peace, they ſhall be re- 
ceived by the churchwardens and over- 
ſeers whither ſent, on pain of forfeiting 
five pounds to the poor of the pariſh 
whence conveyed, to be levied by diſtreſs 
and ſale of goods, Sc. Nevertheleſs a 
a ſick perſon ſhould not be ſent out of 
the pariſh where he is, ſo as farther to 
indanger his health ; in which caſe, if 
the * grant a warant to remove 


him, it will be a miſdeameanor in ſuch 


| Juſlices. 
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Az to the ſettlement, which entitles poor 


ing cottages for poor perſons, 


iſh, and there is a grand- 


Poo. 


perſons to relief, it is acquired ſeveral 


ways, vx. on account of birth, in the 
the caſt of baſtards, vagrants, Sc. by 
continuance for forty days in a pariſh, 


after public notice given to overſeers, &c. 
or coming into a pariſh and renting ten 
pounds a year eſtate, or executing any 
public annual office, paying a ſhare te 
the pariſh taxes, &c. Alſo ſervants ac- 
quire this title, by ſerving a year in any 
pariſh ; and perſons bound apprentices : 
and tho' a perſon be only a lodger, it is 
held that his ſervant may gain a ſettle - 
ment by ſerving a year in any pariſh.. 

The wife of a perſon is to be lent to, and 
ſettled with her huſband, even tho? he 
ſhould be only a ſervant; and, as gene- 
rally all children are to their parents, 
It is however provided, that poor per- 
ſons ſhall have the liberty to'go to any 
pariſh, by virtue of a certificate from 
churchwardens and overſeors, atteſted by 
two witneſſes, and fubſcribed by twe 
juſtices of peace, owning them to be 
pariſhioners ; and likewiſe agreeing, 
when they become chargeable, to re- 


-ceive them again. 


It is alſo ordained, that there ſhall be 
kept in every pariſh a book, wherein the 
names of all tuch perſons, as receive any 
relief, ſhall be regiſtered, with the occa- 
ſion thereof; and the pariſhioners are 
once a year, or oftener, to have a meet- 
ing for that purpoſe, when the ſaid lift 
ſhall be examined into, by calling over 
the perſons, and inquiring into the rea- 
ſons why they are relieved ; and at this 
time a new liſt mult be made of thoſe 
thought fit to be allowed to receive col-- 
lection; and the perſons thus receiving 
relief, ought to wear badges on their 
right ſhoulders, alſo no others ſhall have 
any benefit, unleſs by order under the 
hand of one juſtice, Sc. 3 & 4 W. & 
M. c. 11. And no juſtice of peace ſhall 
make any ſuch order in behalt of any 
poor perſon, till oath is made of reaſon- 
able cauſe for it, and that he was refuled 
to be relieved by the overſeers, &c, And 
ſuch perſon ſhall be regiſtred in the pa- 
riſh books as other poor; nor may 
churchwardens and overſeers bring to 
the pariſh account any money given to 
poor perſons (except -on ſudden and e- 
mergent occaſions) who are not regiſtred, 
on pain of five pounds. The church- 
wardens and overſeers of pariſhes are im- 


powered to purchate or hire houſes, and 


on- 


- @viitra with perſons, to maintain the 
poor, &c. who refuling to be ſo kepts 
ſhall be ſtruck out of the pariſh books, 
Sc. 9 Geo. 1 cap. 7. See 3 Geor 2. 
c. 29. 4 | 
For the manner of relieving poor priſo- 
ners. See the article PRISONER, 

POPA MADRE, a town of Terra-Firma, 
in South America, ſituated on a high 
mountain, in welt lon 96?, north lat. 
109 15, II 

POPAY AN, a province of South-Ameri- 
ca, bounded by Terra Firma, on the 
north; by New Granada, on the eaſt; by 
Peru, on the ſouth; and by the pacific 

ocean, on the weſt ; fituated between 7 
and $0 degrees welt longitude, and be- 
tween the equator and 5 degrees of north 
lat. being four hundred miles long, and 
about three hundred broad, 

PoPAYAN is alſo the capital of the pro- 


vince of Popayan, ſituated in welt lon. 


769, north lat. 39. 

POPE, PaPa, the ſovereign pontiff, or 
ſupreme head of the romiſh church. 
The appellation of pope was antiently 

given to all chriſtian biſhops, but about 
the latter end of the eleventh century, 
in the pontificate of Gregory VII. it 
was uſurped by the biſhop of Rome, whoſe 
peculiar title it has ever ſince continued. 
The ſpiritual monarchy of Rome ſprung 
up ſoon after the declenſion of the roman 
mpire. This ſovereign is addreſſed un- 
er the term holineſs, and in the council 
of the Lateran held under Innocent III. 
he was declared ordinary of ordinaries. 
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. their office, they were always erowne 


Porz's TERRITORIES, in Ital 4 are 


the land-lide; being about two hundred 
and twenty miles long, and from twenty 


P 


POPLAR, in botany. See POPULUS, 
POPLES, in anatomy, the inner part of 


POPLIT ZEUS, in anatomy, a ſmall muſ- 


POPLITEA, in anatomy, a name given 


The pope is an abſolute monarch in his 


italian dominions, and his power is very 
conſiderable; being able, in caſe of neceſſi - 
90 to put fifty thouſand men into the 

eld, beſides his naval ſtrength in gallies. 
He is not only abſolute in his own do- 
minions, but iſſues his orders in eccleſi · 
aſtical affairs, called briefs and bulls, 
throughout the catholic world. See the 


POPO, a territory of Guinea, in Africa, 


POPPY, papaver, in botany, a genus of 
the polyandria monogynia claſs ot plants, 


articles ConsIsTORY, BuLL, and 


BRIEF. | 
'The pope is choſen by the cardinals out 


of their own body. See the articles 


CARDINAL, and CONCLAVE. 

Por, por, in roman antiquities, the 
name of an inferior prieſt, or miniſter 
employed in the ſacrifices, whole othce, it 
is faid, was to bring the victim to the 
altar, to tie it, and cut its throat. The 
popæ went half naked, the fleeves of 

. their garment being tied up, and the 
ſkirts thort and gathered about the waiſt, 
that they might net be incemmeded in 


at the ſame number with the 1ays of the 


POPULAGO, in botany, Tournefort's 


OPERINGEN, a town of the Auſtrian 


ſlaughtering the victim: while doing 
with a laurel. 


bounded by the Venetian territories, on 
the north ; by the gulph of Venice, on the 
north-eaſt ; by Naples, on the ſouth-eaſt 
by the Tuſcan ſea, on the ſouth-weſt; an 
by the dutchy of Tuſcany, on the north» 
welt, almoſt encompaſſing that dutchy on 


to one hundred and torty in breadth. 


Netherlands, in the province of Flanders, 
ſituated five miles weſt of Vpres. 


the juncture, whereby the thigh-bone is 
articulated with the tibia, 


cle obliquely pyramidal, fituated under 
the ham, It is fixed above by a ſtrong 
narrow tendon, to the outer edge of the 
condyle of the inner os femoris, and to the 
neighbouring poſterior ligament of the 
joint; from thence it runs obliquely 
downwards, tinder the inner condyle of 
the os femoris; its flat and pretty thick 
fleſhy body increaſing gradually in 
breadth, till it is fixed in the backſide 
of the head of the tibia, all the way to 
the oblique line obſervable on that fide, 


to the third vein of the leg, ariſing from 
the heel, where it is formed out of ſe» 
veral branches, coming both from the 
heel and ancle. It lies pretty deep in 
the fleſh, and aſcending up to the ham, 
terminates in the crural vein. 


lying welt of Whidah, 


the corolla whereof conſiſts of four round- 
iſh, plane, patent, large petals, narrows 
elt at the baſe, and alternately ſmaller : 
the ſruit is a capſule containing one cell, 
coronated with a large plane ſtigma, and 
opening with ſeveral foramina under it: 
the ſeeds are numerous and very ſmall z 
the receptacles are longitudinal plicm, 


ſtigmata ; they grow ta the ſides of the 
fruit or caplule. | 

This is the plant which affords opium, 
for the virtues and preparations of which 
{ee the article OPIUM. 


nüms for the caltha. See 9 
— 8 ä 0 


POPULAR, popularis, ſomething that main in the furnace, till the one ſubſtance 
relates to the common people. | which is the more eaſily vitrifiable is 
POPULEUM, in pharmacy, an unguent truly vitrified; and being then taken out, 
prepared of the buds of black poplar, the whole will be what porcelain. is, a 


violet-leaves, navel-wort, and lard bruiſed 
and macerated; to which are added 


| bramble-tops, leaves of black poppies, 


mandragora, henbane, night-ſhade, let- 
tuce and burdock boiled in roſe - water 
and trained. It is much uſed as a cooler 
of burns, ſcalds, and all forts of in- 
flammations, alſo to aſſwage arthritic 
ains. 
POPULUS, the poplar, in botany, a genus 
of the divecia ofandria claſs of plants, 
the corolla of which has no flower petals. 
The nectarium is monophyllous, turbi- 
nated, and tubulated below; oblique 
above, and terminating in an oval limb: 
the fruit is a roundiſh capſule, formed 
of two valves, and containing two cells, 
in each of which there is a number of 
roundiſh pappole ſeeds. 
The buds of the poplar is uſed in the 
populeum, and the bark is detergent. 
The buds are alſo uſed by women in a- 
dorning and promoting the growth of 
their hair. i > 
PORCAT, a port town of hither India, 
fituated on the coaſt of Malabar, in eaſt 
lon. 75*, 30/, north lat. 99. 
PORCELAIN, or PURCELAIN, a fine fort 
of earthen-ware, chiefly manufactured 
in China, and thence called china-ware. 
The moſt juſt idea we can form of the 


- porcelain, or china-ware, is, that it is 


an half. vitrified ſubſtance, or manu- 
facture in a middle ſtate between the 
common baked earthen- ware of our vul- 
gar manufactures, and true glais. This 
is the eſſential and diſtinctive character 
of porcelain, and it is only by conſider- 
ing it in this light, that we are to hope of 
arriving at the perfect art of imitating it 
in Europe. This attempt is to be made 
on theſe principles in two difterent man- 
ners: the one by finding ſome appropri- 
ated matter, on which fire aëts with 
more than ordinary ſtrength, in the time 
of its paſſing from the common baked 
ſtate of earthen-ware into that of glats. 


The other is to compoſe a paſte ot two 


ſabſtances, reduced to a powder, the one 
of which ſhall be of force to reſiſt a very 
violent fire, ſo as not to become vitrified 
in it; and the other a matter very eaſily 
vitrifiable. In the firſt caſe, the matter 
is to be taken out of the fire at the time 
when it is imperfectly vitrified, and in 
the other, the compound mais is to re- 
3 


ſubſtance in part vitrified, but not wholly ' 
ſo. The firſt method is that by: which 
the european porcelain has'been general- 


ly made, which though it may be very 
beautiful, yet it is always eaſy to diſtin- 
guiſn even the fineſt of it from the china- 


ware; and the nature of the two ſub- 


* ſtances appears evidently different; theſe, 
owing all their beauty to their near ap- 


proach to vitrification, are made to en- 
dure a long and violent fire, and are ta- 
ken from it at a time when a little longer 
continuance would have made them per- 
fect glaſs: on the contrary, the china- 
ware being made of a paſte, part of 
which is made of a ſubſtance in itſelf 
ſcarce poſſible to be vitrified, bears the 
fire in a vet much more intenſe degree 
than ours, and is in no danger of run- 


ning wholly into glaſs from it. 
The two ſubſtances uſed by the Chineſe, 


are well known by the names of petunſe 
and kaolin; and on examining theſe, it 


appears very evident, that we have in 


Europe the very ſame ſubſtances, or at 
leaſt ſubſtances of the very ſame nature, 
capable ef being wrought into porce- 
lain equally beautiful and fine. See the 
articles KAOLIN and PETUNSE. 


In making the chineſe porcelain, the firſt 


preparation of the petunſe, is by break- 
ing and reducing it into powder, render- 


ed almoſt impalpable by mallets, mor- 


tars and mills; which, being thrown into 
a large urn full of water, they ſtir briſk- 
ly about with an iron inſtrument. 
After the water has reſted a little while, 
they ſkim off from the top a white ſub- 
ſtance formed there, and diſpoſe it in an- 


other veſſel of water: they then ſtir a- 


gain the water of the firſt urn, and a- 


gain ſkim it, and thus alternateiy till 


there remains nothing but the gravel of 
the petunſes at bottom, which they lay 
afreſh into the mill for a new powder. 
As to the ſecond urn, wherein are put 
the ſkimmings of the firſt, when the wa- 
ter is well ſettled and become quite clear, 
they pour it off, and with the ſediment 
collected at bottom in form of a paſte, 
fill a kind of moulds, whence, when al- 
moſt dry, they take it out, and cut it in- 
to ſquare pieces, which are what they 
properly call ſquare petunſes ; reſerving 
them to be mixed with the kaolin in the 
proportion hereafter aſſigned, The pre- 
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paration of the kaolin is the ſame with that 
of the petunſes. Befides theſe two kinds 
of earths, there are as. many kinds of 
oils, or varniſhes, uſed in the compoſiti- 
on of china-ware. The manner of pre- 
paring the firſt oil is this: the petunſes 
being waſhed, undergo the ſame opera- 
tion -as for making the ſquares, except- 
ing that the matter of the ſecond urn is 
not put in moulds, but the fineſt part of 
it taken to compoſe the oil. To an hun- 


dred pounds of this matter they caſt a 
mineral ſtone, called ſhekau ; this ſtone 
is firſt heated red hot, and thus reduced 
in a mortar to an impalpable powder, 
and ſerves to give the oil a conſiſtence, 


which however is {till to be kept liquid. 
The oil of lime makes the fourth ingre- 
dient; the preparation whereof is more 
tedious and cireumſtantial. They firſt 
diſſolve quicklime, and reduce it to a 


powder, by ſprinkling water on it: on 


this powder they lay a couch of dry fern, 


and on the fern another of ſlacked lime, 


and thus alternately till they have got a 


moderate pile; which done, they ſet fire 


to the fern; the whole being conſumed, 
they divide the aſhes that remain on new 
couches of dry fern, ſetting them on fire 
as before; and this they repeat five or 


ſix times ſucceſſively, or even more; the 
oil being ſtill the better as the aſhes are 


oftener burnt. A quantity of theſe aſhes 


of fern and lime are now thrown into an 


urn full of water, and to an hundred 
pounds of aſhes is added a pound of ſhe- 
kau, which diſſolves therein. The reſt 
being performed after the ſame manner 
as in preparing the earth of the petunſes ; 
the ſediment found at the bottom of the 


| ſecond urn, and which is to be kept ' 
liquid, is what they call the oil of lime, 


and which gives the porcelain all its 
hike, HH 


Iz /orming weſſels of PORCELAIN, the 
r 


| thing is to purify the petunſe 
and k4olin, which for the firſt, is 
done after the manner already deſcribed 
in p:eparing the ſquares ; for the ſecond 
it is ſufficient to plunge it in an urn of 


Frater, in an open baſket, as it will eaſi - 
ly diſſolve. The dregs that remain are 


perfectly uſeleſs, and are emptied out of 


the work-houſe when a quantity is got 


together. | 
'To make a juſt mixture' of petunſe and 


| kaolin, regard muſt be had to the fineneis 


of the porcelain to be made: for the 
finer porcelain they uſe equal quantities; 
four parts of kaolin to fix of petunſe for 
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moderate ones; and never leſs than one of 
Kaolin to three of petunſe for the coarſeſt. 


POR 


The hardeſt part of the work is the 
kneading and tewing the two earths to- 
gether, which is done til} the maſs -be 
well mixed, and grow hard, by the 
workmen trampling it continually with 
their feet. Then being taken out of the 
baſons or pits wherein it is kneaded, it is 
done over a ſecond time, but piecemeal, 


and with the hands, on large ſlates for 


that purpoſe ; and on this preparation it 
is, that the perfection of the work de- 
pends: the leaſt heterogeneous body re- 
maining in the mattter, or the leaſt va- 
cuity that may be found in it, being e- 
nough to ſpoil the whole. The porce- 
lain is faſhioned or formed either with 
the wheel like our earthen-ware, or in 
moulds. See POTTERY. 


Smooth pieces as urns, cups, diſhes, Cc. 


are made with the wheel; the reſt ſuch 


as are in relievo, as figures of men, a- 
nimals, Sc. are formed in moulds, but 


finiſhed with the chiſſel. The large 


pieces are made at two operations, one 


iece is raiſed with the wheel by three or 
our workmen, who hold it till it have 
acquired its er figure; which done, 
they apply Ay ie the Dior half, which 
has been formed in the ſame” manner, 
uniting the two with porcelain-earth 
made ſquid by adding water to it; and 

liſhing the juncture with a kind of 
iron- ſpatula. After the ſame manner it 


is that they join the ſeveral pieces of por- 


celain formed in moulds, or by the hand, 
and that they add handles, Se. to the 
cups, and other works formed by the 
wheel. „ Fat SLES: Ae 

The moulds are made after the ſame man- 


ner with thoſe of our ſculptors, wiz. of di- 
vers pieces which ſeverally give their re- 


ſpective figure to the ſeveral parts of the 
model to be repreſented, and which are af- 


terwards united to form a mould for an 


intire figure. The earth they are made of 


is yellow, and fat. It is kneaded like 
potters · earth, and when ſufficiently mel- 


ow, fine, and moderately dry, beating 


it ſtoutly, they form it into moulds, ac- 


cording to the works required, either by 


hand, or on the wheel. See MouLD. 


All the works that are made in moulds 
are finiſhed by the hands with ſeveral 
inſtruments proper to dig, fmooth, po- 
liſh, and to touch up the ſtrokes that 
eſcape the mould, ſo that it is rather a 


work of feulpture than of pottery. There 
are ſome works wherean- rehevos are 
14Q_ added, 
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added, ready made, as dragons, flowers, 
Sc. others that have an impreſſion in 
crtux, which laſt are engraved with a 
kind of puncheons. In general all por- 


cclain- works are to be ſheltered from the 
cold; their natural humidity making 


4 


bs 


them liable to break when they dry un- 
equally... . $560 
the painting of PORCELAIN, it is ob- 


ſerved, that the chineſe painters, eſpeci- 


ally thoſe that meddle with human fi- 
gures, are all ſorry workmen; but it is 


otherwiſe with the colours they uſe, which 
are ſo exceeding lively and brilliant, that 
there are little hopes our workmen will 
ever come to vie with them. The paint- 
ing · work is diſtributed among a great 
number of workmen in the ſame labora- 
tory 3 to one it belongs to form the co- 
loured circle about the edges of the por- 
celain; another traces out flowers, which 


another paints: this is for waters and 


mountains alone; that for birds, and 


other animals; and a third for human 


figures. | 

There are porcelains made of all colours, 
both with regard to the grounds, and to 
the repreſentations thereon. As to the 


colour of landſcapes, &c. ſome are ſim- 


ple, ſuch are all blues; others are mix- 


ed up with ſeveral tints; and others a- 


gain are heightened with gold. 
| 


The 
ue is made of lapis lazuli, prepared by 


| burning it the ſpace of twenty-four hours 


in a kiln, where it is buried up in gravel 


to the height of halt a foot: when burnt, 
they reduce it into an impalpable powder 


with peſtles of the ſame matter. 


in porcelain-mortars, not varniſhed, and 
For 


the red they uſe copperas ; a pound of 


this they put in a covered crucible, in the 


ſeen. 


lid whereof is left a little aperture 3 
which the matter on occaſion may 
The crucible is heated with a re- 


verbatory fire, till the black ſmoke ceaſes 


to aſcend, and a fine one ſucceeds it. A 


pound of copperas yields four ounces 


of red matter, which is found at the 


bottom of the crucible ; though the fineſt 


part is that uſually — 
and ſides of the crucible. 


to the lid 
he powder 


of flint is likewiſe an ingredient in moſt 


of the other colours, e. g. for green, to 
three ounces of ſcoria of beaten copper, 
they uſe half an ounce of powder of flint, 
and an ounce of ceruſe. Violet is made 
by adding a doſe of white to the green 
alreddy prepared; the more green is 

dded the deeper is the violet. For yel- 

w they uſe ſeven drachms of white, 


\ 
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and three of the copperas · red. Moſt of 
theſe colours are mixed up with gum- wa- 


ter, for application, with little ſalt-petre ; 


ſometimes ceruſe or copperas, but more 
uſually copperas alone, being firſt diſ- 
ſolved in the water. Indeed for porce- 
lains that are to be quite red, the colour 


is uſually applied with oil, i. e. with 


and is uſually heightened with gold. 


the common oil of the porcelain ; or an- 
other made of the white flints. There 
is another kind of red called blown red, 
becauſe in reality * by blowing 
with a Pipes one of whoſe orifices is co- 
vered with a very fine gauze : the bottom 
of this tube is lightly applied to the co- 
lour wherewith 'the gauze is ſmeared, 
when blowin — the porcelain it 
becomes all ſprinkled over with little 

ints. Black porcelain has likewiſe 
its beauty: this colour has a leady caſt, 
It 


is made of three ounces of * lazuli, 


with ſeven of the common oil of ſtone, 
though that proportion is varied as the 
colour is deſigned to be more or leſs 
deep. The black is not given to the 
porcelain till it be dry, nor muſt the 
work be put to the fire, till the colour 
be dry. The gold is not applied till 
after baking, and is rebaked in an oven 


for the purpoſe. To apply gold they 


break and diſſolve it in water, at the 
bottom of a veſſel of porcelain, till a 
thin gilded cloud ariſes on the ſurface ; 
it is uſed with gum · water; and to give 
it a body they add three parts of ceruſe 

of gold. There is likewiſe a 


to ny 
kind of marbled porcelain, which is not 


made by applying the marblings with 
the pencil, but for oil to varniſh it with- 
al; uſing that of white flints, which 
hatches and cnts the. work with a thou- 


ſand humorous ſtrokes, in manner of 


it is a white, ſomewhat aſhy. 
are ſeveral other kinds of porcelain, but 


ives 
here 


moſaic work. The colour this oil 


they are ſuch as are rather for curiofity 


than uſe. | 


The ſeveral kinds of porcelains being 


quite painted, with their ſeveral colours, 
and all the colours dry, are to be poliſh- 
ed, to. prepare them to receive the oil, or 
varniſh, which is done with a pencil of 
muy fine feathers, moiſtened with water, 
and paſſed lightly over to take off even 
the ſmalleſt inequalities. The oiling or 
varniſhing is the laſt preparation of the 
porcelain, before it is carried to the o- 
ven: this is applied more or leſs thick, and 


ſeldomer or oftener repeated, according 


to 


POR 
to the quality of the work : for thin fine 
porcelam, they give two very thin 
couches ; to others one; but that one 
equivalent to the other two: there is a 
reat deal of art in applying the varniſh, 
Poch that it be done equally, and not in 
two great a quantity. The couches in 
the inſide are given by aſperſion, and 
thoſe on the outſide by immerſion. It 
muſt be obſerved, that the foot is not yet 
formed, but continues in a mere maſs, 
till the work has been varniſhed : it is at 
length finiſned on the wheel, and when 
hollowed, a little circle is pointed in it, 
and ſometimes a chineſe letter. This 
painting being dry, the foot is varniſhed, 
and the work now earried to the oven to 
be baked.. Os 
In the baking or nealing of PORCELAIN, 
there are two kinds of ovens uſed ; large 
ones for works that are only brought to 
the fire once; and ſmall ones for ſuch as 
require a double baking : the large ones 
are two chineſe fathoms deep, and almoſt 
four wide : they are formed of a mix- 
ture of three earths ; the ſides and roofs 
are very thick ; at the top of the dome, 
which is in form of a tunnel, is a large 
aperture to give vent to the flames and 
ſmoke ; belides which there are four or 
five (mall ones around, which, by be- 
ing opened and ſhut, ſerve to augment 
and diminiſh the heat. The hearth, 
which takes up the whole breadth of the 
oven, is placed in front againſt the ope- 
ning of the door, and is two or three 
feet deep, and two broad; people paſ- 
ſing over it on a plank to go into the tur- 
nace to range the porcelain. As ſoon as 
the fire is lighted, the door is walled up ; 
only leaving an aperture for the convey- 
ance of wood, Laſtly, the bottom of 
the oven is covered with ſand, wherein 
part of the firſt porcelain caſes are bu- 
ried. The oven itſelf is uſually placed 
at the extremity of a long narrow veſ- 
tible, which ſerves inſtead of bellows ; 
the air and wind being driven directly in 
the fare of each oven. | 
Each piece of porcelain of any note, is 
diſpoſed in the furnace in its peculiar ſe- 
parate caſe, but as to tea-diſhes, &c. 
the ſame caſe ſerves for ſeveral. The 
caſes are all of the ſame matter with the 
oven, they have no lids, but ſerve each 
other mutually ; the bottom of a ſecond 
caſe fitting into the aperture of the firſt, 
and thus ſucceſſively to the top of each 
column. Each caſe, which is uſually of 


a cy!mdrical form, that the fire may 
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communicate itſelf more equably to the 
orcelains incloſed, has at bottom a 
little lay of fine ſand covered over with 
dult of kaolin, that the ſand may not 
ſtick to the work; and care is taken that 
the porcelain may not touch the ſides of 
the caſe, In the larger cafes, which 
hold the ſinall pieces, they have the 
middle vacant, in regard porcelains pla- 
ced there would want the develf 
heat. Each of theſe little pieces is 
mounted on a ſmall maſſive of earth, of 
the thickneſs of two crowns, covered 
with the powder of kaolin. 
As faſt as the caſes are filled, a work - 


\ 


man ranges them in the cavity of the 


furnace; forming them into piles, or 
columns, whereof thoſe in the middle 


are at leaſt ſeven foot high; the two ca- 


ſes at the bottom of each column are left 
empty, as is the uppermoſt, as the fire 
has the leaſt effet on them. In this 
manner is the whole cavity of the oven 


filled with columns; excepting that part 


preciſely under the grand aperture. In 
In ranging the 8 they obſerve to 
place the fineſt piles of porcelain in the 
center; the coarſeſt at the bottom; and 
thoſe that are high · coloured, and conſiſt 
of as much petunſe as kaolin, and 
wherein the worſt oil is uſed, at the 
mouth. "Theſe piles are all placed very 
near one another, and are bound toge - 


ther at top, at bottom, and in the middle, 


by pieces of earth, in ſuch a manner as 
that the flame may have a free paſſage 
among them, and inſinuate equally on 
all ſides. The oven muſt never be ſet 
altogether with new caſes, but half one, 
half the other, the old ones at the tops 
and bottoms of the pile, and the new 
ones in the middle. When the oven is 
filled, they wall up the door, only leav- 
ing a little aperture for the throwing in 
of little pieces of wood, to keep up the 
fire: it is then heated by degrees, for 
the ſpace of a day and a night. To 
know when the porcelain 1s baked - 
enough, they open one of the leſſer holes 
of the oven, and with a pair of tongs 
take off the lid of one of the piles ; if 
the fire appears very briſk and clean, 
and the piles equally inflamed, eſpecially 
if the colours of the porcelains — are 
uncovered, dart forth a noble luſtre, the 
coction is ſufficient: they diſcontinue the 
fire, and wall up what remained of the 
door of the furnace. If the oven be 


only filled with ſmall porcelain, they 
take them out twelve or fifteen hours af- 
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added, ready made, as dragons, flowers, 
Sc. others that have an impreſſion in 
creux, which laſt are engraved with a 
Kind of puncheons. In general all por- 
celain-works are to be ſheltered from the 


cold; their natural humidity making 


them liable to break when they dry un- 
equally. 


ts the painting of PORCELAIN, it 1s ob- 


ſerved, that the chineſe painters, eſpeci- 


ally thoſe that meddle with human fi- 
gures, are all ſorry workmen; but it is 


otherwiſe with the colours they uſe, which 
are ſo exceeding lively and brilliant, that 
there are little hopes our workmen will 
ever come to vie with them. The paint- 
ing · work is diſtributed among a great 
number of workmen in the ſame labora- 


- tory ; to one it belongs to form the co- 


Joured circle about the edges of the por- 
celain; another traces out flowers, which 


. another paints: this is for waters and 


mountains alone; that for birds, and 


other animals; and a third for human 


the repreſentations thereon. 
colour of landſcapes, &c. ſome are ſim- 


figures.” ts 

There are porcelains made of all colours, 
both with regard to the grounds, and to 
As to the 


ple, ſuch are all blues ; others are mix- 


ed up with ſeveral tints ; and others a- 


ain are heightened with gold. The 
lue is made of lapis lazuli, prepared by 


burning it the ſpace of twenty-four hours 


in a kiln, where it is buried up in gravel 


to the height of half a foot: when burnt, 
they reduce it into an impalpable powder 


in porcelain-mortars, not varniſhed, and 
. with peſtles of the ſame matter. 


For 


the red they uſe copperas; a pound of 


this they put in a covered crucible, in the 


= ſeen. 97 


lid whereof is left a little aperture through 
which, the matter on occaftion may 
he crucible is heated with a re- 


verbatory fire, till the black ſmoke ceaſes 


part is that uſually — 
and ſides of the crucible. 


to aſcend, and a ſine one ſucceeds it. 


A 
pound of copperas yields four ounces 
of red matter, which is found at the 
bottom of the crucible; though the fineſt 
to the lid 
he powder 


of flint is likewiſe an ingredient in moſt 
of the other colours, e. g. for green, to 


already prepared; the more 
. * the deeper is the violet. 


w they uſe ſeven drachms of white, 


three ounces of ſcoria of beaten copper, 
they uſe. half an ounce of powder of flint, 
and an ounce of ceruſe. Violet is made 
by adding a doſe of white to the green 

reen 1s 
For yel- 


\ 
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and three of the copperas · red. Moft of 
theſe colours are mixed up with gum-wa- 


ter, for application, with little ſalt- petre; 


ſometimes ceruſe or copperas, but more 
uſually copperas alone, being firſt diſ- 
ſolved in the water. Indeed for porce- 
Jains that are to be quite red, the colour 


is uſually applied with oil, i. e. with 


\ Jour wherewith the 


and is uſually heightened with gold. 


the common oil of the porcelain ; or an- 
other made of the white flints. 'There 
is another kind of red called blown red, 
becauſe in reality applied by blowing 
with a Pipes one of whole orifices is co- 
vered with a very fine gauze : the bottom 
of this tube is lightly applied to the co- 
uze is ſmeared, 
when blowing againſt the porcelain. it 
becomes all Prinkled over with little 

ints. Black porcelain has likewiſe 
its beauty: this colour has a leady caſt, 
It 


is made of three ounces of ape lazuli, 


to thirt 


it is a white, ſomewhat aſhy. 
are ſeveral other kinds of porcelain, but 


with ſeven of the common oil of ſtone, 
though that proportion is varied as the 
colour is deſigned to be more or leſs 
deep. The black is not given to the 
porcelain till it be dry, nor muſt the 
work be put to the fire, till the colour 
be dry. The gold is not applied till 
after baking, and is rebaked in an oven 


for the purpoſe. To apply gold they 


break and diſſolve it in water, at the 
bottom of a veſſel of porcelain, till a 
thin gilded cloud ariſes on the ſurface 
it is uſed with gum · water; and to give 
it a body they add three parts of ceruſe 
of gold. There is likewiſe a 
kind of marbled porcelain, which is not 
made by applying the marblings with 
the pencil, but for oil to varniſh it with- 
al; uſing that of white flints, which 


hatches and cnts the. work with a thou- 
ſand humorous ſtrokes, in manner of 


ives 
here 


moſaic work. The colour this oil 


they are ſuch as are rather for curiofity 


ſeldomer or o 


than uſe. 


The ſeveral kinds of porcelains being 


quite 17 „ With their ſeveral colours, 
and all the colours dry, are to be poliſh- 


| ed, to prepare them to receive the oil, or 


varniſh, which is done with a pencil of 
bow fine feathers, moiſtened with water, 
and paſſed hghtly over to take off even 
the ſmalleſt inequalities. The oiling or 
varniſhing is the laſt preparation of the 
porcelain, before it is carried to the o- 
ven: this is applied more or leſs thick, and 

lener repeated, according 

. to 
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to the quality of the work : for thin fine 
porcelam, they give two very thin 
couches ; to others one; but that one 
equivalent to the other two: there is a 

reat deal of art in applying the varniſh, 
Boat that it be done equally, and not in 
two great a quantity. The couches in 
the infide are given by aſperſion, and 
thoſe on the outſide by immerſion. It 
muſt be obſerved, that the foot is not yet 
formed, but continues in a mere mals, 
till the work has been varniſhed : it is at 
length finiſhed on the wheel, and when 
hollowed, a little circle is pointed in it, 
and ſometimes a chineſe letter. This 
painting being dry, the foot is varniſhed, 
and the work now earried to the oven to 
be baked... 


In the baking or nealing of PORCELAIN, 


there are two kinds of ovens uſed ; large 
ones for works that are only brought to 
the fire once; and ſmall ones for ſuch as 
require a double baking : the large ones 
are two chineſe fathoms deep, and almoſt 
four wide : they are formed of a mix- 
ture of three earths ; the ſides and roofs 
are very thick ; at the top of the dome, 
which is in form of a tunnel, is a large 
aperture to give vent to the flames and 
ſmoke ; beſides which there are four or 
five (mall ones around, which, by be- 
ing opened and ſhut, ſerve to augment 
and diminiſh the heat. The hearth, 
which takes up the whole breadth of the 
oven, is placed in front againſt the ope- 
ning of the door, and is two or three 
feet deep, and two broad; people paſ- 
ſing over it on a plank to go into the tur- 
nace to range the porcelain. As ſoon as 
the fire is lighted, the door is walled up ; 
only leaving an aperture for the convey- 
ance of wood, Laſtly, the bottom of 
the oven is covered with ſand, wherein 
part of the firſt porcelain caſes are bu- 
ried. The oven itſelf is uſually placed 
at the extremity of a long narrow veſ- 
table, which ſerves inſtead of bellows ; 
the air and wind being driven directly in 
the face of each oven. 

Each piece of porcelain of any note, is 
diſpoſed in the furnace in its peculiar ſe- 
parate caſe, but as to tea-diſhes, &c. 
the ſame caſe ſerves for ſeveral. The 
caſes are all of the ſame matter with the 
oven, they have no lids, but ſerve each 
other mutually ; the bottom of a ſecond 
caſe fitting into the aperture of the firſt, 
and thus ſucceſſively to the top of each 
column. Each caſe, which is uſually of 
a cylindrical form, that the fire may 
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the porcelain may not touch the ſides of 


with the powder of kaolin. 


are at leaſt ſeven foot high; the two ca- 


POR 
communicate itſelf more equably to the 

rcelains incloſed, has at bottom a 
ittle lay of fine ſand covered over with 
duſt of kaolin, that the ſand may not 
ſtick to the work ; and care is taken that 


the caſe, In the larger caſes, which 
hold the ſmall pieces, they have the 
middle vacant, in regard porcelains pla- 
ced there would want the neceſſary 
heat, Each of theſe little pieces is 
mounted on a ſmall maſſive of earth, of 
the thickneſs of two crowns, covered 


As faſt as the caſes are filled, Work- 
man ranges them in the cavity of the 
furnace; forming them into piles, or 
columns, whereof thoſe in the middle 


ſes at the bottom of each column are left 
empty, as is the uppermoſt, as the fire 
has the leaſt effe&t- on them. In this 
manner is the whole cavity of the oven 


filled with columns ; excepting that part 


preciſely under the grand aperture, In 
In ranging the os they obferve to 
place the fineſt piles of porcelain in the 
center; the coarſeſt at the bottom; and 


_ thoſe that are high-coloured, and conſiſt 


of as much petunſe as kaolin, and 


wherein the worſt oil 'is uſed, at the 


mouth. Theſe piles are all placed very 
near one another, and are bound toge- 


ther at top, at bottom, and in the middle, 


by pieces of earth, in ſuch a manner as 
that the flame may have a free paſſage 
among them, and infinuate equally: on 
all ſides, The oven muſt never be ſet 
altogether with new caſes, but half one, 
half the other, the old ones at the tops 
and bottoms of the pile, and the new 
ones in the middle. When the oven is 
filled, they wall up the door, only leav- 
ing a little aperture for the throwing in 
of little pieces of wood, to keep up the 
fire: it is then heated by degrees, for 
the ſpace of a day and a night. To 


know when the porcelain 1s baked - 


enough, they open one of the leſſer holes 
of the oven, and with a pair of tongs 


take off the lid of one of the piles ; if 


the fire appears very briſk and clean, 
and the piles equally inflamed, eſpecially 
if the colours of the porcelains that are 
uncovered, dart forth a noble luſtre, the 


coction is ſufficient : they diſcontinue the 


fire, and wall up what remained of the 
door of the furnace. If the oven be 
only filled with ſmall porcelain, they 
take them out twelve or fifteen hours af- 
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| POR 
ter the fire is extinct; if it be filled with 
larger, they deter opering it for two or 
three days. RE, 1 

The Chineſe, make another kind of por · 
celain which they paint and bake twice; 
and for this ſecond baking, they have a 
Kind of little ovens on purpoſe. Theſe 


_ ovens, when very ſmall, are made of 


iron, or otherwiſe of a kind of bricks, 
made of the ſame earth with the porce- 
Jain caſes : the largeſt of theſe ovens 
does not exceed five foct in heigth, and 
three in diameter; and being much in 
the form of bee-hives, the bricks are 
arched a little to form the cavity the bet- 
ter. The porcelains here are not in- 
© cloſed intales, as in the common ovens ; 
the oven itſelf ſerving for that purpoſe, 
and being ſo exactly cloſed, that they re 
ceive no other impreſſion of the fire, but 
that of the heat of the charcoal, diſ- 
. poſed in the hearth at the bottom of the 


oven, as well as at top of the vault; 
and in the interval between the oven and 


the ſhell, or brick-wall. To prepare the 
rcelain for a ſecond baking, they muſt 
ave had their varniſh io the common man- 
ner, and have paſſed the great oven: in 
this ſtate they are painted with various co- 
lours, aſter which, without giving them 
any new varniſh, they are ranged in 
piles in the little oven, ſetting the little 
ones over the larger, in form of pyra- 
mids. This ſecond baking is ſometimes 
intended to preſerve the luſtre of 'the co- 
lours the better, and at the ſame time to 
give them a kind of relievo; but more 


uſually its deſign is to hide defeRtive 


places, by covering them over with co- 
ours : tho' the artifice is eaſily found out 
by paſſing the hand over them, When 
the workman judges his porcelain enough 
baked, he takes off the piece that covers 
. the aperture, and if the works appear 
glittering, and the coluurs glowing, he 
takes out the charcoal; and when the 
oven is cold, the porcelain is ſo too. 
The Saxons have now carried this manu- 
facture the greateſt length of any other 
nation in Europe. Mr. Hanway tells 
us that, in order to preſerve this art as 
much as poſſible a ſecret among them- 
. 4elves, the fabric at Meiſſen is rendered 
. impenetrable to any but thoſe who are 
immediately employed about the work; 
and that the ſecret of mixing and pre- 
paring the materials is known to a ve 
few of them, who are all confined as 
priſoners. and ſubject to be arreſted, if 
they go without the walls. It is with 
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ſatisfaction, ſays that author, that I ſee 
the manufactories of Bow, Chelſea, and 
Stepney, have made ſuch a conſiderable 


. in this manufacture. The 


rench court ſeems to have very much 


. at heart, the promotion of the new ma- 
nufacture of porcelain, lately ſet up in 
the royal caſtle of Vincennes, with a 
view of equalling that of Saxony): 


China-ware, for every 100 J. groſs va- 


lue at the ſale pays, on importation, 34 l. 


198. 7884. and, on exportation, draws 


2 


back 32 1. 18 8. 7 ed. 
Glaſs-PORCELAIN, See GLAsS. 


PORCELAIN-SHELL. porcellana, in natural 


hiſtory, a genus of ſhell-fiſh, with a 
ſimple ſhell without any hinge,formed of 


one piece, and of a gibboſe figure on 


the back: the month is long, narrow, 


and dentated on each ſide; and the ani - 


other very elegant ſpecies. 
. CCVIIL. fig. 1. wheren® 1. 
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mal inhabitant is a limax. 
To this genus belong the argus-ſhell 
and map-ihell, fo called from their ſpots 
and variegations; as alſo a multitude of 
See plate 
eſents 
the ſpecies, called the map · ſſiell; nꝰ 2. 
2 argus-ſhell; and n? 3. two other 
es. 605 | 
ORCH, in architecture, a kind of veſ- 
tible ſupported by columns; much uſed 
at the entrance of the antient temples, 
halls, churches, Sc. y 


A porch, in the antient architecture, was a 


veſtible, or a diſpoſition of inſulated co- 
lumns ufally crowned with a pediment, 


forming a covert place before the principal 


door of a temple, or court of juſtice. 


Such is that before the door of St. Paul's 


P 


Covent-Garden, the work of Inigo Jones. 
When a porch had four columns in 
front, it was called a tetraſtyle; when 
ix, hexaſtyle; when eight, octoſtyle 
Se. See TETRASTYLE, @c. | 

ORCUPINE, biftrix, in zoolozy, a 
very ſingular genus of quadrupeds, be- 
longing to the order of the glires. See 


e UPED. | 
The fore-teeth of the porcupine are ob- 


liquely truncated, and it has no canine 
tecth : 3ts ears are of a figure approach - 
ing to round, and the body is covered 
with prickles, or ſpins, and alfo with 
briſtles, like thoſe of a hog. 
ſpines or quills, as they are commonly 
called, are of two kinds; ſome being 
ſhorter, thicker, ſtronger, and more 
ſharp-pointed ; and others longer, weak- 
er, and more flexible : theſe laſt "my a 
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jure appear much — than oh ogy is: 
the badger 
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The ſpines of the firſt kind are white at 


the baſe, and of a duſky cheſnut- colour 


on the upper part; and the latter kind 
are white at each extremity, and varie- 
gated with black and white in the middle. 
This terrible covering makes the crea- 


it ſomewhat reſem in 
ſhape; and its length, from the noſe to 
the tail, is about two feet. See plate 
CCV. fig 7. | 


The porcupine above deſcribed, is the 


common european kind, with four toes 
on the fore-feet, and five on the hinder. 


But beſides this, there are ſeveral other 
.. ſpecies, diſtinguiſhed by the number of 


* PORCUPINE-FISH, biſtrix. 


eir toes; as the american parcupine, 
with four toes on each of its feet; the 


eaſt · india porcupine, with five toes on 


each of its feet, Sc. | 


; See the ar- 
ticle HISTRIX. 


' PORE, in anatomy, a. little interſtice or 
| ſpace between the parts of the ſkin, ſerv- 


ing for perſpiration. See CUTIs and 


" PERSPIRATION.. 
The pores are moſt eaſily perceived in 


the hands and feet. In viewing the 


hand with a moderate glaſs, after its be- 
ing well waſhed, we perceive innume- 
rable little ridges of equal ſize and diſ- 
tance running parallel to each other, eſ- 
pecially on the tips and joints of the fin- 
gers, where they are regularly diſpoſed 
into ſpherical triangles and ellipſes: on 


theſe ridges, the pores are placed in even 


rows, and by a good eye may be diſ- 


cerned without a glaſs ; but with one, 


every pore looks like a little fountain, 


in which the ſweat may be ſeen to riſe 
like clear rock-water. They are placed 
in the ridges, and not in the furrows be- 
tween them, that they might be leſs liabe 


to be ſtopped by compreſſion; and on 
this account, the pores of the hands and 
feet are larger than the reſt. 


PORELLA, in botany, a genus of moi- 


ſes, the anthera of which is multilocular 


_ - nd foraminoſe. See Moss. 


P 


ORIA, a genus of funguſes, growing 
horizontally; but having its under ſide, 
not formed into lamellæ, but full of little 


holes or pores. 

There are a great many ſpecies. of poria, 
among which is the agaric of the ſhops. 
See AGARIC, and STYPTIC, 


POROPHYLLUM, in botany, the ſame 


kleinia. 


with the plant, 
See KLEINIA. 
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foot long, and compreſſed at the point. PORPESSE, in ichthyology, a fpecies of 


PORPHYRY, in 


called by Linnæus 


POR 


the delphinus, with a coniſorm body, a 
broad back, and a ſubacute roſtrum i it 
is a very large fiſh, frequently confounded 
with the dolphin, from which it is diffe- 


rent. See DELPHINUsS and DoLPRINC 


PORPHYROGENITUS, in antiquity, 


an appellation given to the children of 
the eaſtern emperors, as being deſcended 
of parents who wore purple. a 

i natural hiſtory, a 
kind of ſtone of a plain uniform maſs, 
{potted with ſeparate concretions, of 
great hardneſs, giving fire with fee], 
not fermenting with acids, and very 


lowly anddifficultly calcining in a ſtrong 


fire. See the article STONE.- 
Porphyry is of ſeveral ſorts, as 21. The 


. porphyry of the ancients, which is a 


molt elegant maſs of an extremely firm 
and compact ſtructure, remarkably heavy 


and of a fine ſtrong purple, variegated 


more or leſs, with pale, red and white 


its purple is of all degrees, from the 
claret-colour to that of the violet, and its 


variegations are rarely diſpoſed in veins, 
but ſpots, ſometimes very ſmall, and at 
others, running into large blotches. It 
is leſs fine than many of the ordinary 
marbles, but it excells them all in hard- 
neſs, and is capable of a moſt elegant 
poliſh. It is ſtill found in immenſe ſtrata 
in Egypt. 2. The hard red- lead- co- 
loured porphyry, variegated with black, 
white and green. This is a moſt beau- 
tiful and valuable ſubſtance. It has the 


hardneſs, and all the other characters of 


the oriental porphyry, and even greatly 
excels it in brightneſs, and in the beauty 
and variegation of its colours. It 


is found in great plenty in the ifland of 


Minorca, and is extremely worth im- 
porting, for it is greatly ſuperior to all 
the italian marbles. 3. The hard, pale- 
red porphyry, variegated with black, 
white and green. This is of a pale 
fleſn-· colour; often approaching to white. 
It is variegated in blotches from half an 
inch to an inch broad. It takes a high 
poliſh, and emulates all the qualities of 
the oriental porphyry. It is found in 
immenſe ſtrata in Arabia Petraa, and 
in the upper Egypt; and in ſeparate no- 
dules in Germany, England and Ireland. 


PORPHYRY-SHELL, a ſpecies of the pur- 


pura. See the article PURPURA. 


PORRACEOUS, in medicine, term 


applied to the bile, faces, He. when 
their colour approaches to that of a 


leek. , 


PORRUMT, 
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TORRUM, the LEEx, in botany, agrees 

. with the cepa, or onion, both in botani- 
cal characters and medicinal virtues, 
-being only accounted weaker. See the 
article CEPA. | 

PORT, a commodious place fituated on 

the ſea-coaſt, or at the mouth of a river, 
ſcreened from the wind and the enter- 
prizes of an enemy, with depth of wa- 
ter ſufficient for ſhips of burden, and 

_ where veſſels lie by to load and unload. 
Ports are either natural or artificial; the 
natural are thoſe formed by providence, 
and the artificial ſuch as are formed with 
moles running into the ſea. | 
The city of Conſtantinople 1s called the 
Port, from its having one of the fineſt 
ports in Europe. TRE 
All the ports and havens in England are 
within the juriſdiction of the county ; 
and the court of admiralty cannot hold 
juriſdiction of any thing done in them. 
30 Hen. VI. 

Bar-PorT, a port whoſe entrance is ſtop- 
ped up with a bar, or bank of ſand, and 
can only be entered at high water, as that 
of Dublin. 

Cinque-Pokrs. See CINQUE-PORTS. 

Cloje-PorRT, a port within the body of 

à city, as thoſe of Venice, Rhodes, 
and Amſterdam, 

Free-Port, in commerce, a port in which 
merchants of all nations may load and 

unload their veſlels, without paying any 
duties or cuſtoms ; as thoſe of Leghorn, 
Genoa, Sc. ; 
The fame term is alſo uſed in a more li- 
mited ſenſe for the ſame privilege granted 
to a ſet of merchants, with reſpect to the 
oods they import, and thoſe ex ported 
a them that are of the growth of the 
country. Such was the privilege the 
Engliſh for ſeveral years enjoyed after 
their diſcovery of the port of Arch- 
angel. 

PoRT is allo uſed for the burden of a ſhip. 
See the article BURDEN. 

The capacity of a veſſel is eſtimated by 
tons, each of which may contain about 
two thouſand pounds weight of ſea- 
water; but when it is ſaid that a veſſel is 
of the port, or burden, of five hundred 

. tons, it 1s not meant that it bears five 
hundred tons weight of merchandize, but 
that the water which would be contained 
in the ſpace which the capacity of the 
veſſel poſſeſſes in the ſea, would weigh 
five hundred tons. 

PoRTSs, in a ſhip, the ſame with port- 
holes. See the article Poxr-HoLESs. 
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PorT, among ſailors, denotes the larboard, 
or left ſide of the ſhip : thus to port a 
helm, is to put it on the left fide of the 
ſhip, that the ſhip may go to the right. 
PoRT is alſo a ſtrong wine brought from 
Port-a port, alſo called Porto and Opor- 
to. See the article PORTO. — 
PoRT of the voice, in muſic, the faculty 
or habit of making the ſnakes, paſſages, 
and diminutions in which the beauty of 
a ſong or piece of muſic conſiſts. 
PoRT-CRAYON, a pencil-caſe, which is 
uſually four or five' inches long, and 
contrived ſo as that the pencil may ſlide 
up and down. Its inſide is round, and 


its outſide is ſometimes filed into eight 


ſides or faces, on which are drawn the 
ſector-lines: ſometimes it is made round 
both withoutſide and within, and has 
its length divided into inches and parts of 
inches. | 
PoRT-CULLICE, or HERSE. See the ar- 
ticle HERSE. yz” 
PoRT-DIEVU, among the French, is a pa- 
riſh-prieſt ; ſo called from his carrying 
the hoſt to ſick perſons. : 
PoRTEN-BESSIN, a port-town of Nor- 
mandy, in France, fituated on the Eng- 
liſh-Channel : weſt long. 5o!, north lat. 
49? 20', ay 
PORT-GLAIVE, SWORD-BEARER, an or- 
der of knights in Poland, confirmed by 
pope Innocent III. and ſent by him into 
Livonia, to defend the preachers of the 
Goſpel againſt the infidels, at the firſt 
converſion of that country : but being 
too weak to accompliſh it, they united 
with the teutonic knights, and afſumed 
the title of knights of the croſs. 
POF.T-GREVE, or PORT-GRAVE, was for- 
merly the principal magiſtrate of maritime 
towns. The chief magiſtrate of London 
was antiently called by this name, till 
Richard I. cauſed the city to be governed 
by two bailiffs, ſoon after which king 
John granted the city a mayor. , 
PORT-HOLES, in a ſhip, are the holes in 
the fide of the veſſel, through which are 
put the muzzles of the great guns. 
Theſe are ſhut up in ſtorms to prevent 
the water from driving through them. 
The engliſh, dutch, and french ſhips, 
have the valves, or caſements, faſtened 
at the top of the port-holes, and the ſpa- 
niſh veſſels aſide of them. ; 
PORT-LAST, the ſame with the gun-wale 
of a ſhip. See GUN-WALE., 
The yard is down a-port-laſt, when it 
lies down on the deck. 


Porr. 


% 


POR 

PoRT L' ORIENT, in geography, a fortreſs 
and port-town of Britany in France, at 
the mouth of the river Blavet ; weſt 

long. 3* 15 , north lat. 47 42/. 
PoRT-LOUIS, a port-town of Britany in 

France, ſituated in the bay of Biſcay : 

weſt Jong. 3? 6', north lat. 47 42/. 
PoRT-MAHON. See Mako. | 


PORT-MEN, a name given to the twelve 


burgeſſes of Ipſwich. 

PoRT-MOTE, a court held in port-towns, 
as a ſwanimote in a foreſt. 
Port-motes are alſo held in ſome inland 
towns, as at Knolſt-in Cheſhire. 


PoRT-NAILS, ſuch as are uſed to faſten 


the hinges to the ports of a ſhip. 

PORT-ROPES, ina ſhip. SeeRoyPe, 

PORT-ROYAL, the name of two mona- 
ſteries of ciſtercian nuns, in the dioceſe 
of Paris; the one near Chevreuſe, at 
the diſtance of five leagues from Paris, 
called Port-Royal of the Fields, and the 
other in Paris, in the Suburbs of St. 

ames. | 

he nuns of the former of theſe mona- 
ſeries, proving refractory, were diſperſed, 
when many eccleſiaſtics, and others, who 
were of the ſame ſentiments as theſe re- 
ligious, retired to Port-Royal, took 
apartments there, and printed many 
books: hence the name of Port-Royaliſts 
was given to all of their party, and their 
books were called books of Port-Royal : 
from hence we ſay the .writers of Port- 
Royal, Meſſieurs de Port-Royal, and 
the tranſlations and grammars of Port- 
Royal. | 

PORT-ROYAL, in geography, a port-town, 
ſituated at the extremity of a long point 
of land, in the ſouth-eaſt part of the 
iſland of Jamaica: welt long. 77, north 
lat. 17 30). 

' PoRT-ROYAL, an ifland on the coaſt of 
ſouth- Carolina, which, with the neigh- 
bouring continent, forms one of the moſt 

commodious harbours in the britiſh plan- 
tations : weſt long. 80, north lat. 31* 
45. | | 

Porr-worda.; in Acadia, the ſame with 
Annapolis. See ANNAPOLIS. 

PoRT sr. MARY'S, a port-town of An- 
daluſia in Spain, ten miles north-eaſt of 
Cadiz. | 

PoRT-VENT, in an organ, is a wooden 

ipe which ſerves to convey the wind 

5 ol the bellows to the ſound-board. 
See the article ORGAN. 

PORTA, or VENAa-PORTA, in anatomy, 
one of the three primary veins of the 

human body, | 
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The vena-porta in its ſlructure has ſome 
reſemblance of a tree; the roots or in- 
ferior branches of which are divided into 
the right and left. From the right ariſe 
all the meſeriac veins of the inteſtines, 
the internal hzmorrhoidal, and the right 
epiploics : and from the left, which is 
called the ſplenic vein, ariſe the gaſtric 
veins, which are various; and form the 
coronary vein of the ſtomach z the vaſa 
brevia, the epiploic, and the gaſtro- 
epiploic veins; the pancreatic, and 
ſometimes alſo the internal hzmorrhoidal 
vein. The trunk of the vena-porta, 
. which goes to the liver, affords the cyſtic 
veins, the right gaſtric, the duodena}, 
and this laſt often the pancreatic. In the 
branches, where the trunk begins to ex- 
plicate, it conſtitutes the ſinus- portæ in 
the liver; and from this it is divided 
into innumerable. branches, which are 
diſperſed through the whole ſubſtance of 
the liver. ; | 
PORTAIL, in architecture, the frontis- 
piece of a church viewed on the ſide on 
which is the great door. 7 
Portail is alſo uſed for the great door of 
a palace, caſtle, Sc. 0 
PORTAL, in architecture, a little gate 
, where there are two gates of a different 
bigneſs ; alſo a little ſquare corner of a, 
room cut-off from the reſt by the wainſ- 
cot, and forming a fhort paſſage into 
the room. The fame name is alſo ſome- 
times given to a kind of arch of joiners 
work before a door. | 
PORTALEGRE, a city of Portugal, in 
the province of Alentejo, eighty miles eaſt 
of Liſbon. | 
PORTATE, or a CROsS-PORTATE, in 


heraldry, a croſs which does not ſtand 


upright, as croſſes generally da, but lies 
acroſs the eſcutcheon in bend, as if it 
were carried on a man's ſhoulders. 

PORTENTRU, a city of Switzerland, in 
the biſhopric of Baſil: eaſt long. 7, 
north lat. 479 300. 

PORTER, in the circuit of juſtices, an 
officer who carries a white rod before the 
Juſtice in eyre, ſo called @ portando wir- 
gas, | 

Groom PORTER, See GROOM-PORTER, 

PORTER is alſo a kind of malt-liquor, 
which differs from ale and pale - beer in its 

being made with high- dried malt. See 
the articles ALE and BEER. " 

PORTERAGE, a duty paid the 

cuſtom houſe to thoſe who attend at the 


Vater - ſide, and belong to the package - 


office. 
There 


POR 


There are tables hung up - aſcertaining 
the porterage for landing and ſhipping 


goods. | | | | 
PORTICO, in architecture, a kind of 
gallery on the ground, ſupported by ce- 
umns, where people walk under covert. 
Though this word is derived from poria, 
- gate or door, yet it is uſed for any 
. dilpolition of columns which form a 
gallery. 7 „ 
PORTIO, PORTION, a part or diviſion 
of any thing. Thus portio dura, and 
Portio mollis, in anatomy, is a portion of 
the ſeventh pair of nerves of the brain. 
. See AUDITORY NERVES. 
PORTION, in law, a part, or propor- 
tion, either of money given with a 
daughter, or of an mheritance. 
PORTION, in the canon-law, is that pro- 
portion or allowance which a vicar re- 
ceives out of a rectory or impropriation. 
PORTIONER, is where a parſonage is 
ſerved by two or more clergymen alter- 
_ mately, in which caſe the miniſters are 
called portioners, becauſe they have only 
their proportion of the tithes or profits of 
the living. 
PORTLAND, a peninſula in Dorſetſhire, 
ſituated in the Engliſh channel, ten 
miles ſouth of Dorcheſter, famous for 
producing the beſt free-ſtone. 
PORTLAND STONE is a dull whitiſh ſpecies 


of pſadurium, much uſed in buildings 


about London: it is compoſed of a coarſe 
. grit, cemented together by an earth 
2 it will not ſtrike fire with ſteel, 
but makes a violent efferveſcence with 
aqua -fortis. See FREE-STONE. | 
PORTMANTEAU, a cloak - bag of 
cloth, leather, Sc. in which the cloak, 
linnen, and other habiliments of travel- 


lers are diſpoſed and laid on the horie's 


. crupper. ; 
The ſame name is alſo given to a piece of 
- Joiner's work faſtened to the wall in a 
_ wardrobe, armory, &c. proper for the 
hanging on of cloaks, hats, &c. 
PORTMANTEAVU, is alſo an officer under 
the king of France, of which there are 
twelve, whoſe buſineſs it is to keep the 
9 king's gloves, cane, ſword, Cc. to 
take them from him, and to bring them 
again when wanted. The dauphin has 
alſo his portmanteau, and the romiſh 
biſhops their port-croix, port-mitres, 
Sc. that is, their crozier-bearers, mitre- 
bears, Sc. ' 
PORTD, or OyoRTo, a city and port- 
town of Portugal, in the province of 
9 SEE ITS 
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Entre-Minho- Douro: weſt” long. 9“, 
-:narth lat. 11 ĩ 535-5: 95 
PoRTO-BELLO, a port-town of America, 
fituated on the narroweſt part of the 
iſthmus of Darien :'weſt long. 829, north 
2 lat. 10“. a 185 Fs 
PoORTO=CAVALLO, ' or .PORT-O-CABELO, 
a port-town of Terra- Firma, in Ame- 
- Hica, on the Caraccos-coaſt: weſt long, 
672 30', north lat. 10% go. 
PoRTO-FARINO, a port-town of Tunis, 
a little weſt of the ruins of Carthage : 
eaſt long. g?, north lat. 36 307. 
PORTO-FERAJO, | a port- town on the 
north ſide of the iſle of Elba, in the Tuſ- 
can Sea: eaſt long. 11 30, north lat. 
42 35'. Ae i | 
PORTO-GALLETO, a port-town of the 
province of Biſcay, in Spain, eight miles 
north of Bilboa. 0 l 
PORTO+HERCOLE, a port- town of Tuſ- 
cany, ſituated on a bay of the Tuſcan- 
Sea: eaſt long. 129, north lat. 42* 20. 
PORTO-LONGONE, a port - town on the 
eaſt end of the iſle of Elba, in the Tuſ- 
can- ſea. J | 
Poxro-RIco, an iſland in the american 
ocean, one hundred and twenty miles 
long, and ſixty broad, which produces 
- ſugar, rum, and gidger: ſituated be- 
tweed 64 and 68“ of weſt longitude, 
and in 8? of north lat. ſubje& to Spain. 
The capital is alſo called Porto- Rico, and 
St. John's city. | | 
PoRT0-SANTO, the leaſt of the Madeira- 
iflands, eighteen miles in circumference: 
welt long. 169, north lat. 339. 
PoRTO-VECCHIO, a port - town of the 
- iſland of Corſica, forty miles north of 
Sardinia. 1 | bk 199 
PORTO-VENERO, a port-town of Italy, 
in the territory of Genoa, - forty-five 
miles ſouth-eaſt of Getioa. 
PORTRAIT, PourTRaAiT, or PouUR- 
TRAITURE, in painting, the repreſenta- 
tion of a perſon, and eſpecially of a face 
done from the lifſ. 
In this ſenſe we uſe the term portrait- 
- paintii#s, in contradiſtinction to hiſtory- 
1 where a reſemblance of perſon 
is uſually diſregarded. Portraits, when 
as large as the life, are uſually painted 
in oil · colours; ſometimes they are painted 
in miniature with water - colours, crayons, 
paſtils, Cc. 
PORTSMOUTH, a borough and port- 
town of Hampſhire, ſituated on a fine 
- bay of the Engliſh channel ; it has one- 
of the moſt ſecure, capacious,' and beſt 


A 


NOS 
fortified harbours in England: weſt long. 
19 6/ north lat. 50 48. 

This town ſends two members to par- 
liament. 

PORTUGAL, the moſt weſterly kingdom 

in Europe; it is about three hundred 
miles long, and one hundred broad, and 
is ſituated between 7“ and 10 of weſt 
longitude, and between 37? and 42? of 
north latitude; be:ng bounded by Spain 
on the north and eaſt, and by the At- 
lantic ocean on the ſouth and weſt. This 
country is neither fo hot nor ſo fruitful 
as Spain ; it however produces plenty of 
rapes, olives, oranges and lemons, 

PORTULACA, PURSLAIN, in botany. 
See the article PURSLAIN. | 

PORUS, in general, denotes a pore, See 
the article PORE. 

PoRUS. BILARIUS, according to ſome, is 
the ſame with the hepatic duct; but 
others make a diſtinion between them, 
and obſerve, that the ductus hepaticus 
runs from the liver to the ductus chole- 
docus ; and that the branches of this di- 
tributed through the whole liver, make 
what are called the port biliarii. 

POSE", in heraldry, denotes a lion, horſe, 
or other beaſt ſtanding Kill, with all his 
four feet on the ground, 

POSEGA, the capital of Sclavonia, fitu- 


ated on the river Orana: eaſt long. 188 


42, north lat. 45 35 

POSEN, or BOLZANo, a town of Ger- 
many, in the circle of Auſtria, and 
biſhopric of Trent: eaſt long. 11“ 207, 
north lat. 45% 30. 

POSIDIUM, reibe, in antient chrono- 
logy, the ſeventh month of the athenian 
year; which conſiſted of thirty days, an- 
{wered to the latter part of December 
aud beginning of January, and had its 
name from a feſtival in honour of Nep- 
tune Poſidonius kept in it. 

POSITION, or SITUATION, in phyſics, 
an affection of place, which expreſſes the 
manner of any body's being therein. See 
the articles Bopy and PLACE, 

PosiTi0","in architecture, denotes the 
ſituation of a building with regard to the 
points of the horizon. Vitruvius directs 
the poſition of a building to be ſuch, as 
that the four corners point directly to the 
four cardinal winds. 

Circles of POSIT10N. See CIRCLE, 

PosIT1ON, in dancing, the manner of diſ- 


poſing the feet, with regard to each other. 


There are four regular poſitions : the 
firſt is when the feet are joined in a line 
parallel to the ſhoulders ; the ſecond, 


* 
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when the heels are perpendicularly under 
the ſhoulders, and of conſequence the 


width of the ſhoulders apart; the third 


is when one foot is before the other, in 
ſuch a manner as that the heel is in the 
cavity formed by the rotula and carpus 
of the foot; the fourth, when one foot 
is the width of the ſhoulders apart from 
the other, the heel ſtill anſwering to the 
f above mentioned, which is the only 
regular manner of walking. 5 
POSITION, or the rule of falſe POSITION, 
« Otherwite called the rule of FALSHOOD, 
in arithmetic, 1s a rule fo called, becauſe 
in calculating on ſeveral falſe numbers 
taken at random, as if they were the 
true ones, and from the differences found 
therein, the numbers ſought is deter- 
mined. This rule is either fingle or 
double. Single poſition, is when, there 
happens in the propoſition ſome partition 
of numbers into parts proportional, in 
which caſe the queſtion may be! reſolved 
at one operation, by this rule. Imagine 


a number at pleaſure, and work therewith + 


according to the tenor of the queſtion, as 
if it were the true number; and what 
proportion there is between the falſe con- 
cluſion and the falſe proportion, ſuch 
proportion the given number has to the 
number fought. See PROPORTION. 
Therefore the number found by argu- 
mentation, ſhall be the firſt term of the 
rule of three; the ſecond number ſup- 
poſed, the ſecond term ;- and the given 
number, the third. See RULE of Three, 
Or the reſult is to be regulated by this 
proportion, 'w7z. As the total ariſing 
trom the error to the true total, ſo is the 
ſuppoſed part to the true one. Example, 
A, B and C deſigning to buy a quantity 
of lead to the value of 1401. agree that 
B ſhall pay as much again as A, and C 


as much again as B; what then muſt 


each pay ? 
Now ſuppoſe A to pay 101. then B muſt 
pay 20 l. and C 40 l. the total of which 
is 701, but ſhould be 140 l. Therefore, 
If 7ol. ſhould be 140 l. what ſhould 191. 
be ? | 
Anſwer, 2ol. for A's ſhare, which 
doubled makes 401. for B's ſhare, and 
that again doubled gives $01. for C's 
ſnare, the total of which is 140 J. 
Double poſition, is when there can be no 
partition in the numbers to make a pro- 
portion. In this caſe, therefore, you 
mult make a ſuppoſition twice,” proceed- 
ing therein according to the tenor of the 
queſtion. If neither of the ſuppoſed num- 
14 R bers 
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leſs than the ſuppoſition requires, and 
mark the errors accordingly with the ſign 
+ and —. See CHARACTER. 

Then multiply contrarywiſe the one po- 
ſition by the other error, and if the errors 
be both too great, or both too little, ſub- 
tract the one product from the other, and 


divide the difference of the products by 


the difference of the errors. If the errors 
be unlike, as the one + and the other —, 
add the products, and divide the ſum 
thereof by the ſum of the errors added 
together : for the proportion of the errors 
is the ſame with the proportion of the 
exceſſes or defects of the numbers ſup- 
poſed to be the numbers ſought : or the 
ſuppoſitions and their errors being placed 
as before, work by this proportion as a 
general rule, vix. as the difference of the 
errors, if alike ; or their ſum, if unlike, 
to the difference of the ſuppoſitions, ſo 
either error to a fourth number, which 
accordingly added to or ſubtracted from 
the ſuppolition againſt it, will anſwer the 
queſtion. | 


\PoSITION, in geometry, is a term ſome- 


times uſed in contradiſtinction to mag- 
nitude : thus a line is ſaid to be given in 
poſition, po/itione data, when its ſitua- 


tion, bearing, or direction, with regard 
to ſome other line is given: on the con- 
trary, a line is given in magnitude, 


when its length is given, but not its 
ſituation. 


POSITION is allo uſed for a theſis or pro- 


poſition mantained in the ſchools. See 
the article THEk S186. 


POSITIVE, a term of relation ſometimes 


oppoſed to negative : hence a poſitive 
uantity, in algebra, is a real or affirma- 
tive quantity, or a quantity greater than 
nothing : thus called in oppoſition to a 
e or negative quantity, which is 
leſs than nothing, and marked by the ſign 
—. Poſitive quantities are deſigned by 
the character + prefixed or ſuppoſed to 
be prefixed to them. See NEGATIVE, 
QUANTITY, and CHARACTER. 


PosSITIVE is allo uſed in oppoſition to re- 


lative or arbitrary: thus we ſay beauty 
is no poſitive thing, but depends on the 
different taſtes of people. See the article 
RELATIVE. 

It is alſo uſed in oppoſition to natural : 
taus we ſay, a thing is of poſitive right, 
meaning that it is founded on a law 
which depends abſolutely on the autho- 
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bers ſolve the proportion, obſerve the 
errors, and whether they be greater or 


Pos ir iv, in muſic, denotes the little gen 


8 
rity of him who made it. See the article 
NATURAL. 5 


PosITIVE DEGREE, in grammar, is the 


adjective in its ſimple ſignification, with- 
out any compariſon; or it is that termi- 
nation of the adjective, which expreſſes 
itſelf ſimply, and abſolutely, without 
comparing it with any other; thus, 
durus, hard, mollis, ſoſt, Sc. are in the 
poſitive degree: but durior, harder, and 
mollior, ſofter, Sc. in the comparative 
degree; and duriſſimus, hardeſt, and nol- 
lihmus, ſofteſt, &c. in the ſuperlative 
degree. See the articles COMPARATIVE 
and SUPERLATIVE. 


uſually placed behind or at the feet of an 
organiſt, played with the ſame wind, and 
the tame bellows, and conſiſting of the 
ſame number of pipes with the larger 
one, though thoſe much ſmaller, and in 
a certain proportion : this is properly 
the choir-organ. See ORGAN, 


POSSE comiITATUS, in law, ſignifies the 


power of the county, or the aid and aſ- 
ſiſtance of all the knights, gentlemen, 
yeomen, labourers, ſervants, apprentices, 
Sc. and all others within the county that 


are above the age of fifteen, except wo- 


men, eccleſiaſtical perſons, and ſuch as 
are decrepit and infin . | 
This poſſe comitatus is to be raiſed where 
a riot is committed, a poſſeſſion kept 
upon a forcible entry, or any force of 
reſcue uſed, contrary to the king's writ, 
or in oppoſition to the execution of juſ- 
tice ; and it is the duty of all ſheriffs to 
aſſiſt juſtices of the peace in the ſuppreſ- 
ſion of riots, Cc. and to raiſe the poſſe 
comitatus, or to charge any number ot 
men for that purpoſe. 


POSSESSIO FRATRIS, in law, is where 


a man ſeiſed of lands in fee, having iſſue 
a ſon and a daughter by one wife, and a 
ſon by a ſecond wife, dies; and the firſt 
ſon enters as heir to his father, and he 


- alſo dies, without iſſue. In this caſe the 


daughter may enter, and ſhall have poſ- 
ſeſſion of the lands as heir to her bro- 
ther. Yet if the eldeſt ſon happens to 
die, not having made an actual entry and 
ſeiſin, the ſon by the ſecond wife may 
enter as heir to his father, and ſhall en- 
joy the eſtate, and not the ſiſter. 


POSSESSION, in law, the holding or oc- 


cup ng of any thing, either de jure or 

acto. | 
Poſſeſſion de jure, is the title a man has 
ta enjoy a thing, though it be _— 
| 1 
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and in the actual poſſeſſion of another; Poss1B1LITY alſo denotes a non-repug- 
or where lands are deſcended to a perſon, 


and he has not yet entered into them : 
and poſſeſſion de facto, or actual poſſeſ- 
ſion, is where there is an actual and ef- 
fectual enjoyment of a thing. A long 
poſſeſſion is much favoured by the law, 
as an argument of right, even though no 
deed can be ſhewn, and it is more re- 
garded than an antient de:d without 
poſſeſſion. Thus annual poſſeſſion gives 


a light to moveables ; a triennial and 


peaceable poſſeſſion of a bencfice is ſufh - 
cient to maintain it, provideditbe founded 
on a plauſible title; a poſſeſſion of an 
eſtate for ten years by one preſent, and 


of twenty y-ars by one abſent, with a 


title, or of thirty years without any, 


gives a full right; but a centenary poſ- 
' ſeſſion, which conſtitutes poſſeſſion im- 
memorial, is the beſt and moſt indiſpu- 
table of all titles. | | 

If he that is out of poſſeſſion of land 


brings an action, he muſt prove an un- 
deniable title to it; and when a perſon 
would recover any thing of another, it 


is not ſufficient. to deſtroy the title of the 


perſon in poſſeſſion, without he can prove 


that his own right is better than his. 


In order to make poſſeſſion lawful upon 


an entry, the foriner poſſeſſor and his 


ſervants are to be removed from off the 


| promees entered on: but a perſon by 


P 


eaſe and releaſe, is in poſſeſſion without 
making any entry upon the lands. See 
ENTRY, DisSELISIN, INDUCTION, Ec. 
OSSESSIVE, in grammar, a term applied 
to pronouns which denote the enjoyment 
or poſſeſſion of any thing, either in par- 
ticular or in common: as neus, mine, 


and tuus, thine; noſfer, ours, and vefſter, 


ours. See the article PRONOuN. 


POSSIBILITY, poffbilitas, in law, is de- 


A near poſſibility, is where an eſtate is 


fined to be any thing that is altogether 
uncertain, or what may or may not be, 
and is taken to be either near or remote. 


limited to one after another's deceaſe, 
whilſt a remote poſſibility is ſomething 
extraordinary that is never likely to come 
to pals. : 

The law does not regard a remote poſ- 
fibility, nor may any poſſibility, right, 


or choice in action, c. be granted or 


aſſigned to a ſtranger; though where it 
is founded on a truſt it differs from a 
mere poſſibility, and therefore it is faid 
to be deviſed by will, but the other can- 


not be ſo, 


nance to exiſting, in any thing that does 
not any way exiſt. + See the articles 
Poss IBLE and IMPOSSIBLE. : 
This non-revugnance to exiſting, is no 


other than the producibility of any thing; 


which conſiſts in this, that there are ſuf- 
ficient cauſes actually exiſting, or at leaſt 
poſſible, whereby the thing may be pro- 
duced, or be brought to exiſt, princi- 
pally as there is a God, or an almighty 
cauie; ſo that poſſibility does not im- 


ply any thing in the thing poſſible, but 
is a mere extrinſie denomination, taken 


from the power of the cauſe, and prin- 
cipally of God. In effect, if any crea- 


table thing had any intrinſic poſhbility, 


it would follow that ſuch a thing muſt 
even exiſt without the cauſe; and yet 
we may allow an intrinſic poſſibility of a 
thing, if by poſſibility we do not under» 


ſtand its producibility, or its non-repug= 
nance to exiſt, but only the non-repug- 


nance of the attributes, contained in its 
idea. But ſuch poſſibility is merely lo- 
ical. 


g | 
POSSIBLE, p:/ibile, is ſometimes oppoſed 


to real exiſtence, and underſtood of a 
thing which, though it does not aRually 
exiſt, yet may exiſt ; as a new ſtar, ano» 
ther world, &c. which are particularly 
ſaid to be phyſically poſſible. It is alſo 
oppoſed to impoſſible, in which ſenſe it 
is applicable to any thing that does not 
contradict itſelf, or involve contradictory 
predicates, whether it actually exiſt or 
not, as a man, fire, Sc. theſe are alſo 
ſaid to be logically poſſible. See the ar- 
ticle IMPOSSIBLE, 
Poſſibles are reckoned to be threefold, 
dix. future, potential, and merely poſ- 
ſible. Future poſſible, is that whols pro- 
duction 1s decreed and aſcertained, v. gr. 
the futurition of all thoſe events fixed 
by the immutable decree ot the Almighty. 
Potential poſſible, is that which is con- 
tained, or lies hid, in its cauſes; as the 
tree in the ſeed, the fruit in the tree, &c. 
And mere poſſibility, is that which might 
exiſt, though it never ſhall. 
Others diſtinguiſh poſſibles into meta- 
phyſical, phyſical, and ethical. Meta- 
phyſical poſſible, is that which may at 
leaſt be brought to being by fome ſu- 
pernatural and divine power, as the re- 
ſurrection of the dead, Phyſical poſſible, 
is that which may be effected by a na- 
tural power, as to overturn the turkiſh 
empire: and ethical poſſible, is that 
14 R 2 which 
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uling all the proper means they have for 
the lame. | 


POST, a courier or letter-carrier, or one 


who frequently changes horſes, poſted or 


placed on the road, for quicker diſpatch. 
The word is alſo applied to the houles 


where ſuch a perſon takes up and Jays 
down his charge. | 

In England, poſts were firſt eſtabliſhed by 
act of parliament in the twelſth year of 
the reign of Charles II. which enabled 
the king to ſettle a poſt-office, and ap- 
point a governor. The general poſt- 
office in Lombard: ſtreet, London, is now 
managed by two poſt-maſters general, 
who have under them about forty other 
officers of their own appointing, as the 
receiver-general, accomptant- general, ſe- 
cretary, ſolicitor, reſident and principal 
ſurveyor, comptroller, accomptant, clerk 
of the franks, ſix clerks of the ſeveral 


roads with their aſſiſtants, a window- 


man, and ten ſorters for the inland 


office: beſides which there are for the 


foreign office a receiver - general, an ac- 
comptant general, a ſecretary, a comp- 
troller, an alphabet keeper, a ſolicitor, 


ſuperviſor of the letter- carriers, fi% clerks, 
e. and twenty-three letter- carriers. 


On this grand office depend one hun- 
dred and eighty poſt- maſters in England 


and Scotland, Who keep regular offices 
for their ſeveral ſtages, and ſub poſt- 


maſters in their branches ; and fuch is 
derable market town in England 
but has an eaſy and certain conveyance 
for letters to and from the ſaid office in 
the due courſe of the mails every poſt. 

For foreign intelligence in times of peace, 
Mondays and Thurſdays are the poſt 
days to France, Spain and Italy: Tuel- 
days and Fridays for Holland, Germany, 
Denmark, and Sweden; on Mondays 


and Fridays the poſt alſo goes for Flan- 


ders, and from thence to Germany, Den- 


mark, and Sweden; and on the laſt 
Thurſday of every month a packet-boat 


ſets out from the Thames for Barbadoes, 
Montſerrat, Nevis, St. Chriſtopher's, An- 
tego, and Jamaica. Letters are {ent to 


all parts of England, Scotland, and 


Ireland, except Wales, on Tueſdays, 
Thurſdays, and Saturdays, and are re- 
turned from all parts of England and- 
Scotland every Monday, Wedneſday, 
and Friday ; from Wales, every Monday 
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which may be done by prudent perſons, 


hours. 


| PosT, in the m 
3 of the ſtages, that there is 
l 
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The charge of a letter of a ſheet of paper 
eighty miles, is 3 d. of two ſheets, 6d, 
For above eighty miles, a ſheet, 4d, 
two, 8d. An ounce of letters for eighty 
miles, 18. for above, 1s. 6d. Sc. A 
ſingle ſheet from London to Edinburgh 
or Dublin, 6d. &c. 

The poſt travels at the rate of one hun- 
dred and twenty miles in twenty four 
And for thoſe who chooſe to 
travel the poſt, horſes are ready at the 
rate of 3 d. per mile, and 4d. to the poſt- 
boy every ſtage. | 
The great mogul performs part of his 

poſtage by pigeons, kept in ſeveral places 
for the conveyance of letters upon extra- 
ordinary occaſions, and theſe carry them 
from one end of that vaſt empire to the 
other. Tavernier obſerves, that at this 
day the conſul of Alexandretta ſends 
news daily to Aleppo, in five hours time 
by means of pigeons; though theſe 
places are diſtant three days journey on 
horſeback. , 


Penny-Posr, a poſt eſtabliſhed for the be- 


nefit of London and the adjacent parts 
by which any letter or parcel not exceed- 
ing ſixteen ounces weight, or ten pounds 
value, is fpeedily conveyed to and from 
all parts within ten miles of London, 

This office is managed by a comptroller ; 


under whom are a collector, an accomp- 


tant, ſix ſorters, eight ſub-ſorters, and 
ſixty-nine meſſengers. | | 

tary art, is any place or 
ſpot of lay fortified or not, where 2 


body of men may make a ſtand and for- 


tify themſelves, or remain in a condition 


to fight an enemy. Hence it is ſaid, that 
the poſt was relieved, the poſt was taken 
tword in hand, &c. 


Advanced PosT, is a ſpot cf ground ſeized 


by a party to ſecure the army, and cover 
the poſts that are behind. 


PosTs, in building, large pieces of tim- 


ber placed upright in houſes. The poſts 


_ framed into breſſummers for ſtrengthen- 
ing the carcaſe of a houle, are called 


prick- poſts, and the corner poſts are called 
the principal poſts. 

Burning a little the ends of the poſts that 
are to be ſet into the ground, is ſaid to 
be an excellent method to prevent them 
from rotting. 


PosTs, in ſculpture, are ornaments form- 


ed after the manner of rolls or wreath- 
ings ; ſome of which are fimple, and 
others enriched, or flouriſhed. | 


and Friday; and from Kent and the PosT, AFTER, a latin prepoſition uſed in 


Downs, every day. 


compoſition with ſeveral engliſh _— 
=== 


ror 
and generally implying a relation of poſ- 


teriority, Thus poſt-diem, in law, is 
uſed where any writ is returned by the 
ſheriff after the day aſſigned; for which 
neglect the cuſtos brevium has four- 

nce, Poſt-diſſeiſin, is a writ which 
Les for a perſon who has recovered 
lands, &c. by præcepe quod reddat, upon 
default or reddition, is again diſſeiſed by 
the ſormer diſſeiſor. Poſt - fine, is a cer- 
tain duty payable to the king for a fine 
formerly acknowledged in his court ; 
paid by the cognizee after the fine is fully 
paſſed, and all things touching the ſame 
are accompliſhed. Poſt-term, or -poſt- 
terminum, is a return of a writ not only 
after the day aſſigned for its return, but 


alſo after the term; on which the cuftos - 


brevium has a fee of 20 d. This word 
is alſo uſed for the fee ſo taken. 
POSTDAM, or Porspau, a town of 
Germany, in the marquiſate of Branden- 
burg, ten miles ſouth-weſt of Berlin. 
POS TEA, in law, is the return of a record 
of the proceedings in a cauſe after a trial 
and verdict by writ of niſi prius, into the 
court of common pleas, after a verdict ; 
and there afterwards recorded. 
POSTERIOR, a term of relation imply- 
ing ſomething behind, or that comes atter 
another, in which ſenſe it is uſed in op- 
oſition to prior and anterior. | 
POSTERIORITY, in law, coming after, 
2 term uſed in oppoſition to priority; 
as where a perſon holds lands or tene - 
ments of two lords, he is ſaid to hold of 


his antienter lord by priority, and of his 


latter lord by poſteriority. | 

POSTERN, in fortification, is a ſmall gate 
generally made in the angle of the flank 
of a baſtion, 'or in that of the curtin, or 
near the orillon, deſcending into the 
ditch ; by which the garriſon may march 
in and out unperceived by the enemy, 
either to relieve the works, or to make 
private fallies, &c. 

POSTHUMOUS, a child born after the 
death of his father, or taken out of the 
body of a dead mother, from whence it 
is frequently applied to the works of an 
author not publiſhed till after his de- 
ceaſe. | 
Among the Romans it was alſo uſed for 
a child born after the making of a will, 
which made it neceſſary for the teſtator 
to alter it. | 

POSTIL, a name antiently given to a 

note in the margin of the bible, and af - 
terwards to one in any other book poſte · 
rior to the text. c 
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POSTING, among merchants, the putting 
an account forward from one book to 
another, particularly from the journal 
or waſte- book to the ledger. See the ar- 
ticle Book. , 1 

POSTIQUE, in architecture, an ornament 
of ſculpture ſuperadded after the work is 
done. A table of marble, or other mat- 
ter, is alſo ſaid to be poſtique, when it is 
incruſtated in a decoration of architec- 
ture, &c. | : 

POSTLIMINIUM, or | PosTLIMINY, 
among the Romans, the return_of one 
who had gone to ſojourn elſewhere, or 
had been baniſhed or taken by an enemy, 

to his own country and ſtate. 4 

POSTPONING, putting any thing after 
or behind another, with regard to time. 

POSTSCRIPT, an article added to a letter 
or memoir, containing ſomething learnt 
or recollected after the piece was written. 

POSTULATE, poſtulatum, in taathema- 
tics, Sc. is deſcribed to be ſuch an eaſy, 
and (ſelf-evident ſuppoſition, as needs no 

explication or iu non to render it in- 
telligible; as, that a right line may be 
drawn from one point to another, That 
a circle may be deſcribed on any center 
given, of any magnitude, Cc. however, 
authors are not well agreed as to the 
ſignification of the term poſtulatum; 
ſome make the difference between axioms 
and poſtulata to be the ſame as that be- 
tween theorems and problems z axioms, 
according to thoſe authors, being in- 

- demonſtrable theoretical truths, But 
others will have it, that axioms are primi- 
tive and common to all things, par- 
taking of the nature of quantity, and 
which therefore may become the object 
of mathematical ſcience: ſuch as number, 
time, extenſion, weight, motion, &c, 
and that poſtulata relate particularly to 

. magnitudes, ſtrictiy ſo called, as to 
things having lack extenſion, ſuch as 
lines, ſurfaces, and ſolids ; ſo that in 
this ſenſe of the word poſtulatum, Eu- 
clid, beſides axioms, or thoſe principles 
which are common to all kinds of quan- 
tities, has aſſumed certain, poſtulata to 


be granted him peculiar to extenſive mag- 


nitude. Hence ſeveral of the principles 
aſſumed in his elements, and ranked 
among the axioms by the moderns, are 
by Proclus ranked among the poſtulata, 
which has induced Dr, Wallis to judge, 
that the laſt of the two ſenſes given to 
the term poſtulatum is moſt agreeable to 
the meaning of the antient geometers. 


« Pos Tu- 


POT 


-- POSTULATION, Pofulatio, in the ca- 
non law, the nomination of a parſon to a 
dignity in the church, to which by the 


canons he cannot be elected, as for want 


of age, of birth, being already poſſeſſed 


of a benefice incompatible there with, or 
the like impediment. Thus the formal 


election of ſuch a perſon being faulty, 


* they are obliged to proceed by way of 
. Fat ö 


lation, that is, the chapter beſeeches 
the perſon to whom the confirmation of 
the election belongs to approve of it, 
though it be not canonical. 
article ELECTION. / 8 


POSTURE, inpainting and ſculpture, the 


ſituation of a figure with regard to the 


eye, and of the ſeveral principal mem- 


-bers thereof with regard to one another, 


© Whereby its action is expreſſed. A con- 


- fiſts in adjuſtin 


fiderable part of the art of a painter, con- 
the poſtures, in giving 
the moſt agreeable 1 to his figures, 


- In accommodating them to the characters 
of the reſpective figures, and the part 


each has in the action, and in conduëting 


and purſuing them throughout. 


Poſtures, are either natural or artificial. 


Natural poſtures are ſuch as nature ſeems 
to have had a view to, in the mechaniſm 
of the body, or rather ſuch as the ordi- 


nary actions and occaſions of life lead us 


to exhibit while young, and the joints, 
- muſcles, ligaments, &c. are flexible. 


Artificial poſtures, are thoſe which ſome 


extraordinary views, or ſtudies, occaſion 
us to learn: as thoſe of dancing, fen- 


POTABLE, Potabilis, 
POTAMOGETON, POND-WEED, in 


cing, Cc. 
ſomething that 
may be ſwallowed by way of drink. 


botany, a genus of the tetrandria tetra- 

nia claſs of plants, the corolla whereof 
conſiſts of four roundiſh, obtuſe, hol- 
low, patent, and unguiculated petals : 


there is no pericarpium, the ſeeds are 


four in number, roundiſh and accumi- 


- nated, gibbous on one ſide, and com- 


preſſed and angulated on the other. This 
plant has a refrigerating virtue, and is re- 
commended in the cure of old ulcers. 


POTAMOPITHYS in botany, the ſame 


with the elatine. See ELATINE. 


POTANCE, in heraldry, a croſs like that 


e 


* 
" 


repreſented in plate CCY. fig. 5. 


'PDT-ASH, the Mateo affe of cer- 


tain vegetables, uſed in the making of 
N ſoap, Sc. See GLass, SOAP, Sc. 


he method of making pot-aſn is 


directed by Dr. Shaw, as follows. 
Burn a quantity of billet- wood to grey 
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See the 


Dr. recommends a prudent ſprink 


POT 
aſhes, and taking ſeveral pounds of theſe 
aſhes, boil them in water, fo as to make 
a very ſtrong lixivium, or lye, Let this 


| lye be ſtrained through a coarſe linnen 


cloth, to keep out any black parts of 
the half-burnt wood, that might happen 
to remain in the aſhes : then evaporate 
this ſtrained lye in an iron-pan over a 
quick fire almoſt to drineſs : then taking 
out the matter remaining at the bottom, 
and putting it into an jron- crucible, ſet 
it in a ſtrong fire till the matter is melted, 
and then immediately pour it out upen 


an iron-plate, where it ſoon cools, and 


appears in the form of a ſolid lump of 
pot-aſh, Much after this manner, is 

t-aſh made in the large way of buſi- 
neſs, for the ſervice of the ſoap-boiler, 
and glaſs-maker, fuller, &c. but accord- 
ing to the difference of the wood, or 
combultible matter employed, with the 


manner of turning it, and conducting 


the proceſs, different kinds of pot-aſh 
are prepared. There are certain ſaline- 
plants that yield this pot-aſh to great ad 
vantage, as particularly the plant ka}: 
there are others that afford it in leſs plenty, 
and of an inferior quality, as bean-ftalk-, 
Sc. but in general, all vegetable ſub- 
jects afford it of one kind or other, and 


may moſt of them be made to yield it 


tolerably perfeR after the manner of the 
proceſs already laid down, even the lop- 
pings, roots, and refuſe parts of ordi- 
nary trees, vine clippings, Sc. The 
fixed ſalts of all vegetables when reduced 
to abſolute purity, or intirely ſeparated 
ſrom the other principles, appear to be 
one and the ſame thing : whence it ſhould 
ſeem, ſays Dr. Shaw, that by a ſuitable 
management, good faleable pot-aſh 
might be made in all places, where ve- 
getable matters abound. For if by ex- 
amining Ruſſia pot-aſh, for example, 
we find that its ſuperior excellence de- 
pends upon its being clear of earth, or 
upon its containing a large proportion 
of oil, or fixed ſalt, theſe advantages 
may, by properly regulating the opera- 
tion, be given to engliſh pot-aſhes, fo 
as perhaps to render the latter as good as 
the former: but where the pot-aſh of any 
remarkable ſaline vegetable is to be imi- 
tated, that of the kali, for example the 
ne of 
the ſubje& with ſalt, or ſea-water, in the 
burning ; and by theſe ways properly di- 
verſified, any principle that is naturally 
wanting, might be artificially introduced 
ſo as to perfect the art of pot · aſli. 
Pot- aſhes 
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POTATOE, in botany, the engliſh name 
for a ſpecies of the tuberoſe-rooted ſola- 
num. See the article SOLANUM. _ 

POTENT, or PoTENCE, in heraldry, 
a term for a kind of a croſs, whole ends 
all terminate like the head of a crutch. 
It is otherwiſe called the jeruſalem croſs, 
and is repreſented in plate CCV. fig. 6. 

POTENTIA, Power, that whereby a 
thing is capable either of acting, or be- 
ing acted upon. See POWER. 

POTENTIAL, in the ſchools, is uſed to 


degnote and diſtinguiſh a kind of quali- 


ties, which are ſuppoſed to exiſt in the 
body in potentia only, by which they 
are capable in ſome manner of affecting 


and impreſſing on us the ideas of ſuch 


qualities, though not actually inherent 
in themſelves; in which ſenſe we ſay, po- 
tential heat, potential cold. See the ar- 
ticles HEAT, and Colo. | 
It is alſo uſed by ſchoolmen, for ſome- 
thing that has the quality of the genus. 


A. potential whole, is that which has its - 


parts under it as a genus has its ſpęcies, 
to diſtinguiſh it from an actual whole, 
which has its parts in itſelf, as a body 
compoſed of matter and form. ; 
POTENTIAL, in medicine. Cauteries are 


diſtinguiſhed into actual and potential. 


See CAUTERY. 

POTENTIAL, in grammar, an epithet ap- 
plied to one of the moods of verbs. The 
potential is the ſame in form with the 
ſubjunctive, and is according to Ruddi- 
man implied in that mood, for which 
reaſon that grammarian rejects it: but 
others will have it to differ from the ſub- 
junctive in this, that it always implies 


in it either poſſum, volo, or debeo. It 


is ſometimes called the permiſſive mood, 
becauſe it often implies a permiſſion or 
coneeffion to do a thing. See the articles 
MooD, and SUBJUNCTIVE. 
POTENTILLA, SILVER-wEED, WILD- 


TANSEY, or CINQUEFOIL, in botany, 


a genus of the icoſandria pentagynia 
claſs of plants, the corolla whereof con- 
ſiſts of five roundiſh patent, . petals, 
inſerted by their ungues into the ca- 
lyx : there is no pericarpium, the recep- 
tacle of the ſeeds 1s roundiſh, ſmall, and 

rmanent, and is covered by the cup and 
furrounded with the ſeeds, which are nu- 
merous and acuminated, 
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Pot - aſhes the barrel containing two hun- 


=: 
This plant is ſaid to poſſeſs. in a great 


meaſure the virtues of the peruvian 


bark; whence the expreſſed juice of it 
is much — in intermittin 
fevers: a decoction of it is of great uie 
in the fluor albus, and the ſeeds and root 
of it is ſaid to cure a diarrhoea and hæ- 
morrhage. 


POTENZA, a city of Ns in the king · 


dom of Naples in the Baſilicate, ſituated 


in eaſt long. 16 40%, north lat. 40% 40, 
POTERIUM, BURNET, in botany; 4 


genus of the monoecia polyandria claſs 
of plants, the corolla whereof is formed 
of a ſingle petal, divided into four roun- 
diſh concave patent ſegments, growing 
together at the baſe : the fruit is a berry, 
the outer-cruſt of which is formed of the 
indurated tube of the corolla ; the ſeeds 


are two. 


POTHOS, in botany, a genus of the 


2 Palyandria claſs of plants, the 
patha of which is globoſe: the co- 
rolla conſiſts of four petals; and the 


fruit is a berry, containing ſeveral ſeeds. 
POTION, Potio, a liquid medicine, con- 


ſiſting of as much as can be drank at one 
draught, The writers on pharmacy, 
diſtinguiſh potions into cathartic, ear- 


diac, and alterative. See the articles 


CATHARTIC, &c. 


POTOSI, a city of Peru in ſouth Ame- 


rica, ſituated at the bottom of a moun- 


tain of that name, in which is the richeſt 
filver-mine ever diſcovered ; weſt long. 


67, ſouth lat. 229. 


POTTERY, the manufacture of earthen 
ware, or the art of making earthen veſ- 


ſels. 
The wheel and lathe are the chief, and 
almoſt the only inſtruments uſed in pot- 
tery : the firſt for large works, and the 
laſt for ſmall. The potters-wheel con- 
ſiſts principally in the nut, which is a 
beam or axis, whoſe foot or pivot plays 
perpendicularly on a free-ſtone ſole or 
bottom. From the four corners of this 
beam, which does not exceed two feet 
in height, ariſe four iron-bars, called the 
2 of the wheel; which formin 
iagonal lines with the beam, deſcend, 
and ate faſtened at bottom to the edges 
of a ſtrong wooden circle, four feet in 
diameter, perfectly like the felloes of a 
coach -· wheel, except that it has neither 
axis nor radii, and is only joined to the 
beam, which ſerves it as an axis by the 


iron-bars. The top of the nut is flat, 


of a circular figure, and a foot in dia- 
meter ; and on this is laid the clay which 
| is 
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POT 


- is to be turned and faſhioned. The 


Tagen} - POY 


wheel, thus diſpoſed, is encompaſſed 


with four ſides of four different pieces of 


wood faſtened on a wooden frame; the 
hind-piece, which is that on which the 
work man fits, is made a little inclining to- 
wards the wheel on the fore · piece are plac - 


ed the prepared earth; on the ſide 


- pieces 
he reſts his feet, and theſe are rod in- 
clining to give him more or leſs room. 
Having prepared the earth, the potter 
lays a round piece of it on the circu- 

lar head of the nut, and fitting down 
turns the wheel with his feet till it has 
got the proper velocity; then, wetting his 
hands with water, he preſſes his fiſt or his 
ſingers- ends into the middle of the lump, 
and thus forms the cavity of the veſſel, 
continuing to widen it from the middle ; 
and thus turning the inſide into form 
with one hand, while he proportions the 
outſide with the other, the wheel con- 
ſtantly turning all the while, and he 
wetting his hands from time to time. 
When the veſſel is too thick, he uſes a 
flat piece of iron, ſomewhat ſharp on the 
edge, to pare off what is redundant; and 
when it is finiſhed, it is taken. off from 
the circular head, by a wire paſſed un- 


derneath the veſſel. 


The potters-lathe is alſo a kind of wheel, 
but more ſimple and ſlight than the for- 
merz its three chief members are an iron- 
deam or axis three feet and a half high, 
and two feet and a half diameter, placed 
horizontally at the top of the beam, and 
ſerving to form the veſſel upon: and an- 
other larger wooden wheel, all of a 
piece, three inches thick, and two or 
three feet broad, faſtened to the ſame 
beam at the bottom, and parallel to the 
horizon. The beam or axis turns by a 


ivot at the bottom in an iron- ſtand. 


e workman gives the motion to the 
lathe with his feet, by puſhing the great 
wheel alternately with each foot, till 
giving it a greater or lefſer degree of mo- 


tion, as his work requires. They work 
with the lathe, with the ſame inftru- 


ments, and after the ſame manner as 
with the wheel. The mouldings are 

wu of wood or 
of the moulding to 
to the veſſel, while the wheel is turning 


formed by holding a 
iron cut m the form 


round; but the feet and handles are 
made by themſelves and ſet on with the 
hand; and if there be any ſculpture in 
the work, it is uſually done in wooden 
moulds, and ſtuck on piece by piece on 


ing of the work, ſee GLAT ING. 


the outſide of the veſſel. For the glaz- 


For the chineſe POTTERY. See the article 


PORCELAIN, 


POTTLE, an engliſn meaſure containing 


two quarts, See MEASURE. 
POTTON, a market-town, ten miles 
- of Bedford. | 


eaſt 


POULTICE, or Pourris, a form of 


medicine alſo called a cataplaſm. 
the article CATAPLASM. 


See 


POULTRY, all kinds of domeſtic birds 
brought up in yards, as cocks, hens, ca- 


pons, ducks, turkeys, &c. For 


the 


method of producing theſe from eggs, 
without the aſſiſtance of the parent- bird, 


See the article HATCHING. 


-POUNCE, gum fandaric pounded and 


ſiſt- 


ed very fine, to rub on paper, in order 
to preſerve it from ſinking, and to make 


it more fit to write upon. 


PouNCE is alſo a little heap of charcoal 
duſt, incloſed in a piece of muſlin or 
ſome other open ſtuff, to be paſſed over 
holes pricked in a work, in order to 
mark the lines or deſigns thereof on 
paper, filk, &c. placed underneath ; 
which are to be afterwards finiſhed with 
a pen and ink, a needle, or the like. 
This kind of pounce is much uſed by 
embroiderers, to transfer their patterns 
upon ſtuffs z by lace-makers, and ſome- 


times alſo by engravers. 


PovuNCEs, in falconry, the talons or claws 


of a bird of prey. See FALGONRY, 
POUND, libra, a ſtandard-weight, 


for 


the proportion and ſubdiviſions of which, 


ſee the article WEIGHT. © 


POUND alfo denotes a money of account; 
ſo called, becauſe the antient pound of 
ſhiver weighed a pound troy. See the 


article MONEY, 


Pou dp, among lawyers, denotes a place 
of ſtrength, in which to keep cattle that 
are diſtrained, or put in for treſpaſs, 


until they are replevied or redeemed, 


A pound overt, or open pound, is built 
on the lord's waſte, and the-owner of 


the cattle may reſort thither to give 
thera meat; whereas a pound covert, or 
cloſe pound, is one to which the owner 
cannot come to feed his cattle, without 
giving offence, as the diſtrainer's houſe, 


Sc. 


There is this difference between an open 

und, and a cloſe one; that no notice 
is neceſſary to be given to the owner to 
feed them, when confined in an open or 


common pound; but when the cattle are 


im- 
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ſtrainer is to feed them at his peril. .. 

A common pound is kept in every town- 
ſhip, lordſhip, or village; and it is ſaid, 
there ought to be the like in every pariſh, 

the want whereof is puniſhable in a 
court leet. | 
Pound - breach is where a diſtreſs. being 
impounded, the owner breaks the pound; 
in which cafe, whether the diſtreſs were 
juſt or not, the party diſtraining may 

ave his action en the cale by ſtatute, 
and alſo retake the diſtreis wherever he 
can find it. | 


POUNDAGE, a ſubfidy of 1 d. in the 


pound, granted to the crown on all 
ds and merchandizes exported or 


imported; and it by aliens, one penny 


more. 


 POUP, or Poor, in a ſkip. See the arti- 


cles POOP and Sir. 


POURPRESTURE, in law, is a wrong- 
ful incloſure, or encroachment upon an- 


other perſon's property. 


POURSELVC, a city of the kingdom of 


Siam: eaſt lon, 1009, north lat. 28“. 


_  POURSUIVANT, or Pursvivanrt, in | 
| heraldry, the loweſt order of officers at _ 


arms. See COLLEGE and HERALD. 
The pourſuivants are properly attendants 
on the heralds, when they marſhal public 


ceremonies. Of theſe in England, there 


were formerly many; but at preſent are 


only four, viz. blue-mantle, rouge croſs, _ 


rouge dragon, and portcullice. In Scot- 
land, there is only one king at arms; 


who is (tiled lion, and haz no leſs than 


ſix heralds, and as many purſuivants, 


and a great many meſſengers at arms, 
under him. hot 


POURTRAIT, orPoxTRAIT. See the 
article PORTRAIT. | 


.POURVEY ANCE, or PURVEYANCE, in 


law, the providing corn, fuel, victuals, 
&c, for the king's houſhold ; and hence, 
the officer, who did ſo, was termed pour- 
veyor. 
As ſeveral offences were committed by 
theſe officers, it was enacted by flat. 12 
Car. II. that no perſon under colour of 
purveyance, ſhall take any timber, cat- 
tle, corn, c. from any ſubject with- 
out his free conſent, or without a juſt 
5 N mane, and paying for the ſame. 
BOUTING, a fiſh of the gadus-kind, with 
thirty rays in the fin beſide the anus. 
POWDER, pulvis, in pharmacy, a dry 
medicine well broken, either in a mor- 
tar, by grinding, or by chemical opera- 
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impounged in a cloſe pound, the de- 


POW 
tions. See the articles PULy1s: and 
 PULVERIZATION, N | 
The jeſuits-powder is nothing but the 
quinquina, or peruvian bark reduced to 
powder, See QUINQUINA. 
There are various other powders uſed in 
pharmacy, chemiſtry, &c. as algarot or 
emetic powder, cornachine powder, flux- 
powder, gun powder, c. See the arti- 
cles ALGAR OT, CORNACHINE, Tc. 
The powder of Haly, palvis Hat, is a 
compound powder made of poppy-ſeeds, 
ten drams; of. ſtarch, gum arabie, and 
tragacanth, each three drams ; of the 
ſeeds of purllain, marſhmallows, and 
mallows, each four drams; of cucum- 
ber, melon, gourd, citrul, and quince- 
ſeed, dene each ſeven drams; of 
liquorice, three drams ; of white amber, 
two drams; and of ſugar- candy, the 
weight of the whole: make them all into 
a powder, +. , 1 3 
As this powder is apt to grow rancid, 
_ it long kept, it is much better in the 
form of lozenges. See LOZENGE. 
It is intended as an emollient, and to 
| ſoften and heal internal injuries; as diſ- 
orders of the breaſt, lungs and kidneys, 
ſpitting of blood, c. It alſo cools the 
heat of urine in gonorrhœas and ſtrangu- 
ries; its doſe being from half a dram to 
two drams. 
A cephalic, powder, as a ſternutatory, 
may be made of the leaves of afarabacca, 
marjoram, and the lillies of the valley, 
each any quantity at pleaſure... _. 
The various kinds of powders mention- 
ed in books of pharmacy, being endleſs, 
we ſhall only give the form of a powder 
againſt miſcarriages : take red-roſeleayes, 
maſtich, aloes-wood, pearls, red coral, 
of each a ſcruple; ſpikenard, mace, ein- 
namon, yellow ſaunders, cardamoms, 
and white amber, of each halt a dram : 
reduce all to a powder. It is directed 
either in powder, from a ſeruple to a 
dram at a time, in red wine ; or to be 
made into lozenges with their whole 
weight of ſugar, and a mucilage of tra- 
gacanth. _ 5 | 
The beſt powder for the hair is ſtarch. 
well pounded and bifted, and generally 
prepared with ſome perfume. 7 
POW DERINGS, among builders, cer- 
tain deviſes, - ſerving to fi:l up vacant 
| places in carved works. 
POWER, pctentia, in phyſiology, the 
faculty or doing or ſuckering any 
thing. | | 
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Power therefore is two-fold, wiz. conſi- move juſt as faſt as that on which à man 
| acts with his whole force. | 


dered as able to make, br able to receive | 
An — * 3 the former whereof may be A power may act in any direction what- 


'- »ealled- active power, and the latter paſ- 
_  Gve power, Of paſſive power, all ſen - 
ſible things abundantly furniſh ns with 


ideas, whole ſenſible qualities and beings 
we find to be in a continual flux, and 
therefore we look on them as liable to 


the fame changes. Nor have we fewer 
Inſtances of aQive power; ſince whate- 
ver change is obſerved, the mind muſt 
collect a power ſomewhere able to effect 
it ; but, eſpecially, by reflecting on the 
operations of our 'own minds, as the 
power of perception, of volition, &c. 
See the articles FREEDOM, WILL, 
' PERCEPTION, Sc. 
Dr. Keil demonſtrates that the phyſical 
wer, or action of bodies, propagated 
in orbem ; as light, heat, odour, &c. 
has its efficacy increaſed or diminiſhed in 
a2 duplicate ratio of the diſtances from 
the center of radiation, or exertion of 
that power. 


Tus, let A (plate CC. fig. 1.) be a 


center from whence any power is exerted 
all round, according to the right lines 
Ae, A Ag, &c, the efficacy of this 


power will be at equal diſtances from A, 


as the ſpiſſitude or denſity of the rays A 5, 
Ac, Ad, Sc. But the rays within the 
nner circle, or rather ſpherical ſuperficies, 
be H, when they come to be extended 
to the other ſpherical ſurface, eg K, 


will be much leſs cloſe than before, viz. 


in the reciprocal proportion of the ſpaces 
they take up: and tince ſpherical ſuper- 


ficies are as the ſquares of their radii, 


therefore the efficacy of the power, in 
the inner ſurface, will be to that in the 
outer, as Ae: to A352. Q. E. D. 


PowER, in mechanics, denotes any force, 


whether of a man, a horſe, a ſpring, the 
wind, water, Cc. which being applied 
to a machine, tends to produce motion. 
See the articles MacHINE and ENGINE. 
The intenſity of a power is its abſolute 
force; that is, its force, ſuppoſing its ve- 
Jocity equal to its weight: for its mov- 
ing or acting force may be greater or 
teſs, according as its velocity is increaſed 
or diminiſhed, in reſpe& of that of the 
weight. As for example, if a man be 
the power, and can raĩſe from the ground 
a certain weight, that weight will ex- 
preſs or be equal to the intenſity of the 


ower ; for in this cafe, whatever engine 


bo made uſe of, that part of the engine, 
where the weight is duly applied, wil 
6 a 


leaſes, Ec. 


ever; but a weight has only one direc- 
tion, viz. towards the center of the 
earth, See GRAVITAT OR. 


When we ſpeak of the mechanical pow- 


ers, the word power is taken in a very 
different ſenſe from that above laid down; 
fince, in this caſe, it ſignifies only an or- 
gan or inſtrument, whereby a power. of 
a known intenſity is made to act upon a 
weight : and therefore we muſt take care 
not to attribute any real force to any fim- 
ple or compound machine, as many are 
apt to do merely becauſe the name power 
has been given to mechanical organs, 
not from their effect, but from the effect 
which the power produces by their means. 
For how much ſoever the force of a power 
is thereby increaſed, in order to ſuſtain 
or raiſe a _— far ſuperior to it in in- 
tenſity; yet this cannot be done without. 
loſing in ſpace and time what is gained 
in force; contrary to what fome have 
vainly 1magined, becauſe the vulgar 
commonly ſpeak of a machine as they dv 
of an animal; attributing that effect to 
the machine, which is only the effect of 
the power by means of the machine: 
thus, it is uſual to ſay, ſuch a machine 
raiſes ſuch a quantity of water, or per- 
forms ſuch and ſuch work; when we 
ſhould fay, if we would ſpeak philoſo- 
hically, ſuch a running ſtream, ſuch a 
all of water, the wind, or ſo many men, 
horſes, oxen, Cc. raiſe ſo much water 
in ſuch a time, &c. by means of ſuch 
or ſuch a machine. It were therefore to 


be wiſhed, that the word power were to 
be confined to its proper ſenſe, and not 


uſed to ſignify one of the mechanical 
organs; however, as it has been cuſto- 
mary to uſe it in that ſenſe, we have done 
ſo too, but withal thought proper to give 
the above caution. + Wt hen 
The ſimple mechanical organs or pow- 
ers are the lever, ballance, axis in peri- 
trochio, pulley, ſcrew, wedge, and in- 
clined plane. See the articles LEvER, 
BALLANCE, Sc. ad 


PoweR, in law, ſignifies in general, a 


particular authority, granted by any 
perſon to another to repreſent him, or 
act in his ſtead. It is ſometimes alſo 
uſed for a reſervation in a conveyance, 
for the granter or grantee to do certain 
acts; as to make a jointure, to grant 
It is held, that the diffe- 
rence between a bare power and ſuch as 

| arif 
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POW 


aàriſes from an intereſt, conſiſts in this, 
that a woman who has the former to 
ſell lands, Fc. may do it notwithſtand - 
ing ſhe marries; but where it is by reſer- 
vation in a deed of ſettlement, ſhe muſt 
execute it according to the power at the 
time ĩt was firſt reſerved. 
For the power of the county. See the 
article PosSE CouiTATUv s. 
In the feodal juriſprudence, the lord 
has a right to re - unite to his fief, a de- 
endent fee held of him, when the vaſ- 


7 . 


ſal has aliened the ſame ; but then he 


muſt exerciſe this power within a year 
after he has notice of its fall, otherwiſe 
he loſes it. „ 
PowERS, POTENTIZ, likewiſe denote 
the ſixth order in the hierarchy of angels. 
See the article HIERARCHY. 5 
YowzRs, in arithmetic and algebra, are 
nothing but the produòts ariſing from 
the continual multiplication of a number, 
or quantity, into itſelf: thus, 2, 4, 8, 
16, 32, Sc. are the powers of the num- 
ber 2; and a, as, a3, 44, Sc. the 
powers of the quantity a ; which opera- 
tion is called involution. See the articles 
Ixvoluriox and BIXoMIAL. | 
Powers of the ſame quantity are multi- 
| plied by only adding their exponents, 
and making their ſum the exponent of 
the product: thus, ax a5 = as. 
Again, the rule for dividing powers of 
the ſame quantity, is to ſubtract the ex- 
ponents, and make the difference the 


| ; 1 to 6 
exponent, of the quotient : thus, —_ 
N 7 
26 = a2. See the article EXPONENT. 


P owers, as well as poſitive, are 
mu 


tiplied by adding, and divided by 


ſubtracting their exponents, as above. 


And, in 33 any poſitive power of 
a, multiplied by a negative power of a, 
of an equal exponent, gives unit for the 

product; for the poſitive and negative 
deſtroy each other, and the product is 
a?, which is equal to unit. Likewiſe, 
4225 a2 —2 
a | a a 

ar, a. = And, in ge- 
OR arch. 

neral, any quantity placed in the deno- 

minator of a fraction, may be tranſpoſed 

to the numerator, if the ſign of its expo - 

nent be changed: thus, ra , and 
1 

9 

2 — 3 

The quantity a” expreſſes any power of 

4, in general; the exponent m being un- 


2. 
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ponent : and a x a” — 39 


a” $1 9 5 
To raiſe any ſimple quantity to its ſecond, 


ſelf; ſo that the ſecond 


and the third, by tripling its exponent 3 


ing the exponent by n: thus the ſecond 

of at, is af 
"125 850% 

POWER of an hyperbola, in conĩcs, is the 


; * 142 2 
POX, or $MALL vox, variolæ, in medi- 
cine, a contagious difeaſe appearing. on 


chilneſs, which is ſucceeded by an in- 
tenſe heat, violent pain of the head and 


diſappear, The ſpots are at firſt reddiſh, 


7 

P OX: 
3, 1 22 | Ew 
determined: and a expreſſes or 


a negative power of a, of an equal ex- 
m—m_ T 

* 8 

=1- Again, a" expreſſes any other 
| . E. N 5 
power of a; and à Xa zahl, and 
a 1 | but 
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third, or fourth power, is to add its ex- 
po ent twice, thrice, or four times to it- 
wer of any 
quantity is had by doubling its exponent ; 


and, in general, the power exprefted by 
m, of any quantity, is had by multiply 


ower, or ſquare of a, is a 49] 
its third power, as =a3 ; and the auth 


ower of à, is a" . Alo the 


o i Ls 4 s 1 1 x4 
an, is a = a**; and the 2th power 
Ain 4+ +4 „5 


mth power, Fug „ N 

ſixteenth part of the ſquare of the conju- 
gate axis; or the fourth part of the ſquare 
of the ſemi-conjugate axis... See the ar- 

ticle HYPERBOLA, | MR > 


the ſurſace of the ſkin, which it coyers 
with puſtules, or ulcerous eruptions, that 
1 leave ſcars behind them. 
The ſmall pox is commonly divided into 
two kinds, the diſtinct and the confluent. 
The diſtin& or regular ſort, according to 
Sydenham, begins with a ſhuddering and 


back, vomiting, drowſineſs, and ſome- 
times epileptic fits, eſpecially in children, 
which ſhew the pox to be ready to burſt 
forth, and that they will be mild. The 
eruptions are uſually on the fourth day 
from the beginning, at which time the 
feverjſh ſymptoms either abate, or wholly 


and ſpread themſelves over the neck, 
breaft, and the whole body. On the 
eighth day the ſpaces between the puſtules 
which were hitherto white, begin to grow 
red, and ſwell, the eye-lids are pufted up, 
and cloſe the eyes; next to the fac e, the 
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een to ſwell ; and the puſtules 
l che face, before fmooth.and.ced, begin 
10 8 rough and whitiſh, and throw out 
a yellowiſh matter. On the glevench day, 
the ſwelling of the face and inflammation 
diſappear; and the x {tales being ripe, 
grow dry and fall off and on the four 
teenth or fifteenth. day, periſh entirely. 
In che conflaent ſorts thers art the ſame 
ſymptoms, but more violent; and as 
the diſeaſe increaſes, the eruptions do not 
ariſe to any conſiderable height: this ſort 
is attended with ſpitting in adults, and 
137 with a looſeneſs in children. 


4. 


ready obierved, divide: the ſinall pox into 
the diſtinct and confluent ſorts, Dr. Mead 
; thinks; it more accurate, and agreeable to 
the nature of the diſeaſe, to divide it into 

mple and malignant. The ſimple fort 
is that in which the eruption is attended 


puſtules fill kindly, make good matter in 
few, days, and at laſt fall off ih dry 
ſeabs. The malignant ſort is that in 

Which the eruption is attended with a 


fl 


_ nialighant fever, the puſtules hardly come 


either ſuppurate not at all, or if they do 

in ſome meaſure, they are with difficulty 
brought to end in little cruſts. "The ma- 
ighity appearing in various forms, has 
en various appellations to this diſeaſe, 
ds the cryſtalline, the warty, and the 
© "Bloody. The puſtules of the cryſtalline 
ſeort, inſtead of a thick well-digefted mat- 
"tag! contain nothing but a thin pale wa- 
ter; and are in ſome meaſure pellucid. 
And this fort” is ſometimes obſerved in 

: the diſtinct as well as the confluent : 

_ ſometimes this fluid flies off, and leaves 

_ © hollow 'bladders. The warty puſtules 
- 'confainno fluid, but grow hard and pro- 
minent above the ſkin, like warts: theſe 

- -are Peculiar to the diftin& fort. The 
bloddy puſtules are produced more ways 
than one; for ſometimes, at the very be- 

__ -*Sinning of the diſeaſe, the puſtules are 
» $ Crit tubereles full of blackiſh blood, as if 
dae ſkin was pinched with a forceps; then 
purple and ]:vid ſpots follow, as in the 
_ true plague: but it more frequently hap- 
+ pens, that the puſtules coming out very 
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when they ought to fill, become livid 

_ and a little bloody, with black ſpots 
ſpread over the whole body, which fore - 
bode death in a day or two, thefe being 
real gangrenes. It very often falls out at 
this time, that a thin blood flows not on- 


But though moſt authors, as we have al- 


with a flight ſever of ſhort duration, the 


to any tolerable degree of maturity, and 


tick, on the third or fourth day after, 


- 
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ly out of the patient's mouth, noſe, and 
eyes, but alſo by every outlet of the bo- 
. ry, but more eſpecially by the urinary 
paſſages, as it does ſometimes. on the firſt 
days. of the diſtemper: theſe are mani - 


feltly of the copfluent kind. 


In the management of the patient, in 


the diſtinct ſort, it is a general rule, ſays 


Dr. Mead, to keep the patient in bed dur- 


ing the fuſt days of the diſtemper, but 


neither to ſtifle him by heat and cloaths, 
nor to check the perſpiration by cold; 
yet care ought to be taken to ſupply him 


with pure aud cool air. With regard to 


diet, it ought to be very ſlender, moiſten- 
ing, and cooling, ſuch as oatmeal- or 
bazley-gruel ; and in the beginning, the 


. beſt regimen is that which keeps the bo- 


dy open, and promotes urine:; this end 
is obtained by boiling preſerved fruit with 


. their food, and giving them ſubacid li- 


quors for drink, as ſmall beer acidu- 


lated with orange or lemon: juice, whey 


turned with apples boiled in milk, Sc. 


In the cure, Sydenham adviſes bleeding 
on any of the three firſt days, and then 
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an ounqe or an ounce and an half of eme- 


tic wine. Mead alſo, in the firſt place, 
adviſes bleeding even to children, and af- 


firms that when they are ſeized with con- 


vulſions at the onſet of the diſeaſe, ſome 


evacuation ought: to be made, which 


may be ſafely done hy leeches applied to 


the temples, or behind the ears, and that 


in molt young ſubjects, if blood cannot 


be drawn from the arm, either of the ju- 


gulars may be opened. In youtlis and 


adults, he ſays, it is oſten neceſſary to 


take away blood two or three times, on- 


ly with an intermiſſion of two or three 


days between each time; for blood · letting 
is ſo far from being an obſiaele; to the 


eruption of the puſtules, if the patient is 


not too weak, that it forwards it conſi- 
derably. He adds, that after bleeding, 
© a vomit Mouſd 

abound with, phlegm or bile,; or be load- 
ed with food unſeaſonably taken: other- 
... wiſe.a:purge may be preſcribed before the 


be given, if the ſtomach 


eruption of the puſtules, which may be 


the inſuſion of ſena with manna, or man- 


na alone, . eſpegially for children, To 


| boy the inflammation of the blood with- 
in due bounds, and to aſſiſt the expulſion 


of the mordific matter through the ſkin, 


taks half an ounce of: bezoardic powder, 


and two drams of purified nitre; mix 
theſe powders : half a dram of this mix- 


ture may be taken by an adult three or 
four times in a day; diminiſhing the 


--=—quantity 
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age. Sometimes equal quantities of theſe 
ingredients may be preſcribed; and if the 
efferveſcence of: the fever runs very high, 
a proper quantity of the ſpirit of vitriol 


may be added to the patient's drink. 


When the eruption of the puſtules is 
completed, an adult patient ay take 

id laudanum, 
or an ounce of ſyrup of white poppies, in 


a a little cowſlip- flower - water, every night. 


But opiates are improper for children. 


If this method is proper in the diſtinct 
mall pox, it will be found more neceſſa- 


ry in the confluent. In the cryſtalline 


therefore, while the thinner parts are 


made to tranſpire through the ſkin, the 


groſſer ought. to be drawn off through the 


urinary paſſages. _ To this purpoſe nitre 
may be adminiſtered three or four times 
a a day, from a ſeruple to half a dram, in 


ſmall wine; and while nitre is thus ta - 


ken, it will be proper to interpoſe medi- 
_ cines. which cheriſh the heart, and pro- 
mote the flux of the humours into the 
puſtules, as the cordial confection, or the 


bezoardic powder, ſpmetimes with a little 


ſaffron. Beſides, on the fifth or ſixth 
dap, bliſters are to be applied between 


the ſhoulders, and to the arms and legs; 


for which purpoſe the bliſtering epithem 
is moſt convenient. 
pox, which is more dangerous than the 


cryſtalline, the utmoſt endeavours are to 


be uled to take off the fever, and to pro- 


voke a ſweat, in order to digeſt the morbid 


humour, by the cordial medicines above- 


mentioned; and, in this caſe, bliſters 


are likewiſe to be applied. The bloody 


ſmall pox requires peculiar attention; 
and Mead oblerves, that if there be any 


room for phylic, thoſe medicines bid fair- 


eſt for ſucceſs, which tend to thicken the 


blood: the beſt of this kind are the pe- 
ruvian bark, alum, anch oil of vitriol ; 
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quantity for children according to their 
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diſeaſe, it is proper to open the body un 


five or fix ſpoonfuls may be taken four ur 
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five times a day. In every ſort of i 


the decline, that is, on he ninth or terth 


day from the eruption; becauſe x pd 
fever generally comes on about that Ne, 
while the puſtules are drying; or upon 


the ſubſiding of the ſwelling of che u- 


flamed ſkin, where there is no ſüppera- 


tion; — cathartics ave the fafeft 


ſort, the water of the puſtules can never 
be brought to a laudable ſuppuration ; 


means of removing this fever, and ſuch 
as were directed before the eruption: but 
if any purulent matter ſhould ſtil fark 
under the withered ſkin of the puſtules, 
the body is not yet to be purged, but 
rather to: be ſupported by proper diet, 
till the matter is all come away. "© 


French Pox, lues weneren, is defined àa ma- 
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lignant and putredinous dyſcraſ of all 
the humours, but eſpecially of a lerum 


and lymph, ariſing from a venereal taint 


received into the body; or, according to 


Sydenham, when a gonorrhœa has con- 
tinued a long chile, or long enough for 
the. poiſonous matter to make its way tits 


the blood; or by aſtringents given un- 


ſeaſonably, it cannot make its exit; then 
the patient is infected witch che French 


pox. See the article GowonuRNHOER. 
The buboes in the From conſtitute the 
firſt degree of this diſtemper: then follow 


pains of the head, joints, of the RO. 


In the warty ſmall 


ders, arms, and ancles, coming on 
fits, but at no certain intervals, unleſt in 
the night, when the patient is wurm in 
bed. See the article BuBo. - - 7 


There are alſo ſcabs and ſeurſs in various 
parts of the body, Which are s yellow 


as a honeycomb; ſometimes they hive a 


large ſurfaces, anſwering the delcription 
which authors give of the leproſy. All 
theſe ſymptoms gradually in rend eſpe- 


cially the pain, which becomes ſo intenſe 


that the patient is unable to lie in bed. 


Afterwards, nodes of exoſtoſes ariſe in 


the ſkull, ſhin-bones, and bones of the 


arms, which being attended with conſtant 


which. are beſt uſed alternately in this 


manner, a dram of the bark may be given 


ever / ſixth hour, and three hours after a 
proper quantity of alum; which will be 
a powerful medicine, if thus compound- 


pain and inflammation, at length grow 


carious and putrefied. Phagedenic ulcers 5 


likewiſe ſeize varidus parts of the body, 


but generally firſt begin with the throat, 


ed, melt three parts of alum with one | 
part of dragon's. blood, over the fire; 


and when the maſs is grown cold, re- 


duce it to a powder: a ſcruple of this, 


made into a bolus with oil of roſes, will 


be a proper doſe. | NVENIE! 
manner of giving the oil of vitriol, is in 
the tincture of roſes; of which tincture 


The moſt convenient 


and from thence gradually creep by the 
pa'ate to the cartilage of the noſe, which 
they deltroy, and the nofe being deſtitute 
of its prop, falls down flat. The vlcers 
and pains daily inoreaſing, the patient 


ſinks under the torment, and one mem- i 
ber rotting away after another, is hur- 


ried into his grave. | | 
Ws 1 Beſides : | 


P OX 
Feſides theſe already mentioned by Sy- 
„denham, Aſtruc enumerates a large ca- 
«$alogue of ſymptoms that afflict the ſkin, 


the mouth, throat, uvula,- tonſils, 
© the bones, the lymph, the lymphatic 
2 and veſſels, the eyes, ears, &c. 
CakRIESs, ArhT HR, Exosrosis, GAN- 
Son, &c. | FER | 
Women affiifted with this diſtemper, 
bave diſorders proper to the ſex, as can- 
cers in the breaſt, a ſuppreſſion or over- 
flowing of the menſes, the whites, the 
_ byſteric paſſion, an inflammation, ab- 
. ſreſs, ſchirrus, gangrene, ulcer, and can- 
cer of the womb : they are either bar- 
ren, or ſubje& to abortion, or the chil- 
- dren oy bring into the world have an 
univerſal eryſipelas, half rotten, and co- 
vered withulcers. See MENnsEs, WHITES, 
_ HysSTER1C PASSION, Sc. | 
methods of curing the french pox 
are prineipally four: 1. The common one, 
. by falivation. 2. By giving quickſilver- 
. Pills. 3. By mercurial frictions, which 
_ are to be purged off before a ſalivation is 
 ,, raiſed, And, 4. By ſweating, with a 
decoction of guaiacum. For the firſt, 
of theſe methods; ſee SaLivaTtoN. 
The ſecond method of curing the french 
pon is by a quickſilver-pill. This was 
| + hat into reputation by Belloſte; and, 
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there is no reaſon to doubt but it is quick- 
+ Glver mixed with a certain propoſe of 

cathartic. Turner's imitation of this pill is 
- +: a8follows:takeef quickfilver, twodrams 
„turpentine, and pill of calocynth with 
. Alves, of each half a dram; of which make 
twelve pills. The quickfilver muſt be 
well incorporated with the turpentine till 
it becomes inviſible ; and then the pill 
of calocynth with aloes is to be added: 
ſometimes it will require a little crab's 
eyes, to give it a conſiſtence. If one of 
theſe pills be taken night and morning, 
aſter the two. firſt days, it will give two 
or three ſtools a day, without gripes or 
ſickneſs. It may be proper, either night 

or morning, after the pill, to ſweat the 


tion of guaiacum, drank hot upon it. 


E is directed to obſerve no particu- 
lar regimen, but may go about his af. 
ſairs as uſual. 
is allowed, may be preſcribed. to ver 
pe purpoſe, in this ſtubborn diſeaſe ; 
ut it is not thought ſo effectual as ſaliva- 


the articles SERIccOo, HERPES, 


„tho he has kept the compoſition a ſecret, yet 


: patient with a pint of the ſtrong decoc- 


This method of cure, as 


tion, without which, Turner is of opini- - 
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P OX 
on, that exoſtoſes and carious tophi can- 
ee, 55 12h 2h - IN 
The third method of curing the french 
pox, is by mercurial friftions, which De. 
fault gives as follows : when the patient 
has'a pox of a long continuance, and 
the venereal poiſon is diſperſed all over 
the body, he ould be prtpared by bath- 
ing and drinking whey But in a recent 
pox the bath is not neceſſary. After 
this, inſtead of raiſing a ſalivation, he 
brings on a flux of the belly, by means 
of clyſters of a decoction of ſenna and the 
pulp of caſſia, before the frictions are ad- 
miniſtered. When he finds that the looſe- 


neſs does not anſwer the number of fric- 


- 


carries © 
once. Dr. Douglas not only approved, 


_- death-like -paleneſs. 
In the milder ſpecies of this diſeaſe, the 


tions, nor the quantity of mercury made 
_ uſe of, he purges the patient with powder 
of jalap, md procures copious ſtools. 
While the looſenels is going on, the fric- 


tion does the office of a purge; and in 
* 


tion as they are repeated, the flux 
of the belly revives; and when it ſlackens 
or ſtops, he has recourſe to the clyſters 
and purges of jalap. He purſues this 
method till the ſymptoms ceaſe, and till 
he 1s perſuaded, by the abundance of 
the evacuations, the venereal poiſon is 
entirely drained off. By this means he 
the pox and gonorrhœa at 


but uſed this method with ſucceſs. The 
frictions are to be made with mercurial 


_ ointment, and one third of quickſilver, 
from two or three drams to an ounce or 
an ounce and a half, every night or evexy 


other night. 


The fourth and laſt method of curing this 


diſtemger, is with ſtrong decoctions of 
guaiacum. This we have the fiſt ac- 


count of, from fir Ulric Hutten, who 


purſued it himſelf. A pound of guaia- 
cum 1s to be boiled in a gallon of ſpring- 
water, to one half, and the ſcum reſerv- 
ed to anoint the ſores; and a ſecond de- 
coction is to be uſed for common drink. 
Boerhaave, who. recommends this me- 
thod, ſuppoſes that a ſalivation will be 


ineffectual, if every drop of fat in the 


blood is not melted down into water, and 
carried off ; and the patient reduced to a 
He likewiſe ſup- 
poſes, that guaiacum performs its taſk by 


_ reſolving all the unctuous particles, whe- 


ther incorporated in the maſs of blood, or 
accumulated in their proper repoſitories ; 


y and by emaciating the habit ſo exquiſite- 


ly, as not to leave one drop of oil there- 
m. He directs the patient to keep in a 
room of ſuch a warmth, as that its mere 
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beat will incline him to ſweat: he ad- 
viſes alſo, through the whole courſe of 
the cure, to'abſtain from every thing that 
kas the leaſt oilineſs in its nature, eating 
nothing but' ſea-biſcuit and raiſins, and 

drinking = a- weaker decoction of 
guaiacum, He 


ounces every day of the ſtrong decoction, 


the more the better, till ſome days his 


habit is bloated with it, as if he had the 


droply.” After this let the patient every 
morning drink faſtifig as much of the 
decoction as his Romich will hold, and“ 
place himſelf in an ere& poſture in a 
iweating-box ; or if he lies. a-bed, let a 
ſtove be put under it. In either place 
he muſt receive on his naked body the 
ſteam of kindled ſpirits of wine, and 


there let him ſweat as long and as plen- 
tifully as his ſtrength will allow. After 
he has ſuffered this heat for half an hour, 
let the flame be extinguiſhed and the pa- 
tient ſweat in his bed, about half an 
hour longer. Aſter which let him take 
eight or ten ounces of veal · broth boiled 
-- a ſmall quantity of rice, but void of 
- 
wiped with warm dry flannel, after which 
let him riſe and drink of his decoction, 
as formerly throughout the day. This 


muſt be done morning and evening in 
every article, for fourteen days ſueceſ- 


fively ; after this, in the morning four- 
teen days more. | 
PRACTICE, in arithmetic, or rules of 
practice, are certain compendious ways 
of working the rule of proportion, or 
COR, See RuLE of THREE, 


aſe I. When a queſtjon in the rule of 


three being duly ſtated, and the ex- 
tremes are ſimple numbers of one name; 
Whether the middle teim be ſimple or 

mixt; if the extreme, which by the ge- 
neral rule is the diviſor, be 1, and the 
middle term, an aliquot part, of ſome 
ſuperior ſpecies 3 then divide the other 
extreme by the denominator of that ali- 


quot part, the quote is the anſwer in that 


ſuperior ſpecies 3 and if there is any re- 
mainder, it muſt be. reduced, and. its 
value found. 8 

Example 1. What is the price of 67 


:: 67; and becauſe the diviſor is 1 yd. 
and the middle term 58. which is a fourth 
part of one pound. Therefore divide 
67 yds. by 4, the quote is 16]. and 3 
remains, which reduced to ſhillings, and 
divided by 4, quotes 13 8. 
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muſt alſo drink eight 


His body muſt now be carefully 


PRA 


The reaſon of this praftite is obrichs 4 


for if x yd. ceſt x of x1; 67 yds, muſt 


coſt 67 Ith parts, or, Which is the ſame 


thing, the fourth part of 67 1. 


Example 2. The value of 54 flone 


weight, at 108, (of 11.) per ſtone, 
is 271. equal 2 of 54. 1 36 


_ Cafe II. If the price of an unite is an 


even number of ſhillings, multiply the 
other extreme. (of the ſame name with 
the unit) by the half of that number 
double the firſt figure of the product for 
ſhillings, and the. remaining figures to 


the left, are pounds in the anſwer. 


Example 1. What is the value of 324 
yds. at 6 s. per yard? : 
Multiplying 324 by 3 (the F of 6) the 
product is 972, which according to the 
rule, is 971. 48. which is the anſwer, 
And it is very eaſy to ſet down the thil- 
lings and pounds ſeparately, without 
writing firſt down the total product, and 
then ſeparating them. as 

The reaſon of this, practice is, that if 


we multiply the whole even number of 


ſhillings, the product is the anſwer in 


ſhillings ; which divided by 20, reduces 


it to pounds, the remainder being ſhil- 
lings: but if we multiply only the half 
of theſe ſhillings, the product is only the 
half of the. value in ſhillings, Now 
ſuppoſe we multiply this product by 2, 
to give the whole number of ſhillings, 
and divide this laſt product by 20, to 
reduce them to pounds; then, becauſe 


20 is two times 10, it is plain that the 
product made by the half of the given 


price, being firſt multiplied by 2, and 
this product divided by 20 (or, which is 
the ſame thing, firſt by 2, and the quote 
by 10) the laſt quote will be the ſame as 
it that firſt product were only divided by 
10; becauſe ro multiply by 2, and then 
divide the product by 2, brings back the 
ſame number that was multiplied : 
wherefore it is plain, that if the firſt 
product is divided by 10, the quote is 


the anſwer in pounds and tenth parts; 


and, becauſe the diviſor is 10, there - 
fore the integral quote, or pounds, are 
expreſſed by the dividend, excluding the 


| -  firit figure on the right hand; and be- 
yards of cloth at 58. per yard? The 
ſtate of the proportion is, as 1 yd. : 3s. 


cauſe that figure is the number of tenth 
parts, therefore the double of it is the 


number of twentieth- parts, chat is, of 


ſhillings, and thus every part of the rule 
Obſerve ; if the price of one unite con- 
ſiſts of pounds and ſhillings, whole halt 
reduced to ſhillings is a number hy 

| v. hi-b 
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PRA 
which we ran eaſily multiply, ſo as to 
. bring out the product in one line at the 
Firſt ſtep, as we may if that half doth 

not exceed 29, then we alſo uſe the 
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£1 above method. | 
Example. What is the price of 467 yds. 
* at x1. 248. per yard? Here x1. 14 8. 
is 34 8. whoſe half i 
tiplying 467, according to the rule, the 
anſwer is 7931. 18 8. 
Caſe III. If the middle term is not an 
aliquot part of ſome ſuperior integer, 
the diviſor being 
equal to the 


A 
hr f 8 = _ 


6 4 


denominators of each of theſe ſeparately, 
and add all the quotes, the ſame is the 
anſwer required. 

Example. If 1 yd. coſt 15 s. what coſt 
49 yards? Anſwer 361. 15 8. found 
thus ; 258. is 108. and 58. viz. the 4 


which is 241. 10 8. and, which is 12 1. 

8. whoſe ſum is 361. 158. 

Che reaſon of this is plain, but it is to 
be obſerved, that in moſt caſes where the 
middle term is not an aliquot part, the 
common rule by reduction is eaſier. 


eſt ſpecies, firſt multiply the number, 
and then the other parts by ſome of the 
former caſes, if poſſible, and if this 
cannot be done, or not without much 
working; then the common method of 


Example 1. If x yd. coſt 41. 6s. 8 d. 
+. what coſt 734 yards? Anſwer 31801. 
2868. 4d. for 41. multiplied by 734, 
produces 2936.1. and for 68. 8 d. which 


734, which is 2441, 138. 4 d. and the 
ſum of both is 3180 l. 13 8. 4 d. 


31. 78. 9d. then no method by aliquot 
. pres is ſo eaſy, as the common method 

by reduction. 
_ Caſe V. If the extreme which is the 
multiplier is an aliquot part, or the ſum 
ef certain aliquot parts, of the unit 
Which is diviſor, then take by diviſion 


4 Cwhether this be a fimple or mixed 
number,) and if the multiplier has alſo 
: Come aumber 


and F of 11. ſo 1 take the 4 of 491. 


always 1) yet it may 
um of ſeveral aliquot 


parts; and then if you divide by the 


T | 
The work. ct, qr. I. 


Caſe IV. If the middle term is ſo mixed 
as to have in it any number of the high-. 


reduction is to be taken. EY 


i the J of 21. you muſt take the 4 of 


Example 2. Suppoſe the price of 1 5d. 


ſuch part or parts of the middle term, 


5 
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the unit, you muſt work for that num- 


ber ſeparately by ſome of the former ca- 
ſes, or the common rule; then add all 
the parts, which is the anſwer. 


Example 1. If 1 pound weight coſt 42 l. 


what coſt 4 ounces? Anſwer $1. viz. 1 


of 321. becauſe 4 ounces are I of 1 lb. 
is 17, by which mul- 


Example 2. If 11, buy 3 hund. weight 
x qr. Ib. how much will 281. 58. 6d. 


buy? Anſwer 93 ct. 2 qrs. 181b., oz, 


which is found thus; firſt for the 29 l. 


multiply 3 ct. by it, which gives 84 ct; 


then for 1 qr. take of 28, 1s 7 ct. and 
for 7 lb. take z of 28, is 1 ct. 3 qrs. or, 
which is the ſame thing, take F of 7 ct. 
becauſe 7 lb. is of 1 ꝗr. fo the total for 
28 J. is 92 ct. 3 qrs. for 5s. which is ; 
of x1. take of 3 et. 1 qr. 7 lb. it is 
3 qr. 8 Ib. 12 oz. and for 6 d. which is 
70 of 58. take 7, of 3 qr. 8 lb. 12 oz, 
it is 9 lb. &, oz. ſo the total for 5s. 6d. 


is 3 qr. 18 lb. g oz. and to this adding 


92 ct. 3 qr. the ſum is 93 ct. 2 qr. 18 lb. 
02. : 


| 2 qr. Ib. oz. 
111 $7: On 
28 10[ 3 8 12 
84 2 04 of; 
7 18 00 
2 3 "i 
Sum 92 03 f [932 18 00-5, 


Note. If the multiplier and the middle 


term are both of the ſame kind of things, 


of the ſame ſpecies witn 


then we _ conſider either as the mul- 
tiplier, as ſhall be moſt convenient for 
the operation. | 


Example. If 21. gain 4s. 6d. how 


much is thereby gained upon 441. 10 82 
Anſwer 71. 15 8 ; 


d. | 
Which is found "th ways; viz, Firſt 


multiply 4 8. 6 d. by 241. 108. thus; 


4 8. by 34, makes 6 l. 16s. and 6 d. by 
34, makes 17 8. then 4s. 6 d. by 10 dl. 
or 4, makes 2s. 3 d. and the total is 
71. 10 8. 3 d. Or ſecondly multiply 34 1. 
10 8. by 4s. 6d. thus; 4s. 6 d. is 28. 
and 2 8. 6 d. therefore 341. to 8. mul- 
tiplied by 2 s. or 4, the product is 3 1. 
98. then, by 28. 6d, or 4, it is 41, 
63. 3 d. and the total is, as before, 7 1. 
158. 3 d. Thus, 


1. 5 d. 


_ 


J. 


A 
18 
& 
> 4 3. by 34 
2 6 d. by 34 
'f =] 48. 6d. by 2 
| = f 
„ 


; Theſe PEE the chief and fundamental 


practices by aliquot parts, which who 
ever underſtands, will eaſily find many 
particular abridgements depending upon 
the ſame principles. 


PRE, a latin prepoſition, literally ſigni- 


P 


fying before, and uſed in many words 
in our language, to denote the relation 
of priority 3 they are often writ- 
ten with a common e inſtead of the  ; 
as preceſſion or preceſſion, predeceſſor 
or predeceſſor, Sc. See the articles 
PRECESSION, PREDECESSOR, &c. 98 
RAGMATIC saxNcTio, in the civil 
law, is defined by Hottoman to be a 
reſcript, or anſwer of the ſovereigp, de- 
livered by advice of his council, to ſome 
college, order, or body of people, upon 
conſulting him on ſome caſe of their com- 
munity. The like anſwer given to any 
particular perſon, is called ſimply reſcript. 


The term pragmatic ſanction, is chiefly 


applied to a ſettlement of Charles VI. 
emperor of Germany, who, in the year 
1722, having no ſons, ſettled his here- 
ditary dominions on his eldeit daughter, 
the archdutcheſs Maria Thereſa, which 
was confirmed by the diet of the em- 
pire, and guaranteed by. Great- Britain, 


France, the States- General, and molt of 


the powers in Europe. 


PRAGMATICAL, a term uſed ſome- 


times in the ſame ſenſe as practical, me- 


_ chanical, or problematical. 


PRAGUE, the capital of Bohemia, ſitu- 


2 


ated on the river Mulda, in eaſt long. 
14 20 north lat. 30% This is a ſtrong 
fine city, and, next to London, Paris, and 
Conſtantinople, the largeſt in Europe. 
RAMNION, in natural hiſtory, the 
name of a ſemi- pellucid gem, ſo diſtinct 


from all others, as to make a peculiar 


genus of foſſils. 

This is a very ſingular ſtone, and of a 
very great concealed beauty : our lapi- 
daries, when they meet with it, call it 
by the name of the black agate. It is of 
an extremely cloſe, compact, and firm 


texture, of a ſmooth and equal ſurſace, F 


and in ſhape very irregular ; being ſome- 
times round, ſometimes oblong, and of- 
ten flat; in ſize it ſeldom exceeds two 


with anadmixture of yellow. 


' $4 © 


by 28. or 70 
by 28. 6d. or + 


341. 10 s. 


T 


© 
The prodat of © 


inches. It appears, on 2 common in- 
ſpection, to be of a fine, deep black i 
but held up againſt the ſun, or the light 
of a candle, it is an elegant red, 
clouded by a quantity of ſubtile black 
earth. We have it from the Eaſt-Indies. 


PRASIUM, in botany, a genus of the 


didynamia gymnoſpermia claſs of plants, 
the corolla whereof conſiſts of a ſingle 


ringent petal ; the upper lip is exect, 


roundiſh, abſolutely emarginated, and 
concave ; the under one is broader, re- 
flex, and divided into three ſegments z 
the fruit conſiſts of four roundiſh, uni- 
locular berries, in the bottom of the 
cup: the ſeeds are roundiſh and ſolitary. 


PRASIUS, FRaAsITEs, in natural hiſtory, 


the name of a gem much approaching 
to the nature of the emerald, but wanting 
its hardneſs, and being of a coarſer green, 
It is, even 
in its moſt perfect ſtate, much leſs beau- 
tiful than moſt of the other gems, and 
is found of various ſizes, but ſeldom 
ſmaller than a pea or larger than a nut- 
meg. It is alſo of various figures, but is 
never columnar ; it is frequently of an 
orbicular form, flatted on one fide and 
convex on the other, and often oblong or 
oval, but more bag itis of an irregular 
ſhape, made up of a number of flat 
faces. Its colour is a deep green, uſually 
with a bluiſh caſt, and always with a 
greater or leſs admixture of yellow. 


PRATIQUE, or PRATrie, in com- 


merce, a negotiation, or communication, 
of commerce, which a merchant-veſſel 
obtains in the port it arrives in, and the 
countries it diſcovers : hence to obtain a 
pratique, 1s to obtain a liberty to fre- 
quent a port, to go aſhore, to buy 
ell,&c, 
Pratique is particularly uſed for a licence 
to traffic, granted to the maſter of a 
ſhip in the ports of ltaly upon a bill of 
health; that is, a certificate that the 
place whence he came is not annoyed with 
any infectious diſeaſe, 
RATOLINO, a city of Tuſcany, eight 
miles north of Florence, where the great 
duke has a palace and gardens, with 
ſome of the fineſt water-works in Italy. 
PRAYER, 
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PRE 
PRAYER, in theology, a petition put vp 

to God, either for the obtaining ſome 

future favour, or the returning of thanks 

for a paſt one. 

With regard to prayer, Jcſus Chriſt 


forbids his diſciples to lengthen them by 
vain and impertinent repetitions. The 


Jews, e when they went to pray, 


covered their head and face with a veil, 
as a mark of humility and confuſion, 
when they appeared before the divine 


preſence ; the poſtures they uſed were. 


either ſtanding, according to the exam- 
ple of holy men recorded in Scripture, 
or bowing, kneeling. or proſtrating. 
They always turned their faces towards 
the temple, if they dwelt at Jeruſalem ; 
and towards Judea, if they lived elſe- 
where. The duty of prayer 1s ſtrongly 
enforced in the koran. The Turks are 
directed to pray five times every day. 
They kneel at prayers, laying their back 
parts on their heels. The old Lacede- 
monians had a peculiar form of prayer: 
for they never uſed, either in their public 
or private devotions, to make any other 


requeſt than, that the gods would grant 


whatever was honourahle and good for 


them: there were ſeveral ceremonies at- 


tending the manner of their ſupplicating 
the gods, and the poſtures they uled 

were different ; but the moſt common was 
- kneeling. 

Divines diſtinguiſh three kinds of prayer, 

vocal, which is cloathed in words and 
ſounds, to be uttered by the mouth ; 


mental, which is only formed or con- 


ceived in the mind, and not delivered in 
words; and ejaculatory, which is a ſhort 
ſudden flight, without ſtudy, order, or 
method. Among us prayer is moſt fre- 
quently conſidered under the diviſions of 
preconceived and extemporary : under 
the firſt come all let ſorms, whether pub- 
lie or private, by which the mind is di- 
yected in the order, manner, expreſſion, 
Sc. of its petitions z the ſecond is that 


where the mind is left to itfelf, and its 


oven conduct, both as to matter, man- 
ner, words, Sc. The Romaniſts prefer 
prayers to ſaints, the virgin, the angel 


Gabriel, Sc. See the article SalN r, 


AVE-MARY, Cc. 
PREACHING, in theology, the promul- 
gation of the word of God in public; or 


en ſome paſſage in the ſacred Scriptures, 
in order to inform the judgment and mend 
the lives of the hearers. 


{ 2522 


PRECEDENCE, 


- the making a ſermon, or public oration ' 


PRE 

PREADAMETE, a denomination given 
to the inhabitants of the earth who, ac- 
cording to ſome people, lived before 
Adain. 

Ifaac de Pereyra, in 1655, publiſhed a 
book, in which he attempted to prove 
that the Jews alone were deſcended from 

Adam; and that the Gentiles, whom 
he called Preadamites, lived long betore 
Adam: this book was anſwered by Be- 
marets, profeſſor of theology at Gro- 
ningen. 

PREAMBLE, in law, the beginning of 
an act of parliament, Sc. which ſerves 
to open the intent of the a&, and the 
miſchiefs intended to be remedied by it. 

PREBEND, the maintenance a preben- 
dary receives out of the eſtate of a ca- 
thedral or collegiate church. Prebends 
are diſtinguiſhed into ſimple and digni- 
tary z a {imple prebend has no more than 
the revenue for its ſupport; but a prebend 
with dignity, has always a juriidiction 
annexed to it. 

Theological or divinity PREBEND, in France, 

is a prebend appropriated to a doctor of 

divinity in each cathedral and collegiate 
church, for preaching on ſundays, and 
making a public lecture thrice a week. 


Preceptorial PREBEND, is a prebend whoſe 


revenues are deſtined for the ſupport of a 
preceptor or maſter, who is obliged to in- 
ſtruct the youth of the place gratis. 
PREBENDARY, an eccleſiaſtic who en- 
joys a prebend. 
The difference between a prebendary and 
a canon is, that the former receives his 
prebend, in conſideration of his officiating 
in the church; but the latter merely by 
his being received into the cathedral or 
college. | 
Golden PREBENDARY of Hereford, called. 
alſo prebendarius epiſcopus, is one of the 
twenty-eight minor prebendaries, who 
has, ex cicio, the firſt canon's place that 
falls. He was antiently confeſſor of the 
biſhop and cathedral, and had the offer- 
mgs at the altar; on which account he 
was called the golden prebendary. 
PRECE PaART1IUM, in law, the continu- 
ance of a ſuit by conſent of both parties. 
or PRECEDENCY, a 
place of honour to which a perſon is 
entitled: this is either of courteſy or of 
right. The former is that which is due 
to age, eſtate, c. which is regulated 
by cuſtom and civility : the latter is 
ſettled by authority, and when broken in 
upon gives an action at law. | 
Tha 
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PRE 

The point of precedency is thus ſettled 
by the heralds: after the king, the princes 
of the blood, as ſons, grandſons, bro- 
thers, and nephews of the king ; then 
- the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the Jord 
chancellor, or lord keeper of the great 
ſeal, the archbiſhop of York, the lord 
high treaſurer, the lord preſident of the 
privy council, the lord privy ſeal; next 
- dukes, marquiſes, dukes eldeſt ſons, 
earls, marquiſes eldeſt ſons, dukes younger 
- ſons, viſcounts, earls eldeſt ſons, mar- 
quiſes younger ſons, biſhops, barons, 
ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, viſ- 
counts eldeſt ſons, earls younger ſons, 
barons eldeſt ſons, knights of the garter 
commoners, privy counſeHors commo- 
ners, the chancellor. of the exchequer, 
chief juſtice of the king's bench, maſter 
of the rolls, chief juſtice of the common 


pleas, chief baron of the exchequer, juſti- 
ces and barons of the ſaid courts, viſ- 


counts younger ſons, barons younger 
ſons, baronets, knights of the bath, 
Held and flag officers, knights backelors, 
maſters in chancery, doctors graduate, 
ſerjeants at law, eſquires, gentlemen, 
citizens, veomen, burgeſſes. 
The great officers of the court take place 
above all others of the ſame order of no- 
bilityz dig. the maſter of the horſe, 
lord great chamberlain of England, lord 
marſhal of England, lord ſteward of the 
houſehold, and lord chamberlain of his 
majeſty's houſehold : fo the ſecretaries of 
ſtate, if peers, take place of all of that 
degree, except the great officers aforeſaid. 


ukes, marquiſes, earls, Sc. not hav- 
ing any of the ſaid offices, nor deſcended 


of the blood royal, take place according 
to the ſeniority of their creation. The 
ladies take place according to the quality 
of their huſbands. | 

PRECEDENT, in law, a caſe which has 
been determined, and which ſerves as a 
rule for all of the ſame nature: thus the 


recedents of a court have the force of 


aws, and no court will ceverſe a judg- 
ment contrary to many precedents. 
Precedent alſo frequently denotes an 
original authentic inſtrument or writing, 
which ſerves as a form to draw others by. 
PRECENTOR, a dignitary in als, 
popularly called the chantor, or waſter of 
the choir. 
PRECEPT, in law,. a command in 
writing ſent by a chief juſtice, juſtice of 
the peace, Sc. for bringing a perſon, 
record, or other matter, before him. 
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PRE 
Precept ĩs alſo uſed for »the command or 
incitement by which one man ſtirs u 
another to commit felony, theft, &c.. 


RECESSION, prece/ho, in aſtronomy, 


a term applied to a flow. motion of the 
equinoctial points towards the welt ; 
that is, in the language of aſtronomers, 
in antecedentia, or contrary to the order 
See SIGN, | bog 

This motion of the equinactial points is 
occaſioned by the poles of the world re- 
volving round thoſe of the ecliptic: in 
order to illuſtrate which, let DCH 


(plate CCVIII. 6g..2.) be a part of the 


— 


earth's orbit, C its center, E C the axis 


of the ecliptic, E its pole, CP the axis 


of the earth, P its pole; through the 
points E and P draw the great circle EPA, 


meeting the ecliptic AL in A, ; the arch 
PA is equal to the inclination of the 


axis of the earth to the plane of the 


_ ecliptig, viz. the angle PCH, which 


is found by obſervation to be about 66® 
30“, and therefore its complemeutal arch 


E, or angle FAE =237 204 


ſome other point 


ſcribe the circle 


Through the pole P, from the point E, 
deſcribe a leſſer circle PF G, which will 
be parallel to the ecliptic; then, if the 
axis of the earth be directed at any par- 
ticular time to P, it is found by obſerva- 
tions of many years, that it will not be 
conſtantly directed to the point P, but 
in ſeventy-two years time be directed to 
Q ſo. that the arch 
PQ= degree; and therefore, in the 
ſpace of 360 Xx 72 324920 years, the 
point P, or pole of the world, will de- 

P FG, about the pole of 
the ecliptic E, which revolution is called 
annus magnus, the great year; aſter 
which, the ſtars being re-inſtated in their 
proper places, the antients imagined 
there would be a total renovation of all. 
things. 15 
The cauſe of this conical motion of the 
earth's axis was unknown to all the aſtro- 
nomers before Sir Iſaac Newton's time, 
none of them being able to gueſs from 


_ whence it could proceed; but this ſub- 


lime geometer ſoon inveſtigated its cauſe, 
and demonſtrated that it retults from the 
laws of motion and gravity, that is, 
from the ſpheroidical figure of the earth; 
for if the earth was a perſect ſphere, its 
axis would always continue parallel to 
itſelf, and conſequently have no ſuch 
motion. Hence the reaſon of the pre- 
ceſſion of the equinoctial points way be 
eaſily conceived; for the circle EPA, 
14 T 2 paſſing 


PRE 
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paſſing through both the pole of the PRECIPE, or PRAECIPE QUOD REDDAT, 


eclipric and equator, will be the ſolſtitial 
colure, and A the ſolſtitial point, when 


the axis of the earth points to P; but 


after ſeventy two years, when it points 
to Q. then the great circle EQB will be 
the ſolſticial colure, and B the ſolſtice. 


And becauſe the equinoctial points are 
always ninety degrees diſtant from the 


ſolſtices, they muſt conſequently move in 


the ſame time, through the fame arch, 
and the ſame way, viz. weſtward, or in 


antecedentia. 

This retrograde motion, by carrying the 
equinoctial points to meet the ſun in his 
apparent annual motion, makes him ar- 
rive at them ſooner every year than he 
would do if thoſe points continued im- 
moveable: and this arch of regreſſion 
being 50” a year, or one degree in 


Teventy-two years, makes the equinoxes 


happen 20/ in time ſooner each gear than 
they would otherwiſe do. And though 


this change be not ſenſible in a few years, 

vet theſe points are found to have a very 

different ſituation from what they had two 
' thouſand years ago. 


By reafon of this preceſſion of the equi- 
noctial points, the fixed ſtars ſeem to 
move towards the eaſt, and thereby to 
have their longitude, which is always 
reckoned upon the ecliptic, from the 


vernal equĩinoctial point, enereaſed: and 
hence the conſtellations ſeem to have de- 
ſerted the places allotted them by the anti- 
ent aſtronomers; ſor inſtance, the begin- 
ning of the ſign aries, which in Hippar- 
chus's time, was near the vernal equinoc- 


tial point, and gave name to that point of 
the ecliptic, is now removed near a whole 
ſign, or thirty degrees, eaſtward; ſo that 


aries is now where taurus uſed to be, 


taurus where gemini uſed to be, &c, 


and thus all the conſtellations of the 


zodiac have changed their antient places; 
but to avoid confuſion, aſtronomers have 
thought fit to let the ſeveral portions of 


the ecliptic, where theſe conſtellations 


were at firſt obſerved to be, retain their 
old names; fo that the vernal equinoc- 


tia] point is ſtill reckoned the firſt degree 


of aries. However theſe portions of the 


ecliptic, where the conſtellations were at 


firſt, are called anaſtra, to diſtinguiſh 
them from the places where they now are, 


which are termed ſellata. See the article 
CONSTELLATION. 


PRECIOUS $TONEs, or GEMs, in na- 


tural hiſtory, See GzM, 


in law, a writ that extends as well to 
writs of right as to other writs of entry 


and poſſeſſion. 


It is ſometimes called a writ of right 
cloſe, when iſſued out of the court of 

chancery cloſe ; ſometimes 'a writ of 
right patent, when it iſſues out of chan- 
cery, patent, or open, to any lord's court 
for any of his tenants deforced, againſt 
his Aueh ; 


PRECIPITANT, præcipitans, in che- 


miſtry, is applied to any liquor, which, 
when poured on a ſolution, ſeparates 
what is diſſolved, and makes it N 


tate, or fall to the bottom of the veſſe 


The term precipitant is alſo uſed, in me- 

dicine, to denote any remedy that mo- 
derates the heat of the hlood, by ſepa- 

rating, as is ſuppoſed, any heterogeneous 

matter contained therein. 


PRECIPITATE, precipitatus, in che- 


miſtry, a ſubſtance which having been 
diſſolved in a proper menttruum, is again. 
ſeparated from its ſolvent, and thrown 
down to the bottom of the veſſel, by 
pouring ſome other liquor upon it. 
White precipitate of mercury is made 
thus: take of ſal armoniac and of cor- 
roſive ſublimate, each an equal quantity; 
diſſolve them together in common water, 
and filtrate the ſolution through paper: 
then add oil of tartar per deliquium, 
enough to cauſe the matter to precipitate : 
pour off the water, and add more freſh 
water ſeveral times; and when the pow- 
der has been thus perfectly freed from its 
acrimony, let it be dried for uſe ; which 
is principally in unguents for cutaneous 
foulneſſes, a dram of it to an ounce of 
pomatum being the uſual proportion; 
for if uſed internally, it not only purges 
and ſometimes vomits, but is very apt to 
bring on a ſalivation. See the article 
SALIVATION, | 
For the other preparations of mercury, 
improperly called precigitates, ſee the 
article MERCURY. t 


PRECIPITATION, precipitatio, a pro- 


ceſs in cliemiſtry, which is a kind of ſe- 
paration, whereby the particles of a bo- 


dy diſſolved and ſuſpended in any men- 
ſtruons liquor, are detached therefrom, 


and fall down to the bottom of the veſſel. 
Theſe particles ſometimes precipitate of 
their own accord, but oftener by the 
aſſiſtance of ſome other liquor added to 
the menſtruum. So that precipitation 
is the reſeparating ſolid bodies — 
| | Br 
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flaid menſtruum, wherein they are diſ- 
ſolved, by the addition of a third N. 
which; counteracting the power of the 
menſtruum, cauſes that which was diſ- 
ſolved to regain its ſolid form, and ſub- 
fide in the | of a powder. | 
The great law of precipitation, accord- 
ing to Dr. Shaw, is this : whenever one 
body has diſſolved another, and a third 
be added to the ſolution 3 which third 
has a greater relation to either of the 
former, than they have to each other ; 
then the union of the two firſt will be 
diſſolved, and the third uniting itſelf ei- 
ther with the firſt or ſecond, leaves the 
other at liberty to fall to the bottom, or 
riſe to the top, according. to its ſpecific 

ravity : thus if camphor be diſſolved in 
| ſpirit of wine, and water be added to the 
ſolution, it is thereby made to float upon 
the ſurface 3 becauſe there is a greater 
appetite of union between water and the 
ſpirit of wine, than there is between cam- 
phor and that ſpirit. | 
As precipitation is apparently oppoſite 
to ſolution, its application muſt be ne- 
ceſſarily founded. on the lame principles. 
The manner of its performance is a 
ſimple commixture of the precipitant 
vith the ſolution to be precipitated; only 
with this caution in reipe&t to bodies 
which produce much ebullition on their 
mixture, that the. precipitant ſhould, be 
added gradually, leſt they overflow the 
veſſel. 


After the precipitated ſediment is per- 


fectly formed, it muſt be recovered from 


the fluid by a proper method of exſicca- 


tion; to which, in the caſe of ſaline 


bodies, edulcoration is likewiſe previ- 


_ oully noe This is beſt performed 


by filtring o 


in drops or pieces, as was before directed 
in the preparation of powders by levi- 
gation. 


To account for the proceſs. of precipita- 


tion. A fluid menſtruum may be made 
to ſuſtain a body ſpecifically heavier than 
itſelf, either by making the reſiſtance 
ariſing from the coheſion of the parts of 


the fluid equal to the exceſs ot ſpecific 
gravity of thoſe bodies above that of the 


menſtruum; or by the heavy bodies be- 


ing joined to ſome lighter one; ſo that 
the two together only make one whole 


equal in weight to the fluid. In the firſt 
cale, we know the reſiſtance is ſtill pro- 
ortional to the ſurface of the corpulcles; 


to that the ſurface being diminiſhed, the 
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the fluid and laying out 
the wet powder, when of a conſiſtence, 


PRE | 
reſiſtance is weakened : the proportion 
therefore of the tenacity of the meuſtruum 
to the gravity of the corpulcles bein 
yy . deſtroyed, a precipitation mu 
enſue. | 


| Boerhaave makes the following obſerva- 
tions on the different manner in which 


precipitation is performed by ſeveral dif- 
terent agents. 1. By water poured on 


dils diſſolved in alcohol, where the liquor 


turns milky. 2. By water poured to 
ſolid reſins diſſolved in alcohol, where 
alſo the liquor turns milky. 3. By water 
in the diitillation of oily ſpirits, if any 
water run aſter the ſpirit 1s drawn . 


4. By acids on acids; thus ſilver and 


mercury are precipitated. out of ſpirit of 
nitre, in which they have been diſſolved 
by adding ſpirit of falt. 5. By metals 
with metals, and other bodies. Thus, 
for example, dilute an ounce. of ſilver 
diſſolved in ſpirit of nitre, with twelve 
times the quantity of rain - water; put 
poliſhed plates of copper into this liquor, 
and the fiiver will be precipitated, and the 
copper diſſolved ; then put this ſolution 
of copper into another glaſs, and add to 
it poliſhed plates of iron; the copper 
will be precipitated and caſe over the 
iron; finally, the copper falls to the 
bottom, and the iron diſſolves. Pour 
this tojution of iron into a freſh glaſs, 
and drop upon it oil of tartar per deli- 
quium ; the diſſolved iron immediately 


falls to the bottom, and the alkali unites 


with the acid, and regenerates true nitre, 
after ſo many changes. Thus does this 
ſalt travel from one body to another al- 
molt analtered, though it is more attract - 
ed by one than another, till at length it 


reſts in that which in this reſpe& is the 


ſtrongeſt, and is only thence expelled, 
when oil of vitriol is poured upon the 
nitre thus regenerated. On theſe two 


principles precipitation depends, and is 


the true and often abſtruſe cauſe of num- 
herleſs wonderful operations, both in art 
and nature. Take a grain of white or 


red precipitate, rub it upon a poliſhed 


and heated copper-plate, and wherev 
the matter has paſſed, the copper will 
immediately look like filver ; for the 
copper attracts the acid of the nitre from 
the calx of the mercury, and thus pre- 
{ently makes an amalgam upon the ſur- 
face of the copper, and then acquires a 
ſilver colour. 6, Alkalies often preci- 


paſs things diſſolved by acids. This 
1appens frequently, but not always, nor 
in perfection; alkali precipitates copper 

| diſſolved. 


.% 
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ALiſſolved by an acid, but the copper is 
afterwards diſſolved by a ſalt made of the 
to. 7. Acids generally precipitate 
things diſſolved by alkalies ; bor in this 
caſe alſo there are ſome proceſſes which 
mew us exceptions. 8. Sharp ſalts, 
without being changed, and lying per- 
ſectly concealed, have ſtrange and unex- 
ed effects by means of precipitation. 

an ounce of luna cornea, which is per- 
Fealy ſcentleſs, inſipid, and unactive, 
and affords no ſign of acrimony in the 
fire, be ground, and united in a ſtrong 
Heat in a glaſs retort with half an ounce 


pf inodorous and perfectly inſipid regu- 


Jus of antimony, there inſtantly ariſes 
An extremely ſtrong poiſon, or an exceed- 
ingly corroſive butter of antimony, the 
exhalation of which proves mortal. We 

- fee in this one inſtance how dangerous 
the art of mixing is, and with what 
care we ought to go about the compound- 
ing of bodies. 

PRECIPUT, or PkzcIPvart, in the 


french juriſprudence, denotes the right 


of er r among coparceners, 
* whereby the eldeft has always the prin- 
-  cipal fief, or manor. : 
PRECISION, preci/o, among logicians, 

the ſame with abſtraction. See the article 
© ABSTRACTION, 


-PRECONISATION, in the conſiſtory of 


Rome, a declaration made by the cardi- 
©. nal-patron, or protector, of a perſon no- 
minated by ſome prince to a prelature, 
by virtue of letters- patent, whereof he 
is the bearer ; with Which the pope com- 
plying, gives his collation. See the ar- 
ticle COLLATION. 


PRECONTRACT, in law, properly ſig- 


niftes a contract made before another, 
but is chiefly applied to marriage-con- 
tracts. See the articles CONTRACT and 
MARRIAGE, 

PRECOP, an old decayed city of european 
Turky, fituated at the entrance of *the 
Iſthmus which unites Little Tartary to 

the peninſula of Crim Tartary ; eaſt 
long. 37* 40', north lat. 4640 

PRECORDIA, precordia, in anatomy, a 

general name for the parts ſituated about 
the heart, in the fore- part of the thorax 
as the diaphragm, pericardium, and even 
the heart itſelf, with the ſpleen, Jungs, 
Sc. See HEART, DIAPHRAGM, &c. 

PRECURSOR, precurſor, in theology, 

\ denotes a fore-runner, or perſon who 


goes before any one to notify his com- 
ing. The term precurfor, however, is 
_ peculiarly applied to St, John the Bap- 
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tiſt, who is {led the precurſor of Jeſus 
1 ö — 
REDECESSOR, properl iſies a per- 
fon who has cod A — . 
another in the ſame office or employ- 
ment; in which ſenſe, it is diſtin. 
guiſhed from anceſtor. See the article 
ANCESTOR. | : | 
PREDESTINA TION, in general, ſigni- 
fies a decree of God, whereby, from: all 
| — he ordained ſuch a concatena- 
tion of cauſes as muſt produce every event 
5 a kind of fatal neceſſity, and maugre 
| oppoſition. See the articles Fark, 
NEckssir xv, Sc. 8 _ 
In this ſenſe, the Turks are great prede- 
ſtinarians ; and on this account are much 
more daring in battle, and willingly en- 
counter greater dangers than they would 
otherwiſe do. See MAHOMETANS. - 
Predeſtination, among chriſtians, is uſed 
in a more limited ſenſe, for a judgment 
or decree of God, whereby he has reſolv- 
ed, from all eternity, to fave à certain 
number of perſons, from thence cailed 
eleft ; fo that the reſt of mankind being 
left in a ſtate of impenitence, are ſaid to 
be reprobated. See REPROBATION. 
Nothing has occaſioned more diſputes ' 
than this thorny ſubje& of predeſtination; 
the lutherans ſpeak of it with horror, 
_ whilſt the calvipiſts contend for it with 
great zeal ; the moliniſts and Jeſuits 
preach it down as a moſt dangerous doc- 
trine, whillt the janſeniſts aſſert it as an 
article of faith; the arminians, remon- 
ſtrants, and pelagians, are all avowed 
enemies to predeſtination. See the articles 
LUTHERANS, CALVINISTS, JESUITS, 


c. x 
PREDETERMINATION, in philoſo- 
phy, that concurrence of God, which de- 
termines men in all their actions, both 
and evil; and this concurrence, or 
influence, is called phyſical predetermi- 
nation, or premotion : for divines main- 
tain, that God has no ſhare in the ſins 
of mankind, inaſmuch as he only affords 
his concurrence to the phyſical part of 

their actions, not to the moral part. 

But whether even ſuch a phyſical con- 
currence be neceſſary, is ſtrongly con- 
troverted. The ſcotiſts urge, that all na- 
tural cauſes are, of their own natures, 
determined to certain actions; whence 
it ſnould ſeem needleſs to call in any far- 
ther aſſiſtance: for the nature of fire, for 
inftance, being to warm things properly 
1 to it; when any thing is ſo ap- 
plied, what occaſion for any foreign in- 
: Pence 


* 
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- Auence to cauſe the fire exert its heat 
upon it? Again, this predetermination 

ſeems ſtill leſs requiſite to produce human 
actions; ſince the, foul muſt be at leaſt 


allowed the common privilege of a ſecond 


cauſe, and to produce its own actions as 
well as other friftly natural agents. See 
the articles WILL and CAaUsE. 

The thomiſts, on the other hand, ſtrongly 
aſſert phyſical predetermination, arguing 
from the ſubordination of ſecond cauſes 
to the firſt; for, ſay they, where there 

_ are ſeveral ſubordinate cauſes, the lower 
do not act unleſs moved thereto by the 
firſt. Another argument they draw from 
the dominion of God ; for according to 


them, the efſence of all dominion con- - 


ſis in directing and applying things ſub- 
ject thereto, to its owns operations; if 
the dominjon be moral, morally ; and if 
it be alſo phyſical, phyſically. 
PREDIAL T1ITHEsS, are thoſe that are 
paid of things ariſing and growing from 
the ground only; as corn, hay, fruit, 
Sc. See the article T1ITHES. 
PREDICABLE, among logicians, denotes 
. a general quality which may be predi- 
cated, or aſſerted of ſeveral things: thus 
animal is predicable of mankind, beaſts, 
birds, fiſhes, Cc. x | 
Predicabies are only general or abſtract 
ideas, for a farther account of which, ſee 


the articles ABSTRCT, IDEA, and GENE- 


RAL TERMS.  \ 
Phe ſchoolmen reduce predicables to five 
. claſſes, viz. genus, ſpecies, proprium, 
difference, and accidens. See the articles 
GENUS, SPECIES, Cc. 
PREDICAMENT, among logicians, the 
ſame with category. See CATEGORY. 
PREDICATE, prædicatum, in logic, that 
part of a propolition which athrms or 


- - denies ſomething of the ſubje& : thus, 


in theſe propoſitions, /zow is white, ink 
is not white, whitenels is the predicate 
which is affirmed of ſnow, and denied of 


ink. See the article PROPOSITION. 


It is a celebrated law in predicates, that 
Nothing is eſteemed to be ablolutely af- 
firmea of another, unleſs it be affirmed 
in ſuch a manner, as wants nothing ei- 


ther in the ſubject, predicate, or copula 


to make it true, 


This alſo is a noted property of a pre- 


dicate, that it contains in ſome meaſure 
its own ſubject; thus metal contains 
gold, filver, copper, Fc. of which it is 
predicated. | 

#,very predicate is indeed an attribute 


but every attribute is not a predicate z 


a 
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thus ſoul, learning, are attributed to 
man, but not predicated of him. 
PREDICATING, in logic, the a& of af- 
firming or denying ſomething of a thing, 
as a man is not an angel; body is a ſub- 
ſtance, &. 5 
Things predicated of others are reduci- 
ble, 1. To genera, as animal, of a man, 
&c. 2. Forms, as whiteneſs, of ſnow, 
Sc. And, 3, Equals, of things of equal 
2 as ſpecies, difference, property, 


c. 
The ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh ſeveral. ways 
of predicating, as, 1. In quod tantum, 
which is to predicate eſſentially, both as 
to the thing and manner, as honour is a 
virtue. 2. In quale tantum, which is 
to predicate accidentally, bath as to the 
thing and manner, as John is a ſcholar. 
And, 3. In quale quid, or in quale 
quid, which is to predicate both eſſen- 
tially and accidentally, as man it rfa- 
tional. 1 if 
PREDICTION, prdidtio, the ſoretelling 
of what is to come, either by divine re- 
velation, art, or conjecture. | 
PREDOMINANT, predominans, that 
which prevails, or has ſome ſuperiority, 
over another thing. | 
PRE-EMP TION, preemptio, a privilege, 
antiently allowed the king's pourveyor, to 
have the firſt buying of corn, &c. for 
the king's houſhold, but taken away by 
ftat. 19 Car. II. . 
PREENING, in natural hiſtory, the action 
of birds drefling their feathers, to enable 
them to glide the more readily through 
the air, Sc. £ ey | 
For this purpoſe they have two peculiar 
glands on their ramp, which ſecrete an 
unctuous matter into a bag that is per- 
forated, out of which the bird occakon- 
ally draws it with its bill. © | 
PRE-EXISTENCE,  pre-exiftentia, the 
fate of a thing actually in being before 
another. BE 
PREFACE, prefatio, ſomething intro- 
ductory to a book, to inform the reader 
of the deſign, method, &c. obſerved 
therein; and generally whatever is ne- 
ceſſary to facilitate the underſtanding of 
a book. | 
Prefacing is a particular ſpecies of writ- 
ing, being neither argumentation, dif- 
courſe, narration, nor apology, 
PREFECT), prefedus, in antient Rome, 
one of the chief magiſtrates who govern- 
ed in the abſence of me kings, conſuls, 
and emperors, © \ | 


This 


This power was greateſt under the em- 
perors. His chief care was the govern- 
ment of the city, taking cognizance of 


All crimes committed therein, and within 


a hundred miles. He judged capitally 
and finally, and even preſided in the ſenate. 
Hle had the ſuperintendance of the pro- 
viſions, building, and navigation. 
The prefe& of modern Rome differs little 
from the antient præfectus, his autho- 
rity only extending to forty miles round 
the city. 575 


Pnkrecr of the pretorium, præfectus præ- 


torii, the leader of the pretorian bands 

' deſtined for the emperor's guards, con- 

- fiſting, according to Dion, of 10,000 men. 

his officer, according to Suetonius, was 

- Inflituted/by Auguſtus, and uſually taken 
from among the knights. 

By the favour of the emperors his power 

very conſiderable ;' to reduce which, 


DConſtantine divided the prefecture of the 


pretorium into four prefectures, and 
each of theſe again he ſubdivided into 
civil and military departments, though 
the name was only rs to him who 
was inveſted with the civil authority, 
and that of comes belli given him who 
commanded the cohorts. : | 
PREGNANCY, graviditas, the ſtate of a 
woman who has conceived, or is with 
child. See the articles GENERATION, 
. ConcePT1ON, Fokrus, Sc. 8 
The ſtopping of the menſtrual diſcharge, 
is the 'firſt ſign of pregnancy; then a 
- {ſwelling of the belly, in a globoſe, not 
irregular, protuberant figure; and about 
the twentieth week of pregnancy, the 
motion of the foetus : and, indeed, this 
motion is the only certain ſymptom, by 
which a living fetus can be diftinguiſh- 
ed from a mole. See MoLE. 
The ſeveral diforders incident to preg- 
nant women, as hæmorrhages, flatulen- 
cigs, hemorrhoids, &c. are treated of 


under their reſpective articles HMORR- 


Hacks, FLaTULENCY, Ec. 
But more eſpecially the article ABoR- 
TION ought to be conſulted, where the 


means of preventing this dangerous, and 


but too often fatal accident, are particu- 
larly conſidered. 5 
And as to the methods of delivery, and 


the treatment both of the mother and 


child during the time of lying- in, Sc. 

they may be ſound under the articles 

' DELIVERY, INTAN T, Loca, L- 
- ING-IN, Sc. | | 

Negative PREGNANT; in law, 

article NEGATIVE, | 

| 8 


See the 
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PREJUDICE, præjudicium, does not ment! 
a judgment merely as prior to another 
in reſpe& of time, but as being paſſed 
before the things were duly conſidered 
and fully underſtood. Hence prejudice 


is ſometimes called anticipation, and a 


© preconceived opinion; and makes one of 
the many cauſes of error. See ERROR. 
PRELATE, an eccleſiaſtic rajſed to ſome 
eminent and ſuperior dignity in the 
church ; as biſhops, . archbiſhops, patri- 
archs, Sc. See Bishop, SS. 
PRELIMINARY, in general, denotes 
ſomething to be examined and deter- 
mined, before an affair can be treated of 
to the purpoſe. ok FER 
The preliminaries of peace conſiſt chiefly 
in ſettling the powers of embaſſadors, 
and certain points in diſpute, which muſt 
be determined previous to the treaty 
itſelt. See the articles EMBASSADOR, 
- TREATY, Ge. | 
PRELUDE, præludium, in muſic, is uſu- 
ally. a flouriſh or irregular air, which a 
muſician plays off-hand, to try if his in- 
ſtrument be in tune, and ſo lead him 
Into the piece to be played. Very often 
the whole band in the orcheſtra run a 
few diviſions, to give the tune. 
PREMISES, or PREMISS Es, præmiſſæ, in 
logic, an appellation given to the two 
firſt propoſitions of a ſyllogiſm, as going 
before, or preceding the concluſion. See 
the article SYLLOGISM. te: 
Premiſes are the foundation or princi- 
ciples of our reaſoning ; which being ei- 
ther ſelf-evident or demonſtrative propo- 
ſitions, the truth of the concluſion is 
equally evident. | 
PREMISES, in law, properly fignifies the 
land, Sc. mentioned in the n 
of a deed. See the article Deed. _ 
PREMISLAW, a city of Poland, in the 
province of Red Ruſſia, ſituated. 210 
miles ſouth-eaſt of Cracow : eaſt long. 
22, north lat. 49“. | 
PREMIUM, or PR #M1umM, properly fig- 
niſfies a reward or recompence; but it is 
chiefly uſed in a mercantile ſenſe for 
the ſum of money -given to an inſurer 
whether of ſhips, houles, lives, Sc. See 
the article INSURANCE. 5 
The term premium is alſo applied to 
what is given for a thing above par, or 
prime coſt: thus if lottery- tickets ſel] 
for 20s, more than prime coſt, or the 
price at which the government iffued 
them, this 20 8. is called a premium. 
Some alſo uſe premium in a ſynonymous 
lenie with bounty, See BOUNTY. 
Kin 
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. lender.of m mapey accepting a voluntary | 


premium fr 
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and intere ; mall not be 
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ONSTRATENSES, in buch- 
| Bf 8 ious. order, inſtituted by 
| WAL 450 the year 1119. 
PREMOTION, e the 1 er 

e PpE- 


90 95 . 8 
PREMUN UNI TES. in 15. writs. t. 


patched to the bi ops to call them to 
eee warning them to bring with 
them K eans and arc eacons, one 

or each chapter, and two for 

ber clergy of each dioceſe, See y See the article 


250 or PRAMUNIRE, i in law, 


is taken two ways ; either for a writ, or 
for the offence. for which, it 38 granted. 
Formerly the church 
its pretended 7 5 of ſupremacy to ſuch 
= "= ght,: that ſeveral ſtatutes were made 
fo 5 and reſtrain the growing power 
of the pope 3 but more ially fat. 
16 Rich. II. c. 5. commonly known by 
name of the. ſtatute _ premun = 
' which, ordains the puniſhment of « 
ders Tb this, cf to be this ; that = 


nene 15 7 king's e el 
| attac bodies, i. e. 4 
| 15 0 ure, and e Nei 


ds, g90: Ay cha 


9 Ae. is now chief bh — the 
4 above puniſhment, wh 13 not 


only by thoſe be 4 0 ert the pope's ſu- 
5 5 pn wo al thoſe lo refuſe 
ee. oro 2 


FEISS, 


jay e as ber ie ey gppmel bur the ; 


aws making « offences a premunire are 


in execution. 


PRENANTHES, in RD a genus of 


» genefia-polygamia equalis claſs of 
"ES the LL FMT of which 
is not imbricated, but conſiſts of five 
equal hermaphrodite flowers, which are 

monopetalous, ligulated, quadridentated, 


and placed in 4 fingl e circle: the ſeeds 


are ſingle, or one aff each flower, cor- 
dated, and contained in the cu 


PRENDER, in law, ſignifies, he er ig er 
ing, 


or right a perſon has to take a | 
__ before it is offered. | 


[ 252 21, * Re 
| 5 
the borrower on payment ren de baron, iterally bgnifies 


e ag We See the 


of Rome carried 


TTY 


8 


to take a huſband ; but in law its. wied 


a8 an ak. ag 10 diſable the. widow 


from purſying. an appeal of murder, 
againſt one WhO ba nl her farmer 


SI frenomen, — wo an- 
tient Romans, a name prefixed to their 
family-oame, anſwering to our chriſtian 
name; 1182 are Caius, Lurius, Mareus. 
PRENOTION, prenotio, a piece of Know- 
ledge, naturally preceding ſome o 3 
as the knowledge of the antecedent, 


2 muſt ee that of: thaiguhle- | 


PREPARING MEDICINES, preparantia 
medicamenta, ſuch as * the morbid 
humours, and diſpoſe them to ſeparate 
from the healthy, and paſs off by eva - 
cuation.. 

Some have alſo. given the appellation of 

pre ing veſſels, waſa præparantia; to 

ſpermatic veſſels. See the articles 
GENERATION and SPERMATIC./ 

PREPARATION, preparatioy in mathe- 
matics, ſomething. preparatory to the de- 

monſtration of a propoſition. Thus if 

2 @ propoſition in geometry is to be de- 
monſtrated, the cv rſs. conſiſts in 

drawing certain lines; and if a propo- 
ſition in arithmetie, in ſome computation 


do be previouſly made to come at the de- 


monſtration. 
Pxxrakarion, in pharmacy, Sc. the 
manner of preparing and managing any 
medicine, in order to fit it to ſerve the 
N poſes for which it is intended; 


he operations which go by this name 


are various, as decoction, infuſion, cal - 
cination, ſublimation, Sc. See the ar- 

ticle DECOCTION, co. 
ee in anatomy, | 

preſerving the parts of animals for ana- 

tomical uſes; Which is done either by 

drying them thoroughly, or putting them 
in a proper liquor. 


In drying parts which are thick, When 


the weather is warm, care muſt be taken 
to prevent putrefaction, fly-blows, in- 
ſes, &c. This is eaſily done by the 
uſ:' of a ſolution of corrofive ſubſimate 
in ſpirit of wine, in the proportion of 
two drachms of ſublimate to a pound pf 
ſpirit : the part ſhould be moiſtened with 
this liquor as it dries, and by this me- 
thoc the body of a child may be kept 
ſife even in ſummer. Dried prepara- 
tiotis are apt to crack and 2 
away in keeping; vent eir 
1 r ſurface 
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IRE 
. * varniſh, repeated 48 ofteh as occaſion 
c mT rs 

Though feveral 


ag to be always flexible, and nearer a na- 


tural ſtate ; Which may be dene in a 


well xectiſied colourleſs fpirit of wine, to 
Which is added a ſmall quantity of the 


- 
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furface ſhould be covered with a thick F. Buffier allows it 


to be only.a modifi- 


cative of a part of ſpeech, ſerving to cir. 

jart prepared dry are ri Pe Fus , See, devote 
N prepared” dry are TREFOY | ville, ſometimes den 

vleful, Jet others 'muſt be fo raged "the chief officer of the ki 


ing in a town, 
mayor, or village. In antient recofds, 
he was no more than the lord's bailiff; 


he is alſo, in later writers, the conſtable 


| or CO VV 
ſpirit of vitriol or nitre. When theſe PREPUCE, præputium, in anatomy, the 


are properly mixed, they neither change 

their — nor 1 Pro ant t 
ports, except where there are ſerdus or 
- , ' mucous liquors contained in them, The 
brain, even of x yeung child, in this 
mixture grows fo firm as to admit of 
genie handling, as do alſo the vitreous 
And chryſtaline himours of the eye. The 
liquor of the ſebaceous glands and the 
- ſemen, are coagulated by this ſpirituous 


mixture; and it heightens the red colour 


of the injection of the blood · veſſels, ſo 

- - that" after the part has been in it a little 
dime, ſeveral veſſets appear which were 
before* inviſible,” If you will compare 

- - theſe effects with what Ruyſch has ſaid 


"foreſkin 3 being © a prolongation of the 
cutis of the penis; coyeting. | 
See the article Penis, 
'PREROGATIYE, prerogativa, a pre- 
eminence which one perſon has over 


the glans. 


another, 


PREROGATIVE e the king, prarogativa 


* 


or di 


regis, that power which the king hath, 

not only over other perfons, but over the 
courſe of the common law, in 

right of his crown. 18 


Such as, that he may pardon a perſon 
| condemned to die, that 


e king's perſon 
is fubje& to no man's ſuit, his poſſeſſions 


cannot be taken from him 


of his balſam, you will find the liquor | 
PrEROGATIVE-COURT, a court belong- 


©. above-mentioned to come very near to it. 
The proportion of the two {pirits muſt 
de changed according *o the part pre- 
pated : for the brain and humours of 

- - the eye, you muſt put two drachms of 
- - ſpirit of nitre to one pound of ſpirit of 
wine. Tn preſerving other parts which 
are harder, thirty or forty *. of the 


(> - 


„ 
- 


acid will be ſufficient; a larger quantity 


will make bones flexible, and even dil- 
ſolve them. The part thus preſerved 
mould be always kept covered with the 


iquor, therefore great care ſhould be - 


taken to. ſtop the mouth of the glaſs 
with a waxed cork and a bladder tied 


over it, to prevent the evaporation of the 


ſpirit. 2 ö 
Some' prefer malt ſpirĩt to ſpirit of wine, 
hbecauſe this laſt is apt to change into a 


brown colour; whereas the malt · ſpirit 


never loſes its limpid appearance. 
-» PREPENSED, prapenſus, in law, denotes 
fore - thought: thus when a man is ſlain 
upon a ſudden quarrel, if there was ma- 
le prepenſed formerly between them, it 
makes it murder. 


PRE POSITION, præpaſitis, in grammar, 


decſinable particle which yet ſerves to 
gevern the nouns that follow it ; ſuch 


- "a8" per, pro, Proper z and through, for, 


With, & 


REF? 


1 ba 


” TS" OI 
* 
nenne 


| by any vio- 
lence, his goods are ſubject to no tribute, 
nor diſtrainable, c. . 


ing to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
wherein wills are proved and admini- 
ſtrations granted that belong to the arch- 
biſhop by his prerogative'; that is, where 
the party, at his death, had five pounds, 


or upwards, out of the dioceſe where he 


died, and within the archbiſhop's pro- 
vince. See WILL, PROBATE, c. 
All citations and decrees run in the arch- 
biſhop's name. R 


. This court is kept in the eommon - hall in 
Doctors commons, in the afternoon, next 
day after the Arches. The judge is at- 
tended by the 
the acts of the court, keeps records, ori - 
. inal wills, Sc. It is called the prero- 


regiſter, who ſets dewn 


| yg now kept in Deans-court, 
-ondon. - | 9299 wel 
The archbiſhop. of Vork bath alſo the 
like court, called his exchequer. 


PRESA, in the itahan muſic, à character 


or mark ſhewing when and where a per- 
former in a concert is to begin to ſing or 
play: but in particular, in fugues or 
canons, it is thus marked + over the note 


e : ar, at which the ſecond part, which is to 
one of the parts of ipeech, being an in- follow or imitate the py muſt begin. 


If the mark be repeated a ſecond time, 


it is to ſhew the place where the third 


part muſt begin, to imitate the ſecond 3 
and ſo on through all the parts. 
e beck eil e PORESAGE, 
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PRESAGE, profagium, in antiquity, de- 
notes an augury, or ſign of ſome 141 . 
event; which Was chiefly taken from the 


flight of birds, the entrails of victims, 


' Wc, See Aucukr and ARUSPICES. 
Among phyſicians, the term preſage is 
| ſometimes uſed for prognoſtic ſign. See 
the a owe 1522 
PRESBURG, the capital of Hungary, s 
l pf on the north fide 'of de Ba- 
nube, I 


ty miles eaſt of Vienna: eaſt lon. 


* 


172, 30, north lat. 48% 20% 
PRESBYS, in ornithology, a name by 
- which ſome have called the regulus cri- 

ſtatus, or golden crowned wren. 
PRESBYTA, gte gurne, in optics, à per- 

ſon whoſe eyes being flat, can ſee diſtant 
objects diſtinctiy, but thoſe near con- 
fuledly z which deſect of fight got this 

1 becauſe old people are natu- 

rally ſubject to it. Wes EE, 

Spectacles, or convex glaſſes, are the 
only remedy for this defect; for if theſe 


= 

" 23 * 4 A 1 ” Jn þ {7 0-47 Ty 5 2222. 1 g 
51 e affirm, that there is 
3 AF 


. * Chriſt and his apoſtles, ſuperior to that 


. 


of preſbyters.; that all. miniſters being 
. ambaſſadors of Chriſt, ate equal by ther 


are well fitted to the degree of flatneſs' of 


the eyes, they cauſe the rays of light to 


ccnverge in ſuch a manner trom near ob- 

jets, as to make them fall exactly on 

the retina, and thereby produce diſtin 
- viſion. See the article VIs om. 
PRESBYTER, in the primitive chriſtian 
church, an elder, one of the ſecond or- 
der of eccleſiaſtics z the other two being 
| biſhops and deacons. See the articles 
Bis Hor and DEacon, © 
'Preſbyter, or elder, is a word borrowed 
from the greek tranſlation of the old teſta- 
ment, where it commonly ſignifies ryler 
or governor; it being a note of office 
and dignity, not of age, and in this ſenſe 


* 


biſhops are ſometimes called | rt ach * Way 


the new teſtament. The preſbyters might 
baptize, preach, conſecrate and admi- 
niſter the euchariſt in the biſhop's abſence, 
in his preſence, if he authorized and 
deputed them; and the biſhops did ſcarce 
any thing in the' government of the 
church without their advice, - conſent and 
- amicable concurrence. _ | ES 
The grand diſpute between the follow- 
ers of the geneva and roman diſcipline is 
about the ſameneſs and difference of 
preſbyters and biſhops at the time of the 
apoſtles. 1 . 
PRESBY TERIANS, a ſect of proteſtants, 
ſo called from their maintaining that the 
overnment of the church appointed in 
the new teſtament was by preſbyte es; 
that is, by miniſters and ruling elders, 


affociated for its government and diſci- 


pline, 


83 -” 4a = — 
- ® 


commiſſion ; and that elder or preſbyter, 
and biſhop are the, ſame in name and 
= ; for which they alledge, Als xx. 
25, SC 


1 27 


arne "buen called, a penalty im- 
poſed by the laws upon, negligence ; but 


** <4=-+ 


the law of preſcription does, not puniſh 


the indolence of proprietors, but only 
interprets their ſilence for their conſent ; 


Frein g thata man who neglects to aſſert 


is right ſor a ſeries of years, gives it up. 
In the common law, preſeription-is uſu- 
ally, underſtood of a poſſeſhon from time 
immemorial, or beyond the memory 
of man : but in the civil law, and even 


in our common law, there are preſcrip- 


tions of a mach ſhorter date. See the 
article POSSESSION. _ | 
'The things a perſon may make title to 


by preſcription are, a fair, market, toll, 


way, water, rent, common, park, war- 
ren, franchiſe, court -leet, waifs, eſtrays, 
Sc. There is likewiſe a preſcription a- 

14 U 2 gainſt 


P. R E 


the offence” is committed, or mall be 
void. By our ſtatutes Alſd, 4 zunge Fl 
ork convicted of falſe entering of 

c. may be ſued within two Fax) 

the crime of maintenance. or Wat 
 wheret firy is committed 5 by 2 
woſecuted' within 12 85 


er we the parties preſcribe. 8 he 
1 L1 rie el 'AETtHN, 


PRESCRIPTION,in medicine, is the a 1 
a proper and adequate remedy to a diſeaſe, 
"Di an examination of its ymptoms, 


and an 7 with the virtves and 
" effetts of e mater! medica. 
8 * the following directions i in 
# 1 ſeriptions. In all chronic 
5 " ment nes are to he contrived as 
near to a diet, as poſſible, and there- 
re the common drinks and foods. are to 
£ 1 medic: as far as they will admit, 
andthe caſe requires. But in acute caſes, 
Which are generally dangerous, all aſſi- 
- ance muff be called in that can be had, 
" necorting to the exi 2 of the caſe; 
nd as medicines o ffeacy are here 
made uk of, they are moſt ſafely diftri- 
Huted into botes or dtaughts, in order 
"Ut the doſe may be aſcertained to the 
greateſt exaetneſs, Deciall | where opiates 


I a gare is dere to be taken to ſet 
Alx bes s to co operate together, ſo 


that they way not interfere. with each 
other: this a bole or a powder may. be 
given three, four, or ſix hours, 


22 
a d t. julep, or any other 
© liquid form After we; and herein may be 
- dropt ſpirits, tinfures, Sc. of the like 
" Intention; anck alfo into their common 
Arink Abd the night-doſes, or others, 
If necefſs ary, may be joined with an o- 
late: ex le if neceſſary, may alſo 
. ordered ut the ſame time; And if if bli- 
ters are applied, as they frequently oc- 
caſton ſtrangbr Jes and. heat of urine, e- 
mulfens may come in for common 
drink. Knoten medicines ſhould be diſ- 
ſed as much as poſſible, ard all ex- 
© remporaneous medicines be contrived, 
not only with all the eleganee and plea- 
fantneſs poffible, but alſo into the fmalleſt 


With 


four dunces, and to be ſeldom above 
three, and boles ought ſeldom to weigh 
'* above th drams. * "Bur the Hon en 
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doſes they are capable of : thus draughts 
© to grown perſons ought never to excecd 


PRE 


f. nd ſt tutes: nd neceſſary ] } caſl to 
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efoht miles north. of N 


e SENT, Feſens been ar, the 
rſt ten Fs 8 > expr OR . 

, ſent time, or that ſomethin 115 how per 
rmi g3 a5 120, L write, « Pai yiting. 


See the article TENSE. - 
ENTATION, i in law, he! act of a 
PU eee whe. his cle 


His. ot, ode Foy v9 being 


1 oo that Hape ability. to make 
pure aſe or grant, may. ver Fe s 
' vacant beniefices in their g 
_ where a clergyman is reno che, | 
© be cannot preſent himſelf ; but may pray 
to be admitted by the biſhop, and the 
admiſſion ſhall be effectual. An infant 
of any age alſo et in his own 
"name ;. but a preſentation, by 99 07 0. 
vert, muſt be in the name of bo! 
band and wife. As coparcegers make 
but one Fenn they are either to preſent 
 lointly, . Or the eldeſt, may "roſe fu 
nd the reſt in their turn. * Xe et 
muſt. alſo join in a preſentation 3. and 
_ when a corporation rde, it * 2 a 
under their, common fe Aliens b 
| and pap piſts, cannot reſent to 
which are preſented to by the uni 
but N rechſant 158 y grant 
tronage to anoth er, ma; pre Ent 
vrhers there is no 4 
1 patron 'm ay revoke, his. preſntation 
before TM ion, but got aftenwards: 
and à right of pic to the next avoi - 
dance of, A church, w ether n by 
Will or deed, will pals ; but a preſenta- 
Bas whillt the church i is full, is judged 


255 SENTED. the clerk pn to a 


18 the, patron. article 
e 7 0H. PA 
P SENTMENT, 1 in law, 2 2 * 14A IG 
tion of jurors, or a, juſtice of the peace, 
or other 9 without any informa- 
tion of an. offence inquixable by the court, 
.. to Which it is preſented ; or it may be 
id to be an information made by the 
jury in a court before a judge, who has 
; authority to puniſh any offence commit - 
ted contrary to law; and it is what the 
grand jury finds and preſents to the court, 
without any bill of indicbment delivered : 
vet it is aſterwards reduced into the form 
of an indictment. A prelentmęnt is 
drawn 
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5 an We hy the jurgrs, 
222 70 9 to. draw the indictment 
3 and preſentments axe, made dy 


R age, in t ir 10 0 
NES A Tn order to their 


9 t and courts- baron, 
thergofs1 as likewiſe by 
les. de ne ſurveyors of 
10 5 Hr. af matters. belonging to 
wat reſpæctive | N 
of daxrein b en Fee the 
BED QAR 1MP = 055 
4 laws, — — wich h 
or free gifts; e ſpecially thoſe 
"Him = the. .clergys: of the ſtates of the 


to the king. 
19 or PRASEPE; in eee 
the name given to three nehulous ſtars in 
N of canger, See CANCER, 
TION, in general, denotes 
5 art n things in à ſtate of 
. perk ection; or, at eaſt, irom eing ſo 
Jar, corrupted. and {poued, as to be 2 no 
longer uſeful. 
Animal ſubſtances, are preſerved by cur- 
irg pickling, drying, or chemibal 
paration. CURING, rent an, 
- F N 
For the method of preſerving corn in 
a ſee mg 9 GRANAR N. 
ved. in ſpirit. of 
wine, f fir Ja A — with the ſrins 
and tinging - parts of thoſe fruitzz and 
any pay be 322 Preſerved in per- 
' feel ectly fermented liquors, which generate 
no more air. The more ſolid vegetable 
N may be preſerved by _y 
rying, in the ſun, ſhade, or other fla 
beat. Thus peas or beans may be dried 
8 LS in a {lack oven in their proper ſea- 


„ and may - afterwards: be boiled in 
winter, and will eat young and ten- 

as if juſt gathrred. Phe ways of 
5 fruits, both dry and ih 

„ ſugar, are nom univerſally known ; and 
there are in the ſeveraſ ways many ſecrets 
in. the hands of particular artiſts, which 


515 would be well to have generally | 


known. See the article FRUIT. 
As for the methods of curing and pre- 


dec 


ion, inſpiſſation, - fermentation, 
_. clarification, matching, Sc. 


See DE- 
COCTION, INSPISSATION, Cc. 


e among phyſicians, 


denotes a medicine taken by way of pre- 


caution; or, to ſecure a man from 1 


Aiſeaſe that threatens him. 
The Principal pr 2 according 


8 Þ 


. fervi "8 vegetable 1 and hquors: by , 


P * E. 
„to Boerhaabe, are abſtinence, 
. dooking — water; and, . 
entle and continued motion till che 


f 5 fir od de the bw be then a pro- 


„ ſleep, the being well bo- 

8 1 U the time pf a plague, preſervatives 

| N f at the conmagies 
the ai. 


e wines, note. and ſudotã 
and whe none” preſervatives. * 
PRE præſes, an officer created 
Or elected to 'prefide over a company; in 
© cantradiſtin&ion to the other members, 
bo are called reſidents, | 
The lord preſident of the council is the 
fourth great officer of the crown, as an- 
tient as king John, when he was ſtited 
conciliarius capitalis. His office is to 
attend on the king, propoſe buſineſs at 
the council table, and report the tranſac- 
tions there to the king. See. Couxcit 
Jbe lord preſident o the court of leon, 
ia Scotland, is the firſt of the fifteen lords, 
© who prelides in that auguſt aſſembly, 
2 J hich. is the ſupreme rn of juſtice in 
that kingdom. See SESS TON. | 
PRESIDLAL, a bench of judges eſtabliſh- 
ed in the ſeveral cities of France, to judge 
R of all the cauſes brought be- 
fore them by way of appeal from the 
ſabaltery judges. 
The edidt of 1551 eſtabliſhes preſi dials 
thus: 1. That they may judge defini- 
.. tively to the ſum of two hundred and fifty 
„livres, or ten livres per annum. 2. To 
the ſum of one thouland five hundred 
 Tivres by proviſion. | 
STDII a ſmall territory in Italy, on 
the coaſt of Tuſeany, called State del 
Preſidii, or the garriſons; conſiſting of 
ſeveral towns gar, iſon'd by the king of 
Spain, of which the chief are Orbitello, 
Parts Hercole, and Telamon. 
PRESS 8; preluas, in the mechanic arts, a 
. machine. of wood, or iron, ſerving to 
NE {5 by body very cloſe. Thus, let 
5 CX. fig. 2, be a cheeſe · preſs; 
_ where 0 E, F G, are levers moveable 
about the points, B, E, F, G, by apply - 
| ing the hand at C; 8, the ſtone, or 
weight; and. H, the cheeſe to be preſſed. 
Now if CD=s, DE=>, F G=26, 
1 1, FH=4; then in 
the lever C E, D is the fulcrum. Call 
the power at C. 1; then the force at E or 
F is 3. And in the lever FG, whoſe 
fulcrum is G, if the power at F be 1, the 
force at R is 2 ; and therefore the pores 
at C is to the weight S, as x to 3 * Fo 


Or 


2 * # * 
5 * 


* 


PRE 
er Je Alfo the weight of the ſtone at R is 
t che preſſure at H, as 2 to 5, or 1 to 33 
and the power at C is to the preſſure at 
H, as i to 3 * 4, or 7. A 150 
Preſſes uſually conſiſt of ſix pieces; two 
flat ſmooth planks, between which the 
things to be preſſed are laid ; two ſceyews 
or worms faſtened-to. the lower plank, 
and paſſing thro* two holes in the upper; 
and two nuts in form of an 8, that ſerve 
to drive the upper plank, which is move · 
able, againſt * lower which is fixed.” © 
Preſſes uſed for expreſſing liquors are in 
moſt reſpects the ſame with the common 
preſſes, only the under plank is perfo- 
rated with a great number of holes for 
the juice to run through. Others have 
only one ſcrew or arbor, paſſing through 
'the middle of the moveable plank, which 
_ "deſcends into a kind of ſquare box, full 
of holes, through which the juices flow, 
as the arbor is turned, h | 


— 


- But that the reader may be enabled to 


* 


we ſhall give a draught of the common 
and great wine-preſs vſcd for ſqueezing 


the juice out of grapes 
AB 


= „non wine-preſs. C, C, the cheeks, 
—_ / which are upright beams, the lower ex- 
WM tremities of which are ſunk in the earth, 
: | where they are ſtrongly fixed by croſs- 
bars and maſonry : they are traverſed at 
top by two beams, the lowermoſt of 
- which is the nut, or receptacle of the 
: ſcrew. D is the ſcrew with its wheel. 

E the bearer, or large piece bf timber on 

-- which the wheels reſt, in order to fink 
the beams croſſing the planks that cover 
the grapes, F. G, G, the maye, or 
planks on which the grapes are diſpoſed, 
in order to be ſqueezed : theſe planks are 
cut in notches, to receive the liquor and 

- - Convey it to a veſſel appropriated to re- 
ceive it. The maye is ſupported on a 
: maſkve work of maſonry, H is the 
wheel that ſerves to force & = oy 
and bearer u the s, which are 
laid upon os Rs 8 heap : 
this it does by winding off the cord from 
the wheel of the ſerew D, by which 
means the ſcrew and the bearer, E, are 
preſſed down upon the 
are uſually covered with croſs- beams 
reared above each other. I is a leather- 
pipe, terminating in two wooden tubes, 
for conveying the wine from one piece to 


another. K is a large bellows to agitate 


[2356 Þ = R K 


form a more diſtinct idea of theſe preſſes; 


(plate CC IX. fig. 1.) is the baſe or 
pedeſtal and other 7 wi of the com - 


pes, which 


r 4; aa (5 a * 


„the wine when it has ſettled into dn ven 
- ſurface in both veſſels. L the fame bel · 

N. lows in profile. M is a large fountain, 
which affords a quick flow. ; 
a ſtopple to cloſe the veſſel newly filled, 
and prevent the wine from running over, 

upon withdrawing the wooden tube. 
AB (ibid. fig. 3.) repreſents the baſe 
and other ſupports of the t wine 
= C, C, Cc. the cheeks, or fide- 
ams; D, D, great beams, two in 
number at leaſt, and frequently four, or 
even ſix; E, the ſerew; F, the nut of 
the preſs; G, the wheel, which, by 
the help of five or fix men, turns the 
ſcrew; and H, the cage, which is an 
aſſemblage of ſeveral ſtrong pieces of 
timber formed into a ſquare, and lined 
with maſonry within. This cage is ten 
feet long, and four and an half broad. 
on each fide, and may be either raiſed 
out of, or ſunk into the pit of maſon- 
work I; from whence it is exhibited as 
aſcending in the figure referred. It uſu- 
ally weighs three thouſand pounds; and 
— 2 in the manner repreſent- 
_ ed, forms, in conjunction with the ſcrew, 
a lever of an immenſe force for ſqueezing 
down a bearer upon grapes placed upon 
the maye K, as in the former figure. 
See the article Wing. ON 
Ass to cyder-prefles, 'the beſt and leaſt 
- r e is that called the box-prefs 
| 0 id. fig. 3.) with which you may 
| tqueeze apples, pears, grapes, of any 
other fruit, to make wine, cyder, perry 
verjuice : for as one end of the box ter- 
minates in a moveable beam, which is 
worked by a wheel and a ſcrew in the 


And Nis 


uſual manner ; fo chere are holes in the 
ſide of the box, through which the juice 


flows by a ſpout into the veſſel deſigned 


to receive it. See the article CYDER.” 
The olive-preſs has been already de- 
\ ſcribed under the article Oliv. 3 
The preſs uſed by joiners to keep cloſe 
the pannels, Cc. of wainſeot, conſiſts 
of two fcrews, and two pieces of wood 
four or ſive inehes ſquare, and two or 
three feet long, whereof the holes at the 
two ends ſerve for nuts to the ſcrews. © 
The preſs uſed by inlayers, reſembles 
the joiners - preſs, only the pieces of wood 


are thicker, and only one of them move» 


able; the other, which is in form of a 
treſſel, being ſuſtained by two legs joined 
into it at each end. e 
This ſerves for ſawing and cleaving of 
wood required in marquetry. See the ar- 
ticle Makau gar. 
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; 2 founders: preſs 
8 frame, 4 '4 
firmly joined together with tenons, &c. 
It is of various 


* 
* 


that, by driving wooden wedges 


8 
1 
1 


o 
« 


* 
. 


| preſſed cloſe together. See FounDisRyY. 


Et 
* 


© 


ders: is a. ſtrong ſquare 
conſiſting of four pieces of wood 


ines: Two of them are 
required to each mould, at the two ex- 


tremes whereof they are placed ; ſo as 


the mould and ſides of the preſs, the two 
parts of the mould for the metal may be 


The book binders · preſs conſiſts of two 


large wooden cheeks j ined by two ſtrong 


wooden ſere ys; which, being turned by an 


iron · bar, dra together or ſet aſunder the 


* cheeks at pleaſure. See Boox-BIN DING. 


F * 


The cheeks are placed flat on a wooden 
cuttings fall, A- ſide of the cheeks are 


two pieces of wood of the ſame length 
with the ſcrews, ſerving to direct the 
' cheeks. Upon the cheeks is the ſhaft or 
' fuſt, to which the cutting-knife is ſaſten- 


ed by a ſcrew-which has its key to diſ- 


mount it on occaſion. 


Wooden ſcrew, which, catchin 1 
the nut of the two feet that ſuſtain it, 


brings the knife to the paper, which is 
faſtened in the preſs, This ſcrew, which 


5 


The ſhaft conſiſts of ſeveral parts; a 
within 


is pretty Tong, has two directories, which 


© reſemble thole of the Icrew of the cheeks. 


t * 


To make the ſhaft ſlide ſquare, that foot 


of the ſhaft where the knife is not fixed, 
as a kind of groove directed by a thread 


aſtened along one of the cheeks. Laſtly, 
the knife is a piece of ſteel ſix or ſeven 
inches long, pointed a- top, and ſquare 


all the reſt. 


The preſs uſed in the woollen manufac- 


9 


. toxy is à large wooden machine, ſerving : 


to preſs cloaths, ſerges, &c. to render 


them ſmooth, and give them a gloſs. 
See plate CCX. fig. 4. where ND is a 


preſs with an irone{crew, and K E a preſs 
with a wooden ſcrew. | | 

The principal parts of this machine are 
thi clans of the preſs, marked A, A, 
Sc. the nut, in which the box is fixed, 


marked B, B; the windlas, C; an | 


 iron-.crew, D; a wooden-ſcrew, E; a 
female-ſcrew, or box, to receive the 


Wor 


male one, 


uff on, K.; an iron-lantern, L; 


and a wooden one, M; and N, the ſtuff 


in the preſs. 3 

The preſs for linnens, ſilks, c. is cal - 
led a calender. See CALENDER. 

For the rolling and printing-preſs. See 


the article PRINTING. 


Wi 


L 2533 1 | 
PRESSING, in the manaàfactures, is the vi- 


out, removing the 


ſtand, in form of a cheſt, into which the 


F + the bed to lay the fold. - 


PRE 


olently ſqueezing a cloth, ſtuff, &c. to 
render it ſmootli and gloſſy. 
There are two-methot x preſſing, vix. 
cold or hot. X 1 80 


As to the former, or r after 


the ſtuff has been ſeou fulled, and 


ſnorn, it is folded ſquare in equal plaits, 
and a kin of vellum, or ol = put 


. between each plait. Over the whole is 


paſteboa 
laid a ſquare wooden plank, and ſo put 


into the preſs; which is ſcrewed downtight 


by means of a lever. After it has lain 
a ſufficient time in the preſs, they take it 


: paſteboards, and lay 
it up to keep, 


Some only lay the ſtuff on a firm table, 
after plaiting and paſteboarding, .caver 
the whole with a wooden plank, and 


| load it with a proper weight. - 


The method of preſſing bot is this : 


When the ſtuff has received the above 


preparations, it 1s ſprinkled a little with 
water, ſometimes gum-water, then plait- 


ed equally, and between each two plaits 


are put leaves of paſteboard; and between 
every ſixth or ſeventh plait, as well as 


over the whole, an iron or braſs-plate 


well heated in a kind of furnace. This 
done, it is laid upon. the preſs, and for- 


cibly ſcrewed down. — .. ; 
15 Under this preſs are laid five, ſix, Cc. 


pieces at the ſame time, all furniſhed 


with their 1 and iron- plates. 


When the plates are well cold, the ſtuffs 


are taken out and ftitched a little to- 
1 to keep them in the plaits. 


his manner of preſſing was only invent- 
ed to cover the defects of the ſtuffs ; and, 
8 it has been frequently pro- 


PRESSOVIA, a town of little Poland, 
| fituated on the Viſtula, twenty miles eaſt 


of Cracow. } 


PRESSURE, or Paxss ion, in general, de- 


notes the N a thing cloſe together. 
The preſſure of fluids has been already 


explained under the articles FLuin, 
Alx, Se. 1 15 


The Carteſians ſuppoſe the action of air "2 


to conſiſt in a ſort of preſſure, - But fir 
Ilaac Newton has taught us better: for 


if light conſiſted only in a preſſion, with- 


out actual motion, it could not warm 
ſuch bodies as reflect and refract it; 


and if it conſiſted in an inſtantaneous 


motion, as ſuch preſſion ſuppoſes, there 
would be. required an infinite force to 
produce that motion every moment in 


Cory 


9 a — — 


2 dp. PP = 
= - 
3 n 208 ä 


- © title of benefie 


nate and confer, pleno jure. 


PRE 
every lucid partiele : hence it muſt fol 
, that light would inflect itſelf ad 

umbram; for preffion, in a fluid medi- 
um, danmot de ted in right lines 
beyond any obſtacle which fhall hinder 
any part of the motion; but will infle& 
and rede ſelf every wa into thoſe 
7 7 of the quieſtent medium, which 

e beyond the ſaid obſtacle. See his Optirs. 
FREST, a duty in money paid by the 
ſheriff upon his account in the exche- 

uer, for money remaining in his hands. 


| PR! $T-MoNEY, the money given to new 


tfted ſoldiers, fo called becaufe it binds 
ow who receive it, to be ready at all 


PRESTATION, Bgulge the payment of 


certain fam 
other cler 
PRESTER, 
conſiſting. 4 an | exhalation, thrown 


by arch deacons, and 
_ annually to their biſhop. 


© "from the clouds downwards with ſuch 


' violence, as by the collifion it is ſet on 
fire. It differs from the thunder bolt in 
| — mp its inflammation, and its 


burning and breaking every — it 
* ronches with greater vehemence. 
PRESTER-JOHN, arjean, an ap 


tion given to the king of Abyſſinia, 
Ethiopia. Ser ETHIOPIA. K " 
'This Ns is. altogether unknown” in 


1 where he $ called the * och 
ERLETIMONY, ta in the canon-law, 8 fn 


punk a fund or revenue; appropriated 
7 the founder for the maintenance of a 
prieſt ; 9 being eretted into any 
| ee priory, Sc. 
and which is oe ſubje Loo. to the 


pope,” or to the ortinary z but whereof 
the patron, and thoſe who have a right | 


atbrs, and nomi- 

Thongh 
others explain it ſomewhat differently... 

PRESTO, in the italian muſic, intimates 


Arom him, are the 


to perform very quick, as preſtilimo does | 


extremely ſo. 


PRESTON, a borongh-town, twenty miles 
” . fquthof Lancaſter, which ſends two mem- | 


bers to partiament. 
PRESU PTION, 
x nion or belief of” a ching. 
e 


re are three kinds of it. 1. violent 


; 2 85 = __- which is frequently taken 


proof; as if a perſon is found 


mY killed i in a houſe, and. at the ſame time a 


man is ſeen” to come out with a bloody 
ford or knife, and no other perſon, was 
* then in the houſe; this is a violent pre- 


* — and amounts to a proof that 


[ 2536 


toloagy, a meteor 


in law, fignifies an 


PRE 
"the ſalck wan "Gy utterer, | 2. 
Probabfe pteſum e 5. be of 
"1a; "Ly he 


though 5 
BY pen ech 7 hifies” nothin at 


5 Who All the zeneſſes to a genen, 
or other deed, 17 dead, cont inuat Ind 
koh as Fi 4 ge 5 0 
wh a landlord 97 70 Teh t 5 
15 s rent duk « long term is 
dae M law that i at the 50 Far 2 
b = 1 0 e N 
"be able to 17955 uce rece eipts. wh 
PRESUM IVE” ao, the Kine With 
heir at law. See 121 
PRE TENCE, o eſttehzoh of vkETERþE, 
in heraldry. ' See Euren u. 
PRETEN BER; by ſtatute x George T. 
c. 1. the lord treaſurer, Cc. is impow- 
ered to give 100066 pounds as a reward to 
any one that ſhall ſeize and ſecure his 
© perſon, whenever he ſhall land, or at- 
tempt it in England, &c. 
PRETENSED. Rien in law dn 


Set 2 O* 


£5, beides the 2 a K 
called, already explained, there are 
two taken notice of by e ne, 
Vir. the imp _ and NM 
„ te, Sep the artide IMPERFECT 
The pluſquamperfect, prateritum 
quam perfeFum, 1 is a tenſe which rel} 
a paſt time, and expreſſes that the a — 
was then completely finiſhed ; as ſcrip- 
4 Aram, I had written. 
98 e ſeveral circumſtances of the 1 paſt 
Fj e are diſtinguiſhed in latin, g P 
Sc. by particular terminations. of: the 
verb, But the modern languages, 2 
ticularly the engliſh, Cc. inſtead of 
different face n er. have uſually: re- 
courie to thoſe of their auxiliaries and 
rticiples. 
PRETERITION, in thetotic, -a bgure 
. whereby, in pretending, to paſs over a 
thing untouched, we take a ſummary 
view of it. 
TEXT, 2 Slow 'or motive, whether 
real or feigned, for doing ſomething. 
PRE TEN. bf 8 0 TEN A, 


among the antient Romans, a long white 
gown, with a border of purple round 
8 
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the edges, and worn by children of qua- 
lity till the age of puberty,” viz. by the 
boys till ſeventeen, when they changed it 
for the toga virilis; and by the girls, 
till marriage. 14 

PRE TI OUs, or PREC1OUS. See the ar- 
ticle PRECIOUS. 1 5 148 : 
PRETOR, or rPRRTOR, a magiſtrate 


among the antient Romans, not unlike our 


lord chief juſtices, or lord chancellor, or 
both in one; as being veſted with the 
power of diſtributing juſtice among the 
citizens, At firſt there was only one pre · 
tor; but afterwards another being created, 
the firſt or chief one had the title of pretor 
urbanus, or the city- pretor; the other was 
called peregrinus, as being judge in all 
matters relating to foreigners. But, be- 
ſides theſe, there were afterwards created 
many provincial pretors; who were not 
only judges, but alſo aſſiſted the conſuls 
in the government of the provinces, and 
even were inveſted with the government 
of provinces themſelves. | 
PRETORIAN cuaRDs, fretorie cohor- 
te, in roman antiquity, were the empe- 
ror's guards, who at length were in- 
creaſed to ten thouſand; they had this 
denomination; according to ſome, from 
their being ſtationed at a place in the 
palace called pretorium: their comman- 
der was ſtiled præfectus prætorii. See 
- PREFECT. | 
PRETORIUM, pretoriu9n,among the Ro- 
mans, denated the hall or court wherein 
the pretor lived, and wherein he admi- 
niſtered juſtice, Sg | 
It likewiſe denoted the tent of the ro- 
man general, wherein councils of war, 
Sc. were held: alſo a place in Rome, 
where the pretorian guards were ladged. 
PREVARICA TION, præwvaricatio, in 
the civil-law, is where the informer 


colludes with the defendants, and fo 


. makes only a ſham proſecution, 
PREVARICATION, in our laws, is when 
a a man falſely ſeems to undertake a thing, 
with intention that he may deſtroy it; 
where a lawyer pleads booty, or acts by 
colluſion, Sc. 
It alſo denotes a ſecret abuſe committed 
in the exerciſe of a public office, or of a 
commiſſion given by a private perſon, 
PREVARICATOR, prewaricator, . at 
Cambridge, is a maſter of arts, choſen 
at a commencement, to make an ingeni- 
. ous ſatirical ſpeech reflecting on the miſ- 
demeanors of the principal members, 
PREVENTION, preventio, in the ca- 
von law, &c. the right which a ſuperior 
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perſon has to claim, or tranſact an affair, 
prior to an inferior one. = 
PREVESA,- a port-town of Albania, or 
Epirus, ſituated at the entrance of the 
gulph of Venice, 25 miles north of the 
iſland of Cephalonia: eaſt long. 21“ 
15 north lat. 38945. . | 
PRIAMAN, a port- town of the iſland of 
Sumatra, and. a dutch factory: eaſt long. 
989, ſouth lat. 1. 


PRIAPEIA, in poetry, certain obſcene 
epigrams, and other pieces, on the god 
apy in the greek cataleQta. 
PRIAPISM, e., in medicine, a 
continual and paintul erection of the pe- 
nis. See the article SATYRIASIS. 
PRIAPUS, in medicine, denotes the ge- 
nital parts in een. 2 
It allo denotes, in antiquity, a fabulous  : 
_ deity, particularly adored at Lampſacus, 
the place of his birth, who was revered 
very much for the extraordinary ſize of 
his parts. = 
PRICKED Fer, in farriery. See the 
article RETREAT. - 4; I 
PRICKING, in the ſea-Janguage, is to 
make a point on the plat or chart, near 
about where the ſhip then is, or is to'be 
at ſuchatime, in order to find the courſe 
they are to ſteer. See NAVIGATION. 
PRIEST, ſacerdos, a perſon ſet apart for 
the performante of ſacrifice, and other 
ofſioes of religions © nn a 
PRIEST, preſbyter, in the chriſtian church, 
is a perſon inveſted with holy orders; in 
virtue whereof he has a power to preach, 
pray, adminiſter the ſacraments, &c. 
And in the romiſh church -allo'ts bleſs, 
abſolve, &c. See the articles P&ESBY- 
TER, ORDINATION, CLERGY, Cc. 
PRIME viz, among phyficians, de- 
note the whole alimentary duct; inclu- 
ding the oeſophagus, ſtomach, and in- 
teſtines, with their appendages. See 
the articles OESOPHAGUS, STOMACH, + | 
, and INTESTEINES< 12:4» 3 ESLET 
PRIMAGE, in commerce, a ſmall duty 
at the water- ſide, uſually about twelye- 
pence per tun, or ſix pence a bale, due 
to the maſter and mariners of a' ſhip ; _ 
to the maſter, for the uſe. of ropes, &c. 
ta diſcharge the goods; and to the mari- 


ners, for the loading or unloading, of 1 ; 


the yeſfel;_ See the article DuTY. 
PRIMARY-PLANET, in aſtronomy, one 
that revolves round the ſun as à center, 
See the article PLANET. 7 
PRIMATE, primas, in church-polity, 
an archbiſhop, who is inveſted with a. iſ 
T4@&* jiariſdiczion 


à piece, to give it fire thereby. 


TRY. 
juriſdiction over qther biſhops. See the 
article BisHOP, METROPOLITAN, c. 
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For pieces of ordnance, they have a 
ointed ĩron · rod, to pierce the cartridge 


Some make a diſtinction between primate threugh the touch - hole, called primer or 


and metropdlitan; the former having ſome 
ſort of preheminence over one or more 


archbiſnhops, and the latter only over 


fimple biſhops : thus the archbiſhop of 


Canterbury is ſtiled primate of all. 


England, relating to adminiſtrations, 


Sc. which the archbiſhop- of York has 


only within his own province. 


PRIME, primus, an appellation given to 


whatever isfirſt in order, degree, or dig- 
mity among ſeveral things of the ſame. 
or like kind; thus, we ſay, the prime 
miniſter, prime coſt, &c. 

Prime is ſometimes uſed to denote the 
ſame with decimal, or the tenth part of 


an unit. See the article DECIMAL. 


In weights, it ſtand for the twenty 
fourth part of a grain. See the arti- 
cles WEIGHT and GRAIN. 

Prime figure, in geometry, one which 
cannot be divided into any other figures 
more ſimple than itſelf, as a triangle 
among planes, and the pyramid among 
ſolids. See the article FiGURE. 

For prime numbers, in arithmetic. See 
the article NUMBER. | 

Prime of the moon is the new moon, 
when ſhe firſt appears, which is about 
three days after the change. See Moon. 


Prime vertical is that vertical circle, 
which paſſes N the poles of the 
meridian, or the ea 


and welt points of 
the horizon; whence dials projected on 


- the plane of this circle, are called prime 
vertical, or north and ſouth dials. See 


VERTICAIl, Dial; &c. 
Prime, in the romiſh church, is the firſt of 


the canonical hours, ſucceeding to lauds. 
Prime, in fencing, is the firſt chief of 
the guards, 
PRIMICERIVUS, in antiquity, the firſt or 


See the article GUaRD, 


chief perſon in any office or digni 


ty. 
PRIMIER $E1s1N, in law, prima / 


or firſt ſeiſm, a branch of the king's pre- 
rogative, hereby he had the firſt E 
ſeſſion of all lands and tenements held 
of him in chief, whereof his tenant 
died ſeized in fee; and conſequently the 
rents and profits thereof, till the heir, if 
af age, did homage; and, if under age, 
till he became of age. But all charges 


. ariſing hereby are annulled by flat. 12 


Car. II. 


PRIMING, or prime a gun, is the gun- 


powder put into the pan or touch hole of 
| And this 
is the laſt ching done in charging, 


divi 


priming - iron. 


PRIMING, among painters, ſignifies the 


laying on of the firſt colour. 


PRIMIPILUS, R IMO IUus, PRIMIrI- 
Li centurio, in antiquity, the centurion 


of the firſt cohort of a legion, who had 
charge of the roman eagle. See the ar- 
ticle CENTURION. 

Hence thoſe who had formerly borne the 
office of primipile, or firſt centurion of 
a legion, were called primipilarii, pri- 
mopilarii, or primipilares; and among, 
other privileges enjoyed by them, — 
of the ſoldiers who died in the campaign 
left them their heirs. 


PRIMITLEE, the firſt- fruits gathered of 


the earth, whereof the antients made 
reſents to the gods. 8 | 
n our law, the primitiz are one year's 
12 after avoidance of every ſpiritual 
iving, as rated in the king's books. See 
ANNATES. - 


PRIMITIVE, in grammar, is a root or 


original word in a Janguage, in contra- 


diſtinction to derivative: thus, God is a 


primitive, godly derivative, and god. like 
à compound. 


PRIMO Beneficio. ecclefinſtico habendo, in 


law, a writ directed from the king to the 
lord-chancellor ; appointing him to be- 
ſtow the benefice that ſhall firſt fall in the 


king's gift, above or under ſuch a value, 
upon this or that clerk. f 


PRIMOGENITURE, primogenitura, the 


right of firft-born, 

This right ſeems to be an unjuſt prero- 
tive, and contrary to the natural right : 

or, ſince it is birth alone gives children 

a title to the paternal ſucceſſion, the 

chance of primogeniture ſhould not 

throw any inequality among them. 


Tt was not till the race of Hugh Capet, 


that the prerogative of ſucceſſion to the 
crown was appropriated to the firſt-born. 
By the antient cuſtom of gavel-kind, 
{till preſerved in ſome parts-of our ifland, 
primogeniture is of no account, the pa- 
ternal eſtate being equally ſhared among 
the ſons. 


PRIMULA, or PRIMULA VER1S, the 


COWSLIP, in botany, a genus of the 
pentandria monogynia claſs of plants, the 
flower of which conſiſts of one funnel- 
like 2 with a wide expanded limb, 
livided into five cordated ſegments : the 
fruit isa cylindric capſule, containing nu- 

ü e mexoua 


fig. 3. L 
PRIMUM MOBILE, in the ptolemaic ſyſ- 


PRIMUMENs. 
PRIMUS, in anatomy, an appellation gi- 


PRI 


See MoBILE. 


tem of aſtronomy. 
See ENs. 


ven to ſeveral muſcles, of which there are 


more than one : thus primus brachii mo- 
ventium is the ſame with the pectoralis; 
the primus oculum movens, with adduct- 
or or bibitorius, Sc. 8 


PRINCE, prixceps, in polity, a perſon 


inveſted with the ſupreme command of a 
ſtate, independent of any ſuperior. 
Prince alſo denotes a perfon who is a ſo- 
vereign in his own territories, yet holds 
of ſome other as his ſuperior ; ſuch are 
the princes of Germany, who, though ab- 
ſolute in their reſpective principalities, are 
bound to the emperor in ſertain ſervices. 
Prince alſo denotes the ifſue of princes, 
or thoſe of the royal family. In France, 
they are called princes of the blood. In 
England the king's children are called 
ſons and daughters of England : the el- 
deſt ſon is created prince of Wales. The 
cadets are created dukes or earls as the 
king pleaſes. And the title of all the 
children is royal highneſs: all ſub- 
jects are to kneel, when admitted to kiſs 
their hand, and at table, out of the 
king's preſence, they are ſerved on the 
knee. It is high treaſon to violate the 
eldeſt daughter unmarried. 

The prince of Wales is born duke of 
Cornwal, and immediately entitled to 
all the revenues belonging thereto. He 
is afterwards created prince of Wales by 
inveſtiture with a cap, coronet, gold- 
verge, and ring, and he holds it by pa- 
tent. 
firſt given by Edw. I. to his eldeſt fon. 
While Normandy remained to England, 
he was ſtiled duke of Normandy ; but fince 


the union, his title is Magnæ Britanniæ 


Princeps. He is reputed, in law, the ſame 
perſon with the king; to imagine his 


death, or violate his wife, is high treaſon. 


Prince of the ſenate, in old 


P 


PRINCE'S 


ome, the 
perſon who was called over' firſt in the 
roll ef ſenators, whenever it was re- 
newed by the cenſors: he was always of 


conſular and cenſorian dignity. See the 


article SENATE. 


RINCE of the youth, princeps juwventutts, a 


title given to the ſueceſſor nominated by 
any of the roman emperors in their life- 
time. 

FEATHER, in botany, the 
ſame with amaranth. See AMARANTH, 


PrINCE's METAL, See METAL. 


% 
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merous roundiſh ſeeds, See plate CCVIII, PRINCIPAL, principalis, the chief and 


PRINCIPAL-RAY, 


The title and principality were 


wy 


. 


moſt neceſſary part of a thing. 

In commerce, principal is — capital of 
a ſum due or lent, ſo called in oppoſition 
to intereſt. See INTEREST. 

It alſo denotes the firſt fund put by part - 
ners into a common ſtock, by which it is 
diſtinguiſhed from the calls or acceſhons 
afterwards required. See STOCK. 


PRINCIPAL Point, in perſpective, is a point 


in the perſpective plane, upon which a 
line drawn from the eye perpendicular to 
the plane falls. It is in the interſection 
of the horizontal and vertical plane, 
and called the point of fight and point 
of the eye. See PERSPECTIVE. . 
in perſpective, that 
which paſſes perpendicularly from the 
ſpectator's eye to the perſpective plane. 
See the article PERRSPECTIVE. 


PRINCIPA T, a province of the An gdom of 


Naples, ſituated on the Mediterranean be- 
tween the provinces of Lavoro and Ca- 


labria, and divided into the hither and 


further principat, with reſpe& to the 
city of Naples. f 


PRINCIPLE, principium, in general, is 


uſed for the cauſe, ſource, or origin of 
any thing. 5 

Principles, in phyſies, are often con- 
founded with elements, or the firſt and 
ſimpleſt parts whereof natural bodies are 
compounded, and into which they are 
again reſolvable by the force of fire. 
See the article ELEMENT. 

It is impoſſible to know the virtues of 
any body, or how mixed bodies of diffe- 
rent kinds ſtand related to the human 
body, either for the preſervation of its 


functions entire, the reſtoring them hen 


loſt and impaired, of for the total deſ- 
truction thereof, till we know the prin- 


ciples of which they conſiſt, and likewiſe 


the mixture and proportion of ſuch prin- 
ciples in bodies, to which their effects 
are principally owing. Wherefore, hav- 
ing diſcovered, by various ways, the 
parts into which a true chemical analyſis 
reſolves bodies, we muſt look upon ſuch 
ſimple parts, into which all mixed bodies 
are capable of being reſolved, and of 
which they ſeem to be compounded, as 
their true and genuine principles. The 
antients, having obſerved, that, in ana- 
lyſing all bodies whatever, they obtained 
a ſpirit, or mercury, ſulphur, ſalt, wa- 
ter, and earth, concluded the-number of 
rinciples to be five. 
f wipe, for inſtance, be diſtilled in a 
proper alembic, a burning-water, or 
34 X 2 ſpirit, 
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Water, which they call phlegm, a thiek 


viſcid maſs alone remaining in the ſtill. 
This they put into another veſſel or re- 


tort, which being expoſed to a more in- 


"tenſe heat, a ſmall portion of phlegm ' 
comes over firſt ; then an acid water, 
- which, according to them, is ftill ſpirit _ 


or mercury; next, a fat oily ſubſtance 
called ſulphur. What remains in the 
retort is burnt to aſhes in an open fire. 


Theſe aſhes are thrown into an earthen 


veſſel, with a proper quantity of boiling 
water,” which they impregnate with ſalt. 
This water being filtred through cap- 
paper, and afterwards evaporated, leaves 
the ſalt at the bottom. The other part 
of the aſhes, which the water does not 
take up, is termed dead earth, or caput 


mortuum. a 


- 
* 


Of theſe five ſubſtances the chemiſts have 


. reckoned two to be paſſive, water and 
earth; and three active, ſpirit, ſulphur, 


and ſalt ; and on theſe laſt the thought 


the whole virtue and efficacy of the m1x- . 
In this analyſis we 


ed body depended. 
may obſerve, that there is a two-fold 
ſpirit ; one oily and inflammable, which 
riſes firſt by a gentle heat, and is termed 


' ſpirit of wine; another acid and pene- 


trating, like that of vinegar. Beſides 
theſe, chemiſts give the name of ſpirit 
to other penetrating, volatile, or urinous 


liquors, obtained from the parts of ani- 


mals, ſuch as the ſpirit of urine, hartſ- 
hern, blood, and tuch like ſubſtances : 
but the later chemiſts have baniſhed thele 
ſpirits from the number of their princi- 
ples, as being nothing elſe but ſulphur, 
or falt diſſolved in water. Thus ſpirit 
of nitre, and others of that kind, are 


only acid ſalts in water; ſpirit of hartſ- 


horn, or urine, alcaline ſalts; and ſpirit 
of wine, or of turpentine, an etherial at- 
tenuated oil. 


Some of the moderns deny, likewiſe, 


that eicher ſulphur or falt deſerve the 
name of principles, or elements, as not 


being the moſt ſimple ſubſtances produci- 


ble by chemiſtry. For ſulphur, when 
treated with due care, may be reſolved | 


into ſalt, water, and earth, as is evi- 
dent, by diſtilling fetid diſtilled oils ſe- 
veral times with quick - lime; which, by 
this treatment yield, in large quantities, 
a volatile ſalt diſſolved in phlegm, toge- 
ther with a caput mortuum, or earth. 


Likewiſe, etherial oils are only fat thick 


_ oils, like that of olives, attewnated by 
fats, 


and diſſolved in water, as may 
4 
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ſpirit, will firſt ariſe; next, an inſipid 


monds. 
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proved * the two following experiments : 
o 


if oil of olives, or any other of that 


kind, be mixed with a fermenting liquor, 


fuck as a ſolution of honey in water, 
the whole will be converted-into an in- 
flammable ſpirit. And if a quart of 
ſpirit of wine, diluted with fix quarts of 
common water, be expoſed in a cold 
place to the open air, the volatile falts 


will fly off, and leave drops of oil ſwim- 


ming on the top, which are, in every 
reſpect, equal to oil of olives, or al- 
Salt has no better title to a principle than 
ſulphur, becauſe it may, by proper ma- 
nagement, be at length reduced to earth 
and water. | 

Water and earth, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, 
deſerve the name of principles. How- 
ever in the formation of mixed bodies, a 


third principle muſt neceſſarily concur 


with them; for being unaQtive, they 
could never produce any thing, unleſs 
ſet in motion by an active principle, 
which, according to ſome, is nothing but 
fire. We acknowledge therefore, ſays 
Geoffroy, three ſimple ſubſtances, , or 
principles, in bodies; one active, which 
may be termed fire; and two paſſive, 
water and earth. From the moſt ſimple 


union of theſe three, ſalt ariſes ; and the 


next to that is ſulphur, or oil. See the 
articles EARTH, WATER, FIRE, SALT, 
SULPHUR, @c. 


PRINCIPLE is alſo ſometimes uſed in a ſy- 


nonymous ſenſe with axiom or maxim. 
See AXIOM and MaxiM. 


PRINOS, in botany, a genus of the hex- 


audria monogynia claſs of plants, with a 
monopetalous rotated- flower, the limb 
of which is divided into fix oval ſegments : 
the fruit is a roundiſh berry, containing 
ſix cells, with a ſingle, oſſeous, obtuſe 
ſeed in each. 


PRINT, the impreſſion taken from a cop- 


er-plate. See the article RoLLIN G-“ 

RESS PRINTING. 
A print may be taken off, ſo as that the 
out-lines and principal ſtrokes may be 
exactly copied for graving, in the fol- 
lowing manner. If the print be not 
above a year or two old, the paper need 
only be well moiſtened with water, as 
for printing; but if it be more antient, 
it ſhould be laid to ſoak all night in wa- 
ter, and afterwards hung in the air till it 
becomes dry enough for the preſs. The 
paper thus prepared is to be Jaid with its 
printed ſide next the plate, thinly caſed 
over with white wax; and is thus to 


# 


PRI 
; municated to the rolling-preſs 
9 — an impreſſion of the cut will be 


gain . . 
rints, except 


141d. the piece, draw back 12984, 
100 100 
PRINTER, a perſon who compoſes and 
takes impreſſions from moveable charac- 
ters ranged in order, or front · plates en- 
| ven, by means of ink; and a preſs; or 
Nom blocks of wood cut in flowers, &c. 
'and taken off in various colours on cali- 
coes, linnens, ſilks, &c. | 
The moſt curious of theſe arts, and that 
which deſerves the moſt particular expli- 
cation is the firft ; for to the printers of 
books are chiefly owing our delive- 
rance from-ignorance and error, the pro- 
greſs of learning, the revival of the ſci- 
_ ences, and numberleſs improvements in 
arts, which without this noble invention 
would have been either loft to mankind, 
or confined to the knowledge of a few. 
The firſt printers were Guttemberg, 
Fuſt, Schoeffer, Mentel, and Koſter ; 
and the firſt who practiſed this art in 
England was Fred. Corſeilles, who 
brought it over from Harlem, in the 
reign of king Henry VI. The great 
printers famous for the correctneſs and 
elegance of their works, were Aldus, 
and Paulus Manutius ; the two Badii; 
William and Frederic Morel ; Oporin ; 
Frobenius; Robert Henry, and Charles 
Stephens; Gryphius, Turnebus, Tor- 
res, Commelin, Plantin, Raphelengius, 
Vaſcoſan, Bleau, Criſpin, and the two El- 
zevirs; and among theſe, the ſearned prin- 
ters were the Manutii, the Stephenſes, 
the Bodii, Turnebus, Morel, Sc. 
Plantin had the title of architypogra- 
phus, or arch- printer, y th 
king of Spain in conſideration of his 
printing the polyglot of Antwerp. The 
printers of Germany, @c. generally caſt 
their own letter, and fell their own 
books : theſe are- in many places ranked 
among the members of univerſities, and 


entitled to the privilege of ſtudents: in 


England, they are eſteemed a part of the 
company of ſtationers and bookſellers, 
See BOOKSELLER. gs 


PRINTING, the art of taking impreſſi - 


ons from characters or figures moveable, 
or immoveable, on paper, linnen, ſilk, 
Sc. There are three kinds of printing, 


the one from moveable letters for books z 
the other from copper · plates for pictures; 


of India or China, on 
their. being imported, pay a duty of 


ven him by the. 
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and the laſt from blocks in which the re- 


PRI 


preſentation of birds, flowers, |. &c. 
are cut for printing calicoes, linnens, 
Sc. the firſt, called common preſs- 
printing, the ſecond rolling preſs · print 
Ss and the laſt calicoe, Sc. printing. 
The principal difference between the 
three conſiſts in this, that the firſt is eaſt in 


relievo in diſtin& pieces, the ſecond en- 


graven in creux, and the third cut in 
relievo, and generally ſtamped, by pla- 
cing the block upon the materials to be 
printed and ſtriking upon the back of it. 


Progreſs of PRINTING. Who, the firſt 


inventors of the european method of 
printing books were, in what city, and 
what year it was ſet on foot, are queſtions 


long diſputed among the learned. In ef- 


fect, as the grecian cities contended for. 


the birth of Homer, ſo do the german 


blocks, after the chineſe manner. 


Catholicon, 


printers for that of printing. Mentz, 
Haerlem, and Straſburg, are the warm- 
eſt on this point of honour, and theſe 

are left in poſſeſſion of the queſtion, 
which is not yet decided: though it mutt 
be owned that Mentz has always had ehe 


majority of voices. John Guttemburg, 


and John Fuſt of Mentz; John Mentel 


of Straſburg, and L. John Koſterof Haer- 


lem, are the perſons to w hom this honour 


is ſeverally aſcribed, by their reſpective 
country men; and they have all their ad- 


vocates among the learned. However, 
their firſt eſſays were made on wooden 
The 

book at Haerlem, the vocabulary called 
and the pieces in the 
Bodleian library, and that of Bennet- 
college, are all perſormed in this way; 


and the impreſſion. appears to have been 


only given on one ſide of the leaves; af- 
ter which the two blank ſides were paſted 
together. But they ſoon found the in- 
conveniencies of this method, and theve- 
fore bethought themſelves of an im- 

rovement ; which was by making ſingle 
van diſtinct from one another, and 
theſe being firſt done in wood, gave 
room for a ſecond improvement, which 
was the making them of metal; and, in 


order to that, forming moulds, matrices, 


Sc. for caſting them. See LETTER. 
From this ingenious contrivance we ought 
to date the origin of the preſent art of 
printing, contradiſtinguiſhed from the 
method practiſed by the Chineſe. And 
of this Schoeffer, or Scheffer, firſt ſer- 
vant, and afterwards partner and ſon-in- 
law of Fuſt, at Mentz, above-mention- 
ed, is pretty generally allowed to be the in- 

venter ; 
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books paſs for manuſcripts. 
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which was printed with moveable letters 


in 1450, the firſt printed book; the next 


was Auguſtine de civitate dei, then 
'Tully's Offices, printed about the year 
1461. In theſe books they leſt the places 
of the initial letters blank, and gave 
them to the illuminers to have them or- 


namented and painted in gold and azure, 
in order to render the work more beau- 


tiful, and, as ſome think, to make their 
Thus at 
eſent, in ſome curious works, the ini- 


tial letter at the beginning of a book, or 


chapter, is ſometimes left out, and a 


pace is left for its being afterwards 


printed with various ornaments from a 


cCopper- plate. 


Some authors tell us, that Fuſt carrying 
a parcel of Bibles with him to Paris, 
and offering them to ſale as manuſcripts ; 
the French, upon conſidering the number 
of books, and their exact conformity to 
each other, even to a point, and that it 
was impoſſible for the beſt book-writers 
to be ſo exact, concluded there was witch- 
craft in the caſe, and, by their actually 
indicting him as a conjurer, or threaten- 


ing to do ſo, extorted from him the ſecret : 
and hence the origin of the popular ſtory 
of Dr. Fauſtus. x 


From Mentz, the art of printing ſoon 
ſpread itſelf throughout a good part of 

urope 3 Haerlem and Straſburg had it 
very early; which, as the current of au- 
thors repreſent it, occaſioned their pre- 
tending to the honour of 'the invention. 
From Haerlem it paſſed to Rome in 1467; 
and into England in 1468, by means 
of Tho. Bourchier, archbiſhop of Can- 


terbury, who ſeat W. Turner, maſter of 
the robes, and W. Caxton, merchant, 


to Haerlem to learn the art. Theſe pri- 
vately prevailing with Corſeilles, an un- 


- der-workman, to come over, a preſs was 


ſet up at Oxford, and an edition of 


Ruffinus on the creed was printed the 


ſame year in octavo. From Oxford, Cax- 
ton brought it to London about the year 


147, and the ſame year it was carried 


to Paris. Hitherto there had been no- 


thing printed but in latin, and the vul- 
gar tongues; and this firſt in roman cha- 


racteps, then in gothic, and at laſt in 
italic : but in 1480, the Italians caſt a 
ſet of greek types, and they have alſo 


the honour of the firſt hebrew editions 
which were. printed about the ſame time 


- with the greek, Towards the end of 


[ 2542 ] 
ventor: ſo that he may properly be reck- 
. oned the firſt printer, and the Bible, 


for America. 
gorouſly prohibit printing throughout 


PERI 
the ſixteenth century there appeared va. 
rious editions of books in ſyriac, arabic, 
perſian, armenian, coptic or egyptian 
characters, ſome to gratify the curioſit 
of the learned, and others for the ule of 
the chriſtians of the Leyant, Out of 


Europe, the art of printing has been car. 


ried into the three other parts of the 
world: for Aſia, we ſee impreſſions of 


books at Goa, and in the Philippines; at 


Morocco, for Africa; at Mexico, Lima, 
Philadelphia, New York, Boſton, Se. 
The Turks, indeed, ri- 


their empire, as imagining that the too 


frequent communication with books 


might occaſion ſome change in their re- 


ligion and government; yet the Jews 


have ſeveral editions of their books print- 


ed at Theſſalonia, and even at Conflan- 


tinople. 


Method of PRINTING, The printing- let- 


ters or types, as they are ſometimes call- 
ed, we have already taken notice of, and 
have deſcribed the method of forming 
and caſting them under the articles 
LETTER and LETTER-FOUNDERY. 


The workmen employed in the art of 


printing are of two kinds; compoſitors, 


Who range and diſpoſe the letters into 
words, lines, pages, &c. according to 


the copy delivered them by the author; 


and preſſmen, who apply ink upon the 
ſame, and take off the impreſſion. The 


types being caſt, the compoſitor diſtri- 
butes each kind by itſelf among the di- 


viſions of two wooden frames, an upper 
and an under one, called caſes ; each of 


which is divided into little cells or boxes. 


Thoſe of the upper caſe are in number 


ninety-eight ; theſe are all of the ſame 
ſize, and in them are diſpoſed the capi- 
tals, ſmall - capitals, accented letters, 
figures, &c. the capitals being placed in 
alphabetical order. In the cells of the 
lower caſe, which are fifty-ſour, are 
placed the ſmall letters with the points, 
ſpaces, &c. The boxes are here of dif- 

ferent ſizes, the largeſt being for the let- 
ters moſt uſed ; and theſe boxes are not 
in alphabetical order, but the cells which 


contain the letters ofteneſt wanted, are 


neareſt the compoſitor's hand. Each 


caſe is placed a little aſlope, that the 


compoſitor may the more eaſily reach the 
upper boxes. The inſtrument in which 


the Jetters are ſet is called a compoſing- 


ſtick, ſee plate CCX. fig. 3. n® 2. which 


conſiſts of a long and narrow plate of 


braſs or iron, Sc. ce, on the right — 
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of which ariſes a ledge 6 b, which runs 
the whole length of the plate, and ſerves 


| to ſuſtain the letters, the fides of which 


are to reſt againſt it: along this ledge is 
a row of holes, which ſerve for intro- 
ducing the ſcrew y, in order to lengthen 
or ſhorten the extent of the line, by mov- 
ing the, ſliders e, d, farther from, or 
nearer to the ſhort ledge at the end 4. 
Where marginal notes are required in a 
work, the two fliding- pieces e, d, are 
opened to à proper diſtance from each 
other; in ack a manner as that while 
the diſtance between d and c forms the 
length of theghine in the text, the diſtance 
between the two ſliding - pieces forms the 
length of the lines for the notes on the 
ſide of the page. Before the compoſitor 

roceeds to compoſe, he puts a rule, or 
thin ſlip of braſs- plate, cut to the length 
of the line, and of the ſame height as 
the letter, in the compoſing ſtick, againſt 
the ledge, for the letter to bear againſt. 
Things thus prepared, 1 campolitor 
having the copy lying before him, and 
his ſtick in his left-hand, his thumb be- 
ing over the flider 4; with the right, he 
takes. up the letters, ſpaces, &c. one by 


one, and places them againſt the rule, 


while he ſupports them with his left 
thumb by preſſing them to the end of the 
ſlider 4; the other hand being conſtantly 
employed in ſetting in more letters : the 
whole being performed with a degree of 
expedition and addreſs not eaſy to be 
imagined. . 

A line being thus compoſed, if it end 
with a word or ſyllable, and exactly fill 
the meaſure, there needs no farther care; 
otherwiſe more ſpaces arę to be put in, 
or elſe the diſtances leſſened betwe e 
ſeveral words, in order to make the Mea - 
ſure quite full; ſo that every line may 
end even. The ſpaces here uſed are 
pieces of metal exactly ſhaped like the 
ſhanks of the letters; theſ: are of various 
thickneſſes, and ſerve to ſupport the let - 


ters, and to preſerve a proper diſtance 


between the words; but not reaching ſo 
high as the letters, they make no im- 
preſſion when the work is printed. The 
firſt line being thus finiſhed, the com- 
poſitor proceeds to the next; in order to 


which he moves the braſs-rule from be- 


hind the former, and places it before it, 
and thus compoſes another line againſt 
it, after the ſame manner as before: 
he empties all the lines contained in it 
into the gally. Ses the article Gal Lx. 
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going on thus till his ſtick is full, when _ 
e 


The compoſitor then fills and empties his 
compoling- ſtick, as before, till a com- 
plete Page be formed, when he ties 'it 
up with a cord or pack-thread, and ſetting 
it by, proceeds to the next, till the num- 
ber of pages to be contained in a ſheet - 
is completed: which done, he carries 
them to the impoſing- ſtone, there to te _ 


ranged in order, and faſtened together 


in a frame called a chaſe, and this is 
termed impoſing.. The chaſe is a re&- 


angular iron-frame, of different dimen- 
ſions, 1 to the ſize of the paper 


to be printed, having two crols- pieces of 
the ſame metal, called a long and ſhort 
croſs, mortiſed at each end ſo as to be 
taken out occaſionally. By the different 


_ ſituation of theſe crofles the chaſe is fitted 


for different volumes : for quartos and 


octavos, one traverſes the middle length- 


wile, the other broadwiſe, ſo as to inter- 
ſe& each other in the center : for twelves 
and twenty-fours, the ſhort croſs is ſhift- 


ed nearer to one end of the chaſe : for 


folios, the long crols is left entirely out, 
and the ſhort one left in the middle; and 
for broad-ſides, both croſſes are ſet aſide. 


| To dreſs the chaſe, or range and fix the 


pages therein, the compoſitor makes uſe 
of a ſet of furniture, conſiſting of flips 
of wood of different dimenſions, and 
about half an inch high, that they may 


be lower than the letters: ſome of theſe 


are placed at the top of the pages, and 
called head-fticks ; others between them 


to form the inner margin; others on the 


ſides of the croſſes to form the outer 
margin, where the paper is to be doubled; 
and others in the form of wedges to the 
ſides and bottom of the pages. Thus 
all the pages being placed at their pro- 
per diſtances, and ſecured from bein 

injured by the chaſe and furniture iced | 
about them, they, are all untied, and 

faſtened together by driving {mall pieces 
of wood called quoins, cut in the wedge- 
form, up between the ſlanting fide of 
the foot and ſide ſticks and he chaſe, 
by means of a piece of hard wood and a 
mallet, and all being thus bound faſt 
together, ſo that none of the letters will 
fall out, it is ready to be committed to 
the preſſman. In this condition the 
work 1s called a form. ; and as there are 
two of theſe forms required for every 


| ſheet, when both ſides are to be printed, 


it 1s neceſſary the diſtances between. the 
pages in each form ſhould be placed with 
Fach exactneſs, that the impreſſion of the 
pages in one form (hall fall exactly rs 
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who reading it over, and rectifying it by 
the copy, by making the alterations in 
the margin, it is delivered back to the 


compoſitor to be corrected. For the cha- 
_ raQters uſed in correcting a ſheet for th 
compoſitor, ſee CORRECTION. | 
© The compoſitor, then unlocking the form 


upon the correcting- ſtone, by looſening 
the quoins or wedges which bound the 


letters together, reCtifies the miſtakes by 
' picking out the faulty or wrong letters 


with a flender ſharp - pointed ſteel-bodkimn, 


and puts others into their places; but 


when there are confiderable alterations, 


and particularly where inſertions or omiſ- 
© fons are to be made, he is under a ne- 
ceſſity of over-running. Thus, if one or 
more words to be inſerted in a line can- 

not he got in, by changing the ſpaces 
of a line for leſſer ones, part of the line 

muſt he put back into the cloſe of the 


preceding one, or forward into the be- 


ginning of the ſubſequent one, and this 


continued till the words are got in. 


Aſter this another proof is made, ſent to 
© the author, and correfted as before; 


and, laſtly, there is another proof, called 
a reviſe, which is made in order to ſee 


Whether all the miſtakes marked in the 


laſt proof are corrected. | 


are four things required, paper, ink, 


balls, and a preſs. To prepare the paper 


for uſe, it is to be firſt wetted by dippin 


ſeveral ſheets together in water : theſe 
are afterwards laid in a heap over each 
other; and to make them take the water 
equally, . are all preſſed cloſe doẽõn 
with a weight 
made of oil and lamp- black, for the man- 
ner of preparing Which, ſee the article 


at the top. The ink is 


Printiug INK... 


The balls by which the ink is applied 


on the forms, are a kind of wooden ſun- 


nels with handles, the cavities of which 


are filled with wool or hair, as is alſo a 

iece of -alum-leather or pelt nailed over 
the cavity, and made extremely ſoft by 
in urine, and by being well 
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the back of the pages of the other, which 
js called regiſter. . | 
As it is impoſſible but that there muſt be 
- fome miſtakes in the work, either through 
the overſight” of the compoſitor, or by 
the caſual tranſpoſition of letters in the 
caſes; a ſheet is printed off, which is 
called a proof, and given to the corrector; 


ſupported by a 


FRI 
in each hand, and applying one of them 


to the ink-block, dabbs and works them 


together to diſtribute the ink equally, and 
then blackens the form which is placed 


on the preſs, by beating with the balls 
upon the face of the letter. | 


he printing-preſs repreſented in plate 


CC. fig. 3. n* 1. is a very curious though 


complex machine; the body confiſts of 
two ſtrong cheeks aa, placed perpen- 
dicularly, and joined together 5 four 
eroſs - pieces; the cap b; the head c, which 
is moveable, being partly ſuſtained by 
two iron- pins, or long bolts ; that pals 
the oo 2, the ſhelves 44, which ſerve to 
keep ſteady a part called the hoſe, and 
the winter e, which bears the carriage, 
and ſuſtains the effort of the preſs be- 
neath. The ſpindteFis an upright piece 
of iron pointed with ſteel, having a male- 
ſcrew which goes into the female one in 
the head about four inches. Through the 


eye g of this ſpindle is faſtened the bar l, 


by which the 


preſſman makes the im- 
refſion. 


Part of the ſpindle is inclofed 


in a ſquare wooden frame called the hoſe, 


hb, and its point works into a braſs-pan 
ſupplied with oil, which is fixed to an 
iron plate Jet into the top of the platten. 
At each corner of the hoſe, there is an 
iron-hook faſtened with pack-thread to 


_ thoſe at each corner of the platten 2, in 


ſuch a manner as to keep it perfectly 
level. The carriage II is placed a foot 
below the platten, having its fore-part 
rop called the fore- 
ſtay, while the other reſts on the winter. 


On this carriage, which ſuſtains the 
The preſſman's buſineſs is to work off 


© the forms thus prepared and correRed 
dy the compoſitor; in doing which there 


plank, are nailed two long iron-bars or 
ribs, and on the plank are nailed ſhort 
pieces of iron or ſteel called cramp-irons, 
equally tempered with the ribs, and 
which ſlide upon them when the plank 
is turned in or out. Under the carriage 


is fixed a long piece of iron called the 


ſpit, with a double wheel in the middle, 
round which leather-girts are faſtened, 
nailed to each end of the plank ; and to 
the outſide of the ſpit is fixed a rounce 
m, or handle to turn round the wheel. 
Upon the plank is a ſquare frame or 
coffin, in which is incloſed a poliſhed 
ſtone on which the form is laid; at the 
end of the coffin are three frames, iz. 
the two tympans and friſket : the tym- 
pans o are ſquare, and made of three 
ſlips of very thin wood, and at the top 
a piece of iron ſtill thinner ; that called 
the outer tympan is faſtened with hinges 
to the coffin ; they are both covered with 
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parchment; and between the two are 
placed blankets, which are neceſſary to 
take off the impreſſion of the letters upon 
the paper. The friſket p is a ſquare 


frame af thin iron, faſtened. with hinges 
to the tympan; it is covered with paper 


cut in the neceſſary places, that the ſheet, 


* # 


f 
wood, and then given to the ſculptor, 


of 


_ of cutter in wood ; who cuts out all tha: 


is to remain white, and leaves only the 


lines of the writing, which when the 


which is put between the friſket and the 


great or outward tympan, may receive 
the ink, and that nothing may hurt the 
margins. To regulate the margins, a 
ſheet of paper is faſtened upon this tym+ 


pan; which is called the tympan-ſheet, - 


and on each fide is fixed an iron point, 
which makes two holes ih the ſheet, 
vrhich is to be placed on the ſame points, 
when the impreſſion is to he made on the 
other ſide. In preparing the preſs for 
working, the parchment which covers 
the outer tympan is wetted till it is very 

- ſoſt, in order to render the impreſſion 
more equable ; the blankets are then put 
in, and ſecured from ſlipping by the in- 
ner tympan; then while ape prefiman is 


beating the letter with the balls 9, covered 


with ink taken from the ink- block: the 
other perſon places & ſheet of white paper 
on the tympan-ſheet, turns down the 
friſket upon it to keep the: paper clean 


work is finiſned remain in relievo, after 
which they rub off all remains of the paper. 


This is ſmeared over with chineſe or in- 


dian ink mixed with water, which is the 


ſame they uſe in writing, and the paper 


being laid 
to it, and 


_ the black is preſſed cloſe 
the impreſſion taken off by 
rolling over it a wooden cylinder with a 
handle at each end, and is rendered ſoft, 
and proper to give the impreſſion, b 
its being covered with a piece of foft 
cotton ſtuff rolled round it. 


Rolling-preſs-PRINTING is emplayed in 


taking off prints or impreſſions from cop- 


per- plates engraven, etched, or ſcraped 


and prevent its flipping z+ then bringing 


the tympans upon the form, and turn- 
ing the rounce, he brings the form with 


the ſtone; &c. weighing about 300 pounds 


weight, under the platten; pulls with the 
bar, by which means the platten preſſes 


the blankets and paper cloſe; upon the 


letter, whereby half the form is printed; 
then eaſing the bar, he draws fon fil 
forward, gives a ſecond pull, and letting 
go the bar, turns back the form, takes up 
the tympans and friſket, takes out the 
printed ſnheet and lays on a freſh: one; 


and this is repeated till he has taken off 


to Finiguerra, a florentine 


as in mezzotintos. See ENGRAVING on 
copper, ETCHING, and MRAZZOTIN TO. 


. This art is ſaid to have been as antient 


as the year 1540, and to owe its origin 
goldſmith, 
who pouring ſome melted brimſtone on 
an engraven plate, fuund the exact im- 


preſſion of the engraving left in the cold 


imſtone, marked with black taken out 
of the ſtrokes by the liquid ſulpnur: 
upon this he attempted to do the ſame on 
ſilver-plates with wet paper, by rolling 


it ſmoothly with a roller; and this ſue- 
ceeded: but this art was not nſed in Eng- 
land till the reign of king James I. when 


it was brought from Antwerp by Speed. 
The form of the rolling- pers, the com- 
poſition of the ink uſed therein, and the 


manner of applying both in taking of 


prints, are as follow. | = 
The rolling-prels AI. (plate CCXI. 
fig. 1.) may be divided into two parts, 


the body and carriage: the body conſiſts 


of two wooden cheeks, P, P, placed per- 


the impreſſion upon the full number of pendicularly on a ſtand or foot L M, 


ſheets the edition is to conſiſt of. One 
ſide of the ſheet being thus printed, the 
form for the other is laid upon the preſs, 
and worked off in the ſame manner. 
Chiueſe PRINTING is performed from 
- wooden; planks or blocks, cut like thoſe 
uſed in printing of callico, paper, cards, 


Sc. for the uſe of which, ſee the ar- 


ticle LETTER. 15 
This kind of printing is generally al- 
lowed to be of very great antiquity. 


Their blocks are made of ſmooth, cloſe 


wood, of the ſize of the leaf required, 
and the copy being fairly wrote on chi- 
neſe paper, is fuck with the writing 


downwyar ds on the ſmooth fide of the 


which ſuſtains the whole preſs, From 
the foot likewiſe ariſe four other perpen- 
dicular pieces c, e, c, c joined by other 
croſs or horizontal ones, d, d d, which 
ſerve to ſuſtain a ſmooth even plank or 
table HI K, abaut four feet and a half 
long, two feet and a half broad, and an 
inch and a half thick. Into the cheeks 


go two wooden cylinders or rollers, DE, 


F G, about fix inches in diameter, borne 
up at each.end by the cheeks, whoſe 
ends, which are Jefſened to about two 
inches diameter, and called trunnions, 


turn in the cheeks between two pieces ß 


wood in form of half maons, lined with 


poliſhed iron to facilitate the motion. 3 
Laſtly, 


PRI 
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©" Laſtly, to one of the trunnſons of the up- PRIORITY, - prioritas, the relation of 


per roller is faſtened a croſs, conſiſting of 
two levets, A, B, or pieces of wood, 


traverſing each other, the arms of which 


| croſs eye inſtead of the bar fan of 
the letter-prels,. turnin E upper 
roller, 2 1 2 — is Dean 
the two rollers, giving the ſame motion 
to the under one, by drawing the plank 
forward and backward, | 

The ink uſed for copper-plates, is a com- 
poſition made of the ſtones of peaches 
and apricots, the bones of ſheep, and 
ivory, all well burnt, and called Frank- 
fort-black, mixt with nut oil that has 
been well boiled, and ground together 
on a marble, after the ſame manner as 
painters do their colours. | 
The method of printing from copper- 
plates is as follows: they take a ſmall 
quantity of this ink on a rubber made of 
-linnen-rags, ſtrongly bound about each 
other, and therewith ſmear the whole 
face of the plate as it lies on a grate 
over a charcoal fire, The plate being 
| ſufficiently inked, they firſt wipe it over 
with a foul rag, then with the palm of 
the left hand, and then with that of the 
right; and to dry the hand and forward 


the wiping, they rub it from time to time 


on whiting. In wiping the plate perfectly 
clean, yet without taking the ink out of 
the engraving, the addreſs of the work - 
man conſiſts. The plate thus prepared, 
is Jaid on the plank of the preſs; over the 
plate is laid the paper, firſt well moiſt- 
ened, to receive the impreſſion, and over 
the paper two or three folds. of flannel. 
Things thus diſpoſed, the arms of the 
croſs are pulled, and by that means, the 
plate' with its furniture, paſſed through 
between the rollers, which pinching very 
ſtrongly, yet equally, preſſes the moiſt- 
ened paper into the Aer of the engrav- 
ing, whence it licks out the ink. | 
- PRIOR, in general, ſomething before or 
- nearer the beginning than another, to 
which it is compared. by: 4 


— PRIOR, more particularly, denotes the ſu- 


perior of a convent of monks, or the 
next under the abbot. See ABBOT. 
Priors are either clauſtral or conventual. 
_ Conventual priors are the ſame as abbots. 
Clauſtral prior, is he who governs the 
religious of an abbey or priory in com- 
mendam, having his juriſdiction wholly 
from the abbot. 
Grand PR1OR, is the ſuperior of a large 
abbey, where ſeveral ſuperiors are re- 
quired. 5 c 


article PRIZE. l 
PRISAGE of wines, a term antiently uſed 


PRISE, or PRIZ E. . 
PRISM, in geometry, an oblong ſolid, 


parallel to itſelf, 


ſomething conſidered as prior to another. 


The principal modes of priority are five, 

in reſpect of time, nature, order, dig- 

nity, and cauſality, as ſummed up in 

this diftich : 

Tempore, natura, prius ordine, dic & 
honore | 


Effecto cauſam dicimus eſſe prius. 


PRIORITY, in law, denotes an antiquity 


of tenure, in compariſon of another leſa 
antient. | EN 

Where a prior ſuit is depending, it may 
be pleaded in abatement of a ſubſequent 
action; and 4 prior mortgage ought to 
be firſt paid off: but it is held, there is 
no priority of trial in judgments ; for 
that which is firſt executed ſhall be firſt 
fatisfied. | 


PRISAGE, priſagium, that part or ſhare 


which belongs to the king, or admiral, 
out of prizes taken at ſea from an ene- 
my: this is uſually a tenth part. See the 


for what is now called butlerage. See 
the article BUTLERAGE. 72 


PRISCILLIANIS TS, in church hiftory, 


chriſtian | heretics, ſe called from their 
leader Priſcillian, a Spaniard by birth, 


and biſhop of Avila. He is ſaid to have 


practiſed magic, and to have maintained 
the principal errors of the manichees; 
but his peculiar tenet was, that it is law- 


ful to make falſe oaths, in order to 


ſupport one's cauſe and intereſts, 
See PRIZE. 


contained under more than four planes, 
whoſe baſes are equal, parallel, and 
alike ſituated. 
The priſm is generated by the motion of 
a rectilinear figure, as ABC (plate 
CCIX. fig. 4.) deſcending always 
along the right line 
AE. : 


If the deſcribent be a triangle, the body 
is ſaid to be a triangular priſm ; if ſquare, 


- a quadrangular one, &c. 


From the geneſis of the priſm, it is 
evident it has two equal and oppoſite 
baſes AB C and EDF; and it is termi- 
nated by as many parallelograms as the 
baſe conſiſts of ſides; and that all the ſecti- 
ons of a priſm parallel to ĩts baſe are equal. 
Every triangular priſm may be divided 
into three equal pyramids. 5 
To meaſure the ſurface of any priſm, 
find the area of each ſide, whether a 
tfiangle parallelogram, or other retctili- 
near 


ſoli 
PRISM, in dioptrics, a triangular glaſs- 


PARA 
near figure, as directed under theſe arti- 
cles, and the ſum of all theſe, taken to- 
gether, is the whole ſuperficies of the 


riſm. 
T he ſolid content of a given priſm ma 


be found thus : let the area of the baſe 


of the priſm be meaſured, as directed 


under the article TRIANGLE ; and let 
this area be multiplied by the height of 
the priſm, and the product will give the 
+ content of the priſm, 


priſm, much aſed in experiments about 
the nature of light and colours. See 
L1GHT and COLOUR. | 


PRISMOID, priſmoides, in geometry, a 


ſolid figure, bounded by ſeveral planes, 
whoſe baſes are right-angled parallelo- 
ams, parallel, and alike ſituated. 


PRISON, a goal, or place of confinement. 


See the article GoaL. 


Lord Coke obſerves, that a priſon is only 
a place of ſafe-cuſtody, ſalva cuſtodia, 


not a place of puniſhment. Any place 
where a perſon is confined may be ſaid to 
be a priſon : and when a proceſs is iſſued 
againſt one, he muſt, when arreſted 
thereon, either be committed to priſon, 
or be bound in a recognizance with ſure- 
ties, or elſe give bail, according to the 
nature of the caſe, to appear at a certain 
day in court, there to make anſwer to 
what is alledged againſt him. Where a 
perſon is taken and ſent to priſon, in a 
civil caſe, he may be releaſed by the 


- plaintiff in the ſuit 3 but if it be for 


treaſon, or felony, he may not regularly 


be diſcharged until he is indicted of the 


fact and acquitted, See INDICTMENT 
and the next article. > 


PRISONER, a perſon reſtrained or kep 


in priſon upon an action civil or criminal, 
or upon commandment: and one may 


be a priſoner on matter of record or mat- 
ter of fact. A priſoner upon matter of 


record, is he who being * in court, 
is by the court committed to priſon ; and 
the other is one carried to priſon upon an 
arreſt. whether it be by the ſheriff, con- 
ſtable, or other officer. 

It is held, that the court of king's bench 
has authority to ſend for a priſoner out of 
the Marſhalſea-priſon by rule of court; 
but it cannot ſend for a priſoner out of 


any other priſon without a writ of ha- 


beas corpus. Each judge of the King's- 
bench may remit priſoners, together with 
their indictments, to the places where the 
offences with which they are charged 
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were committed; and likewiſe a priſonet 
for debt may be removed from the Fleet- 
priſon to the King's- bench, and thence 


to the Marſhalſea, on ſomething charged 


againſt him in the habeas corpus or re- 
turn, or on bringing the perſon into 
court. | . 

Priſoners in the King's - bench and Fleet- 


priſons, on meſne proceſs, &c. are actu- 


ally to be confined within theſe priſons, 
or the rules of the ſame, till they are 


diſcharged : and in caſe they are not ſo 
. confined, the profits of the marſhals and 


wardens will be liable to ſequeſtration for 
the payment of a debt on judg'nt 


upon an eſcape, beſides the common le- 


medy. | 
For the eaſe of priſoners it is ordered, 


that thoſe in the King's-bench ſhall not 
pay above two ſhillings and fix pence per 


week chamber-rent : and likewiſe, whilſt 
any priſoner is kept in cloſe cuſtody, the 
goaler, or keeper, is obliged to give him 


ſuſtenance, and not ſuffer any one to die 


for want. Alſo, by ſtat, 11 Geo. II. 
c. 20. it is enacted, that juſtices of 
peace, in their ſeſſions, may rate ever 
pariſh in their county, not exceeding a 
ſmall weekly ſum, to be annually paid 
towards the relief of poor 9 
There are alſo frequent acts of grace 
for ſetting at liberty inſolvent debtors. 


PRISTINA, a town of european - Turky, 


in the province of Servia, ſeventy miles 
north-eaſt of Ragula ; eaſt long. 20?, 
north lat. 43% 15. 


* 


PRISTIS, the SAW-FISH. See the article 


PRIVATEERS, in maritime affairs, a 


kind of private ſhips of war, fitted out by 
private perſons at their own expence z- 


. who have leave granted them to keep what 


they can take from the enemy, allowing 
the admiral his ſhare. See the article 
LETTERS of Margue. 


Privateers muſt give bond not to break 


treaties ſubſiſting with the crown, not to 
ufe their captives ill, not to commit any 
ſpoil or depredation on the ſhips of 


friends or neuters, &c. and not to bring 


away any ſervants, Cc. from America, 
without leave. 


PRIVATION, in general, denotes the 


abſence or want of ſomething ; in which 
ſenſe, darkneſs is only a privation of 
light. See the article LIGHT. 


PRIVATION, or rather DEPRIVATION, 


in the canon-law, See the article 
DEPRIVATION, 


14Y 2 PRIVATIVE, 


PiN 
PRIVATIVE; in gra 
which, when prefixed to a word, 
It into a contrary ſenſe. 
Among the Greeks the a 1 
rivative, and 29 the Latins, in. The 
c 


mmar, 4 particle 
changes 


neliſh, French, Cc. borrow both the 
greek and latin privatives. ET 
PRIVATIVE QUANTITY, of NEGATIVE 
QUANTITY, in algebra, denotes a 


quantity leſs than nothing, in oppoſition 
to affirmative or poſitive ; and is expreſſed | 
by the ſign (—) minus, pfefixed thereto. 


See the article QUANTITY. | 
PRIVET, lignfiram, in botany, See the 
article L1GUsSTRUM. 1 8 
PRIVILEGE, in law, ſome peculiar be- 
neſit granted to certain perſons or places, 
co:Mrary to the uſual courſe of the law. 
Privileges are faid to be perſonal of real. 


Perſonal privileges are ſuch as are ex- 


tended to peers, embaſſadors, members 
o parliament and of the convocation, 
and their menial ſervants, &c. See the 
a:'ticle PEER, EMBASSADOR, PARLIA- 
MENT, Sc. 5 

A veal privilege is that granted to ſome 
particular place; as the king's palace, 
the courts at Weſtininiter, the univerh- 
ties, Sc. See PALACE, CovRT, UNI- 
VERsSITY, Oc. 

PRIVY, in law, denotes one who is par- 
taker, or has an intereſt in an affair. 
Coke nientions four privies z privies in 
in blood, as the heir to his ſather z pri- 


vies in repreſentation, as executors and 


adminiſtrators to the deceaſed ; privies in 

eſtate, as he in reverſion and he in re- 

mainder; donor and donee, leſſor and 
leſſee; laſtly, privy in tenure, as th 
lord by eſchent. | 

PrIVY-COUNCIL. See COUNCIL. 

PRIW I- SEAL. See SEAL and LORD privy- 
gal. 

PRIZE, or PRiskE, in maritime affairs, a 
veſſel taken at fea from the enemies of a 
ſtate, or from pirates; and that either 
by a man of war, a privateer, Fe. hav- 

ing a commiſſion for that purpoſe, 
Veſſels are looked on as prize, if they 
fight under any other ſtandatd than 
that of the ſtate from which they have 
their commiſſion; if they have no char- 
ter party, invoice, or bill of lacing 

a- board; if loaded with effets belong- 

ing to the king's enemies, or with con- 

traband goods. * 

"Thoſe of the king's fub;eQs recovered 

trom the enemy, after remauvng twenty— 

tour hours in their hands, Art deemed 
laweful prize. 
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Veſſels that refuſe to ſtrike, may be 
conſtrained; and if they make reſiſt- 
ance and fight, become lawful prize, 
if taken. 
In ſhips of war, the prizes are to be di - 
vided among the officers, ſeamen, Ge. 
as his majeſty ſhall appoint by procla- 
mation; but among privateers, the di- 
viſion is according to the agreement be- 
tween the owners. 
By ſtat. 13 Geo. II. c. 4. Judges and 
ofticers, failing of their duty, in reſpect 
to the condemnation of prizes, . forfeit 
five hundred pounds, with full coſts of 
ſuit ; one moiety to the king, and the 
other to the informer, l 
PROBABILITY is nothing but the ap- 
pearanre of the agreement or diſagree- 
ment of two ideits by the intervention of 
proots whoſe connection is not. conſtant 
and immutable, or is not perceived to be 
10; but is, or appears for the moſt part 
to be fo, and is enough to induce the 8 
mind to judge the propoſition to be true 
or falſe, rather than the contrary. 
Of probability there are degrees from the 
neighbourhood of certainty and demon- 
ſtration, quite down to improbability 
and untikeneſs, even to the confines of 
impoſſibility; and alſo degrees of aſſent, 
from' certam knowledge, and, what is 
next to it, full aſſurance and confidence, 
quite down to conjecture, doubt, diſtruſt, 
and diſbelief. | 
That propoſition then is probable for 
which there are arguments or proofs to 
make it pats or he received for true. Pro- 
bability heing then to ſupply the defect of 
our knowledge, is always converſant 
about a thing whereof we have no cer- 


tainty, but only fome inducements to re- 


. ceive it for true. The grounds of it are 
in ſhort theſe two following : 
Firſt, the conformity of any thing with 
our own knowledge, experience, or ob- 
ſervation. F . 
Secondly, the teſtimony of others vouch- 
ing their obſervation and experience. 
In the teſtimony of others, is to be con- 
ſidered, 1. the number; 2. the inte. 
ority; 3. the ſkill of the witneſſes; 4. 
the deſign of the author, if it be a teſti- 
mony cited out of a book; 5. the con- 
ſiſtency of the parts and circumſtances of 
the relation; 6. contrary teftimonies. 
The mind, before it rationally aſſents or 
diſſents to any probable propoſition, ought 
to examine all the grounds of probabi- 
ity, and ſee. how they make more or 
leis 127 or againtt it; and, upon a due 
ballaucing 


Yancing the whole, reject or receive 
2 more or leſs 2 aſſent, ac- 
carding. to the preponderancy of the 
greater grounds of probability, on one 
+ fide, or the other. 7 

 PROBABLLAITY, in poetry, the appearance 
of truth in the fable or action of a po- 
em. See the articles DRAMA, FABLE, 
Epic, POETRY, Ec. | 
PROBATE of a will or teſtament, in law, 
is the exhibiting and proving of laſt wills 
and teſtaments before the eccleſiaſtical 
judge delegated by the-biſhop who is or- 
dinary of the place where the party 
died. | 

If all the goods and chattels of the de- 
ceaſed, as well as debts owing to him, 
are in the ſame dioceſe, the biſhop of that 


. dioceſe is intitled to the probate of the PROBATOR, in law, one who under 


will z but if ſuch perſonal eftate, or 
effects, are diſperſed in ſeveral dioceſſes, 
ſo that there be five pounds out of the 


dioceſe where the party lived; in that caſe PROBATUM ESV, it is proved, a term 
K. Cant frequently ſubjoined to a receipt for the 


the archbiſhop o 


anterbury or Vork 
becomes ordinary. 


A probate may be made two ways, either PROBE, a ſurgeon's inſtrument for ex- 
| amining the circumſtances of wounds, 


in common form, or per teftes : the proof 
in common form is only by the oath of 
the executor, or party exhibiting the 
will, who ſwears to his belief, that the 


teſtament of the deceaſed, The proof 
per teſtes is, when beſides his own oath 
fe produces witneſſes, or makes other 
proof, and that in the preſence of ſuch 
perſons as may claim any intereſt in the 
ods of the deceaſed, or at leaſt in their 
abſence, after they have been duly ſum- 
moned to ſee. the will proved, if they 
think fit; which latter courſe is gene- 
rally followed where there is fear of con- 
tention. . 41 
PROBATION, in the univerſities, is the 
examination and trial of a ſtudent who 
is about to take his degrees. 5 
PROBATION, in a monaſtic ſenſe, ſignifies 
the year of novitiate which a religious 
muſt paſs in a convent, to prove his 
virtue and vocation, and whether he can 
bear the feverities of the rule. 
PROBATIONER, in the church of Scot- 
land, a ſtudent in divinity, who bringing. 
a certificate from a profeſſor in an univer- 
ſity of his good morals, and his having 
performed his exerciles to approbation, is 
admitted to undergo ſeveral trials. 
The trials of probationers are private be- 
fore-a preſbytery, and public before a 
congregation, the preiþytery being pre- 
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. ones in the bladder, &c. 
cle LiTHoOTOMY, Oc. 1957 
will by him exhibited is the laſt will and PROBLEM, =pe8nue, in logic, a pro 


is raiſed ; and a predicate, or attribute, 


PROBLEM, in, geometry, is a propoſition, 


_ ere or let fall perpendiculars, &c. 


ſent. The private trials are an homily” 
or two, and an exegeſis; that is,;a 
theological ſubject is given in to the preſ- 
bytery in theſes, and the probationer an- 
ſwers any objections which any miniſter 
in the preſbytery makes againſt thoſe 
theſes. They alſo examine him on his 
knowledge of the greek and latin lan- 
guages, Cc. The public trials are a 
popular ſermon, and an exercife and ad- 
dition; that is, a text is handled half 
an hour logically and critically, and for 
half an hour more practically. 

If in all theſe he gains the approbation 
of the preſbytery, he ſigns the confeſſion 
of faith, and promiſes obedience to the 
judicatories of the kirk; upon which he 
receives a licence to preach. 


takes to prove a crime charged upon ano- 
ther; properly, an accomplice in the 
crime who impeaches others. 


cure of ſome diſeaſe. 


ulcers, and other cavities, ſearching for 
See the arti- 


lition that neither appears abſolutely true 

or falſie; and, conſequently, may be 
aſſerted either in the affirmative or ne- 
gative. Es e 

A logical or dialectical problem, accord - 
ing to the ſchoolmen, conſiſts of two 
parts; a ſubject, about which the doubt 


which is the thing doubted whether it be 
true of the ſubject or not. 

Problems may be divided into phyſical, 
ethical, and metaphyſical z phyſical, 
when it as doubted whether ſuch and ſuch 
properties belong to. certain natural bo- 
dies; ethical, when the doubt is, whether 
or not it be proper to do or omit certain 
actions; and metaphylical, when the = 
doubt relates to ſpirits, Cc. | | ng 


wherein ſome operation or conſtruction is | 
required ; as to divide a line or angle, - 
4 FINE 
According to Wolfius, a problem conſiſts 
ot three parts; the propoſition, which 
expreſſes what is to be done; the ſolu- 
tion, wherein the ſeveral ſteps whereby 
the thing required is to be effected, are 
ychearſed in order; and, laſtly, the de- 

e monſtration, 


— 
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monſtratien, wherein is fhewn, that 
by doing the ſeveral things preſcribed 
in the ſolution, the thing required is 

obtained. 1 2 | 
PROBLEM, in algebra, is a queſtion or 
propoſition which requires ſome unknown 

truth to be inveſtigated, and the truth 
of the diſcovery demonſtrated. So that 
a problem is to find a theorem, See the 
article THEOREM. | 

Kepler's PROBLEM, in ap xy fe is the 
determining a planet's place from the 

time; ſo called from Kepler, who firſt 
propoſed it. It was this, to find the po- 
mion of a right line, which, paſling 
through one of the foci of an ellipſis, 
mall cut off an area deſcribed by its mo- 
tion, which ſhall be in any given propor- 
tion to the whole area of the pes. See 
the article ANOMLAY., 
Tbe propoſer knew no way of ſolving the 
problem but by an indire& method ; but 
Sir Iſaac Newton, Dr. Keill, Sc. have 
| fince ſolved it directly and geometrically, 
ſeveral ways. 

Deliacal PROBLEM, or a problem for find- 
ing two mean proportionals between two 
given lines, in geometry, is the doublin 

of the cube; it was ſo called from the 


people of Delos, who, upon conſulting 


the oracle for a remedy againft a plague, 
were anſwered, that the plague ſhould 

ceaſe when Apollo's altar, which was in 

form of a cube, ſhould be doubled. See 
the article DUPLICaTION. 

Local PROBLEM. See LOCAL. 

PROBLEMA TICAL RESOLUTION, in 

algebra, a method of ſolving difficult 
queſtions by certain rules, called canons. 

PROBOSCIS, in natural hiſtory, is the 
trunk or ſnout of an elephant, and ſome 
other animals and inſects. See the article 
ELEPHANT. 

Flies, gnats, &c. are furniſhed with a 
proboſcis, or trunk ; by means of which 
they ſuck the blood of animals, the juice 
of vegetables, &c. for their food, See 
FLy, GNnarT, BEE, &c. 

PROCATARCTIC causs, in medicine, 
the pre-exiſting, or pre-diſpoſing cauſe 
or occaſion of a diſeaſe, See the article 

| DISEASE. 

PROCEDENDO, in law, a writ whereby 
a plea or cauſe, formerly called from an 

inferior court to the court of Chancery, 
King's bench, or court of Common- 
pleas, by writ of privilege, habeas cor- 
pus, or certiorari, is releaſed, and re- 


turned to the other court to be proceeded 
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in, upon its appearing that the defendant 
has no cauſe of privilege, or that the 
matter in the party's allegation is not well 

roved. | | 

PROCEDURE, or PRocaeDINGs, in 
law, the courſe of the ſeveral acts, in- 
ſtructions, &c. of a proceſs or law-ſuit. 
It is either civil or criminal : civil pro- 
cedure relates to the eſtate alone ; crimi- 
nal or extraordinary procedure, where the 

| perſon is proſecuted, 

PROCEED, among merchants, whatever 

_ ariſes from any thing, | 

PROCELEUSMATICUS, in the antient 
poetry, a foot conſiſting of four ſhort 

ſyllable, or two pyrrichiuſes, as homi- 
nibus. See FOOT and PYRRICHIUS. 

PROCELLARIA, the $STORM-BIRD, in 

ornithology, a genus of birds, belong- 

— the order of the paſſeres, the cha- 

racters of which are theſe : the beak is of 

a compreſſed figure, the upper and under 

chops are of an equal length, and the 

upper one is hooked at the point; the 
noſtrils are of a cylindric form, run pa- 
rallel, and grow to the beak; and the 

feet are palmated. | 
It is about the ſize of the common water- 
wagtail, and its general colour is black, 
very gloſſy on the head and back, only 
the covering feathers of the wings have 
ſome white toward their tips. Before a 
ſtorm it always gets under the covert of 
ſhips ſailing in the northern ſeas, which 
is a ſure token of an approaching ſtorm ; 
whence the name. 

PROCESS, in law, denotes: the proceedings 
in any cauſe, real or perſonal, civil or 
criminal, from the original writ to the 
end thereof. | 
In a more limited ſenſe, proceſs denotes 
that by which a man is firſt called into 
any temporal court. 
The — between proceſs and pre- 
cept, or warrant, is, that the latter is 
only to attach or convene the party, be- 
fore any indictment or conviction, and 
may be either in the king's or juſtice's 
name: but proceſs is always in the 
king's name, and commonly after an 
indictment. N | 

PROCEss, in chemiſtry, the whole courſe. 
of an experiment or feries of operations, 
tending to produce fomething new. | 

PROCESS, proceſſus, in anatomy, denotes 
any protuberance er eminence in a 
bone. 

PROCESSION, proceſſio, in theology, 
dengtes the manner in which the Holy 

| Ghoſt 
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Ghoſt is conceived to ifſue from the Fa- 
ther and Son, in the myſtery of the tri- 
nity. See TRINITY. 


PROCESSION, alſo denotes a ceremony in 


the romiſh church, conſiſting of a formal 
march of the clergy and people, putting 
up prayers, ' Sc. and in this manner 
viſiting ſome church, &c. They have 


alſo proceſſions of the hoſt or ſacrament, 


Sc. See HosT, Sc. 


| PROCESSUM CONTINUANDO, a writ 


for continuing a proceſs after the death of 


the chief juſtice, or other juſtices of oyer 


and terminer. 
PROCHEIN amy, proximus amicus,. in 
law, the perſon next a-kin to a child 
in non- age, and who, in that reſpect, is 
allowed to act for him, and be his guar- 
dian, c. if he hold land in ſoccage. 
Jo ſue, an infant is not allowed to make 
an attorney; but the court will admit his 
next friend as plaintiff; or his guardian 
as defendant. 


PROC IDENTIA ant, vf ERI, Sc. the 


ſame with prolapſus. See the article 
PROLAPSUS. 


PROCLAMATION, a public notice given. 


of any thing of which the king thinks 
proper to advertiſe his ſubjects. 
| mn hive ions are a branch of the king's 


prerogative, and no perſon can make 


them without the king's authority, ex- 


cept mayors of towns, &c. by cuſtom or 


privilege. Proclamations which require 
the people to do, or not to do, certain 
things, have the force of laws ; but then 
they are ſuppoſed to be conſiſtent with the 
laws — in being, otherwiſe they are 
ſuperſeded. e 
Proclamation is uſed for a ſolemn decla- 
ration of war and peace, and for the act 
of notifying the acceſſion of a prince to 
the throne; and alſo for the public de- 
claration uſed at the calling of a court, 
and likewiſe on the diſcharge or adjourn- 
ing; both for the attendance of perſons, 
and diſpatch of buſineſs there. 
In courts baron, proclamation is made 
for any perſon to come in and claim 
copyholds that are vacant, and of which 
any tenant died ſeiſed fince the laſt court 
after which the lord may ſieze the copy- 
hold, if the heir does not come in to be 


admitted: and before a parliament is 
diſſolved, proclamation is made, that if 


any perſon has any petition he may come 
in and be heard. | 

Proclamation of rebellion, is a writ by 
which a perſon who does not appear upon 


not an 


a ſubpcena, or an attachment of contempt 
in the court of Chancery, is reputed 
and declared a rebel, if he does not 


ſurrender himſelf by a day aſſigned. 


For proclamation of a fine, and procla- 


mation of exigents, ſee the articles FIN E 


and EXIGENTS. 


PROCONDYLUS, a name given to the 4 
firſt joint of each finger. See the article 


CoNDYLUS., 


PRO-CONFESS0, in law, is where a bill 


is exhibited in chancery, and the defend- 
ant kf rr and is in contempt. for 

wering : in this caſe the whole 
matter contained in the bill ſhall be 


taken as if it were confeſſed by the de- 


fendant. 


PROCONSUL, a roman magiſtrate, ſent 


to govern a province. with conſular au- 
thority. 


The proconſuls were appointed out of 


the body of the ſenate, and uſually as 
the year of any one's conſulate exprred, 
he was ſent proconſul into ſome province. 
The proconſuls decided caſes of equity 


and juſtice, either privately in their præ- 
torium or palace, where they received 


petitioners, heard complaints, granted 
writs under their ſeal, and the like; or 
elſe publicly, in the common hall, with 
the uſual formalities obſerved in the court 
of judicature at Rome. They had be- 
ſides, by virtue of their edicts, the power 
of ordering all things relating to the tri- 
bunes, taxes, contributions, and provi- 
ſions of corn and money, Sc. Their 
office lafted only a year. See ConsvuL. 


PROCONSUL, in our antient law books, is 


the ſame with juſtice in eyre. See the 
article JUSTICE, 


PROCREATION, the begetting and 


bringing forth children, See the article 
GENERATION. 


PROCTOR, a perſon commiſſioned to 


manage another perſon's cauſe in any 
court of the civil or eccleſiaſtical law. 
The proctors of the clergy, are the re- 
preſentatives choſen by the clergy to fit in 
the lower houſe of convocation : of theſe 
there are two for each dioceſe, and one 
for each collegiate church. 


PROCTORS, in an univerſity, are two offi- 


cers choſen, from among the ſtudents to 
ſee good order and exerciſes daily per- 
formed. 


PROCURA TION, or PkocuRacy, an 


act or inſtrument by which a perſon is im- 
powered to treat, tranſact, receive, &c. 
in another perſon's name. This word 

is 
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- +58 now little uſed in this ſenſe, except in PRODUCTION, in anatomy} the ſame 


_ the caſe of à perſon who collects the fruits 
-- of abenefice for another. | 


The ſame word is uſed for certain ſums 


of money annually paid by pariſh-prieſts 
to the biſhop or archdeacon, on account 
of viſitation, and which in former 
times, were paid in neceſſary victuals 


and proviſions for the viſitor and his at- 


tendants. . 
PROCURATOR, a perſon who has a 
charge committed to him to act for ano- 


Thus the proxies of the lords in parlia- 
ment are, in our law books, called pro- 
curators: the biſhops are ſometimes 
called procuratores ecclefiarum ; and 
tte repreſentatives ſent by the clergy to 
convocation, procuratores clerici. The 
word is alſo uſed for a vicar or lieutenant; 
and we read of a procurator regni, who 
was an antient magiſtrate. Thoſe who 
manage cauſes in Doctor's commons 
are alfo called procurators or proctors. 
Inn our ſtatutes, thoſe who gather the 
fruits of a benefice fbr another is particu- 
larly ealled a procurator, and the inſtru- 
ment impowering him to receive them is 
termed a procuracy. 
PROCURATOR, is alſo a kind of magi- 
fſtirate in ſeveral cities in Italy, as the 
procurators of St. Mark at Venice, 
- Genoa, Sc. The procurators of St. 
Mark are the adminiſtrators of that 
church, and of the revenues attached to 
it: they are the patrons of orphans, 
and the executors of teſtaments, and 
are cloathed in black velvet with duca] 
fleeves. | . 
ROC VON, in aſtronomy, a fixed ſtar of 
the ſecond magnitude in the conſtellation, 
called canis minor. See CAN IS. 
PRODICTATOR, in roman antiquity, 
a magiſtrate who had the power, and did 
the office, of a dictator. 
DICTATOR. 


They ſometimes created this magiſtrate 


where they could not have a diftator. 
PRODUCING, in geometry, ſignifies the 
drawing out a line farther till it haveany 
. aſſigned length. | 
PRODUCT, in arithmetic and geometry, 
the fatum of two or more numbers,” or 
lines, Sc. into one another: thus 5 x 4 
= 20 the product required, 
In lines it is always (and in numbers 
ſometimes) called the rectangle between 
the two lines, or numbers, multiplied 
by one another, ; 
I 


See the article 


Hen. III. 


* 


with proceſs. See PROCESS. 
PROEM, a term ſometimes uſed for pre- 
lude or preface. See the articles PRE. 
LUDE and PREFACE. 1250 
PROEMPTOSIS, in aftronomy, the ap- 
pearance of the new moon a day later, 
by reaſon of the lunar equation. See the 
article Moon. - | £4 
PROFANA TION, the acting diſreſpeQ. 
fully to facred things. 221 
PROFANE, a term uſed in oppoſition to 
holy, and, in general, is applied to all 
perſons who have not the ſacred character, 
and to things which do not belong to the 
ſervice of religion. | 
PROFER, in law, the time appointed for 
the accounts of ſheriffs, and other offi. 
cers, to be given in to the Exchequer, 
which ſhould be twice à year, by ſtat. 51 


* 


It alfo denates an offer, or endeavonr, 
to proceed in an action by a perſon con · 
cerned ſo to do:: * 
ROFBSSION, profeio, among the Ro- 
maniſts, denotes the entering into a reli. 

gious order, whereby a - perſon... offers 
himſelf to God, by a vow of inviolably 
obſerving obedience, chaſtity, and po- 
verty. A ores 4 | 


PROFESSOR, in the univerſities, a perſon ' 


who teaches or reads public lectures in 
ſome art or ſcience from a chair for the 
purpoſe,” © Foo OBE e 
In the foreign and ſcottiſh univerſities, 
profeſſors teach the arts, and have their 
clafles of pupils; ' but thoſe in Eng- 
land only read public lectures in term- 
time. 2 | 
Some proſeſſors are denominated from 
the arts they profeſs, others from the 
tounders of the profeiforſhips,or thoſe who 
aſſigned a revenue for the ſupport of the 


.- profeſſors. Such are the ſavilian pro- 


feſſors, at Oxford; the lucaſian, at Cam- 
bridge; and the regius profeſſors for 
reading lectures in each of our univerſi- 
ties, on divinity, hebrew, prom law; 
and phyſic: ſo called from theſe lectures 

being founded by king Henry VIII. 
PROFILE, in architeQure, the dravght 
of a building, fortification, &c. wherein 
are expreſſed the ſeveral heights, widths, 
and thickneſſes, ſuch as they would ap- 
pear, were the building cut down perpen- 
dicularly from the roof to the foundation. 
It is alſo called ſection, orthographical 
ſection, and, by Vitruvius, ſciagraphy- 
This is the ſame as elevation, in oppofi- 
tion 


PRO {.25 
tion to a plan, "= TOY See the 
article FORT4FICaTION. 


PROFILE alſo denotes the 1 N fi- 
gure, huilding; member of architecture, 


Se. Hence profiling ſometimes denotes 
d ing or deſcribing the member with 
als, &c, - 


| er . A en PS painting, de- 


notes a head, portrait, Cc. when repre- 


ſented ſide- ways, or in a fide view. On 
almoſt all medals, faces arg repreſented 


in profile, 


y 


 PROFLUVIUM, in medicine, denotes & * 
flux, or liquid evacuation, of any thing. 


Sec the article FLUX, 


' PROGNOSTIC, wpofrwere, among phyſi- 


cians, fi * 2 judgment concerning 
the eren of a diſeaſe, * et it mall 
end in life or death, "= ſhort or long, 


mild or malignant, &c, See the articles 


Dis As E, SIGN, and INDICATION. 
A prudent phyſician will be very cauti- 

- ous in delivering his pro agnoſtic, and not, 
like bold quacks, promiſe all wi ill go well, 
whether the caſe i is curable or not. He 
ought to avoid both extremes, and to de- 


thus a, a+d, aud, a+ 3d, Sc. 
Ta, a- d, a- zd, zd, &;. 
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be the true ftate of the patient; 
dangerous caſes he ſhould'do it to the re- 
lations, and at the fame time tell his rea- 
ſons both for ho 1 and fear 3 for 35 to 
it 


the Py himſelf, it is = to cheriſh 
him with hopes of a recovery, both be- 
cayuſe ſome diſorders are much aggravated 


by fear, and the ex Cation of future 
health and eaſe has often à happy effect. 
PROGRAMM A, antiently figldifted a let- 
ter, ſealed with the king's ſeal. 
Programma is alſo an univerſity. term for 
a billet or adyertiſement, poſted up, or 
given into the hand, by way of invitation 
to an oration, &c. co containing the argu- 
ment, or ſo, much as js neceſfary. tor 
underſtanding thereof. 
PROGRESSION, in general, "denotes 2a 
regular advancing, or going forward, in 
the ſame courle and manner... 
-PROGRESSILON, in mathematics, is either 
arithmetical or geometrical. Continued 
arithmetic proportion is, - where the terms 


do increaſe and decrea iſe By uy differ- 


ences, is called arithm ' progreſſion : : 


increaſing iT, 
lere $f the difference 1 +3 the + 


2, 4, 6, 3, 10, c. increaſin i 
8 numbers} e. 8, « 4, 8 Sc. decreaſin 15 $by the differenee 2. 


* ſince this. 880 is only a W ws two. * es, "DIG: ais? montuto 


ag Equa 


Arith. proportionals jor +4, 3 +34 8 [LOS 15 wc 


Therefore. the moſt natural arithmetic p 


v4 
T 4 


rogreſſion is oy. which. begins with 0. 28 


cxe e 
o, 7 24, 3d, ad. — a. en ba. A 


In any j arichmerical al progreſſion, 411 

4 {| term, 
common WEL 
number of terms, 


bY” 4 

It < z "TM 
/ laſt term, 
4 


And the ſeveral caſes are reducible into 


ten propoſitions, which are all ſolyed by 


the two following lemmata. 
Lemma Th In any arithmetic ons 


Lt 
bet 


it ic, 1 1:2 1 "I 

1 Carl) 
ed d] Al Z Jar 

For Ca 2d N <vl—2dp=SJa+lP' 
27700 Fl— 3d a+l 
Of &c. Ee. 


- Therefore 4 = ATI n. — is, 


2 ＋4 xz. Conſequently, 1: 2123 
IFJ. 2 
From this the following corollaries natu- 
rally follaw. 


ſum of all the terms; 


N. 8. 
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then any Gurke of theſe t terms being given 


” the other two are cafily ande 4 


Cor. l. —.— 2 

. * a | 12 

Cor. II. 2 S* A x. g 

Fro CT NT > 

Cor. org IS — a= (PIER 

1 : Z 

Cor, IV. 7 cl Sr WEEZER ne + nl 

2 in 2 GE 


Land: IT. In any arithmetic pron 
it is 1:n—1::d:l—_ 


For, a, à ＋ 4, 40. atind; a 9 —1 
x dal. That is, — i d= I- a, by 
tranſpoſition. Therefore, 122 — 1: : —4. 
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clare from his conſcience what he ann to 
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15 From this likewiſe the four following eo. 
rollaries are deduced. ed, 


Car. I. CER az acl erat d. 


Cor. II. 1 1. 
Cor. Its A Iba 
11 221 


: Cor. Iv. Ia TA IX d= 1 
Prop. I. Given 'a=+ = the firſt term, 
d=z = the common difference, #=1 


the number of terms; required I the aft 
| all the. terms. . 


term, and. : the ſum o 


1 25 1. I=a+nd—d=< 3=30 
. I. and II. * 


hen, aa +nnd—nd=25—na; and 


2523 2na+nnd—nd, by tranſpoſition. 


1 S% Therefore, S=74X 
viſion = 240. 


| — 24d 
jo 1. and II. l 11 4 


"al 


Then, 2ds5s=!1+i{d4d— a*+ad, by mv]- . 


tiplication, 
2. Therefore, = Wh by 
diviſion. 24 5 ; 


Prop. III. Given a, d, s; 1 — n, l. 


Solution. Since / — DEI and A4 
'Lem.  # and II. 8 : 
herefore, 1nd Han 2 by 


multiplication and I N 


And 124 — A divifion. 


4 Then, an 223 2 = —. — a 


And becauſe ug == 2 een. 
and II. abl 4 


Therefore, 11+ AI= 2d5—ad + 255 by 
multiplication and d tranſpoſition. 


2. Then IVA — 2 4. A2dTAaAQ TTA: 


Ad, by compleating the ſquare and 
evolution. 
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"0% eee 4, 
ſion. 


2 


— by di- 
2 


Prop. II. Given a, 4 I; required u, - 
dy Lem. 


Prop. IV. Given a, I, 5; required , d. 


Solution. 1. n= = Lem, 
"3. and It. 14 4 

Then, 2d45—Id—ad=l—aga, com 
. tiplication and tranſpoſition. 


>. Thereſore, d {= by diviſion, 


Co ae 
Prop. V. Given a, 2,5; required I, d. 
Solution. 1. 111 
em. I. and II. 


Then and - n= 2 222 by multi- 
plication and tranipoiition, 


| 3 | 


Lem. I. and II. 


2. Therefore, 


PRO 


by Ar- 


1 1 — 


Prop. VI. Given 2 2 l 3 required d, 5, 
Solution. 1. dz 


IX , by 


Lem. II. . 2— 1 — 1 


ba — Sex, by Lem. I. 
Prop. VII. pf d, I, 4 required — 


8 Fo a=l—nd+d= .. 


= Lem. II. and 1. 7 
hen, 21=2nl—nnd+nd, 10 n 
plication and tranſpoſition. 


2. Therefore, 2 ——5 24. by di- 
2 


eren 


Prop. VIII. Given d, 1, J; required a, J. 
e Since I=a+nd d 
Kere II. and 1. 1 

hen, 2na=25—and+nd, by mul- 


tiplication and tranſpoſition. 


1. Therefore, A erate lad hu — by - 
dises, 


2 
Aid, fine u rd pe 222, by 


Lem. IT. and I. 


Then, 2nl= 25+ 3 by multi- 
plication and tranſpoſition. 


2. Therefore, 5 — 4 a ud. by di- 
viſion. h 


27 
Prop..IX. Given 4, h 5 Lane a, u, 


Solution. Since 2 3 by 
Lem. I. and II. = 4 


| Thenaa—ad=ll+1d—2ds, by mul- 


tiplication and . 7. 


I. 5 22 Ar E 5 
114 

And becauſe ald Ude, by 
Lem. II. and I. 7 


Therefore —- And 2 e 24, by 
nien, and Naar. 


And an T1 ny ==> | by diviſion. 
ng Then 3 e 


Prop · X. Given 2, I, 5; required a, d. 


Stich. IT. a<? oe $a E. 


=l—nd+d, by 


Then, 2»1/—25=mnnd— nd, by multi- 
plication and tranſpoſition. 


211-25 


— 


21 —7 


by diviſion. 


To find the ſum of the powers of any arith- 


mnetic PROGRESSION, 
Preparation. Suppoſe x the index of the 
Power. : 

Let 


e 


Solution. 
Then 8 
7 is the ſum of any ſeries of powers, whoſe 


Therefore KI 9 ©V 88 add + 108 44 ſum of theſe products 


To which add 
— 
From Ta] Th=a+4d = 


| Subtract 4 ant een 


Then Id 2 i i 645457 4242 + 168 ad3 + 14447 
And 14. 72a*d*+168 ad3 +144 d* 


64, 32, 16, 8, 4, 2, decreaſing 


4 9 N 


P RO 
Let each term of the progreſſion be raiſed 


to each power, under that whoſe ſum is 


ſought. _ And let the ſum of each rank, 


. & raiſed, be . multiplied by the multiple 


of the like dimenſion of @ in a. 


Put ⁊ for the ſum of all the 1 
And m: for the multiple of FA in the 


power a+ . 


TT 


Spud" ¾ 


2555] 
For ſuppoſe the ſum of the cubes of this 


RT a+d, "PER =a+d*=a*+443d+ 


PRO 


roots are arithmetically proportional. 


arithmetic progreſſion a, a+ d, 4 ＋ 24, 
4 ＋ 3 d, was required, 


6a*d*+4.a43 +48, and the ſum of this 
ſeries is 4a+6d, Which multiply by 4.43 


(the multiple of a into T T T ) the 
product will be 164d3 Tati. Alſo 
the ſum of their ſquares is 4a*+12 ad 
+ 14 4*, Which multiply y by 64* (the 
multiple of a* in Faß“) the pro- 
duct will be 24 0" d* +7244* + 844“. 


+ 447 (Saler Tat) 


The ſum is 


8 +88 ad3 + ( c f) 
a*+16a3d+g6a*d*+256ad3 + 256 4“ 
4 * 


+ 24424 +88 ad? ＋ 1124“ 


(m=) 44 


=443 + 13 a*dq2ad* + 5647, the 


The ſame with the quotient before found. 


other power, 


I og hy es decreaſing 
„ 


a, 4, 3, 16, ga, 64, incfeaſing 


ſum af the cubes of the given cube of the given terms. Becauſe 1 
a | a 3 ; | 
2 ooh a+ 4 % 33434244 34d ＋ 43 
The cube of 4a 424 C Ya3i+6a*d+12ad* +843 
7 42734 a3+9ga*d+27.ad* +2743: 
The ſum is 4 a3 a? +182* d+42ad*+ 3643, 


It is the ſame in any othet fries for any 


Geometfic PROGRESSION, or continued recital proportion, is when 4 terms do 
increaſe or decreaſe by equal ratios: thus, 


2, ar, arr ew Sc. increaſin 5 
Vis, 2hy word , 8 J 8 a {ration N by 2 


* 


diviſion 


diviſion 


I from a contin ual 1 multiplication Loy * 


But ſince this progreſſion is only a e of two ſeries, vix. 


of E quals 


a, a, a, az 


1 


Geometric proportion, 1, r, 13, 77, 24 ba 


r nn 
. 


therefore the moſt natural n is that which begins with unity. 


| 7+ 45 
as = A Sc. increaſing. 
chat % 1% „„ 1%, 5 


1 
| 1 17 r 1 
chat , i, „„ rr, 
In 7 0 pr ogreſſion, 
firſt tem, 
the ratio,” 
number of terms, 
laſt term, | 
ſum of all the terms; 


then any three of theſe terms being given, 
the other two arg eaſily found. 


| — * , a And 


4 


A Ws 


WO PC 8 


2 ” m 
C4 , 
- 8 3 —— e * gy f q N 1 
_ * — ——— —— 22233 — —————— 2 — — — —U— . 4 ĩ „% „» „%% OY ol — beer ge Vt i 
: ly ; F * _ — 2 r 


* o — * 
— 


= _— * * 
a X A - 
Ts — —  — —_ 5 Ls 2 — == 
* Dm ” — 7 
by * — m__ bo = * by — 4 


— 


14 


.. — 
a oy Sr —_— — 


— 
K 2 §— —˙— 
=x * = Se _ * 

— af —_ 
4 


8 And = 


PRO 
And the ſeveral caſes are fey to ten 


ſitions, ploy i are ſolved 7 the two 
Br Wing lemmata 
14. Of increaling prog ſions. 
. J. In an N 3 * pro- 
greſſion 2, ar, ar*, , Ec. 
Tt 17111. 322 4. | 


- For © tar: I- 4. 
But . aar r: 
s Therefore 11722 1—-4. 


Cor. 1. e2l=a_lns 241. 
8 | ww K Lk 


Cet. a. f — 
oa 


n Cor. 3: Ter. 


Cor. 4. 12 — W = 


7 
4 


l 


Lent, II. In an netog W 


11 21 241ʃ. 
For a, ar, ar*, ar3, art, Te. ar 
=. 221 

Therefore 1: 7 v: L 
. et eee 


Cor. 2. a= r 
7 „ 
1 1 
Cor. $ WE 6 — FI _— +13 


208) 


n that is, the logarithm of [| — the 1 Opn 


rithm of a, ne by the logari 
of 1. 


Cor. 4. — . 
Prop. I. — „. ls. required I, 6. 
1. Ir e, e 1 » by Lem. II. 


But r by Lem. I, and r & $i 


ar”, by multiplication, | 


= * 
. Therefore 12 . (ga N ) 


by ſubſtitution. 145 ns 1 
Prop. II. Given a, r, I; required 3, u. 
N == 275 by Lem. I. 
* Poe 121 
L. -L. a a 
d — — — . b L . II. 
2> 1 E + 1. by Lem 


Prop. III. Given a, r, 5; required I, u. 


1. eee, 5 2 Lem. I. 
and II. 


Then e nag * Sar „by 


rnultiplication. _ 
—  * ys 3 — * 
—1 Aa 
£2295 IRE 


[ 2556 ] 


12> 3 


| 2. Therefore 122 _ 


» by viſion, But 


PRO 


Wh r—=IXS 
uL, r=L. = 


by diviſion. T. 
Prop. IV. Given a, I, 5; "3 | rehjaired 7, u. 


— mm 
1. 2 0.0 ; 
7 axX— 7 ny l. 


L. r 5 'L.r=2—L, — 
1 1. by Lem. II. 


Prop. V. Given a, 1, 63 2 r, 72 


S pt byLem. 
I. and II. 


Then sr ar a, 57 diviſion and 
tranſpoſition, : 


— 


And ſince Ar Rf and r ==*, 
ds” ' Dd 


n 4 4 5 
1 ax NY 
IT a, u, l; 1 17 6. 


2. 

1. dt by Lem. II. But —. 

+i=s, by Lem. 125 N 
a 


2. Therefore 5 =—— — 


2. Theref. Ix 771 


by multi 58 


Ne V 


— +0, by 


ſubſtitution. ba n— 1 | 
Prop. VII. Given , u, I; in, a, 5. 


fs by Lem. K. D L<=® 


TY 2 
11 7 
e, by Lem. 1. 
5 ! [rom . | 2 
„ TIO OP 
2. Therefore 22 ee 
721 r 


by ſubſtitution, 
Prop. VIII. ee required , /. 


Since r- Tag ar, by Lemma I. 


and II. | 
Then 5r—5=ar* ot ot ** __ 
tranſpoſition, 

1. Therefore a= 


diviſion, 


4711 


— 


7A 
-F — 7 


„ by Prop. VII. 


V, by 


21 


£ N 
And ſince 222. 
Men 9 
Therefore 7 4 = [rf —1, 
wa 


viſion, { —_ —1 


i Prop. 


PRO 
Prop. IX. Given v, I 7; required a, v. 
1. &=5$nl=remir—sxr= 1, by 


; Lem. I. 


ma II. NY 24 <a SLIDE . 
ee 
ture of logatithms, „ 


e bole Leet n 


1993. Dae 

T, by diviſion and tranſpofiti . 

5 Since 1 Ir = tW1, by Propo- 
J; ton & wie, 5 ein 
Then kar" lr (ST, 


5+ x * by tranſpoſition. 


1. Therefore — 


- a=x h 
in an infinite deer progreſſion, 


| Queſtion. Suppoſe a. body ſhould move 


at this rate, vi. in the firſt moment 20 
miles, in the ſecond g miles, in the third 

$2 Sc, eternally, as 10 to 9. N 
Here is given r=, 4 10; required 
5. Then, by e | 

I 17 ra=r—1 o =100 miles 

Cor JE 2 =I aa—a— xy ſought. 

That is, a moveable body continuing its 
motion in that ratio eternally, would on- 
ly run 100 miles, or more tlian any thing 
that is leſs than 100 miles. 


Cor, III. Since r= 1: 1:4 -a there · 


: OR e 


N. 


Whence if any quantity a, be continually 

divided by any other quantity 7, the ſum 

of all the terms will be , that 1 —5 
, | — 1 N 


Xa; or the of a. Therefore a x 


1—1 g 
5 1 > =: 
* 7 2 73 + g 1 
24 4, Gr.: —. Where, 
” „ 171 ; 


if a=r—1, then =. 


12557] 


7 


PRO 

Of decreafing geometric progreffions, 
In finite decreaſing progreſſions, the 
ſame rules will ſerve for the like propoſi- 
tions, if the ſeries be inverted, ſo that 


the leaſt term be the firſt, and the greateſt 
_ the laſt. And ſince in the increaſing pro- 


eſſion it is r—1:1::{|—a:s=l; there- 


fore in a decreaſing 3 proportion 


it is — 1: 1224— 
tze terms. | 


1 * | = | 


Therefore = x: x} 7 24 
aa 


4 a, by inverting 
Cor. I. But in an infinite decrffing pro- 
greſſion Igo; therefore r—1: 11 a; 
a. Whence, 4 

|Prop. Given. 


1 a 


2. „ 4 


Cor, IL. Ale 4 -. 5 (hat , 11 
* a 


2d: ad, or x): 1 11, 


. Fa finite 7. 

in gen infinite $Pro8ren. 

Whence, it is evident, that an infinite 
progreſſion, or an infinitely infinite one, 


may be collected into one ſum; which 
ſum may not be only finite, but equal to 


nothing. And of infinites it is hence plain, 


that ſome are equal, others unequal : 
and alſo, that one infinite 


to two or more finites, or infinites, - 


PROHIBITED cops, in commerce, 


the ſame with contraband goods. See 
the article CONTRABAND. | 


PROHIBITIO DR vasro DIRECTA - 


PARTE, in law, is a writ judicial di- 


"rected to a tenant, prohibiting him from 


making waſte upon the land in contro- 
verly during the ſuit. 
This writ is alſo ſometimes dirtted to 
the ſheriff. 


PROHIBITION, in law, is a writ that 


iſſues out of the chancery, king's 
bench, or. common pleas, to prohibit 
ſome other court, either ſpiritual on 
fecular, to proceed in a caule there de- 
pending, upon a ſuggeſtion that the cauſe 
does not belong to the court. 


PROJECTILES, are ſuch bodies as be- 


| from A gun, c. 5 


ing put in a violent motion by any great 
force, are then caſt off or let go from the 
place where they received their quantity 


of motion: as a ſtone thrown from a 


fling, an arrow fron*a bow, à bullet 


may be equal 


— 


2 a ax TC r Cas wp 1 . * * 3 22 2 
0 oat 3 * 5 ane: 
- - — —— — n 5 — 
= — + = re) —— 2 — ——— y — 
—ͤ—ũ—— — — —.— a — a „ 
= — - - = 
— - - -— — rs 3 —— 5 5 9 
A l 4 > 7 > a 4 2 — 
8 * 1 ” * — 


— _< 8 
2 = 7 < j = 1 * — 


— — — 


n 


— — 


PRO 


It is uſually taken for granted, by thoſe 


_ who treat of the motion of projectiles, 
that the force of gravity near the earth's 
ſurſace is every where the ſame, and 
acts in parallel directions; and that the 
effect e the air's reſiſtance upon very 
heavy bodies, ſuch as bombs and cannon- 
balls, is too ſmall to be taken into con- 
ſideration. | i oh 
The famous Sir Iſaac Newton has ſhewn, 
that the gravity of bodies which are 
above the ſuperficies of the earth, is re- 
ciprocally as the ſquares of their diſtan- 
ces from its center ; but the theorems 
Concerning the deſcent of heavy bodies, 
demonſtrated by Gallilæus, and Huy- 
ens, and others, are built upon this 
es, that the action of ravity is 
the ſame at all diſtances: and the conſe- 
quences of this hypothefis are found to 
be very nearly agreeable to experience. 
For it is obvious, that the error ariſing 
from the ſuppoſition of gravity's actin 
uniformly, and in parallel lines, — 
be exceeding ſmall; becauſe even the 
greateſt diſtance of a projectile above the 


ſurface of. the earth, is inconſiderable, in 


compariſon of its diſtance frem the 
center, to which the gravitation tends. 


But then, on the other hand, it is very 


certain, that the reſiſtance of the air 


to very ſwift motions, is much greater 


than it has been commonly repreſented. 
Nevertheleſs, (in the pro of this 
doctrine to gunnery) if the amplitude of 


the projection, anſwering to one given Obv!e 
portional to the force whereby it is ge- 


- elevation, be firſt found by experiment 
- (which we ſuppoſe) the amplitudes in all 
other caſes, - where the elevations and ve- 
© locities do not very much differ from 
the firſt, may be determined, to a ſufh- 
cient degree of exactneſs, from the fore- 
going hypotheſis: becauſe, in all ſuch 
caſes, the effects of the reſiſtance will 
be nearly as the amplitudes themſelves ; 
and were they accurately ſo, the pro- 


portions of the amplitudes, at different 


elevations, would then be the very ſame 
as in vacuo. See RESISTANCE. 


Now, in order to form a clear idea of 


the ſubject here propoſed, the path of 


| —_ projectile is to be conſidered as de- 
nding on two different forces; that is 

to ſay, on the impellant force, whereby 

the motion is firſt begun, (and would be 


pen 


continued in a right line) and on the 


force of gravity, by which the projectile, 


during the whole time of its wo is 
continually urged downwards, an 


2658) 


of the motion 


made 
to deviate more and more from its firſt 


FRO 


direction. As whatever relates to the 
track and flight of a projectile, or bal]s 
(neglecting the reſiſtance of the air) is to 


be determined from the action of theſe 


. two forces, it will be proper, before we 
proceed to conſider their joint effect, to 


premiſe ſomething concerning the nature 
oduced by each, when 
alone, independent of 


* 


ſuppoſed to a 


the other; to which end - we have pre. 
miſed the two following lemmata. 
Lemma I. Every body, after the im- 


preſſed force” whereby it is put in motion 
. ceaſes to act, continues to move uniformly 
in a right-line; uyleſs it be interrupted 


by ſbme other force or impediment... 
This is a law of nature, and has its de. 


monſtration from experience and matter 
of fact. nid nn "4 SIG 
Corollary. It follows from hence, that a 


ball, after leaving the mouth of the 


piece, would continue to move along 
the line of its firſt direction, and de- 
ſeribe.ſpaces therein, proportional to the 


times of their deſcription, were it not 


for the action of gravity z whereby the 
direction is changed, and. the motion 


interrupted. 


Lemma II. The motion, or velocity, 


acquired by a ball, in freely deſcending 


from reſt, by the force of an uniform 


gravity, is as the time of the deſcent; 
and the ſpace fallen through, as the ſquare 


of that time. 
* The firſt part of this lemma is extremely 


obvious: for ſince every motion is pro- 


nerated, that generated by the force of 


an uniform gravity, muſt be as the time 


of the deſcent; becauſe the whole effort 


of fuch a force is proportional to the time 


P 


ol its action; that is, as 

A the time of the deſcent. 
7C, To demonſtrate that the 
4 of. diſtances deſcended are 
proportional to the 
e ſquares of the times, let 
the time of falling thro' 

. any propoſed diſtance 
AB, repreſented by 
the right line PQ; which 
conceive to be divided in- 
to an indefinite number 
of very ſmall, equal, 
+ particles, repreſented 
each, by the ſymbol n; 
FO + } and let the diſtance de- 
1 fcended in the firſt of 


-f 


3 them be Ac; in the ſe- 
IB conded; in the third 
3 and ſo on. : 


e 


8 S 2 


8 e 

But ſince the velocity, at the middle of 
any one of the ſaid particles of time, 
js an exact mean between the velocities 
of the two extremes thereof, the correſ- 
ponding particle of the diſtance AB, 
may be therefore conſidered as deſcribed | 
with that mean velocity: and fo, the 
be Ac, c d, de, ef, Sc. being re- 
P 


ectively equal to the above-mentioned 


2 


fallen through from the beginning, will 


be expreſſed by OE ES . 
r 2 2 2 1 


1 : es 
— Sc. which are evidently to one ano- 


ther in proportion, as, 1, 4, 9, 15, 25, : 


Sc. that is, as the ſquares of the times. 
. E. D. 6 

Corollary. Seeing the velocity acquired 
in any number (2) of the aforeſaid equal 
particles of time (meaſured by the ſpace 


that would be deſcribed in one ſingle 
particle) is . e by (z) times , 

Il therefore be, as one par- 
ticle of time, is to z ſuch particles, 10 is 


or zm; it wi 


2 m, the ſaid diſtance anſwering to the 
former time, to the diſtance, m, cor- 


reſponding to the latter, with the ſame 


celerity acquired at the end of the ſaid z 
particles. Whence it appears that the 


ſpace? (found above) through which 


2 


the ball falls, in any given time u, is 


juſt the half of that (z*-) which might 


be uniformly deſcribed with the laſt, or 


greateſt celerity in the ſame time. 

Scholium. It is found by experiment, 
that any heavy body, near the earth's 
ſarface (where the force of gravity may 
be conſidered as uniform) deſcends about 
16 feet from reſt, in the firſt ſecond of 
time, Therefore, as the diitances fal- 
len through, are proved above to be in 


proportion; as the ſquares of the time. 


it follows that, as the ſquare of one ſe- 


cond, is to the ſquare of any given num- 
ber of ſeconds, io is 16 feet to the num- 


S 


1 2559.1] 
Tuben dhe velocity acquired being always 
nas the time from the 
defcent, it will at the middle of the firſt 
of the ſaid particles" be repreſented by:? 
m; at the middle of the ſecond, by 14 
m; at the middle of the third, by 2 1 n 
Sc. which values conſtitute the ſeries 
3 . . Sc. | 


ginning of the 


any given time will be found, by multi- 
plying: the ſquare of the number of ſe - 
conds by 16. Thus the diſtance deſcend- 


reſpectively. 


or, which comes to the ſame thing, by 


0 e - the diſtance be ſuppoled 2640 
feet; then either of the t 
quantities , . , 2, Oc. it fol- 2 Wife lag 
2 2 a 5» C. ' $4, or 12. 50 ſeconds. | 
lows, by the continual addition of theſe, *. 5 . 


It Uo (fr _ 
that the ſpaces A c, A d, A e, A.,, Cc. appears ali (lam the corol.) chat the 


velocity ſecond (in feet) at the 
of the al, PI 


tiplying the number of ſeconds in the 


* 


PRO 


ſcend in the ſaid number of ſeconds. 


Whence the number of feet deſcended in 


ed in 2, 3, & 5, Sc. ſeconds will ap- 
pear to be 64, 144, 256, 400 feet, &c. 
0 Moreover, from hence, 
the time of the deſcent through any gi- 
ven diſtance will be obtained, by dividing 
the ſaid diſtance in feet, by 16, and ex- 
tracting the ſquare root of the quatient ; 


extracting. the ſquare· root of the whole 
diſtance, and then taking of that root 
for the number of ſeconds required. 


the time of the deſcent will come out 12. 


will be determined by mul- 


fall by 32. Thus it is found that a ball 


at the end of 10 ſeconds, has acquired a 


velocity of 220 feet per ſecond. After 
the ſame manner, by having any two of 


the four following quantities, biz, the 


force, the times, the velocity, and dif- 
tance, the other two may be determined: 
for let the ſpace freely deſcended by a 
ball, in the firſt ſecond of time (which 
is as the accelerating force) be denoted 


by F; alſo let T denote the number of 


ſeconds wherein any diſtance, D, is de- 
ſcended ; and let V be the velocity per 
N at the end of the deſcent: th 
wi | 


V=2FT=2/FH=2D 


T=\/D=V=2D 
wk » aF.,,3 
D=EFrTTaYvHiF 
3 
F=D=V =VV 
III 
All wich equations are very eaſily de- 
duged from the two original ones, D 
FTT, and V=2 FT, already demon- 
ſtrated; the former in the propoſition it- 
ſelf, and the latter in the corollary to it ; 
by which it appears that the meaſure of 


the velocity at the end of the firſt ſecond 


is 2 F; whence the velocity (V) at the 


end of (T) ſeconds muſt conſequently be 


expreſſea by a Fx Tor z T1. 
N a Theorem 
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eben f ale 


; - trinſecal force, as that of a | 
ke, from the point A, (plate CCXIIT. 
fig. 3-n? 1.) ſo that the direction of its 


| the path of this he 
mi-parabola. For it the, air did not re- 


it declines from the right line A 


* 


"I 5 * 
n 
A OS 


PRO 
horizon, deſcribes by its fall a parabola. 


If the heavy body is thrown by any ex- 
gun or the 


projection is the horizontal line AD; 
body will be a ſe- 


fiſt ut, nor was it ated on by its gravity, 
the projectile would proceed with an 


. equable motion, always in the ſame di- 


rection ; and the times wherein the 


2 AB, AC, AD, AE, vere 
_ paſſed over, would be as the ſpaces A B, 
AC, AD, Sc. reſpectively. Now if 


the farce of gravity is ſuppoſed to take 


place, and to aft in the ſame tenour, as 
if the heavy body were not impelled by 

ce, that body would 

conſtantly decline from the right line 


any extrinſecal 


AE; And the ſpaces of deſcent, or the 


deviations from the horizontal line AE, 


will be the ſame as if it had fallen per- 
1 
alling perpendicularly the force of 
its gravity, paſſed over the ſpace A K 
in the time A B, deſcended thro' A L, 


in the time AC, and thro' A M in the 
time A D; the ſpaces A K, AL, AM, 


will be as the ſquares of the times, that 
is, as the ſquares of the right lines A B, 
AC, AD, Sc. or K F, LG, MH. But 
ſince the impetus in the direction parallel 
to the horizon always remains the ſame; 
(for the force of gravity, that only ſoli- 


: _ Cites the body downwards, is not in the 
leaſt contrary. to it;) the body will be 


equally promoted forwards in the direc- 
tion parallel to the plane of the horizon, 
as if there was no gravity at all. Where- 
fore, ſince in the time AB, the body 


aſſes over a ſpace equal to AB; but j 


ing compelled by the force of gravity, 


a ſpace equal to A K; and BF being 
equal and parallel to A K, at the end 
of the time A B, the body will be in F, 
ſo in the ſame manner, at the end of the 
time A E, the body will be in I; and 


te path of the projectile will be in the 
curve AFGHI; 


ſquares of the right lines K F, LG, 


M H, NI, are proportionable to the 


abſciſſes AK, AL, AM, AN. The 


curve AFG HI will be a ſemi-parabola, 


he path therefore of a heavy body pro- 
jected according to the direction A E, 
will be a ſemi- parabolical curve Q. E. D. 
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jected body, whoſe line 
allel tothe plane of the 


Wherefore if the body 


thro”. 
but becauſe the 


NHSAH x BP, c. Wherefore 


Theorem 2. The curve line, that ip: de. 


ſcribed by a heavy body projected obli- 


y and upwards, according 
irection, is a parabola, | 1 
Let AF ( ibid. nꝰ 2.) . be the direc. 


to any 


tion of projection, any ways inclined to 


the horizon, gravity being ſuppoſed 
not to act, the 9 as wg — al- 
ways continue its motion in the ſame 
right line, and would deſeribe the ſpaces 
AB, A C, A D, &c. proportignal to the 
times. But by the action of raviey it 
is h N continually to decline from 
the path A F, and to move in a curve, 
which will be a parabola. Let us ſup- 

oſe the heavy body falling perpendicu- 
farly in the time AB, through the ſpace 
AQ, and in the, time AC, through 
the ſpace AR, Sc. The ſpaces A Q, 
AR, A8, will be as the ſquares of the 


times, or as the ſquares of AB, AC, 


A D. It is manifeſt from what was de- 
monſtrated in the laſt theorem, that if in 
the perpendieular B G, there is taken 


BMS AQ and the parallelogram be 
compleated, the place of the heavy bod 
at the end of the time A B, will be M, 


and ſo of the reſt ; and all the deviations 


B M, Sc. from the right line A F, a- 


riſing from the times, will be equal 
to the ſpaces AQ, AR, AS, which 
are as the ſquares of the right lines A B, 
AC, A D. Thro' A draw the horizontal 
right line AP, 2 the path of the 
projectile in P. From P raiſe the — * 
dicular PE, meeting the line of direction 
in E; and by reaſon the triangles AB G, 
A CH, Sc. are equiangular, the ſquares 
of the right lines A "AG „Sc. will be pro- 
portionable to the ſquares of A G, A, 


Sc. ſo that the deviations B. M, CN, 


Sc. will be proportionable to the ſquares 


of the right lines AG, AH, Sc. Let 


the line L be a third proportional to E P 
and AP; and it will be (by 17 El. 6) 
L x EP = A Pg..but A Pg. : AG. 
11 EP: BM: LX EP; L xX BM; 
whence ſince it is LxXEP = APg.it 
will be L x BM = A Gg. In like man- 
ner it will be Lx CN = A Hg. Sc. 
But becauſe it is BG: AG:: (EP: 
AP: by hypotheſis) AP: L; it will 
be L x =&AGxAPZAGX 
AG+AGxGP=AGgq +AG x 
GP. But it has been ſhewn that, it is 
L x BM = A Gg. wherefore it will be 
L „BG -L X BM P, 
that is, LxXMG=AGx GP. By 
the ſame way of reaſoning it will.be L x 


the 
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- Yhe re&angle under M G-and L, will be 
qual to the {quare of A G, which is the 


property of the parabola; and ſo the 


rurve AMNOPK wherein the pro- 


jectile is moved will be a parabola. 
or. 1. Hence the right line L is the la- 


tus re&um or parameter of the parabola, 


that belongs to its axis. 

Cor. 2. Let AH - HP, and it will be 
LxCN=AHgq.=L x NH, whence 
it will be NH = CN; and conſequently 
the right line A F being the line of di- 
rection of the projectile, will be a tan- 
gent to the parabola. 

Cer. 3. If a heavy body is projected 
downwards, in a direction oblique to the 
horizon; the path of the projectile will 
be a parabola. ; 
Theorem 3. The impetus of a pro- 
jetted body in different parts of the 
parabola, are as- the portions of the 
tangents intercepted betwixt two right 


lines parallel to the axis; that is, the 


impetus of the body projected in the 
points A and B, (ibid. no z.) to which 
AD, and BE are tangents, will be as 
CD, and E B, the portions of the tan- 


_ gents intercepted betwixt two right lines 


CB, and D E parallel to the axis. 


We have here treated the path of a pro- 


jetted body as an exact parabola, though 
trom the reſiſtance of the air, the-line of 


u projectile is not exactly parabolical, but 


rather a kind of hyperbola; which, if con- 
ſidered and applied to practice, would 


render the computations far more operoſe, 


I 


and the very ſmall difference (as experi- 
ence ſhews in heavy ſhot) would, in a 


great meaſure, leſſen the elegancy of the 


demonſtrations given by accounting for 
it; fince the common rules are ſufficiently 


exact, and eaſy for practice. 
ROJEC TION, in mechanics, the act of 


communicating motion to a body, from 
thence called projectile. See the preceding 
article. 

In perſpective, projection is the appeas- 


ance or repreſentation of an object on the 


n See PERSPECTIVE. 


he projection of the ſphere is either or- 
thographic, or ſtereographic. See the 
articles ORTHOGRAPHIC and STEREO ·/ẽ 
GRAPHIC, Mar, Ce. © 
The former, or orthographic projection 
ſuppoſes the eye placed at an infinite 
diſtance; whereas, in the ſtereographic 
projection, it is ſuppoſed to be only 90 
diſtant from the primitive cirele, or placed 
in its pole, and thence viewing the circles 


on the ſphere, The primitive circle is 


o 
, 4 


PF 
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. ſerved, is projected into a point. 


the 


PRO 
that great circle which limits or bounds the 
3 or projection; and the place 
of the eye is called the projecting point. 
The laws of the orthographic projection 
are theſe: 1. The rays by which the eye, 


placed at an infinite diſtance, perceives 


any object are parallel. 2. A right line; 
perpendicular to the plane of the projec- 
tion, is repreſented by a point, where it 
cuts the plane of the projection. 3. A 
right line, as AB, or CD, (pl. CCXIII. fig. 
2. 1.) not perpendicular, is projected into 
a right line, as FE and G H, and is al- 


ways comprehended between the extreme 
perpendiculurs A F and BE, and CG 


and DH. 4. The projection of the 
right line, AB, is the greateſt. when it 
is parallel to the plane of projection; 
being projected in a right line equal to 
itſelf. 5. But an oblique line is always 


projected into one leſs than itſelf; and 
the more ſo, the nearer it approaches to 


a perpendicular, which, as already ab- 
6. A 
plane ſurface, as A B C D, (ibid. n®. 
2.) at right angles to the plane of the 


projection, is projected into the right line 
AB, in which it cuts the plane of the 


projection; and any arch as Bec, cc, or 


CA, is projected into the correſponding 


ines Bo, oo, and o A. 7. A circle pa- 


rallel to the plane of projection, is repre- 


ſented by a circle equal to itſelf; and a 
cirele oblique to the plane of projection, 
is repreſented by an ellipſis; for the me- 
thod of putting theſe. rules in practice, 
ſee the article Map. ; 

As to the ſtereographie projection, its 
laws are theſe : 1. The repreſentations 
of all circles, not paſſing thro' the pro- 
jecting point, will be circles. Thus, let 
ACT E PE (plate CCxXII. fig. 1, 2, 3.) 


repreſent a ſphere, cut by a plane R 8, 


paſſing through the center I, at right 


angles to the diameter E H, drawn from 


E the place of the eye; and let the ſecti- 
on of the ſphere by the plane R 8, be the 
circle C F DL, whoſe poles are H and E. 
Suppoſe now AGB is a circle on the 
ſphere to be projected, whoſe pole moſt 
remote from the eye is P; and the viſual 
rays from the circle A G E, meeting in 


E, form the cone AGB E, whereof ' 


the triangle AE is a ſection - thio' the 
vertex E, and diameter of the baſe A B: 
then wül the figure ag&f, which is 
rojection of the circle A G B, be 
itſelf a circle: for if the plane RS is 


ſuppoſed to revolve on the line CD, till 


it coincides with the plane of the circle 
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ACEB; then will the circle CF DL 


coincide with the circle CE D H, and 


the projected circle af bg with the circle 


'aNbK. Hence, the middle of the pro- 


jected diameter, is the center of the pro- 
ected circle, whether it be a great circle 


or a ſmall one; the poles and centers of 


all circles, parallel to the plane of pro- 
jection, fall in the center of the projection; 


and all oblique great circles cut the pri- 


mitive circle in two points diametrically 
oppoſite. 
any circle ſubtends an angle at the eye 
equal to the diſtance of that circle from 


its neareſt pole, taken on the ſphere; and 


that angle is biſſected by a right line, 
joining the eye and that pole. 
jet the plane RS (#5:4. fig. 4.) cut the 
ſphere F E G, thro its center I; and 
jet ABC be any oblique great circle, 
whoſe diameter A C is projected in ac; 


and K OL, any (mall circle parallel to 
ABC, whoſe diameter K L is projected 


in +1. The diſtances of thoſe circles from 
their pole P, being the arches A HP, 
K HP; and the angles aEc, FE 1, are 
the angles at the eye, ſubtended by their 

rojected diameters, ac, K I. Then is 
the angle a Ec meatured by the arch 
A H P, and the angle & E I meaſured by 
the arch K HP, and thoſe angles are 
biſſected by E P. 3. Any point of a 


ſphere is projected at the diſtance of the tan- 


gent of half the arch intercepted between 


that point and the 2 oppoſite to the eye, 


from the center of projection; the ſemi- 
diameter of the ſphere being radius. 
Thus, let CHE B (ibid. fig. 5.) be a great 
eircle of the ſphere, whoſe center is c, 
G H the plane of projection cutting the 
diameter of the here in ö, B; E, C, 
the poles of the le Kion by that plane; 
and a, the projection of A. Then is 
ca the tangent of half the arch AC, 
as is evident by drawing C F = the tan- 
gent of half that arch, and joining c F, 
4. The angle made by two projected cir- 


cles, is equal to the angle which theſe cir- 


cles make on the fphere. For let FACE 
and A BL (ibid. fig. 6.) be two circles 
on à ſphere interſecting in A; E, the pro- 
jecting point; and NS, the plane of 


projection, wherein the point A is pro- 


ected in a, in the line I C the diameter 


t the circle A CE. Allo let DH, FA, 


be tangents to the circles ACE, ABL. 
Then will the projected angle 4 be 
equal to the ſpheric angle BAC. 5. 
Je diſtance between the poles of the 


primitive chele and an oblique circle, is. 
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2. The projected diameter of 


Thus 


RO 


equal to the tangent of half tlie inclina- 


tion of thoſe circles; and the diſtance 


of their centers, is equal to the tangent 
of their inclination, the ſemi · diameter of 
the primitive being radius. For let A C 


(ibid. fig. 7.) be the diameter of a circle, 


whoſe poles are P and Q, and inclined 
to the plane of projection in the angle 
A1F; and let a, c, p, be the projec- 
tions of the points A, C, P; allo let 
Ha E be the projected oblique. Circle, 
whoſe center is 3. Now when the plane 
of projection becomes the primitive circle, 
whoſe pole is I; then is I y = tangent 
of half the angle A I F, or of half the arch 
AF; and Iq= tangent of AF, or of 
the angle FHa= ALF. 6. If thro 
any given point in the primitive circle, 
an oblique circle be deſcribed ; then the 
centers of all other oblique circles paſting 
thro' that point, will be in a right line 
drawn thro the center of the firſt oblique 


circle at right angles to a line paſſing 


thro' that center, the given point, and 
the center of the primitive: thus let 
G ACE (ibid. fig. 8.) be the primitive 
circle, ADE Ja great circle. deſcribed 


thro' D, its center being B. HE is a 


right line drawn thro' B perpendicular 


to a right line, C I, paſling thro' D, B, 
and the center of the primitive circle. 
Then the centers of all other great cir- 
cles, as FD G, paſſing thro' D, will 
fall into the line H K. 5. Equal arches 


of any two great cireles of the ſphere, 


will be intercepted between two other 
circles drawn on the ſphere thro' the re- 
moteſt poles of thoſe great circles. For 
let PB E A (ibid. fig. 9.) be a ſphere, 
whereon AGB, C FD, are two great 
circles, whoſe remoteſt poles are E, P; 
and thro' theſe poles let the great circle 
PB E C, and the ſmall circle PG E, 
be drawn, interſecting the great cir- 
cles AGB, CFD, in the points B, G, 
and D, F. Then are the intercepted 
arches BG, and D F equal to one an- 
other. 8. If lines be drawn from the 
projected pole of any great circle, cutting 
the peripheries of the projected circle and 

lane of projection, the intercepted 
arches of thoſe circumferences are equal; 
that is, the arch: G B = fd, (ibid.) 9. 
The radius of any ſmall circle, whole 


plane is perpendicular to that of the pri- 
mitive cirele, is equal to the tangent of 
that leſſer cirele's diſtance from its pole; 
and the ſecant of that diſtance, is equal 
to the diſtance of the centers of the pri- 
mitive and leſler circle. For let P (ibid. 
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\ as 


perpendicular to that of the primitive 
circle, whoſe center is C: then d being 
the center of the projected leſſer circle, 
d a is equal to the tangent of the arch 
P A. and-4 C = ſecant of P A. 


PROJECTURK, in architecture, the out- 


jetting, prominency, or emboſling, which 


the mouldings, and other members, have 
beyond the naked wall, column, Sc. 


and is always in proportion to its heigbt. 
The word is allo applied to galleries, 


bpalconies, Sc. which jet out beyond the 


face of the wall. Vitruvius gives it as 
2 general rule, that all projecting mem- 
bers in building have their. projectures e- 


qual ta their height; but this is not to be 
underſtood of particular members, or 
. mouldings, as dentils, coronas, the 


faſciz ot architraves, the abacus of the 
Tuſcan and Doric capital, &c. but 


only of the projectures of intire cor- 


niches. Some modern architects are of 
opinion that the great point in building 


conſiſts in knowing how to vary the pro- PROLAPSUs OCULI, is a diſtemperature of 


portions of projectures agreeably to the 
circumſtances of the building. Thus, 
they fay, the nearneſs and remoteneſs, 
making a difference in the view, require 


different projectures; but it is plain, that 
the antients had no ſuch intention. M. 


Perrault obſerves, that the pr8je&ure of 
the baſe and corniche, is greater in the 
antique than the modern building by one 


third; which ſeems to follow in a good 


meaſure from the antients proportioning 


the projeCture to the height of the pede- 
ſtal, whereas the moderns make the pro- 


jecture the ſame in all the orders, though 


the height of the pedeſtal be very different. 
PROINDIVISO, in law, is taken for a 


poſſeſſion of lands, Cc. belonging to 
two or more, whereof none of them can 
ſay which is his portion; each having 
the whole, Sc. as copartners before par- 
tition. 


PROLABIA, FORE-LIPs, 2 term in ana- 


tomy, for that part of the labia or lips 
which jets out. . 


PROLAPSUS, in ſurgery, a prolapſion, „ 
or falling out of any part of the body 
from its natural ſituation thus we ſay 


prolapſus inteſtini, a prolaphon of the 
inteſtine, Sc. 


PROLAPSUS ANI, is ſuch a prolapſion of 


the inteſtinum rectum, that it is frequent- 
ly inverted, or prolapſed to ſuch a degree 


both in adults and infants, as to appear 
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fig. 10.) be the pole, and AB the dia- 


meter of a leſſer circle, its plane being natural ſituation. Heiſter thinks, that 


ſtone, or ulcer in the bladder, a difficult 
The diſorder is not difficult to curg when 
the contrary circumſtances, to effect a 
gangrene or cancer ſaquld inſect the rec - 
mentioned author adviſes the application 


and if they prove unſuccelsfu], an extir- 
pation of the morbid part. The redue- 


effected as ſoon as poſſible, is done and 


. tained in its orbit, but protrudes itlelf 


humours, they may be generally 5 5 


8 and ut 
n * 


FF 
near a handbreadth hanging out of its 


the cauſe of this diſorder may be a great 
weak neſs or relaxation in the rectum, 
which frequently happens to croſs and 
clamorous children, or from a teneſmus, 
violent pains of the piles, a dyſentery, 3, 


expulſion of the birth. or the fæces, &c. 
recent and the patient not weak; but in 
perfect cure is next to impoſſible. If a 
tum, as in ſuch caſes it may, the above 


of diſcutient and emollient remedies 3 


tion of the inteſtine, which ſhould be 


retained in the ſame manner as is directed 

in returning and retaining the prolapſed 
inteſtines in wounds of the abdomen. 
See the article ABDOMEN, 


the eye, in which it is ſo violently in- 
flamed and ſwelled, that it cannot be con- 


out of its natural ſeat. The cauſes of 
this diſorder are various, proceeding 
ſometimes from a violent inflammation, 
or a redundancy of humours in the eye, 
from an obſtruction of the reduCtary yeſ- 
lels, and ſometimes from a ſcirrhus, can- 
cer, or ſome external violence. When 
the diſorder is recent, and occaſioned by 


ed according to Heiſter, by bleeding, 
purging, and veſicatories, with internal 
attenuants and diluents, and external 
diſcutient fomentations. But if the caſe 
is too obſtinate to yield to remedies, re- 
courſe muſt be had to the chirurgical ope- 
ration of the paracenteſis, as in other i 
dropſical caſes. See PARACENTESIS. 
At every dreſſing a concave plate of lead 
mult be firmly ſecured upon the eye, till in 
recover its natural figure. After the eu 
paracenteſis, wich our author chooſes toll 
do in the ſclerotica, rather than ths cor- 
nea, he dips his compreſs in ſpirit of al 
wine. When the eye is infected even to 
the root with a ſcirrhus or cancer, there 
is no ſafer method of relieving the pa- 
tient, than by extirpating it clean out ok 
the orbit, deterging and healing the I 4 
wound in the manner directed under then 
article WOUND, | 
15 A 2 
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BROLAPSUSINTESTINT, or a prolapſion of 
the inteſtin. See the articles ENTERO- 
'CELE and OSCHFOCELE., - | 
PROLAPSUS OMENT1, or a falling of the 


omentum into the ſcrotum. See the ar- 
ticle EPIPLOCELE. | 


E PROLAPSUS urERI, is when the uterus 


falls down and appears out of the vagina; 
whereas when it only deſcends into the 
vagina, it is termed a deſcent, or bear- 
ing down of the womb. - The apparent 
and moſt general cauſe of a prolapſus 
uteri. is from too great a relaxation and 
weakneſs of its |ſgatures, and of the va- 
gina, and is obſerved moſt frequently to 
follow a difficult labour, or other violent 
ſtraining, tho' it may ſometimes happen 
even to. maids and young girls : as to 
the other ſpecies of this diſorder called 
the deſcent' of the womb, wherein the 
prolapſed uterus is inverted like a bag, 
ſo that its internal ſurface appears outer- 
* moſt, . which at the ſame times lies con- 
ceaſed in the vagina, it is never obſerved 
but when the. uterus is forced down to- 
gether with the ſecundines, or after a 
difficult labour ; and if it is not ſpeedily 
reduced, the caſe ſoon becomes paſt cure, 
and kills the patient. In order ta re- 
duce the uterus, aſter the patient his diſ- 
charged her urine, ſhe is to be placed in 


à proper poſture, and carefully ſeparating - 
the placenta, if it adheres to the uterus, 


the latter is to be replaced with the fin- 
gers, by returning the pendulous part 
firſt with the three middle fingers, and 
then with the whole hand into the cavity 
of the ablomen. When the parts have 
recovered their former ſituation, the pa- 
tient is to keep in bed, lying on her 
back, with her legs cloſe together ; and 
reſting in this poſture is of itſelf very of- 
ten ſufficient : however it may not be 
Improper to ſecure the womb from falling 
down again, either in coughing, ſneez- 


ing or otherwiſe, by retaining the lips of 


the pudenda together by a proper band- 

e. 
Yo and fomentation of the part with 
milk and water muſt be uſed. This diſ- 
order is not ſo. dangerous when the wamb 
appears externally from a relaxation of 
Its ligaments, but without inverſion, and 
not in the time of labour, as it is not 
likely to be attended with inflammation 
or mertification ; but when it happens in 
a weak habit, it is often impracticable 
to ſuſtain it in its proper ſituation, In 
this caſe it muſt be aſſiſted by a proper 
bandage, and a retaining inſtrument in- 


If there is an inflammation, bleed- 
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ternally, ſuch as a peſſary, or any other 


inſtrument for that purpoſe. 


[ See the ar- 
ticle PESS SAR. 


PROLAPSUS VAGINA, or a bearing down 
of the vagina, is often confounded with 
the prolapſus uteri, inſomuch that they 


are often called by the ſame name; not 
being eaſily diſtinguiſhable from each 
other. Heiſter takes a prolapſus of the 
vagina to happen when that body appears 


either wholly or. in part without the labia 


pudendi; and a total prolapſion ſhews itſelf 
without the relaxed labia like a fleſny 


ring, red or bloody, and ſwelled more 


or leſs, according to particular circum- 
ſtances. With regard to the treatment, 
when it is without inflammation the pro- 
lapſed parts ſhould be returned without 
the leaſt delay, to prevent any inflamma- 
tion, ſcirrhus, or gangrene, after being 


fomented with ſome aſtringent and diſcu- 


tient liquor; after which the patient 
ſhould keep her bed for ſeveral days, re- 
taining her thighs cloſe together without 
moving her body. In ſome caſes it will 
be proper to heat the patient with ſome 
niit ef waters of the chalybeat kind, 
and ſome preparations of ſteel; but if 
the diſorder is inveterate, endeavoürs 
muſt be uſed to palliate it, by orderin 
the patient conftantly to wear the T 
bandage. See the article BANDAGE. 
If the prolapſed parts are inflamed, diſ- 
cutient fomentations and cataplaſms are 
to be applied externally, and bleeding 
and the other internal medicines Airected 
under the article INFLAMMATION. 


PROLAPSUS uvulæ, a diſorder of the 


uvula, which is ſometimes ſo much en- 
larged and elongated as even to reach 
the larynx, and pharynx, and obitruct 
the actions both of reſpiration and de- 

lutition. If it proceeds from a recent 
ivflammation, as may be judged from 
the pain, heat, and redneſs of the cir- 
cumjacent parts, the patient may be re- 
lieved with cooling gargles, and injec- 
tions of wine and water, or a decoction 
of proper herbs with a little alum ; bur 
at the ſame time proper coolers muſt be 
uſed internally, with bleeding, purges, 
and clyſters, to prevent the inflammation 
from ſpreading thro'thefauces,andexcitin 
a quinſy. When this diforder continues, 
notwithſtanding the uſe of remedies, it 
will be neceflary, depreſſing the tongue 
with a ſpatula, to clip off the redundant 
part of the uvula with a pair of ſciſſars ; 
after which the blood being permitted ta 
run a little time, it may be reſtrained 


by 


PRO 


n gargle of warm wine, vinegar, or 


if it till continues, apply & little alum, or 


a cautery, till the hæmorrhage ceaſes. 
PROLATE, in geometry, an epithet ap- 
plied to a ſpheroid produced by the revo- 
Jution of a ſemi ellipſes about its larger 
diameter. See the articles ELLIPSIS and 
SPHEROID. 1 2 
pROLATION, in muſic, the art of ſhak- 
ing or making ſeveral inflections of the 
voice or ſound on the ſame note or ſylla- 
ble. See the article $1NGING. 
PROLEGOMENA, in philology, certain 
preparatory oblervations or diſcourſes 
prefixed to a book, &c, containing ſome- 
thing neceſſary for the reader to be ap- 
priled of, to enable him the better to 
underſtand the book, or to enter deeper 
into the ſcience, @c, „ 


| PROLEPSIS, , a figure in rhetoric, 


by which we anticipate or prevent what 


might be objected by the adverſary ; . 


thus, it may be objected, &c. ; 
PROLEPTIC, npenlix®-, an epithet ap- 
plied to a periodical diſeaſe which an- 
ticipates, or whoſe paroxyſm returns 
ſooner and ſooner every time, as is fre- 
quently the caſe in agues. 1 75 


PROLIFIC, ſomething that has the qua- 


lities neceſſary for generating. See the 
article FERTILITY. | 
PROLIXITY, in giſcourſe, the fault of 
entering into too minute a detail, of be- 
ing too long, preciſe, and circumſtantial, 
even to a degree of tediouſneſs. 
PROLOCUTOR of the convocation, the 
| ſpeaker or chairman of that aſſembly. 
See the article CONVOCATION. 
There are two prolocutors of the convo- 
cation, one of the higher houſe, and one 
of the lower : the prolocutor of the lower 
houſe, immediately upon their firit aſſem- 


bling, is choſen by the members of that 


houle, and preſented to the higher houſe 
as their prolocutor ; that 1s, the perſon 
by whom they intend to deliver their re- 
ſolutions to the higher houſe, &c, and 
to have their own houle eſpecially regu- 
lated : in which reſpe& his office is to 
call the names of thoſe that are of the 
houſe, as he ſees caule, to read all things 
propounded, gather ſuffrages, &c. The 
archbiſhop of Canterbury is by virtue of 
his office prolocutor of the higher houſe 
of conyocation. | 
PROLOGUE, prologus, in dramatic poe- 
try, a diſcourſe addreſſed to the audi- 


ence before the drama or play begins. 


The original intention was to advertiſe 
the audience of the ſubject of the piece, 
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and to prepare them to enter more eaſily 
into the action, and ſometimes to make 
an apology for the poet. This laſt ar- 
ticle ſeems intirely to have taken poſſeſ- 
ſiog of the prologue in the britiſh drama, 
The French have left off the uſe of pro- 
logues ; thoſe few they uſe have nothing 
in them of the genuine prologue, as bear- 


ing no relation to the ſubject, but 3 


mere flouriſhes or harangues in praiſe 
the king, &c. In the antient theatre the 
prologus was properly the actor who re- 
Fearſed the prologue : the prologus was 
' eſteemed one of the dramatis perfonze, 
and never appeared in the piece in any 
other ard the prologue, therefore, 
among them, though not an eſſential, 


was yet an acceſſary part of the piece; 


with us it is no part at all, but ſomething 
intirely diftin& and ſeparate ; with them 
the drama was pas; with the appear- 
ance of the prologus z with us it is not 
opened till after the prologus is retired, 
With us he always directs his ſpeech to 
the audience, conſidered as in a play- 


houſe ; but with them he ought in pro- 


priety to have ſpoken to a chorus of by- 
ſtanders, or perſons to be preſent at the 
real action: but this being in a great 
meaſure inconſiſtent with the deſign of a 
prologue, it was directed to the audience, 
The prologue is of much more antient 


ſtanding than the epilogue. See the ar- 
ticle EPILOGUE. 


PROLUSION, in literature, a term ap- 
plied to certain pieces or compoſitions - 


made previouſly to others, by way of 


prelude or exerciſe : thus Diomedes calls 


the Culex of Virgil, and his other opuſ- 
cula, proluſions, becauſe written before 
the great ones. | 

PROM, a city of the kingdom of Ava, in 
the further India: caſt long. 949, north 
lat. 199, 

PROMETHEUS, in the antient aſtrono- 
my, the name of. the conſtellation now 
called hercules. See HERCULES. 

PROMISE, in law, is when upon any va- 
luable conſideration one binds himſelf by 
word of mouth to another to perform a 
thing agreed on. It is held upon ſuch a 
promiſe that action will lie 2 breach, 
which will not if the promiſe be without 
conſideration, that being à naked bar- 
gain, from which no action can ariſe. 
Here a promiſe againſt a promiſe made 
at one and the ſame time, is ſuſhcient 
ground for an action. In caſe a verbal 
promiſe is made to do a thing, and there 
is ng breach thereof, the ſame may be 


diſcharged 
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- difcharged by parol, or by word of 
© — I but. the promiſe 2 broke, 
it may not be diſcharged without ſome 
receipt or releaſe : for it is then become a 
debt. When any action is grounded on 
a promiſe, there payment or other legal 
diſcharge ought to b 
_ ©" article BARGAIN, REECE: 
 PROMONTORY, in aphy, a high 
vint of land or 9 out — 
fea ; the extremity of which to- 
- wards the ſea, is caflec a cape, or head- 
land. 8 
PROMOTERS, promotores, in a legal 
__ "ſenſe, are fuch as in popular or penal 
actions proſecute: offenders in their own 
names, and in that of the king's, as in- 
- *Formers do; and who have part of the 
forfeitures or penalties for their reward. 


* 
- 
* 
- 


Pheſe formerly 8 to the exche- ' 


quer, but of late the 


ave chiefly lifted 

themſelves under the banner of the exciſe. 
OMPT PAYMENT. See PAYMENT. 

PROMPTER, in the drama, an officer 


pleaded. ' See the 
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of the radius. 
it is long, and is wholly fleſhy, without 


internal condyle of the os humeri, and 


_ extremity of the tendon of the brachizus, 


comes flat, and is inferted below the lu. 
pinator brevis, by 


PRONG-HoE, in hufbandry, the name of 


poſted behind the ſcenes, whoſe buſineſs 


Ii is to watch attentively the actors ſpeak - 
ing on the ſtage, in order to ſuggeſt and 
put them forward, when at a ſtand, to 

correct them when amiſs, Sc. in their 
parts. 


PROMULGATED, or PromurL.ctD, | 


ſomething publiſhed or proclaimed, - and 


generally applied to a law, to denote the 


— or proclaiming it to the 
people. ; | | 


" PRONAOS, in the antient architecture, a 


Porch to a church, palace, or other ſpa 
ions building. See the article PoRcn. 
"*PRONATTON, among anatomiſts. The 
radius of the arm has two kinds of mo- 
tons, the one called pronation, the other 
ſlupination. Pronation is that whereby 
the palm of the hand is turned down- 
wards; and ſupination, the oppoſite mo- 
tion thereto, is that whereby the back. of 
the hand is turned downwards. The 
peculiar muſcles whereby pronation is 
& Toon are called pronatores, as thoſe 
y which ſupination is performed are 
termed ſupinatores. See SUPIN&TOR, 
and the next article. 


* PRONATORS, ronatores, in anatomy, 


two muſcles of the radius, which ſerve to 


ing the land. The prong-hoe comes 
hoeing huſbandry; and in this the hoe. 


four inches of the rows of the corn, tur- 
neps, and the like; but this inſtrument 


g 


inſtead of a noun, 


* 


PRO 
nence at the lower part of the internal 
angle of the ulna, and by the other in 
the concave ſide of the lower extremit 
It is nearly as broad az 


any mixture of tendinous fibres. The 
pronator rotundus, or obliquus, is a ſmall 
muſcle more broad than thiek, ſituated 
on the upper part of the ulna, oppolite to 
the ſupinator brevis. It is fixed to the 


from thence paſſes obliquely before the 


and reaches to the middle part of tle 
eonvex ſide of the radius, where it be. 


an extremity almost 
altogether fleſny. een e 


an inſtrument "uſed to hoe or break the 
ground near and among the roots of 
plants. The prong-hoe conſiſts of two 
booked points,offix'or ſeven inches length; 
and when ſtruck into” the ground, will 
ſtir and remove it the fame depth as the 
plough does; and thus anſwer both the 
ends of cutting up the weeds, and open- 


into excellent uſe, even in the - horſe 


plough can only come within three 


may be uſed afterwards ; and with it the 
land may be raiſed and ſtirred, even to 
the very ſtalk of the plant. See the ar- 
ticles Hoe, Ho ING, and PLOUGH. 
RONOUN, pronomen, in grammar, a de. 
clinable part of ſpeech, which being put 
points out ſome per- 
fon, or thing. a 
Pronouns are divided into the fix follow: 
ing claſſes, viz. demonſtrative pronouns; 
relative pronouns ; poſſeſſive pronouns; 
gentile pronouns, or ſuch as denote: 
perſon's country, as noſtras, wefiras, and 
citjas; interrogative 3 and reci- 

rocal pronouns, See DEMONSTRATIVE, 

ELATIVE, &c. FRE a1 


PRONOUNCING, or PRONUNCIATION, 


turn the palm of the hand downwards, 


in painting, the marking and expreſiing 
the parts of all kinds of bodies with that 
degree of force, neceſſary to make them 
more or leſs diftin& and conſpicuous. 


and are *Uiſtinguiſhed by the names of PRONUNCIATION, ' pronunciatio, in 
grammar, the manner of articulating 
founding the words of a language. 
Pronunciation makes much the moſt difi- 
cult part of a written grammar; in te- 
gard that a book expreſſing itſelf to tie 
| eyes, 


rotundus and quadratus. The pronator 


quadratus, or tranſverſus, is a ſmall fleſhy 
muſcle, lying tranſverſely on the inſide 
* of the lower extremuy of the fore-arm. 
It is fixed by one fide in the long emi- 
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the ears, ſeems next akin to that of teach- 
ang the blind to diſtinguiſh colours: 


hence it is that there is no part ſo defec- 
tive in grammar as that of the pronun- 
_ ciation, as the writer has frequently no 
term whereby to give the reader an idea 


of the ſound he would expreſs; for want 


of a proper term, therefore, he ſubſti- 
tutes a vicious and precarious one. To 
25 Fine a juſt idea, of the pronunciation of a 


nguage, it ſeems neceſſary to fix as 
nearly as poſſible all the ſeveral ſounds 


employed in the pronunciation of that 
language. Cicero tells us, that the pro- 
nunciation underwent ſeveral changes 


among the Romans; and indeed it is 


more precarious in the living languages, 
being, as Du Bos tells us, ſubſervient to- 
fashion in theſe. The french language 


is clogged with a difficulty in pronuncia- 
tion 1 


om which moſt others are free; 
and it conſiſts in this, that moſt of their 
words have two different pronunciations, 
the one in common proſe, the other in 


verſe. See the article FRENCH, Cc. 
As to the pronunciation of the engliſh 


language, the ingenious Mr. Martin, in 


his Spelling- Bock of Arts and Sciences, 
Hays down the following rules: 1. The 
final (e) lengthens the ſound of the fore- 


going vowel ; as in can, cane ; rob, robe; 


tun, tune, &c. 2. The final (e) in words 


ending in re, is ſounded before the / like 
; as maſſacre, maſſa- cur; lucre, lu- cur, 


&c. 3. The latin diphthongs æ, &, are 


ſounded like e; as tua, Etna; oeco- 
nomy, economy, &c. but at the end of 
words oe ſounds like o; as in toe, foe, 
&c. 4. Alſo theengliſh improper diph- 
thongs, ea, eo, eu, ue, found only the 
e and u; as tea or te, feoſfee or feffee, 


Aue or du, true or tru, &c. tho' lome- 
times eo and ea are pronounced like ee, 


as in people, fear, near, &c. 5. Some- 
times the dipthong (ie) is pronounced like 


e in cieling, like ee in fieid, and, at the 


end of words, always like y; as in te, 
&c, and ei is pronounced either like 2 
or ai; us in deceit, reign, &c. 6, The 
triphthong eau is pronounced like , in 
beau and jet d eau; and icu ſounds like 


u in lieu, adieu, &c. 7. The found of c 


is hard before the vowels a, o, u; as in 
call, cold, cup, &c. allo ſometimes be- 
fore h, as in chart, chord, &c. and be- 
fore land v7; as in clear, creep, &c. It 
is otherwiſe generally ſoft, as in city, cell, 
Syder, child, &c. 8. In french words 
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eyes, in a matter that wholly concerns 
. machine; and ſometimes like gu, as in 
choir. 9. The ſound of.g is hard before 


. Ces alſo before 2 as in guilt, guild, 
before i, as in gibbows, gibberiſh, It is 


geld, &c. but ſoft in many words de- 
rived from the greek and latin, as in geo- 


are always hard, as in dagger, & . The 
10. In any part of a word, 


like 7, as in philoſophy, &. 11. The 
ſound of qu, at the endiof french words, 


flaccid, &c. 14 The letter 2 is not 


nic, &c. As to other pecuſiarities, re- 


; 


T R O 
cb is ſounded like 3 as in chagrbem 


q o, u, l,r 5, as in gall, go, gum, glean, 
cc. and before h, as in ghoft ; ſometimes 


alſo generally hard before e; as in get, 


metry, genealogy, genus, &c. Two. 


ſound of g, when ſoft, is like that of 7. 
ph ſounds 


is like &, as in riſque, &c, 12, The 
ſyllables ti and ci, it followed by a vewel, 
ſound like i or bi; as in fiction, logictany 
&c. 13. When cc occurs before i, the 
firſt is hard and the latter is ſoft; as in 


pronounced at the beginning of (ylla- 
les, before / and t; as in alm, ptar- 


garding the pronunciation of ſingle let- 
ters, many of them have been taken no- 


tice of at the beginning of each, in the 


courſe of this work. 


But it is not enough to know the juſt 
pronunciation of ſingle letters, but alſo 


of words; in order to which, the ac- 
centing of words ought to be well un- 


derſtood; ſince nothing is more 'harſh 


and diſagreeable to the ear, than to hear 


a perſon ſpeak or read with wrong ac- 


cents: and, indeed, in engliſh, the fame 
word is often both a noun and a verb, 
diſtinguiſhed only by the accent, which 
is on the firſt ſyllable of the noun, and 
on the laſt of the verb; as ferment and 


and ferment, re:ord and record, &c. We 


are to obſerve allo, that in order to a, juſt 
expreſſion of wards, ſome require only a 
ſingle accent on the long ſyllable ; as in 
trment, &c. but in others it ſhoyſd be 
marked double, as in am mal, becauſe it 
is pronounced as if the letter was wrote 
double, viz. annimal. 


PRONUNCIATION is alſo uſed for the fifth 


and laſt part of rhetoric, which conſiſts 


in varying and regulating the voice 


agreeably to the matter and words, ſo 
as moſt effectually to perſuade and touch 


the hearers. It is much the ſame with 
What is otherwiſe called emphaſis. See 


the article EMPHASIS. 


This emphaſis is a conſiderable ſtreſs or 


force of voice, laid upon that word in a 
A lentence, 


PRO 

- Fntence; by which the ſenſe of the whole 
n regulated: thus, ſuppoſe you were 
-  afked, are you determined to walk this 
Aa to London? If the emphaſis be placed 
on the word you, the anſwer may be, yes, 
Igo myſelf; or no, I ſhall fend my ſen. 
Again, it it be placed on the word au,, 
mme aniwer is, yes, I am; or uo, I ſhall 
vile: if on the words to day, then the an- 
fer is, yes; or no, I ſhall go to morrow : 
and, laſtly, if the emphaſis be placed on 
the word London, the anſwer may be, 
0, TI /ſbgll go to Richmond - X 


tze principles of pronunciation under a 
.* 'eamedian. There are three things 
- which come under the pronunciation, 
Dix. the memory, voice, and geſture. 
See the articles MRMORY, C. 

"PRONUNCIATION, in painting. See the 
Article PRONOUNCING. | 

PROOF, in arithmetic, an operation where- 


is examined and aſcertained. The pro- 


verſa. See the articles ADDITION, 
SUBSTRACTION,' Se. - 
PRoor, in law, Sc. denotes the mediams 
or arguments uſed to evince the truth of 
any thing. In law proof is two-fold, 
viz, vida voce, by living witneſſes, and 
Probatio mortua, a dead proof; ſuch is 
that of records, deeds, or other writings. 
Though ſome have been of opinion, that 
the law takes no notice of any other proof 
than that before a jury in a judicial way, 


agreed by the parties that the proof ſhall 
be made in ſuch a manner, or before a 
particular perſon, that form is to be ob- 
terved, and ſhall prevail againſt what is 
uſually termed legal proof. In common 
1 Sc. a perſon may bring his 


thing was done, on which the defendant 
may take iſſue that the thing was not 
done, and then the plaintiff at the trial 


Article EVIDENCE. 


«witneſs, or of a perſon deceaſed, makes 
what they call a ſemi- proof, or half 
proof; which in heinous caſes, frequently 


the article TORTURE. 8 6.1 


© PROOF is alſo uſed in a ſynonymous ſenſe 
with Randard : thus we call that proot- 
Fr INE 


* 


dy the truth and juſtneſs of a calculation 


and that which is on record; yet if it be 


Mion, and therein aver that a certain 


In the french law, the depoſition of one 
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ſpirit, which is of the ftandard-ſtrength; 
or half alcohol half phlegm. See the ar- 
ticles SPIRIT, BRANDY, and DrsT1L- 
LATION: 555: $554” | 


PROPAGATION, propagatio, the act of 
müultiplying the kind, or of producing 
the like in the natufal way of genera- 


PROPER, proprium, 


P 


r proof is always by the contrary rule: 
thus ſubſtraction is the proof of addition, 
\ --:and multiplication of diviſion 3 and vice 


tion. See the article GENERATION, 
and eſſentially belonging to any thing. 
The ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh four kinds of 
propers, or modes of propriety : the firſt 


called proprium primo mods, is what agrees 
Quintitan adviſes his pupils to -ſtady - 


to a ſingle ſpecies, but not to all the in- 
dividuals ; the ſecond, proprium ſecunds 
modo, is what agrees to the whole ſpe- 
cies, but agrees Prewils to one another; 
the third, proprium tertio modo, is what 
agrees to a lingle ſpecies, but not at all 


times; and the laſt and higheſt; pro- 


prium quarta modo, is that which alone 


agrees to one kind, to all the individuals 


thereof, and at all times. N : 
ROPER, in reſpect of words, denotes their 


immediate and peculiar +: way $ or. 


that directly and peculiarly attached to 
them; in which ſenſe, the word ſtands 
oppoſed to figurative. vt. 


PROPER, in grammar, is alſo applied to 


PROPER FRACTION. 


- determines them to try the torture. See 


nouns, or names, which are diſtinguiſhed 
into proper and appellative. See the ar- 
ticle APPELLATIVE. | « ö 


Man is the appellative, John the proper 


name. | 
See the article 
FRACTION. N 


PROPER, in the civil juriſprudence, is uſed 


in oppoſition to acquired, for an inheri- 
tance derived by direct or collateral ſuc · 
ceſſion. Ke 


PROPERTY, proprietas, in a general 


ſenſe, that which conſtitutes or denomi- 
nates a thing proper ; or it is a particu- 
lar virtue or quality which nature has 
beſtowed on ſome things excluſive of all 
others: thus colour is a property of 
light; extenſion, figure, diviſibility, and 
impenetrability, are properties of body, 
Sc. See the article Lichr, Se. 


muſt make proof of the doing it. See the PROPERTY, in law, is defined to be the 


higheſt right a perſon has, or can have, 
to any thing ; it being uſed to denote 
that right which -one has to lands or te- 
nements, goods or chattels, in no reſpect 


depending upon -another's curteſy. At 


this day property in lands, &c. is ac- 
quired- either by entry, deſcent; law, or 
conveyance ;z and in goods and chattels 
property may be gained divers ways, 

| though 
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ſomething naturally 


PROPHECY, auen 


He eee 


poſitĩion thereto : 


—_— 
though generally it is by deed of gift, or 


bargain and ſale. | 
There are held to be three manner of 


roperties. 1. Abſolute property, iich 
* hes the proprietor Nat an abſolute 


power veſted in himſelf to diſpoſe of his 
eſtate as he pleaſes, ſubjeR to the laws 


of the land. 2. Qualified property, as 
in the caſe of huſband and wife, wherein 
the huſband has only a qualified pro- 

rty in the wife's lands, real chatte!s, 


c. but in her perſonal chattets he has 


an abſolute property. 3. Poſſeſſory pro- 
981 as when a perſon has goods de- 
i 


livered to him to keep, he has ſuch a 
property therein, that he may maintain 


actions againſt ſtrangers who take them 
out of his poſſeſſion. It is likewile the 


ſame when they are delivered to a car- P 


rier, or things are pawned, See the ar- 
ticles Pawn and BROKER. | 


Every owner of goods has undoubtedl 


a general property in them; but yet a 
legatee in a will hath no property in the 
goods bequeathed him, until ſuch time 


as they are delivered to him by the exe- 
- eutor, ſo that he has the poſſeſſion, In 


the ſale of any thing, no property is veſt- 
ed in the buyer till there is an actual de- 
livery. If a perſon hires a horſe for ſo 


many days, he hath, during that time, 


a ſpecial property in the beaſt, and might 
have an action againſt even the maſter 
of it, did he difturb him in his poſſeſſion. 
Where a perſon borrows or finds ano- 
ther man's goods, or in caſe one takes 


them from another, none of theſe a&s 


will alter the property ; though ſhould a 
perſon take corn from another, and con- 
vert it into malt, or turn timber into a 
houſe, c. in theſe caſes the property be- 


comes altered. | 


by divine inſpiration. 
Mr. Whiſton condemns all allegorical 
explanation of the prophecies of the Old 


enthuſiaſtic, &c. and adds, that if a 
double feafe of the prophecies be allowed, 
and there be no — method of ſhewing 
their completion than by applying them 
ſecondarily and typically to our Lord, 
after having been in' their firſt and pri- 
mary intention long ago fulfilled in the 
times of the Old Teſtament, we loſe all 
the real advantages of the antient pro- 
i to the proof of chriſtianity. 


+ ſets up à ne ſcheme in op- 
ereto : Fe -owns that taking 
the preſent text of the Old Teſtament 
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for genuine, it is impoſſible to expound - 
the apoſtles citations of the prophecies 
of the-Old Teſtament on any other than 
the allegorical foundation; and therefore 
to ſolve the difficulty, he is forced to have 
recourſe to a ſuppoſition contrary to the 


ſenſe of all chriſtian writers before him, 
Dix. that the text of the Old Teſtament 


has been greatly corrupted ſince the apo» 
Rolical age by the Jews. 

Perſons pretending to prophecies, are 
eee, at common law; by ſtatute, 
ikewiſe, if any perſon publiſh ſuch prophe- 
cies with an intent to raiſe ſedition, they 


ſhall forfeit 101. for the firſt offence, and 


ſuffer a year's impriſonment ; and for the 


ſecond, incur the forfeiture of all their 


goods, Cc. 5 
ROPHE T, po$nrxe, in general, a perſon 
who foretels future events, but is particu- 
larly applied to ſuch inſpired perſons 
among the Jews as were commiſſioned 
by God to declare his will and purpoſes 
to that 1 Among the canonical 
books of the Old Teſtament, we have 
the writings of ſixteen prophets, four of 
which are denominated the grenter pro- 
phets, wiz. Iſaiah, . n Ezekiel, 


and Daniel, ſo called from the length or 
extent of their writings, Which exceed 

thoſe of the others, wiz. Hoſeah, Joel, 
Amos, Obadiah, Jonas, Micah, Nahum, 
 Habakkuk, Ha 


| gpal, Zachariah, and Ma- 
lachi, who are called the leſſer prophets 
from the fhortnefs of their writings, 
The Jews do not place Daniel among 
the prophets, becauſe, they ſay, he lived 


the life of a courtier rather than that of 


a prophet. An account of the ſeveral 
writings of the praphets may be ſeen 
each under its particular head. See the 
article IsatAn, &c. * 


xtia, a prediction made PROPHYLACTICE, vpe p, in 


medicine, that part thereof which inſtructs 


xs to the method of preſerving health and 


averting diſeaſes. 


Teſtament cited in the New, as weak, PROPITIATION, in theology, a facri- 


fice offered to God to aſſwage his wrath, 
and render him propitious. Among tbe 
Jews there were both ordinary and pub- 


lic facrifices, as holocauſts, &c. offered 


by way of thankſgiving ; and extraordi-. 
no ones, offered by particular perſons 

ty of any crime, hy way of propitia- 
tion. The romiſh church believe the 


' maſs to be a facrifice of propitiation for © 


the living and tue dead. The reformed 


churches allow of no propitiation but that 


one offered by Jeſus Chriſt on the croſs. 
Propitiation was alſo a feaſt among we 
15 B Jews, 


1 - 
” 


* 


— 
* 
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PROPLASTICE, 


PRO 


Jews , celebrated on the tenth of the 


month Tiſri, in commemoration of the 


pardon proclaimed to their forefathers by 
Moes on tlie part of God, who thereby 
Temitted the puniſhment due to the crime 
'of their worſhiping the golden calf. 


- PROPITIATORY, or MRCY-sEAT, 


among the Jews, was the cover or lid 
of the ark of the covenant. See ARK. 


The cherubims ſpread their wings over 


the propitiatory. 


PROPLASM, is ſometimes uſed for a 


-mould where any metal or ſoft matter, 
which will afterwards grow hard, is 
'caſt : hence, 

the art of making 
"moulds for caſting things in, 


PROPOLIS, the name of a certain ſub- 


ſtance more glutinous and tenacious than 
Wax, with which the bees ſtop up all 
the holes or cracks in the ſides of their 
hives. Beſides the wax and the honey 
which the bees gather in their daily tra- 
vels, 'they have occaſion for this third 
fubſtance at times, and that eſpecially 


"When they are placed in a new hive. 
They not only ſtop in this manner all 


the cracks they can find, but * exa- 
mine all the weak places of the hive, 
and will eat away a rotten part, to make 
up the deficiency with this propolis. It 
appears from the obſervations of Reau- 


mur, that the propolis is a ſubſtance per- 
fectly different from wax, and is a true 


genuine vegetable reſin, of a browniſh- 


red colour on the ſurface, and when 


broken, approaching. to the colour of 


wax, carried home by the bees in lumps - 


in the ſame manner in which they carry 
their wax. The apothecaries in ſome 
places keep this as a medicine in their 


mops, It readily diſſolves in ſpirit of 
wine, or oil of turpentine : this ſolution 


is of a fine gold-colonr, and will ſerve as 
a varniſn to colour filvered picture- 
frames, or the like work. 


PROPONTIS, or /e of MaxMora, di- 


' vides Europe from Aſia, having the Boſ- 


3 on the north-eaſt, by, which it 


as a communication with the Euxine fea, 
and the Helleſpont on the ſouth-weſt, b 


which it communicates with the Archi- 
pelago. It is one hundred and twenty 


miles long, and in ſome places upwards 
of forty 


PROPORTION. When two quantities 


broad. 


are compared one with another, in re- 
ſpect of their greatneſs or ſmalneſs, the 
compariſon is called ratio, reaſon, rate, 
or * but hen more than two 


— 


\- 
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quantities are compared, then the com- 
pariſon is more uſually called the pro- 
ortion that they have to one another. 
he words ratio and proportion are fre- 
quently uſed vromiſcuodily, 


When two quantities only are compared, 


the former term is called the antecedent, 
and the latter the conſequent. 


The relation of two homogeneous quan- 
tities one to another, may be conſidered 
either, 1. By how much the one ex- 
eeeds the other, which is called their dif- 
ference. Thus 5 exceeds 3 by the dif- 
ference 2. Or, 2, What part or parts one 
rs. of another, which is called ratio. 
Thus the ratio of 6 to 3 is $—2, or 
double; and the ratio of 3 to 6 is 3, 
or ſubduple. e ü 
When two differences are equal, the 
terms that compoſe them are ſaid to be 
arithmetically proportional. Thus ſup- 
poſe the term to be à and 6, their diffe- 
rence d. If a be the leaſt term, then 
a+ om And if @ be the greateſt, tien 
a—d=b. | 

But when two ratios are equal, the terms 
that compoſe them are ſaid-to be geome- 
trically proportional. For — a and 
b to be the terms of any rativ ; if @ be 


the leaſt term, put 7 2. then ar =b 


by equal multiplication :| but if 5 be the 
leaſt term, put v => | then br = a by 
equal multiplication, and © =þ by equal 
diviſion, ; 5 


Fhus the ratio of two quantities, or of two 


numbers, in geometrical proportion, is 
found by dividing the antecedent by the 


- conſequent, and the quotient is the ex- 


at or denominator of the ratio. 
*roportions, ſo many of them as are ra- 
tional, or between number and number, 


have particular names given them by the 


eek and latin writers. Thus, if after 
e antecedent be divided by the conſe · 
quent, the quotient be x, it is called pro- 
3 of equality, or ſimple proportion. 
f the quotient be 2, 3, 4, (or any other 
integral number) it is called multiple 
e (viz. double, triple, quad - 
ruple, Ec.) and the contrary to thoſe are 
called ſub- multiple, (viz. ſub-duple, 


ſub. triple, ſub · quadruple, &c,) or one 
half, one third, one fourth, '& other ſuch 


aliquot part. 


If the quotient be x, with one ſuch part, 


as 1 5 13. FH, Oe, it is called ſuper- 


PRO 
particular (v7z. ſeſquialteral, ſeſquiter- 
tian, ſeſquiquartan, Fc.) and the con- 
traries hereunto are called ſub- ſuperpar- 
ticular (wiz. ſub · ſeſquialteral, lub ſeltqui. 
tertian, Sc.) 

If ſuch quotient be 2, 3, 4, (or ſuch 
other integer greater than unity) with 


ſuch an aliquot part it is called multiple - 


ſuperparticular (as 2 4 duple-ſeſquial- 


teral, 3 + triple - ſeſquitertian, 3 f triple- 


ſeſquiquartan, Sc.) and the contraries 


thereunto are ſub - multiple · ſuperparticu- 
lar, as ſubduple- ſeſquialteral, ſubtriple- 


ſeſquitertian, Se. 
If the quotient be 1, with ſome number 
of aliquot parts, as 1 4, 1 f, 13, &c. it 


is called ſuperpartient, (as ſuperbipar- 


tiens tertias, ſuper-tripartiens quartas, ſu- 
perbipartiens quintas, &c.) and the con- 
traries hereunto are ſub-ſuperpartient, as 
ry ys tertias, &c. 

If fuch quotient be ſome greater integer 
number, (as 2, 3, Fc.) with ſuch num- 


ber of aliquot parts, as 2 43, 34, 34, Cc. 


it is called multiple- ſuperpartiens, (as 


dupla-ſuperbipartiens tertias, tripla - ſu- 


pertripartiens quartas, tripla- ſupertripar- 
tiens quintas, Sc.). And the contraries 
thereunto, ſubmultiple-ſuperpartient, (as 
ſubdupla- ſuperbipartiens tertias, ſub- 
tripla-ſupertripartiens quartas, Fc.) as 
that of 31 to 7 (becauſe 37 44) is 
quadruple-ſupertripartiens ſeptimas; and 
its contrary, 7 to 31, is ſub-quad- 
ruple-ſupertripartiens ſeptimas. And un- 


der ſome of theſe compellations all pro- 
portions will fall, 5 
teger number to another. 


ich are as one in- 


But it is much better, and more intelli- 
gible, to expreſs theſe proportions, as the 
uſual] manner now is, by the numbers 
themſelves, than by theſe names, as 31 


to 7, or 7 to 31. 
If when four quantities are conſidered, 


you find that the firſt hath as much great- 


;ne(s or ſmalneſs in reſpect to the ſecond, 


as the third hath in reſpe& to the fourth: 


thoſe four quantities are called propor- 
. tionals, ind are thus expreſſed, * 


As F thatis, 38 Af 
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contains B=2 four times, ſo C 16 con- 
tains D==4 four times; and therefore A 
has the ſame ratio to B, as C has to D; 
and conſequently, theſe four quantities 
having gqual-ratios, are proportionals. 


Proportion conſiſts of three terms at leaſt, 


whereof the ſecond ſupplies the place of 


two. 


£-4- 4. 
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When three magnitudes, A, B, C, are 


SA:B::C:D 


or by permutation, as 1 


PRO 


proportional, the firſt A has a duplicate 


ratio to the third C, of that it hath ts 
the ſecond B: but when four magni- 


tudes, A, B, C, D, are proportional, the 


firſt A has a triplicate ratio to the fourth . 


D, of what it has to the ſecond B; and 


ſo always in order one more, as the pro- 
portion ſhall be extended. 


AA 


Duplicate ratio is thus expreſſed, —=— 


CB 
twice; that is, the ratio of A to C is du- 


plicate of the ratio of A to B. For let 


Ag, B=4, C=8 ; then the ratio of 


2 to 8, is duplicate of the ratio of 2A. 


to B==4, or as the ſquare of a to the 


_ ſquare of 4. 


T riplicate ratio is thus expreſſed, 5 


thrice ; that is, the ratio of A again , 


64 the cube of 4. Wherefore duplicate 
ratio is the proportion of ſquares, and 


triplicate that of cubes. - 4 
And the ratio of 2 to 8, is compounded 


of the ratio of that of 2 to 4, and of 4 to 8. 

From what has been ſaid of the nature 

of ratio and proportion, the ſix ways of 
arguing, which are often uſed by mathe- 

maticians, will evidently follow. 

1. Alternate proportion is the com- 

paring of antecedent to antecedent, 
and conſequent to conſequent. As if 


5 therefore alternately, 
..CA:C::B4D 4 
| 2:8:: 4:16 

2. Inverſe ratio, is when the conſequent 
is taken as the antecedent, and ſo com- 


21 4:: $:16 


' pared to the antecedent as the conſequent. 


As A: B:: C: D; therefore inverſly as 
B: A:: D: C | 
4123216: 8H? ej 

3. Compound ratio, is when the-ante- 


cedent and conſequent, taken both as 


one, are compared to the conſequent itſelf. 
As A: B:: C: D; therefore by com- 
poſition, as ATB: B:: CD: D;: in 
numbers, as 2 +4 =6, is to 42 ſo is 


8 


$ + 16 24, to 16. | 


4. Divided ratio, is when the exceſs _. 
| wherein the. antecedent exceedeth the 
conſequent, is compared to the eonſe- 


quent. As A: B:: C: D; therefore 
by diviſion A—B:B::C—-D:D: in 


numbers, as 16: 8221263 therefore 


16—8 8, is to 8, ſo is 12—62=6 to 6. 
5. Converſe ratio, is when the antece- 


dent is compared to the excels wherein 
15 B 2 the 


to D=16, is triplicate of the- ratio of © 
Aga, to B==4, or as 8 the cube of a, to 
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6. Proportion of equality, is where there 
are taken more quantities than two in 


one order, and alio as many quantities 


in another order, comparing two to two 
being in the ſame ratio : it follows, that 


as in the firſt order of quantities, the firſt 
is to the laſt, ſo in the ſecond order of 


quantities, is the firſt to the laſt: or 


© otherwiſe it is compariſon of the extremes 
together, the mean quantities being, 


omitted, Thus let A, B, C, be three 
quantities, and D, E, F, three others, 
and taking them two by two, let them be 
in the ſame proportion; that is, let 


A: B:: D: E, and B: C:: E: F; 
now if it be inferred that A, the firſt of 
the firſt order, is to C the laſt, as D the 
flirſt of the ſecond order, is to F the laſt, 
this form of arguing is ſaid to be ex equo, 
or from equality. In numbers, let 16: 


$:4 and 12:6: 3 be in the ſame pro- 
portion when taken two by two ; that is, 


86 16:8 :: 12: 6, and as 8: 4: : 6:33 


now if 16 in the firſt order be to 4 the 
laſt, as 12 the firſt of the ſecond order is 


to 3 the laſt, this is called proportion of 


equality. 


7. Ordinate proportion, is when antecedent 
is to conſequent, as antecedent is to eon- 
ſequent; and as the conſequent is to any 


other, ſois the conſequent to any other: as 
B: C:: E: F 
142232281 2 318126 
and then in ſhall be — Hoo _ 55 
$+ Pexturbate proportion, is when three 
magnitudes. being put, and others. alſo 


which are equal to theſe in mul:itude, as 


in the firſt magnitudes the antecedent is 
ta the conſequent, fo in tlie ſecond mag- 


ſecond magnitudes: is any other to the 


antecedent. Thus if $6 3 1 and 
2 = A, dare two ſets of magnitudes, 


Foto rt 


::12:6 


this is called perturbate proportion 5 and 
the 23, 5 Eucl. it ſhall be as ö 


n 


15 "Sy 7 


ie antecedent to the conle- 
quent: and as in the firſt magnitudes 
the conſequent is to any other, o in the 


12572 
the antecedent exceeds the conſequent. 
As A: B:: C: D; therefore by con- 

verſe ratio, as A: AB:: C: C- D: 

in numbers thus, as 16: 16—8 28; 
1212 — 6226. 


tionals. 


Thus 3 


8 not of the 2d and 
ſaid to be in a diſcontinue 
or geometric proportion; ſuch „ 
: Phone ; e, ed 5 5 =, ts 
ard, a; ed, e Fa. 6 


- 


„then from A take Ab= A, and bC= 


1 


lengths multiplied by their breadths. 
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In the foregoing caſes, the product of the 
means is equal to that of the extremes, 
and therefore the quantities are propor- 
When of ſeveral quantities the difference 
or quotient of tſie firſt and ſecond is 
the ſame with that of the ſecond and 
third, they are faid to be in a continued 
arithmetic or geometric proportion. 
a, a+d, ard, a+3d, a+4d 
a, a- d, a—2d, a—3d, a—=44 
Sc. is a ſeries of continued arithmetical pro 
portionals, whoſe common difference is d. 
4 a, ar, arr, arrr, arrrr, ar 
And þ <a , 2 
r rrrr r 
Se. is a ſeries of continued geometric 
proportionals, whoſe common multipher - 


"ws or —ç or whoſe ratio is that of 1 to 
1 439 . 


1. or r to 1. ; g 
Note, that the fign =, fignifies conti- 


nued proportion. 8 . 
6 A Tibet of ſeveral quantities the 


difference or quotient of the pſt, and ad 
is the ſame with that of the 3d and 4th 

d) they are 
4 arithmetic, 


# | p, 4” LEY 208: © 
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Problem I. To two lines A and B, to find 
a third proportional D (plate CCXIII. 
fig. 4. no z.) make any right-lined 


angle, as CAB, then ſet off in AB, 


A d A, and on AC, ab B. Set off 
alſo d BB on AB; then join b4, and 
through B draw a line parallel to & d, ſo 
ſhall „C be the third proportional re- 
urs, for A: B; B: P by 2, 6, Eydl. 
roh. II. To three given lines A, B, 

and C, to find a fourth proportional D. 
Make any angle, CAE (ibid. no 2) 
I 


7 


and Ad C; join bd, and through C 


draw CE parallel to 64; fo ſhall 4E 


be the line ſought: for A: B:: C: D. 
2; 6, Euclid. | 


PROPORTION of figures. Prob. I. To find 
the proportion that one rectangle hath to 


another, hoth length and breadth muſt 
be conſidered. For rectangles are to each 
other, as the products of their reſpective 


Thus 
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- 3, Thus, if there be two rectangles, the 
former of which hath its length five feet, 
and its breadth three; and the latter hath 
its length eight feet, and its breadth four. 
Then the rectangles will be to each other 
as 3X5 (215), is to 4x8 (=32) 
that is, as 25 : 32, ſo that all the re&- 
angles are to one another in a ratio com- 
pounded of that of their ſides. | 
2. When rectangles have their ſides pro- 


portionable, ſo that — — 


e ee, eee 5 
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Aden is the rectangle A, (no 3.) to 


: | 
the rectangle B, in a duplicate proportion 
to the ratio of the ſides. _ 

For the ratio of A to B, is compounded 
of the ratio of AB to EH, and of the 
ratio of AD to EF. And therefore the 
proportion of A to B, being compound- 
ed of equal ratios, muſt be duplicate of 
the ratio of their ſides to each other ; 
that is, duplicate of the ratio of AB: 
EH, or of AD: EF. 

Hence all triangles, parallelograms, 
- priſms, parallelopipeds, pyramids, cones, 
and cylinders, are to one another re- 
ſpectively compared, in a proportion 
compounded of that of their heights and 
| baſes. 8 5 - 

3- All triangles, and parallelograms, 
pyramids, priſms, and parallelopipeds ; 
alſo all cones, and cylinders, each kind 
compared among themſelves; if they 


have equal altitudes, are in the ſame pro- 


portion as their baſes; if they have 
equal baſes, are as their heights. | 
For the baſes, or heights, will ſeverally 
be common efficients or multipliers ; and 
therefore muſt make the products be in 
the ſame proportion as the multiplicand 
was before. 


Thus, if the equal altitude of any two 


triangles, © parallelopipeds, cones, Sc. 
be called A, and their unequal baſes B, 
and D;: then it will be as B: D: : AB 
AD. | = 

This problem being of great uſe, ought 
to be placed among the elements of geo- 
metry, \ 
Caſe I, To find two right-lines, 
whoſe ſum or difference is given, reci- 
procally proportional to two given lines. 
Let the two given lines be B and C, and 


let the ſum of the two lines ſought be 


Z : it is required to find a point where 


Z may be fo divided, as that B: A:: 


E: C. (no 4.) 
Firſt find n, a mean proportional be- 
tween B and C, which cre& perpendi- 


a” 


Bc, find a fourth proportional, as 
cf = A and on CF={4deferibe a fe- 
mi-circle, and in it apply CG=CE, 
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. 


draw D parallel to Z, deſcribe 


then I ſay A and E are the lines re- 
quired: for AE =m*= BC. 
e H. When the difference = X is - 


two others reciprocally proportional, 


the mean 


_ cular 
from | 
' with that as radius deſcribe a ſemi- 


the reciprocals 


. 
The conſtruction of this is almoſt the 


PRO 

cularly at either end of Z, (ns 8.) 
| a ſemi- 
circle upon Z, and where D. cuts that 
ſemi-circle, let fall perpendicularly : 


QE. B. 


given, (nd 6.) find a mean propor- 
tional as before, which ere perpendi- 
at either end of X: thus draw N 

middle point of X to M, and 


circle on the center C: ſo ſhall AX, 
be the greater line, and E the leſſer 
ſought, for A+X>XE —m*=BC, 
Q. F. D. | e 

Prob. II. Having two ſquares, to find 


whoſe ſum is equal to a given ſquare, 
Let the ſquares _ be = 2 and 
the reciprocals required yy an . 
then, 5 = 
b:: ccd 
8 +—=bbce | 
—ddyy+; N A -A ce 
Hay = r- ee 
J* Hd ice 
D V- —bbec 
The conſtruction of this is as follows, 
let AB (n“ 7.) d, and ' AC=b, and 


Fate 
d 
Let HC gd, and CI=}d—v N- dier 
roportional will be CK, 
and on CH deſcribe a ſemi - ci 
and in it apply CL=CK, then LH= 
vV 4* — y?, which is the ſide of the 
other ſquare ſought. ; 
Prob. III. Having two ſquares, to find 
two Þther reciprocals whoſe difference 
ſhall be equal to a given ſquare, , 
Let the ſquares 2 be ff, g 7 and 

ought yy and 5h+yy, 


then F G will be equal 


then, 
gg: hb+gy 
22 7 | 
3* +b byy + +$b *=ffgg +++ 
»*+i6*=y ffgg+4b* 
y * = FEES C9347 
VS JJgg +$0Þ* —£6*. 


ſame as in the preceding problem. 


PRO 
f the proportion of ſolids, every pa- 
; See. is to a pyramid of the ſame 

zaſe and height, as 3 to 1, that is, the 
one is triple the other. 
A cylinder, ſpheroid, and cone, of the 


ſame baſe and height, are as 3, 2, and 1. 


Harmonic PROPORTION, is when three 
terms are ſo diſpoſed, that as the diff. of 
the firſt and ſecond : the diff. of the ſe- 
cond and third :: firſt ; third; and the 
- are faid to be harmonically propyrtions 0 
hus, 10, 15, 30, are harmonically 
proportional. For as the diff. of 20 
and 15, is to the diff. of 15 and 30, ſo 
38 10 to 30. Allo 12, 6, 4, are harmo- 
nically proportional; for 12 —6 :6—4 


1.83 16 14. 80 5 T rz 
b*+2+x, 52 + hn, are harmonically 


roportional. For bu+2a*:ba:: 
| * +$3hn+ 2u*:b*+ n. Whence 
if the two firſt terms of an harmonic 
| 7 ls be given, the third 1s readily 
ound, | 
For if A, B, C, be harmonically propor- 
tional. Then A— B: B- C:: A: 
C, and Ac - BC AB. AC. There- 
fore AB=2zA—BxC, and BC=2aC —- 


Bx A. Conſequently CB. , and 


| 2A B 
A _ * Again, when four terms 
| 


' are fo diſpoſed, that as the diff. of the 
aſt and 2d : the diff, of the 3d and 4th 
2 1ſt: 4th they are alſo harmonically 
proportional. As 10, 16, 24, 60; for 
4 10 — 16 : 24= 60 :: 10 : 60 
Whence if the three firſt terms of ſuch 
an harmonic proportional be given, the 
ath ” _ _ - | 
For if a, b, e, d, armonic proportio- 
nals, then a —35: c- 4: * a: d; 
and ad- bd=ac— ad, therefore 
d. * and @ = e % To 
2 4— 2 41 
If the terms of an harmonic proportion 
be continued, then it is called an har- 
monic progreſſion. 

8, * e ad term, 

4, the difference of the iſt and a> 
and that the '1ft exceeds the 2d. The 
progreſſion will be | 1 
75 8 +24 FT b+ 44” 

L, Oe. Whence, if out of 
Triad 3 if egg, Be 4 


rank of harmonic proportionals, there 
be taken any ſeries of equidiftant terms, 


tional. And this kind of proportion 


F 
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tions. e | 
When three terms are ſo diſpoſed, that 


122 10: 


poling þ greater than , if the ad term 
PROPOSITION, propaſitis, 


ſidered merely as 
aſſembling them together, and — or 


propoſitions. 


Thus, ſuppoſing 


that ſepies will be harmonically propor- 


PRO 
has feveral ather properties common 
with arithmetic and geometric propor- 


the diff. of the 1ſt and ad: diff. of the 


.2dand 3d ; : zd; iſt, they are ſaid to be 


in a contra-harmonic proportion. Thus, 
6, 57 3, and 12, 10, 4, are contra-har- 
monics. For 6—5: 5—3: : 3:63 and 
10 4: 4:12. Or, ſup- 


greater than the iſt: 

Then ba+#*, b*+2*, b* + by, are 
contra-harmonics, for h: 2 == h 7 
: 2:57 ＋ U : u rA. | ry 
But if the 1ſt term exceeds the zd, then, 
BT, h*+#*, ha+n?*, are con- 
tra-harmonics. For bn 5 —» 
bn: :bn+n*:b*+bn. 
in logic, 
art of an argument wherein ſome qua- 
ity, either N or poſitive, is attri- 
buted to a. ſubject; or, according to 


Chauvinus, it is a complete conſiſtent ſen- 


tence, indicating or expreſſing ſ6me- 


thing either true or falſe, without ambi. 


guity 3 as, God is juſt. | 
le the comparing of our ideas is con- 
e act of the mind, 


disjoining them according to the reſult of 


its perceptions, this operation is called 


judgment. See Io EA and JUDGMENT, 

ut when theſe judgments are expreſſed 
in words, they then bear the name of 
P Hence a propoſition is a 
entence expreſſing ſome judgment of the 
mind, whereby two or more ideas are 


_ affirmed to agree or diſagree : and as 


our judgments inelude at leaſt two ideas, 
one of which is affirmed or denied of the 
other; ſo a propoſition muſt have terms 
correſponding to theſe ideas, The idea 
of which we affirm or deny, and of courſe 
the term expreſling that idea, is called 
the ſubject of the propoſition ; and the 
idea a ed or denied, as alſo the term 
anſwering to it, is called its predicate : 


thus in the propoſition, God is omnipo- 


tent, God 1s the ſubject, it being of him 


that we affirm omnipotence z and omni - 


patent is the predicate, becauſe we affirm 
the idea expreſſed by that word to be 
to God. See the articles SUBJECT an 
PREDICATE, 
But as in propoſitions ideas are either 
joined or disjoined, it is not enough to 
ave terms expreſſing thoſe ideas, unleſa 
we have alſo ſome. words to denote their 
agreement or diſagreement. Now that 
word which connects in this manner the 
ſubject 


PRO 
ſübject and predicate of a propoſition, is 
called the copula; and if a negative par- 


ticle be annexed, we thereby underſtand 


that the ideas are disjoined. The ſub- 


ſtantive verb is commonly made uſe of for 


the copula, as in the above - mentioned 
propoſitien, God is omnipotent;“ 
where tlie word is expreſſes the copula, 
and ſignifies the agreement of the two 


ideas, God and omnipotence; but if we 


mean to ſeparate two ideas, then, be- 
ſides the ſubſtantive-verb, we muſt alſo 
uſe. ſome particle of negation to expreſs 
this repugnance: the propoſition, «© Man 
16. is not perfect, may ſerve as an exam- 
ple of this kind; where the. notion of 
perfection being removed from the idea 
of man, the negative particle not, is in- 
ſerted after the copula, to ſignify the diſ- 
| reement between the ſubject and predi- 
cate.. The ſchoolmen call the two terms, 
wiz. the fubject and predicate, the 
matter; and the copula, the form of a 
roportion. 
. When the mind joins two ideas, the 
ropoſition expreſſing this judgment is 


termed affirmative; as, a ftone is 


« heavy” and, on the contrary, when 
the. mind ſeparates two .or more ideas, 
the propoſition. expreſſing this judgment 
is called negative; as, God is not the 
& author of evil.” 


Now as terms may be either fingular, or 


common and univerſal; if the ſubje of 
a propoſition be a common term taken in 
all its extent, the propoſition is called 
_ univerſal ; as, every man is mortal.“ 
If the common term be taken in an inde- 
terminate part of its extent, the propoſi- 
tion is called particular; as, ſome 
«© men are virtuous.” If the ſubject of 
the propoſition be ſingular, the propoſi- 
tion is called ſingular ; as, © Ariſtotle 
46 is the prince of philoſophers.” Thoſe 


. propoſitions which have only one ſubject 


and one attribute, are called ſimple ; 
thoſe that have ſeveral ſubjects, or attri- 
butes, are called compound. See the 
articles TERM, SUBJECT, PREDICATE, 
Sc. | | | 
A ſyllogiſm conſiſts of three propoſitions, 
. viz. the major, minor, and conclufton ; 
an enthymeme, of two. See SYLLOGISM 
and ENTHYMEME. 
The ſchoolmen make ſeveral other ſpe- 
cies and diviſions of propoſitions, as a 
propoſition de primo adjacente, where 
the ſubje& and predicate are both included 
under the verb, as vent, vidi, vici: a 


propoſition de ſecundo adjacente is where 
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both the ſubject and predicate'are expreſs, 


claſſes; the firſt, regarding the matter; 
the ſecond, the form; and the third, the 
thought: thoſe of the firſt claſs are ſubdi- 


indirect, ſingle and manifold. Finite or 
definite propoſition, is that which de- 


jekt, as, man is not a ſtone.” Infi- 


non albus, non-homo eff non- albus. Direct 


Single propoſition, is that either ſingly 


| ditional one, as if the ſun be ſet it is 


one or both the terms excite ſeveral ideas 


In reſpect of form, propoſitions are di- 


P-R O 
either the ſubje& or predicate is included 

in the verb; as, Peter writes, I read: 
a propoſition de tertio adjacente, is where 


and ſtand diſtm&t from the verb, as 
ec the mind is a ſubſtance.” This pro- 
poſition is the rule or ſtandard of all the 
others,ſo that whatever propoſition can be 
reduced thereto is legitimate; and wlat 
cannot, is not legitimate. 

Propoſitions are again divided into three 


vided into finite and infinite, direct and 


clares ſomething determinate on a ſub. 


nite. or indefinite propoſition, is that 
where either one or both of the terms are 
infinite, or have a negative prefixed to 
them, as, uon - Homo eft albus, homo eff 


propolition is that wherein a higher or 
more general thing is predicated of a 
lower and more partieular, as man 
„is an animal.” Indire& propoſition, 
is that wherein an inferior is predicated 
of an higher, as an animal is man.” 


or by conjunction: it is ſingly ſuch when 
it affirms or denies one thing of one other 
thing, as man is an animal:” by con- 
junétion, when ſeveral propoſitions are 
joined and coupled together, thus, the 
« ſun ſhines and it is day,“ are twe 
propoſitions, which conjoined make 
this one, if the ſun ſhines it is day.” 

Of ſuch conjun& prapolitions there are 
divers kinds, viz, 1 diſ- 
junctive, copulative, Sc. Hypothetical - 
propoſition, is that which conſiſts of Te- 
veral ſimple ones affected with ſome con - 


night.“ For the disjunctive, copu- 
lative, Cc. ſee the articles DisjuNnc- 
Tivk, COPULATIVE, &c. | | 
Compound propoſition, is that where 


in the mind, as a man is body and 
ſoul, and both together.“ Manifold 
propoſition is that conſiſting of ſeveral 
fubjects, as Peter and Paul preached: 
or of ſeveral predicates, as Peter and 
« Panl preach and pray.” 


vided into affirmative and negative, true 
and falſe, pure and modal. Affirma- 
tive propoſition is that, whoſe attribute is 


z01 ned. 


| Joined to che ſubject; as, * God is a ſpi- 
« 'rit.”, A negative propoſition is that 
-- whoſe attribute is ſeparated from the ſub- 


propoſition is that which declares a thing 


poſition is that which ſignifies a thing to 
be what it is not. The truth of a pro- 
- Poſition therefore depends on the con- 

necting of the ſubject with the attribute, 
Which is done by that act of the mind 
called judgment. Propoſitions are ſaid 
to be pure when they imply or involve no- 
thing beſides © their matter and form. 
: Modal propoſition is that which, beſides 

the pure matter and form, invalves ſome 
mode or manner of diſpoſition, See the 
article Mops. | 3 1 8 
To modal propoſitions the philoſophers 
vefer excluſiwe, exceptive, and reſtric- 
tive propoſitions. See the article ExcLu- 
SIVE, Sc. 


article COMPLEX, Sc. 

PROPOSITION, in mathematics, is either 
ſome truth advanced and-ſhewn to be 
uch by demonſtration, or ſome opera- 
tion propoſed and its ſolution ſhewn. If 
the propoſition be deduced from ſeveral 
oretical definitions compared together, 
is called a theorem; if from a praxis, 
or ſeries of operations, it is called a pro- 
blem. See the articles THEOREM and 
PROBLEM, - 4 
PROPOSITION, in poetry, the' firſt part 
of a poem wherein the author - propoſes 
- briefly, and in general; what he is to fay 
n the body of his work. It ſhould com- 
prehend only the matter of the poem, 
that is, the action and the perſons that 


plicity in the propoſition, - and would 
Not have the poet promiſe too much, nor 


he is going, to relate. 2 
PROPREFECT, propræfectus, among 
the Romans, the prefect's lieutenant, or 


rium commiſſioned to do any part of his 
duty in his place. See PREFECT. 
PRO PRE TOR, a roman magiſtate, who, 
having diſcharged the office of pretor at 
home, was ſent into a province to com- 
mand there with his former pretorial au- 
thority. It was alſo an appellation given 
to thoſe who, without having been pre- 
tors at Rome, were ſent extraordinaril 
into the provinces to adminiſter juſtice 
with the authority of preters. | 
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ject, as man is not a ſtone.” True 


20 be what it really is; and a falſe pro- 


For complex propoſitions, Cc. ſee the 


act. Horace preſcribes modeſty and ſim- 


raiſe in the reader too great ideas of what 


an officer whom the prefect of the preto- 


PRO 


PROPRIETATE, PROBANDA, in law; 2 


writ directed to the ſheriff, to make en- 
quiry into the property of goods de- 
ained, when the defendant claims it on 
a2 replevin ſued; and if thereon it be found 
for the defendant, ' he' cah - proceed no 
LE TE 
PROPRIETATIS EL1x18R, in pharmacy, 
an elixir, the preparation of which the 
. London-diſpenſatory directs as follows: 
take of choice myrrh, of the beſt aloes, 
and of ſaffron, each three ounces : when 
they are powdered, pour upon them a 


. quart of rectified ſpirit of wine; digeſt | 


them four days to an extraction of the 
tincture, which pour off: to the re- 
- mainder pour on more ſpirit of wine; 
| digeſt and pour off as before, and after- 
wards draw away ſome of the ſpirit by 
diſtillation : it is. made acid by an ad- 
tion of the ſpirit of ſulphur, any quantity 
at diſcretion. This may be given ſrom 
ten to thirty drops to children, and to 
growt perſons from twenty to ſixty, or 
more. It is particularly good in pale 
wan complexions, and will itſelf fre- 
quently cure the green ſickneſs; but in 
hot, florid conſtitutions, it does not ſo 
well, eſpecially in thoſe ſubject to the 
vel. It is accounted very good to de- 
1 oy worms in children, if taken twice 
or thrice a day for two or three weeks te- 
gether. See the article ELIxik. 


PROPRIETOR, or PRoPRIETary, he | 


who has the property:of any thing. See 
the article PROPERTY. FORE": + 
PROPRIETY, in grammar, is where the 
direct and immediate ſignification of a 
word agrees to the thing it is applied to; 
in which ſenſe, it is uſed in oppoſition to 
figurative, or remote ſignification. 
PROQUESTOR, proqueftor, the queſtor's 
lieutenant, or a perſon who diſcharged 
the office of queſtor in his ſtead. See the 
article QUEsTOR. . | | 
PRO RATA, in commerce, a term ſome- 
tines uſed by merchants for, in propor- 
tion; as each perſon muſt reap the pro- 
fit or ſuſtain the Joſs pro rata to his in- 
tereſt, that is, in proportion to his ſtock, 
PRO ROTA PORTI1ONIS, in law. See 
the article ONERANDA PRO RATA POR- 
. TIONIS. ys 
PRORZ os, in anatomy, the ſame with 
os occipitis. See OCCIPITIS os. 
PROROGANDA Assis A. See AS$S1I58A. 
PROROGAT ION, prorogatio, the act of 
prolonging, adjourning, or putting off 
te another time. The A ference between 


2 
p 


PROꝶSONGM ASIA, wp2;or: | 
in rhetoric, whereby alluſion is made to 


PRO. 


3. prorogation and an. adjournment. of 


parliament is, that by prorogation the 
: Eten is ended, and loch bills as paſſed 
in either houſe, or both houſes, and had 
not the royal aſſent, muſt, at the next 
aſſembly, begin again; becauſe that 
every ſeſſion of parliament is in law a 
ſeveral parliament: whereas, if the par- 
liament be only adjourned, there is no 
new ſeſſion, and conſequently all things 
continue in the ſame ſtate were in 
before the adjournment. See the articles 

| ADJOURNMENT and PARLIAMENT. 
PROSCRIPTION, : praſcriptio, a publica- 
. on mw in the * 5 chi — 
eader of a party, whereby he promiſes 
areward to any one who ſhall bring him 
1 the head of one — his __ Jp 
ROSE, pro/a, the nat guage of 
manki 4 1 and unconfined, by 
zetical meaſures, rhymes, Sc. in 


which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to verſe. 


See the article VERSE. 85 
PROSECUTOR, in law, he that purſues 
a cauſe in another's nam. 
PROSELY' TE, a new convert to ſome re- 

ligion or religious ſect. See ConverT. 
PROSODY, Praſodia, that part of gram- 
mar which treats of the quantities and 
- accents of ſyllables, and the manner of 


making verſes. See GRAMMAR, QUAN» 


TITY, ACCENT, and VERSE. | 


The engliſh proſody turns chiefly on 


two things, numbers, and rhyme. 
gta, a figure 
the likeneſs of a ſound in ſeveral names 
or words. | I ES od, 
PROSOPOPOETA, nete rents, a figure 
in rhetoric, whereby we raiſe qualities, 
or things inanimate, into perſons. 'T his 
figure is divided into two parts: 1. when 
| 8 and bad qualities, accidents, and 
ings inanimate, are introduced as liv- 
ing and rational beings; as in the fol- 
lowing verſes of Milton 
_ --+----- Now gentle gales, 
Fanning their odoriferous wings, diſpenſe 
Native pertumes.; and whilper whence 
OC... | | 
Thoſe balmy ſpoils.· E 
The ſecond part of this figure is when 
we give a'voice to inanimate things, and 
make racks, woods, rivers, buildings, 
c. expreſs, the paſſions of rational 
creatures, as in the following lines of 
Spencer, 3 
She og blaſphemous ſpeeches forth did 


C mw +.” ro 7 BY ets 
And bitter curſes, horrible te tell, 


* 


L 


3 


DAD 

That — bag temple wherein ſhe was 

ac 2 | * 

Did quake to hear, and nigh aſunder 
r 


PROSTA TR, in anatomy, a gland, ge- 
nerally ſuppoſed to be two. ſeparate bo- 
dies, though in reality but one, of 2 
roundiſh, ot ſomewhat heart · faſhioned 
ſhape, ſituated juſt before the neck of 
the bladder, an ſurrounding the begin- 
ning of the urethra, | The ſize of this 
body is about that of a walnut: it has 
two prominences, of a round figure in 
its hinder part, called prominentie nati- 
formes : its eminence, called the caput 
gallinaginis, is in the urethra, and — 
two orifices, which are common to the 
veſiculæ ſeminales and the -ejacula 
ducts; and frequently there is à litt 
| ſinus between theſe. The ſubſtance of 
the proſtatæ is glandulous and cavernous z 
it is very robuſt, and ſurrounded with: a 
_ ſtrong 2 : 2 N —— or 
excretory ducts of t and, iſcharg « 
from = little 9 it, a thin 
White fluid. In the human body there 
are ten or twelve of them; in dogs they 
are more numerous. The veſſels of the 
proſtatæ are common with the veſicule 
ſeminales. i 4557 * 
The uſe of the proſtatæ is to ſeerete 
fluid which, becauſe it is ejected in co- 
ition, ſome have imagined to be of uſe 
in generation; but according to Heiſter, 
it ſeems only deſtined to lubricate the 
urethra, and be a kind of vehicle to tbhbe 
ſemen, which is too thick otherwiſe to 
2 with ttt neceſſary eaſe. . 
OSTH APHZERESIS,npe dae, in 
_ aſtronomy, the difference between the 
true and mean motion, or true and mean 
place, of a planet, called alſo equation 
of the orbit, or of the center, and 
— uation. e 
Proſthaphæreſis amounts to the difference 
detween the mean and equated anomaly. 
Suppoſe the circle ALMPNR (plate 
_ CCXUT. fig. 1.) the orbit of the earth 
ſurrounded by the ecliptic. pp 93 , 
&c. and ſuppoſe $ the fun, and the eartn 
in R. the mean anomaly will be the 
arch APR, or, caſting away the ſemi- 
circle, the arch R P or the angie PCR; 
and the true anomaly, rejecting the-ſemi- 
circle, will be PSR, which is equal to 
PCR+CRS. If then to the mean 
. anomaly we add the angle CRS, we 
ſhall have the true anamoly PSR, and 
the earth's place in the ecliptic. And 
here the angle CLS, or CRS, is called 
0 the 
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 PROTEC 


$ 
Py 


_ 
:=the proftkaphareſigg- by reaſon that it is 
ſometimes to be added and fometimes 
- ſubtracted from=the mean motion,” f t 
we ma or. _ the true motion, "or place, 
SHITE Fa 
— — 2 in ovine," the prefix- 
ing ſome Jetterior ſy llable at the — 8 
1 ning of 4 word, as in ghatus, for ye, 
fe. * ie Tad thr 09+: 1 
PRrOSTHES ts, among ſurgeons, is the wp 
+ plying that which s'deficient by the ap- 
- poſition of newimatter, as the fling ap 
+ ulrevs, wounds, Se. with mew fleh. 
P 4 ein anttent  architeAvre; a 
60, dg in'the'front of a temple. 
PRO 


»times denotes an argument produced to 
confirm one of the premiſſes of a ſyllo- 
| 9 | Others de it an a ment 
compoſe doftwo ſy Hogiſms/fo dri boſecd as 
that che . 'of © we feiner is the 


- + major or iner of the latter; ſo that ſhe 


»:ſecondfylogitm may de omitted or un 
„ ſtocc Sbe the articlSVLUOET SM. - 
PRO FASISy in mel antient drama, the 
„niet part of a iconic” br tragic” piece, 


herein the ſeweral perfonis ure ſhesm, 


their — — and the ſubje& 
» of the piece propoſec and entered e 
giee the article Da AMA. 
” Ir 'mghtreath ub fer ub bor wort 
und Where it ended the epitafis 
menced. See the article EITASIs. = 
 PROTAT us, in the antient drama, ; 
perton ho never ap 4 but in che p. 
Aube, or firſt part hy. 
PROFBA ava Do norte, 
Kr. botavy, a gema of dre tet andria . 
fals of. Platte with a uniform 
—— flower the peculiar « coroll:e of 
— modopetalcus, and divided 
—— ſegments at the limb: the ſeeds 
Lare contained in the cup, viz. A lingle 
ſeed facceeding each peculiar corolla. 
T1ION/” the ſhelter, _ 
- anthority,” and aid employed by any 6 
in behalf of another; 


45 
53 


Ls | Protection, in law, in its general ſenſe, 


. denotes the ſaſety'every Mhject, detizen, 
and alien enjoys from the Jaws ; and in a 


more ſpecial ſenſe; it is nſed for an ex- 


emption or jmmunity given by the king 
to à perſon for à time, to fecure him 
again ſuits at law, or other vexations. 

Protection is alſo ved for a privilege be- 
hang to embaſſadors, members of par- 
lament, &c. whereby they and their 
e vants are ſecured from arreſts, &c. 

PROTECTOR, « a 1 en undertakes 


—— 
. 


2 3 


116181 


LLo OSM, in the ſhook, ſome- 


for want of accepti 


· RG 


do deher za defend e wreak, belpfes 


And diſtreffed. 0 
t: "Every 'eatholic sten and eve gi 


> order; has otector refidi e 
abe a add, Go 
called the cardihaf ger. 
_ * Protefor*is af fometithes" uſed: for a 
regent of a" kit om,” made choice of 


to We i du ing whe” minogity of, a 
Fremen e- e title and qualit 
* of Jord Prot — of the common Pech 

of England, e 
ROT EST, in La, is "a call of witneſs, 
or an opeh affirmatidn that a perſon does, 
either not all, or but tonditionally, yield 
ia _ 1 LA K, or to the proceed - 

, a & FM 2 5 wi a cout in Which his 

. ire, Del or to anſwer up- 
f n his oth farth than he i is bound by 
aw; 1 
Any of dene % 19 i ee have a 
right to profelt th iffent to any bill 
 ©"paſſed by: a majority *which peotet is 
entered in form. This 18 ſaid to be a 
Very antient privilege, The commons 
+ have no ri ight to proteſt. 2 
PROTEST, * commerce, is a fammg 
- wrote by # nota public to a 80 
«banker, or the li, fo:accept or diſcharge 
"2 bilf of 1 7 9 on him, After 
his having rt ref r, o accept. or 


WR; 
| * are two 1 i” ra che one 
the bin at the time 
of preſenting it; the” other for want of 
„Ptyment when it betomes due, whether 


it has been acc + n 
The beafers pos Fi xchay that 
have been rer 64; or“ which 3 — 

, ee tha ata ce in day 7 "are obtiged. to 

e then; either payed or proteſte with- 
- in three days A850 ey A due, and 
” *this proteſt is to be notified, within four- 
teen days after to tlie party from whom 
the 8 ee who, upon ſuch 
prot ng produced, is to repay the 
id bil} with intereft and charter rom 
— time of the proteſting; and i default 
of ſach proteſt, or due notice within. the 
days limited, the perſon fo, failing ſhall 
be Rable to al colts, gamages, and in 
tereſt. 
PROTESTANT, 4 name firſt Weg in 
Germany to thoſe who adhered to tho 
doctrine of Luther; becauſe in 1 5295 
, they proteſted aSainft a decree of the em- 


peror Charles V. and the diet of © Spires ; 
eneral 
ai. 


"on that Hey l fo 4 
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1.40unvil;.; Phe far en we has: al ſd been 
given to thoſe of the ſentiments of al- 


in, and ig m/ hecontel A ch̃ n det 
nomination for all theſa ö the refafmed 


churches See. he NT LOfeur an » 


and CALVI 14 Ne 8 2 
RO N een dela 
„made by, ſome ian act vr protreding 


4 any appteſhonyp vi or inju- 
5 E. or FIT the legallty of a fen - 


tenges flecregy;or other; procedute ; in 
10 porting; that che, party ned! to 


| wil 6. at, the: piopef time. Ses the ur- 

PROTRIT..;> 0 9:7: be engraved, eaſt, Se. 
PROTHONOTARY,viterm which pro. PROTOTYPHONY in grammar, -- 5 
-perly aur fing hogar y, ane which-was' times denotes a pri e * 0 
.- anciently; the iti of the: prinpipal nota- er gleirle PANINI 

ties of the amperond af; Conftantmople. PROTRACTION, 10 ſurv ying, thi fm 
- Prothonotary! Wh us is uſed for an dffi- „with 7 ee OTTING and 
cer id the cehrt of, king bench and *ProTRACPOR 
eommon please g e former of which PROTRAOTOR,: 1 f. gery, à Kine of 
3 ba. one, aid the Jitter| three. forceps, 9 2 — 57055 
e e :0f the png i bebch' s bodies out of OUND,. 
all civil actions fot ün ch. mitra + Fotcs»s, and Ex TR . 2 


= © had, of the enen · office does aidtri- 
mina cauſes, The honotaries'ef the 
eon mon Ppleas. enter ad inret ali deds. - : 
raſioſs, plead gs, aſſesg Judiements 


- and aRtiqhs » thay alſo mike out ai u- 


- dicial\ wits, e 
pus, ande aiftringes: 
. there is (be nt, 


haba wor- 
atwy, „ ſor wich 
e ralled the ha- 


- begs; corpora office they Jikewiſt enter 


retognizances * 


IS und all draw ange 
common recoveries ; ma 5 3 287 al to ami ! 


9 


tions of xecordsy ge 
8 ib Wedilef 


In the ceurt Rome, 
of twelve prolatesi cadied apo ſtolical 
|, thondtaries, mpowered to receive the 
laſt wills of 8 to make al} inſor- 
mations and, proceedings neceſſuryn for 


the canonization: of- ſaints, and all fuch 25. degrees cut 
ae as are of goon con lequenoe to the -01 ingibnitheptb 
purpbſe chey have the 


the Nabe of- admiſlidn into all enfiſto- 


+ krieg, whether public or half public. They But Shen iP! 


alſo attend om the pope, whenever he per- 


ſorms Any enen ee oh. line AB (! 


5555 EYRIS,, in e antient architedure, ar apply” of hw wy yo 
18 ſometimes vſed for a quoin or ſtone in 


the corner of a wall; and ſometimes for 
- cxoſs beam or rafter, Prothyris is alſo 
uſed by Vignola for. a particular ſort of 


key of an areh, an inſtance of which ia 

found in the ionic. order: it conſifis of 
ad roll of water- leaves between two regs ©: = 
„lets and two filletz, crowned with u ric 


K J its figure greatly: wem. 
bling that of a m ans. ; 


L259) 


| PROTONOTABTY;6tPk 67 HO ARY, | 


* laid Wan Tot, this 5 ere 
ge kni}potne; 
pro- ©: i — Ude e A 


* 


PHO 
PRO THYRUM)"19-9rthiteuts #pbtch 


nat this outer dobr of & Hefe. 


PRO TO, e term, F 
le 8 n of © nin? | 
5 -colluſn, 250 nme! Bare 'juritþt u- 
7 niftes the fit leaf of a book ; 
' ons 


Pr Irtyr, he fit mar rs l 4 
n plaſt, the firſt n ford, = be : 


See the article” PROVHONOTARY.” 
PRO DO. PEN is the original or rel 
© ufttr/whick” a" thing was formed; 
- "chiefly-uſdd for the atterns of rh 0 


PROTRACTOR is wp” name & al in- 


rument wed for plotractißg dr — 
dn on payer the angles 5 1 or 
her fügte See FESTE. 


he protractor is a. ſmall. . 
(plate COX TV. fig. A 5 rad, 
order woll, E "of *cir- 


cumſerende f wiſe 40 ey iffded 
TY a1 


44. - QA. 


into 180 degregg: it 


* | 
$Xteht o 


if the 


"CE 


ex 5 Z 
Kt e "Chil. 
THE ſides that ebiltain 
ao ar e 

e ut - 
. 


Fgular pomtz ha 
. 
the unglep 


% . . > wn 5 
wt . of i . i 
- 2 r a ad 1 Sd its Mis e * Own 8 " l * q > 2 * 4 4 
y E FER Me F "FE .... ² ˙ m rn ethanol ag TT 
I . * £ 2 2 — — v : a = 4 __ — * * K 
1 2 x — 1 þ. 1 —— _ - — — _ — 1 
i DS AED a RT hat hs * +, _ A mn 963 —— " Pg — " — — 
8 4 — ge ng. — — n 
= — J => . 0 hw, 


quantity hf 
—— ola 


given quant 
90 point :of that Nine 
ſuch © matme, that tlie fide 


3 may lle e hy 

ne AB; - the Jet à det . Ie! 

_ at-the gen number « ri 4 

the limb, ez. 30, at C, f "right 7 

line, dran . OA, w il Fora v1 
angle CB Er, 


Tin is the moſt 43 and eafy me- 
mod eithet of examining che exteftt or 
quantity of an angle, or for deleribing 
igC2 an 


PRO 

nan ity required. But 
: ER > fra g: the ſame 
may be done by means of a line of chords : 
©" thus to lay 7 the foreſaid angle CAB 


Libed. n* ,) by a line of chords, take 


. 602 on the laid line in your compaſſes, 
5 om the center A deſcribe. an arch 
which, vou, imagine will be more 


Ag 40? then taking the given dum» - 


| of degrees, vi. 402? 's: vin your com- 
5 be from the line of f chords; and ſetting 
2 One 1725 D, the point where AB wer we 


501 dared mrſs he the. 4 DE, 


weep cutting. the former arch in 
„EB and, nar 7 TR the points Ac and 
E either wholly or in part as far as C, 


. heh the angle 43 AB or ABN 25 
is manifeſt. 


"hi Pk. an choſe Sage is required to be 


id down or meaſured, let its comple- 


4» went to a.ſemi- * de meaſared, — 


9273 55 os 5 obtyls 
be lad cps 26 Girected above. 


dle, 
'S 75 golds pr ek off Cogn: 
" Ind mingtes from; *. ld . the pro- 


PROTUB ERANCE, in in/ y, is any - 


eminence, whether aatural./or preterna- 
| we advances, out be- 


= 


1 g 2 an, ed pie finer garts'; 


y i Venice, who:has 


be — i policy. 
5 2 Vo ei alſo yo veditor . 
A general of the fea, rho, pays ſeamen 
"and foldiers,: and whoſe ned en- 


323 
bs er; and. provedit Are; mutyal ſpies . 
een one another ;. though the pro- 
o 
: 3 5 TIF F ranges tou 5 * 1 


ws N bounded by: Da 


nphine on the 


= 
„ TIVET, Rhone, - which, Eparates it from 
17 e 0 the weſt: 


gnified a, kind of veſſel containing the 
* 1 of, corn daily given to a horſe, 
"per bag of lou tor his fubſiſt· 

14 $44.24 | 2 42 is 7 * 


* 
1 1 


# * 


[ 2580 } 


bis proverbs, made 


1 E, 4 province ij government of. poſition. 
y Pied mont on tho caſt ;- by the 
„ Molds BR ,on the ſouth; and by the 


it is about an 
1 8 miles Jong. and near as many 


eee. 8 originally f 


\ 


He 


1"etice +/ but itis now uſed for all the food 

iven to euttle. 

p OVENZALIA, in bowny, 2 plant 
otherwiſe called calla. See Call. 
PROVER, i in law, the ſame with probator, 

See the article PROBATOR. 

PROVERB, according to Camden, is 2 

rooms. witty, and w 2 rounded 
experience, and for the 1 part 
containing ſome uſeſul inſtruction. 

Book: of PROVERBS," a canonical book of 

the Old-Feſtament, 'containing a part of 

the proverbs” of Solomon, e ſon of 
David, king of Iſrael. The firſt twenty- 

four chapters are acknowledged to be the 

1 work” of that prince; the next 

ve chapters are a collection of ſeveral of 

by order of king 

Hezekiah; and the two laſt ſeem to have 

deen added, though belonging to differ- 

ent and unknown authors, Agur the Jon 
of Jakeh, and king Lemuel. 

In this excellent book are contained Giles 
for the conduct of all conditions of life; 
for kin 
- fathers, mothers, children, Se. 

ProvenBs | of Bartbruuberri, a ſacred 
book of the modern Indians. It is di- 
vided into three -boaks, each containing 
ten chapters, and in each of theſe are ten 
\-ſentences or roverbs.” The firſt book is 
. entitled, "Of- the my. dubio leads to 
e erpature'; ant the third, af 

+ Towe: 

PROVIDENCE, the ects and en 
of the ſeveral parts of ie a, by a 

- - ſuperior intelligent being. 
hf notion of a providence is founded 
on this ſuppolition, that the creator has 
not ſo fixed and aſcertained” the laws of 
nature, nor ſo connected the chain of: ſe- 

cond cauſes, as to leave the world to it- 
ſelf 3 but that be Rill preſerves the reins 

in bis own hands, and ocesſionally inter- 


poſes, alters, enforces, reſtrains; and 


ſuſpends thoſe en hho a particular inter- 
Some, with the epicureans, deny a pro- 
vidence, as ĩmagining it ineonſiſtent with 
the happineſs of the divine nature. See 
the article EPICUREANS. 
Others again deny the exiſtence of. a 
providence, on account-of the * bs 
unjuſt diſtributzon of Gen 
Good and EVI. 
Simplicius argues thus for a vidence 1 
I God do not loo to the affairs of the 


Was. it is rither Nn he cannot or 
. Will 


ge, courtiers, maſters, ſervants, 


gs 


3 * 


* 


r 


En 
PRO 


© 


_ " _-_ 
* < 1 a (44 9 9 
D UT 1 


g * 
oY Y * 1 S wo . 6 _ . * 3 a 
p 1 F 1 5 
PRO 2381 1 PRO 


An bot; but the frdt is abfurd, nee to 


govern cannot be difficult, when to create 
Was ealy3- and the latter is both abſurd 
and blaſphemous. Ste Go. 


Abe fentinients. of Cicero are likewiſe 


very preciſe and pertinent to this purpoſe: 
; ie Wits It ;rible for 'one who duely 
conliders the innumerable objects of the 
. univerſe, and their invariable order and 
: 88 entertain the leaſt doubt, but 
that there is ſome efficient cauſe who pre 
- "des over and directs the mighty fabric ! 
Nay he lays it down as a fundamental 
- . principle of all ſocieties, that there is a 
divine providence; ' which directs all 
events, o ſerves the actions of mankind, 
"whether good or bad, diſcerns the very 
intention of the heart, and will certainly 
make a difference between good men and 
J c ( 
Nuns of PROVIDENCE, a community of 
"young women at Paris, who make two 
vos, wiz. of "chaſtity and obedience. 
They are habited in black, and board 
Foung ladies who chooſe to* be educated 
among them. „ 


* 


PROVIDENCE-PLANTATION, a colony of 


* New- England, which, with Rhode- 
 ifland, conſtitutes a charter-government : 
its chief town is Newport, 
PROVIDENCE is alſo one of the Bahama- 
islands, planted” and fortified by the 
—_ weſt long. 78®, north lat. 25*. 
INCE, provincia, in roman anti- 
quity, a 28 of conſiderable extent, 
- which, upon being entirely reduced un- 
der the roman dominion, was new-mo- 
delled according to the pleaſure of the 
the conquerors, and ſubjected to the com- 
mand of annual 'governars | ſent from 
Rome; being commonly obliged to pay 
ſuch taxes and contributions as the ſe- 
nate thought fit to demand. 


- "Theſe provinces got the appellations of 
* conſular” or pretorian, according as they 


were governed by conſuls or pretors. See 
the articles ConsvL and PRETOR. 
PROVINCE, in geography, a diviſion of a 


kingdom or ſtate, compriſing ſeveral ci- 
ties, towns, &c. all under the fame go- 


vernment, and uſually diſtinguiſhed by 
the extent either of the civil or eccleſfiaſtt- 
„ | 

The church diſtinguiſhes its provinces by 
archbiſhoprics ; in which ſenſe, England 
is divided into two provinces, Canterbu- 


ry and York. See the articles Can- 
" TERBURY and York, 


e united-provinces, are the ſeven 
northern provinces of the low countries, 


} 


_ who, revolting from the ſpaniſh domini- 
on, made a perpetual alliance, .offenhve 
and qefenſive,. at Utrecht, anno 1379. 
See the article NETHERLANDS, 
PROVINCIAL, ' grovincialis, ſomething. 
relating to à province. See the preceding 
article,” . © rh 
It alſo denotes, in romiſ countries, a 
perſon who has the direction of the ſeve- 
ral convents of a province. . 
PROVINE, a branch of a vine laid in the 
ground to take root and propagate, See 
we cds Dun OO TRE. 
PROVINS, 'a city. of | Champain, ''in 
ire forty-five miles ſouth-eaſt of 


. 18. . | | 
PROVISION, in the canon law, denotes 
the title or inſtrument, by virtue where- 
of an incumbent holds a. benefice, bi- 

ſhopric, Se. 244 4 wy £ a , y 
Proviſions by prevention, called alſo gra- 
tiæ expetatiuæ & mandata de þrovidends ; 

ſee the article PREMUNIRE, _ © 

ROVIS 0, in law, a condition inſerted 
in a deed,” upon the "obſervance. whereof 
the validity che deed depends. 
Proviſo, in judicial matters, is where 
the plaintiff deſiſts from , proſecuting an 

action, by 1 it to trial in que 
time; in which cale, the defendant 

take out a venire facias to the ſheriff in 
| theſe words, Proviſo quod, & c. tothe 
end that, if r Ping take gut a 
- writ to that purpoſe, the ſhexiſt lun 
ſummon but one jury upon them both. 
5 Fs OY is called going to trial 
g roviſo . ay 1 
PROVISOR, in general, denotes one who 
_ "hath the care of providing things neceſſa- 
ry, being the ſame with purveyor.. 
-PROVISOR, in our ſtatutes, allo denotes 
a perſon who ſued tothe court of Rome 
for a proviſion or expeQative grace, See 
the article PREMUNIRE, _ . 
PROVOCATIVYE, in phylic, a medicine 
which is ſuppoſed to ſtrengthen nature, 
and incites to venery. „ 
PRO VOS T, præpeſitus, an officer, where- 
of there are divers kinds, civil, milita- 

Ty, Se. a 1 

PRovos r of a city or town, is the chief 
municipal f in ſeveral trading 
cities, particularly Edinburgh, Paris, 
&c. being much the ſame with mayor in 
other places. | ws fs 
Hie preſides in city-courts, and, together 
with the baillies, who are his deputies, 
determines in all differences that ariſe a- 
mong citizens, 1 2 


The 


7 R 0 
provoſt of Edinbu h, as. £ „ 
4 1 other FO, 1 in 3 
Und, has the. fitle of, lord; an the or- 
* "ef Calls year pry conventions of royal 
boroughs to inburgh by his mi Ws 
ovost, 4 23 RAFAL 
' inferior. judge 'eftab)i argu 5 
[Hr] = 1 cognizance. of ES, 
my Tt and wie e 
0 ance, LF f. 
1 


Provost of | 
Hold, F. jt 118 1 
houle „ and over e NAN 
. Jooks to the ae 10 eof, , the regvl 
tion ok provi ſions, p 
Ga if tbe enifiabne, 4 jud 
cho manages , proceſſes -again the 27 
© Siers id the aymy who, have committed 


5s crime, _ 

has ' four © os 1 diſtri uted 

ir, the army, called provoſts of 
army, and, particularly, provoſts 

In the ſeveral regiments. ee 

PROVOST / A an ar my, 1s an officer 


Fj appointed to ſeize and rut deſerters, 


and all other criminals. 2 1s A inder 


„ from 8 ing, to indict offen- 
ders, and ſee the rg ntence paſſed on them 
executed. He alſo re der the weights , 
nl meaſures, and the . of provi- 
Ce, in the army. For the diſ- 

hs of his office, he 28 2 lieutenant, | 
elk, and a troop of marſhal-men on 
bs al” as alſo an executioner. 
here is allo a provoſt marſhal. i in the 


* : who hath charge dver priſoners, 
bu French have a, provot-g neral of 
e marines, who. is to. proſecute the 


©" marines, when guilt any crime, and 
„make report We the. ouncil of 
War belides a, marine provot in-every 
_ veſſel, whois a kiad of gaoler, and takes 
te pr thats into his cares and keeps the 
veſſel clean. 
Piovot STs of the marſhals, 
lieutenants of the marſhals. 


4 rance; 
of thelp are an hundred and ei 


hty ſeats 


in France; their chief juriſt tion re- 


1 highwaymen, footpads, houſe - 


-breakers, Fc. See MARSHAL. 
Pravosr of the mint, a particular judge 
"inftituted for the apprehending and pro- 
7 5 of falſe coiners, 

Provorr, or PREVOT, in the king's ta- 


his office is to attend at court, 


re hold the king's ſtirrup, when he 
ra ou his horle, &c. bete are four 
ede of this kind, each of whom at- 
tends ip his turn, monthly, | 


144 
44 
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are a kind > g 


* 


RU 


in navigation, denotes the 


ws 
art of a l 
11 that wh hach. is oppolite 


on gre⸗ 
"i a_galley, 
to the p IPs 1m 


In the 1 5 of th the —— 16 thy beak 
_ that cuts the water, on the top of which 
10 fon dome figure or Hub 


115 e pro. ie lower, then the Foo ad 


ER 12 1 188 
A, or Fg? 


x had ah or agent, Ls 
ez two 3 po 0 


is chief applies 
"I; | ate, eee Ca 


evETRS a kind 
Lhe 7 


LAS. 


KBs ta on Fa inch a- 
hen my 


vgh 
OXIMI Y, e 
1 (© nearn ber in 7 


lace, blood, or — 
PRO AS Opie hy perſon who, offi- 
cClates as a doom of * 


other. 
Princes are vſually a by. ere 
85 repreſebtatives ; and every 
reat Britain has the — of. con- 
ſtituting a proxy, to vote ſor him in his 
abſence: yet ſuch a one muſt be entered 
perſon, and form m theſe Wees 
er been xt = 


uſed by king. / an 
he term prox 4 or procursey, among 
„lviliane, allo, denotes,& commiſſion. gi- 
4 to a proctor by a client, impower- 
ing him, to manage a cauſe i in Fs ſtead. 
ee the article PR OHR. 
Fs among  canoniſts,. roxies. ſigniſy 
annual payments otherwiſe called procu- 
tions. bog PROCURATION. ..- 
wit CH, or Bx U, atown of Auſtria, 
in Germany, . miles louth- | 
eaſt of Vienna. 
PRUCK, or BRUCE, 2 town of LIE 10 
ermany, er miles ſouth-welt of Vi- 
enna. 
PRUINA, hoax. FROST, in phybology. 
See the article Fñ̃os rr, 
PRUNELLA, or BRUNELLA, i in botany, 
528. article , 4 
8 KUNELLX, in rmacy, a re 
ration of 'purified ode called Ale 
cryſtal mineral, made in this manner: 
having melted any quantity of laltpetre, 
caſt a little flowers of ſulphur upon it, 
and when that is burnt throw, on more; 
and continue to do ſo, till the nitre flow 
as clear as rock: water | Then with a 
clean iron or hraf-ladle 3 it out, and 


pong 


PR v 

putting it k "moulds till OE | 

5 Freter de WT or ve. 

be t is ſaid to be diuretic and cooling g. 2 

5 1 en given in fevers : it is alſo 

. in gonefrhvas, ſore throats, 
26d igfa mann of the tanſils; being 

y melted in the movth, and 100 

- perth with à little fine ſugar. 3 

Its doſe is from fix grains to'a dram. 

PRUNES, in commerce, are plums Shed 

in the fanſhine, or in an oven. See the 

article PLUM: * 

Prunes of Brunolia pay for each pound, 


on importation, duty of — and 
draw back, an exportation, 2.89 d. 
PRUNIFEROUS TREEs8,: thoſe with pret - 
ty large and N avs with a nucleus 
in the adele, ang called. by botaniſts a 
drupe.... See the article. Daups, |. 
PRUN NING, in gardening and agriculture, : 
is the lopping off the ſuperfluous branches 
ol trees, in order to make them bear bet · 
ter fruit, grow higher, o appear more 
regular. a 
Pruning, tho an operation of v 
ral uſe, is nevertheleſs rightly. u 
by few. ; nor is it to be learned by rate, 
but requires à ſtrict 
different manners of growth of; the ſtve - 
ral qr pes fruit-trees 3 the proper me- 
- thid of doing which cannot be known 
; * W — — each 
; kind is naturally, to uee its 
fruit.: for ſome do this on che ſame 
year's wood 
moſt part, upon the formar year's wood, 
as peaches, nectarines, &. and others 
i * 77 which. ate produced upon 


* 


years old, as pears, plums, cher- 
c. therefore, in order to the 


event 


8 management of fruit trees, provi- 


ſſon ſhould always be made to have a 
ſufficient e ol bearing wood in e- 

very part ot the trees, and: at the ſarne 
time there ſhould not be a ſuperfluity of 
uſeleſs branches, which would exhauſt 
the ſtrength of the trees, and cauſe dem 
to decay 3 à few years. 

The reaſons. for. pruning of fruit. wers ; 
are, 1. To;preſerve them lon 
vigorous begring-fiate 
them more beawifyl ; and, 3. 
* Tui ve] he larger — better taſted, 
4 s for pruning are 
e * the greae care e 


= proper 6 
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uſeleſs 
. in order that th 4 
tree may be entirely difiributed to; fuch 


branches only as ape defigned tor 
For thi 


2 5 Apr a h hoſe 
_ tho are produce " 
branch be pl are 1 2 pony we 


where the f 6 

aw mu me Et rom the bude of 
1 e two lateral ve 
ta arte — ee cut a 


1 and apples, being 


ad | 


it is thereſors the malt 
rub off all uſeleſs 
5irſt produced, and to pinch others, 


4 


uantity of good wocd in the d | 
NT y the oy and for 8 
branches as ſdon as they are pro- 


e vigour ef the 


is reaſon trees ought not to þe-neg- 
Y» When their 


5 ſucceedingyear ſhauld not 83 | 
uring the — ; of their growth, becauſe 
this would cave them to produge dd la: 
teral ſhogts fram. the Ave below the place 
ü ſtopped, which Would 


ay at the 
bare 1. they will prove injurigus 
to the tree * is to be chiefly under- 
ſtood of flonę : fruit and grapes ; but 
much harder, 
tho? it js a great diſ- 


not ſo 


— e to thoſe alſo to be thus ma- | 


t muſt like wiſe be remarked, that 


; hob. nectarines, apricots, . cherries 
and plups are always in the greateſt yi- 
8 pour when they are leaſt maimed by the 
obſervation. of the 


ife, for where large branches are taken 
off they are; que to gum and decay 
dent method to 
when they are 


where new ſhagts are wanted to ſupply 


the vacancies of the wall ; by which ma- 

» 28 vines. z.- thee, for the 

want hut Hale 

pruning. The 
BP s is much the fame with theſe trees 

of three, fqur 8 &c 10 fiſteen ar «417 


nagement they may be ſo ordered as tg 
the knife in winter- 
ement of pears and 


mmer; but in winter they muſt, be 


; vor differently e th ſor as peaches 


nectariness for the moſt part, pro- 
duce their fruit upon the former year's 


wood, and muſt therefore have their 


3 ſhortened according to their 
th, in order to produce ne ſhaots 
e ſucceeding year ; ſa, on the con- 


| aa pears, apples lumbs, and cher · 
Tias, producing. their ane upon ſpurs, 


which come out of the wood of five, 


| bx, and ſeven years old, ſnould not be 
. ſhortened, 


which were naturally diſpoſed to form 


becauſe thereby thoſe buds 
theſe fpurs,would produce wood-branchesz 


dy which means the trees would be filled 

. with wood, but would never 
4 much fruit. The branches of ſtandard - 
* 2 ſnould never he ſhortened unleſs 


they ur bag 0 — which 6 is 10 


produce 


where they are very luxuriant, and by 
growing irregularly on one fide of the 
tree, 


P R UH 
4 trees, attract the 
dy Which N other parts are either 
= unfurniſhed with branches, or are ren- 
dered very weak; in which caſe the 
© branch ſhould be ſhortened down as low 
23 is neceſſary, in order to obtain more 
- branches to fill up the Hollow of the tree: 
but this is only to be underſtood of p 
und apples,” which will produce 222 
© from-yyood of three, four, or more years 
© old 3 whereas molt ſorts of ſtone-fruit 
Will gum and decay after fuch amputa- 
tions: whenever this happens to ſtone- 
fruit, it ſhould be remedied” by ſtopping 
or pinching thoſe ſhoots in the ſpring, 
* - Tefore the have obtained too much vi- 
gour, which will cauſe them to puſh out 
branches; but Mis. muſt done 
| - with caution. You muſt alſo cut out all 
dead or decaying branches, which cauſe 
their heads to look ragged, and alſo at- 
tract noxious particles from the air: 
zn doing of this, you ſhould cut them 
eloſe down to the place here they were 
1 otherwiſe that part of the 
_ branch which is left will alſo decay, and 
prove _—_— hurtful to the reſt of the 
tree; un ſeldom happens when a 
© branch begins to decay, that it does not 
die quite t6 the place where it was 
produced, and if permitted to remain 
0 | wie uneut, often infects ſome of the 
ether parts of the tree. 4 * the branches 
cut off are large, it will be very proper, 
| - after having ſmoothed the cut — 
eeeeen with a knife, chiſſel, or hatchet, to 
1 put on a plaſter of grafting clay, which 
- will prevent the wet from ſoaking into 
mme tree at the wounded part. All ſuch 


| = 
1 


* 
Py * 
| þ * 
| 


. 
3 5 


- ecciſion a confuſion in the head of the 
tree, ſhould be cut off; and as there are 
frequently young vigorous ſhoots on old 
trees, which riſe from the old branches 
near the trunk, and grow upright into 
the head, theſe —_— be carefully = 
out every year, leſt, by being permitte 
to grow, om fall the tree As full of 
—_ wood. For pruning the roots and 
= branches of trees in tranſplanting them, 
eee the article PLANTING. 
«s to the pruning of foreſt · trees, if they 
de large, it is beſt not to prune them at 
I all ; yet, if there be an abſolute neceſſity, 
avoid taking off large boughs as much as 


cut it ſmooth, cloſe, and 


em. 3. If the wee grow crooked, cut 


poſſible. And, 1. I the bough be ſmall, 
oping. 2. 
H the branch be large, and the tree old, 
cut it off at three or four feet from the 


reateſt part of the ſap, it off at the crook n 7a ug 
ots 


8 


# 
1 


* 


? 


4 


ing after 


PRUNUS, the 
See the article PLUM-TREE. © 


RU 


nurſe up one of the moſt promiſing ſhoc | 
I for a new ſtem. +. If the tree grow. n 


top - heavy, its head muſt be lightened, 
and that by thinngng the boughs that 
grow out of the main branches. But if 
you would have them fpring, rub off the 
uds, and ſhroud. up the ſide- ſnoets. 
5+ It the fide-bough ſtill break out, and 
the top be able to ſuſtain itſelf, give the 
boughs that put forth in ſpring a prun- 
| Midſummer, , cuttmg them 
f. ev 
Pu- TREE, in botany, 


"=>. 


PRURITUS, or PRURIGO, among phy- 


ficians, denotes an itching ſenſation. See 
the article Iren. 8 


PRUSSIA, à province of Poland, fituat- 


F 


ed on the coaſt of the Baltic ſea, and di- 
vided into regal and ducal Pruſſia, the 
firſt ſubje& to Poland, and the laſt to the 
king of Pruffia.' oo 


PRUSSIAN rug, among painters, &c. 
an animal- colour, prepared thus: take of 


crude tartar and nitre, each four ounces ; 


pulverize and mix them together, and, 
by decrepitation, bring them to a fixed 
falt ; which being powdered hot, add to 


£ 
_ 


it four ounces of thoroughly dried ox- 
blood, reduced ta a fine powder : calcine 


the mixture in a cloſe crutible, whereof 


it may fill wo thirds: then lightly grind 


the matter in a mortar, and throw it hot 
into two quarts of boiling water; boil 
them together for half an hour, and af- 
_  terwards, ſtraining off the liquor, waſn the 
remaining black ſubſtance with freſh wa- 


ter, and ftrain as before, continuing to 
_ © branches as run a-crofs each other, and 


do this till the water poured off becomes 


. Infipid : put the ſeveral liquors together, 

and evaporate thenyto two quarts, Next, 

diſſolve an ounce of green vitriol, firſt 
| calcined to whiteneſs, in fix ounces of 


rain-water, and filtre the ſolution: dif- 
ſolve alſo half a pound of crude alum in 


two quarts of boiling water; and add 


this to the ſolution 


vitriol, taken hot 
from the fire, pourin 


to them likewiſe 


me firſt lixivium, whilſt thoroughly hot, 


in a large veſſel ; à great ebullition and 
Aa colour will immediately enſue ; 


— Whilſt this ebullition continues, pour the 


mixture out of one veſſel into another, 


and afterwards let it reſt; then ſtrain the 


* it 


4 mL 


liquor through a linnen cloth, and let the 


matter or pigment remain in the ſtrainer, 
from whence put it, with a wooden ſpa - 


tula, into a ſmall new pot ; pour upon 
rhe or thres ounces of ſpirit 71 


o 


4% + 


- 
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ap 


a 


PRYTANEUM; 3 woviaveioy, in grectan an- 


fide; "= 0 81 


ſtraf ler, And gent 


n 11 Mek. 
y Aried, it at laſt be- 
comes the pigment called pruſſian blue, 
of an exquihits colour, See the — 


Cot.ouR PAINTING, Brok, 


* 


. tiquity, a. large, building in Athens 


Where the council. of the prytanes N 


PRYTANES, pilavee 


after which,” 


* 


* 


4 


i. 


PSADURIA. 4 Frogs of . Aces. See 


PSALM, Ie, a divi Ie ö 8 — o | 
but chiefly appropriated to the hundred 
band fifty Plalms” of David, a canon} 


5 ould 


once, but. ten at a my 


da 4 days; 


"bled, and whert thoſe, who had rendered 
any fignal ſervice to the commonwealth, 
were maintained at the Publie expence. 
Soee the next article.” | * 

% in grecian anti- 
"quity, were the preſi ents of 'the ſenate, 


- who, authority, cop ſiſted chieff in WE 
dem ing {h . ed, for*1 e moſt 
part, l one once 712 day. 8 


+4 he ſenate confiſted of 605 Fundrea,, 
ſenators bein elected out of N ch tr be 
_ 


ots were cal, to Neter 
e wh ee pag each babe 

whith they dig by tu 
9 


in what 


0 and :durivg' ir 2 5 569 55 
ranes. Hqwever, alf che 5 
Ta 1918 tribes nor" e govet 8 at 


115 98 


; and after thirty-five days, an 
came into play, al hot elidet for 
- other five Weeks; LON 


the article STONE 


£15 


74k 43 


baok of the' Old Tetament:” 


7 * oſt of the Plalms have a an. © 


ſignitying either the | —_ of cht Rüth 
__. the perſon who Was to I 


tet it to muſic 


ſing it, the;;iliftruftient chat was to be 


ved, or the *(ybje&t*and' occaſion” of it. 


and exxvn. Ate under the name of Solo- 


; tote Bull Pal m xix. whic 


4 Some have i imagined, that David was the 


ſole author of the Book of Piafifis ; but 
the titles of many of them prove, the 


to ha 


en written by Moſes, Many 


_ of the Pſalms are, infcribed with the names 


Korah, Jeduthun, Cc. from the perſons 
who were, to ling them. Pfalm lxxii. 


mon; the former being -oompofeq by 
David for the uſe of his ton, and the lat - 


ter being 4 9 by s Solomon 


"9 himſelf. 


© 


TORS =: 
a» Gu a S. o- 


wake 985 . 


Sternholch bie 


he ant rity and ronicalneſs of the 
Book'of 2 has May: beenacknoW- _ 
"legged," Veen aud chriſtfans. 


However, nothing can be a greater ur- 
„Fun of its blcürity than tl — 9 
number of Edmnt ener tp 

Rx 


chamber WK? Ea Nar VI. ' a 
"a" tranflaion'% ME PRIGT 3 5 
metres but ORs nly 15 g's itt = 
ſevend of of them, e Te 1 
dane by Hophins un ode 

lation was ag men ir 


of te! che who monde 
* in . to the 3 


e e dee "Wa 
indeed, fa 1 The uſe of theſe 
* ſing in he 11 55 at than 
al we! ae AI0g dld'eveF led 
"ver ai aritbBri 2 Eicker ſbi the 
1 Dn [te res ac of 
in e ing ar- 
"2 pf At fi * 5 
modi ſeen d a,confi-, 
+ „ derable parts of * fotton,” and uſually 


off x6 t 


ir the l poſtäre ; and 
e mantier of unctation, the 
Plain to ws Bmetimes oled, being a 


1 mlle&igi of the voice, not much. 

different de des the chant, in 
our c times more 

"ER co Aſo "Were, uſed, Ake bur 
4 ade $. 


to e pee woncerp ned: ir lg 


* 1 the 


0 Hees Uviding: themſelve 


ſinging, pretiy' common in the TV! 


* 
* 


ſometimes a fin 8885 — 7 fung 4 bile : 


ole aſſembly We Jo. 
ether, w 4 dy the ih polt antienf'ind 
erl. 


Rher times the 
ums Rs Lung ener „ce con- 
into two 
Parts, and finging verſe about,” if their 
"tins, © There Was alſo à fourch ay of 

1050 cen - 
tury, Which, was, when a fingle perſon. 
began the'verſe,” and the people joined 


with him in the cloſe : this was often ul- 


ed for e in the fame ſervice with 


alternate pſalm 


appears 


| inging 


— 


The uſe of wage. eee in the 


m6dy+ itſelf; the firſt pſalm we 
of, Being ſung to the timbrel, Biz. 
that of \Moſes and Miri iam, after the de- 


liverance of the Iſraelites from Egypt: 


lem. When the uſe of organs was. in- 


troduced into the chriſtian charch, is not 


IP 6 


of plalms, ſeems tobe as antient 


and afterwards, muſical inſtruments were- 
mm conſtant uſe i in the temple of Jerula- | 


| certainly 1 


58 0 


ein knoyn ; but we nd. about the 
year 669, g hat Conſtantine Copronymus, 
22 of Conſtantinople, ſent a preſent 


zan to 1 king of France, 
. R, en . 7 ume. with the 


Plum, . 2 P3ALM. 
A Brag int coun- 
ties, 741 plalter is _y = .A 
; let or rofary, VAT 
hupdred and fifty 8 to „ 
e. 
| Y,. ,a;muhical in 
To much in ule | antient 
„Who called it fie th "eu 
eXriow little or nothing of ve ; preciſe 
75 the antient pfaltery. 
in uſe is a flat nt, Yay * * 
f hs * at 


0 = 
ndo- 2 


Ee eb 
crooked tick.” 
| or . — webs Wo of a inet, 

* % ar) 3x45 2 

in the the compoſi many —— 0 * 

. denote falle, 7 us; as the 

. acacia, or baſtat Acacia 5 * 

8 or . 6a Gr 1 

| ard-rue, & ce 

| Ronixia, Found. and Ik | 

We allo fay a pſcur do-apoſtle, or bee 
N J a pleudo- prophet, or falſe pro- 

t. Cc. & 

. .CTROPHET, e. 

353 jo antient architedlure, 
See the article DiyTERB.  . 

PSEUDONYMUS, du, among 

critics, an author who publiſhes a book 

. under a falſe or fei name, as crypt 

nymus is are to him who boblide e oh 

N di 


to him who publiſhes withou 


at all. 


| 5 ELLA, any kind of meteor, 
fond appearing in the n, and re- 


, x . a genus of the iro- 


gs tt nia 2 of plants, the 
ower eren bnd * 


a very large nnilocular be containi 
3 of v n ſeeds. I 


See the aiticles ArosTLs, 


guiſed name, and anonymus : 
t any name 


| of five oval, con- 
De and patent petals; and its frvit is | 


are ſve capilfary very 


* TP. 
— * * 
_ 
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PT A 


is dne of the flexor. muſcles of the thigh 
_ and ariſes from the firſt, ſecond, e, 
and fourth yertebre of the loins, . 
pſoas parvus is one of the flexor-muſdles 
x of the loms,. 8 Pol es. by a fender 
| tendon ſtam the s, where it is 
_ Joined, to the ilium z 7 whe is inſerted into 
the hde of the upper. vertebra of the loins ; ; 
it is often wanting, and when found, Its 
| office is to affiſt the quadratic in elevatin 8 | 


1 oſſa i ee eſpecially v when w. 


PSORA, Joes, © in medicine, the ae with 
e itch, See the tice Tren. $4 
PSQRALLA, the fTCH-TREE, in botany, 
us of the diadelphia- decandria caſe 

Hants, with a'papilionaceovs flower; 

the fruit js a pod, of the length of the 
2 2 contains only. one Kidney- 


* rs, A. Lebte, 2 
ſcurfy eruption of of oe eye-brows, attend- 
ed with an ching of the —_ 

' PSYCHOLO „5 ths kinwck 
. . of anthropole hie treats of the ſon], 

its faculties, Finn, Ec... See the ar- 

ticles Soul, FacutTyY, Passon, Se. 

5 755 CHOMANCY, ats, a kind 
_ of, divination, 5 2 by railing the 

See the article 


. fouls of perſons, 
Divixar fon. 
Pax . % * 
ri the degrees, f co neſs or Heat 
2 air, * wore Rally called ther- 
3 Bi momete ee 4 HERM OMETER» 
PSY 111037 Fer in | botany, is 
rehended by Linnzus among the 
"pre See plate CCVI. fig. 3. and 
% th . Jo. 
he ſeeds of pſyllium are recommended 
in the dyſentery, and corrofion of the in- 
 teltines. See the article DYSENTERY. 
ARMICA, in pharmacy, medicines | 
proper to excite ſneezing, an and otherwiſe 
called ſternutatories. See the article 
SFERNUTATORY. _ | 
1 1 ne in 2 
a genus of the ngene/ia amia: ſuper- 
Vu claſs of 0 the 23 — 
wWhereof is radiated, aod the peculiar her- 
maphrodite ones of a funnel-ſhape, with 
a patulous quinquifid 9 * the ſtamina 
ort filaments ; 


e in medicine, the fame and the ſ{ceds, one 91 2 Howe </ Sane each 


with depilatory. See DeriLaTory. 
. PSITTACUS, the yarRoT, in orniths- 
Y. See the article PARROT. 


.PSOAS, in anatomy, the name of two 


mulcles, / diſtinguiſhed by the epithets 
XA 1 and parvus. The pſoas magnus 


+ 
. 


hermaphrodite flower, are contained in 
cup. 

The leaves of this plant ure ſometimes 

uſed in ſallad; and when dried, and re- 

duced to powder, they make 3 A good ler- 


e PE 
ay 7 EI E A, | 


„ b 
PTBLEA, in botany, e . of the te- 

trandris: 22 e plants, the 
flower hereof conſiſts of peg lanceolat- 


ed, plane, patent op and. its fruit is 


a circular membrane, placed d ele 
larly b 2 2 * * mi dle con- 


77 7 le ſeed. 
ä PTEROCE US, a A. of ſeahi- 
ous, See 7 5 article en 
PTEROPHORI, w15p:$0pey, in roman an- 
tiquity, the meſſen ers, or courier $z who 
brought tidings 


win 


on the points of their 
PTE M, 


GI e 1 ng ſame with 
nus or unguis. See UN Guis. 
PTERYGOIDE, ſomething reſembling a 
3 3 from: a,reſemblance - to which, 


four apophylſes or proceſſes of the os ſphe- 


noides have been called pterygoide, See 

the article SPHENOIDES, 
PTERYGOID.&US, in anatomy, the 

name of two muſcles of the lower jaw, 


one internal and the other external. The in- e apprite 

N 1 ene 4 a jo and Teiges or 

apparent motion, they-could not make a 
Proper judg 

Were under a neceſſity of being willed by 
their ſenſes, lar want of the : al ſtances \ we 


ternal ptery goidæus · muſcle has its origin 
in the cavity of the pterygoide proceſs, 
and its termination ip the interior and 
lower ſuperficies of the angle of the ja 
The external pterygoidæus ariſes / a 
the exterior lamina of the ſame pil , 
and terminates a little above the inſertion 
. of the other, 
| There are alſo ſeveral pairs of muſcles of 
oy . and uvula, as go- 


a declaration of war, 
or the like; ſo "called from 702 carrying ö 


4 N 


nets, and ſtars "All, move 1 i 
. eaſt 10 weft,. once in twenty 

in the order followin 
| next i the earth, the 
the ſu 


-- 
»d 


It is ealy. to obſerve, they | had no notion 
of ANY. other ſyſtem but our own, nor of 
any oth 
We live. 
ed ſtars were contained in one concave. 


ngæus, and pterygo-ſtaphylinus, _ 


ive ave got their names from being 
connected by the ſame proceſs, The pte- 
rygo-ſtaphylinus ariſes from the upper 
E of the ſaid proceſs, and deſcen 
tween its two lamellæ, turns back its 
tendon over the thin apophyſis of the inte · 
rior lamella, as over a pulley, to the an- 
terior part of the membrane of the palate, 
into which it is. inſerted, and ſerves to 
_ the uvula downwards and. for- 
wa 8. 


PTISAN, whom, is properly barley, de- 


corticated, or deprived of its hulls, by 


beating i in a mortar, as was the — 5 ; 


practice: though the cooling 
obtained by aww ſuch barley. in 
water, and afterwards ſweetening the 
liquor with liquorice · root, is what at pre · 
ſent goes by t — Ä name of ptiſan; and to 
render it laxative, ſome add a little oa, 
or other herbs of the ſame i . 

PTOLEMAIC, or PTOLEM&aAN // 
4:4 nomy, is that invented by C — 


2 mathematician of Peluſium, in Egypt, 


tolemæus, a celebrated aſtronomer 


| have ſaid ſo much about fo ablurd an 


i were. it not that there are ftill numerous 


: the; 

"earth, 
that the diurnal motion of 
caſions all theſe be Pay we have 
abundantly proved under the articles 
* DIURNAL and COPERNICAN, _ 


© nothin 


who lived. in the beginning of the 
Ea of Ne I hs ra. 11 
This ſpotbehs th poſes the con th. 
1 end Zo e center, not 
- world ae. but allo of the wb... : 


&, and adhere 
ſemeg to, corr 
. app 


| ſphere, and that the primum mobile was 


a cubic form, which they ſuppoſed to be 
heaven, or the blisful abode of departed 


_ſauls., 8 


_ earth is apparently fixed in the center of 


ture, as it was neyer intended for an in i. 


Þ:T-O- 


and that. the fun, the moon, the KS 


>: bi 
mercury, _— 
mars, Jupiter, ſaturn, bs: 
ſtars, the. firſt and econ, falling" " "I 
kin and (ork we * . N of ther 
* 24 Anden, Wo | 5 
is ſyſtem or Ws as firſt invent- 
|» Io, 7 the uſe it 
ifible y 


ces. f 


| fook it i ran 5 


gment of ſuch matters ; 


now enjoy. 


7ox1d but the earth on which 
"They imagined that all the f- 


circumſcribed by the empyreal heaven, of 


It would ſcarce have been worth while to 
potheſis, as this, is now well known 42 


retainers: thereto, who endeavour very 
zealouſly to defend thre fame, and that for 
two reaſons principally, viz, becauſe the 


the world, and the fun and ſtars ſeem - 
move about it daily; and alfo 

ture aſſerts the ſtability. of — 
e motion of the ſun, Fc. But 


e carth pe- 


And as to the argument dran from 


tution of aſtronomy and phileſophy, ſe 
» it is hs underſtood A 2 2 N 


1 


eee gene in relation thete- 
ee; bus only as ſpoken agreeably to the 
1 „ compmon phraſe, *or © vulgar notion of 


Se. though he well knew it was juſt the 
Jeverſe in eee 
.*. Nomena of the heavenly bodies altsgether 
| inconſiſtent with, and, in ſome things, 
| E ſuch an ye 
| = „ as. Bas been ſhewn by the arguments 
| "*addyced to prove the triith of the coperdi- 
| tem. See COPERNICAN.” | 
ISM," alan; in, midicive, 


: alivation, or frequent and copibus diſ- 


wy F hatge of faliva. See SALIVATION. 
_— PUBERTY: een among civiliaps, 


"Sc, the age Whereig a. perſon is capable 


3 of pigeyeation ,: or. begettin 8 children. ; 

Boys arrive'at puberty at fourteen years 

* of age, apd- re een 

years of. age is accounted full puberty. 

The natural ſtate of mankind, after pu- 

x berty, ſays M. Buffon, is that of marri- 

nage, wherein they may make uſe of the 

pe facultics they have obtained, by ar- 

- "riving at puberty; a ſtate which will be- 

come painful, and may even "ſometimes 

be fatal, if eelibacy be obſtinately perſiſt - 

oy ed in. The too long continuance of the 

'. Jemival liquor in the veſſels, formed to 

.- contain it, 15 produce diſorders in ei- 
ther ſex, or at le 

that the united force of reaſon and religion 


Will ſcarcely be ſufficient to enable him to 


reſiſt thoſe impetuous paſſions, which 
render man like the beaſts, who are fu- 
Nous and head-ſtrong when they ſeel the 
force of theſe impreſſions. 
Phe extreme effect of. this irritation in 
| Women is what phyſicians call the furor 
_ uterinus; but the mere force of nature 
= alone ſeldom produees thoſe fatal paſſions 
1 that ſpring from this diſorder, See the 
4 article FUROR UTERINUS, ' © 
An oppoſite conſtitution of body is infi- 


| * the greateſt part of them are naturally 
FF. cold; or more or lefs tranquil under this 


Chatte withcut the leaſt difficulty; and 
- * he, obſerves, that he has known ſome, 
ebe have enjoyed a good ſtate of heath, 


**Ahgd” baye arrived to a conſiderable age, 
© Without being prompted by nature” to 
N ever. 4 6 27 . 
es weng men Be. 'denoxes 
a eke pare of be Fypogath ie regfon 


4 
* 


- 


alt irritations ſo violent, 


_ - vitely more common amongſt women; 


paſſion : there are alſo men who continue 


" agrotfy this paſſion in any manner what- | 


: 
f 


wr ta} U 


, an. A 3: 
"ofthe abdomen, lying between the two 
ingüſna or groins, See ABnomeN. 


| | Im advits, the pubes is more or els pro- 
. , things” and thus br Tac Newton him- 
; . _ Jelf would always lay, the fun riſes, ſets, 


tuberant, and covered with hair; the ap- 
8 of which is the firſt ſign of pu · 
berty. See the preceding article. | 

The pubes is that part of the abdomen 


_ *which ſurrounds, in à great mealure, the 
pſ2 of generation. See the article 
23 3 * wt „5 £98 


* 
* 


"Generation, OD 
The os pubis is one of the three oſſa in- 
"nominata.” See INNOMINATA, © 
The foramen of this bone is remarkable, 
as being the largeſt of all the ferainina 
of the bones ; it makes room for the paſ- 
_ ſage of two muſcles of the thigh,” and the 
erural arteries and veins, In women, 
the os pubis is much ſmaller, and placed 
at a greater diſtance ſrom the other bones 
than in men; and the angle between it 
and the iſchium, is alfo larger in propor- 
tion in females: a cireumſtance very fa- 
vourahle not only to the geſtation of the 
fcetus, but likewiſe to its excluſion. See 
the articles Forrus and DELIVERY. 
PUBLIC AN, publicanus, among the Ro- 


>. 


* 


mans, one who farmed the taxes and 


. revenues. | 
UBLICA'TION, -ublicatio, the act of 
making a thing ©knbwn to the world; 
the fame with promulgation. | 
By the canons, ppblication is to be made 
of the banns of matrimony, three times 
before the ceremony*tan' be folemnized, 
Without ſpecial licence to the contrary. 
PUCELLAGE, pucellagium, or puellagi. 
um, denotes the ſtate of ' virginity. See 
the article VIRGINITY. * 5 
PUCERON, poaura, in zoology, a genus 
of wingle(s inſects, with fewer than fix 
pair of legs, The body is fhort and 
roundiſh; the tail is crooked and forked ; 
the legs are three pairs, and ſerve only for 
walking; and the eyes are two, but each 
compoſed ol eight leſſer ones. 
The pucerons are extremely numerous, 
loving on the young branches of tiees and 
plants; and often found in ſuch cluſters, 
*- as Wholly to cover them; they are uſu- 
_ ally; denominated" from the trees and 
places where they are found; there be- 
2 ifs ſcarce a vegetable, either in the fields 
ot gardens, that hag'not's peculiar ſpecies 
of puceron to feed on its juices. - 
PUDENDA, the parts of generation in 
both ſexs. ger SNN CTI. 
PUERIELTFY, in dilcburte, is defined by 
Longinus to be a thought, Which, by be- 
ing too far-ſetched, becomes flat and in- 
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api!" Puerility, he adde, is the com- 


mon fault of thoſe who affect to ſay no- 
thing but what is brilliant and extraor- 


81 
* 


 Aijarys. | 


+ 


PUGIL, pupilles," in" phyſic, "Sc. ſuch a 


7. 1 


quantity of Howers, leeds, or the like, 
as may be taken up between the thumb 


Z 


and two fore fingers. 


It is eſteemed ts, the eighth part of the 


manipule or \handful. __ 


PUISNE, or Punx, in law, one younger 


born. It is not only applied to the ſe- only a weight of one pound; in n“ 4. 


cond; third, fourth, Oc. child, with re- 


- gard to the firſt*bori 5 but to the 'third, 
with regard to che ſecond, &c. The laſt 
of all is called cadert. 


It is'alfo applied mt rn et counſel- 
lor, who is in ſome 


reſpeR inferior to an- 
. „ 2 


other 


. 
- 
EY 
* 


hf 


their nu 


de 
£ 


: 
: 4. 


a 
"24 
kx FY 


* 


C 


vo 6, 7, and 8. 1 pound raiſes" 4 and 
6 pounds. However, it ought to be o- 


PULLEY; trochlea; in mechanics, one of 


a tackle; See 


the mechanical powe n 
ACKLE and POWER. 


When a little wheel, commonly called a 
| ſheave, or ſheever, is ſo fixed in a box or 


block, as to be moveable-round a center- 


« > 


= 


in, paſſing through it, ſuch an inſtru - 
— is called a pulley. 


wers, called by ſeamen 


5 
G 


plicable where the lower pullies riſe alto- 


9 t 


". 2 7 
TT * 
« 3 1 o 4 
= 


: CE. DE ; therefore, ſince DECK, 


it i WSA, F FW. 
From what has been ſaid, we may deduce 
the following rule, to know the advan- 
tage to ET x pair of blocks; let 
| ver of pulleys and Theevers be 
what they will, Liz. as 1 is to the num- 
ber of xopes, or of the parts of the rope, 
applied to the lower pulleys, ſo is the 
weight to the power. Thus, it is evi- 
dent, that in n“ 2. one pound ſuſtains 


1 pound fuſtains a weight of 5 in 
n® F. u weight of 5 pounds; and in 


ſerved, that the above rule is only ap- 


gether in one block, along With the 
weight ; for when they act Upon one an- 
other, and the weight is only faſtened to 
the lowermoſt, the force of the power is 


doubled by each pulley : thus, in ns 10. 


— 


See pl. CCXV. 
n 55 And ſometimes; though impro- 


- 


perly, a box or block with ſeveral ſhee- 
vers in it, is alſo called a pulley, as that 
repreſented ibid. no 2. Tbe firit of 
' theſe is, by workmen, called a ſnatch- 


block. 5 
A rope going round one or more pullies, 
in order to raiſe a weight, is called the 


running- rope; and when a block and its 


If ADP BE (ibid. ns 1.) be a. pulley, 
5 P, W. 


ſiree vers is ſo fixed, that whilſt it remains 
immoveable, another block and ſheevers 
riſes, with the weight hanging at it, ſuch 
a machine is called a pair of blocks. 


upon which hang the weights P 

then, ſince the neareſt diſtances of the 
ſtrings AP, and BW, from the center 
of motion C, are AC and BC, the pul- 
ley wilt be reduced to the lever or ballanc, 


AB, with reſpect to its power; and from 


ro 


thence it I that fince A CBC, 


Ways have P W, for an equi- 


we mali 


librium ;; and, therefore, no advantage 
in raiſing a weight, &c. can be had from 
a a fingle pulley In à combination of two 
8 AB, and DFE MG (isla, n? 4.) 


DF 


G is reducible to the lever E, 


which muſt be conſidered as fixed in the 

int E, to the immoveable ſtring HE; 
and the power acting at D, is equal to 
P; and the * 4 , is ſuſtained from 
the center C, the 


pulley ; but P: W 


wer is doubled ; for the pulley 


a power equal to x pound, will ſuſtain 16 
pounds, by means Ye four pulleys'; be- 
cauſe 1X2X 2X2X2=16, Again, in the 
CEN 6 tllies, repreſented in 
plate CCXIV. fig. 3. n“ 1. if the power 
at A be 1, theo B is 4+ and at D 
27. And with the combination, ibid. 


ne 2. which conſiſts of 20 ſheevers, five 
on each pin, one man may raiſe à ton 
The force of the pullies may alſo be en- 
ſily ſhewn by comparing the velocities of 
the power and weight; for it is evident, if 
the weight W (Ib. 4.) be raiſed one inch, 


FE 


form ofen 


5 


each ſtring HE, DB, will be ſhortened 
one inch, and conſequently the ſtring 


Af, will be lengthened two inches 3 


and ſo P will pais through twice the 
ſpace” that W does, in the ſame time 
conſequently the tackle of pullies, in the 

5. will increaſe the power 


five times; and that of ng. 7. and 3. 


will increaſe it ſix times. 


In the diſpoſition of pattie according to 


ne 10. it is plain, ſince each pulley has 


a fixed rope, it muſt be conſidered as a 


lever of the ſecond ſort, and fo will double 
the power of the ioregoing polley 3 and 


ſo four pulleys will incre 


'P the power 
 fixteen times, 


| Though the laſt· mentioned form beof the 


© greateſt force from the ſame number of 
. pulleys ;' yet, if we conſider the ſimplici - 


ty, force, and conveniency of the tackle 


of pullies altogether,” none is ſuptrior to 


that in the form of n® 9, where the up- 
permoſt pulley 1s fixed, and each has a 


rope 


— 


E 


ed to the weight; its power ĩs 
therefore thus eſtimated: when the weight 
W, is raiſed one inch, the rope A B will 
be lengthened as much; and lo the pulle 

.C, will deſcend one inch, by whic 

means the rope CD will be lengthened 
two inches, and one by the riſing of the 


deſcend three inches; and thus the rope 


means (wia. three on each we alſo, 
the riſing of the weight will cauſe it to 
lengthen one inch more, ſo that the power 
P, goes through ſeven inches, while the 
weight W, riſes one : therefore, P: W 
12127. And thus you proceed for any 
other number. 4 | 
PULMO, the LuUNGs, in anatomy, See 
the article LuxnGs, 
PUuLMO MAR19Us, or SEA-LUNGS, a name 
given by ſome naturaliſts to a ſpecies of 
meduſa, which ſeems a mere lump of 
whitiſh ſemi-pellucid jelly, See the ar- 
. ticle MeDvusa. 
It is found in great abundance, floating 
on the ſurface of the water, about Shep- 
pey - iſland, in Kent. 5 | 
PULMONARIA, $AGE OF JERUSALEM, 
in botany, a genus of the pentandria- 
monog ynia clais of plants, with a mono- 
petalous flower divided into five obtuſe 
and erecto- patent ſegments at the limb: 
there is no pericarpium, the feeds, which 
are four, being contained in the calyx 
+ unaltered, See plate CCVI. fig. 5. 
'The leaves of ſage of Jeruſalem are ac- 
counted pectoral and cardiac, and there- 
fore good in all diforders of the lungs. 
PULMONARY vEssELs, in anatomy, 
are arteries and veins, which carry 
the blood from the heart to the lungs, 
and back again from the lungs to the 
heart, See the article ARTERY, &c. 
The pulmonary artery ariſes from the 
right ventricle of the heart, and is diſtri- 
buted only through the lungs, but with 
a vaſt number of ramifications, See the 
article LunGs, 
The pulmonary vein ariſes from the left 


a ſinus, then is divided into four branches, 
and afterwards into innumerable ones, 
which are diſtributed through the whole 

ſubſtance of the lungs. 5 
PULMONARY CONSUMPTION, See the 
articles CONSUMPTION and PHTHISIS, 
PULP, in pharmacy, the fleſhy and fuccu- 
lent part of fruits, extracted by infuſion 
or boiling, and paſſed through a ſieve. 
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weight W; wWherefore the pulley E, will 
E. P, will be lengthened fx inches by that 


ventricle of the heart, where it firſt forms 


PUL | 
ome phyficians alſo uſe. the term pulp 
for the fatteſt, fulleſt, and moſt ſolid part 


Some 


of the fleſh of animals. See FLE8n, 
PULPIT, pulpitum, an elevated place in 
a church, whence ſermons are delivered: 
the french give the ſame name to a read - 
ing deſk, | | 555 
Among the antient Romans, the term 
pulpitum ſignified the ſtage of a theatre; 
or, according to ſome, an eminence on 
the ſtage, for the muſic; or a ſuggeſtum 
whence declamations, &c, were ipoke. 
PULSATILLA, the PASQUE-FLOWER, 
in botany, a genus of the polyandria- 
Polyg ynia claſs of plants, the flower of 
which conſiſts of ſix plane, erect, acumi- 
. nated, and long petals ; there is no peri- 
carpium ; the ſkede, which are numerous, 
compreſſed, and hairy, being diſpoſed on 
an oblong, capitated, and hairy recep- 
tacle. See plate CCXI. fig. 3. 
PULSE, pulſus, in the animal ceconomy, 
denotes the beating or throbbing of 
heart and arteries. See the articles 
HEART and ARTERY. 
No doctrine has been involved in more 
_ difficulties than that of pulſes ; fince, in 
giving a phyſiological account of them, 
phyſicians have eſpouſed quite oppoſite 
ſentiments ; whilſt ſome doubt whether 


the pulſe is owing to the ſyſtole or diaſtole ; 


as alſo, whether the motion of the heart, 
and arteries, is one and the ſame, for a 
moment of time. See SYSTOLE and 

Dias rok. | 
With regard to motion, the pulſes are 
_ reckoned only four, great and little, quick 
and flow. When quickneſs and great- 
neſs are joined together, it becomes vio- 
lent; and when it is little and ſlow, it is 
called a weak pulſe. They are alſo ſaid 
to be frequent and rare, equal and un- 
equal; but theſe are not the eſſential af- 
fections of motion. Frequency and quick- 
neſs are often confounded with each other. 
A pulſe is ſaid to be hard or ſoft, with re- 
gard to the artery, according as it is tenſe, 
renitent, and hard, or flaccid, ſoft, and 
lax ; for the diſpoſition of the arteries 
contribute greatly to the change of the 
pulſe ; wherefore it ſometimes happens, 
that the pulſe in both arms is not alike, 
which is very common in a hemiplexy. 
Add to theſe a convulſve pulſe, which 
does not proceed from the blood, but from 
the ſtate of the artery, and is known by 
a tremulous ſublultory motion, and the 
artery ſeems to be drawn upwards : this 
in acute fevers, is the ſign of death; and 
| l e eee 


PU'L. 
72 ſaid to be the pulſe in dying perſons, 
which is likewiſe generally unequal and 
intermitting. © A great pulſe ſhews' a 
more copious” afflux of the blood to the 


heart, and from thence into the arteries; 


- alittle pulſe, the contrary. See the article 


CtRCULATION, - LT 
The pulſes of perſons differ according to 
the largeneſs of the heart and veſſels, the 
quantity and temperies of the blood, the 
elaſtic force of the canals; as alſo with 
regard to the ſex, ages ſeaſon, air, motion, 
food, fleep, watchings, and paſſions of 
the mind. The pulle is larger and more 
juick in men than in women; in the bi- 


lious and ſanguineo-bilious, than in the 
phlegmatie and melancholic. Thoſe who 


veſſels, have a 


7 - 


- quickfilver riſes in the barometer. 


vrhere the life is ſe 


with loſs of ſtrength ; chalybeates, and PULVIS, a ro ER, W 


are lean, with tenſe fibres, and larger 


bres and ſmall veſſels ; whence they are 
more healthy, robuſt, and apt for labour. 
In children, the pulſe is quick and ſoft ; 
in adults, greater and more violent. 


flow. Labour, motion, and exerciſe of 


reſpiration reſt renders the- circulation 
flow and weak; intenſe ſpeaking increaſes 
the circulation, and conſequently renders 
the pulſe large and quick 


| ater and a ſtronger 
5 — than thoſe that are obeſe, with Jax 


In 
the old, it is commonly great, hard, and 
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7 


the complexion lively ; volatiles amplify 


ſmall and weak, and decreaſe: the elaſti- 
city of the ſolids; whereas things abound- 


the pulſe. FRE 
The ſeveral indications of the pulſe in dif- 
ferent diſorders, may be ſeen under the 


P 


velocities of the pulſes in an elaſtic fluid 


, pounded: of half the ratio of the elaſtic 
force directly, and half the ratio of the 
denſity inverſely; ſo that in a medium 
- the body increaſe the circulation of the 
blood, the exeretiens, and particularly 
Puls, iegumen, in botany, a term ap- 
gathered with the hand, in contradiſtinc- 


- In Watching. 
the pulſe is more evident; in ſleep, more 


flow and languid. After drinking hot 


things, fuck as coffee and tea, or hot 
bath-waters, as well as after meals, the 


pulſe vibrates more quick. But nothin 
produces a greater change in the pulſe 
than affections of the mindꝭ: in terror it 


is unequal, ſmall, and contracted; in 


ſoy, frequent and great; in anger, quick 
and hard; in ſadneſs, flow; ſm all, deep, 


and weak; and in intenſe ſtudy, languid 
and weak. 'With regard to the air, when 
after the predominancy of a weſt or fouth · 


Sc. but is by fome 


P 


PULTOWAY, or PozLTwa, a town of 


PULVERIZATION, ' pulverizatio, the 


wind, it becomes north or eaſt, the pulſe 


is ſtronger and larger; as alſo when the 


when the atmoſphere is denſe, humid, 
rainy, v-ith as, fouth wind; as alſo 


But 


lentary, the ſleep long, 


and the ſeaſon autumnal, the pulſe is lan- 


guid and ſmall; and the perſpiration de- 
creaſed. In May it is great, and ſome- 
times violent; in the middle of ſummer, 
quick but weak; in the autumn, flow, 


ſoft, and'weak ; in the winter hard and 


great. A draſtic 


tic purge aud an emetic 
render the pulſe hard, 


quick, and weak, 


metal will be reduced to powder, 
PULVINATED, in the antient architec- 


* E 


PUL 


the bark, render it great and robuſt,” and 
and increa(e the pulſe; acids and nitrous 
remedies refrigerate the body, and appeaſe 
the pulſe ;' opiates and the like, render it 


ing with'a friendly ſulphur increaſe” the 
pulſe; but poiſons render it ſmall, con- 
trated, and hard. When the quantity 
of the blood is too great, bleeding raiſes 


reſpective names of theſe diſeaſes, * ©: 
ULSE is alſo uſed for the ſtroke with which 
any medium is affected by the motion of 
light, ſound, Sc. through it. 'See'the 
articles MEDIUM, Licur, &c: 
Sir Ifaac Newton demonſtrates, that'the 


medium (whoſe-elaſticity is proportion- 
able to its denſity) are in a ratio com- 


whoſe elaſticity is equal to its denſity, 
all pulſes will be equally ſwift. 


plied to all thoſe grains or ſeeds which are 


tion to corn, Sc. which are reaped, or 
mowed: or it is the ſeed of the legumin- 
ous. kind of plants, as beans, vetches, 
uſed for artichokes, 
aſparagus, Se. 5 9 
ULSION, the act of driving, or impel- 
ling a thing forwards. > 


Ruſſia, in the province of Ukrain, ſitu- 
ated in eaſt lon. 359, north lat. 500. 


art of pulverizing, or reducing a dry bo- 
dy into a fine powder; which is perform- 
ed in friable bodies, by pounding or 
beating them in a mortar, Sc. but to 
pulverize malleable ones, other methods 
muſt be taken. To pulverize lead, or 
tin, the method is this: rub a round 
wooden-box all over the inſide, with 
chalk; pour a little of the melted metal 
nimbly into the box; when, ſhuttin 

the lid, and ſhaking the box briſkly, the 
See 
the article GRaNULATION. «<< 


ture, a term applied to a frieze which 
ſwells or bulges out in the manner of a 
pillow. 


PU M 
The operation of reducing medicines into 
72 powder. is ſo very ſimple in itſelf, that 
it requires no other ſkill- than having 
thoſe things which come under its ma- 
nagement ſufficiently dry, in order to be 
_ fo. divided... In judging of the fitneis of 
materials for this treatment, only theſe 
- two conſideratians neceſſarily require our 
attention. The firſt is, whether the things 
- themſelves are thus reducible, without any 
previous management; that may hurt 
their medicinal virtues ? and next, whe- 
"ther their virtues are conveniently pre- 
ſerved in this form, when reduced into 
it? Under the firſt of theſe it naturally 
otcurs, that viſeid and oily ſubſtances 
cannot be thus managed without fixlt 
reducing them to ſome brittleneſs, which 

cannot be done without drying: if ſuch 
things, therefore, cannot be ſufficierdy 
dried for triture, without exhaling their 


quality for which the {ſimple is valued 
in medicine, as it happens with many 
. ſeeds and gums, they are much better in 
any other form than this. The other requi- 
ſte in this form, relating to the preſerva- 
tion of things reduced into it, directs not 


me open air. The preparations, inten- 
tions, Sc. of the ſeveral powders uſed in 
medicine, may be ſeen under their ſeve- 
ral beads. See POWDER. . 
Poul vis FULMINANS, among chemiſts, a 


exploſion, when it begins to melt after 


gentle fire. It is prepared thus: take 
three ounces of puriſied nitre, and one 
eunce of brimſtone, and grind them well 
together in a mortar; then pang a 
ſmall quantity, as about ha] 
over the fire, in the manner already 
mentioned, it will make a great explo- 
ſion. The more; philoſophical way of 
accounting for this effect of the pulvis 
fulminans is, according 


nitre and ſulphur being looſened by the 
heat, ruſh towards one another, and to- 
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aà violence, as by the ſhock at once to turn 

the whole into vapour and ſmoke. 

PUMICE, in natural hiſtory, a flag or 
cinder of ſome foſſil, originally bearing 


Nate by the action of the fire, though 
generally ranked by authors among the 


1 


— 


123921 


better parts, or deſtroying that particular 


to preſeribe materials therein which are 
volatile, or will any other way change in 


powder ſo called from its ſmart and loud 


being placed upon an ixron- plate over a 


a dram, 


to Dr. Shaw, . 
by ſuppoſing that the acid ſpirits of the 


wards the ſalt of the tartar with ſo great 


another form, and only reduced to this 


native ſtones, It is a lax and ſpupgy 


P U M 
matter, frequently of an obſcpre, ſtriated 
texture in many parts, and always very 
cayernous and full of holes; it is hard 
and harſn to the touch, but muck lighter 
than any other y that comes under 
the claſs of ſtones. It is found in maſſes 
of different ſizes, and of a perfectly ir- 
regular ſhape, from the bigneſs of a 
; Pigron's egg to that of a buſhel, We 
have it from many parts of the world, 
but particularly from about the burning 
mountains ZEtna, Veſuvius, and Helca, 
by whoſe eruptions it is thrown up in 
vaſt abundance; and being by its light- 
neſs ſupported in the air, is carried into 
ſeas at ſome diſtance by the winds, and 
thence to diſtant ſhores. The great uſe 
of the pumice among the antients, ſeems 
to have been as a 9 and at pre- 
ſent it is retained in the ſhops on the 
ſame account. nn e 
Pumice : ſtones, on being imported, pay 
a duty of 28. 6 d. the ton; and draw 
back, on exportation, 28. 3d. 
PUMMEL. See the article POMMEL. : 
PUMP, antlia, in hydraulics, a machine 
S formed on the model of a ſyringe, for 
railing, of water. See SYRINGE, 
The theory of pump; work, depends, in 
2 great meaſure, upon the properties of 
the inverted ſyphon : thus let -A BCD 
E G (plate CC XVI. fig. 1.) repreſent 
an inverted fyphon, ABCD a column 
of air, and B G the lower part of the 
pipe of a pump immerſed. in the water 
of the well HI. Let P be the, piſton of 
the pump at E, in its loweſt ſituation, 
and at F in its higheſt. Now, as, Both 
theſe parts communicate with the water, 
one by preſſing on it, the other by open- 
ing into it, they. may be looked upon 
as communicating witk one another. 
Wherefore A B C D, the column of air, 
would by its weight or preſſure ſorce up 
à column of water into the pipe D G to 
the height of thirty-two feet, were the 
air exhauſted from the ſaid pipe, and 
continued to that height; ſince the 
Weight of a column of air is equal to 
that of ſuch a column of water of the 
ſame baſe. If, therefore, the pifton P 
be thus thruſt down to E, mceting the 
water there, and from thence it be raiſed 
to F with an uniform motion, the water 
will riſe from E to follow the piſton 
with a variable motion; the leaſt of 
which is as AC — p E, and the 
greateſt as A C- DE AB. 
It in lifting up che piſton, the velo 
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. muſt hg 
5 
vill be lo 


N UM 


we water be leld than that of the piſton, 


ir will not be able to follow it hut will 
leave a ſpace between them, which will 
increaſe more and more as the velerity 


of the water becomes leſs than that of the 


piffqn.” Tue conſtquenee of khis will 
be. 17 % A et, ſtroke of the piſton 
will be! 

piſton, when the water leaves it, will 


and not only that, but tlie 


rile very hard, as having a weight of 


water upon it, and che air of greater den- 
bey abode than below; whence the 
* Hþrium! which ought to be in pumps; is 
_ deftroyeg, hy the 'ballance again 


ui- 


wofkman. Now as 
where the diameter of the {i 
pen mychſooner When the ſuck - 
is Tefs' than the barrel; 

> throiigh a leſs paſſage, 
Tin hing the pump: barte! 
juently muſt quit the- piſton, 


the water rffif 
Fs 


and conſe 


and leave the gteater void ſpace between. 
On the contrary; if the leaſt 1 
ter 


the water; rifing into the pipe, be gre 


than that of 'the piſton, there Will be no 
_ void spa. 
be made i 


35.4 a. vs gr et He 
proportion as mich wider 


than the fucking pipe, as me velocity of 
the Water is greater than that of the piſton, 


Now that this may be the eaſe, we fall 
ſhew by calculation what diametere the 


barrel ind pipe ought to have, compared 
with the velocity of the water and piſton. 
Let A (ihid,) repreſent the leaſt alti - 


of water; B= 


tude of Fe woe ACZ3,r feet 


the higheſt elevation 


of the 1158 above the turfice of the 


water HI, which let be 16 feet. And 
let the greateſt” velocity of the piſton 
which can Well be given to a pump be 
that of four feet in a ſecond =; and 
V= the leaſt velocity of the water that riſes 
in the pipe; D= the diameter of the 
barrel; and d= the diameter of the 
ipe. 1 * ; bo 8 
Now here we have * A — 78 =V: 
the leaſt vęlocity of water; and the fall 
which vill produce that velocity is the 


ſquare of that expreſſion, vis, AS B= 


AB, chat is, 31 +126 —24/ 3X20 
Da feet 6 inches, the height of the fall 
required, Whereas, by the eommon way 
of taking the ſquare of A-, ix. 
A—B for the height, we have 25 feet for 
the fall; which extraordinary error muſt 
be. of very bad conſequence in practice. 


Here the velocity / R- =. 


* of T6= $,6==4==7,6 per ſecond.” The 
85 velocity of the Water, AC the bottom of 
the pipe D, is as / N=, 6; that alſo 


inſt the 
this can uppen even 
. where the AE l 
is equal to that of the pump barfel; it 


\ Þipe at F of the ſame 


before, in erer as the P 


"find 4; we have 4 


MM 


muſt be the velocity of tlie piſton ﬆ P, 


that the water may follow it; whence 
the piſtqꝝ . moving with ie ſame veldeity 
2, where che velocity is but 2, 6 ,e have 


51 1,64 feet. of void, {pace ; there- 
fore 4 parts in 5,6 of ſucha ſtroke, would 


| be lolk r ineffectoal. . Wo may hene pb- 


ſerve, by the way, that ſince the velocity 
of the water at P is 5,6% and the;grefiteſt 


velocity which can be gien 104he piſton 


(without damaging the machinery) is but 
fi, ee x piſton, N the 
lower end of the pipe or barrel, will al- 


ut, fince we find ſo great 2, Void in the 


. ways haye water more PAN enough to 
becauſe Bus e ANY void ſpace or Joly of Pour. 


a 
. 


| 1 2 iamete 1 tee 
piſton, i is eyident, if we contract all;the 
art below. F into a ſmall pipe as FO, 


% 


ang let the part F G remain as it was for 
_ the barrel for the piſton to play inn aß at 
F c, that then the water Will Fife ito the 


barrel FG with a greater velocity than 


ipe is leſs; 


conſequently, if the bore of the pipe F 


be to that of the barrel FG," as the yelo- 
city of the piſton P, or the water jp. the 


barrel, is to the velocity of the/ wajer in 


* 


the pipe, there will always be a fy ciency 
N N nd 9 to prevent vacuum in the har- 
e 


Which rule jn ſymbols is thus ex- 

reſſed; DD: du:: V: v; whence D 

—=d4*V for a 33 canon; any three 
Ia! 


of which quantities being given, the 


fourth may be found. Thus, for exam- 
ple, ſuppoſe D, v, and V were given to 


* 


— 
ES: 
— „ 1 f 47 
—— 
AY $6463 35.17 


ameter of the barre! D 6 inches; and 


ſuppoſe the piſton gives 20 ſtrokes in a 


minute, each a twdo feet ſtroke, pending 
as much time in its alcent as deſcent z 


then will the mation of the piſton be 80 
feet per minute, cr 14 pen. (tcond ; 


3 whence e Fo "Laſtly; tb obtain the 
value of V, we: malt fix on the 


gr 
the pipe FD (ibid.) which let be 16 fekt; 


then the higheſt! elevation of the piſton 


will be 18 feet (if it comes to the bottum 


of the barrel, as it ought to do); Where - 
fore, an height of water of 18 feet in the 


eien e | 
the velocity V of the water in the 


„ Acts againſt the weight or 
31 feet in che leg A. Now 


e eig : the pi 
73 
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„ PAY N 
„fame, we muſt find what difference of 
, uniform, velocities will be generated by 
falls from 31 and+18 feet heights. Thus 
84 — -,”: _—_— ("> Hey: 4 : 
re * 165: 32:3 / 3143 nearly; and 
£571 a 16%; 3222 VIS 2 whence the 
difference of theſe uniform veloeities will 
be gz— zit =lot o feet three inches 
per ſecond ; therefore V= IO. Where - 
Lind D ν⏑ *. —_ en Ae Jen 
- fore /—=== d= g inches of the 
„ diameter of the pipe FP. 
The reafon-why we make no uſe of the 
*- expreſſion  AC<\/DF in this caſe, 
1 ers this gives only the difference 
of 


1 * 1+ 
b] 
- 


- of the inſtantaneous velocities, or the leaſt 
© velopity-with which the water, at. F can 
© , begin its motion upwards; whereas we 
here Want t6_ find what the conſtant and 
EY uniform motion of the water will be, or 
bow much it will ſupply every ſecond 
« -uniformly, which is done by the method 
© ' above. For, ſince a fall of 165 gives an 
wa uniform velocity of 32 feet per, ſecond, a 
fall of 31 feet will give 43 thus 4 fall 
of 18 feet will give 324, and their differ- 

*, ence muſt be that of the water at F. 
I we know the velocity of the piſton v, 
th che diameter of the barrel D, and the 
„ diameter of the pipe d, we ſhall find the 
„velocity of the water in the pipe V, 
e e thus in words, multiply 
the ſquare of the diameter of the barrel 
by the velocity of the piſton; divide the 
product by the ſquare of the diameter of 
_ the pipe, the quotient, will be the velocity 
_ ſought from the water in the pipe. This 
velocity, when found, muſt be taken 
from 43, the remainder 43 V will be 
the uniform velocity produced by a fall 
f E higheſt ſituation, of the piſton to 
the loweſt ſurface of the water in the 
. well, and which is found by ſaying, as 
32 165 :43—V :4/ D'F ; whence 
D F, the higheſ elevation of the piſton, 

: mold De known i Oo 4 * 
When we know D, V, and d, we find v 


555 @ ; that is, in words, multiply 
"the ſquare of the diameter of the pipe by 
the velocity of the water in it, 800 divide 
the product by the ſquare of the diameter 
of the barrel, the quotient is the velocity 
of the piſton required.. 
Having given the velocity of the water 
in the pipe V, the diameter of the pipe 


[ 28941 


the r of the piſton by this theorem 


P U M 
A4, the velocity of the piſton unf to: find · the 
diamęter of the barrel D, we have this 


theorem D = chat is, mul - 


I 4 


ply the ſquare of the diameter of the pipe 
by the velocity of its water,: 
that product by the velocity of the piſton ; 


divide 


||. the-ſquare root of the quotient 1s the dia- 
meter of the barrel ſought. . WE 
Me ſhall now proceed to thedeſcription of 
two or three of the moſt uſeful pumps, but 
firſt give an account of that ſort of valves 
| —=— are, exceeding good, and ought to 
be uſed in pumps, and all kinds of water- 
engines, where valves are neceſſary. 
Let ABCD (ibid. fig. 2.) be the bucket 


of a piſton, or any other part where a 


- yalye is required; in the middle there is 
à circulax but tapering hole from top to 
bottom, in which is fitted the, tapering or 
conical piece EFG H, with a piece I K 
to be ſcrewed in and out of the bottom 
part HG. It is to be ſcrewed out, when 
the ſaid folid E G ig put into its place 
or hole in AC; and afterwards ſcrewed 
in, When the whole together appears as 
in the figure IJ. MN OP. The piece E G 
no becomes a valve, or capable of per- 
mitting tlie water ta aſcend, and to pre- 
levent its deſ cent.. Wy 
hat the water puſhing againſt the bot- 
tom of the valve will raiſe it upwards, 
is evident from the conical form thereof, 
and its lying in the hole only by its own 
weight; the length of the key at K be- 
ing ſufficient to permit ſuch a riſe of the 
valve, as will admit a ſpace, between it 
and the hole for the water to paſs as 
freely as required: and, that the valve 
may not be thrown quite out of the hole, 
the croſs piece I is added, of a greater 
length than the diameter of the loweſt 
part of the valve. 8 15 
If the valve E. G and its ſocket AC be 
of braſs, and fitted, by grinding them 
with emery firſt and putty afterwards, 
with a drill bow into each other, they 
will not only be wäter- tight, but even 
air- tight; and that too, if but ſlightly 
touched with fine emery or putty; for if 
they are ground to a poliſh, the attraction 
of coheſion will take place, and prevent 
the valve from riſing ſo freely as it ought 
to do ;..yea, ſometimes thoſe ſurfaces have 
been found to cohere ſo. ſtrongly, that 
the force of the riſing water could not 
overcome it: but all this will be pre- 
"vented, and every thing ſucceed to one's 
wiſh, if they are made as above directed, 
. as 
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as has been found by long experience and 
ing every way x 

— _ firufure of PUMPs. Pumps are 

diſtinguiſhed into ſeveral kinds, accord- 

ing to the different manners of their act- 

ing; as the common © ſucking pump, 


forcing pump, lifting pump, mercurial 


pump, &c. 


1. The ſtructure and action of the com- 


mon ſucking pump, as it is called, has 
been ſo far deſeribed in the above theory 
of pumps, that little remains to be ſaid 
on it. However, it may not be impro- 
per to give a figure or two of this kind 


of pump, in order to ſhew its ſtructure, 


and the contrivances uſed in working it. 
Fig. 3. ibid. repreſents a ſimple ſucking 
pump, in which A is the ciſtern ; -A B, 
the barrel or pipe, ſtanding in the water 
E F; GD, the piſton and bucket, with its 
bucket and valve D; and C, the valve open 
for the aſcent of the water. Fig. 4. ibid. 
no 1 and ⁊2. is a very ſimple and uſeful con- 
trivance for working two pumps by means 
of the ballance A B, having large iron- 
balls at each end, placed in equilibre on 
the two ſpindles C, as repreſented in the 
figure; on the right and left are two 
boards I, nailed to two croſs - pieces faſten - 
ed to the axis of the machine. On theſe 
two boards, the perſon who is to work the 
pumps, ſtands, and ſupports himſelf by 
four poſts, E, D, erected perpendicularly, 
and having croſs-pieces on the top. At the 
- diſtance of ten inches on each fide of the 
axis, are faſtened the piſtons M, N, which 
go to the ſuckers. © The man, by leaning 


alternately on his right and left foot, puts - 


the ballance in motion, by which means 
the pumps O, P, are worked, and the 
water thrown into the pipe H, and car- 


ried to a height proportional to the dia- 


meter of the valves, and the action of 
the ballance. It will be neceſſary to 
place on each fide an iron - ſpring, as F, G, 
in order to return the ballance, and pre- 
vent its motion from being too great. 


Fig. 5. ibid. is another machine for worx- 


ing two pumps, where A. repreſents a 
large weight faſtened to the axis, to re- 
gulate the motion of the machine. On 
each ſide of the axis B, is a piſton which 
goes to the ſuckers of the two pumps 
C, D. The machine is put in motion 
by the man's treading on the board E, 
and, conſequently, the two pumps de- 
liver water alternately. All which is ſo 
plain from the figure, that it needs no 
farther deſcription, N 
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2. The forcing pump has already been 
ſufficiently explained under he article 
FORCER, 1 

3. The lifting pump is only a forcing 
pump of another ſtructure, repreſented in 
plate CCXVII. fig. 1. where AB is a 
barrel, fixed in the frame K ILM; 
which alſo is fixed immoveable, with the 


lower part in the water to be exhauſted. 


GEQHO is a frame. with two ftrong 
iron-rods, moveable through holes in the 
upper and lower parts of the pump IK 
and LM: in the bottom of this frame is 


fixed an inverted piſton B D, with its 


bucket and valve upon the top at D. 
Upon the top of the barrel, there goes 
off a part K H, either fixed to the barrel, 
or moveable by a ball and ſocket, (as 
here repreſented at F) but in either caſe 
ſo very nice and tight, that no water or 
air can poſſibly get into the barrel, which 
would ſpoil the effect of the pump. In 
this part, at C, is fixed a valve opening 
upwards, Now when the piſton- frame 
is thruſt down into the water, the piſtog 
D deſcends, and the water below will 


ruſh up through the valve D, and get 


above the piſton; where, upon the 
frame's being lifted up, the piſton will 
force the water through the valve C up 
into the ciſtern P, there to run off by the 
ſpout. Note, this ſort of pump is ſet ſo 
far in the water, that the piſton may 
play below the ſurface of it. 

Another excellent pump of the lifting 
ſort, is repreſented, ibid. fig. 2. which 
has this peculiarity, that its piſton 
works without friction. Its ſtructure is 
this: ABCDEFGHIE Lis a kind 
of a box incloſing the piſton 3 this box 
conſiſts of two parts, 172. one upper, 
ABCIK L, and the under one, DEF 
G H, which ſhut upon each other. The 


piſton within, 46, is a circular piece of 


wood; about the circumference of which 
is nailed a piece of well - ſeaſoned leather, 


of a circular form, and ſo wide, that 


when the piſton is placed at the bottom of 
the box, the leather may lie over the ſides 
thereof at D H all around. The piſton 
and leather, thus placed on the upper 
part, is forced down upon the under one, 
and then both parts fcrewed very faſt to- 
gether. The manner of which 1s very 
ealy to apprehend from the figure, where 
ig, dh is the leather going from the 
piſton through the jointure of the box. 


Upon the upper part of the piſton is ed 


a circular (or any figured) piece of iron 
15 E 2 1 * a- n ON 
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QC, by which the piſton is drawn up 
towards the upper part of the cavity /z, 
and from thence forced down again in 
working the pump. Now as the diame- 


ter of the piſton is leſs than that of the 
cavity, it is plain that in its motion up 


and down no friction can happen, as 
there are no parts for it to rub againſt, 
which is occaſioned by the contrivance 


of ſuſpending it on the leather. In the 
bottom part is fixed a pipe, F O, to bring 


up the water from the mine or well at O, 
which it delivers into the box by a valve 
at c. In the middle of the piſton is like- 


wiſe another valve mn, opening upwards. 


AMNL is a tube or cylindric pipe, in 
which the water is raiſed to a ciſtern to 
run off, It is eaſy to oblerve, that as 


the piſton is drawn up, the water will 


run in beneath, through the valve c, to 
prevent a vacuum; and alfo, that when 
the piſton is forced down, the water in 
the lower parts muſt be forced up through 


its valve; and when the piſton is raiſed 
again, the water above it will be forced 


vp the pipe AM to the ciſtern, Ano- 
ther thing peculiar to this pump is, the 


thortneis of the ſtroke of the piſton, 
Which is campenſated by the largeneſs 
of its area, and the greater number of 


ſtrokes that may be made in the ſame 
time. The only objection to this pump 
is, that it is always charged with the 
weight of ſo much water, as is equal to 
a column of water, whole baſe is equal 
to the area of the piſton, and the height 
equal to that of the reſervoir. 


4. The mercurial pump, or that which 


works by quick- ſilver, being one of the 
moſt curious of the modern inventions, 
we ſhall be the more full in its deſcrip- 


tion, which is taken from a model. A 


B (plate CCXVIIL. fig. 1.) is a ciſtern 
placed on the top of a braſs-tube POQR, 
open at each end PR and OQ To- 
wards the upper part of the tube at F is 
inſerted (or ſoldered) a curved pipe FG, 
opening into the tube at F; and in the 
end G is cemented a glaſs-tube G H, 
fixed below in an hollow box L K, full 
pf holes for the admiſſion of water, into 
which it is immerſed. MNST is an 
exterior tube, open at the top MT, and 
cloſe at the bottom NS; in which bot- 
tom is firmly fixed another hollow tube 
VXY MW, clole on the top X V, 
which may be a ſolid piece of wocd. 


This inner tube or cylinder of wood 
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or wood, denoted by def, in the top of 
Which, at e, is fixed the rod of the piſton 


PUM 
goes up into the tube QO R P, at the 
ame time that this is inveſted by the ex. 


terior Tube MNS T, as is ſeen in the 
figure. In the lower part of the pipe at 
H is a diaphragm, and a valve I, open- 
ing upwards for the aſcent of water when 
a vacuum is made. At CD in the main 


tube, above the inſertion of the pipe, is 
another diaphragm and valve E, opening 
upwards alſo to give paſſage to the wa- 
ter in the foreing part of the ſtroke. 


Now to explain the peculiar manner of 


working by quick- ſilver, which for that 


purpoſe is poured into the exterior tube 
MS, which, when applied to the pump 


in its place, will be made to riſe in two 
cylindric ſhells; one about the tube of 
the pump outwardly ; the other within, 
about the innermoſt tube or plug X Q, 
as repreſented in the figure at a, &, and 
e, d. At the bottom there is but one ey- 
lindrie ſhell, becauſe the middle tube 
does not reach the bottom, leaving the 
ſpace VOQW.. fad? 

From this account it is eaſy to obſerve, 
that the part CO QD anſwers to the 
barrel of the common pump, F GH to 
the pipe, the inner tube X Q to the piſ- 
ton, and the quick-filver at bottom to 
the leathers of the common piſton ; for 
it prevents all communication of the ex- 
ternal air and internal part of the barrel, 


where the vacuum is to be made. 


Whence it is evident, that upon letting 
down the outer tube MS, it carries 
down the inner tube X Q at the ſame 
time, and makes a. larger ipace in the 
barrel and pipe, in which the air will be 
expanded or become rarer, and its ſpring 


thereby weakened. In conſequence of 


this, the water will riſe through the 
valve at I into the pipe, and alſo the 


mercury will riſe in the inner ſhell by the 


preſſure of the air on the outer ſhell, till 
the equilibrium be reſtored : and the 
height of the water raiſed will be nearly 
14 times as great as that of the mercury. 
When the tube 8 M is raiſed again, the 
air will be compreſſed within the barrel; 
and, its ſpring increaſing, it will a& 
upon the water, the mercury of the in- 
ner ſhell, and the valveE ; the water 


above the valve I it cannot move, be- 


cauſe of the valve being ſhut below; its 
whole force is therefore ſpent on the 
mercury, and valve E; it will act on 
the inner ſhel] of mercury, and drive it 
down to the level of that in the outer 
ſhell, as at a ö, cd; and then the preſ- 
ſure will be every where equal, wiz. _ 

the 
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- the inner and outer ſhell, and on the 
valve E as the tube after this continues 


moving up, the air will be farther com- 
preſſed; and its ſpring made greater 


than that of the outward air, which 
therefore it will overcome, and ſo thruſt 
up the valve E, till ſo much has eſcaped 
as leaves the remainder in equilibrio with 
the atmoſphere, The two Welle of mer- 
cury will be upon a level all the while 


the air is going through the valve, be- 


cauſe the preſſure is not greater within 
than without. By repeating the opera- 
tion a ſecond time, the air will be far - 
ther rariſied, and the water will again 
riſe in the pipe; and thus on, till the 
pipe and barrel be full as in the common 
pump. 

This pump made for common uſe, 
ſnould have the following dimenſions: 


. the length of the outer tube MN = 30 


. inches, of the inner tube XO= 41 


inches, the diameter of the inner tube 


XY or QO= fix inches, the thickneſs of 
the outer tube =. of an inch, of the 
middle one 285% of an inch, and of the 
inner one 4.3, of an inch, and the bot- 
tom of the tube ZO to come within an 
inch of the bottom, N S, of the outer 
tube. Theſe dimenſions afford ſufficient 


ſtrength, if the tubes or barrels are ' 


made of copper, or caſt iron, and of 
ſuch a diameter, that the diſtance be- 
tween each may be 2 the tenth of an 


inch, and this ſhould be nicely effected, 


by having the tubes truly turned in a 
lathe, K tranſyerſe ſection of a part of 


the circumference of theſe tubes, with 


their thickneſſes and the ſpaces between, 
is repreſented in (plate CCXVII. fig. 4.) 
where AB is the outer, CD the middle, 
and EF the inner tube. The ſpaces be- 
tween are made ſo narrow, becaule 
otherwiſe two great a quantity of mer- 


cury would be neceſſary ; and yet of no. 
| reſs ac- 
cording to their altitude and not the quan- 


manner of ule, becauſe fluids 


tity. 

rad every part be fitted for work, 
and mercury poured in to the height of 
24 inches, as ſhewn at aNS4; and 
the barrel and pipe be filled with water, 


ſo that the whole pump be full and in 


equilibrio with the atmoſphere ; and if 
the outer tube be moved down 14 inches 
at the commencement of the motion, the 
equilibrium in the pump is deſtroyed by 
the greater ſpace, which will enſue 


upon the deſcent. gf the tube X Q, and 
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which cannot be ſuffered, becauſe of the 


preſſure of the air on the water at H, 


and on the mercury in the outer ſhell at 


a, d. And becauſe the preſſures of the 
air. outwardly at Hand à are equal, but 


there is not an. equal preſſure inwardly on 


the valve I, and the inner ſhell of mer- 


_ b, c; and the valve being preſſed 
with all the water in the pipe above it, 
which is proportional to the altitude 6g 
and the ſurface of the mercury of the in- 
ner ſhell at ö, c, being preſſed only with 
the altitude of water C b, it is plain the 
water will not ruſh in at I, till the preſ- 
ſure on b, c, becomes equal to it; and 
that will be, when the height of the inner 
ſhel] at & is greater than that of the outer 
ſhell at @ by near r part of the difference 
of the altitude bg; and then the preſſure 
being equal at 6 and I, upon the motion 
of the tube X Q downwards, the water 
will be forced up through the valves at I, 
and the height of the mercury in the in- 
ner ſhell will always exceed that in the 
outer ſhell, in ſuch manner, that tlie ex- 
ceſs will be about , of bg, or the 
height of the point 6 above the water 
at H. | 

When the outer tube is in its loweſt ſitu- 


ation, the mercury in the inner ſhell will 


be nearly at the top, XV; and in the 
outer ſhell it will have but a ſmall height 
as a O, or Q4. And when the tube MS 
is drawn up again, the inner tube, XW, 
will force the water in the pump to act 
upon the w_ part of the valve I, the 
under part of the valve E, and the ſur- 
face of the mercury at 6, in the inner 
ſhell. The valve I is thereby ſhut cloſe, 
the valve E it endeavours to puſh up but 
cannot, till it has firſt reduced the mer- 
cury in each ſhell to a level ; after which, 
as the tube M S. continues its motion up- 
wards, the mercury will riſe in the outer 
ſnell, the preſſure on the inner one being 
now greateſt: and for every 14 feet the 
water is forced above the ſurface of the 
inner ſhell, 5, the mercury will riſe in 
the outer one 1 foot. 

The theory of the operation of this com- 
plex pump will be much more eaſily under- 


ſtood from conſidering the ſyphon, HG 


FZ NSM (plate CCXVII. fig. 3.) 
which, though very ſimple, acts on the 
very fame principles. H GF is the wa- 


ter-pipe, as in the pump; Z N repreſents 


S the 


the inner cylindric tube, and 
Q is the barrel in 


outer one; OFZ 


erhich the piſton Y X moves (which is 
2 6 , 8 7% po 3 a 
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forced through the valve E. In all this 


it is eaſy to ſee the analogy between this 


fyphon and the mercurial pump. Its 


operation likewiſe is the ſame. 
For let mercury be pour'd into the legs 
MS and Z N, it will come to a level at 
a, b. Now ſuppoſe the other part of the 


fyphon full of water, and the piſton 
raiſed, it is plain the water at H cannot 
open the valve I, till a column of mer- 


cury be raiſed in the leg Z N above the 


furtace of that in the outer leg M'S, 
ſufficient to ballance the weight of the 


Water in the pipe HF; then will the 
preſſure of the air be equal upon the wa- 


ter H, and the mercury in the leg MS; 
and as the motion of the piſton is con- 
tinued, the water and mercury will con- 


tinue to riſe with equal momenta, and 


therefore the mercury will rife 1 inch for 
every 14 inches nearly, till the piſton 
ftops. 

When this happens, the ſurface of the 
mercury in the leg Z N will be at g, and 
that in the leg MS at 4; and now, if 
the piſton be puſhed down again, it will 


cauſe the water to ſhut the valve I, and 
to act on the mercury at c, and on the 


valve at E, but the preſſure of the air at 
E will not ſuffer the valve to riſe till the 
preſſure there be greater within than with- 
out, which it cannot be till the ſurface 


SP : mercury in the outer leg M S be higher 


than that in the inner one ; wherefore, 
before the valve E can open, the mercury 


in each leg muſt come again to the level 
a,b; aſter. which, the mercury will rife 


in the outer leg MS, ſo as to be always in 
equilibrio with the water in the conduit- 
tube RC, and the part Ce of the inner 
leg; ſuppoſing the mercury now ſtands 
at e in that, and at F in the other: and 
then the ſaid height of the water will be 


nearly 14 times the height 4%, or ce. 
All this is very eaſy to underſtand 


from the common principles of hydro- 
ſtatics; and if this be underſtood, the 


nature of the pump muſt, as being the 


very ſame machine with a different diſ- 


poſition of its parts. 


From this theory of the mercurial pump, 
it is eaſy to infer, that in conſtructin 


dne, the part Z FO Q ought to be placed 
in the middle of the height from the wa- 


ter H to be raiſed, to the ciſtern AB 


- which receives and delivers it; or more 


nicely, the level ſurface abc d of the 


mercury when the pump is full, and juſt 


1.2508 
à forcer, or without a valve,) and CR 
aà conduit-pipe to carry away the water 


going to work, ought to be in the middle 
point of the line R g ; the reaſon is, be- 
cauſe in the deſcent and aſcent of the 

tube MS, the differences between the 
altitudes of the outer and inner ſhells à d 
and c bare equal, and in each caſe a 14th 


part of the height of the water below or 
above it. / 

Suppole the whole height from the water 
to the piſton be Rg 60 feet; then a R 


T ag = 30 feet, or 360 inches; then 
alſo 14)360(26 nearly, that is, the diffe- 


rence of the altitudes in the mercurial 
ſhells will be about 26 inches. The 
place therefore where they ought to be on 


a level is at leaſt 13 inches below M, or 
the quick-filver muſt. never be poured in 


to a height Na greater than about 15 or 
16 inches, or 17 at moſt. If the height 
R g be greater than 60 feet, the tubes M 
8, Ec. mult be proportionably enlarged, 


General obſervations on PUMP-WORK, 


From what has been ſaid under the arti- 


cles FLUIDp, ATMOSPHERE and GRA- 


VITY, we preſume the reaſon will ap- 
pear ſufficiently evident, why no ſingle 
pump, though perfectly tight, can raiſe 
water by a piſton playing at a greater 
diſtance than 32 feet; nor can this be 
remedied by ſeveral valves in the pipe 
below the piſton, as ſome have pretended: 
for let A B (plate CC XIX. fig. 1.) be 


the barrel of a pump, GF the piſton, 
B E a pipe going from the barrel to the 


water at E, 60 feet below it ; and let B, 
C, D, E, be 4 valves placed in the pipe 
at 20 feet diſtance from each other. 
Now when the piſton is drawn up from 


B to F, a vacuum will be made between, 


but the valve B will not riſe by the water 


below it; for the water in the part BC 


cannot riſe "itſelf, much leſs can that in 
the part C D below it, as being preſs d 
with the weight of the column above, 
and its own weight downwards, there- 
fore no part of the watry column BF 
can move of itſelf, or by itſelf. Now no 
power can be applied any where but at E 
to move the whole column ; nor can the 
whole be moved without raiſing all the 
valves at once; the tore the power able 
to raile the valve at E, and conſequently 
the valve at B, muſt be able to overcome 
the preſſure of a column of water 60 feet 
high: but the air can ſuſtain a column 
only of 32 feet high; therefore the air 
cannot raiſe the valve E, nor any of the 
reſt; and conſequently, the water can- 
not riſe in the barrel AB of a ſingle 
pump, if longer than 32 feet. 
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However, we may raiſe water by a com- 
öund- pump; ſuch as is repreſented in 
(plate CCXVIII. fig. 3.) where A is the 
rod of the piſton, which at B is divided 


into two, one of which goes to the barrel 


D E, and draws up the water from the 
ciſtern EF; the other part BC goes 
- down to the ſaid ciſtern, where it is di- 
vided at C into two other parts; one 
going to the pump F G, ſupplies the wa- 
ter to the ciſtern E F'3\the other part CH 
goes to another pump I K below, and 
draws up the water from K to tlie ciſtern 
HI. Now'theſe pumps all working at 
once, will draw” water from any depth, 
provided each pamp' dots not exceed 32 
ä beer in height. ain een e 
We ſnalh conclude this ſubjedt with an ac- 
count of ons other method of raiſing wa- 
ter, by the Hatural agency of heat and cold 
fig. 2.) is a pretty large veſſel filled with 
Pater to the height E F, the ſpace above 
being full of air! On the upper part of the 
veſſel is a tall tube inſerted G Hy and 
deſeends belew- the ſurface of the water 
to K. On the nether part is another 
tube or „ af vt hits ee tube is a 
valve opening upwards, as at I and G. 
The body of this inſtrument being nicely 
eloſed every where, ſo that no air can eſ- 
cupe, and placed with the lower end in 
the water W, and thus continued in the 
hot ſun of a ſummer's day, the air will 
be rarified By the heat of the ſun in the 
upper part and Will eompreſs the fubja- 
cent water, and force it up through the 
- valve Giinto the? tube & H, and by che 
cold of the following night it will be 
condenſed again; and then the preffure 
of the atmolſphere will force the water 
at Wap the pipe WI, to repleniſh the 
veſſel each day: and, in this manner, 
may water be raiſed in a confiderable 
quantity in the ſummer ſeaſon, and in 
hot cimates, i ö of 
By ſuch a contrivance, ſeveral curious 
effefts may be produced: for by uſing a 
cylindrical cover to the veffel, the ſun- 
beams muy be collected in ſuch quantity, 
as to greatly rarify the air contained in 
it, ſo as to make it force out a conſiderable 
ſtream of water either through a tube or 
adjutage: thus alſe, an image may be 
made to weep in the ſun· beams, or at 


the approach of fire; with other devices 


of the ſame kind. 

Air-PUMP. Having already given th 
deſcriptions of the common air- pump, 
and allo that of a portable one, under 
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the article Alk, it only remains to give 
an account of ſome conſiderable improve- 
ments made in that machine by the in- 
genious J. Smeaton; together with a 
perſpective view '' thereof, in plate 
XIX. fig. 2. and alſo a — 
lar ſection, Cc. of it in plate CC XX. 
i go tz ay n 402 io bt ien 
One of the principal" cauſes of imper- 
ſection in the common aĩr- pumps, ariſes 
from the difficulty of opening the valves 
at the bottom of the barrels; to avoid 
- which inconvenience, Mr. Smeaton has 
made uſe of ſeven holes, inſtead of one; 
by which means, the valve is ſupported 
at proper diſtances, by a kind of grating,.. 
made, by the ſolid parts between, theie 
holes: and to render the points of con- 
tact, between the bladder and gra- 
„ting, as few as poſſible, the holes are 
made hexagonal, and the partitions filed 
almoſt to an edge. He has alſo made 
the breadth of each hexagon 5 of an 
inch, ſo that its ſurface is more than nine 
times greater than common; upon which 
account, as well as by reaſon of the 
greater number of holes, the valve may be 
raiſed with a ſixth part of the force com- 
monly necefſary, |- tel 
Another imperfection is owing to the 
piſton's not fitting exactly, when put 
clole down to the bottom; which leaves 
Ha lodgment for a, that. is not got out of 
the barrel, and proves of bad effect, by 
{ hindering the. rarefaction from being 
carried on beyond a certain degree : for 
as the piſton riſes, the air will expand 
itſelf; but ſtill preſſing upon the valve, 
according to its denſity, it hinders the 
air within the receiver from coming out. 
Hence, were this vacancy to equal the 
150th part of the capacity of tlie whole 
barrel, no air could ever come out of the 
receiver when once expanded 1 50 times, 
though the piſton was — drawn 
to the top. This inconvenience Mr. 
- Smeaton has endeavoured to overcome, 
by ſhutting up;the top of the barrel with 
a plate, having/m-the-middlera collar of 
leathers, through which the cylindrical 
rod works, that carries the piſton. By 
this means, the external air is prevented 
from preiſing upon the piſton ; but that 
the air, which paſfes through the valve 
of the piſton from below, may be diſ- 
charged out of the barrel, there is alſo 
a valve applied to the plate at the top, 
that opens upwards. The conſequence 
of this conſtruction is, that when the 
piſton is put down to the bottom af the 
cylinder, 
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| cylinder, the air in the lod 


lodgment under with a little additzen ef apparatus, it 
the piſton will evacuate itſelf ſo much the fſhews the experiments of the air+foun- 
mare, as the valve ef the piſton opens  'tain, wind- gun, Mc. This is dane in 
more eaſily, when preſſed by the rarified the following manner t che giv above the 
air above it, than when preſſed by the piſton being forcibl/ driven out of the 
whole weight of the atmoſphere. Hence, barrel at each ſtrake, and having no 

As the piſton may be mads to fit as near- here to eſeaps hut hy the valve at tap; 
ly to the top of the cylinder, as it can to if this valve be connetted with the re- 

. the bottom, the zir may be rarified as ceiver, by means et a pipe, and at the 
much above the piſton; as it eould/before - {ame ume the valve at. tha bottom, in- 
have been in the receiver. It follows, lead of communicating: with the re- 
therefore, that the air may now be rari- geiyer, be made to cemmunicate with the 
- fied in the receiver, in the duplicate pro- external air, the pump will then perform 
portion of what it could be 1 the ag cendenſer. The mechaniſm is thus 
common principle; every thing elſe being ordered: chere is a cock with three pipes 
fappaſed parſe, i . placed rownlaty lat. diftanices,. The 
Mr. Smeaton has alſo improved upon key is ſo pierced, that any wa mey be 
the gages, commonly uſed for meaſuring made t6 S mmunicate, while the other 

- the expanſion of the air; which his gage is left open to heenturnahairoe One of 
will do with certainty, to much leſs than theſe pipes goes tes the valve at the bot- 
the zocuth part of the hole. It con- tom of the barrel ; pnather goes ti the 
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ſiſts of a (bulb of glaſs, ſomething in 


the ſhape of à pear, and ſufficient to 


hold about half a pound of quic k- ſilver. 


value at the tap and a third goes to 
the receiver. Thus, when he pipe 


from the receiver, aod that from the bot - 


It is open at one end, and at the other tom of the barrel, are united, the pump 
ond, is a tube hermetically: cloſed at top. enbauſts : but turn the cock round, till 
By the help of. a nice pair of ſcales, he the pipe from the raggiver, and that from 
found what proportion of weight a co- the top of the barrel communięste, and 
lumn of mercury of a certain length, it then condenſes. Th. third pipe in 
contained in the tube, bore to that which one caſe, diſcharges the air taken from 
filled the whole veſſel ; and, by theſe the receiver into the harvel ; and, in the 
means, was enabled to mark diviſions other, lets it into the barrel, that it may 

upon the tube, anſwering ta the ru th he foreed into the neũi yet.. 
part of the whole capacity ; which being But the following figures will ſerve to 
about „ th of an inch each, may, by render the ſtrudture and uſe of this 
eſtimation, be'eafily ſubdivided into leſ- engellent machine ſtill mare plain, Plate 
ſer parts. This gage, during the ex- CEXIX, fig. 2. is g penſpective vie v of 
4188 hauſting of the receiver, ia ſuſpended de Jeveral parts of the pump together. 
1 therein by a ſlip-wire; and when the A is the barrel; B che eſſtern, in which 
1 pump is worked as much as ſhall be are included the coe, wich ſeveral joints : 
beate neceflury, the gage is puſhed = theſe are covered, with, water, $0. keep 
| * down, till the open end is immerged in chem air- tight. A Jittle cock to let the 


a ciſtern of quick ſilver, placed under- 
ntath: the air being then let in, the 


quick ſilver will be driven into the gage, 
till che air remaining in it becomes of 


the ſame denſity with the external air; 
and as the air always takes the higheſt 
place, the tune being uppermoſt, the ex- 
panſion will be determined by the num- 
ber of diviſions occupied by the air at 


top. ; | 
He has alſo endeavoured to render the 
- Pneumatic apparatus more ſimple and 


commodious, by making the air- pump 
att as a condenſing engine at pleaſure, by 
only turning a cock : this renders the 
pump an univerſal engine for ſhewing 


any effect, that ariſes from an alteration 


ia the denfty or tpring of the air; and 


water out of the eiſtern, is marked b. 
C cc 18 the triangular handle of the key 
of the cock ; which, by the marks on 
its arms, ſhews how it muſt be turned, 
that the pump may produce the effect 
deſired. D H is the pipe of communi- 
cation between the eack and the receiver; 
E is the pipe, that communicates be- 
tween the coek and the valve, on the up- 
per plate of the barrel. F is the upper 


plate of the pump, which contains 


the collar of leathers 4; and V, the 


valve, which is covered by the piece f. 


Gl is the ſiphon · gage, which ſcrews on 
and off, and is adapted to common pur- 
poſes. It conſiſts ef à glaſs-tube her- 
metically ſealed at c, and furniſhed with 
quick ſilver in each leg; which, * 
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- the pump begins to work, hes level in the 


lineab; the ſpace bc being filled with 


air of the common denſity. When the 


pump exhauſts, the air in b c expands, 
and the quick · ſilver in the oppotite leg 
riſes, till it become a counter: ballance to 
it. Its riſe is ſhewn upon the ſcale Le, 
by which the expanſion of the air in the 


receiver may be nearly judged of. When 


the pump,condenles, the quick-filyer ri- 
ſes in the other leg, and the degree may 
be nearly judged of by the contraction 
of the air in c; marks being placed at. 
+ and 4 of the length of bc from c, 
which ſhews when the receiver condenſes 
double or , treble its common quantity. 
K L is a ſcrew-frame to hold down the 
receiver, in condenſing experiments, 
which takes off at pleaſure; and is ſuf- 
ficient to hold down a receiver, the dia- 


meter of whoſe baſe is 7 inches, when 
charged with a treble atmoſphere: in 


which caſe it acts with a force of about 
1200 pounds againſt the ſerew- frame. 
Mis a ſcrew, that faſtens a bolt, which 


| ſlides up and down in that leg, by means 
- whereof the machine is made to ſtand 


faſt on uneven ground. 
Fig. 1. plate CCXX. repreſents a per- 


pendicular ſection of the barrel and cock, 


&e. of the pump; where A B is the 
barrel, C D the rod of the piſton, which 
paſſes through MN, the plate that cloſes 
the top of the barrel. K is the collar of 
leathers, through which the piſton- rod 


paſſes. When the pilton is at the bottom 


of the cylinder, the upper part of K is 
covered by the cap at D, to keep out duſt, 
Sc. L is the valve on the upper plate, 
which is covered by the piece O P, which 
is connected with the pipe QR, which 
makes the communication between the 
valve and cock. CE is the piſton, and 
E F F the piſton - valves. II are two 


little holes to let the air paſs from the piſ- 


ton- valves into the upper part of the bar- 
rel. GG is the principal valve at the 


bottom of the cylinder. H H is a piece 


of metal, into which the valve G G 
is ſcrewed, and cloſes the bottom of the 
cylinder; out of which is alſo compoſed 
SS the cock, and K F T the duct from 
the cock to the bottom of the barrel. 


WW bis the key of the cock. X the 


ſtem, and VV the handle. 


Fig. 2. ibid. is an horizontal ſection of 


the cock, through the middle of the duct 


TT. A repreſents the bigneſs of the 


circular. plate, that cloſes the bottom of 


the barrel, and C D the bigneſs of the 


— 


Laa 
inſide of the barrel. E FG is the body 


Pp UN 


of the cock; the outward ſhell being 


pierced with three holes at equal diſtan- 
ces, and correſponding to the three ducts 


H H, II., K K, whereof HH is the 
duct that goes to the bottom of the bar- 


rel; II, the duct that communicates 


with the top of the barrel; and K K, 
the duct that paſſes from the cock to the 
receiver. LM N is the key, or ſolid 


part of the cock, moveable round in the 
ſhell EFG. When the canal LM 
-an{wers to the ducts H H and K K, the 
; pump exhauſts, and the air is diſcharged 


y the perforation N. But the key L 
MN being turned till the canal LM 
anſwers to the dutts II and K K, the 
perſoration N will then anſwer to the 
duct HH, and in this caſe the pump 
condenſes. Laſtly, when N anſwers to 
K K, the air is then left in or diſchar- 
ged from the receiver, as the circum- 
ſtance reuuire. -þ 
Fig. 3. ibid. is the plan of. the principal 
valve; where ABCD repreſents the 
bladder faſtened in four places, and 
ſtretched over the ſeven holes I K, form- 
ed into an hexagonal grating, which Mr. 
Smeaton chooſes to call the honey comb. 
EFG H, ſhews where the metal is a 
little protuberant, to hinder the piſton 
from ſtriking againſt the bladder. 


Fig. 4. ibid. repreſents the new gage, 


called from its ſhape the pear- gage, 


which is open at A. B C is the gradu- 


lated tube, which is hermetically cloſed 
at C, and is ſuſpended by the piece of 


braſs DE ; which is hollowed into a cy- 


linder, and claſps the tube. 


PUN, or PUNN, a conceit ariſing from the 


uſe of two words that agree in ſound, 
but differ in the ſenſe. Ariſtotle deſeribes 
two or three kinds of puns among the 
beauties of good writing, and produces 
inſtances of them out of ſome of the 
greateſt authors in the greek tongue. 
Cicero has ſprinkled ſeveral of his works 
with puns; and in his book, where he 
lays down the rules of oratory, quotes 
abundance of ſayings, which he calls 
pieces of wit, that upon examination 
prove perfect puns. 


Puns, when they come eaſily, and are 


very ingenious, poignant and appoſite, 


are allowed of in converſation, letters, 


epigrams, madrigals, mottos, devices, 
Sc. but are abſclutely ':-niſhed out of 
the grave, ſerious, and ſublime, by rea- 
ſon they weaken its force, and diminiſh 
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its beauty, which conſiſts in ſomething 
great and elevated. | 

PUNA Is bk, an ifland of ſouth- America, 
ſituated in the pacific Ocean, at the en- 


trance of the bay of Guiaquil, in weſt 


long. 80%, ſouth lat. 3 15%. 
PUNCH, an inſtrument of iron or ſteel, 
. uſed in ſeveral arts, for the piercing or 

ſtamping holes in plates of metals, Sc. 

being ſo contrived as not only to perto- 
rate, but to cut out and take away the 
piece. The punch is a principal inſtru- 
ment of the metal - button- makers, wafer- 

makers, patch makers, ſhoe - makers, c. 

See BUTTON -making, &c. 
PUNCH-HORSE, in the manege, is a well 

ſet, well knit horſe, ſhort backed and 

thick ſhouldered, with-a broad neck, 
and well lined with fleſh. | 
PUNCH is alſo a name for a ſort of com- 
pound drink, much uſed here, and in 
many parts abroad, particularly in Ja- 
maica, and ſeveral other parts of the 
weſt-Indies, 

Its baſis is ſpring-water, which being 

rendered cooler, briſker, and more 

acid,' with lemon-juice, and ſweetened 
again to the palate with fine ſugar, 
makes what they call. ſherbet ; to which 

a proper quantity of ſpirituous liquor, as 

brandy, rum, or arrack, being added, 


the liquor commences punch: the pro- 


portion of the ingredients are various; 
ſome, inſtead of lemon-juice, uſe lime- 
juice, which makes what they call punch- 
royal; this is found leſs liable to affect 
the head, as well as much more grateful 
to the ſtomach : ſome alſo make milk- 
punch, by adding as much milk to the 
therbet as there is water: others uſe 
green- tea inſtead of water: and what 
they call chambermaid's punch is made 
without any water, of lime- juice ſharp- 
ened with a little orange and lemon: juice, 
twice as much white-wine as lime- juice, 
and four times as much brandy with 
iugar. 

Several authors cond: mn the uſe of punch 
as prejudicial to the brain and nervous 
ſyſtem. 

PUNCHEON, Puncnin, or PuxchIox, 
a little block or piece of ſteel, on one 
end whereof is ſome figure, letter, or 
mark, engraven either in creux or reli. 
evo, impreſſions whereof are taken on 
metal, or ſome other matter, by ſtriking 


it with a hammer on the end not en- 


graved. There are various kinds of 
theſe puncheons uſed in the mechanical 


arts ; ſuch for inſtance are thoſe of the 
oldſmiths, cutlers, pewterers, &c. 
he puncheon, in coining, is a piece of 


iron ſteeled, whereon the engraver has 


cut in relievo the ſeveral figures, arms, 


'effigy, inſcription, &c. that are to be in 


the matrices, wherewith the ſpecies are 
to be marked. Minters diſtinguiſh three 
kinds of puncheons, according to the 
three kinds of matrices to be made ; that 
of the effigy, that of the croſs or arms, 
and that of the legend, or inſcription. 
The firſt includes the whole portrait in 
relievo: the ſecond are ſmall, each only 
containing a piece of the croſs or arms ; 
for inſtance, a fleur-de-lys, an, harp, a 
coronet, Sc. by the aſſemblage ol all 


which the intire matrice is formed, The 
puncheons of the legend only contain 


each one letter, and ſerve equally for the 
legend on the effigy fide and the croſs ſide, 
See the article COINING. / 

For the manner of engraving, tempering, 
and ſtamping theſe puncheons, to form 
the matrices, fee - ENGRAVING, Ma- 
TRICE, c. 


For the puncheons uſed in ſtamping the 


matrices wherein the types of printing cha- 


raCters are caſt. See Letter FOUNDERY. 
PUNCHEON is alſo uſed for ſeveral: iron- 


tools of various ſizes and figures, uſed 
by the engravers in creux on metals. 
Seal-gravers particularly uſea great num- 


ber for the ſeveral pieces of arms, Cc. 


to be engraven, and many ſtamp the 
whole ſeal from a ſingle puncheon. 


PUNCHEON is alſo a common name for all 


thoſe iron inſtruments uſed by ſtone- 
cutters, ſculptors, blackſmiths, &c. for 
the cutting, inciding, or piercing their 
ſeveral matters. | \ 
Thoſe of ſculptors and ſtatuaries ſerve 
for the repairing of ſtatues when taken 


out of the moulds; the lockſmiths uſe 


the greateſt variety of puncheons; ſome 
for piercing hot, others for piercing 
cold; ſome flat, ſome ſquare, ſome 
round, others oval, each to pierce holes 


of its reſpective figure in the ſeveral parts 
of locks. 


PUNCHEON, in carpentry, is a piece of 


timber placed upright between two poſts, 
whoſe bearing is too great, ſerving, to- 
gether with them, to ſuſtain ſome large 
weights. | | 
This term is alſo uſed for a piece of tim- 
ber raiſed upright, under the ridge of a 
building, wherein the little forces, &c. 
are jointed. , 

- -= PUNCHEON, 


| PUN 
PUNCHEON is alſo uſed for the arbor, or 
principal part of a machine, whereon it 
turns vertically, as that of a crane, Cc. 
PUNCHEON is allo a meaſure for liquids, 
containing an hogſhead and one third, 
or eighty · four gallons. 


PUNCTA LACRYMALIA. See the article 


LACRYMALIA. 


\ 


 PUNCTATED MYPERBOLA, an hyper- | 


bola whoſe oval conjugate is infinitely 
mall, i. e. a point. See the article Hy - 

PERBOLA. 10 
PUNCTION, in ſurgery, the ſame with 

puncture. See PUNCTURE. 


PUNCTUATION, in grammar, the art 


of pointing or of dividing à diſcourſe 
into periods, by points, expreſſing the 
pauſes to be made in the reading thereof. 
See the article POINT. 


PUNC TUM, in geometry, Sc. see the 


article POINT. | 
The punctum formatum, or generatum, 
in conics, is a point determined by the 
interſection of a right line drawn through 
the vertex of a cone to a point in the 
plane of the baſe that conſtitutes the conic 

. ſection. See CONE and CoNnIC. 
The punctum ex comparatione denotes 
either of the foci of an ellipſis and hyper- 

bola, thus called by Apollonius, becauſe 
the rectangles under the ſegment of the 
tranſverſe. diameter in the ellipſis, and 
under that and the diſtance between the 
vertex and the focus in the hyperbola, 
are equal to one fourth part — what he 
calls the figure thereof. See Focus, E- 
LIPSISs, and HYPERBOLA. 
The punctum lineans, is a term uſed by 

. ſome authors for that point of the gene- 
rating circle of a cycloid, or epicycloidal 
line. See the article CYCLOID. 

PUNCTUM. SALIENS, in anatomy, the 
firſt rudiments of the heart in the forma - 
tion of the foetus, where a throbbing mo- 
tion is perceived. This is ſaid to be 
eaſily obſerved with a microſcope in a 
brood-egg, wherein, after conception, 
we lee a little ſpeck or cloud, in the. 
middle,whereof is a ſpot that appears to 


beat or leap a conſiderable time before the 


foetus is formed for hatching. See the 

article FOETUS, | 1 
PUNCTURE, in ſurgery, any wound 

made by a ſharp pointed inſtrument. 


and not penetrating deep, is reckoned 
the moſt ſimple wound. In this, after 
the blood has been ſtopped at the firſt 
dreſſing, by the application of dry lint, 
the common digeſtive, or balſamumArcei, 
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is to be ſpread upon a pledgit, and ap- 
lied once every day; or if the diſcharge 
19; but ſmall, every other day, covering 
the dreſſing with a plaſter and compreſs, 
and ſecuring the whole with a proper 
bandage : the firſt dreſſings that are ap- 
- plied, eſpecially where there has been a 
flux of blood, ſhould by no means be 
removed forcibly,” but be left till they 
fall off of themſelves, which they will do 
when the ſuppuration is formed. But 
when a puncture penetrates very deep, 
the cure 1s b with many difficul- 
ties, eſpecially if it is made perpendicu- 
larly down, and has no depending ori- 
fice ; for in this caſe the blood and mat- 
ter are eaſily collected at the bottom, and 
protract the cure, and frequently form 
fiſtulæ. To prevent thefe conſequences 
it will be proper to preſs the wound from 
the bottom upwards, and to apply a 
_ compreſs towards the fundus: of the 
wound externally, and what is called the 
expelling bandage over all, as it preſſes 
much lighter upon the lower than the up- 
per parts: but if all this precaution ſhould 
prove of no effect, it will be adviſeable to 
make a large opening at the bottom of 
the wound, before any fiſtulæ are formed, 
by a probe, in which caſe great care muſt 
be taken that the orifices are not healed 
before the bottom of the wound; this is 
to be effected by a ſhort, ſoft tent, 
which, when the wound is healed at the 
bottom, may be removed, and the orifi- 
ces healed. How wounds of this kind 
are to be treated, which penetrate into 
the cavity of the thorax, or abdomen, 
may be ſeen under ABDOMEN, THORAX, 
GA5STRORAPHY, Ec. 
PUNICA, the POMEGRANATE TREE, in 
© botany, a genus of the zcoſanuria-monc- 
gynia claſs of plants, the corolla whereof 
conſiſts of five roundiſh, erect, patent 
etals, inſerted into the calyx : the fruit 
is a large globoſe apple, coronated with 
the calyx, and formed into nine cells: 
the ſeeds are numerous and ſucculent: 
the receptacle is membranaceous, and di- 
vides every cell of the fruit into two parts. 
The flowers of the pomegranate, and 
the bark of the fruit, are ſtrongly aſtrin - 


ent. 


me NISHMENT, in law, the penalty 
The puncture upon the external parts, 


which a perſon incurs on the breach or 
tranſgreſſion of any law. 

The forms and manners of punifhment 
are various in different ages and coun- 
tries, and for various crimes, as treaſon, * 
felony, adultery, parricide, Sc. Among 
. . us 


— 
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us "the principal civil puniſhments are 
- fines, imp1iſonments, the Rocks, pillory, 


burning in the hand, whipping, ducking- 


ſtool, hanging, beheading, quartering, 


burning, tranſportation, Sc. The ec- _ 


cleſiaſtical puniſhments are cenſures, ſuſ- 
penſions, deprivations, degradations, ex- 
communications, anathemas, penances, 
Sc. The military puniſhments are be- 
ing ſnot, running the gantelope, riding 
the wooden horſe, Cc. 

FUNITORY INTERNES r, in the civil law, 


ſuch intereſt of money as is due for the 


delay of payment, breach of promiſe, 
& | ; 


c. | 
PUPIL, pupillus, in the civil Jaw, a boy 
or girl not yet arrived at the age. of pu- 
berty. 1. e. the boy under fourteen years, 
the girl under twelve. While a minor 
remained under the direction of a tutor, 
he was called a pupil; after puberty, a 


curator being aſſigned him, he ceaſed to 


be called a pupil. A tutor is obliged to 
pay intereſt for what monies of his pupil 
ie idle and unemployed ; and is al- 


lowed to do any thing for his pupil, but 


nothing againſt him. See Turok. 


Popil is alſo uſed in univerſities, &c. for 


a youth under the education or diſcipline 
of any perſon. | 7 
Puri, pupilla, in anatomy, a little aper- 
ture in the middle of the uvea and iris of 
the eye, through which the rays of light 


paſs to the cryſtalline, in- order to be 
painted on the retina, and cauſe viſion. 


See EE, IRIis, and Uvea. 
The ſtructure of the uvea and iris, is 
ſuch as that by their aperture the pupil is 


cContractible and dilatible at pleaſure, ſo 


as to accommodate itſelf to objects, and 


to admit more or fewer rays, as the 


object, being either more vivid and near, 
or more obſcure and remote, requires 
more or leſs light: it being a conſtant 
law, that the more luminous the object 
is, the ſmaller the pupil; and again, the 
nearer the object, the ſmaller the pupil; 
and vice verſa. This alteration of the 
pupil is effected by certain muſcular 
fibres on the outſide of the uvea, which 
arrive from the nerves detached hither 
from the (clerotica: ſome others attribute 
the motions of the pupil to the ligamen- 
tum ciliare; and others think that both 
this and tlie fibres of the uvea concur 
herein. "OY | | 

There is a diſeaſe of the eyes called a 
contraction of the pupil, wherein there is 
ſuch a total or cloſe contraction of that 
part, that it will not tranſmit light 
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enough to the bottom of the eye, to ena. 
ble the patient to ſee objects diſtinct; 


ſometimes this diſorder is from infancy, 


and ſometimes it ariſes from an intenſe 


inflammation of the eye. The cure of 


this is extremely difficult; but Mr. Che- 
ſelden has invented a method by which 
he has often proved very ſucceſsful in his 


attempts to relieve it. ''The method is 


this: the eye-lids being held open by a. 


ſpeculum oculi, he takes a narrow, ſingle 


edged ſcalpel, or needle, almoſt like that 
uſed in couching for the cataract, and 


paſſing it through the ſclerotica, as in 


couching, he afterwards thruſts it fore- 
ward through the uvea, or iris, and in 
extracting cuts it open through the iris. 
See the article COUCHING. 92 


PURA ELEMEOSYNA, Punk ALMS, de- 
notes @ tenure whereby the churchmen 


hold lands in Scotland, ſomewhat on the 
footing of the primitive clergy. 


PURBECK 15sLE, the ſouth-eaſt diviſion 


of the county of Dorſet. © 


PURCHASE, in law, the buying or ac- 


Nn of lands, Sc. with money, by 
eed or agreement, and not by deſcent or 
right of inheritance. . 


A joint -purchaſe is when two or more 


rſons join together in the purchaſe. 
rchaſers of lands are to take notice of 
all charges thereon : there are, however, 
certain ſtatutes to guard againſt fraudu- 


lent incumbrances. The court of Chan- 


cery will relieve the purchaſer of a term 
againſt a title that lay dormant where 
money has been laid out on improve- 
ments. ER 


PURCHASE, in the ſea-language, is the 


fame as draw in: thus when they ſay 
the capſtan purchaſes a- pace, they only 
mean it draws in the cable a- pace. 


PURE, ſomething free from any admix- 


ture of foreign or heterogeneous matters: 
thus we ſuy pure fire, &c, See the arti- 
cle FIRE, Sc. | 


PURE HYPERBOLA, in conics, is an hy- 


perbola without any oval, nodes, ſpike, 
or conjugate point. See CURVE. 


PURFLEW, a term in heraldry, ex- 


preſſing ermins, peans, or any of the 


_ furs, when they compoſe a bordure 


round a coat of arms: thus they ſay, he 
beareth gules a bordure, purflew, vairy : 
meaning that the bordure is vairy. | 


PURGATION, the art of purging, ſcour- 


ing, or purifying a thing, by ſeparating, 
orcarrying off any impurities found there- 


in ; thus, 


In 


a purities, more uſually called purification may be thereby improved, we leaye to 
5 and refining. © See REFINING, the judgment of the learned. The folu- 
J In medicine; purgation is an excretory tion of the problem ſuppoles a. great poſ- 
$ motion ariſing from a quick and orderly tulatum, no leſs than the art of meaſur- 
L. contraction of the fleſhy fibres of the ſto- ing a perſon's conſtitution. . 
2 mach and inteſtines, whereby the chyle, PURGATORY, a place in which thejuſt, 
t corrupted humours, and excrements lodg- who depart out of this lite, are ſuppoſed 
4 ed therein, are protruded further and fur- to expiate certain offences which do. not 
n ther, and at length quite excluded the merit eternal damnation. by 
4 body by ſtool. See CATHaRTICs and Broughton has endeavoured to prove, 
R EVACUATIo.u. | that this notion has been held by pagans, 
2 For the' menſtrual purgations of wornen, jews, and mahometans, as well as by 
fee the article MxNSES. ns __ chriſtians. | 0 
— PURGATION, in law, fignifies the clearing The doctrine of purgatory is a very lu- 
n a perſon's felf of a crime of which he is crative article to the clergy of the romiſh 
je ſuſpected and accuſed before a judge. church, who are very liberally paid ſor 
This purgation is either canonical or maſſes and prayers for the ſouls of the 
n vulgar. "Canonical purgation is pre- deceaſed. We are told by ſome of their 
ſcribed by the canon-law, and the form = doors, that purgatory is a ſubterraneous - 
c- thereof in the ſpiritual court is uſualljÿß place, ſituated over the hell of the dam- 
Yy thus: the perſon fufpected takes his data ned, where ſuch ſouls as have not yet 
or that he is innocent of the crime charged made ſatisfaction to divine juſtice for 
againſt him; and at the ſame time brings their ſins, are purged by fire, after a 
re ſome of his neighbours to make oath that wonderful and incomprehenſible man- 
e. they believe hie fears truly. Vulgar ner: and here they are purified from 
of urgation was antiently by fire or water, thoſe dregs which hinder them from en- 
er, or elſe by combat, and was practiſed here by fo. o their eternal country, as the 
u- till abolifhed by our canons. See the ar- catechiſm of the council of Trent ex- 
n- ticle COMBAT, @c. preſſes it. 4 
em PURGATIVE, or PURGING MEDICINES, PURGE, in medicine, the ſame with ca- 
re a medicament which evacuates the impu - thartic. See the article CaTHaRTIC. 
re- rities of the body by ſtool, called alſo PURIFICATION, in matters of religion, 
cathartics. See CATHARTICS, a a ceremony which conſiſts in cleanſing 
the We have had attempts of adjufting the ab thing from a ſuppoſed pollution or 
ſay dofes of purgative medicines ſcientifi- defilement. ts | Bite” 
aly cally. Dr. Cockburn endeavoured at The pagans, before they ſacrificed, uſu- 
the ſolution of this problem, but, itisfaid, ally bathed or waſhed themſelves in 
ix- on wrong principles. Dr. Balguy, in water, and they were particularly care- 
rs: the Medical Effays' of Edinburgh, has ful to waſh their hands, becauſe with 
rti- alſo given us an effay on this ſubject. He theſe they were to touch the victims con- 
_ aſſumes, that part of the medicines is ſecrated to the gods. It was allo cuſto- 
hy- ſpent on the firſt paſſages, where it acts mary to waſh the veſſel with which they 
ke, as a ſtimulus; and that the other part made their libations. The mahometans 
is carried into the blood, and has its uſe purifications as previous to the duty 
ex- effects there by err and rarifying of prayer; theſe allo are of two Kinds, 
the it. This being premiſed, 1. If the me- either bathing, or only waſhing the face, 
ure dicine acts only in the firſt paſſages, the hands and feet. The firſt is requeſted 
he doſe will be as the fize of the perſon in- only in extraordinary caſes, as after;hav- 
ry: to the conſtitution. =. If the whole ing lain with a woman, touched a dead 
| medicine paſſes into the blood, the dole body, c. But leſt fo neceſlary:a pre- 
ur- will be as the ſize into the ſquare of the paration for their devotions ſheuld be 
ing, conſtitution; and, therefore, 3. Vou omitted, either where water cannot be 
ere - are to doſe ſo much of the medicine as is had, or when it may be of prejudice to- a 
ſpent on the ſtomach and inteſtines di- perſon's health, they are allowed in ſuch 
rely as the conttitution, and fo much cales to make ulc of fine ſand, or dufl in- 
In | 
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ſeveral preparations of metals and mine- 


rals intended to clear them of their im- 


Is „ © BUR 
In pharmacy, purgation is the cleanfing 
of à medieine by retrenching its ſuper- 

fluities. In chemiſtry, it is uſed for the 
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as is carned into the blood as the ſquare 
of the conftitation 3 and the ſum into 
the perſon's ſize is the quantity required. 
The ſame rules hold in vomits. How 


far in either caſe the practice of phyſic 
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duty by clapping their. open hands on 


the fand, and paſſing them over the parts, 


in the ſame manner as if they were dip- 
ed in water, 


There were alſo many legal. purifications | 


among the Hebrews. hen a woman 
was brought to bed of a male child, ſhe 


was eſteemed impure for forty days; and 


when of a female, for ſixty ; at the end 
of which time ſhe carried a lamb to the 


"door of the temple, to be offered for a 
burnt-offering, and a young pigeon or 


turtle for a ſin- offering, and by this ce- 

remony ſhe was cleanſed or purified. For 

other purifications of the Jews, ſee the 
article IMpUR1”yY. 


Among the romaniſts, the holy water is 


PURIFICATION of the bleſſed Virgin, a ſeſti- 


uſed by way ee, 


val of the chriſtian church, obſerved on 


the ſecond of February, in memory of 


the purification of Chriſt in the temple, 
"and his mother's ſubmitting to the jewiſh 


law of purification, after the birth of a 


male child. 


PURIFICATION, in chemiſtry, the a& of 
purifying or refining natural bodies, by 
© * ſeparating the feces and impurities from 
them. 

metals, ſee the article REFINING, Sc. 


For the method of purifying 


Fior the purification of ſemi- metals, ſee 


the articles ANTIMONY, SULPHUR, Sc. 
PURINM, or the feaſt of lots, a ſolemn felti- 


val of the Jews, inſtituted in memory of 
the deliverance they received from Ha- 


man's wicked attempt to deſtroy them, 


by means of Mordecai and Eſther. 


*PURITAN, a name formerly given in de- 
riſion to the diſſenters from the church of 
Epgland, on account of their profeſſing 


to follow the pure word of God, in oppo- 
ſſiition to all traditions and human conſti- 


tutions. See the articles INDEPENDENTS, .. - 


PRESBYTERIANS, Cc. 
PURLINS, in building, thoſe pieces of 
timber that lie acroſs the rafters on the 
' Inſide, to keep them from linking in the 
middle of their length. | 
By the act of parliament for rebuilding 
of London, it is provided, that all pur- 
lins from fifteen feet fix inches, to eigh- 
teen feet fix inches long, be in their 
ſquare nine inches and eight inches ; 
and all in length from eighteen feet fix 


inches, to twenty-one feet fix inches, 


be in their ſquare twelve inches and nine 
inches. | 

PURLUE, or PuR11Ev, ſigniſies all that 
ground near any foreſt, which being 
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made foreſt by king Henry II. Richard J. 
and king John, was afterwards by per- 
ambulations and grants of Henry III. 
ſevered again from the ſame, and made 
purlieu; that is to ſay, pure and free 
from the laws of the foreſt. | 
The owners of grounds within purlieus, 
may convert paſture into arable, Sc. as 
alſo incloſe them with any kind of in- 
cloſures, or ere& edifices upon them, and 
may diſpoſe of the ſame as.if they had 
never belonged. to the foreſt : hence if 
the wild beaſts chance to wander out of 
the foreſt into the purlieu, the king has 
ſtill a property in them, againſt every 
man except the owner. of the ground in 
which they are, who hath a ſpecial pro- 
E in them ratione ſoli; yet ſo far as 
1e may take them by hunting with his 
gre hounds or dogs, without any fore- 
alling or foreſetting them in their courſe 
again towards the- foreſt, = 
PURLUE-MAN, or PURLIEU=MAN, a per- 
ſon who has ground within the purlieu, 
and is qualified to hunt within the ſame, 
though under certain reſtrictions. 
By the ſtatute Car. II. no man may 
keep greyhounds within the purlieu, or 
elſewhere within England and Wales, 
unleſs he have a free warrant, or be lord 
of a manor, or ſuch a freehold as is 
ſeiſed in his own right, or in right of 
his wife, of lands, tenements, or heredi- 
taments, of the clear yearly value of 40l. 
over and above all charges and repriſes 
of ſuch eſtate of inheritance; or of lands, 
tenements, Sc. in his own right, or in 
the right of his wife, for the term of, life 
or lives, of the yearly value of 80 l. over 
and above all charges and repriſes; or 
that is worth in goods or chattels 400]. 
Others that are not thus qualified, and 
yet have land in the purlieus, if they find 
aſts of the foreſt, in their -n ground, 


within the purlieu, may chaſe them out 


with little dogs, though not with grey- 
hounds. Tee 
PURPLE, a colour compoſed of a mixture 
of red and blue. | | 
A beautiful tranſparent purple for paint- 
ing, may be made by boiling four oun- 
ces of raſped braſil-wood in a pint of 
{tale beer, and half an ounce of logwood, 
till the liquor is heightened to the colour 
you deſire, which may be known by dip- 
ping a piece of paper in it. If you find 
it too red, add à quarter of an ounce 
more of logwood, which will render it 
ſtill deeper, and by this method you may 
bring it to any degree of purple, by put- 


zi A 


1 
ting in either more or leſs logwood to 


the former compoſition, and fixing it 
with alum. This will produce ſuch a 


clear purple, as no mixture of reds and 
Madam Mariana 


blues will produce. a Marian 
of Amſterdam, famous for painting in 
miniature, and far her excellent manner 
of illuminating prints, ſays, that the beſt 
purple that can be made, may be com- 
ſed between the carmine and indigo; 
to ſtrengthen which, on the red ſide, you 
may add lake, between the lighter and 
darker part: and ſo lake, when it is uſed 
in the lame way, on the foregoing pur- 
le, produces a very fine effect. 
To dye fluffs, &c. a PURPLE. Allow a 
ſafficient quantity of fair water to every 
pound of ſtuff, one pound of tartar, and 
two ounces of alum, in which boil the 
ſtuff for an hour ; then take it out, cool 
and rinſe it; after this, warm ſome 
clean water, into which put three ounces 
of braſil-wood ; boil it half an hour, and 
then work the ſtuffs in it, till they are as 
red as deſired: upon which take them 
out, and put into the dye two ounces of 
pot-aſnes; ſtir it well about; put in the 
ſtuff once more; roll it off and on the 
roller, that it do not ſpot ; then cool, 
and rinſe it out. 
To dye ſtuffs of a laſting purple. For 
this purpoſe the ſtuff, when white, ought 
to be very clean and free from ſpots and 
ſtains, that it may have the better luſtre 
when dyed. To give it the blue caſt, 
the ſtuff muſt firſt be dyed to the depth 
of a ſky-colour with wood or indigo, 


and then dried. To give it the deepen- | 


ing, boil half a pound of braſil, anc di- 
wee it into four parts, and dye it time 
after time in each with the followin 

mixture: to the firſt part of the braſi 
add one dram of ſaltpetre, and one dram 
of ſal armoniac powder ; to the ſecond, 


galls, and half an ounce of Paris-red ; to 
the third, a quarter of an ounce of galls, 
and a quarter of an ounce of calcined 
tartar, and of alum and faltpetre, each a 
dram. The fourth time, add a quarter 
of an ounce of galls powdered, as much 


turmeric, and a quart of ſharp lye, and 


you will have a beautiful colour. _ 
To dye ſilk a flight purple, put it into 


the ſlighter red-dye; but increaſe the 


quantity of pot-aſhes, to turn it to pur- 
ple; then rinſe and dry it. Rug TE! 
To dye thread of a purple colour, firſt 


_ alum the thread with three pounds of 
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-alum, half a pound of tartar, and two 


ER 


ounces of braſil ; dry it, and draw it 
through the wood or indigo-dye; then 


rinſe it clean, and dryitagain ; to deepen 


it, take ten ounces of braſil, being fiſt 
boiled, which liquor divide inte three 
parts, to be uſed at three times. To the 
firſt add half an ounce of paris- red, one 
dram of maſtich, and a quarter of an 
ounce of calcined tartar ; always drying 
the thread, after you have uſed every one 
of the parts of the liquor. The ſecond 
time, add half an ounce of turmeric, 
two drams of cinnabar, and half an ounce 
of gum-arabic. The third time, when 
the thread becomes reddiſh, add a quart 
of ſharp lye; and by this means the thread 
will obtain a laſting colour. 


PURBLE FEVER, the ſame with miliary 


fever. See MILIARY FEVER. 


PURPURA, in natural hiſtory, a genus of 
ſimple ſhells, having no hinge, formed 


of one continuous piece, and, covered 
from the top to the bottom with ſpines, 


tubercles, and umbos: the mouth is 


ſmall, and approaches to a round figure: 


the clavicle is ſhort, but the other extre- 


mity is uſually protended to a conſider- 
able length. | | 

To this genus belong, x. The thorn 
woodcock-ſhell, or yellow purpura, wi 
long and ſomewhat crooked ſpines (See 
plate CCXXI. fig. 1. no 1.). 2. The 
common woodcock- ſhell, or variegated 
yellowiſh purpura, with turbercles, and 
a very long benk (ibid. nꝰ 2.). 3. The 
endive- ſhell, or ſhort-beaked purpura, 
with fix ſeries of laciniated ſpines (ibid. 
no 3.). 4. The caltrop ſhell, or ſhort- 
beaked purpura, with expanded ſpines, 
ranged in three ſeries (ibid. no 4. ). 
There are a great many other ſpecies, 
diſtinguiſhed by the like peculiarities, 


PURPURE, Poux RE, or PURPLE, in 
add a quarter of an ounce of powdered _ 


heraldry, according to ſome, is one of the 
five colours of armories, compounded of 
gules and azure, . bordering on violet, 
and, according to others, of a great deal 
of red and a little black. But it was 
excluded by the antient heralds as only 
an imperfect colour. In the coats of 
noblemen it is called amethyſt ; and in 
thoſe of princes, mercury. It is re- 


_ preſented in engraving, by diagonal lines 


drawn from the finiſter chief to the dexter 


| baſe point. See plate CCXVIII. fig. 4. 
PURPURATI, in our antient hiftorians, 


denotes the ſons of emperors and kings. 
PURREL, 


* 


„Eil 
FURREL, a lia ordained by act of par- 
Iliament to be made at the end of = 
" 1 leys, to prevent deceit in diminiſhing 
their length. 2 eg" 4. 
PURSE, a manner of accounting, or a ſpe- 
cies of money of account, much aſdd in 
the Levant. See Ge article MoN EY. 
PURSER, an officer aboard a man of war, 
, who receives her victuals from the vic- 
tualler, tees that it be well ſtowed, and 
keeps an account of what he every day 
delivered to the ſteward. He alſo keeps 
a. liſt, of the ſhip's company, and ſets 
down exactly the day of each man's ad- 


miſſion, in order to regulate the quan- 


z tity of proviſions to be delivered out, and 
that the paymaſter or treaſurer of the 


navy may iſſue out the diſburſements, 
and pay off the men, according to his 


book. | 
PURSLVENESS, among farriers, is a diſ- 
order in horſes, otherwiſe called broken 
wind, in which the horſe makes a hiſ- 
ting whiſtling ſound in his throat, and 
bas à greater heaving in the flanks than 
in common colds. at 
The cauſe, of purſiveneſs proceeds from 
ſurfeiting, ea exerciſe upon a full belly, 
the horſe's being rid into water when 


.4weats, and, laſtly, from obſtinate colds 


ill cured. | 
For the cure of this diſorder, Dr. Bracken 
_ adviles, that the horſe, ſhould have good 


- nouriſhment, much corn but little hay, 


and that every other day the water 


given him be impregnated with half an 
ounce of ſaltpetre, and two drams of {al 
armoniac. 


| . PURSLAIN, portulaca, in botany. See. 


the article PoRTULACA. "LEP 
PURSUIVANT, or PouRsutvaNrT. See 

the article POURSUIVANT. | . 
PURVEYANCE and PuRvEYoR. See 

'POURVEYANCE and POURVEYOR. © 


i PURVIEW, a term uſed by lome lawyers 
for the body of an act of parliament, or 


that part which begins with, Be it en- 
- ated, Sc. as contradiſtinguiſned from 
the preamble. Os 
PURULENT, in medicine, ſomething mix - 
ed with, or partaking of, pus or matter. 
PUS, in medicine, a white or yellowiſh pu- 
trid matter, formed of corrupted blood, 
and contained in a wound or ulcer. See 
.  ABSCES$S, and SUPPURATION,, 
When pus is laudable and mild, it is one 
of the moſt powerful digeſters, ſuppu- 
© rants, and incarners; when it ſtagnates 
too long, or when the liquors and veſſels 
axe {avi Ys it may become an acrid, ſti- 
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FACE... 
. mulating, eroding ſanies 3 when abſorb- 
ed into the blood, it affe&s all the liquors, 
ſtimulates the veſſels, and is capable of 
producing violent diſorders : for a very 
mall portion of pus abſorbed into the 
blood - veſſels, raiſes à putrid fever, as 
certainly as yeſt does a fermentation in 
vort. 7 | a 
PUSTULE, a pimple, or ſmall eruption 
on the ſkin full of pus; ſuch are the puſ- 
tules of the ſmall pox and french pox. 
See the article Pox. Fare > 
Puſtules principally break out in the 
. ſpring, and are of various kinds; far 
ſometimes a kind of roughneſs ariſes all 
over the body, reſembling; that which is 
produced by the application of a nettle; 
theſe are ſometimes red, and ſometimes 
they retain the natural colour of the ſkin. 
There are alſo puſtules of a livid, a pale, 
a black, or any other unnatural colour, 
with an humour contained in them; when 
theſe break, the ſubjacent fleſh frequently 
appears as if it was ulcerated. i 
Puſtules are ſometimes converted into 
ſmall ulcers, either moiſt or dry; ſome- 
times they are accompanied only with an 
itching, at other times with inflammation 
and re 3 and a pus or ſanies, or both, 
are diſcharged. E 1 
In the cure of puſtules, the firſt ſtep to 
be taken is to ul much exerciſe and walk- 
ing; and if theſe cannot be practiſed, 
. geſtation is the beſt ſuccedaneum, The 
ſecond ſtep is to diminiſh the quantity of 
aliments, and abſtain from all acrid and 
extenuating ſubſtances. ; 
Ulcers formed from puſtules, are remoy- 
ed by litharge mixed with the ſeeds of 
fenugreek, adding oil of roſes and the 
juice of endive till they are of the con- 


ſiſtence of honey. 5 | 
redom, or the life or 


— 


UTANISM, w 
condition of a courteſann . 

PUTLOGS, or Purrocks, in building, 
are ſhort pieces of timber about ſeven 
feet long, uſed in building ſeaffolds. 
They lie at right angles io the wall with 
one of their ends reſting upon it, and the 
other upon the. poles which lie parallel 

to the ſide of the wall of the building. 
PUTREFACTION, a kind of flow cor- 
ruption produced by heat and ſome moiſt 
fluid, particularly the air and water; 
- which, penetrating the pores, diſſolyes 
and ſets at liberty ſome of the more ſub- 
til parts, particularly the ſalts and oils, 
and thus looſens the compages, and chang- 

des the texture of bodies. Se theartic 

CORRUPTION. — | 
Putrefaftion 


PUT 


nature by which many great changes are 
brought about. If we take a quantity 
of freſk and green cabbage-leaves, lays 
Dr. Shaw, and preſs them hard down 
with weights in an. open tub bored full 
of holes on the ſides, and ſet in a warm 
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Putrefaction is one of the inftruments of 


plwace; by ſtanding in this {tate for ſome 


days, the leaves cenceive a heat in the 
middle, which ſpreads to the external 


| ſtate, they are always more fluid, and 


parts, till at length nearly the whole is 


converted into a pappy ſubſtance reſem- 


bling putrefied fleſh, which on being di- 
ſtilled in a gla(s-retort, affords the tame 
kind of volatile ſalt and oil, as if it had 
been an animal fubſtance. This expe- 
riment ſucceeds alike in all tender, juicy, 
vegetable ſubjects: ſo that both the acid 
and alkaline tribe of plants, the ſweet 
and the bitter, the aſtringent and emolli- 
ent, &c. reſolve into the ſame pappy pu- 
trid ſubſtance. | 

Hence we ſee the way employed by na- 


fenſiveneſs of the ſweats, or other ex- 
_cretions conſequent on a criſis, is alſo a 


* 


deed, has been diſuſed, from e 5 


ture for changing all vegetabſe into ani- 


mal ſubftances, or of reducing the mat - 
ters of both kingdoms into a limilarity. 
Thus if any large animal body, as that 
of a horſe, or dog, for example, be ex- 
poſed in a dead ſtate to the open air 
and the ſummer's ſun, it in a few days 
begins to ſwell, purge, and emit a nauſe- 
ous ſtench ; at length the carcaſe is de- 


ſtroyed by the commotion, and retolved 


into a putrid, fetid, ſtercoraceous matter: 
a large part, in the mean time, flying off 
into the air,” ſa as to leave but a ſmall 
proportion of à mucilaginous pappy 
ſubſtance, which ſoon grows dry, or 
turns to a kind of earth. This expe- 
riment is univerſal, and holds equally of 
birds, beaſts, and fiſkes. Whence rivers, 


the ocean, and the atmoſphere it{c1; muſt. 


be neceſſarily impregnated with ferment- 
ing, putrefying, and putrefied particles; 
which are mixed with other matters and 
diſperſed through the immenſe bodies of 
thoſe fluids, iv which they undergo fuch 
changes, whether by uniting with the 
ſalts of the air and ocean, or otherwiſe, 
as rot ordinarily to prove deſtructive or 
noxious to the creatures that inhabit 
thoſe elements. 0 
by which bodies are diſſolved, and re- 
duced to their firſt 88 they are 
ſtill kept in being. ith regard to me- 
dicine, we know that neither animal nor 
vegetable ſubſtances can become aliment 
without undergoing ſome degree of pu- 
trefaction. Maaß diſtempers proceed 
from a deficieney of this action. The 


the perſon, or whether it becomes 
| ful or offenſive to the ſenſes. 


become thinner by putrefaction, ſo the 


But by the very means 


1 
| 


Stevenſon, does the ſame. 


air. Hence though fleſh as well as blood 


| ſoit and juicy ; but fermentation 'oply 


PUP 
criſis of fevers ſeems to depend upon it, 
and even animal heat, according to Dr. 


Now that the concoction of the humours 
is nothing elſe but putrefaction, ſays Br. 
Pringle, in his oblervations on the diſ-k 
eaſes of the army, ſeems probable from | 
hence, that whenever they are ip that 


fitter to paſs through the ſmaller veſſels, . 
where they Raguated before. The of- 


ſure ſign of a high degree of corruption. 
The time of reſolution or — 
depends on the degree of heat, the habit 
of the patient, and on the part obſtruct- 
ed. Reſolution is the putrefaction of 
the empacted humour only, butſuppura» 
tion implies a corruption of the veſſels 
allo. This manner of ſpeaking, in- 


dices that nothing was putrid but what 
was offenſively ſo; whereas, in fact, every 
fibre becoming more tender, and humour 
thinner, may be conſidered as in ſome 
degree putrid, whether the change tends 
to the better health, or the deſtruction of 
grate- 


As all the humours of animal bodies 


ſolid or fibrous parts are thereby re- 
laxed and rendered more tender; and 
hence the extraordinary bulk of the 
heart, liver, and ſpleen, incident to per- 
ſons labouring under putrid diſeaſes, 
may be accounted for. It is remarka- 
ble, that in difſeions of people who dig 
of the plague, the heart is almoſt always 
found of an uncommon bigneſs; and a; 
to the ſcurvy, the liver and ſpleen are 
ſometimes inlarged to ſuch a degree, as 
to be ſeen outwardly. v2 
Putrefaction is always found to generate. 


be ſpecifically heavier than. water, yet 
dead bodies are found to float, after ly- 
ing ſome time at the bottom, from air 
generated in the bowels by putrefaction. 
The differences between putreſaction and 
fermentation, according to Boerhaave, 
are theſe : 1. A greater groſſneſs, com- 
preſſion and denſity ſeems required in pu- 
trefaction, than in the fermentation of 
vegetables. 2. Putrefaction acts upon all 
vegetables whatſoever, provided they be- 


upon ſome, and not upon others. 3. 
The heat required in putreſaction, ſpon- 
is G tancoully. 


BWT 


healthy human body, even to that of a 
violent flame; but in fermentation, if 
the degree of heat riſes up to that of an 
healthy body, the fermenting cauſe is 

diſſipated, and the liquor turned vapid ; 
for the heat generated by fermentation is 
not greater than that of ſeventy five de- 

grees, except in the fermentation. of vi- 
negar, and even there, unleſs the heat 


be immediately ſtopped, no vinegar, but 
a2 corrupt vapid liquor will he obtained. 
4 . Putrefaction renders all the ſaline mat- 


ters volatile and alkaline, the oils fetid 
And volatile, and almoſt volatilizes the 
earth itſelf; but fermentation makes acids 
volatile and ſubtile, and contrary to 
alkalies, ſpirituous, gratefully. odorous 
and inflammable; and it generates an 
acid tartar, that leaves an alkaline mat- 
ter as fixed in the fire, as the ſubject 
would have done before. 5. The lalts 
that by putre action are of the ſame ſim- 
le, alkaline, fetid volatile nature, are 
by fermentation acid, in a great meaſure 
fixed, and compounded of ſpirit, oil and 
earth. And, 6. Putreſaction is a means 
ol intirely converting all the ſaline vege- 
table matters into one and rhe ſame ſim- 
ple volatile alkali; but fermentation con- 
yerts only a ſinall part of the ſaline mat- 


ter of vegetables, into a liquid, volatile 


acid, leaving the reſt a moſt unchanged. 
PUTRID, ſomething rotten, or putrified. 
See the article PUTREFACTION. 
Thus a putrid fever, is a fever in which 
the humours, or part of them, are be- 
come putrefied, as in malignant fevers. 
See the article MALIGNANT FEVER. 
PUTTY, the ſame with ſpodium. See 
the article SPoDIUM. | 
PuTTY, in its popular ſenſe, is a kind 


af paſte compounded of whiting and lin- 


ſeed oil, beaten together to the conſiſtence 
of a thick dough. | 

It is uſed by glaziers for the faſtening in 
the ſquares of glaſs in ſaſh- windows, and 


by p_——_ for ſtopping up the crevices 
and clefts in timber and wainſcots, &c. 


Porr y ſometimes alſo denotes the powder 


of calcined tin, uſed in poliſhing and 


giving the laſt gloſs to works of iron and 


cel, 


PUTUR A, a cuſtom claimed by the keep- 


of hundreds, to take man's meat, horle's 
meat, and dog's meat, of the tenants 
and inhabitants gratis, within the per- 
ambulation ot the fore 


the hundr ed, ; 


a. 
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taneouſly riſes from the degree of an 


P'Y.Q 
The land ſubject to this cuſtom is called 
terra putura. f 
PY ANEPSIA, in antiquity, an athenian 
. feſtival celebrated on the ſeventh day of 
the month pyanepſion ; which, according 
to the generality of critics, was the ſame 
as our ſeptember. 
Plutarch refers the inſtitution of this feaſt 
to Theſeus, who after the funeral of his 
father, on this day paid his vows to A- 
pollo, becauſe the youths who returned 
with him ſafe from Crete then made 
their entry into the city: On this occa- 
ſion theſe young men putting all that was 
left of their proviſions into one kettle, 
feaſted together on it, and made great 
rejoicing. Hence was derived the cuſtom 
of boiling pulſe on this feſtival. The 
Athenians likewiſe carried about an o- 
live branch, bound about with wool, and 
crowned with all forts of firſt fruits, to 
ſignify that ſcarcity and barrenneſs were 
ceaſed, ſinging in proceſſion a ſong. And 
When the ſolemnity was over, it was 
uſual to ere& the olive-branch before their 
. doors, as a preſervative againſt ſcarcity 
and want. i 
PYCNOSTYLE, in the antient architec- 
ture, is a building where the columns 
ſtand very cloſe to each other; only one 
diameter and a half of the column being 
allowed for the intercolumniations. 
According to Mr. Evelyn, the pycno- 
ſtyle chiefly belonged to the compoſite or- 
der, and was uſed in the moſt magnifi- 
cent buildings; as at preſent in the pe- 
riſty le at St. Peter's at Rome, which con- 
fiſts of near three hundred columns; and 
in ſuch as yet remain of the antients, a- 
mong the late diſcovered ruins of Pal- 
myra. | 
PYCNOTICS,: the ſame with incraſſants. 
See the article INCRASSATING, | | 
PYGME, the ſame with cubit. 
article CUBIT. 
PYGMY, a perſon not exceeding a cubit 
in height. | | 
This appellation is given by the antients 
to a fabulous nation ſaid to have inha- 
bited Thrace z who brought forth young 
at five years of age, and were old at 
eight; theſe were famous for the bloody 
war they waged with the cranes. 


ac 


See the 


-PYLORUS, in anatomy, the right. or 
ers of foreſts, and ſometimes by bailiffs 


lower orifice of the ſtomach, which is 
connected with and opens into the inte- 
ſtines. See the articles STOMACH and 


; -.. INTESTINES. = a 
it, or liberty of PYONY, or Piox 


Y, See PIONY, * 
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- PYRAMID, vga, in geometry, a ſo- Pyramids are ſometimes uſed; to preſerve 
+ zhd ſtanding on a triangular, ſquare, | the memory of ſingular events; and 
or polygonal baſis, and terminating ſometimes to tranſmit to poſterity the glo- nl 
in à point at the top; or, according xy and magnificence of princes. But as ne 
to Euclid, it is a ſolid figure, con- they are eſteemed a ſymbol of immortali- - nn 
fiſting of ſeveral triangles, whoſe baſes ty, they are moſt commonly uſed, as fu- 
are all in the ſame plane and have one neral monuments. Such 1s that of Ce- 
common vertex. See plate CCXXI. ſtius at Rome, and thoſe other celebrated 
g. 2. no 1, 2, 3. ones of Egypt, as famous for the enor- 
- Hence the ſuperficies of a given pyramid . mity of their ſe, as their antiquity. 
| Yoo found by meaſuring theſe trian- Theſe are-ſituated on the welt fide of the 


- 


les ſeparately ; for their ſum added to. Nile-almoſt oppoſite:to Grand Cairo; the 
the area of the baſe, is the ſurface of the baſe of the Jargeſt covers more than ten _ 
. pyramid required. |» : Acres of ground, and is, according tdi 
It is no leſs eaſy to find the ſolid content ſome, near ſeven hundred feet high, tho? 
of a given pyramid; for the area of the others make it ſix hundred, and ſome but 
baſe obo ound; let it be multiplied by little more than five hundred. The py- 
the third part of the height of the pyra- ramid is ſaid to have been, among 525 "8 
mid, or the third part of the baſe by the Egyptians, a ſymbol of human life; the 
height, and the product will give the ſo- beginning of which is repreſented by the 
- lid content, as is demonſtrated by Euclid, baſe, and the end, by the apex; on 
| _ _ - * which account it was, that they uſed to 


lib. 12. prop. 7. 
| erect _ over ſepulchres. 


If the ſolid content of a fruſtum of a py- l 
- ramid is required, firſt let the ſolid con- PYRAMID AL, ſomething relating to a 
pyramid, See the preceding article. 


tent of the whole pyramid be found; 
PYRAMID AL NUMBER. Ses NUMBER. 


from which ſubſtract the ſolid content of | 

the part that is wanting, and the ſolid PYRAMIDALES papillæ. See the ar- 

content of the fruſtum, or broken pyra- ticle PAPILIL EF. 

mid will remain. See FRUSTUM. PYRAMIDALIA cORPORA, in anato- 
Every pyramid is equal to one third of its my, the two protuberances of the medul- 

eircumſeribing priſm, or that has the ſame la oblongata. The ſpermatic veſſels are 

alſo by ſome authors thus termed. 


baſe and height; that is, the ſolid con · t 
tent of the priſm ABD (ibid. nꝰ 2.) is PYRAMIDALIS, in anatomy, a ſmall _ 
equal to one third of thepriſm A BFE. , muſcle in the abdomen lying in the lower 
For ſuppoſing the baſe: A a Bib a ſquare, part of the rectus. It has its name from 
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then does the pyramid conſiſt of an infi- 


Nite number of ſuch ſquares, whoſe ſides 


or roots are continually increaſing in 


aritmetical progreſſion, - beginning at the 


vertex or point D; its baſe, Aa B, 


being the greateſt term, and its perpen- . 


dicular height, C D, the number of all 


the terms: but the laſt term multiplied * 
into the number of terms will be triple 


the ſum of all the ſeries, or N LL 28 


Eg 
= the ſolid content of the pyramid. 


All pyramids are in a ratio compounded 


of their baſes and altitudes ; ſo that, if 


| their baſes be equal, they are in propor- i 


tion to their altitudes; and vice verſa. 
Equal pyramids reciprocate their baſes 
and altitudes; that is, the altitude of 


one is to that of the other, as the baſe of 


the one is to that of the other. 
PYRAMID, in architecture, a ſolid maſſive 


building, which from a {quare, triangu- 
lar, or other baſe, riſes diminiſhing to a2 


vertex or point, 


its figure, 


nea alba, 


yramidal 


'PYRATE. 


.PYRENE AN MounTaAIlNs divide France 
from Spain, and are not inferior to*.the 
Alps in height: they extend from the 
Mediterranean to the ocean, upwards of 


15 G 2 


This muſcle is ſometimes ſingle, ſome» 
times it has its fellow, and in ſome- ſubs 
0 they are both wanting. 


the dilatores, or muſcles which ſerve, to 
turn up the noſe, 
the foot of the noſe, and is uſually con- 
tinuous with the frontalis. 
along the fide of the noſe, where it is by 
degrees a little expanded. It is inſerted 
into the alæ of the noſe, and often ſends 
dovvn its fibres as far as to the upper - lip. 
PYRAMID OID, the fame with the para- 
bolie ſpindle. 


and its orgin from the margin 


of the os pubis, with a broad fleſhy head, ml 
- whence it grows gradually narrower, till 
it end in a ſmall round tendon in the li- 


ſometimes almoſt at the navel. 


is is alſo the name of one of 
This muſcle riſes at 


It. deſcends 


See PARABOLIC.. 
See the article PIRATE. 


two 


7 : ' b * 
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* $60 Hundfed miles in length; the greateſt 
breadth being about one hundred and 
dwenty. 
PYRENOIDES PROCESSUS, in anatomy, 
a proceſs of the ſecond vertebra of the 
neck, called alſo odontoides, and denti- 


FYR 

internal ſtructure, comprehends two ge- 
nera : the firſt genus, termed pyriplaces, 
are thoſe pyrite of a ſnnple internal 
ſtructure, and covered with am inveſtient 
coat or eruſt; the ſeeond genus, termed 
gymnopyres, are thoſe pyritæ of a ſimple 
internal ſtructure, amd not covered with 
a eruſt; the ſecond order being thoſe py - 


formis. | 5 
PYRETHRUM, in the materia medica, 


- the foot of a ſpecies of the buphthalmum, 
- 'ealled, among us, 
See the article BUPHTHALMUM, 


pellitory of Spain. 


The pyrethrum is a ſmall and firm root, 
about two or three inches in length, and 
from a quarter of an inch to a little more 
in diameter; its ſurface is very much cor- 


ruguted; it is of a duſky brown colour 


on the outſide, and appears whitiſh with - 


in. It is to be choſen in the largeſt and 
perfecteſt pieces, found and firm, and 


not brittle nor duſty. The eaſtern nati- 


'ons uſe a great deal of this root, and ſend 


it to Cairo, Conſtantinople, and other 
places where it is eſteemed an excellent 
medicine in colies and diſeaſes of the 
breaſt, | | 


Tbere is another kind of pyrethrum 


which is more uncommon here than the 


former: this is ſmaller, ſlenderer, and 


of a paler colour, and is the root of a 
ſpecies of the Chryſanthemum. 
thrum of either of theſe kinds is violently 


Pyre- 


acrid-and pungent, whence it is of great 


. | Fervice in the tooth-ach, and other diſor- 


Gers of the head. It vellicates the nerves, 
and aſſiſts in opening their obſtructions, 


and hence is given in ſleepy diſeaſes, a- 


poplexies, lethargies, and in palfies of 


the tongue. It is ſometimes added to 
elyſters given in apoplectic and lethargic 


caſes. 


PYRETICS, medicines good againſt fe- 


vers. See FEVER and FEBRIFUGE. 


PYRIFORMIS, in anatomy, a mulcle of 
the thigh, receiving its name from its fi- 


- 


ure, which reſembles that of a pear. 
t riſes thick from the lower part of the 
os ſacrum, where it is joined to the 


Heum ; from thence it runs tranſverſely 


towards the joint of the hip, and termi- 


' Nates in a ſhort tendon, which is inſerted 


in the middle of the internal labium of 
the upper edge of the great trochanter, 
by two or three branches. 5 8 


RI TES, in natural hiſtory, a name 


uſed by Dr. Hill for a elaſs of compound 
inflammable metallic bodies found in de- 
tached maſſes, but of no. determinately 
angular figure. This claſs the Dr. di- 
vides into two orders, the firſt of which, 


being thoſe pyritæ of a plam and-ſimple 


the sir till it moulders awa 


ritz of a regularly ſtriated internal ſtruc - 
tare alſo comprehends two genera, the 


 fuſt termed pyritricha/are thoſe pyritæ of 


a ſimply ſtrĩated texture; the ſecond genus 
called pyritrichiphylla are thoſe pytitee 
whole ſtriæ terminate in foliacious ends. 


This foffile is recommended by ſome 
authors as an emmenagogue, but it js 


ſcarce ever preſcribed with this intention; 


the common green vitriol, or copperas 
of the ſhops, is made from it; and an 


acid ſomewhat different from that of 


pure vitriol may he drawn off from it by 


the retort, after it has been expoſed to 
: this is of 


; — ale in mineralogy, and is a ſolvent 


ſeveral foſſils that none of the other 


acids will touch. See ViITKTOU. 


PYRMONT, the capital of a county of 
that name in the circle of We 


ha in 
Germany, ſituated on the confines of the 


dutchy of Bruntwic, in eaſt lon. 9%, 


north lat. 525, from whence we receive 


the beſt mineral waters in Germany. 


The country all about where theſe ſprings 


are, abound with materials which give 


virtue to the waters, and the quarries of 


ſtone wherever they are dug fend up ſpi - 

rituous and martial exhalations, as welt 

as the ſprings that run from them; and 
the water in general has a vitriolie taſte. 

Hoffman obſerves, that theſe waters con- 

tain a volatile and ſubtile principle great- 
ly more penetrating and ftrong, as well 
as in larger quantities, than any other 
mineral water; but that this is not to 
be expected in them any where but upon 
the ſpot, for thoſe who tranſport them to 
other places are conſtrained to Jet a part of 
this fly off to pre ſerve the reſt. If either glaſs 
or earthen veſſels be filled at the ſpring and 
immediately corked or faſtened down, 
the conſequence is, that they will burſt 
on thefirſt motion, or heat of the weather. 
Fhey are therefore forced to fill them 
only in part firſt, and let them ſtand a 
while for this fubtile ſpirit to exhale; and 
then a while after filling them up; to 
cork and fit them for carriage. If they 
are drank on the ſpot in a morning uporr 
an empty 3 they affect the noſe 
with a pungent tingling, and 9 


PYR 
- Head for many hours afterwards. If they 
are taken at the ſpring, they purge but 
very little; but it taken in another place 
after tranſportation they purge conſidera- 
bly. more, and render the ſtools black. 
It is obſervable alſo, that if they are left 
in an open veſſel a few days, their virtue 
wholly exhales, and they no longer 
purge. If tea · leaves, balauſtine - flowers, 
or galls, are put into this water, they firſt 
change it to a blue, from that to a pur- 

ple, and finally into a black; a little 
ſpirit of vitriol added to this liquor ren- 


ders it as limpid as before. It any acid 
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In medicine, this plant has the credit of 


being eſteemed for its refrigerating, de- 


P 


ſiccative, aſtringent, and conſolidating 


virtues; and it is very noted as a vulne- 


ray whether ufed internally or exter- 
„„ tk. a6 cf; ets ag 
YROMANCY, muzpuase, à kind. of 
divination by means of fire. The antients 
imagined they. could foretel future events, 
by inſpecting fire and flame; and to this 
end, they conſidered its direction, which 
way it turned: tometimes they added other 


matters to the ſire, ſuch as a veſſel full of 


be mixed with this water there is raiſed 


an efterveſcence, and bubbles of air are 
carried up in great quantity. 
kaline liquor be added, there is no ebulli- 
tion raiſed, but the liquor becomes tur- 
bid and milky; and the ſpirit of vitriol 
added to this renders it limpid again, 
Sc. It appears upon the whole, that 


urine, having its neck bound about with 
wool, watching narrowly on which fide 


it burſt, and thence taking their augury: 


If any al- 


PYROTECHN 


the -pyrmont- waters poſſeſs a pure ex- 


tremely penetrating and elaſtic mineral 


ſpirit, and that in a very large proporti- 


en; and to this their virtues are to be 
principally attributed. 


The great quantity of this powerful-ſpi- 
- Tity contained in the waters, makes them 


more fit for the robuſt and ſtrong conſti - 
tutions, when depraved by illneſs, than 
for the weak and tender ones; but even 
the tendereſt people may take them, only 
by obſerving to take but a ſmall doſe, or 
to dilute them with an equal quantity of 
common water immediately beſore taking 
them. They are of great efficacy in 
frrengthening the tone of the viicera, 
opening obſtructions, and fitmulating in 
a proper manner the excretory*ducts, fo 
as to make them duly perform their of- 
fice : and Hoffman, on his own experi- 
ence, recommends them, mixed with 
equal quantities of milk, as good in 
ſcorbutic and gouty caſes. 


_ kets, ſtars, ſerpents, Fc. 


ſometiines. they threw pitch on it; and, 
if it took fire immediately, they eſteemed 
it a good augury.' . . 

V, wupdeyvia, the art of 
fire, or a ſcience which teaches the ma- 
nagement and application of fire, in ſe- 
veral operations. Pyrotechny is of two 
kinds, military and chemical: military 
pyrotechny is the doctrine of artificial 
fire-works and fire arms, teaching the 
ſtructure and uſe of thoſe uſed in war, 
the attacking of fortifications,. Sc. as 
gun- powder, cannons, bombs, grana- 
does, carcaſſes, mines, fulees, c. and 

thole made for amulſement's ſake, 
See the ar- 
ticle GUN-POWDE#, CANNON, Cc. 


Chemical pyrotechny is the art of ma- 


naging and applying fire in diſtillations, 


calcinations,. and other operations of che- 
miſtry. See FIRE, DISTILLATION, Sc. 


PYROTICS, . Wegelin, in medicine, cau- 


ſtics, or remedies, either actually or po- 


tentially hot; and which accordingly wilt 
burn the fleſh, and raiſe an eſchar. See 
the article CAUsSTICS, 


PYRRHICHA, in, in antiquity, a 


For the imitation of pyrmont-water, or | 
PYRRHICHIUS, in the greek and latin 


making it artificially, ſo that it will not 
only reſemble the natural, but will have 
the ſame effect as a medicine, ſee the ar- 
ticle MINERAL. WATER. © 

PI ROLA, WINTER-GREEN, ingbotany, 
a genus of the decandria-monogyhia claſs 
of plants, the corolla whereof conſiſts of 
ive roundiſh, hollow, patent petals; the 
fruit is à roundiſh, depreſſed, pentago- 
nal capſule, containing five cells, and 
opening at the angles; the ſeeds are nu- 


kind of exerciſe on horſeback, or a feign · 
ed combat, for the exerciſe of the ca- 
valry. 


poetry, a foot conſiſting of two ſyllahles, 
both ſhort, as deus. See Foor. 


PYRRHONIANS, PyYRRHONEANS, or 


merous, very ſmall, and paleaceous, See 


PYRRHONISTS, a ſect of antient philo- 
ſophers, ſo called from P,yrrho, a native 
of Elis, in Pelopanneſys.. The opinions 
of theſe philolophers, who were allo call - 
ed ſcepties, terminated in the incomipre- 
henſibility of all things, in: which they 


found reaſen both for affirming and de- 
nying; accerdingly they ſeemed, during 
their whole lives, te be i —_— 1 
eue, 
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truth, without ever acknowledging that 
they had found it: hence the art of diſ- 
| 2 upon all things, without ever go- 
ing farther than ſuſpending our judg- 
ment, is called pyrrhoniſm. 
_ Pyrrho maintained, that life and death 
were equally indifferent; and he is charg- 
+ ed with teaching, that honour and infa- 
my, the juſtice and injuſtice of actions, 
ende! ſolely on human laws and cu- 
ſtoms; and, in a word, that there is no- 


thing in itſelf honeſt or diſhoneſt, juſt or 


- unjuſt : an abominable doctrine, that 
/ opens the way to all manner of crimes. 
PYRUS, the PEAR-TREE, in botany, a 


genus of the zcoſandria-pentagynia claſs 
of plants, the corolla w creo? cons of 


+ five roundrſh concave petals, inſerted in- 


to the calyx ; the fruit is an umbilicated 


apple, of a figure approaching to round, 


flfleſhy, and containing five cells, formed by 


membranes: the ſeeds are oblong, obtuſe, 


* acuminated at the baſe, convex on one 
 * fide, and plane on the other. 


Under this genus is comprehended the 
apple and the quince-tree. | 
The fruit of this plant is refrigerating, 

aſtringent, &c. : 


PYTHAGOREANS, a ſec of antient 
philoſophers, ſo denominated from their 
being the followers of Pythagoras of 


Samos, who lived in the reign of Far- 


quin, the laſt king of the Romans, in 
the year of Rome 220; or, according to 


Livy, in the reign of Servius Tullius, in 
the year of the world 3472. 


Pythagoras, from his extraordinary deſire 


FT 

would have him worſhiped with as few 
ceremonies as poſſible. His diſciples 
brought all their goods into a common 


ſtock, contemned the pleaſures of ſenſe, 


abſtained from ſwearing, eat nothing that 
had life, and believed in the doctrine of 
- a metempſychoſis. See the article M- 
I 5 ef SH 45, 
Pythagoras made his ſcholars -undergo 
- a ſevere noviciate of ſilence for at leaſt 
two years; and it is ſaid, that where he 
diſcerned too great 'an itch for talk - 
ing, he extended it to five'; his diſciples 

were therefore divided into two claſſes, 
of which the firſt were ſimple hearers, 
and the laſt ſuch as were allowed to pro- 
poſe their difficulties, and learn the rea- 
ſons of all that was taught there. The 

pythagoreans, it is ſaid, on their riſing 
from bed, rouſed the mind with the ſound 
of the lyre, in order to make them more 
fit for the actions of the day; and at 
night reſumed the lyre, in order to pre- 
pare themſelves for fleep, by calming all 
their tumultuous thoughts. The figura- 


tive manner in which he gave his inſtruc- 


of knowledge, travelled in order to enrich 


his mind with the learning of the ſeveral 
countries through which he paſſed. He 
Was the firſt that took the name of philo- 


ſopher, that is, a lover of wiſdom, which 


implied, that he did not aſcribe the poſ- 
ſeſlion of wiſdom to himſelf, but only the 


| Jieſire of poſſeſſing it. 


His maxims of morality were admirable; 


for he was for having the ſtudy of phi- 


loſophy folely tend to elevate man to a 


. 
+ 


reſemblance of the Deity. He believed - 


© - that God is a ſoul diffuſed through all 
nature, and that from him human ſouls 
arederived ; that they are immortal, and 
that men need only take pains to purge 


themſelves of their vices, in order to be 
He made unity the 


rinciple of all things; and believed, that 
ween God and man there are various 
orders of ſpiritual beings, who are the 
miniſters of the ſupreme being. He con- 


demned all images of the Deity, and 


tions, was borrowed” from the Hebrews, 
- Egyptians, and other orientals. Some 
think he derived his philoſophy from the 
books of Moſes, and that he converſed 
with Ezekiel and Daniel at Babylon; 
but this is mere conjecture. 
Some authors ſay, that he left nothing:in 
writing; but Laertius and others attri- 
bute ſeveral treatiſes to him. His golden 
verſes, attributed by ſome to one of his 
diſciples, are allowed to be an exact co- 
py of the ſentiments of that divine philo- 
ſopher, from whole ſchool proceeded the 
greateſt philoſophers and legiſlators. 
PYTHEUMA, in botany, a plant of the 
pentandria-monogynia claſs, with a mo- 
nopetalous flower, divided into five linear 
- ſegments, diſpoſed ſtar- ways; the fruit 
is a roundiſh trilocular capſule, contain- 
* inga great many ſmall and roundiſh ſeeds. 
PY'THIA, in antiquity, the prieſteſs of 
Apollo at Delphi, by whom he delivered 
oracles: ſhe was thus called from the 
od himſelf, who was denominated 
Apollo Pythios, from his flaying the ſer- 
pent Python. | | 
This prieſteſs was to be a pure virgin 
ſhe ſat on the lid of a brazen veſſel, 
mounted on a tripod or three-legged 
ſtool ; and thence, after a violent — 
ſiaſm, delivered her oracles in a few am- 


- biguous and obſcure verſes; or in a ſhort _ 


{ſentence in proſe, . See ORACLE, 
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PYTHIAN GAuks, in antiquity, ſolemn 
games celebrated near Delphi, in honour 
of Apollo, and in, remembrance. of his 
having killed the ſerpent Python. 
Thele were held every two years, about 
the month Elaphebolion, which anſwer- 
ed to our February. The celebration. of 
theſe games was attended with the py 
thian ſong, in which was celebrated the 
fight of Apollo and the ſerpent. The 
victors were crowned with branches of 
laurel though, at the firſt inſtitution, the 


„ 


FF 


o 


7 


or q, the ſixteenth: letter, and 
twelfth conſonant, of our al- 
9 phabet.; but is not to be found 
edither in the greek, old latin, or 
ſaxon alphabets; and indeed ſome would 
entirely exclude it, pretending that k 
ought to be uſed wherever this occurs: 
however, as it is formed in the voice in a 
different manner, it is undoubtedly a di- 
ſtinct letter; for in expreſſing this ſound 
the cheeks are contracted, and the lips, 
particularly the under one, are put into 
a cannular form, for the paſſage of the 
breath. * | 
The q is never ſounded alone, but in 
conjunction with u, as in quality, quęſti- 
on, quite, quote, &c. and never ends any 
engliſn word. „5 
As a numeral, Q ſtands for 500; and 
with a daſh over it, thus Q, for 
500000, . | | | 
Uſed as an abbreviature, q. ſignifies quan- 
tity, or quantum : thus, among phyſi- 
cians, q. pl. is quantum placet. ze; as 
much as you pleate oi a thing; and q. f. 


quantum ſufficit, i. e. as muchas is ne- 
Q. E. D. among mathematici- 


ceſſary. 
ars, is quod erat demonſtrandum, i. e. 


which was to be demonſtrated; and 


Q. E. F. quod erat faciendum, i. e. 
which was to be done. 


for 5 or Quintius; Q B. V. for 
quod bene vertat; Q. 8. 8. S. for quæ 


tupra ſeripta ſunt; Q. M. tor Quintus 


— 


, 


Q D. among 
grammarians, is quaſi dictum, i. e. as 
if it were laid, or, as who ſhould ſay. 

In the notes of the antients, Q. ſtands 


* 
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nA 
crown was of beech- leaves. See the ar- 
ticle GAMES, 1 
PYXIDIUM, cur-uoss, in botany, a 
genus of moſſes, conſiſting of a 'firm, 
tough, and flexile matter, formed into 
the · hape of hollowed cups, or drinking 
glaſſes, with longer or ſliorter ſtems. 
PYXIS. NAUTICA, the SEAMAN's COM- 
ASS. See the article CoMyass. 
Pyxis, in anatomy, the acetabulum, or 
cavity of the hip-bone. See the articles 
ACETABULUM and FERH ux. 
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| Mutius, or quomodo; Quint. 
tilius; and Quæſ. for quæſtor. 
QUACE, among phyſicians, the ſame wick 
empiric. See the article EMPIRIC. . 
QUADRA, in building, any ſquare bor- 
dure, or frame, encompaſſing a baſſo re- 
lievo, pannel, painting, or other work : 
it is allo uſed, but erroneouſly, for a 
frame or bordure, of any other form, as 
round, oval, or the like. „ 
QUADRAGESIMA, a denomination 
given to lent, from its conſiſting of forty 
days. See the article LENT. ö 
Hence allo the firſt, Sunday of lent is call- 
ed Dan unday, and the three 
preceding Sundays, Quinquageſima, Sex- 
ageſima, and Septuageſimaa. 
QUADRANGLE, in geometry, the ſame 
with a quadrilateral figure, or one con- 
ſiting of four ſides and four angles. 
See the article QUADRILATERAL. + 
QUADRANS, the quarter or fourth part 
of any thing, particularly the at, or 
pound. See the article As. 
QUADRANT, quadrans, in geometry, 
an arch of a circle, containing 9o9, or 
the fourth part of the entire periphery. 
See the articles CIRCLE and DEGREE. 
Sometimes alſo; the ſpace, or area, in- 
cluded between this arch and two radii 
drawn from the center to each extremity - 
thereof, is called a quadrant, or, more 
properly, a quadrantal ſpace, as being a 
quarter of an entire circle, ; 
- QUaDRANT. alſo, denotes. a. mathematical 
Inſtrument, of great uſe in aſtronomy 


and navigation, for taking the altitudes 


for Quin+ 
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ef the ſun and ſtars, as alſo for taking 


angles in ſurveying, &c. 


This inſtrument is variouſly contrived, 


and furniſhed with different apparatus, 


according to the various uſes it is intend- 


ed for; but they all have this in common, 
that they conſiſt of a quarter of a eircle, 
whoſe limb is divided into 90. Some 
have a plummet ſuſpended from the cen- 


ter, and are furniſhed with ſights to look 


through. | 
The principal and moſt uſeful quadrants 


are the common ſurveying quadrant, 


aſtronomical , quadrant, Adams's qua- 


drant, Cole's quadrant, Davis's quadrant, 


Gunter's quadrant, Hadley's quadrant, 
horodictical quadrant, Sutton's or Col- 


lins's quadrant, and the finical quadrant, 


&c. of each of which in order. 

3. The common ſurveying quadrant, 
ABC (plate CCXXII. fig. 1.) is made 
of braſs, wood, or any other ſolid ſub- 
tance ; the limb of which BC, is di- 


| vided into 90, and each of theic farther 


divided into as many equal parts as the 
ſpace will allow, either dizgonally or 
otherwiſe. On one of the ſemi-diameters 
AC, are fitted two moveable ſights; and 


to the center is ſometimes alſo fixed a la- 


bel, or moveable index AD, bearin 


two other fights ; but in lieu of theſe laſt 
ſights there is ſometimes fitted a teleſcope; 


alſo from the center there is hung a thread 
with a plummet ; and on the under fide, 
or face of the inſtrument is fitted a ball 


and ſocket, by means of which it may be 


put into any poſition. The 


which is divided as in the figure 


— 


general ue 
of it is for taking angles in a vertical 
plane, comprehended under right lines 
going from the center of the inſtrument, 
one of which is horizontal, and the other 
is directed to ſome viſible point. But 
beſides the parts already deſcribed, there 
is frequently added on the face near the 
center, a Lind of compartment, EF, 
called the quadrat, or geometrical ſquare ; 


and will 
be father © defbribed (under the” article 


* | | 
This quadrant 95 Sx, uſed in different 


ſituations : ſor 


ſerving heights or 
depths, its pl 


ane muſt be diſpoſed per- 


1 to the horizon ; but to take 


rizontal diſtances, its plane is diſpoſed 
parallel thereto : again, heights and diſ- 


tances may be taken two ways, v:z. by 
means of the fixed fights and plummet, or 


by the label. 


As to the manner of meaſuring angles by 


this quadrant : Let there be an angle in 
| 5 
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a right angle; ther 
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a vertical plane, comprehended between 
a line parallel to the horizon HK and 
the right line RA, (ibid. no 2.) com- 


ing from the ſun, moon, a ſtar, or any 


remarkable point of a tower or hill : 
now to meaſure this angle R AH by the 
quadrant, let the inſtrument be placed in 
the vertical plane, fo as that its center A 
may be in the angular point, and let the 
fights on the ſide C A be directed to- 
wards the object at R; then the — 5 
and minutes in the areh B, eut off by 
the plummet or perpendicular, A D, 
will meaſure the angle RA H: for, 
from the make of the quadrant, BAC is 
ore BAR is like- 
wiſe a right angle, being equal to it. 
But, becauſe HK is horizontal, and 
A. D perpendicular to the horizon, HAD 
will be a right angle ; and therefore BAR 
= HAD, and BAR—HAB = HAD 
—HAB, or RAH=BAD : but the 
arch BD is the meaſure of the angle 
B A P, conſequently it is likewiſe the 
meaſure of RAH. Q, E. D. = i 
The remaining arch on the quadrant, 
DC, is the meaſure of the angle RAZ, 
comprehended between the forelaid right 
line, RA, and AZ which points to the 
zenith; ſo that the arch DC meaſures, or 
is equal to the zenith idiſtance={[, RAZ. 
For the farther uſe 'of this inſtrument, 
in meaſuring heights and diftances, as 
alſo for taking angles like a graphome- 
ter. See the articles HErcaT, GRA- 
PHOMETER, SURVEYING, Ec. 
2. The aſtronomical quadrant is a large 
one uſually made ef braſs, or wooden 
bars faced with iron-plates ; having its 
I; nb, FE, (plateCCXXII. fig. 2.) nicely 
divided either diagonally, or otherwiſe, 
into degrees, minutes, and ” ſeconds ; 
and furniſhed with two teleſcopes, one 
fixed on the fide of the quadrant, at 
AB; and the other CD, moveable about 
the center, by means of the ſcrew, G. 
The dented wheels, (I, H,) ſerve to di- 
rett the inſtrument to any object, or 
ænomenon. | 
he uſe of this curious inftrament, in 
taking obſervations of the ſun, planets, 
and fixed ſtars is obvious; for being 


turned horizontally upon its axis, by 


means of the teleſcope A B, till the ob- 
jet is ſeen through the removeable te- 
ſcope ; then the degrees, &c. cut by 
the index, give the altitude required. 
3. Adams's quadrant differs only from 
Cole's quadrant, in having an horizon- 
tal vane, with the upper part of the limb 
| | --—- lengthened ; 


is at the ſame 


of two {crews paſſing throu 
whereby its polition, with reſpe& to the 


— 
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lengthened; fo that the glaſs, which 
caſts the ſolar _ on the horizon-vane, 
iſta 


vane as the ſight · vane at the end of the 
index. f 
4. Cole's quadrant is a very uſeful in- 


ſtrument invented by Mr. Benjamin 


Cole: it conſiſts of ſix parts, viz, the 
ſtaff AB (plate CC XXII fig. 3.) the qua- 
drantal- arch DE; three vanes A, B, C; 
and the vernier, F G. 


The ſtaff is a bar of wood about two 


feet long, an inch and a quarter broad, 
and of a ſufficient thickneſs to prevent it 
from bending or warping. The qua- 
drantal arch is alfo of wood, 2 nearly 


| equal in ſtrength to the ſmall arch of Da- 


vis's quadrant, and is divided into de- 


grees, and third parts of a degree, to a 


radius of about nine inches; to its ex- 
tremities are fixed two radii, which meet 


in the center of the quadrant by a pin, 
round which it eaſily moves. The ſight- 


vane A is a thin piece of braſs almoſt 
two inches in height, and one broad, 

laced perpendicularly on the end of the 
Kaff A, by the help of two ſcrews paſ- 


ſing through its foot. Through the 


middle of this vane is drilled a ſmall 


hole, like that in the ſight vane of Da- 


vis's quadrant, through which the coin- 
cidence or meeting of the horizon and 


ſolar ſpot is to be viewed. The hori- 
20n-vane B is about an inch broad, and 


two inches and a half high, having a lit 


cut through it of near an inch long, and 


a quarter of an inch broad; this vane is 

fxed in the center-pin of the inſtrument, 

in a/ perpendicular poſition, oy the kelp 
8 


fight vane, is always the ſame; their 


angle of inclinations being equal to for- _ 
ty nue degrees. The ſhade-vane C is 

compoſed of two braſs plates; the one, 
which ſerves as an arm, is about four 
inches and a balf long, and three quar- 
ters of an inch broad, being pinned, at 
| oneend, to the upper limb of the qua- 


drant by a ſcrew, about which it has a 
ſmall motion; the other end lies in the 
arch, and the lower edge of the arm is 
directed to the middle of the center-pin : 
the other plate, which is na Ne 
vane, is about two inches long, being 


fixed perpendicularly to the other plate, 


at about half an inch diſtance from that 
end next the arch ; this vane may be uſed 
either by its ſhade, or by the ſolar ſpot 


caſt by a convex lens placed therein, 


71 


apt to = or twiſt, therefore this vane 
nce from the horizon- _ 


ſo that the warping of the inſtrument 
may occaſion no error in the obſervation, 


. againſt a degree on the upper limb of the 


center of the glaſs, and the ſunk ſpot in 


To find the ſun's altitude by this inſtru- 


you 


| ſhade-vane, fall directly on the ſpot or 


its foot, 


deſcribed under the article BaCcK-STAFF. 
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And, becauſe the wood-work is often 
may be rectified by the help of, a ſcrew, 


which is performed in the following 
manner : ſet the line G on the vernie 


quadrant, and turn the ſcrew on the- 
backſide of the limb forward or back. 
ward, till the hole in the ſight- vane, the 
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the horizon-vane, lie in a right line. 


ment: turn your back to the ſun, hold- 
ing the inſtrument by the ſtaff, with your 
right hand, fo that it be in a vertical 
plane paſſing through the ſun ; apply 
your eye to the fight-vane, lookin 
Frames that and the horizon-vane ti 
ee the horizon ; with the left hand 
ſlide the quadrantal arch upwards, un- 
til the ſolar ſpot or ſhade, caſt by the 
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flit in the horizon-vane; then will that 
part of the quadranta] arch, which is 
raiſed above G or $ (according as the 
obſervation reſpected either the ſolar ſpot 
or ſhade) ſhew the altitude of the fun at 
that time. But, if the meridian alti- 
tude be required, the obſeryation muſt 
be continued, and, as the ſun ap- 
proaches the meridian, the ſea will ap- 
pear through the horizon-vane, and then 
is the obſervation finiſhed ; and the de- 

rees and minutes counted as before, will 
| 096 the ſun's meridian altitude : or the - 

grees counted from the lower limb up- 
wards will give the zenith-diftance. 
5. Davis's quadrant, fo called from its 
inventor captain Davis, has already been 


This inſtrument has got the name of 
back-ftaff, becauſe the obſerver's back is 
turned towards the ſun, in taking its al- 
titude: it is alſo called, eſpecially 
among foreigners, the engliſh quadrant, 
6. Gunter's quadrant, fo called from its 
inventor Edmund Gunter, is repreſented 
in plate CCXXII. fig. 4 ; and beſides the 
apparatus of other quadrants, has a ſte- 
reographical projection of the ſphere on 
the plane of the equinoctial. It has allo 
a callendar of the months, next to the di- 
viſions of the limb. 
Uſe of Gunter*s quadrant. - 1. To find 
the ſun's meridian altitude for any given 
day, or the day of the month for any 
given meridian altitude, Lay the thread 
to the day of the month in the ſcale next 

1; | ihe 
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the limb ; and the degree it cuts in the 


limb, is the tun's meridian altitude. Thus 


the thread, being Jaid on the 15th- of 


May cuts 592 30', the altitude fought ; 
and contrarily the thread, being ſet to 
the meridian, altitude, ſhews the day of 
the month. 2. To find the hour of the 


day. Having put the bead, which ſlides 


on the thread, to the ſun's place in the 
ecliptic, obſerve the ſun's altitude by the 


quadrant 3 then, if the thread be laid 


over the ſame in the limb, the bead will 


fall upon the hour required. Thus ſup- 
pole on the 10th of April, the ſun being 


then in the beginning of Taurus, I ob- 


ſerve the ſun's altitude by the quadrant to 
be 36% I place the bead to the begin- 
ning of Taurus in the ecliptic, and lay 
the thread over 369 of the limb; and 
nnd the bead to fall on the hour- line 
marked 3 and 9; accordingly the hour 
is either 9 in the morning, or 3 in the af - 
ternoon. Again, laying the bead on 
the hour given, having firſt rectified, or 


ut it to the ſun's places the degree cut 
by the thread on the limb gives the alti- 


tude. Note, the bead may be rectified 
otherwiſe, by bringing the thread to the 
day of the month, and the bead to the 
hour-line of 12. 3. To find the ſun's 
declination from his place given, and 
contrariwiſe. Set the bead to the ſun's 
place in the ecliptic, move the thread to 
the line of * E T, and the 
bead will cut the degree of declination 
required. Contrarily, the bead being 


adjuſted to a given declination, and the 


thre?d. moved to the ecliptic, the bead 
will'cut the ſun's place. 4. The ſun's place 
being given, to find his right aſcenſion, 
or contrarily. Lay the thread on the 
fan's place in the celiptic, and the degree 


it cuts on the limb is the right aſcenſion - 


ſought. . laying the thread 
on the right aſcenſio 

place in the ecliptic. 5. The ſun's al- 
titude being given, to find his azimuth, 
and contrariwiſe. Rectify the bead for 
the time, as in the ſecond article, and 


obſerve the ſun's altitude; bring the 
thread to the complement of that alti- 
tude ; thus the bead will give the azi- 
muth ſought, among the azimuth lines. 
6. To find the hour of the night from 


ſome of the five ſtars laid down on the 
quadrant. 1. Put the bead to the ſtar 
you would obſerve, and find how many 
hours it is off the meridian, by article 
2. Then, from the right aſcenſion of the 


tap, ſubſtract the ſun's right aſcenſion 
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converted into hours, and mark the dif- 
ference; which difference, added to the 
obſerved hour of the ſtar from the meri- 
dian, ſhews how many hours the ſun 
is gone from the meredian, which 
is the hour of the night. Suppoſe 
on the 15th of May the ſun is in the 
- 4th degree of gemini, I ſet the bead 
to arcturus; and, obſerving his alti- 
tude, find him to be in the weft about 
$20 high, and the bead to fall on the 
hour-line of 2 in the afternoon 5 then 
will the hour be 11 hours 50 min. paſt 


noon, or 10 min. ſhort of midnight: 


for 629, the ſun's right aſcenſion,” con- 


| verted into time, make 4 hours 8 min. 


which ſubtracted from 13 hours 58 min. 
the right aſcenſion of arcturus, the re- 
mainder will be 9 hours 50 min. which 
added to 2 hours, the obſerved diſtance 


of arcturus from the meridian, ſhews 


the hour of the night to be 21 hours 50 
minutes. 1 bo : 
7. Hadley's quadrant, (plate C XXII. fig. 
5.) ſo called from its inventor J. Hadley, 
eſq; conſiſts of the following particulars: 
1. An octant, or + part of a circle, ABC. 
2. An index D. 3. The ſpeculum 
4. Two horizontal glaſſes, F, G. 
5. Two ſcreens, K, K. 6. Two ſight- 
vanes, H, I. | 
The oGtant conſiſts of two radu, A B, 
AC, which are ftrengthened by the 
braces L, M, and the arch BC; which 


though containing only 45 is never- 
theleſs divided into 90 primary diviſions, 


each of which ſtands for degrees, and 


are numbered o, 10, 20, 30, &c. to 90 
beginning at each end of the arch for 


the convenĩence of numbering both ways, 
either for altitudes or zenith- diſtances: 
again, each degree is ſubdivided inte 
minutes. 


; The index D, is a flat bar, moveable 
n, it cuts the ſun's 


round the center of the inſtrument z and 


that part of it which ſlides over the gra- 


duated arch, BC, is open in the middle, 


with Vernier's ſcale on the lower part of 
it; and underneath is a ſcrew, ſerving to 


faſten the index againſt any diviſion: 
The ſpeculum E, is a piece of flat glaſs, 
quickſilvered on one fide, ſet in a braſs- 
box, and placed perpendicular to the 
plane of the inſtrument, the middle part 
of the former coinciding with the center 
of the latter. And, becauſe the ſpecu- 
lum is fixed to the index, the poſition of 
it will be altered by the moving of the 


index along the arch. The rays of an 


ohſerved object are received on the ſpe- 
i cuhum, 


we Rs 4. od 
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culum, and from thence reflected on one 
of the hoxizon-glaſſes, F, G; which are 
two ſmall pieces of looking · glaſs placed 
on one of the limbs, their faces being 
turned obliquely to the ſpeculum, from 
whence they revive the reflected rays of 
obſerved objects. This glaſs, F, has 
only its lower part n and ſet 
in braſs- work; the upper part being left 
tranſparent to view the horizon. The 


glaſs G has in its middle a tranſparent 
lit, through which the horizon is to be 


ſeen. And becauſe the warping of the 
wood-work, and other accidents, may 
diſtend them from their true ſituation, 


there are three ſcrews paſſing through their 


feet, whereby they may be eaſily replaced. 
The ſcreens. are two pieces of coloured 
glaſs, ſet in two ſquare braſs-frames K, 
K, which ſerve as ſcreens to take off the 


glare of the ſun's 7 * which would be 


otherwiſe too ſtrong for the eye; the one 
is tinged much deeper than the other, 
and, as both of them move on the ſame 
center, they may be both or either of 
them uſed: in the ſituation they appear 
in the figure, they ſerve for the horizon- 
glaſs F; but, when they are wanted for 
the herizon-glaſs G, they muſt be taken 
from their preſent ſituation, and placed 
on the quadrant above G. 

The fight-vanes are two pins, H and I, 
ſtanding at right angles to the plane of 
the inſtrument ; that at H has one hole 
in it, oppoſite to the tranſparent ſlit in 
the horizon-glaſs G ; the other, at I, has 
two holes in it, the one oppolite to the 
middle of the tranſparent part of the ho- 
rizon-glaſs F, the other rather lower 
than the quickſilvered part: this vane 
has a piece of braſs on the hack of it, 
which moves round a center, and ſerves 
to cover either of the holes. 


There are two ſorts of obſervations to be + 


made with this inſtrument 3 the one, 
when the back of the obſerver is turned 
towards the obje&, and therefore called 
the back - obſervation; the other, when the 
fe ce of the obſerver is turned towards the 


object, which is called the fore - obſervation. 


To rectify the inſtrument for the fore- 
obſervation : ſlacken the fcrew in the 
middle of the handle behind the glaſs 
F; bring the index cloſe to the button 
h ; hold the inſtrument in a vertical poſi- 
tion, with the arch downwards ; look 
through the right hand hole in the vane 
I, an — the tranſparent part of 
the glaſs F, for the horizon; and if it 
lies in the ſame right line with the image 
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of the horizon, ſeen on the quickſilvered 
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hart, the glaſs, F is rightly adjuſted; 
but, if the two horizon-lines dilagree, 
turn the ſcrew. at the end of the handle 


backwards or forwards, until thoſe lines 


coincide, then faſten the middle {crew of 
the handle, and the glaſs is rightly ad; 


juſted. | I 
To take the ſun's altitude by the fore-0b- = 
ſervation :. having fixed the ſcreens above J 


the horizon-glaſs F, and ſuited them 


proportionally to the ſtrength of the ſun's 
rays, turn your face towards the ſun, 


holding the inſtrument with your right 
hand, by the braces L, M, in a vertical 
poſition, with the arch downwards; put 

our eye cloſe to the right hand hole 
in the vane I, and view the horizon 
through the tranſparent part of the hori- 
zon-glaſs F, moving at the ſame time 
the index D, with your left hand, till 
the reflex ſolar ſpot coincides with the 


line of the horizon; then the degrees 


counted from C, or that end next your 
body, will give the altitude of thezſun at 
that time, obſerying to add or ſubtract 16 
min. according as the upper or lower 
edge of the ſun's reflex image is made 
uſe of. But to obtain the ſun's meridian 
altitude, which is the thing wanted, in 
order to find the latitude ; the obſerva- 
tions muſt be continued, and, as the ſun 
approaches the meridian, the index D 


muſt be continually moved towards B, in 


order to maintain the coincidence be- 
tween the reflex ſolar ſpot and the hori- 
zon; and conſequently, as long as this 
motion can maintain the ſame coinci- 
dence, the obſervation muſt be continued 


and when the ſun has attained the meri- 
dian, and begins to deſcend, the coin- 
cidence will require a retrograde motion 


of the index, or towards C; and then is 
the obſervation finiſhed, and the degrees 
counted, as before, will give the tun's 
meridian altitude, or thoſe from B, the 


zenith-diſtance; obſerving to add 16 


ſemidiam. O, if the ſun's lower edge is 
brought to the horizon; or to ſubſtract 26%, 
when the horizon and upper edge caincide, 
To take the altitude of a ſtar by the fore- 


obſervation : through the vane H, and 


the tranſparent ſlit in the . glaſs G, lool 
directly to the ſtar; and at the ſame 


time move the index, till the image of 


the horizon behind you, being reflected 
by the great ſpeculum, is ſeen in the 
uick- ſilvered part of G, and meets the 
ar; then will the index ſhew the de- 
grees of the ſlar's altitude. ; 
15 H 2 ; To 


— 
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.- Toretify the inſtrument for the back 
ſlacken the ſcrew in the 
middle of the handle, behind the glaſs _- 


obſervation : 


G; turn the button 5h on one ſide, and 
bring the index as many degrees before 
0, as is twice the drip of the horizon at 
r height above the water ; hold the 
inſtrument vertical with the arch down- 
wards, look through the hole of the vane 
H, and if the horizon, ſeen through the 
tranſparent ſlit in the glaſs G, coincides 
with the image of the horizon, ſeen in 
the quick · ſilvered pact of the ſame glaſs ; 
then the glaſs G is in its proper poſition. 
But, if not, ſet it by the 
faſten the ſcrew as before, 
To take the ſun's altitude by the back 
obſervation : put the ſtem of the ſcreens 
K, K, into the hole , and, in propor- 
tion to the ſtrength or faintneſs of the 
- ſun's rays, let one, both, or neither of 
the frames of thoſe glaſſes be turned 
cloſe to the face of the limb; hold the 
inſtrument in a vertical poſition, with the 
arch downwards, by the braces L, M, 


with your left hand ; turn your back to- 


wards the ſun, and put your eye cloſe to 
the hole, in the vane H, obſerving the 
horizon through the tranſparent flit in 
the horizon-glaſs G; with your right 
hand move the index D, till the reflected 
image of the ſun be ſeen in the quick- 
ſilvered part of the glaſs G, and in a 
right line with the horizon ; fwing your 
bedy to and fro, and if the obſervation 
be well made, the ſun's image will be 
obſerved to bruſh the horizon, and the de- 
grees reckoned from C, or that part of 
the arch fartheſt from your body, will 
py the ſun's altitude, at the time of oy. 
ervation ; obſerving to add 16 min. = 
the ſun's ſemidiameter, if the ſun's upper 
edge be uſed 5 and ſuhtract 16 mm. 
from the altitude, if the obſervation re- 
ſpeed the lovrer edge. 

he directions here 
joined with thoſe delivered under the ar- 
ticle LaT1iTuDE, for taking of alti- 
tudes at ſea, would be ſufficient, were 
there not two corręctions neceſſary to be 
made, before the altitude can be accu - 
rately aſſigned, viz. one on account of 
the obſerver's eye being raiſed above the 
level of the fea, and the other on ac- 
count of the refration occaſioned in 


ſmall altitudes by the hazineſs of the at- 


moſphere. 

We ſhall therefore give a table, ſhewin 
the corrections neceſſary to be wh 
to aititudes on both theſe accounts, 
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General rules for uſing this table of cor- 
rections. 1. In the fore-obſervations : 
add the fum of the corrections to the 
obſerved zenith-diſtance, for the true 
zenith-diftance ; or, take the ſum of the 
corrections from the obſerved altitude, 
and the remainder will be the altitude. 
2, In the back-obſervations, add the 
dips, or corrections for the height of 
the eye, and ſubſtra& the refractions, for 
altitudes z and for zenith-diftances, ſub- 
ſtra& the dips, and add the refractions. 
Example : By a back obſervation, the 
altitude of the ſun's lower edge was 
found by Hadley's quadrant to be 250 
12'; the eye being 30 feet above the ho- 
rizon. By the table the dip on 30 feet is 
6', and the reſraction on 259 is 2; there- 
fore 259 12/—16 (=ſemidian ©) = 
24 36, and 24 56% + 6“ (by rule 2) 
= 252, and laftly 252 — 2“ (by 
rule 2) = 25* = the true, er corrected 
altitude. | +1 
We have been the more particular in our 
deſcription and uſe of Hadley's qua- 
drant, as it is undoubtedly the beſt hi- 
therto invented. | 
8. HorodiQtical quadrant, a pretty com- 
modious inſtrument, fo called from its 
the hour of the day. 
Its conſtruction is this: from the center 
of the quadrant, C, (plate CCXXII. 
fig. 6.) whoſe limb AB is divided into 
go®, deſcribe ſeven concentric circles at 
intervals at pleafurez and to theſe add 
the ſigns of the zodiac, in the order re- 
preſented in the figure. Then, ap- 
ying a ruler to the center C, and the 
imb A B, mark upon the ſeveral paral- 
lels the degrees correſponding to the _ 
| - | : ; titude 
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titude of the fan when therein, for the 


given hours 3 connect the points be- 
ſonging to the ſame hour with a curve 
line, to which add the number of the 
hour. To the radius C A fit a couple 
of fights, and to the center of the qua- 
drant C tie a thread with a plum- 
met, and upon the thread a bead to 


ſlide. | 7 
If now the bead be brought to the paral- 
-lel wherein the ſun is, and the quadrant 


directed to the ſun, till a viſual ray pals 


this the ſights, the bead willſhew the hour. 
For the plummet, in this ſituation, cuts 
all the parallels in, the degrees corre- 
"ſponding to the ſun's altitude. 
hn the bead is in the parallel which 
the fun deſcribes, and thro* the degrees 
of altitude to which the ſun is elevated 
every hour, there paſs hour-lines, the 
l ſhew the preſent how. Some 
repreſent the hour-lines by arches of cir- 
cles, or even by ſtraight lines, and that 
without any ſenſible error. 17 


Since 


9. Sutton's or Collins's Quadrant, (plate 
CCXxxXxIII. fig. x.) is a ſtereographic 


projection of one quarter of the ſphere, 
between the tropics, upon the plane of 


the ecliptic, the eye being in its north-pole : _ 
tted- to the latitude of London. 


it is 
The lines, running from the right hand 
to the left, are parallels of altitude; and 
thoſe croſſing them are azimuths. The 
leſſer of the two circles, bounding the pro- 
jection, is one fourth of the tropic of 
capricorn z the greater is one fourth of 
that of cancer. The two ecliptics are 
drawn from a point on the left edge of 
the quadrant, with the characters of the 
ſigns upon them; and the two horizons 
are drawn from the ſame point. The 
timb is divided both into degrees and 


time; and, by having the ſun's altitude, 


the hour of the day may be found hereto 
a minute. * . 


The quadrantal arches. next the center 
contain the calendar of months; and un- 
der them, in another arch, is the ſun's de- 


placed ſeveral ral of 


eli ation. 3k 
On the projection are 
the moſt noted fixed ſtars between the 
tropies; and the next below the pro- 


jection is the quadrant and line of ha- | | Es 
1 4 © © "To the genter is fixed a thread, which, 


dows 3: 515 x | 1 
To find the time of the ſun's rifing or 
ſetting, ' his amplitude, his azimuth, 


hour of the day, &c. by this quadrant: _ 


lay the thread over the day and the 
th, and bring the bead to the proper 
- -ptic, either of ſummer or winter, ac- 


* - 
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- arches are divi 


QUA. 


bring the bead to the horizon, in whith 
caſe the thread will cut the limb in the 
time of the fun's riſing or ſetting, before 
or after ſix; and at the ſame time the 


bead will cut the horizon in the degrees ß 


the ſun's amplitude. 


Again, obſerving the ſun's altitude with 


the quadrant, and ſuppoſing it found 4.;® 
on the fifth of May, lay the thread over 


the fifth of May, bring the bead to the 


ſummer ecliptic, and carry it to the 
parallel of altitude 452; in which caſe 
the thread will cut the limb at 359 167 
and the hour will be ſeen among the 
hour - liges to be either 41. paſt nine in the 
morning, or 19“ paſt two in the after- 
noon. 8 N 


1A 
* cording to the ſeaſon, which is called 
rectifying; then, moving the thread, 


*. 


4 


Fl 


Laſtly, the bead ameng the azimuths- 


ſhews the ſun's diſtance from the ſouth 
041. / N 
But note, that if the ſun's altitude be 
leſs than what it is at fix o'clock, theope- 
ration muſt he performed among thoſe 
arallels above the upper horizon; the 
d being rectified to the winter e- 
eliptic. 8 W 


170. Sinicalquadrant (pl. CCXXIN. Gg. 
2.) conſiſts of ſeveral concentric quadrantal 


arches, divided into eight equal parts by 
radii, with parallel right lines eroſſing 


each other at right angles. 


Now any one of the arches, as B C, ma 
' repreſent a quadrant of any great cire 


of the ſphere, but is chiefly uſed for the 
horizon or meridian. 
taken for a quadrant of the horizon, ei- 
ther of the ſides, as A B, may repreſent 
the meridian ; and the other fide, AC, 
will repreſent a parallel, or line of eaft 


and weſt: and all the other lines, pa- 


rallel to A B, will alſo be meridians; 
and all thoſe parallel to A C; eaſt and 


. "welt lines, or parallels. 


Again, the eight ſpaces into which the 
the radii, repreſent 
the eight points of the compaſs in a 
quarter of the horizon; each containing 
21" 16%. "4, | 
The arch B C is likewiſe divided into 
go, and each degree ſubdivided into 12 
diagonal - wiſe. ä 


being laid over an * of the qua 

— es to Uvide the horizon, a | 

If the finical quadrant be taken for a 
fourth part of the meridian, one fide 
thereof, A B, may be taken for the com- 
mon radius of the meridian and equator 3 
: | an 


If then BC be 


* 


| QUA 
and then the other, A C, will be half the 
axis of the world. The degrees of the cir- 
cuinference, B C,. will repreſent Cegrees 
of latitude, and the parallels to the fide 
A B, aſſumed: from every point of lati- 
tude to the axis A C, will be radi of the 
parallels of latitude, as likewiſe the fine 
complement of thole latitudes. 


degrees of longitude contained in 83 of 
the leſſer leagues, in the parallel of 48? ; 
lay the thread over 48“ of latitude on 
the circumference, and count thence the 
83 leagues, on A B beginning at A; 
this will terminate in H, allowing every 
ſmall interval 4 leagues. Then tracing 
out the parallel H E, from thggpoint H 
ro the thread; the part A E of the thread 
ſhews that 125 greater or equinoctial 
leagues make 6? 15' ; and therefore that 
the 83 leſſer leagues A H, which make 
the difference of longitude of the courſe, 
and are equal to the radius of the parallel 
HE, make 6? 15! of the ſaid parallel. 

If the ſhip ſails an oblique courſe, ſuch 
courſe, beſides the north and ſouth greater 
leagues, gives leſſer leagues eaſterly and 


itude of the equator. But thele leagues 
3 made neither on the parallel of de- 
parture, nor on that of arrival, but in all 
the intermediate ones; we muſt find a 
mean proportional parallel between 
them. | 
'To find this, we have on the inſtrument 
. a ſcale of croſs latitudes, Suppoſe then 
it were required to find a mean parallel 
between the parallels of 40 and 60: 
with your compaſſes take the middle be- 
tween the 4oth and 6oth degree on the 
ſcale ; this middle point will terminate 
againſt the 51ſt degree, which is the mean 
parallel required. 
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is to form triangles upon, ſimilar to thoſe 
made by a ſhip's way, with the meri - 
dians and parallels; the ſides of which 
triangles are meaſured by the equal in- 
tervals between the concentric quadrants, 
and the lines N and S, E and W: and 
every fifth line and arch is made deeper 
than the reſt. | 
Now. ſuppoſe a ſhip to have failed 150 
leagues north-eaſt, one fourth north, 
which is the third point, and makes an 
angle of 33? 45 with the north-part of 
the meridian': here are given the courſe 
and diſtance failed, by which a triangle 
may be formed on the inſtrument, ſimilar 
to that made by the ſhip's courſe ; and 


- 9 
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Suppoſe then it be required to find the 


weſterly, to be reduced to degrees of lon- 


The principal uſe of the ſinical quadrant 


QUA&S . 
hence the unknown parts of the triangle 
may be found. Thus ſuppoſing the cen- 
ter A to repreſent the place of departure; 
count, by means of the concentric circles 
along the point the ſhip failed on, wiz. 
AD, 150 leagues: then in the triangle 
AE P, ſimilar to that of the ſhip's courſe, 
find AE= difference of latitude; and 
DE = difference of longitude, which 
muſt be reduced according to the parallel 
of latitude come to. See the article 
LoNnGIiTvUuDE, Sc. 
11. Gunner's quadrant (plate CCXXIII. 
fig. 3.) ſometimes called gunner's ſquare, 
is that uſed for elevating and pointing 
cannon, mortars, &c. — 3 two 
branches either of braſs or wood, between 
which is a quadrantal arch divided into 
909, beginning from the ſhorter branch, 
and furniſhed with a thread and plum- 
met, as repreſented in the plate above 
referred to. | 
The uſe of the gunner's quadrant is ex- 
tremely eaſy ; for if the longeſt branch 
be placed in the mouth of the piece, and 
it be elevated till the plummet cut the de- 
gree neceflary to hit a propoſed object, 
the thing is done, 
Sometimes on one of the ſurfaces of the 
long branch, are noted the diviſion of di- 
ameters, and weights of iron-bullets, as 
alſo the bores of pieces. : 
2 of. altitude, (plate CCXXIII. 
g. 4.) is an appendage of the artificial 
globe, conſiſting of a lamina, or ſlip of 
braſs, the length of a quadrant of one of 
the great circles of the globe, and gra- 
duated. At the end, where the diviſion 
terminates, 1s a nut riveted on, and fur- 
niſhed with a ſcrew, by means whereof the 
inſtrument is fitted on to the meridian, 
and moveable round upon the rivet, to 
all 4 of the horizon, as repreſented 
in the figure referred to. f 
Its uſe is to ſerve as a ſcale in meaſuring 
of altitudes, amplitudes, azimuths, &c, 
See the article GLOBE, - | 
QUADRANTAL, in roman antiquity, a 
veſſel every way ſquare like a die, ſerv- 
ing as a meaſure of liquids : its capacity 
was eighty librz or pounds of water, 
which made forty-eight ſextaries, two 
urnæ, or eight congii. | 
QUADRANTAL TRIANGLE, a ſpherical tri- 
angle, one of whoſe ſides at leaſt is a 
quadran tof a circle, and one of its an- 
E a right angle. See TRIANGLE. 
QUADRAT, qguadratum, a mathematical 
inſtrument, called alſo a geometrical 
ſquare, and line of fhadows : it is fre- 
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uently an additional member on the 
* of the common quadrant, as alſo on 
thoſe of Gunter's and Sutton's quad- 
rant 3 but we ſhall deſcribe it by itſelf, as 
being a diſtinct inſtrument. 

It is made of any ſolid matter, as braſs, 
wood, Fc. or of any four plain rules 
joined together at right angles, as repre- 
. ſented in plate CCXxXIV. fig. 1. no 1. 
where A is the center, from which hangs 
a thread with a ſmall weight at the end, 
ſerving as a plummet. 
ſides, B E, and DE, is divided into an 


hundred equal parts; or, if the ſides be 
long enough to admit of it, into a thou- - 


ſand parts; Cand F are two fights, fix- 
ed one the ſide AD. There is, more- 
over, an index G H, which, when there 
is occaſion, is joined to the center A, in 
ſuch a manner as that it can move freely 


round, and remain in any given ſituation: 


on this inſtrument are two ſights, K, L, 


6 perpendicular to the right line going 


from the center of the i The 


rument.. 


ide DE is called the upright fide, or the 


line of the direct or upright ſhadows 


and the ſide BE is termed the reclining fixed ſights; and bringing the index to 


ſide, or the line of the verſed or back- 
hadowesnts 52. 5: ER 
To meaſure an acceſſible height, AB, 
(ibid. no 2.) by the quadrat, f 

tance BD be meaſured, which ſuppoſe 
==96 feet, and let the height of the ob- 
ſerver's eye be 6 feet; then holding the 
inſtrument with a ſteady hand, or rather 


reſting it on a ſupport, let it be directed 
towards the ſummit A, ſo that it may be 


ſeen clearl through both fights ; the 
E or plum - line mean while 
anging free, and touching the ſurface 


of the inſtrument: let now the perpen- 
dicular be ſuppoſed to cut off on the up- 
right fide, K N, 80 equal parts ; it is 
evident, that LK N, A C K, are ſimilar 
triangles, and (by prop. 4. lib. 6. of 
Euclid) NK: KL: : K C (i. e. BD) 
1 C A; that is, 30: 100: : 96: CA; 
therefore, by the rule of three, C A 


r feet; and CB=6 feet 


od 
being aded, the whole height B A is 126 
feet. T 
If the obſerver's diſtance, as DE (ibid.) 
be ſuch, that, when the inſtrument is 


directed as formerly towards the ſummit 


A, the perpendicular fall on the angle 
P, and the diſtance BE or C G be 120 
feet, C A will alſo be 120 feet: for 


PG: GH: : GC: CA; but PG 


? 


GE, therefors GC=CA; that is, 
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height BA 126 feet, as 40 5 
But let the diſtance BF (ibid.) be 300 


Each of the 


et the diſ- - 


QU A 


CA will be 120 feet, ape the whole 


efore; 


feet, and the perpendicular or plum line 
cut off 40 equal parts from the reclining + 
fide. Now, in this caſe, the angles 
QAC, QZI, are equal (29. 1. Eucl.) 
as are alſo the angles QZ I. Z 18: there- 


fore I. ZIS QA C; but ZSI=QCA, 


as being both right: hence, in the qui - 
angular triangles AC Q, SZI, we 
have (by 4. 6. Eucl.) Z S: S1: CQ. 
CA; that is, 100 40: 300: CA, or 
CA 2 x _ 


ee 2203 and by adding 
6 feet, the obſerver's height, the whole 
height B A will be- x26 feet. 

To meaſure any diſtance, at land or ſen, 
by the quadrat. In this operation, the 


index A H is to be applied to the inſtru- 


ment, as was ſnown in the deſcription ; 
and, by the help of a ſupport, the inſtru- 
ment 1s to be placed horizontally at the 
point A (ibid. n® 3.) then let it be turn- 


ed till the remote point, F, whoſe diſtance 


is to be meaſured, be ſeen through the 


be parallel with the other ſide of the in- 
ſtrument, obſerve through its ſights any 
acceſſible mark B, at a diſtance, then 
carrying the inſtrument to the point B, 


let the immoveable fights be directed to 


the firſt ſtation A, and the ſights of the 
index to the point F. If the index cut 
the right ſide of the ſquare, as in K, the 
proportion will be (by 4. 6.) BR: RK :: 
BA. (the diſtance of the ſtations to be 
meaſured with ' a chain): AF, the di- 
ſtance ſought. But if the index cut the 
reclined fide of the ſquare, in the point 
L; then the proportion is LS:SB::B A: 
AG, the Filtence ſought 3 which, ac-. * 


cordingly, may be found by. the rule of 
three. Oy 


QUADRAT, in aſtrology, the ſame with 


quartile. See the article QUARTILE. 


QUADRAT, in printing, a piece of metal 


caſt like the letters, to fill up the void 
ſpaces between words, Sc. There are 


 quadrats of different ſizes, as mquadrats, 


n quadrats, Sc. which are, reſpectively, 


of the dimenſions of theſe letters. 
QUADRATA LEG10, a ſquare legion, 


in roman antiquity, one conſiſting of 
four thouſand men. See LEGION, 


QUADRATIC EqQuaT10N, in algebra, 
that wherein the unknown Equality is of 


two dimenſions, or raiſed to the ſecond 
power, See EQUATION and PowER. 


Cen- 


a uA 

Cnftrudtion of QUADRATIC EQUATIONS. 
dee the article CONSTRUCTION. 

QUADRA TING of @ piece, among gun- 
ners, is the due placing of a piece of ord- 
nance, and poiſing it in its carriage, and 

having its wheels of an equal height, &c. 
See the article GUNNERY. | 


QUADRATO-cvaus,QUADRATO-QUA- | 


DRATO-CUBUsS, and QUADRATO-CU- 
BO-CUBVUs, according to Diophantus, 
Vieta, Oughtred, @c. denotes the fifth, 
ſeventh, and eighth powers. See the ar- 
ticle PowER. | I 
QUADRAT0-QUADRATUM,OrBIQUADRA- 
TUM, the fourth er of numbers, or 


the product of the cube when multiplied | 


by the root, | | 
QUADRATRIX, in geometry, a mecha- 
nical line, by means whereof we can find 
right lines equal to the circumference of 
circles, or other curves, and their ſeveral 
parts. | 
QUADRATRIX of Dinaſtrates, ſo called from 
its inventor Dinoſtrates, is a curve, 
whereby the quadrature of the circle is 
effefted. mechanically. | 
cf Tchirnbanſiaua, is a tran- 
Icendental curve invented by M. Tſchirn- 
_ hauſen, whereby the quadrature of the 
circle is likewi Feed. 5 
MADRATUM-cust, QUADRATO - 
"QUADRATO-QUADRATUM, and QUA- 


the Arabs, denote the faxth, eighih, and 
tenth powers of numbers. See POwER. 
QUADRATURE, QvanRAaTURA, in 


ueing a figure to a ſquare. s, the 


Juſt as much ſurface or arga, as a circle, 


drature of a circle, ellipſis, &c. 

The quadrature of rectilinear figures, or 
method of finding their areas, has been 
delivered under their ſeveral articles TRI- 
ANGLE, PARALLELOGRAM, TRAPE- 
Zum, POLYGON, Sc. | 
But «he quadrature of curxilinear ſpaces, 
as the circle, ellipſis, .parabola, Cc. is 
a matter of much deeper ſpeculation, 
making a part of the higher geometry; 
wherein Ke doctrine of fluxions is of 
=D uſe. See FLUXION. | 

Caſe I. LetA RC (plate CCXXIV, fig. 2. 
n .) be a curve of of any kind, whoſe 
ordinates R, CB, are perpendicular to 
the axis A B. Imagine a right line bR g, 
perpendicular to A B, to move parallel 


velocity thereof, or the fluxion of the 
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' DRATUM- SURDESOLIDI, according to 
Tot denotes the 2 or re- 
0 


finding of a ſquare, which ſhall contain 


an ellipſis, a triangle, &c. is the qua- 


to ilelf from A towards B; and let the 


uA 
abſciſs A b, in any propoſed poſition of 
that line, be .denoted by 8 will 


nu, the rectangle under 6 d and the or- 


dinate 6 R, expreſs the correſponding 
fluxion of the generating area AR; 
which fluxion, if Ab=x, and bR =p, 
will be y x. From whence, by ſubſtitut- 
ing for y or x, according te the equation 
of the curve, and taking the fluent, the 
area itſelf A 6 R will become known, 
But in order to render this ſtill more 
plain, we ſhall give ſome examples, 
wherein æ, y, x, and à are all along put 
to denote the abſciſs, ordinate, curve- 
line, and the area reſpectively, unleſs 
where the contrary is expreſsly ſpecified, 
Thus, if the area of a right angled tri- 
angle be required ; put the baſe AH 
(ib. noa.) a, the perpendicular HM 


&, and let AB x, be any portion 
of the baſe, conſidered as a flowing quan- 


tity ; and let BR =y, be the ordinate, or 
perpendicular correſponding. Phen be- 


cauſe of the ſimilar triangles A H M and 


ABR, we ſhall have lb EN. 


Whence, yx, the fluxion of the area 
ABR, is, in this caſe, equal to 2Z*. 
A E 


and conſequently the fluent thereof, or 
the area itſelf, = which, therefore, 
, 2& * 


when ax = 4, and BR coincides with HM, 
will become ab — WOK = the area 
| 2 2 | 
of the whole triangle A HM; as is alſo 
demonſtrable from the principles of com- 
mon geometry. See 'T'RIANGLE. 
Again, let the curve ARMH (ibid. 
n? 3.) whoſe area you would find, be 
the common parabola ; in which caſe, if 
AB = x, and BR=y, and the para- 
meter ; we ſhall have y* &, and 
„c and therefore 4 L 
a v; whence u=Tx A * =IT af x* 
XX NK ABN BR. Hence 
4k parabola is two thirds of a rectangle of 
the ſame baſe and altitude. 8 
The ſame coneluſion might have been 
found more eaſily in terms of y: for x= 


2 . | 0 
— and — z and conſequently.» (= 
ER 3 
7412 * i 


32 3 
* . 
= fx AB BR, as before. 
To determine the area of the byperbolic 


curve 


— 


bolic 
urve 


2 A 
tion is & a 
. 
3 


5 ; 2 
2 ˙ V x *$Z 
mM -N : 


z whence we have 


ME) —7 


and there- 


Bt mn —m 
E 
RX Xx 


| x 
* 8 2 

fore ( N) a 
int n 


x, 


mn 
| n 
whoſe fluent is u 
. 
. 
. when 
n — 1 8 5 
will alſo be = o, if x be greater than ; 
therefore the fluent requires no correc- 
tion in this caſe; the area AMRB, in- 
cluded between the aſymptote A M, and 
the ordinate B R, being truly defined b 


una. 


— 


K Zo, 


mn t— : 
1 2 6 
2. as above. But if » be 
A—7M 


leſs than n, then the fluent, when x = 
o, will be infinite, becauſe the index 
n- 


being negative, o becomes a divi- 
= | | 


ſor to 5 whence the area AMRB 
vill alſo be infinite. ; 
But here, the area B RH, comprehend- 
ed between the ordinate, the curve, 
and the part BH, of the aſymptote, is 
finite, and will be truly exprefled by 
nun unn 


„ 
XX 
r 
its ſigns changed: for the fluxion of the 
mM + 1 


part AMRB being 4 
that of its ſupplement B RH muſt con- 
WE 

. 
x, where- 
2 


2 = 
X Xx 


oo , the ſame quantity with 


— 21 


* 


XX 
aun 


fequently be — a 


of the fluent is — © 
m+n 


4 2 wth 


m- 
Pants no correction; becauſe when x 
is inſinite, and the area BRH = o, 


the ſaid fluent will alſo entirely vaniſh ; 
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curve AM RB (ibid. n* 4.) whoſe equa - 


frog a To: 3 ü 
viſor to a © „ is then infinite; - 


out changing its direction and velocity, it 


agony to the times of their deſcription z I 


| 4, we ſhall have (= 22 5 for | 


the two following expreſſions, for the 


Xx x 


——= the area BRH, which 


EZ x2)==; which being to &, the 


37 49 


ſince the value of x » Which is a dis 
0 > + 71 ' CG” 


#4 — —— 


Caſe II. Let ARM (ibid. no 5.) be any 
curve, whoſe ordinates CR, CR, are 
all referred to a point or center; conceive . 
a right line C RH, to revolve about the 
given center C, and let a point R, move 
along the faid line, ſo as to trace out or 
deſeribe the propoſed curve ARM. 
Now it is evident, that, if the point R 
was to move from any poſition Q, with= 


would proceed along the tangent QS 
inſtead of the curve, and deſcribe _ 
QC, OSC, about the center C, pro- 


cauſe thoſe areas or triangles, having 
the ſame altitude, CP, are as the baſes 
Qs and QS; and theſe are as the times, 
becauſe the motion in the tangent, upon 
that ſuppoſition, would be uniform. _ 
Hence, if RS be taken to denote the vas nl 
lue of E, the fluxion of the curve line | 
AR, the correſponding fluxion of the 


2 17 . 25 * os * 
CC ²˙ UU IR. OM FH ar wr 
l — a 2 — — * 


area ARC, will be truly repreſented by - j 


the uniformly generated triangle QCS, 
And putting the perpendicular CP, drawn 
from the center to the tangent, equal to 


the fluxion of the area, from whence the _ Ml 
area itſelf may be found, _—— 
But ſince, in many caſes, the value of = ' * 
cannot be computed (from the property 

of the curve) without conſiderable trouble, _ 


fluxion of the area, will commonly be ; 


found more commodious, vx. and 

2 2 6 ; 2 o 
ae ; where f= RP, and x=the arch . 
24 1 
BN of a circle, deſcribed about the cen= WM 
ter C, at any diftance @ (= CB). Theſe - 
expreſſions are derived from that aboves Hit 
in the following manner, dig. 2 1 
( RN): (RP); therefore ==; and 
conſequently 55 which is the firſt 
2 2 " 1 

expreſſion. Again, becauſe the velocity 

of R, in the direction of the tangent, is 

denotèd by æ, that in a direction perpen- 
dicular to A eee, the point Rre- 
volves about the center C) will be ( 
CP | 


CR 


t; I  - 4 


4 


* 
1 


- 


* 


* 


is the other expreſſion. 


* 
o 


eva 


velocity of the point N, about the ſame 


center, as the diſtance or radius CR (yp) _ 


to the radius CN (a). we have a= 


4 84 5 
yx 3 and conſequently, SE Jy Xx 
2 24 


In order to illuſtrate this caſe, let it be 


required to determine the area of the cir- 
cular ſector AOR (ibid. no 6.) for 
puttin 


6 the radius AO (or OR) =a, 
the arch AR (conſidered as variable by 


the motion of R) , and Rr the 
fluxion of the area will here be expreſſed 


dy = (= the triangle OR): whence 
* ä 


the area itſelf is A © xi1AR; ſo 
2 


chat it appears, that the area of any circle 
; 18 expreſſed by a rectangle under half the 


eircumſerence, and half the diameter. 
See the article RæcTHrIcAT iO. 

Again, ſuppoſe it were required to find 
the area of a ſemĩ- circle ARE H (ibid. 


nun 7.) Put the diameter AH=a, AB 
ex, and BR Y, Cc. as uſual, and 


wehavey*=ax—xx;-and conſequent- 


98 83 Is — 1 
'tyu * J#) =#V ax—axx=a"x*3x 


SM 


. 8 But as this expreſſion does not 


admit of a fluent in finite terms, it muſt 
be reſolved into an infinite ſeries, wiz. 


— 


— 2 —; which 


. 2 3 — 
„ ˙ U!!! 

; 24 ga 162 128 44 

2 8 1 * — 
cer . 1, 
| 2a 84 1643 


Sc. From whence the fluent of 


1 * 11 
41 2 xt _ a 3 gx? 


eve 
term being taken, according to the — 
mon method, there will come out 2 — 


— — — 
28a 72 7044 


s . E tm 2 2 
Se. = xx/ ax eee 
—ů Z — 


ape 
704 a* 


a——_. * I : 
18 TTE —- Fir 11 339 Sc. — 


x3. 
3 5a 284 7248 
Oc. = the area ABR. Now, 
when X=2a, the ordinate BR, will 
coincide with the radius OE ; in which 

caſe, the area becomes = aaa x 


AVE 3 
89 —0,0017 


— o. 6666-0. 1-0. oo 


Sodoq, Oc. = 0.1964 a*.; which mu]- 
gives o. 3928 4, for the 


tiplied by 2, 
area of the ſem-civcle A E H, newly. 


[ 2616 5 


20 * 
N . 


us. 


As the foregoing ſeries converges hut 
_ ſlowly, it may be of ule to try, whether, 


- 


by computing the area of a leſſer portion 


ABR, that of the whole may not be ob- 
tained more quickly ; and where x being 


ſmall in compariſon of a, the ſeries may 


have ſuch a rate of convergency, that a 
fmall number of terms will be ſufficient, 
Now, in order to this, it is well known 
that, if the arch AR, be taken 2 
AE, or 30?, the fine BR will be 1A0; 
and *conſequently AB (x) AO 


-OB= AO which, if 


Do. ooooog2, 0 
0.6531046=0.0452931=thearea ABR ; 


” 


the radius AO = 1, will be o. 1339746, 
very nearly. This, therefore, will be 
the value of a, being ſubſtituted in the 


fore · mentioned ſeries, wiz. 4 ax? x 
x * 


7, Tc. we have o. o693 50 


* 0.6666566—0.01 33975 — 0-0001603 
— — 
Sc. = o. 0693505 X 


which, added to the area OBR(=OB 


; K BR = Ix R g. 2165063) gives 


0.2617994, for the area of the {eCtor 
AOR, the treble whereof o. 7853982 
(becauſe AR =4 AE) will therefore be 
the area of the whole quadrant AO E 
and this number, found by taking. only 
four terms of the levies, is true to the laſt 
decimal place. 

If it were required to find: the area of the 
logarithmie ſpiral CBAC (ibid. no 8.) 
let the right line AT, touch the curve 


in A; upon which, from the center C, 


let fall the perpendicular CT. Then, 
ſince by the nature of the curve, the angle 
TAC is every where the ſame ; the ra- 
tio of AT (r) to CT (5) will here be 
conſtant ; and therefore the fluent of 


$995, the area of CBAC. 


1 8 
Again, to find the area C RRC (ibid. 
n? 9.) of the ſpiral of Archimedes, 
CRRR; let AC be a' tangent to the 
curve at the center C, about which cen- 
ter, with the radius AC (ra) ſuppoſe 
a circle Agg, to be deſcribed ; then the 
arch (or abſciſs) Ag, correſponding to 
any propoſed ordinate CR, being to that 
ordinate in a given or conſtant ratio (ſup- 
pole as m to n) we have & ( Ag) z 
- 24 1 * 
7); therefore 1 ee; and 
1 . 24 © 24an 


conſequently a ebe area CRRC. 
. an | 


QO + a 3a 2 


— 
wt 


re W 


»- Laſtly, let the curve propoſed he the el- 
tips AE B (ibid. ne 10.) whole area 


is required; in order to find which, put 
the tranſverſe axis AB ga, and the conju- 
gate axis (2 CE) = c, and we ſhall have 
(by the property of the curve) y( DR) 


Var = xx; and conſequently 2 12 


a : 


yx) = NM —xx= the fluxion 
7 | 


ä R 7 EOS LY _ IP N 7 8 e en * 
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 QUADREL, in building, a kind of #rtis 
ficial ſtone, ſo called from its being per- 


1 


QUADRIGA, in antiquity, a car or cha- 


of the area ARD. But KA 


is known to expreſs the fluxion of the 
: correſponding ſegment A D x, of the cir- 
; cumſcribing ſemi- circle, whoſe fluent is 
therefore given, or may be found by the 

eee the circle above de- 


method o 


livered. Let this fluent be denoted by 


conſequently be = © x. A, Hence, the 
| 


area of the ſegment of an ellipſis is to the 


A, and that of *x+y/ ax—=xx will 7 | 
; Tt £ pParallelogram, trapezium, \ rectangle, 


QUA 


fectly ſquare. 
The quadrels are made of a chalky earth, 


Sc. and dried in the ſhade for two years. 
Theſe were formerty in great requeſt 


A \ 
7 1 
1 4 ; ? ö 


among the italian architects. 


1iot drawn by four horſes. 


On the reverſes of medals, we frequently MA a 
ſee the emperor or 5 in a quadriga, 
1 


holding the reins of the horſes ; whence 
theſe coins are, among the curious, called 
nummi quadrigati, and victoriati. 


QUADRILATERAL, in geometry, 2 | I 


figure whoſe perimeter conſiſts of four 


right lines, making fong angles; whence 


it 1s allo called a quadrangular fignre. 
The quadrilateral figures are either a 


| ſquare, rhombus, or rhomboides. See 


'TRAPEZIUM, RECTANGLE, @c. ' 


_ QUADRILL, guadrilla, a little tr 


area of the correſponding ſegment of its 


cireumſcribin 
of the ellipſis is to the greater; whence it 
follows, that the whole ellipſis muſt be to 
the whole circle in the ſame ratio. 


QUADRATURE, in aſtronomy, that aſpect 


of the moon when'ſhe is go? diſtant from 


circle, as the leſſer axis 


the ſun; or when ſhe is in a middle point 


of her orbit, between the points of con- 


junction and oppolition, namely, in the 
firſt and third quarters. See Moon. 


on Gunter's ſector: they are marked with 
and 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10: of which 


a 
5 A ſignifies the ſide of the ſquare, and the 
0 


er figures the ſides of polygons of 5, 
6, 7, Sc. ſides. 8, on the ſame inſtru- 
m circumference. 


given to ſeveral muſcles on account of 
their ſquare figure; as, 1. The quadra- 


tus femoris, or of e which has 


its origin from the tubercle of the iſchi- 
ur, and its termination at an eminence 


QUADRATURE-LINES, are two lines placed 


ment, ſtands for the ſemi- diameter of a 
circle, and go for a line equal to 90 


s 


<QUADRATUS, in anatomy, a name 


— or 
company of cavaliers, pompoufly dreſſed 


and mounted for the performance 
carouſals, juſts, tournaments, runnings 
at the ring, and other gallant divertiſe- 
ments. 

A regular carouſal is ſaid to have at leaſt 
four, and at moſt twelve quadrills, Of 
theſe quadrills each is to conſiſt of atleaft 
three cavaliers, and at moſt of twelve. 
The quadrills are diftinguiſhed by; the 


forms of their habits, or the diverſity of 


their colours. | 


QUADRILLE is alſo a game at cards, ſome- 


times called ombre by four; which 
chiefly differs from ombre by three, in 
being played by four perſons, and hav- 
ing all the forty cards dealt out, to each 
perſon, at ten each. See OMBRE, 


The general laws of this game are, 1. 


It is not permitted to deal the cards any 
otherwiſe than four by three, the dealer 
being at liberty to m_ with which of 
thole numbers he pleaſes. 2. If he who 
plays either ſans prendre, or calling a 


king, names a trump of a different ſuit 


between the two trochanters. 2. The qua- 


dratus lumborum, or of the loins, which 


has its origin in the anterior and ſuperior 
part of the poſterior proceſs of the os ilei, 


and its end at the tranſverſe apophyles of 


the vertebræ of the loins, the laſt verte- 


bra of the thorax, and the laſt rib. 4. 


The quadratus of the radius, which has 


its origin in the lower part of t 
and its terngination oppoſite to 


part of the radius. 


wer © 


from that his game 1s in, or names two 
ſeveral ſairs,. that which he firſt named 


mult be the trump. 3. He who plays 


mult name the trump by its proper name, 
as he likewiſe muſt the king he calls. 4. 
He who has ſaid I paſs, muſt not be 
again admitted to play, except he plays 
by force, upon acconnt of his having ſpa- 


dille. 5. He who has aſked the queſtion, 


and has leave given him to play, is 


obliged to do it; but he muſt not play 


ſans prendre except he is forced to do it. 
1 5 I 2 | , 5 6. He 


ER. 
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5. He who has the four kings may call 
© ,. the. queen of either of his kings. 7. 
Neither the king nor queen of the ſuit 
which is tromps, muſt be called. 8. 
He who has one, or ſeveral kings, may 
call any king be has in his hand; in 
ſuch cale, if he wins, he alone mutt make 
- Fix tricks 3 if he wins it is all his own, 
and if he loſes he pays all by himſelf. 9. 
Every one ought to play in his turn, but 
for having done other wiſe no one muſt be 
beaſted. 10. He, however, whole turn 
it is not to play, having in his hand the 
king the ombre hes called, and ſhall 
trump about with either ſpadille, manille, 
or baſto, or ſhall even play down the 
king that was called, to givè notice 
oſ his being the friend, muſt not pretend 
to unde the vole; nay he muſt be 
eondemned to be beaſted if it appears that 
'- "he did it with any fraudulent deſign. 
11. He who has drawn a card from his 
game, and prelented it openly in order 
do play it, is obliged ſo to do, if his re- 
taining it may be either prejudicial to the 
Fame or give any intimation to the 


iriend, eſpecially if the card is a mata- 


dore : but he who plays fans prendre, or 
Calls his own king, is not ſubject to this 
law. 12. None ought to look upon the 
tricks, nor to count aloud what has been 
played, except When it is his turn to 
play, but to let every one reckon for him 
ſelf. 13. He who inſtead of turning up 
the tricks before any one of his players, 
- ſhall turn up and.diſcover his game, 
muſt be equally beaſted with him whoſe 
cards he had io diſcovered, the one pay- 
ing one hall and the other the like. 14. 
He who renounces muſt be beafted as 
many times as he has ſo done; but if the 
cards are mixed he is to pay but one beaſt. 
15. If che renounce prejudices the game, 
and the deal is not played out, every one 
may take up his cards, beginning at the 


tttcick where the renounce was made, and 


play them over again. 16. He who 
ſhews the game before the deal is out muſt 

be beaſted, except he play fans prendre. 
x7. None of the three matadores can be 
commanded down by-an inferior trump, 

18. If he who'plays ſans prendre with 
the matadores in his hand, demands 
. only one of them, he muſt receive only 
that he mentioned. 19. He who inſtead 

5 of (ans prendre ſhall demand matadores, 
nit having them z or he who ſhall de- 
mand ſans prendre inſtead of matadores, 
"> cannot compel the players to pay him 


their teats. | 
This claſs, though ſtill numerous enough, 


by throwing out o 


what is really his due. 20. Matadores 
are only paid when they are in the hands 
of the ombre, or of the king his ally, 
whether all in one hand or ſeparately in 
both. 21. He who undertakes the 
vole and does not 'make it, mult pay as 
much as he would have received had he 


won it. 22. Hewho plays and does not 


make three tricks is to be beaſted alone, 
and muſt pay all that is to be paid; and 
if he makes no tricks at all, he muſt alſo 


pay to his two adverſaries the vole, but 
not to his friend. 


QUADRUPEDS, quadrupedia, in zoolo- 


ay, a claſs of land- animals, with hairy 
bodies, and four limbs or legs proceeding 
from the trunk of their bodies: add to 
this, that the females of this claſs are vi- 


Vviparous, or bring forth their young 


alive, and nouriſh them with milk from 


\ 


will be- conſiderably leſſened in number, 
f it the frog, lizard, 
and other four-footed amphibious ani- 
mals. Sce AMPHIBIOUS. 
On the other hand, it will be increaſed 
by the admiſſion of the bat; which, from 
its having the fore feet webbed with a 
membrane, and uſing them as birds do 
their wings 15 flying, has erronevully 
been ranked among the bird-kind. See 
the article Rid: 
Linus, whoſe hiſtory of zoology we 
have generally followed, ſubdivides the 
quadruped-cla's into fix orders, which he 
characterizes from the number, fignre, 
and diſpoſition of their teeth; the firſt order 
he calls anthropomorpha, from their re- 
ſemblance to the human ſnape: theſe have 
ur fore-teeth in each jaw, as repre» 
ented in plate CCXXV. fig. 1. n 1. 
The ferz, or beaſts of prey, make the 
ſecond order, and are diſtinguiſhed by 
having fix ſharp-pointed fore-teeth in 
each jaw, and very long canine teeth, 
ibid. no 2. The third order, denomi- 
nated agriz, is ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed 


by having no teeth at all, ibid. no 3. 


The glires make the fourth claſs, and are 
diſtinguiſhed by having the fore- teeth 
only two in number, and thoſeprominent: 
ibid. no 4, The pecora conſtitute the 
fifth order, and have-no fore-teeth at all 
in the upper jaw, and the fore-teeth in 
the lower jaw are ſix: ibid. n*:5. The 
ſixth and laſt order is that of the jumen- 
ta, the teeth of which are few in number, 
age. diſpoſed in an irregular manner, 
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UA 
quite different from that of any of the 
five preceding orders: ibid. no 6. See 
the article ANTHROPOMORPHA, Se. 


QUADRUPLATORES, among the Ro- a 


mans, were informers, who had the 
fourth part of the confiſcated goods for 
their pains. 

QUADRUPLE, a ſum or number multi- 
plied by four or taken four times. 


This word is particularly uſed for a gold- 


coin worth four times as much as that 
whereof it is the quadruple. 
QUZE EST EADEM, in law, words uſed 
in pleadings, to ſupply the want of tra- 
verſe ; as where a defendant juſtifies a 
| treſpaſs or an aſſault at another day or 
place than is ſpecified in the plaintiff's de- 
claration, he ought to ſay, quæ eſt eadem 
trangrefſio, &. 


Qu PLURA, in law, was formerly a writ | 


that lay where an inquiſition had been 
taken by an eſcheator, of ſuch lands, 
Sc. whereof a perſon died ſeiſed, and it 
was ſuppoſed that all the lands were not 
found by the inquiſition. 


QUE SERVITIA, a Writ relating to ſer- 


vices, @c. | 2 
QU RE, in law, is where any point is 
doubted of. 
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AUA 
great auſterity of behaviour, a ſingular 
probity and uprightneſs in their dealings, 


2 great frugality at their tables, and 4 
remarkable plainneſs and ſimplicity in 


their dreſs. 


The ſyſtem of the quakers is laid dd MM 


in fifteen theſes, by Robert Barclay, ina 
ſenſible, well wrote apology, addreſſed 


to Charles II. Their principal doctrines 


are, That God has 
without exception, 
which being o 
that this light is Chriſt, the true light, 
which lighteth every man that cometh 


iven to all men, 


into the world: that the Scriptures were 


indeed given by inſpiration, and are pre- 


ferable to all the other writings in the 


world; but that they are no more than 
ſecondary rules of faith and practice, in 
ſubordination to the light or ſpirit of 


God, which is the primary rule: that 


immediate revelation is not ceaſed; a 
meaſure of the ſpirit being given to every 


one: that all ſuperſtitions and ceremonies - 


in religion of mere human inſtitution 
ought to be laid aſide; as alſo, in civi 
ſociety, the ſaluting one another by pul- 
ling off the hat, bowing, or the like ; 


upernatural light, 
beyed can ſave them; and 


and the ſaying you inſtead of thou, to a Ml 
_ fingle perſon: that*men and women Mt 
ought to be plain and grave in their ap- 
parel, ſober and juſt in their whole con- 
verſation, and, at a word, in all their 
dealings; and not to ſwear, to go to wars Ml 


QUASTUS, in law, ſignifies whatever a 
perſon has by purchaſe; as hereditas de- 
notes that which one has by deſcent, or 
hereditary right. See PURCHASE. . 

QUAIL, coturnix. See COTURNIX, 
Quails, on being imported, pay a duty 


of 18. 648.4. the dozen; and draw 
back, on exportation, 18. 470d. 

QUAKERS, a religious ſect which made 
its firſt appearance in England during the 
interregnum; ſo called, in deriſion, from 
certain unuſual tremblings with which 
they were ſeized at their firſt meetings. 


Their founder was George Fox, a ſhoe- - 


maker, born at Draiton, in Leiceſter- 


ſhire; who, as he worked at his trade, 


uſed to meditate much on the Scriptures : 
at length he began to fee viſions, and ſet 
up for a preacher, | 
articles of faith, inſiſting chiefly on 
moral virtue, mutual charity, the love 
of God, and a deep attention to the in- 
ward motions and ſecret operations of the 
ſpirit. He required a plain ſimple wor- 
this. and a religion without ceremonies, 
making it a principal point to wait in 


profound ſilence the directions of the 


Holy Spint. 55 25 
Quakers were at firſt guilty of ſome ex- 


* Tg but theſe wore off, and they 


Killed into a regular body, profeſſing 


He propoſed but few 


aſſe 


to fight in private quarrels, or even to *l 


bear any carnal weapons. They alſo 
entirely ſet aſide the two ſacraments, 
baptiſm, and the lord's ſupper ; admit 
no clergy among them, but any one, 
without diſtinction, who is of a ſober life, 
and believes him or herſelf to be moved 
thereto by the ſpirit, is allowed to preach 
in their aſſemblies ; and they hold it un- 
lawful to pay tythes, or church-rates. 
In ſhort, they are a quiet .inoffenſive 
people, of exemplary morals, remark= 


'ably charitable and friendly to each. 
other, and have never yet been guilty o 
| perſecution, though they have had it in 


their power, 


. 


As to diſcipline and polity, .the 2b of : 


the R, are managed in their 


kinds; as monthly, quarterly, yearly, 


ſecond days meetings, and meetings of 14 


ſufferings. The monthly and. quarterly 


| meetipgs are held in their reſpeftive 
counties, to which deputies are ſent fram © 1 
the ſeveral gy, meetings, and en- 
e into the ſlate of each meet» 


ing 3 


quiry 18 ma 


blies, of which there are ſeveral * 


— 
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5 ing ; Who violate the laws of the com- 


2 1 
8 . 


and who ſuffer for the non-payment of 
Sither: here too. they excommunicate, 

and receive again into their communion. 
Ot all which regiſters are kept. 

From theſe meetings appeals lie to their 

early aſſemblies, which are always held 
in London, and conſiſt of three orders or 
dlaſſes; repreſentatives ſent from the 
” quarterly meetings, correſpondents from 
* orga countries and the ſeveral] counties, 
and preachers. | Huber are tranſmitted 
-* accounts of what has been tranſacted in 


© here meaſures are concerted, and direc- 
tions given as to behaviour about tythes, 


ences and make proviſion for the poor: 


| ſerved at their return; and from hence a 
Fearly epiſtle of admonition is diſpatched 


terly meetings. 


ing committee, conſiſting of the prin- 


* 


who meet every monday to conſider of 
particular caſes and exigencies which hap- 


between the yearly meetings. 
Ta The meeting of ſufferings is held every 


> 
- = 4 
A 
= 
_ . 
-| 
"x * 
5 wn - 


= week, and conſiſts of the correſpondents, 
for each county. Its buſineſs is to receive 


, 


and to procure them relief, either by 


I | Have a ſettled fund, or by ſoliciting their 
=_— * cauſe, or both. 


\ . Munity z who pay tythes or church-rates, - 


all the monthly and quarterly meetings: 


rates, Sc. and here they compoſe differ- 
Here public accounts are audited, and in- 
ftruſzons given to the deputies to be ob- 
do be read in all the monthly and quar- 
The fecond day's meeting is a ſtand- 


© cipal preachers in and about the city, 


— 
4 


complaints for ſuch as have ſuffered for 
non-payment of tythes and church rates, 


* 'Tending them money, for which they 


lz jus, in law, a judicial writ. 


- which, was antiently brought, where a re- 


AP 


the judgment was obtained by colluſion 
= between the demandant and the tenant, 


EF OQUALIFICATOR, in the canon-law, a 
"divine appointed to qualify, or deglare 
the quality of a propoſition brought be- 


ſſented to them. 


do hold two livings or benefices, 


. 
7 | RY a 


* 


= with an intention to defraud the lord, Sc. 


- fore an eccleſiaſtical tribunal, chiefly. be- 
fore the inquiſition. The qualificators ef 
the office are not judges, they only give 


Itgious perſon had judgment to recover 
land before execution was made of the 
judgment; in which caſe, it went out to 
© the eſcheator in order to inquire, whether 
the perſon had right to recover, or whether 


co 
- 


- QUALIFIED, in law, a perſon enabled 


” 


UALITY, qualitas, is defined by Mr. 

ocke, to be the power in a ſubje& of 
pong any, idea in the mind: thus a 
ſnow- bal 


theſe 


wers, as they are in the ſnow- 
ball, 


e calls qualities; and as they are 


ſenſations, or perceptions, in our under- 


ſtandings, he calls ideas. See the article 
Ib EA. e 


Theſe qualities, according to the ſame 
philoſopher; are of two forts; firſt, 
original or. primary qualities, are thoſe 


| inſeparable from body, and ſuch as it 


keeps in all its changes and ſituations : 
theſe are ſolidity, extenſion, motion or 
reſt, number and figure : thus, take a 
grain of wheat, divide it into two parts, 
each has ſolidity, extenſion, figure, mo- 
bility ; divide it again and it al retains 
the lame qualities, and will do ſo ſtill, 
though you divide it on till the parts be- 
come inſenſible. Secondly, ſecondary 
qualities are ſuch, whatever reality we 
by miſtake may attribute to them, as in 
truth are nothing in the objects them- 
ſelves, but powers to produce various 
ſenſations in us, and depend on the qua- 
lities before - mentioned; ſuch are colours, 
ſmells, taſtes, ſqunds, Sc. ; 

The ideas of primary qualities of bo- 
dies, are reſemblances of them, and 
their patterns really exiſt in bodies z but 
the ideas produced in us by ſecondary 
qualities have no reſemblance of them at 
all: and what is ſweet, blue, or warm, 
in the idea, is but the certain bulk, 
figure, and motion of the inſenſikle 
parts in the bodies themſelves which we 
call ſo: thus we ſee. that fire at one 
diſtance produces in us the ſenſation of 
warmth, which 'at a nearer approach 
cauſes the ſenſation of pain. Now what 
reaſon have we tg = that the idea 
of warmth is actually in the fire, but 
that of pain not in the fire, which the 
ſame fire produces in us the ſame way. 
The bulk, number, figure, and mo- 
tion of the purts are really in it, 
whether we perceiye them or no, and 
therefore may be called real qualities, 


becauſe they really exiſt in that body; 


but light and heat are no more really in 
it than pain or ſickneſs: take away the 
ſenſation of them, let not the eyes ſee 
light or colours, nor the ear hear ſounds, 


their ſentiments on the propoſition pre- let the palate not taſte, or the noſe ſinel], 
| and all colours, taſtes, odours, and 


Foundry eee 


"IE 


f 


having the power to produce in 
us the ideas of white, cold, and round, 


_ | vaniſh 


* 


auA 
vaniſh and ceaſe, and are reduced to 
their cauſes, i. e. bulk, motion, figure, 


Sc. of parts. „ : 
Theſe ſecondary qualities are of twoſorts; 


firſt, immediately perceivable, which by 


immediately acting on our bodies, pro- 


duce ſeveral different ideas in us. 


Se- 


condly, mediately perceivable, which, 
by operating on other bodies, change 
their primary qualities ſo as to render 


them capable of producing ideas in us, 


different from what they did before. 


Theſe laſt are powers in bodies, which 


proceed from the particular conſtitutions 


of thoſe primary and original quahties, 


to make ſuch a change in the bulk, fi- 
gure, texture, Fc. of another body, as 


to make it operate on our ſenſes differently 
from what it did before; as in fire, to 
make lead fluid: theſe two laſt being no- 
thing but powers relating to other bodies, 
and reſulting from the different modifica- 
tions of the original qualities, are yet 
otherwiſe thought of; the former being 
eſteemed real qualities, but the latter bare - 
ly powers. 


The reaſon of this miſtake 
eems to be this, that our ideas of ſenſible 


aualities, containing nothing in them of 


effect of power: but our ſenſes not being 


bulk, figure, Sc. we cannot think them 
the effect of thoſe primary qualities, which 
appear not to our ſenſes to operate in 
their productions, and with which they 
have not any apparent congruity; nor 
can reaſon ſhew how bodies, by their bulk, 
figure, &c. ſhould produce in the mind 
the ideas of warm, yellow, 
the other caſe, when bodies operate upon 
one another, we plainly ſee that the 4 
lity produced hath commonly no reſem- 


blance with aught in the thing producing 


it, and therefore we look upon it as the 


able to diſcover any unlikenets between 
the idea produced in us, and the quality 
of the ohje& producing: it, we imagine 
that our ideas are reſemblances of ſome- 
thing in the objects, and not the effects 
of certain powers placed in the modifica - 


tion of the primary qualities, with which 
primary qualities the ideas produced in us 


have no reſemblance. 
Secondary qualities, for the moſt part, 
ſerve to diſtinguiſh ſubſtances z for our 


ſenſes fail us in the diſcovery of the bulk, 
re, texture, &c. of the minute parts 


fi 


of bodies, on which their real cenſtitu- 
tions and differences depend: and ſe- 
condary qualities are ncthing but powers 


with relation to aur ſenſes. The ideas QUAMSI, a province of China, bound | 
ed by the province of Yunan an the 
welt, ; 


that make our complex ones, of corporeal 


c. but in 
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ideas of primary qualities of things, 
which are diſcovered by our ſenſes : ſuck 
are bulk, figure, motion, &c. ſecondly,” * nl 


ral ideas in us, by our ſenſes ; thirdly, 
the aptneſs we conſider in any ſubſtance, 


. 6 
1 * * n FI by 
s a g j © 


Kü 
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ſubſtances, are of three ſorts: firſt, he 4 


the ſenſible ſecondary qualities, which 
are nothing but powers to produce ſeve- 


to cauſe or receive ſuch alterations of pri- 
mary qualities, as that the ſubſtance, ſo 
altered, ſhould produce in us different 


ideas from what it did before: and they 


are called active or paſhye powers. 


The 


mind can have no other idea of ſenfible 


qualities, than what comes from without, 


by the lenſes ; nor any other idea of the 


operations of a thinking ſubſtance, than 


pm qualities of body, wiz. ſolid eo 


what it finds in itſelf ; and as of two 


erent parts, and impulſe, we have clear 
and diſtinct ideas, ſo likewiſe have we of 
two primary qualities of ſpirit, viz. 
thinking, and a power of action: and ag 
we have clear an 


but the various modifications of the ex- 


tenſion of cohering ſolid parts, and their 


motion; ſo we have likewiſe the ideas of 


lieving, doubting, hoping, fearing, We. 


Chemical QUALITHEs, thoſe qualities prin- 


. cipally introduced b 


means of chemi- 
cal experiments, as fumigation, amalga- 
mation, cupellation, 
cipitation, Sc. E 
To theſe chemical qualities ſome 


might. be added, which, becauſe of the 


ule which phyſicians principally make f 

them, may be called medical qualities; 
whereby ſome ſubſtances, received "into 

the human body, are reſolving, diſcuſſing, 8 


abſterſive, &e. 


QUALITY is alſo uſed for a kind of title 


given to certain .perſons, in regard of 
their territories, ſignories, or other pre- 
tenſions. | | : 


" 


the grant of offices, as in thoſe to the barons 


of the exchequer, &c. where it intimates 
that they ſhall hold the ſame as long as 

ſhall behave themſelves well. It is 
ſaid, that theſe words intend what the 
law would imply, if an office were grant» 


the 


ed during life, 


name for the ipomæa of Linnzus, 
the article ITOMÆA. | 


. 5 Gd 
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diſtinct ideas of ſeveral 
qualities inherent in bodies, which are 


} 


U 


the ſeveral modes of thinking, di., be- 1 


volatilization, pre- 


others 


QUAM diu sz BENE GESSERIT, a clauſe | 
frequently to be found in letters patent of 


QUAMOCEUIT, in botany, Tournefort's $ 
See 


A 
| 
| 
5 
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. weſt; by Queycheu on the north, by 
”, Quamtum on the eaſt, and by Tonquin 
on the ſouth. 1 6 f 


AMT UM, or Caron, a. province 
= , of China, bounded by Huguam and Ki- 


ami on the north, by Foken on the eaſt, 


dy the ocean on the ſouth, and by Quam- 


"at 
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ſi on the weſt. 

QUANTITY, guantitas, any thing ca- 
pable of eſtimation, or menſuration; or 
- which, being compared with another 
thing of the ſame kind, may be ſaid to 
de greater or leſs than it, equal or un- 
: equal to ĩt. 7 
Mathematics is the ſcience or doctrine of 
quantity, which being made up of parts, 
is capable of being made greater or leſe. 
It is increaſed by addition, and diminiſh- 
ed by ſubſtractien; which are therefore 
the two primary operations-that relate to 

- . quantity..: Hence it is that any quantity _ 
may be ſuppoſed to enter into algebraic 


computations two different ways, which 


- baye contrary effects, wiz. either as an 
. increment or as a decrement. See the arti- - 


cles ADDITION and SUBSTRACTION. 


As addition and ſubſtraction are oppoſite, 


or an increment is oppoſite to a decre- 


ment, there is an analogous. oppoſition 


between the affections of quantities that 
are conſidered in the mathematical ſci- 
ences; as between exceſs and defect, 


deten the value of effects or money due 


to a man, and money due by him; a line 
drawn towards the right, and a line drawn 


- towards the left; gravity, and levity ; 


elevation above the horizon, and'depreſ- 


pon below it. When two quantities equal 
u reſpect of magnitude, hut of thoſe op- 


polite kinds, are joined together, and con- 
ceived to take place in the ſame ſubject, 
they deſtroy each other's effect, and their 
amount is nothing. A power is ſuſtained 
by an equal power, acting fon the ſame 
with a contrary direction, and nej- 


mmer have effect. When two unequal - 
-- quantiies of thoſe oppoſite. qualities are 


joined in the fame ſubject, the greater 


prevails by their difference; and when a 
greater quantity is taken from a leſſer of 


the ſame kind, the remainder becomes of 


be unlike or diſſimilar. 
fiſting of more than one term is called a 


QA 


. where the quantity is of ſuch a nature as 


to admit of ſuch a contrariety or oppoſi- 
tion. We know nothing analogous to 
it in quantity abſtractly conſidered, and 


cannot ſubſtract a greater quantity of 
matter from a leſſer, or a greater quanti- 
ty of light fram a leifer 3 and the appli- 
cation of this doctrine to any art or ſci- 
ence, is to be derived from the known 


principles of the ſeienee. See the articles 


ALGEBRA, GEOMETRY, Se. 67/4 
A quantity that is to be added, is called 
a poſitive quantity; and a quantity to 


be ſubſtracted, is {aid to be negative. See 
PosirivE and NEGATIVE. 


Quantities are ſaid to he like or ſimilar, _ + 


that are of the ſame denomination, or 
are repreſented by the ſame letter or let- 
ters, equally repeated: but quantities of 
different denominations, or repreſented 
by a different letter or letters, are faid to 
A. quantity con- 


compound quantity; whereas that con- 
ſiſting of ben — is denominated'a 
eee, nk vi 

The quantity of matter in any body, is 
the product of its denſity into its bulk; 
or a quantity ariſing from the joint con- 
fideration of its magnitude and denſity; 
as if. a body. be twice as denſe, and take 
up twice as much ſpace as another, it 
will be four times as great. This quan- 
tity of matter is beſt difcoverable by the 


abſolute weight of bodies. See GRAviTyY. 


'Fhe quantity of motion in- any body is 
the factum of the velocity into the maſs, 
or it is a meaſure ariſing from the joint 


_ conſideration of the quantity of matter, 
and the velocity of the motion of the bo- 
dy; the motion of any whole being the 


ſum or aggregate of the motion in all its 
ſeveral parts. Hence, in a body twice 


as great as another, moved with an 
equal velocity, the quantity of motion is 


double; if the volocity be double alſo, 
the quantity of motion will be quadruple. 
Hence, the quantity of motion is the ſame 


- with what we call the momentum or im- 


etus of a moving body. See the article 
OTION. . 


the oppoſite kind. When two powers Combination of QUANTITIES. See the ar- 


or forces are to be added together, their 


ticle COMBINATION, © © 


ſum acts upon the body; but when we Commenſurable QUANTITIES. See the ar- 


\ 59 are to ſubſtract one of them from the 


ticle COMMENSURABLE. * 


other, we conceive that which is to be Exponential QUANTITY. See the article 


ſubſtracted, to be a power with an oppo- 

ite direction; and if it be greater than Infinite 
te other, it will prevail by the difference, 

This change of quality only takes place 


EXPONENTIAL. + + 77 


QuUaNnTITIEs. See IX PIN ITI 
QUANTITIES and INFINITESIMALS. 


222” Tranſeendengal 
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Trunſcendental QUANTITIES. 
article TRANSCEN DENTAL. a 
Variable QUANFITIES... See VARIABLE. 
QUANTITY, in grammar, an affection of 
a ſyllable, whereby its meaſure, or the 
_ time wherein it is pronounced, is aſcer- 
tained; or that which determines the ſyl 
lable to be long or ſnort. See the articles 
MEASURE and SYLLABLE.. 


See the 


"20 


Quantity is allo der en of proſody, 
an 


diſtinguiſhes, verſe from proſe ; and 
the economy and arrangement of quan- 


tities, that is, the diſtribution of long and 


ſhort ſyllables, makes What we call th 
number. See PROSODY,, N 
NUMBER. 5+ 37 „ an het! 
The quantities are uſed to be 2 
ed, among grammarians, by the chayac- 
ters O, ſhort, . as per ; and —, long, 
as rõs. There is alſo a common, yari- 


1 


* 


able, or dubious quantity; that is, ſyl- - 


lables that are: one time taken fox ſhort 
ones, and at another time for long ones, 
as the firſt ſyllable in Atlas, patres, Ac. 
Feet are made up of quantities; See Foot. 
The quantity, of a ſyllable is either natu - 
ral or accidental: natural quantity is that 
taken from the nature of the vowel, as 
re in reſiſto is ſhort, and de in depello 
is long. Accident3}; quantity is that de- 
parting from, the natural quantity, mere- 
ly by accident, as ve in re/titi Ne, 
becauſe it is immediately followed by 
two conlonants ;;, and de in Heamo is 
ſhort, becauſe it immediately precedes a 
vowel. Bs woke „ 
The quantity of ſyllables is known two 
ways. 1. By rules for that purpoſe. 
And, 2. By authority. The rules, for 
this end are taught by that part of gram- 
mar called profody ; the authority made 
uſe of in this caſe is no more than ex- 
amples from, or the teſtimony of, ap- 
proved authors; and is never uſed hut ej- 
ther when the rules are deficient, or 
when we are unacquainted with them. 
The quantity of the {yllables is but little 
| ogg the modern tongues ; and there 
is ill leſs regard had to it in the com- 
poſition of modern verſes. The want of 
teet, or rather the ſhortueſs and unifor- 
mity of our feet, makes a world of dif- 
ference between the numbers of the an- 
tient and modern verſe. 
ſubliſted by their quantities alone; ſo well 
were they diſtinguiſhed, and ſuch a har- 
mony did they produce. Our quantities 
make ſuch poor muſic, that we are general- 
ly forced to call in the gothic aid of rhyme; 
to diſtinguiſh our verſe from proſe, 


* + 
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notes the ſpace of forty. days. It alſo fig- 


The antients 


Quan tarp a degree. See DROR EE. 
QUANTUM mERUIT, in law, is an aca 
tion upon the caſe, founded on the ne- 
ceſſity of paying a perſon, for doing any 
thing as much as he deſervees. 


UARANTAIN, . QUARENTINE,,.. or 
QUARANTEN A, in old law back, de- 


nifies a benefit allowed to the widow of 
a, man dying ſeiſed of lands, &c.. by 
which ſhe may challenge to continue in 
his capital meſſuage, or chief manſion · 
houſe, ſo it be hat a caſtle, for the ſpace 
of forty days after his deceaſe. And if 
the heir or any other perſon eject her, 
ſhe may have the writ de quarantena ha» 
POM: wand & as Eh EE 
N is more particularly uſed 
for a term of forty days, which veſſels, 
coming from places ſuſpected of con: 
tagion, are obliged to wait, in certaio 
places appointed to air themſelves, before 
they come into port. See the article 
r 
Quarantain, alſo ſignifies a meaſure or 
extent of land, containing forty perches. 
QUARANTAIN of the king, in France, de- 


notes a tryce of forty days appointed by 


St. Louis, during which it was expreſly 
forbid to take reyenge on. the relations or 


friends of people, who had fought, 


” 
1 "ac 
1 © * 


1 or affronted each other in 
words. 1 | „ 
QUARANTIA, in the venetian polity, 
a court of judicature, compoſed of forty 
judges. _, Tk 3 
Of theſe there are three kinds, the old ci- 
vil quarantia, which takes cognizance of 
appeals from the ſentences of ſubaltern 
judges in the city; the new civil quaran- 
tia, which judges of appeals made from 
ſentences paſſed by judges out of the city; 
and the criminal quarantia, which. takes 
recognizance of all crimes except thoſe 
_ againſt the ſtate, which belong to the 
council of te. | ; 4 
QUARE, in law, a term affixed to the 
title of ſeveral writs : as, 1. i 
infra terminum, is a writ that lies for a 
leſſee caſt out of his farm before his term 
is expired. 2. Quare impedit, a writ 
that lies for a perſon that has purchaſed 
an advowſon, againſt him who diſturbs | 
him in the right thereof, by preſenting a 
clerk to it when the cee is vacant. 
T his writ differs from what is called a 
darrein preſentment, becauſe that is 
brought where a-perion or his anceſtors 
formerly preſented ;. but this lies for him 
that TIE OOY himſelf. Vet in both theſe 
13 N 9255 wits, 
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writs, the platytiff recovers the preſenta- 


oe Lonteſting the tight bf preſentation. 

. Quart rl nt is 4 Chit that lies 
Ae any one has recoverdd an afvows- 
ſen ur pretencation, and ſending his clerk 

te by admitted, the bilkop refofes to ad- 
mn bim : ih which caſt the yerſon that 
has the preſentation may have this writ 


rietary, 6. Quare 'obſtraxit, is a 
writ that Tres for him who having a right 
to paſs t h another's grounds can- 
not enjoy the ſame, by reafon the'owner 

MEE an prey 
„ quereta, z 15 genera 

| plied to perſonal and mixed actions, 

Jn which the plaintiff is called querens: 

ui hence it is that ff a pesſo 


11 - uſt Actions; fince all actions both real 
. and perfonat are thereby releaſed. . 
_  QvuankEL lat. See the next article. 
_ - QUARRY, à place under ground, out of 


” limeſtone, or other matters proper for 
_ buildings. | She 

— Quarries of fret ſtone, are in many places 
opened, and the ſtone brought out, in 
me following manner: they fiſt dig a 
= Hole in the manner of a well, twelve or 
"fourteen feet in diameter, and the rubbifh 


| EF , "drawn out with a windlaſs in large oſier 


*baſkets, they hea bp all around ; plac- 
"Ing their wheel, which is to draw up their 


and their common ladder becomes too 
mort, they apply a particular ladder for 


" the earth, and are arrived at the firſt 
"bank or ſtratum ; they begin to apply 
their wheel and baſkets to diſcharge: the 
ones as ſalt as they dig through them. 
"In freeing the ſtone from the bed, they 
Y +> 5h us: as common ſtones, at 
' Fealt the ſofter kinds, have two grains, 
"a cleaving grain, running parallel with 
the horizon, and a breaking grain, run- 
ning perpendicular thereto ; they obſerve 
by the grain where it will cleave,. and 
there drive in a number of wedges, till 
they have cleft it from the reſt of the 


16341 


tion and damages; d the title to the 
advowfon is rerovered only by a quare 
Nnpedit. 3. | neumhboavit is 4 
writ that lies ipaintt a'bifhop, Who within 
f months aſter the vaca of a benefice, 
confers it bn His clerk}, whtife two others 


Againſt the biſhop. 5. Qu n per- 
ehe is a were ſes | die whe fits 


2 right to preſent for a turn againſt the 
prop 


hc n releafe_ 
all pn, it iv taken to be as beneficial 
to the releaſte, as if it were 4 releaſe of 


which are got marble, free-ſone, flate, 


"Kones, upon it. As the hole advances, 


the purpoſe. When they have got thro* 


8 * 
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rock. This done, they proceed to break 
it ; in order to which applying the ruler 
to it, they ſtrike a line; and by this cut 
à little channel with their ſtone-ax; and 
in the channel if the ſtone be three or four 


feet long, ſet five or fix wedges, driving 
them in very carefully with gentle blows, 


and RAY Keeping ae equally forward. 


Having thus broken the ftone in length, 
which they are able (o do of any fize 
within half en hes they Wye 4 Lune 


to the ftrait ſide, ſtrike a "live, and pro- 


reel to break it in breadth, This way 


of managing ftone is found vaſtly prefe. 
ride 6 fie where they are 2 at 
random : one load of the former being 
found to do the buſineſs of a load and a 
half of the latter. But it may be obſerv- 
ech that this cleaving grain being gene- 
rally wanting in the” harder kinds of 
ſtones, to break up theſe int the quarries, 
They have t heavy 'ſtone-axes, with 


_ which they work down x deep channel 


into the ſtone; and into this nel, at 
the top, lay two iron bars between which 


20 drive their iron wedges. 
; in dividing the ſtone, — 


the very hard kinds, male ufe 
powder, with very good effect. In or- 
: eh . ya _ perforation 
pretry in the the , fo as 
$5 Jake that thickne | ores bad it 
Judged proper to be blown up at once, 
1 the further mos the per ” ion they 
; iſþo le a convenient quantity Pe 
der, filling up all — reſt wth — oe 
rubbiſh, ſtrongly rammed: in, except a 
ſmall place for the train. By this means 
is the rock blown into ſeveral pieces, moſt 
of which are not too big to be managed 
by the workmen. 
QUARRY or 

2 pane of glaſs cut in a diamond form. 

_ Quarries are of two kinds, ſquare and 
long, each of which are of different fhzes, 
eXpreſled by the number of the pieces that 

make a foot of glaſs; vix, Adele, tenths, 

twelfths, eighteenths, and twentieths: 

. but all the ſizes are cut to the ſame an- 


„ 


les, the acute angle in the ſquare quar - 


rels being 77 197 and 67 2177 in the 

„„ 77775 | ' 
W AR, among hunters, is ſometimes uſed 
for a part of the intrails of the beaft taken, 

given by way of reward to the hounds: 
QUARRY, in falconry, is the game which 

the hawk is in purſuit of, or has killed. 
QUART, a meaſure containing the fourth 
part of ſome other meaſure, Sce the ar- 
cle MEASURE, © © N 
The 


ARREL, a mong glaziers, 


QVa_ 
The evgliſh quart is' the fourth part of 


a gallon, or two pints. See the articles 


GALLON and PINT. i 


QUARTAN, ,quariana, in medicine, 
- + ſpecies of 


| = _ "wv 
patient has two fits in four 
days quite free from a fit. 
It uſually 
afternoon, ſometimes ſooner and ſome- 
times later, with à great laſſitude, ſtreteh · 
ing, a blunt pain in the head, "back, 
loins, and legs 3 the feet and hands are 
cold, and the whole body is pale ; and 
the face and nails livid, to which ſhiver - 


ing and ſhaking fupervene. The tongue 
— the lids: Devin the breathing is 


difficult, with reſtleſſneſs, and taſſing; 
the pulſe is contracted and hard, and 
ſometimes ' unequal ; and there is an 
anxiety about the pr ja. Theſe 
ſymptoms continue a two or three 


hours 3 and in ſome the body is coſtive, 


whereas in others there is a ſtimulus to 
ſtool, and to make water; in (ome a- 
gain, there is a nauſea or vomiting, with 

ools ; and ſome advanced in years, have 


their minds pretty much diſturbed. The 


heat comes on gradually, not burning 
but dry z the pulſe becomes equal, quick, 


remains, with a vertigmous affection 
the ſkin becomes only a little moiſt ; an 
in about four or ix hours, the ſymp- 
toms vaniſh ex 
bones, joints, and feet. The urine in 
the fit is ſometimes. thin and watery, 
and ſometimes thick.with a ſediment; 


From the experiments of Dr. Langrith it 


appears, that the blood is more denſe 
and tenacious in quotidians than in ter- 


tians, and in tertians than in quartans. 


See QUOTIDIAN and TERNTIAN. 


As to the cure, a vomit ſhould be given N 


after the firſt fit, in the time of intermil- 
ſion: in tender conftitutions, ĩpecacu - 
anha may be given alone, or two ounces 
of vinum ipecacuanhum ; but to the more 
robuſt, a grain or two of emetic tartar 
may be added, to be taken in warm wa- 
ter about two hours after the paroxyſm. 
The evacuation ſhould be facilitated by 
taking large draughts of water - gruel made 
fat withfreſh butter. Then take the follow - 
ing electuary, which will cruſh the diſeaſe 


in the bud : vi. take of rob of elder; one 


. ouncej of peruvian bark, five drams; ofthe 


powder of common chamomile· flowers, | . 
| . ounces of fennel- water; adding the bar 
of Eleutherius, ſal diureticus, aud 2 


ra ee leſſer centaury, 
and powder of clove · july flowers, Fach 


half a dram; and as much ſyrup of le- 


I 2635] 
mans as is ſuſficient to reduce them to 
te form of an electuary. The doſe is 


Icine, a _ | aſterthe Ft. 1 
herein the 
days, or two 
ins abent four or five in the 
the repeated uſe of theſe ſalts, en an 3 
qual weight of peruvian bark muſt be add - 
ed to them, or the above eleſtuary may 
| be given, : ' . 
chondriac paſſion, the ſtomach is inflated, 


and the body eoſtive then neither vo- 
mits nor ſalts muſt be ventured upon, but 


commends the following medicine: take 


count of the ſalts, but only mixed with 
martis, and of vitriolated nitre, each one 
make up all theſe into a powder, of which 


and large, but the dull pain in the hend 
made into the form of a bolus with rob of 


a dull pain in the 


has a yellow caſt, and he has a tenſe ab- 


- rhubarb, aloetics, or ſal diureticus ſhould 


following form: take of cream of tartar, 
grains; make them into a poder, which 
may be taken in three doſes, the firſt fix 


the next fit; and the third before the third 
fit. Aſter this, he orders an in ſuſioh of 


QUA 


half a dram, to be taken every two hours 


3 forbids vamiting, the cure 
muſt be begun with deterſwe and apexient 
ſalts, as vitriolated tartar, falt-ammo- 
niac, purified nitre, and crab's eyes ; and 
if the ague ſtill continue notwithſtanding 


When the patient is fubje& to the hypo- 


carminative and emollient clyſters.  - - 
In obſtinate quartans, Hoffman greatly 


of vian bark, three drams ; of me- 
down regulus of antimony, two drams ; 
of mereurius dulcis, (which is not to 
be triturated with the powder, on ac- 


the point of a knife) of the ſineſt enocus 
dram ; and of oil of mint, four drops + 
half a dram, or a dram, may be taken, 


elder, and ſyrup of clove · july flowers. 
This method is confirmed by Huxham, 
who ſays the bark frequently proves in- 
effectual, without the help of proper alexi- 
pharmacs ; as ſnake - root of Virginia, 
contrayerva, myrrh, camphor, Sc. Af. 
ter four or ſive paroxyſms, warm-chaly- 
beates may be added with very great ſuc- 
cels ; but when the patient's complexion 


domen, and very coftive habit of body, 
mercurial, ſaponaceous deobſtruents with 


be premiſed to, or joined with the bark. 
Hoffman . obſerves, that obſtinate quar- 
tans in boys are not to be 3 but by 
purgingz and therefore, he directs the 
one dram ; of calx of antimony, twelve 
grains, of ſulphurated diagrydium, ſix 
hours before the fit, the ſecond 'bejore 


half an ounce of peruvian bark in eight 
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of tartar, of each one dram, tog 
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flowers ; a ſpoonful of which ſhould 
be taken every two hours. 

To prevent the return of an ague, the 
bark muſt be repeated every week or ten 
days, for three ſeveral times, with the 
- ſame intervals. Likewiſe bitters and 
chalybeates are very ſerviceable, taken 
either together or ſeparately. c 

- QUART ATION, in metallurgy, a me 
thod of purifying gold, by melting three 


then throwing the mixture into aqua- 
- Fortis; See the article Ass AvINVG. 

Experience has taught us, fays Cramer, 
that aqua: fortis diſſolves filver mixed 


gold conſtitutes but one, and the ſilver 
three parts of a mixed maſs of them: 
and in this caſe, if the ſolution is not 
two impetuouſly' performed, the gold 
ulually remains in ſuch a proportion, in 
the ſame figure that the whole maſs had 
before the ſeparation of the ſilver by this 
menſtruum; ſo that in this caſe; there is 
no reaſon to apprehend the gold's being 
{torn into minute particles, and diſſipated 
in ſome meaſure ; though this can hardly 
be prevented when the ſnver exceeds: the 
. "three quarter proportion, in regard to 
the gold in the maſs. - The artificers 


mixture; 
operation itſelf has been called quarta- 
1 tion. 22 q 

From this operation we may learn how 
fallacious the examination made with 
114 
the touchſtone, mult neceflarily prove. 
any thing, the fractional expreſſion for 
which is 2. 
Quarter, in weights, is generally uſed 


averdupois, or 28 15. See WEIGHT. 
Uſed as the name of a dry meaſure, 


MMzaAsuRE and Ton. | 
'QUARTER, in law, the fourt 


quarters commence, are called quarter- 
days, wiz. March 25, or Lady- day; 
June 24, or Midſummer- day; Septem- 
29, or Michaelmas; and December 21, 
or St. Thomas the apoſtle's day. On 
theie days rents on leaſes, Ce. are uſu. 


| I 2636] 
With half an ounce of ſyrup of elove- july- AY, f 
ber 235, er Chriſtmas- day, is comm 


parts of ſilver with one of gold, and 


with gold quickly enough, when! the 


therefore, always make it their ſtudy to 
- obſerve very exactly this proportion of 
the gold being one fourth part of the 
and thence it is that the 


aqua fortis alone of the gold rubbed on 
QUARTER, guadrant, the fourth part of 
See the article FRACTION. -- 
for the fourth part of an hundred weight 
quarter is the fourth part of a ton in 
weight, or eight buſhels. See the articles 


| rt of a 
year; and hence the days on which theſe - 


UA 
ally reſerved to be paid; though Decem- 
on] 
reckoned the laſt. quarter-day. 2 g 
'QUARTER, in aſtronomy, the fourth part 
of the moon's period : thus, from the 
new moon to the quadrature is the firſt 
quarter; from this to full moon, the ſe- 
cond quarter, c. See Pass and 
Moo NW. 5 | _ 3 Ip | 
QUARTER, in heraldry; is applied to the 
_ or members 22 firlt diviſion of a 
coat that is quartered, or divided into 
four quarters. Ste QUARTERING. 
-Frane-QUARTER, in heraldry, is a quar- 
©" ter* fingle or alone 3 which is to poſſeſs 
one fourth part, of the field. 

This makes one of the honourable ordi- 
naries of a coat. nt Ae 2 
[QUARTER of '@ point, in navigation, is the 
fourth part of the diſtance between two 
cardinal points, which is 29 4%. 
QUARTER of a ſhip is that part of a 
ſhip's hold, which lies between the ſteer- 

age · room. and the tranſom. 
Cloſe- Qu Ak ERS, ing a hip, thoſe places 
here the ſeamen quarter themſelves, in 
+ caſe of boarding, for their on defence, 
and for clearing the decks, Sc. 
QUARTER-DECK. See DEK... 
/QUARTER- MASTERS, or QUARTEERS, in 
: A man of a war, are tofficers whoſe buſi- 
neſs it is to rummage, ſtow, and trim 

the ſhip in the hold; to overlook the 
ſteward in his delivery of victuals to the 
cook, and in pumping or drawing out 
beer, or the like. They are alſo to keep 

their watch duly, in conning the ſhip, or 
any other duty. 
QUARTER is allo uſed. for a diviſion of a 
city, conſiſting of ſeveral ranges of build- 
ings, Sc. ſeparated from ſome other 
quarter by a river, great ſtreet,” &c. 
Such are the twenty quarters of the city 
of Parts. 15 9601 f (0 $146 1 
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Franchiſe of QUARTERS, See the article 
FRANCHISE. LES 


QUARTER, in war, is uſed in various ſenſes, 
as for the place allotted to a body of 
troops to encamp upon: thus they ſay, 
the general has extended his quarters a 
great way, Cc. Quarter alſo ſignifies 
the ſparing men's lives: thus it is ſaid, 
the enemy aſked quarter; we gave no 
67 quarter. ey eas wy ; | 
QuaRTER of an: afſembly, is the place of 
rendeavous, where the troops are to meet, 
and draw. up in a bod. 
Head QUARTERS, is the place where the 
general of an army has his 3 
e 1 nie 


8 —ç 
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UA 


. which is generally near the center of the 


. 
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fatigued are ſent to refreſh themſelves 
during a part of the campaigg. 
Winter QUARTERs, the places in which the 
troops are. lodged during the winter, or 
their reſidence in thoſe places. 
QUaRTER-MASTER,an officer in the army, 
whoie buſineſs. is to look after the quar- 
ters of the ſoldiers; of which there are 
_ leveral; kinds, ix. The quarter-maſter 


general, Whoſe buſineſs is to provide 


good quarters for the whole army. 


1 Quarter-maſter of horle, he who is to 


provide quarters for a troop of horſe. 


Ur of foot, he wlio is to pro- 


vide quarters for a regiment of foot. 


QUARTER, in the manege, as to work from 
quarter to quarter, is to ride a horſe three 


times in upon the firſt of the four lines 


cot a ſquare ; then changing your hand, 


to ride him three times upon the ſecond ; 
and ſo to third and fourth; always 
changing hands and obſerving the ſame 

orde - k > 5 353! , 
ende with reſpect to the parts of a 


orſe, is uſed in various ſenſes: thus the 


 - , ſhoulders and forę- legs, are called the 


fore- quarters, and the hips and hinder- 
legs, the hind- quarters. The quarters 
of a horſe's foot, are the ſides of the 
coffin, comprehending between the toe 
and the heel; the inner quarters, are 
thoſe oppoſite to one another, facing from 
one foot to the other; and theſe are al- 
ways weaker than the outſide quarters, 
which lie on the external fides of the 
coffin. Falle quarters, are a cleft in the 


horn of a horſe's hoof, extending from 


the coronet to the ſhoe. A horſe is {aid 


to be quarter-calt,, when for any diſorder -- 


in the coffin we are obliged to cut one 
of the quarters of the hoot. 


e a ſaddle, are the pieces of 
leather 


or ſtuff made faſt to the lower 
part of the ſides of a ſaddle, and hang- 
ing down below it. eel: 
r a clock, are the little bells 
dhat ſound the quarters in an hour. 
QUARTER-CHORD,. in mining, is ſeven 
yards and a quarter, which the miner has 
croſs- ways of his vein on either fide, for 
liberty to lay his earth, ſtones, and rub- 
biſh on, and to waſli and dreſs up his ore. 
QuaRTERs,.in building, are thoſe flight 
. upright. pieces of timber placed between 
the puncheons and. poſts, uſed to lath 
upon. e ati 4 


s ff 
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army. * * - . 8 
QUARTERS of refreſhment, is the place to 
which the troops that have been much 


a 
Theſe are of two ſorts, ſingle and double; 
the ſingle quarters are ſawn to two 
inches thick; and four inches broad 3 the 
double quarters are ſawn to four inches 
ſquare. It is a rule in carpentry, that 
no quarters be placed at a greater diſtance 
than fourteen inches. | 
QUARTER-ROVUND, in architecture, is a 
derm uſed by the workmen for any pro- 
jecting moulding in general, whoſe con- 
tour is a perfect quadrant of a cirele, or 
- which approaches near that figure. 
QUARTER-SESSLONS, a general court held 
quarterly by the Juſtices of peace of each 
county. See Jus ric s peace. 
QUARTER-$STAFF, a long ſtaff borne" 
foreſters, park-keepers, &c. as a badge of 
their office; and occaſionally uſed as a 
weapon. | „ 3 
QUARTER-WHEELING, or QUARTER of 
converſion, in the military art, is the mo- 
tion by which the front of a body ot men 
is turned round to where the flank was, 
by taking a quarter of a circle. If it be 
done to the right, the man in the right - 
band angle keeps his ground and faces 
about, while the reſt wheel; if to the 
left, the left-hand man keeps his place. 
QUARTER-WIND, at ſea, is a lateral or 
ide - wind, which does not blow in ſtern, 
dut a little aſide of it. e 
This is the beſt of all winds, as bearing 
into all the ſails ; whereas a wind blo-w- 
ing full in ſtern, is kept off by the ſails of 
the mizz enn 1 | 
QUARTERING,, in the ſea- language, is 
diſpoſing the ſhip's company at an en- 
gagement, in ſuch a manner as that each 
may readily know where his ſtation is, 
and what he is to do. As ſome to the 
maſter, for the management of the ſails 3 
ſome to aſſiſt the gunners in traverſing the | 
ordnance ; ſome for plying of the mall 
ſhot ; ſome to fill powder in the po der- 
room; others to carry it from thence to 
the gunners, in carthrages, &c. | 
When a ſhip under fail goes at large nei- 
ther by a wind, nor before a wind, but, 
as it were, betwixt both, ſhe is (aid to 
go quartering. E: 
QAR TER AN O, in gunnery, is when a piece 
of ordnance is ſo traverſed that it will 
ſhoot on the ſame line, or on the ſame 
point of the compaſs as the ſhip's. quar- 
ten bears ;,; oe | | 
QUARTERING, in heraldry, is dividing a 
coat into four or more quarters, or quar- 
terings, by parting, couping, Cc. that 
is, by perpendicular and horisontal lines, 
Sc. 5 


Columbiere 


QU & 


rty per pale, dividing 
to bottom; party 
it from fide to fide ; 


"hs — rom 
: Party of * 
un divided into ſix parts j party ; 
of twelve; of ſixteen ; of twenty; and 
ef thirty-two, when there are ſo many par- 
-titions. e 
tber manner: we 2 z per 
0 pale 6 per chief pr pale in — per 
— ee eh 
ron ba eight pieces; 
« mays of is pieces } barry of fix pieces; 


The pieces; 175, ad fax ; 
\ — Hap e or lozengy ; bendy lo- 
rengy 5 barry 


„ or bend 
Jozengy 3 As z barry — coun- 
mace nf waved of fix pieces; le, and 
vebule of fix pieces ; party ak —_ 
party per pale in point. Sec each 

under their reſpective articles. ' 

_ Quartering is alſo applied to the partitions 
der compartments themſelves ; that is, to 
_ the ſeveral coats borne on an efoutcheon, 
ar the ſeveral divifions made in it, when 
the arms of ſeveral families are placed on 


ages, or the like. 


er brothers from the elder. 

la b „ when the quartering is 

jo mm pert my croſs, the two quarters 

a- top are e firſt and ſecond; 

. and thoſe at 8 8 _ founth; 

- beginning to tell on the ri en 

be rarer is by a ſaltier, Cc. the 

15 A 

quarters, the right fide the third, and the 
lefethefourth, Ses plate CC XXV. fig. 2. 

neee eee a coat, is when the 

are ſubdivided each into four, 


- have twenty or twenty-five ters. 

QUARTERING, or QUARTERIZATION,. is 
part of the puniſhment of a traitor, which 
.” confifts of dividing his N into four 


QUART? ARTERLY, 4 in heraldry, A perſon is 
Sad to bgar quarterly, when he bears 
- arms quartered. 8ee QUARVDERING, 
3 ARTERN, a diminutive of quart, ſig - 
nifying a quarter of k pint. See the ar- 
-  Hicle MEASURE. . * 1 
UAR TILE, an a o anets. 
wie ana Ar. . 
UA KTO, er 4to, a boek of which Gur 
eaves, or eight pages mate a ſheet. 
. euere ene 8, quarto-decimani, an 
nrient it chyiitian ſect, to called from their 


LY 4 
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the ſame ſhield, rn 
- Quartering is alſo uſed for diſtinguiſhing 00 


point are the firſt and ſecond 


There are counter-quartered coats that 


QUE 

maintaining that the feſtival of Eafter 
__ to be celebrated, conformably to 
the cuſtom of the Jews, on the fourteenth 
dey of moon in the month of March, 
- whatever day of the month that happened 


to be. 
QUASHING, in law, the 
And annulling of any thing. 


QUAL: - CONTRACT, in the civil law, an 
a& which has not. the” firift form of a 
Tir on i nn 
Thus if one perſon dogs another's buſi- 
. neſs in his ablence, without his procu- 
| — and it has 8 to the other 
on's advantage; one may have 
an action for —— he has diborks, and 
the other to make him givean account of 
his adminiſtration: which amounts to a 
quaſi · contract. 
QUASI-CRIME, or 401. -DELIET, in the 
Civil lay, is the att of doing a perſon an 
2 Bohr 3 which is to be re- 
paired by making good the damage 
with intereſt. 
Quvasi-MOD@SUNDAY; or Low EASTER 


ATEN, four natio che 
name of a college founded hy cardinal 
Matarin, for the education and main- 
tenande of ſixty children natives of the 
four countries co by the king, 
Dix. Fignerol, Aﬀtatia, Flanders, and 

/TVOR-v1n, in an » former] 
2 IIII. VI R, a — . 4 | 
who had three coliegues joined with him | 

in the ſame adminiſtration, and had the 
care of conducting and ſettling the colo- 

nies ſent into the provinces. 

There were alſo quatuox-viri appointed 

ts inſpect and take care of repairs, &c. 


QUAVER, in muſic, a meaſure of time 


equal to half a crochet, or an eighth of 
a ſemibreve. 
The quaver is divided hits two ſemi- 
quavers, and four demilemiquavers. Ses 
CHARACTERS in 


mußc. 
QUAYERING, in muſie, trilling or ſhak- 


ing ; or the rung u divifion with yhe 

Foilee. 
AV, or Kay. See Ats utile Waate, 
BEC, the capital of tlie french colo- 
mies in North America, fituated on the 
e fide of the. pier of St. Laurence, 
399 miles north · weſt of Boſton in New 
I England ; 


QUE 


often regina, 2 woman who holds 2 


2 

The title . 1s alſo given d way 

of be gw. to her that is married. to 2 
3 3 


—_— the former bei 

_ t. The widow of a yrs 
2 a queen 3 but with the addi- * 
2 of do 2 


5 is in the confiruftion 


the fame with a king, and has 


= fame power in all reſpects. Ses the 
article KI. 
"A, queen-conlſort is inferior to the king, 
and is really his ſubje&, though, as the 
king's wife, the has ſeveral prerogatives 
above other women. Though an alien, 
ſhe may purchaſe lands in fee-ſim le, 
"without ee naturakzation or deniza- 
tion. may preſent to a benefice. She 
mall not be amerced if ſhe de nonſuited 
in any action; and may not be implead- 
ed till firſt petitioned. To conſpire her 
death, or violate her chaſtity, is high 
treaſon, She has an antient peculiar re- 
venue called queen-gold ; beſides a very 
large dower, with a royal court, and offi - 
cers of her own. /'-No — 
marry a queen dowager without the li- 
— — king, on pain of 


forſeiting bis lands and goods : but tho 


ſhe marry any of the nobility, or even 
one —— ſhe does not" loſe 
her dignity. - - 
UEEN's'COUNTY, a county of Ireland, 
unded by King's county, on the 
north; by Kildare, on the caſt ; by Kil- 
kenny, on the ſouth ; and by the pro- 
vince of Munſter, on the weft. 

Queen's FERRY, a town of Scotland, on 
the ſuuth ſide of the river Forth, ten miles 

weſt of Edinburgh. 

QUEEN's GOLD, a royal revenue that be- 
longs to the queen of England, during 
her marriage to the king, and payable by 
divers perſons upon ſeveral grants of the 
king, by way of oblation, out of fies 
amounting to ten marks, or upwards, 


iz. one tenth part above the intire fie, 


or ten pounds for every hundred pounds 
fine, on pardons, contracts, or agree- 
ments; which becomes a real debt to the 
queen, on the party's bare agreement 
with the king for his fine, and recording 
it, 8 any farther promiſe or con- 
tract. 
A a dorongh town of 
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and: dan ee enn me iſſe of 


QUE-ESTATE, in law, 8 * A 
Que EET MEME, in law, is u term ud in 
QUERCY, 


QUERELA, in- law, an action or com- 


INS AUDITA. Seethenrticle AUDITA 


QUERRIES, or Bovennins, See the 7 | 


Gentleman of the Query, an officer : ap. 


perſon here muſt 
QUEST, or InqQu8sr, an aegis; 


the article INQUEST. 
ym in Rang, the ſeeking 07 


— 

QUBSTION, qe, I 22 — | 
tion ea e 
Ser the artieN Frere ro. . 


QUESTOR, or QU&5TORyin-roman an- 


perſon could bear in the commonwealth, 
At firſt there were only two; but aſter- 


called urbani. 


ua, ſometimes called candidatus 


o 
K — 
4 , © 
» 
9 9 


QUE, 
Y- in Kant, reelve mites 


north-weſt nterbury. 
It fends two members to 


mum intitling himfelf to land, Ge. wy | 
that the ſame eſtate which another had, * 
he now has from him. 


actions of treſpaſs, &c. for a direct and 
poſitive juſtification'of the very att con- 
plained of by the plaintiff, 
che ſouth-eaſt diviſion ef the 
= ince of Guienne, in France, having 

imoſin 'on the north, and Languedoc on 
the ſouth. 


' plaint exhibited in any court of juſtice, 
See the article QUARREL. 


VERELA., | 
ERELA CORAM REGE* BT. cone, 
is a writ by which "Ir is called 0 
juſtify a complaint o made ta 
the king himſelf, before the and his 


council. 
ticle EQUERRY, 


_ to hold the king's Kirrup, ks | 


o oa 
Th, SOT 1 


the oaths of an impannelled jury. d 
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ounds, or the venting or winding of 


tiquity, an officer who had the manage» 
ment of the public treaſure. 
The queſtorſhip was the firſt office any 


and gave a right to ſit in the ſenate. 


wards two others were created, to take 

care of the payment of the ar jes abroad, . 
of- the ſelling plunder, booty) Ce. for 
which purpoſe they generally accompa- 
nied the conſuls in their expeditions ; 
on which account they were called Are 
grini, as the firſt and principal two were 


The number 'of s was 'afterwards 
greatly increaſed, They had the keeping 
the decrees of the ſenate: and hence. came 
the two offices of queſter eipis, or 


oy principis, 


aur. 


reſpects that of our ſecretaries of ſtate. ; 
and the queeſtor palatii, anſwering in a 


QUEUE, in heraldry, ſignifies the tail of a 
; „ thus if a lion be borne with a 
forked tail, he is blazoned double queued. 
Queue D'ARONDE, Or SW ALLOW's TAIL, | 
'an. fortification, an out- work which is 
narrower at the gorge than at the front 
or face, being ſo called from its reſem- 
-blance to a {wallow's talilill. 
Of this kind are ſome ſingle as well as 
double tenailles, and ſome horn- works 
whoſe ſides are not parallel. See the ar- 

. ticles TENAILLE and HO&KN-WORK,  * 
\ When the front is narcower than the 
gorge, the work is denominated a contre 
queue d' aronde. „ Ai > | 

In carpentry, a queue d'aronde is more 
generally known by the name of dove- 
tall, See DOvE-TAlL;/ 
IA 1MPROVIDE, in law, a ſuperſedeas 
Iued on the behalf of a clerk of the 


Privilege of that court in the common 
pleas, and proſecuted to the exigent; 
and in ſeveral other caſes, where a writ. 
is erroneoufly ſues. 
QUICK, or QUICKSET HEDGE, among 
::gardeners, denotes all live hedges, of 
- whatever ſort of plants they are com- 
| poſed, to diſtinguiſh - them from dead 
p |S "6 +. but" in à more ſtrict ſenſe of the 
word, it is reſtrained to thole planted 
with the hawthorn, or meſpilus ſylveſtris; 
under which name theſe young plants, 
or ſets, are fold by the nurſery- garden- 
ers who raiſe them for fale. See the ar- 
ticle HEDGE. 3 
Quick-BEAM, ſorbus ſplvefiris. See the 
article SORBUS. | 
Qu4ick-sILVEk, in natural hiſtory, a pon- 
. derous mineral fluid, mofe uſually called 
mercury. See the article MERCURT. 
lb, a term uſed in the ſchools jor the 
.definition of a thing ;-which is thus call- 
. ed, as anſwering - to, the queſtion, guid 
el? wit is it. See DEFINITION. 
UID JURIS GLAMAT, in law, a judicial 
- . writ which iſſues out of the record of a 
fine that remains with the cuſtos brevium, 
before the ſame is engroſſed; and it lies 
for the grantee of a reverſion or remaind- 
er, where the particular tenant will not 
attorn. 165 if, 
Qui PRO QUO, in law, is the mutual 
- conſideration and reciprocal performance 
of both parties to a contract; as the giv- 
ing one thing of value, for another of 
1 
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_ -ptincipis, whoſe office reſembled in moſt the like; and whatever cantra& is con- 


aur 


trary thereto, the law terms it nudum 
pactum. | An. | 


-great-meaiure to our lord chancellor. 9 PRO QUO is alſo uſed, in a phyſical 5 


ſenſe, to expreſs a miſtake of an apothe- 
cary, in adminiſtring one medicine for 
another; or in uſing a different ingre+ 
dient in a compoſition from that pre- 
ſeribed, See PRESCRIPTION. | | 
QUIDDANY, or QuiDDgxy, in phar- 
macy, conſerve of quinces. See the ar- 
ticles; — 7 MaRMALAp E/. 
QUIDDEFTY, quidditas, a barbarous term 
-uſed-in the ſchools for eſſence. See the 
articles ESSENCE and DEFINITION. . 
And hence what is eſſential to a thing, is 
fa1d to be quiddative. TOO" 
QUIESCENT), ſomething at reſt, in con- 
tradiſtinction to motion. See the articles 
REesT and Morton. 4 vr at 
QUIETARE, in law, a term frequently 
met.with in old deeds and conveyances, 
ſignifying to acquit, releaſe, or diſcharge. 
See the article QUIETUs.:; T7 


court of chancery, ſued contrary. to the QUIETISTS, a religious ſect, which made 


a great noiſe towards the cloſe of the laſt 
century. rel e e 
They were ſo called from a kind of ab- 
ſolute. reſt and inaction, which they ſup- 
poſed the ſoul to be in hen arrived at 
that ſtate of perteion which they called 
the unitive life ; in which (haty they ima- 
gined the ſoul wholly employed in con- 
templating its God, to whoſe influence 
it. was entixely u s ſo that he could 
turn and drive tf where and how he 
woiild. In this ſtate, the ſoul no longer 
needs prayers, hymns, Cc. being laid, 
as! it were, in the boſom, and between 
the arms of its God, in whom it is in a 
manner ſwallowed upp. 
The mahometans ſeem to be no ſtrangers: 
to quictujn. They expound a paſſage 
io the teventieth chapter of the Koran, 
viz. O thou joul, which art at rei, re- 
turn unto thy Lord, &c. of a foul, which 
having, by purſuing the concatenation of 
natural cauies, raited itſelt to the know- 
_ ledge of that being which produced them, 
and exiſts of neceſſuy, reits fully con- 
tented, and acquieices in the knowledge, 
Sc. of him, and in the contemplation of 
his perfections. | 54 
QUIETVS, in law, is the fame as freed or 
- -Acquitted ; being uſed by the clerk of 
the pipe, and auditors in the exchequer, 
in their [diſcharges given to accounts; 
which generally conclude with thelie 
words, abinde receſſit quietus, and is 
termed a quietus eſt; and being granted 
do 


Pl 


4 


counts and demands due to the king. 
QUILLS, the large feathers taken out of 

the end of the wing of a gooſe, crow, 
Sc. | | 


in which they are fixed in the wing, the 
ſecond and third quills being the beſt for 
writing, as they have the largeſt and 
roundeſt barrels. | . 

Crow-quills are chiefly uſed for drawing. 
In order to harden a quill that is ſoft, 
thruſt the barrel into hot aſhes, __ 
it till it is ſoft, then i" it out, preſs 
it almoſt flat upon your knee with the 
back of a penknife, and afterwards re- 
duce it to a roundneſs with your fingers. 


If you have a number to harden, ſet water 


and alum over the fire, and while it is 
' boiling put in a handful of quills, the 

barrels only, for a minute, and then lay 

them by. 

Gooſe quills, on being imported, pay a 

duty df 432.d. the thouſand ; and draw 

back, on exportation, 478 8d. | 
QUILT, a covering for a bed, formed of 


two pieces of filk, cotton, &c. quilted QuINCUNX ORDER; in gardening, a plan- 


together. | 9 
Quilts, on being imported, pay the fol- 
lowing duties, viz. quilts made in 


France, 31. 48. 117d the dozen, and, 


ON jon, draw back, 11. 188. 

$404 kee. gulli pay, on impor- 

tation, 158. 2 fd. each; and, on ex- 

portation, draw bag 14. 3 d. and for 

every 208. groſs price at the candle, 

28. 10d. the whole of which is 

drawn back. Quilts of ſattin, or other 

filk, on importation pay, the piece, 

11. 188. ad. and, on exportation, draw 

| back x11. 158. and pay more for every 

| und weight of ſilk, 18. 104d. which 
aſt is drawn back on exportation. 


QUILTING, a method of ſewing two pieces fi 


* 
- of ſilk, linnen, or ſtuff on each other, 
\ with wool or cotton between them; by 
f working them all over in the form of 
- chequer or diamond-work, or in flowers. 
ly 'The lame name is alſo, given to the ſtuff 
. ſo worked. ; 
2 Quilting of all forts, except of India 
of or China, pays the following duties on 
their being imported, viz. linnen and 


Quills are denominated from the order 


QU1I C I 


to a ſheriff, | diſcharges him of all ac- 


37zq 
100 
quilting of India and China are to be 
fold by the candle, and pay for every 
208. of the groſs value, 28. 16d, 


which is drawn back on exportation. 


tation, 18. 9 Callicoe and eotton- 


QUINARIUS, in roman antiquity, a ſmall 


coin equal to half the denarius. See the 
article COIN and DENARI1US. 


. cydonia, in botany, is compre. 


ended by Linnæus under pyrus. See the 
article PrR us. ; 

uinces, on being imported, pay a duty 
* IS. 6.484. the hundred; and draw 


back, on exportation, 18. 45d. 


The ſyrup of quinces, prepared of their 


| Juice with lugar, is an extremely pleaſant 


and cooling medicine. The fruit is alſo 
very delicious, but is rough and aſtrin- 
gent when eaten raw: it is ſaid to cool 
and ſtrengthen the ſtomach, remove 
nauſeouſneſs, and ſtop fluxes of the belly. 


QUINCUNX, in roman antiquity, denotes 


any thing that conſiſts of five twellth parts 
of another, but particularly of the as. - 
See-the articles UNCIA and As, 


tation of trees, diſpoſed originally in a 
ſquare; and conliſting of five trees, one 
at each corner, and a fifth in the middle: 
or a quincunx is the figure of a planta- 


tion of trees, diſpoſed in ſeveral rows, 
both length and breadthwile, in ſuch a 


QUINDECAGON, in geome 


gb | cotton, the yard, 18. 2a, and draw 
Ty back, on exportation, 18. 2244. Cal- 
55 a | 100 

ele licoe, the yard, pays, on importation, 
18 28. 10d. and draws back, on expor- 
ed f | 

do 


manner, that the firſt tree in the ſecond 
row commences in the center of the 
ſquare formed by the two firſt trees in the 
firſt row, and the two firſt in the third, 
reſembling the figuref the five at cards.” 
This diſpoſition of trees was formerly 
much more regarded than at preſent ; 
but is ſtill much uſed in France, for 
planting trees to form a ,grove, and is 
expreſſed by the aſteriſks in plate CCXXV. 
g. 3. 


Quincunx, in aſtronomy, an aſpe& of the 


planets, when x 509 or five ſigns aſunder. 
See the article ASPECT. 
ST: a plain 
figure with fiſteen ſides and "Fifteen an- 
gles; which, if the ſides be all equal, 
is termed a regular quindecagon, and-ir- 
regular when otherwiſe, 1 
The fide of a regular quindecagon in- 


. ſcribed in a circle, is equal in power to 


the half difference between the ſide of 
the equilateral triangle, and the fide of 


the pentagon, inſcribed in the ſame eir- 


cle; alſo the difference of the perpen- 
diculars let fall on both ſideò, taken to- 
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a college of fifteen magiſtrates, whoſe 
buſineſs it was. to preſide over the ſacri- 


fices, 
DOT were alſo the interpreters of the 
Sibyl's books; which, however, they 
never conſulted but by an expreſs order 
of the ſenate. | | 
QUINQUAGENARIUS, in roman anti- 
quity, an officer who had the command 
of fifty men. I ks | 
UINQUAGESIMA suNnpay, ſhrove 
unday, fo called as being about the fif- 
tieth day before Eaſter. 
UINQUATRIA, in roman antiquity, 
eſtivals celebrated in honour of Minerva, 
with much the ſame ceremonies as the 
panathenza were at Athens. Sec the ar- 
ticles PANATHEN/ZA andMINERVALIA, 
UINQUEFOLIUM, cinqueFoil, in 
tany, is comprehended Linnzus 
under potentilla, See POTENTILLA. 
QUINQUENNALIS, in roman antiquity, 
a magiſtrate in the colonies and muni- 


cipal cities of that empire, who had much 


the ſame office as the ædile at Rome. 
See the article ZEDILE. 1 
UINQUEREMIS, in antiquity, a galle 

RICE rows of oars. Sec the article 
GALLEY. 


- QUINQUEVIRI, in roman antiquity, an 


rder of five prieſts, peculiarly appointed 
for the ſacrifices to the dead, or celebrat- 
ing the rites of Erebus. | 
QUINQUINA, or Quinaqurna, in 


pharmacy, the ſame with the peruvian, 


or jefuits-bark. 

The tree which produces it is one of the 
pentandria monogynia of Linnæus, with 
a monopetalous, funnel-faſhioned flow- 
er, quinquifid. and ſerrated at the limb: 
Its fruit is a roundiſh bilocular capſule, 
containing a great number of oblong 
and compreſſed ſeeds. . 

The peruvian bark ſhould be choſen 


| freſh, and of a bright colour, approach- 


ing to that of cinnamon, and of a ſtrong 
taite. The ſmaller pieces, in quills, are 
generally the beſt ; the larger, and flatter 
tragments having leſs virtue. We fome- 
times meet with it cut into thin - ſlices, 
and of a yellower colour than ordinary: 
this is the bark of the soot, has a ve 


ſtrong taſte, and is efteemed by the Spa- 


niards the choiceſt of all. 

The peruvian bark poſſeſſes the ſtomachic 
virtues of the other bitters, and that in 
ſo eminent a degree, that it is a queſtion 
whether any of the ſtomachics are equal 
to it: it ſtrengthens the ſtomach, pro- 


| J) RT - - » -» OS 
QUINDECEMVIRI, in roman antiquity, m 


good medicine againſt worms. 


the appetite, and aſſiſts digeſtion 3 
it diſſipates flatulencies, and is a * 

ts 
eat virtue, however, is as a febrifuge : 


it cures all intermittents ſafely and ſpeedi- 


ly, if properly given, Its febrifuge vir- 
tue was diſcovered to us by the Indians, 
among whom it had been many ages 
known, and firſt diſcovered by a perſons 
being cured of an intermittent, by 


drinking the water of a pond, where 


- ſome trees of it had accidentally fallen. 
It was not diſcovered to any body in 
this part of the world till 1640, when 
a Spaniard, the governor of the city of 
Loxa, who had behaved well to ſome of 
theſe people, had the diſcovery as a re- 
ward, ith the new medicine he cured 
the viceroy's lady of a tertian, after ſhe 

had tried every thing elſe in vain. 
Hence it was called the counteſs's pow- 

der. After this, the jeſuits brought 
over a vaſt quantity, which was, in 1694, 
diſtributed all over Europe, and did 
great cures. It was then called pulvis 
patrum, and jeſuits- powder; and the car- 
dinal de Lugo having bought up a vaſt 
quantity of it for the poor and others, it 
was afterwards' called cardinal Lugo's 

wder. 5 | 

otwithſtauding the ſucceſs which at- 

| tended this new febrifuge, Whenever gi- 
ven properly, there were 'many of 'the 
phyſicians at that time, who were ſcru- 
pulous of uſing it; as ſuſpecting it could 
not be ſafe to carry off ſuch a diſeaſe ſo 
ſpeedily, and without evacuations; but 
a long and happy experience of it has 
taught us, that it is one of the greateſt, 
and in prudent hands, one of the ſafeſt 
medicines in the world. It is given in 
powder from a ſcruple to a drachm for a 
doſe. We have a fimple, a volatile 
tincture, and an extract of it in the ſhops. 

QUINSEY, or QuinzY. See the article 
Quvinzy. 7 

QUINT, at piquet, a ſequence of five 
cards of the lame colour. See the ar- 
ticle PIcQUET, 

ENT hos in commerce, the ſame with 

hundred-weight. See WEIGHT, 

QUINTESSENCE, quinta effentia, in 

chemiſtry, a preparation conſiſting of 

the eſſential oil of ſome vegetable ſyb- 
ſtance mixed and incorporated with ſpi- 
rit of wine : thus, on a proper quantity 

e. g. of eſſential oil of fennel, pour 

twelve times the quantity of pure alco- 

hol diſtilled from alcali, ſo as to contain 
not the leaſt water: ſhake them toge- 


a getaner, 


- 


u 


ther, and the oil will diſappear, and in- 


timately mix with the alcohol, ſo as to 
form one ſimple and tranſparent liquor. 
If ſuch quinteſſence be ſeveral times di- 
| 1 cohobated, Sc. with a gentle 


re, the oil will at length be made ſo 


volatile as in great meaſure to riſe along 


with the alcohol: whence oils are ren; 


dered more moveable and more ſubtile, 


and are exalted to the higheſt degree of 


penetrability, like that of ſpirit, tho 


ſtill retaining their native virtues : but if 
with a fire only of ninety degrees, a 
mixture of alcohol and theſe es be diſ- 
. tilled, the alcohol will riſe by itſelf, or 


only carry with it the preſiding ſpirit 


from the oil, leaving the oily part be- 
hind; and if with great caution the 
thinner - part be ſeveral times ſeparated 
from the thicker, by repeated gentle co- 
| hobations, the alcohol will at length be 
ſo impregnated with thoſe ſpirits, as to 


appear almoſt pure ſpirit itlelf ; leaving 


a groſs exhauſted oil behind. 


- Quinteſſences thus prepared have great 
medicinal virtues : thus if a ſingle drop 
of quinteſſence ſo made with oil of cinna- 


mon, be mixed and drank with a glaſs 
of ſpaniſh- wine, it inſtantly gives a 
grateful briſkneſs to the flagging ſpi- 
rits, and therefore proves an admirable 


remedy in  faintings, ſuffocation, and 


want off ſpirits. All theſe preparations 
have a great affinity with fire; for be- 
ing taken inwardly, they heat the body, 


and if the quantity be large, ſearch 


and burn it: when I externally 
they produce all the effects of a ſharp in- 
flammation, &c, Dry quinteſſences may 
be made from the liquid ones; by ad- 


ding to them ſome more eſſential oils of : 


the ſame vegetable form whence the 
liquid quinteſſence was procured, with a 
little ſugar, all mixed together by a 
gentle heat, till all the moiſture 1s come 
over, the matter remaining then is a dry 
quinteſſence. | 
QuiNTESSENCE, in alchemy, is a myſte- 
rious term, ſignifying the fifth, or laſt 
and higheſt eſſence, or power of a na- 
tural body. ey 
QUINTILE, gquintilis, in aſtronomy, an 
aſpect of the planets, when they are 72 
degrees diſtant from one another, or a 
fifth part of the zodiac. 15 
 QUINTILIANS, a ſect of antient he- 
retics, thus called from their propheteſs 
Quintilia. In this ſect the women were 
admitted to perform the ſacerdotal and 
epiſcopal fundtions. They attribute. 
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added, that Philip the deacon had four 
daughters who were all mar and 
t 


was uſual to ſee the virgins entering in 


UINTIN, or St. 
Picardy, in France, 35 miles eaſt of 


QUINZY, Quinstr, or: ANGINA, in 


. tonſils, and larynx, which being ac- 
difficulty of reſpiration and deglutition. 


latter end of ſpring or beginning of 


noltic of a happy ſolution of the diſeaſe: 


pneumony. This diſeaſe may alſo ter- 


.QUI 
extraordinary gifts to Eve for havin 
firſt eaten of the tree of knowledge 1 


great things of Mary the ſiſter of Moſes, 
as having been a propheteſs, &c. They 


were of their ſet᷑t. In theſe aſſemblies it 
white robes, perſonating propheteſles. 1 
QuiNnTIN, a town of 


Amiens. 


medicine, a pain and inflammation of 
the fauces, a ſwelling of the uvula, 


companied with a fever, occaſions a 
This diteale generally prevails about the 


ſummer, When the ſwelling pain and 
redneſs appear moſtly on the outfides, 
it is, according to Hoffman, the prog- 


but when the external ſwelling ſuddenly 
diſappears, without a mitigation of the - 
ſymptoms, it ſhews the morbific matter 
to be tranſlated elſewhere, and that the 
diſeaſe will change to a phrenzy, or peri- 


minate in a ſuppuration, gangrene, or 
ſchirrus. 7 frothing at the mouth, the 
tongue va ſwelled, and of a le 
blackiſh colour, partend deat nn 
The quinzy is generally diſtinguiſhed by 
modern writers 'into the idiopathic and 
5 The firſt, where it is it- 
elf the diſeaſe, and owes its origin onl 
to a plethora; the ſecond, where it is 
but the accidental ſymptom of an inflam- 
matory fever, or ſome other diſeaſe, 
about the time of its criſis. See IN- 
FLAMMATORY Fever. i 

Dr. Mead diſtinguiſhes the quinzy into 

three ſorts; the firſt of which he calls 
the watery quinzy ; the ſecond, a gan- 
12 of the tonſils; and the third a 
rangulation of the fauces. In the firſt 
ſort, the glands of the mouth, palate, 
and neighbouring parts are ſwoln. In 
the ſecond, an inflammation without a 
perfect ſuppuration ſeizes the tonſils, 
which ſwell and grow bard ; a gangrene 
ſoon enſues, which, if not ſpeedily re- 
lieved, proves fatal. See the article 
GANGRENE.. ; i: 
In the third fort, all the nerves are con- 
vulſed, and the patient drops down dead 
ſuddenly: however this ſpecies of the quin- 
zy, though deſcribed by Hippocrates, is 
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yet very rare. If it can be foreſeen, it 


ouglit to be prevented by evacuations of 
v ail: kinds; that is, bleeding, purging, 
bliltering, iſſues, and diuretics; and 

it will de of ſer vice to practiſe abſtinence, 


or a moderation in eating and drinking. 


In the watery-quinzy, which ſometimes 


rages like an epidemic fever, elpecially 


in places near the ſea, bleeding plenti- 
fully as ſoon as poſſible is recommended; 


aſterwards clyſters, gentle purges, bliſ- 


ters under the chin, and on the ſides of 


the neck; and if this courſe does not 


| lucceed, the palate muſt be pretty deeply 
. ſcarified about the tongue and ſublingu 


veins. | 


In theſe inflammations in general, a 
- flight diarrhoea relieves the patient, ac- 
cording to Arbuthnot. '., Therefore ali- 
ments which promote it are of ſervice ; 


inch are tamarinds infuled in whey, de- 


coctions of farinaceous vegetables mode- 


Burnet is faid to be à ſpecific in the 
quinzy ;; mulberzies, and all acids are 


8 | beneficial. 


rately  acidulated, and ſuch as abound 
with a cooling nitrous ſalt are uſeful. 


The mouth and throat muſt 


be kept moiſt, and the noſe clear, that 
the air may have a free paſſage thro? it, 


Sydenham orders to bleed plentifully in 


the arm, and Boerhaave directs it to be by 
a large gn fice. 


Afterwards a ſublingual 


vein ſnalild be opened; but, according to 


Hoffman, bleeding in the jugular yields 
the beſt aſſiſtance. If the ſymptoms con- 
tinue to be very urgent, the bleeding 
may be repeated in fix or eight hours 


time, till they begin to be more mild. 


Alter the fir 
ders a ſtrong and large bliſter to be laid 
to the neck : then let the parts inflamed 


* 


bleeding, Sydenham or- 


be touched with the following mixture. 


Take honey of roſes, as much as you 
pleaſe | and mix it with as much ſpirit 
of ſulphur as is ſufficient to give it the 


greateſt ſharpneſs. Afterwards the fol- 
lowing gargle is to be held in the mouth 


till it is hot; and is to be repeated pretty 
often : tüke, plantain-water, and frog- 


ſpawyn, of each four ounces; red roles, 
four ounces; the whites of three eggs 
beat in water; and two drams of eryſtal 
ſugar. 


When the fauces are dry, hot, and the 


tongue ſwells, with difficulty of breathing 


and ſwallowing, Hoffman orders to take 
ol the whites ot eggs beat in water, two 
ounces; water of roſes, one qunce ; 
ſal prunella, twelve grains; ſyrup of 
4uinces, one ounce, Make a linctus, 
-2 9 
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vuhich is to be taken oſten; and let the 
neck be anointed as well behind as before 


ſtrong 
even the ſteam of hot water taken in at 
the mouth is beneficial, If the patient 
is not able to ſwallow any nouriſhment, 
take of good broth of fleſh- meat, ten 
ounces; nitre, ten grains; ſpirit of ſalt, 
. ix: drops; make a clyſter to be injected 
every eight hours, and retained as long 
as is poſſible. Hoffman ſays, that if the 
tumour tends to a fuppuration, it is beſt 
promoted by holding dried figs in the 
mouth, and that when the tonſils are full 
af an inflammatory ichor, honey of ro- 


aq 


with the following camphorated oil. 


- Take of the oil of ſweet almonds, one 
- ounce ;. oi) of white poppies, one dram; 
camphor, half a dram ; after which let 
_ the patient take a cooling emulſion. 

Boerhaave, after bleeding, orders a ſtrong 


purge, and if that cannot be taken, a 
clyſter. Emollient ſteams, or 


ſes, mixt with ſpirit of vitriol, and oſten 


applied to the part with a pencil, is excel- 
lent. In a latent internal exceeding hot 
quinzy, ihe mauth muſt be frequently 
moiſtened with milk or cream, with an 
addition of ſal prunella, and ſyrup of 


Dr. 
tory quinay is the moſt frequent, as well 
aàs dangerous among ſoldiers, upon their 
firſt eneampment; and chat its tendency 

to bring on a ſuffocation, indicates the 
neceſſity of ſpeedy and large bleedings, 
purging, and bliſtering. 


es. 11 „ #44 bf Fifi EE > 
ringle obſerves, that the inflamma- 


He alſo re- 


commends the following application, as 


one of the ' moſt efficacious remedies in 


this terrible diſorder : Jet a piece of 
thick flannel] be moiſtened with equal 


2 of any common oil and of ſpirit of 


rtſhorn, and applied to the throat, to 
be renewed once in four or five hours: 
this medicine, he tells us, he had from 
Dr. Voung, phyſician in Edinburgh. 
By means of this application, the neck, 


and ſometimes the whole body, is put 


into a ſweat; which, after bleeding, 
either carries off or leſſens the inflamma- 
tion. He alſo tells us, that he has ob- 


| ſervedilittle benefit arifing from gargles, 


and that the acid ones did more harm 


khan good : however, a decoction of figs 


in milk and water, eſpecially if the ſpi- 
Ti of ſal ammoniac be- added, ſerves.ta 
thin the ſaliva, whereby the glands ſe- 


crete more freely; a circumſtance always 


corflucive to the cure. 


In the philoſophical tranſactions, the 


jelly of black currants, ſwallowed down 
leiſurely 


* ? 
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leiſurely in ſmall quantities, is aſſerted to againſt a perſon, on à penal ſtatute atthe Þ 
be a e for à quinzy 6 and a decoc- fuit of the king, and the party or wafor- * } 
tion of the leaves or bark in milk, when mer, When the py breach of -the 
che jelly cannot be had, uſed as a gargle, ſtatute 15 directed to be divided between E 
is ſaid to cure all the inflammatory diſ= them; in that caſe, the informer : aa 77 


tempers of the throat that happen in the —cutes as well for the king as himſelf, - 
winter- time. 8 QUIT-CLAIM, in law, fignifies à re- 


In malignant fevers, when there is an in- -. leaſe of any action that one perſon has 
flammation of the oeſophagus, Hoffman againſt another. It ſignifies alſo a quit-  : 
orders to take nitre, one dram; cam- ting a claim or title to lands, Sc.. 
phor, three grains; ſugar, one ounce; IT-RENT, is law, a ſmall rent hat 
make a powder, which. is to be given in is payable by the | tenants of moſt ma- 
In emulſion of ſweet almonds, and may nors, whereby the tenant goes quit ane 
alſo be held in the mouth for ſome time free from all other ſervices ; and it is ſaid 
before it is ſwallowed. That inflamma - to be an acknowledgment, in token of 
tery pain which ariſes from a ſharp falt ſubjection to the lord. Antientiy ds 
ſerum in the glandulus parts of the fauces payment was called white rent; on e- 
with redneſs and a copious flux of ſaliva, count that it was paid in ſilver - coin, an! 
but without a fever, may be cured with a to diſtinguiſh it from rent corn. 
gargle of brandy alone. When there 5 ANCE. See ACQUITTANCE, 
is a large defluxion of an impure ſerous mn te nj the 
| humour upon the fauces, it requires a ame with crotches. See the arti 
| | frequent ule of gentle laxatives. When COT. 5 
the ſymptoms of a quinzy are ſo urgent, OAD HOC, is a term uſed in the 
that the patient is in immediate danger J and arguments of lawyers ; 
of ſtrangling, recourſe muſt be had to ing as much as to ſay, as to this thing 
bronchotomy, or opening of the wind- the law is ſo and fo, ec. 
pipe. See Raoncfleroler. ob clerici non eligantur in officio ballivi, 
he method of ſcarifying the tonſils is a writ that lies for a. clerk, who on 
when ' inflamed in a quinzy, may be account of lands he e of, is 
ſeen under *SCARIFICATION of the created bailiff, or ſome other like officer. 
'ToNSILS. n QQQuod ei deforceat, a writ that lies for a 


The method of preventing an inflamma- 
tion of the uvula, in a prolapſion thereof, 


from ſpreading through the fauces and 


tenaut in tail, tenant in dower, or for 


term of life, having leſt lands by de- 


fault, againſt the perſon who recovered, 
or againſt his heir. It is ſajd, this writ 


exciting a quinzy, may be ſeen under 
the article PROLAPSUS UVULA. 's 
' QUIRE of paper, the quantity of 24 0 
25 ſheets. „ . 
QUIRISTER, ' or | CHorRISTER, a per- 
ton appointed to fing in the choir of a 


may be likewiſe broughtagainſta ſtranger; 
as where a perſon recovers by default, 
and then makes a feoffment of the land ; 
in that caſe, the feoffee is anſwerable,'&c. 
and when a tenant in tail, or any tenant 
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cathedral. See the articles CHANTOR that has a particular eſtate in the lands, 
. |  - loſes on a default where he is not fum- 
' UIRINALIA, in antiquity, a feaſt 'ce- moned, Sc. he may have either a diſceit 
: Tebrated among the Romans in honour of or this writ, though his heirs after» his 
= „Romulus, who was called Quirinus. death ſhall not have it, but are to brin 
8 Theſe feaſts were held on the 2 3th of the a formedon. * 
. calends of March. 5 3 permittat, in law, a writ which lies 
; QUIRITES, in antiquity, a name given or the heir of him that is diſſeiſed of 
, to the people of Rome, chiefly the com- common or paſture, againſt the heir of the 
. mon citizens, as diſtinguiſhed from the diſſeiſor who is dead. And it is held, 
1 ſoldiery. bMS | that where a perſon's anceſtor died ſeiled, 2 
3 QUIRK, in building, a piece of ground or if one be diſturbed by another in his 
8 taken out of any regular ground plot, common of paſture, or other ſuch thing 
0 or floor: thus if the ground-plot were annexed to his inheritance, he ſhall have 
A | oblong or tquare, a piece taken out of a this writ againſt.the: deforcer.. 
4 corner to make a court or yard, Sc. is Quop non permittat, See the article CON- 
called a quirk, Ss ___ "*SVETUDINIBUS. | l 
e Uf. TAM, in law, is where an action is Quo perſona nec prebemdarii, &c. a writ 
n rovght, or an information exhibited that lies for ſpiritual perſons, when di- 
y | {trained 


= 
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frained in their! ſpiritual poſſeſſions, for 
de payment of a fifteenth, with the reſt 
of the pariſh.  - e eee 1 
Doll, or Coil, in the ſea language, a 
 - rope or cable laid up round, one fackior 
turn over another, ſd that it may the 
more eaſily be ſtowed. out of the way, 
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deut twiſtings or doubling . 
QUOIN, er Cos, on board a ſhip, 2 
edge faſtened on the deck cloſe to the 
breech of the carriage of à gun, to keep 
t firm up to theiſhip fille. 
Cuntic quoins are ſhort three legged quoins 
put between caſks to keep them ſteady. 
Quotvs, in architecture, denote the cor- 
is particularly uſed for the ſtones. in-the 
corners-of brick-buildings. When theſe 
5 * being chamfered off, they are 
 >galled ruſtie quoins. 3% 92 
UOLITS, a kind of exerciſe or game 
© Known among the antients under the 
- * "name diſeus. See the article Disc. 
© QUO-JURE;' in law, 2 writ- that lies 
_- "where a perſon has lands in which ano- 
ther claims common of- paſture time out 
of mind; and it is brought in order to 
+ compel the perſon to ſhew by what title 
he challenges the common. 
Quo Minus, is alſo à writ which iſſues 
2 out of the court of exchequer, to the 
bking's farmer or debtor, for debt, treſ- 


11 — ne ent 

Though this writ was formerly granted 
only to the king's tenants or debtors, the 
practice now. is become general for the 
Plaintiff to ſurmiſe, that by the wrong 
dhe defendant does him; To is the leis 
able to ſatisfy his debt to the king, by 
which means juriſdiction is given to the 
court of exchequer to determine the 
cue. This writ is to take the body of 


writ of latitat in the king's bench. 
in our ſtatutes, and in commiſſions both 


ji thus called from the words of the com- 
miſſion, quorum A. B. unum efſe volumus. 


be two in this caſe, they are {aid te be 
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und alſo run out fret and ſmooth, with- 


ners of brick or ſtone walls. The word - 


Nand out beyond the brick-work, their 


the defendant in like manner as the 
capias in the common pleas, and the 


. "QUORUM, a word frequently mentioned 
0 juſtices of the peace and others. It 
For an example, where a commiſſion is 


directed to ſeven perſons, or to any three 
of them, whereof A. B. and C. D. are to 


The Exp of the 


Tnuik Dp VoLuMes ©: 


. - of the quorum, becauſe the reft cannot 
. proceed without them: ſo a juſtice of he 
c l quorum is one without, whom 


the reſt of the juſtices in , ſome caſes 


cannot proceed. nn ieh 
QUOTATION, in literature, a citation, 
or paſſage, rehearſed expyeſsly in one 
author from angt her 
- Quotations. are. uſually diſtinguiſhed by 
— inverted commas. u I9 WEE IE 10 
QUOTIDIAN,. guofidiana, in medicine, 
an intermitting fever, or ague, the 
paroxyſm or fit ,wheregf returns every 
gay. See the article INTERMITTENT. 
This ſpecies of intermittent fevers is not 
ſo common as the tertian and quartan. 
See TERTIAN. and QUARTAN. 

It attacks the 1 early in the morn- 
ing, with chilneſs and ſhivering; to 
which ſucceed à cardialgia, nauſea, and 
- Inflation of the belly; in ſome a pain in 
; the head, in- others fainting fits, and in 
moſt vomiting or ſtools, or both; after 
which comes on the hot fit, with thirſt. 

. As to the cure, the. beft method ſeems 
to be firſt to attenuate the tough and vi- 
tiated humours in the ſtomach and in- 
teſtines, hy proper doſes of vitriolated 
tartar, * elike; after which a gentle 

. - emetic, diaphorgtics and .diluents are to 
-: be,adminiſtexed, z and. laſtly „the bowels 
are to be ſtrengthened by bitters and ſub- 

. - allxingents ;, among which, the peruvian 

bark claims a place; only td be uſed, in 
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ſmaller quanzities than when truſted to 


„ Alone fe BF HP: E 
QUOTIEN [, jn.aritbmetic, the number 
”* 11 Artles. hy dividing, the dividend 
by he diviſor; See DIVIS Io. 

QUO. WARRANTO, in law, a writ which 
lies againſt a perſon or corporation, that 
_ - uſurps any, franchiſe or liberty againſt 
the king ; as to have a fair, marker, or 
the like, in order to oblige; the uſurper 
to ſhew by what right and title he holds 
or claims ſuch franchiſe., 5 
This writ alſo lies for miſ-uſer, or non · 
uſer of privileges granted. |  _ 
The attorney- general may exhibit a quo- } 
warranto in the crown-othce againſt any 
particular perſons, or. bodies politic or 
corporate, who uſe any'franchile or pri- 
vilege, without having. a legal grant, or 

_ prelcription for the ſame; TER 1008- 
ment obtained upon it is final „ 38. bging | 
d writ of right. „ 
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